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To ihc Kditor of ihr jhialn' .Journal. 


Sni, — 1. liir; similarily ill the 
Mhago?, customs, of distant re- 
.;ions and ol‘ remote agiN, Iiasamu- 
and prolitably u.ttracted the 
notice and emjjloyctl the pens oi’ 
mail} M liters, 'fhe same may he 
."aid, ill a greater degrt'c, ofthe aHi- 
jiity of language among people geo- 
graphically ami chronologically 
remote from I'ach otlicr. Such 
coim iileiua's are sometimes very 
.striking and imaccomilalile, and 
have given rise to speculations of 
various descriptions ; — curious, 
learned, jirofound, extravagant, 
fSre. Iiut 1 do not recollect any 
writer attempting to amuse or in- 
fet ucv tile jniblic.in a branch of 
coincidence, if 1 .may be allowed 
to speak, that appears to me to 
be as curious and striking as any 
•» .ove noted, and indeed nearly 
related to them ; and which as na- 
turally gives rise to speculations 
mat, if pursued, might ramify in- 
to all the descriptions just enume- 
rated. 1 m.‘an in the names of 
places ; such as cities, town.", hill.s, 
rivers, which may he gencri- 
cally classed under the heail of 
geographical nonuaiclatuie. 

2. 1 have little pretension to ibo 
power of amusifSg 'or in? tnicting 
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the jmhlic ; bill jierbaps some of 
your reuilers may cmule^eend to 
excuse, and accept lliis attempt 
to contribute somewhat to their 
amusement, hy pointing out sun- 
dry cuiiuu'dciices in the geographi- 
cal nomenclature of IiidiaamI other 
parts of the n orld, between which, 
it is not easy to perceive the clian- 
nels of intercommimieatinn. 

th Tor the subject of this lefter 
I will take the interior of Afiiia, 
and show that many of its towns, 
hills, 6:v. have Sanskrit naim.^. 
What their signification ma\ he, 
if they have any, in the languages 
of Africa, I have no means o[\j"- 
ccrtainlng. Some sound like cor- 
rupt Arabic ; but ptThaps have no 
meaning in modern languagi'. 

!•. 1 beg leave to premi'^c, that 
although in all parts of tlie worlii, 
all ‘original names of places may 
reasonably be supposed to have 
been significant in the local lan- 
guage; yet, in the lapse of tinn^ 
the sounds have altered, and the 
sense h:i'i bcmi IbrgoUen in so ma- 
il} in tanres, i 'ial et} niological re- 
scan'll k:a.s liec!* '*iKii jiin to ihe 
te'"t, ai.d not M.' lee.j ex’- h/m! 
wh.im' o ••{ I. ■ f ", m t J;c n.; 
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to trace suL'h varied sounds and 
meanings up the tortuous stream 
} of^ges back^. 

5. In hilly and poetical countries 
(most hilly counlrlos are or have 
been poetical) mythology, the 
religion of the day, has lent its 
extensive aid, to geographical no- 
menclatures. This remark applies 
strongly to India, uhere the Pan- 
theon of the Hindus is found to 
have been the. grand magazine 
whence such persons have derived 
and applied their varied appella- 
tions ; a very groat proportion of 
which is thus easily traced b}" any 
one moderately .skilled in the dia- 
lects of India. And as the sacred 
language of the Hindus, and their 
mythology, are little or nothing 
altered in the lapse of many cen- 
turies, in India we may run and 
read in the hnitures of nature, and 
in the early works of man, the 
origin not only of local iioruencla- 
ture, but of the names of places 
very ancient, and very distant from 
this supposed source. 'IT, rough 
what channel, lingual and geogra- 
phical, the current of connection 
may have run is not evident, and 
is the subject of tlie speculations 
above described. 

6. In the interior of Africa, then, 

I invite your readers to remark the 
following names of places, which 
occurred to me, in a recent peru- 
sal of Park's last Mission, as com- 
ing within the purview of this let- 
ter, and which in fact have indu- 
ced me to write it. 

7. Jonkakonda, page 112 ; Ten- 
diconda, p. 124< ; Kootakundu — 
Tattikonda, p. 130; Baraconda, p. 
132; Secsekund, p. 13-1; Tamba- 
kunda, p. ; Mariancounda, p. 
290 ; Tandacunda, p. 291 ; Fatte- 


• A stranger to the iangu.iges of Europe, or 
even an uninstnictcd Eiif^lisuman, wcnilcl not ca- 
«ilv rC('o^ni7.e the names of mir .Saviour in tlic 
mouths of ilie natives -'iily hull a dozen leaaues 
to iheeasisvnidof us. The Frcncli pronunciatiori 
cannot perh^ips be better ' xpressid by our letters 
than thus— Zshazo Kree. This naa)[ serve lo sliow 
some ul the dilficiilties of et\ mologists ; and what 
license may be taken and allowed, when and 
oceans have rolled between the regions tliui at. 
tempted to be re-united^ 


conda — Mauraconda. llie two 
la.st occur in the prefixed ^lap. 

8. On this class of nanie5 1 have 
to observe, that the termination is 
Sanskrit, and means a ///7/- Such 
terminations are cormnun in India; 
and are almost alway.'^, I believe, 
found attached to hills, or to their 
immediate vicinity. Some in- 
stances occur to me, and I will 
note them ; — (iolcondn, Gurrum- 
conda, Ganescunda, Kailkunda, 
Inaconda, Micoeda, Nargoond, 
Noulgoond, Penekonda, (’uracun- 
da. Many others le.ight be added. 
Whether these terminations he 
spelled, like Park’s konda, conda, 
kunda, counda — or like those of 
India, which are as varii'd as Park’s 
with the farther dilierences of 
goond, kendy, ken, goiidy, &c. 1 
am disposed to r< ler them all to 
to the Sanskrit Kunda, according 
to Sir William Joni's’s orthography, 
or, a.s commonly pronoimced, 
Koonda. We have the same word 
initial in Condapilly, Condevri, 
Condatchy, Cumlapoor, Cund- 
wah, kc. Whether these are all, 
or chicHy, names of hills, I have 
no present moans of ascertaining ; 
but should suspect so. Park has 
omitted to inform us of the descrip- 
tion of places bearing the name of 
Konda in Africa ; but 1 also sus- 
pect them to be hills, or connected 
with them. 

9. I have farther to observe that 
in names of places and persons, 
vowels may be fairly said to stand 
for little or nothing. Consonants 
arc the sinews and bones of isolate 
words. A substitution of even 
these important vertebrjE of voca- 
bles may be allowed to a certain 
extent. I shall require this indul- 
gence in a very limited degree, 
not exceeding, perhaps, the al- 
lowable interchange of a b for a v, 
or a y for a j. 

10. With a little of this license, 
where wanted, and it may be, and 
is, allowed to others, as well as to 
distressed etymologists, let us try 
to turn Park’s lAknes -into Hindi. 
Jonka-konda is Janeka-kuiida, or 
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the hill of Jaiicka-^. I know not, it 
is true, of any such hill in India; 
but Jpjftck;! and liis dauj^htcr Janc- 
/fi connnoiil y called .lanky, (vowels 
stand for nothing) arc mythological 
j)ersoiiagvs well known in India; 
and may well have given their 
names to a hill or river in India as 
well as in Africa, 'rendiconda 
and T.indacunda, are I imagine the 
same place, or the sainc name. 
And although here again I have 
no knowledge of any such com- 
pound name in India, yet Tandais 
.'I Hindi word, and is the name of 
a town \\\ Iieng il, where there arc 
no Iiills to fix. it on ; and where, 
for that reason, 1 shall expect, 
when I search a map, to find few 
or no Kuiidas in that province; 
and th'' hilly country of the Dek- 
kan abounding in them. A town 
in the ('arnatic is named Toiuli. 
In some dialects of India, tanda, 
tunda, or tund (the vowels are of 
no conseijuence, the root is tnd) 
means co/d , — Uiid although we 
may not at (Irst view expect a rea- 
son for its ijosiln'i'; application in 
the interior of Africa, or in llengal, 
or ill I he fariiatic, yet compara- 
tive degrees of cold, and perhaps 
positive too, exist every where ; 
and the Hill of Cold, may not un- 
reasonably be looked for and found 
within the tropics as well, though 
not so obviously, as within the po- 
lar circles. 

11. Koota-kunda may also be 
traced to India. In iiiodorn dia- 
lects, though I do not say tliat 
such dialects are derived immedi- 
ately from the Sanskrit — the prime 
radix perhaps of all languages — 
koota means a dog ; and it farther 
means short or low of stature. It 
is found initial, final, and sole, in 
the names of many places in India, 
as the reader will see by a glance 
at Rennelfs map or memoir ; works 
that my book shelf is not rich 

•The ivudcr i, rt-qiusUd lu obacrve tiMt 
of inytliidogical ptisons or tilings punted w.tli^ 
initial capitals, a. uhove, indirdt.' tliat lie may if 
desii.tiisul iiifoi iiidUoii Loncei iiiiig ilioir histurv, 

< liaracter. ^c. consult tli ■ index to the Hindu 
Tantlieon under the lu mca pr woids so uiiiitcl, 
where he will find an accwant of them. 1 his ge- 
neral mode of reference is preferred to one m> 
fiequeiit us might be necessary, if made on cveiy 
oifuneiice of such names. 


iccs in flic hittnlor of Africa. .‘i 

enough to bear. The name oc- 
cMirs in like manner iu Africa; ol’ 
which I will presently adduce in- 
j-taiiccs. 1 should judge kuta, or 
cuta to bo Sanskrit, and to mean 
a town (though being no Sanskrit 
scholar I speak dilUdeutly) from 
finding it applied to places sprcail 
ail over India. Perhaps Calcutta, 
Calicut, Devicotta, Palamcotla, 
(jJooty, Duiulcrguttec, Milgotta, 
Kota, 'icekatta, i!^c. may all con- 
tain it. The Koota-kunda of Park 
may thcrtlorc be set down for a 
compound Sanskrit word. 

Pi. Of Tatlikonda, the same 
may be said Tatti, or 'fatta is a 
word current in Indian dialects, 
and is a name, and part of a name 
of Indian places, aiul things, 

I'k The same as to Baraconda. 
Bara is an Indian word of several 
meanings. Applied to a place, it 
wmuld perhaps be more classically 
written Varaha. a name well known 
to Hindu mylhologists. Bara is 
however, also Ibuuil so applied. 

IT'. Of Park’s Scesekuuda, 1 
shall say but little. It is, ho says, 
“ the same village with Kussai, 
the inhabitants having changed its 
name,” p. l:jk If recently named 
Seesckimda, it may lead to a 
meaning of its appellation in Afri- 
ca. SeesLi, or Sisu, is an ancient 
Hindu name of persons and tilings. 

15. Tanibakunda is traceable to 
India. There arc Tambacherry, 
Tamracherry, Tambah, Tarnbe- 
khan, <vc. In some dialects cop- 
per is called Tamba. I recollect 
no other meaning of the word. If 
wc drop the b, Tamoy or Tam 
would mean darkness^ blackness, 
&c. and has extensive significations 
and application. But it may be 
reasonably doubted, if either of 
these be the origin of the African 
or Asiatic names ; while it cannot 
be denied that it is an Asiatic 
word. Of Mariaiicounda and 
Mauruconda, 1 have but little to 
say. Maura, and similar sounds, 
have meanings in India, and are 
applied to places. 

16. Fatteconda is an Indian 
compound. Fatte^\ or Futteh is 

B 2 . 
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more immediately Persian. I do 
not know indeed, that it is Sans- 
krit at all, though used in some 
Hindi dialects deduced therefrom. 
Fattelicondn, in India, like Futty- 
ghtir, means the hill of victory. 
The latter perhaps would be more 
correctly spelled Fattehghiri ; but 
I am not sure whether ^^hur may 
not, like poo/* or pura, mean dis- 
tinctively a town, or 1‘ort; and 
restrictively a hill. Fiitteh- 
pet, Fattehahad, 6iC occur in In- 
dia, meaning the town, and abode, 
of concpiest. 

18. Having hcLMi thus difFuse, 
and perhaps tedious, in niy notice 
of this first class of African names, 
I shall hasten through the others 
selected from Park’s last mission, 
to exemplify my speculations ; 
placing in brackets such as conic 
very near known names. Samee, 
p. 125, {S fmi a name of Parrati) 
Kutijar ; Wallia creek, 128 ; Ma- 
dina, 'I’abajang, Jamheroo, 129; 
(Jamha)y Manjalli, Tahba Cotta, 
189; dallacotta, Maheena, 'J'ani- 
bico, Samakara ‘‘ woods and wil- 
derness,” 157 ; Mamhari, 158 ; Sani- 
bankala, 159 ; (Samba and Kala art‘ 
personages of the Hindu Pjintheon; 
Tainbaura, mountains; Tooinbijee- 
na, a pass through them, 1S9; Se- 
rimana, ilu (Srimana a name of 
Karlikf/n) Neelakalla, JS7 (Nila 
Kala, names familiar to every c^as- 
tern mytluilogist); Kullalie ‘‘a very 
high deta'hed rocky hill” 188; 
(such hills in India are typical of 
Siva, one whose names is Kala ) ; 
Gangaran (Oanoa), Secoba, 198; 
Sankaree, “ a high rocky hill, 
which rises like an immense castle 
from the plain” 198 ; (Siva, the 
Indian god of mountains, is cal- 
led Sankara), 

18. Sabooseera, 211 ; Jeena, 
Wangecra, Nemansana, Kooli, 
Chekora, Koonteela, (Kooiiti) 
Doomba, 28.8 ; Tancrawally, Ya- 
nimarou, 291 ; Talimangolyi 292; 
Saameolo, 293; Mousala, (Musa- 
li), Sani'couta, 295; (Sanii-Knta) 
, Chicowray, Jyallacoro, 309 ; Soo- 
bacara, Tacoutalla, 314 ; Banco- 
oialla, 316 ;y¥aminna; on the 


river Joliba” 317. The Joliba is 
the Niger. I am not aware of any 
meaning in the language Vof the 
country of the word .loliba, which 
might allowably he altered in its 
orthograj>hy to the Sanskrit, more 
euphonic, Yalava, tSre. If it should 
mean black, like Niger, or Nila, it 
will he somewhat curious. Nila, the 
name of tlie Nile in the Sanskrit, 
is rather dark blue. TIic name of 
Y’aminna connected witli the Niger 
reminds one of the poi'tical river 
Yamuna of India, called the blue 
daughter of the suii,” in Hindu 
poetics. 

19. I must nou' run w itli great- 
er ra])idity over a few more Hindi- 
like names from the map prefixed 
to Park. Others rniglit have been 
extracted of similar application. 

80. Kakundy, Kolar, Jeogary, 
Bady, Koniakary, Mai la, Kolor, 
Koolar, Tallika, Kolkarany, Sa- 
inakoo-river, Mouri, Tambaoura, 
Sarola,Lingieolta, Mallacotta,Ko- 
rankalla, Manickoroo, Sanjoecot- 
ta, Kandy, Samjiaka. Sami, larra, 
Toorda, Satile. Seco, Comba, Da- 
ma, Nyamo, Ghungerolla. 

21. And I now ask any oriental 
reader, if he can peruse these 
names of places, w ithout fancying 
them takim from Ucnnell's map of 
India? Many of the luunes cer- 
tainly occur there ; and all are 
Asiatic. Most of them perhaps 
could be easily traced to their se- 
veral sources in the languages of 
India, by any one moderately 
skilled therein. It may he doubt- 
ed if all England, with France 
probably united, could produce so 
many places w'ith oriental names, 
as may he gathered from Park’s 
meagre map of his jounieyings in 
Africa. 

Blit looking to the length of 
this introduct(>ry address, 1 must 
hasten to conclude it, without at- 
tempting any thing farther at deri- 
vation, or elucidation. I purpose 
in a future letter to resume the 
subject, and jo extend our view 
to other regiogs — remaining mean- 
while, &c. &c. “ X. X. 

May, 1817. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic JoiirnaL 


Sir, — Observing in your Jour- 
nal for April a letter signed Asia- 
ticus, containing some remarks on 
the Memoir of the late Major Ge- 
neral Sir George Holmes, K. C. B. 
of the Bombay arm}’^, 1, an the 
compiler of that article, beg of 
you to find room for an observa- 
tion or two, brief I hope, on the 
communication of Asiaticiis. 

The part of the Memoir that 
called lor the animadvert hins of 
your correspondent is quoted by 
him, and the objectionable points 
in his view, are niy having said that 
“ one commander’s cross was des- 
tined I'or the Bombay Army,” — 
and that “ could tlie wish of every 
officer of that army have been as- 
certained, f'w, perhaps not one, 
would Iiave tlesired the brilliant 
distinction to have been otherwise 
bestowed than upon Sir George 
Holmes” 

From this, Asiaticus has assum- 
ed ail assertion on my part that the 
liombay army could or can pos- 
sess but one knight commander. 
But let it bi‘ observed that I have 
simply stated a fact, namely, that 
“ one cross was destined for the 
Bombay army” — a fact incontro- 
vertible, for one has reached that 
destination Whether a greater 
number of crosses was or was not 
so destined, or why, if any more, 
they did not reach their destina- 
tion, I was ignorant, and they arc 
points on which I offered no opi- 
nion. What may have influenced 
the source of this honor, or those 
under whose orders it v/as bestow- 
ed, I have no means of ascertaining. 

Asiaticus asserts that no specific 
number of Knights Commanders 
was permanently apportioned to 
the Bombay Army, and he shew's, 
I presume on good authority, why 
onlu one of its officers was honored 
witn the order. I confess that I 
was not at the moment aware that 

the dignity was conferred on 
.l^ose fifteen officers in the service 
of the East-India Company who 
were considered to have most dis- 
tinguished themselves since the 


year 1602, without any considera- 
tion as to the Presidency to Avhich 
they were imnu d ately attached” — 
and I admit that it is reasonable and 
proper that it should have been so. 
But this makes no difference in my 
plain statement ol' a plain fact, — 
namely, that “ one Commander’s 
Cross was dc'stined for the Bombay 
Arm 3 \” 1 did not say onl^ one, 
though it wmuld have been true if 
1 had said so. 

The other jioint that called for 
the observation oT Asiaticus is not, 
like the former, a statement of a 
plain fact ; but is a mere matter ol 
opinion, on which any two honor- 
able men may differ without dis- 
credit to either or to any one. I 
have offered ‘t most inoifensively, 
both as to intention and elfect. 
But Asiaticus has assumed and 
combated as mine, a very offensive 
supposition, never in the remotest 
di'gree entertained by mi* and of 
which no trace exists in the me- 
moir in (jiiestion. Saying and be- 
lieving, as 1 did, that an army 
would by a majority ol* voii’es, per- 
haps unanimously, havt* desired 
that the destined cross, where there 
w'us but one, should have been ap- 
propiialcd to a certain officer, is 
oni; thing, and ivs a matter of spe- 
culation, 1 think, altogether inof- 
fensive ; saying or insinuating tliat 
“ could the wishes of that army 
have Iieen accomplished,” the dis- 
tinction would iial lilcewise have 
been bestowed on other officers, is 
another, essentially different, and 
what I have never asserted or sup- 
posed. It is in the latter sense, of 
which, I ripcaf, no tract is dis- 
cernible in my paragraph, that 
Asiaticus seems to have received 
it ; and wTre his view correct, his 
remarks might not have been otlier- 
wisc. As it is, he combats a 
shadow of his own creation. 

I can, wMth as much truth as 
Asiaticus, be he who he may, dis- 
claim any motive in niy former or 
present communication, tending to^ 
the dishonor of the Bombay 
Army. I may not so well know 
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iu desires or wislies, nor its re- cannot bo ignorant that the Born- 
cLMit merits, as Asiaticns, but I bay Army would earnestly desire 
know that such men as '.i.neral to see them likewise bear tlie bril- 
Oakes and Colon J Walker, and liant distinction that tlicy so high- 
others of like stamp, belong or did ly merit. — I am, Sir, Yours, d:e. 
belong to it; and knov/iiig this, I London, Ma^ ll/Zt, IS 17. A. Z. 

'Lo the Editor of ilic Ardallc Jourrud. 


Sir, — It was not until yester- 
day that I read 'u your number 
for April last, tlu* <* >u-:iuu.:tion of 
the leview of ])•*. ?J.u!iii’s Ac- 
coimi of tile Native’ ofllu' "I'on^^a 
Isla.ak'*, where. n, i . to 

Sotb the reviewer ‘‘xlriets liis re- 
iatio.: of 'Ir. iNfariiivr’s visit to a 
very xtraonli'iary cavern. 

Til ^ tradiiioji relating to it may 
be tru *, — whether so or not, it 
form a pleasing stoiy. The ex- 
istent of the cavern itself is be- 
yond d. pute, if Mr. Mariner’s 
testimony to be lielicved, which 
I see no reason for (jiiestioning. 
Your extract concludes with a 
speculation of the Doctor’s re- 
specting tlie existence of some 
opening, through which air is ad- 
mitted, a matter which he leaves 
in doubt. But, there is a fact, 
connected with the science of 
pneumatics, which must determine 
the q-aestioii in the alliniiative, and 
which it surprises me that neither 
the Doctor nor your reviewer 
should have noticed. The fact is, 
that if any vessel, open at one part 
only, and being in other respects 
air-tight, have the open part im- 
mersed in a sufliclent quantity of 
water, on the air being excluded, 
the vessel wnil imniediately be filled 
with water by the pressure of the 
external air; or if tlie vessel be 
more than thirty-i'onr or thirty-five 
feet in height, tli^ water will rise 
within it that much above the sur- 
face of the water on the outside, 
that being the point at which the 
respective w'eiglit of the air and 
the water counterbalance each 
other. Or, if the air be not en- 
tirely excluded, the water will still 
rise in proportion to the quantity 
• of air that is withrawn from the 
vessel. If, tliereforc, the cavern 
in question Jiave no avenue for the 


admission of air, it is plain that the 
water would rise in it to the height 
of thirty-four or thirty-tivc feet, 
on the air within it having been 
consumed, which it must have 
bccii, if not by the la ly’s residence 
in it, at le:;si, by tiic frequent visits 
of the nalivjs ; for, althougli no 
one particular visit miglit liave 
been suttieient for the consump- 
tion of all the air, yet, if there 
were no opening for a replenish- 
ment, the tiital consumption would 
be effected as well at sevt ral dif- 
ferent periods a > by one continued 
operation. 'Die cavern, in such 
case, must have been nearly full of 
waller. But, if we suppose that 
tlie visits paid to it by respiring 
beings had been sufficient to con- 
sume but a small portion of tlie 
air, yet, every minute’s presence 
of biicli a being must consume a 
part, and cause a proportioned 
rise in the water, wlilcli rise, as 
Finow^'s party appears to have con- 
sisted of several persons, and to 
have continued for the space of two 
hours, must have been very consi- 
derable at the time of Mr. Mariner’s 
visit, and could not possibly have 
escaped his notice. It appears 
to me, that the above remarks 
do not leave a doubt remaining as 
to the existence of some other 
opening into the cavern besides 
tliat beneath tlie surface of tlic 
sea. They, tlierefore, put the 
Doctor’s speculation to rest; and, 
sliould they be thought worthy 
your attention, you will do honor 
to them by inserting them in your 
valuable publication. — I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. H. R. G. 
i\ffl?y2S, 1817. 

• It is very generally ailmitlcd.wcbdiexf, tli.a 
the e>{)emiituie ol the vital ivinciplc by respira* 
lion Ui»C5 not ucrasion a diminution ul the bulk »>f 
the Htiito«plicie, but that it U renUerid unfit lor 
auimal life iiy th« detclopuient of quantities of 
.i/olc, t!. 
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DUSIIWANTA AND SAKUNT.'^LA. 

Episode from the Mahiib/idratu.^ContirtUVil from p. j-i9, Vol. iii.j 


Dushwanta iTi»lic(l, “ Ife, whom tlion 
“ calU’St hitliLT, i.s di\c.stcil of all cartuil 
‘‘ inclinations, ami for that, men revc- 
“ rencc him. 'riio '^od of justice, even 
“ Dharnia, may .Mverie fi oin lii'. way 
“ sooner tiiaii lie wlio i.s restiuined by 
“ his vow. Say then, fair one, how thou 
“ becamc.st. hi^ <1 rnyliler, for my doubts 
“ on this arc meat, whidi it 

iK-hovetli liue to remove fioui iiiy 
mind.” 

Sakuntala then said, “ Attend, O 
Ih'imc, and timii ‘‘halt hear me failh- 
fully irl.ite how I be-’a’iie the dan:;hter 
“ ol that i’oly man, and .di ihini;'' i da- 
“ the to my birth. A cm tain devout 
*■ pmson, com inj; here onc’day, dci.iaml- 
ed the ^t(lly of my birth near It, as 
the holy Kanwa tiien related it “ In 
“ forinm di).?, said he, \'is\\a:uitra* 
“ htdin? eni»,i{![e(l in the performance of 
“ the «aeate^i acts of mortilkation, 
“ S.iKra,t "lioi> tlif chief of ihc hca- 
“ venly host.*', wa' i^reatly alarmed, lest 
“ the valiant spiiit of the saint being 
“ kindled by the fervour of religious ilis- 
“ cipline, he should cause him to fall 
“ from his liiidi di'gree. Terrified by 
“ this thought, he called to the Nymph 
** McnaKa, and addrt‘'Scd her in the fol- 
“ lowing words : In lare acconijdisli- 
“ nients INIenaka, thou excellcst all other 
“ Apsaras ;+ then do me a kindness, and 
“ attend to what I am about to say. 
“ Viswamitra, emblem of the sun in 
“ glory, is performing such a dreadful 
“ act of penance, as maUeth my heart to 
“ tremble. Meiiaka, be he iliy charge. 

He is a man of a rigid disposition, and 
“ of an unconquerable spirit, who iscoii- 
siantly engaged in severe acts of mor- 
“ tification. Go thou and iiiftame him 
“ with love, that he may not cause me 
“ to fall from my high estate. Go and 
‘‘ interrupt his devotions, so shdlt thou 

* Viswamilra. Thu wonderful person was., at- 
f'ording to the Mah&bh&rata, the son of Uadee, 
the son of Kusika, king of Kanyakubja, which 
seems to be the ancicui ii.nne of Caiiojc, on the 
Ganges. 

t Sakra. One of the many names of liidra, god 
of the visible heavens. . 

} Apsar&i. Celestial Myinpht. 


“ relieve me iVoin my great anxiety 
“ tempt him wi'li tliy vouili <i id b-'anty ^ 

witlilmncv wards, with graceful airs, 
“ and bew ircliiicr ..miles, and divcithi'ii 
“ from his dc' oilriis." 

Meuaka u'plu-! . “ '’’b.ir lioly man is 
“ possesM'd (U a vN' ciii ^rnrir, of great 
“ religious Icivour, ac.l is, wiiliil, \ehc- 

m ‘i tly [none lo anger, U'. is-Lil'O known 
“ unto mj lord. I lovv : lial! 1 not he .‘fraid 
“ of the cH’cis of tliat spiiii, of that leli- 
“ gious Ici vruir, and of that .i.i ;cr, of 
“ which even thou llijM.'lf art alr.dd ? 
“ He it was, who dcpiivcd the great 

ViVidita of liis helov'cil sous ;§ who 
“ wa> originally of ihe niilli ary older, 
“ but who, by hi.s piwcr, bic.imc a 
“ Jlrahman;!! and who, for the purpoM- 
“ of abliiiion, fanned a rivei wliicli was 
“ aIino.>t impa'S'ible from the abundance 
“ of its water • the same most sacred 
“ stream which people call Kausiki, in 
** which the iniglily and uligwus piince 
“ IMaianga^ formerly kept his family 
“ within a e.istle, being reduced to the 
“ situation of one wholivetli by Inintiiig; 
“ which, in lime past, upon the holy 
“ man’s letuining to bis hermitage, dur- 
** iiig a Aniline, he called Paia, and on 
** whose baiik.s he himself gladly ollieiat- 
“ ed at a sacrifice for Matanga. It was 
“ to him even thou, O lord of lieaveuly 
“ hosts, wente.st for proteciioii, when 

^ VVlio dipt iLil V>ia‘.lit.i 'if hi.. Ik ImmiI sons. 
VHsisiit.i n orii* ol till ir );ri rl eu.|ihi is. lit; lud 
H iuiiidrvil nlio \>crc .ill killi'il, .H'd devoured 
by a poor uiiluiiiiiiate piiiic.', wli.le uiid..r the 
iiifluctirc ol a iiif'C, and p of tin evil- 

f.piiir, whuh Vis'.voiiiti.i caiii>t.d to tntii into 
him. 

II llecamc a Ilrahinan. 1 bi\e heard it said 
that a late king of riav.nico e, lo laise hiinselt to 
a higher degree, tliiii tbat in which he was born, 
had a golden tow inadi', laige enough to hold him- 
self; lu was prodiued lioiii ib • Cow, Mrliirh was 
piosintod »o till* aii i his ilivine origin was 

acknowledgid by tlu PricLiliood. Thu siory is, 
however, d lift renlly relatedi ind the legcneralioii, 
tlirongh the golden Cow, said to have been an 
atonement fur hiscriinCH, and iiol for cxuliaiion 
in cast. 

^ Matanga. He is afterwards called Trisanku, 
and IS, probably, the Trince, wlio, when possess*, 
t'd of an evil-spirit, was cniploycd by Viswamitra 
to destroy the sons of Vasishia ; and if he be, 
he is sometimes called Kalm&sap&da. 
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“ lliou wcil iifiiiul of J^oina.* He it 
“ was who forine.l .mother woihl with 
the wealth of thi* ^^lk^hat^as,•|' ami 
who also loiiiiflecl file iWikshatr.is, be- 
('iiiiiiiii; wiili PialiMiivana. He also 
“ gave proteetion to TrisankUjJ when 
ovci whelined hv the ein>e of his spi- 
“ ritual guide. I am greatly afiaid of 
him to whom these jveveial deeds he- 
“ long: fe.'U!li me Ihen, () distinguished 
'' Being, how he may not consume me 
“ with the foe of his rage ; for with his 
“ glory hf (.111 leduee to ashes all the re- 
gioiis of the woild. lie can shake the 
“ earth with his foot, he can rediiee the 
“ mountain ]Meru§ to a heap of luiiis, 
and (piickly confound the liea\enly 
points. Now can a female like myself 
“ venture toapproach one like him, whosii 
“ faculties are in suhjec'tion, wlio, in- 
“ llamed with the fervour of rel gious 
“ /.eal, a])peareth like the God of fin*, 
‘‘ whose face glovveth like the saeiificial 
“ fl.ame, and whose eyes are as the sun 
and moon ? How can one like me, O 
“ Jir.st of celestial spirits, venture to 
‘‘ touch, as it were, the all-devouri'ig 
“ tongue of lime }\\ How should not one 
*■* like me he afraid of him whose extra- 
“ ordinary powei is dre.ided evenhyYa- 
“ ma^ and Soma, by thi’ Maharshis,** 
“ the Sadhyas,'l'+ and t he Valakhil)as .* 
‘‘ liul seeing I have hccii tlius addressed 
“ by thee, O chief of spirits, how eaii I 
“ avoid going into the presence of the 
“ saint.’ (juard me, O prince of hea- 
‘‘ venly ho.sts, and think how I iii.ay with 
safely proceed to execute thy will ! If 
** it be thy pleasure, let Marnta, (the G(»d 
“ of wind) attend and blow aside my 
“ robes, as I dance before him ; and, 
in thy bounty, lot .Maiiamatlm, (tln^ God 
“ of love,) accompany me j andletVayii,+J 

* Sum I One of liic names (if tlio Moon, 
t Nukshati.ts. ronstellutiona, stars in general, 
i Trj'.uiku, v'kIc Matanga iurmte licforc. 

( Mern. The North I’olc, l.ible(l to be an cx- 
cecdit'^ intiuntain. 

II All devouring tongue of lime. Time in de- 
stroying the world IS rcjircsenled with a longue 
of flaming fltc. 

^ Yain.i. King of Death, and Judge of the 
Dead. According to whose «5*nten( c tluvc'ihcr 
'iscend to Swarga^or .ire driven down to Naraka i 
'jr else assume, on eirtli, ihe torm of sonic 
animal. ' 

Maliaishi'-. The highest .»rdci of saints, 
tt SMhyas. An order of holy men, 
il Viyttk A pcnonificaliun of the air or wind. 


“ W'aft inc sweet-scented g.ilos from the 
“ neighbouring grove, while 1 am engag- 
“ ed ill tempting the holy sage. 

“ Imlra, the ruler of the firmament, 
having consented to her several rc- 
quests, she departed for the hermitage 
‘‘ of the olTspriun of Kusika aeeoinpauied 
“ by V'^iiyu, the god who is in |>erpetual 
motion. The wanton Mcn.ika disco- 
“ vereii in the licrniiliige the holy Visvva- 
“ initra, whose taults were deslioyed hj 
“ the fervour of his ilevotions, inflicting 
‘‘ upon himself the most painful acts of 
“ mortifuMtion. — Having saluted him 
“ with tokens of respeet, she heg.in to 
spent and pl.ay about, in the presence ol 
the holy man, wdiile Maruta blew oft 
“ her llowing lobc, which livalled the 
“ moon in biiglitness ; and as the gar- 
“ ineiit was f.illintr to rlic groiiml, the 
wanton nymph smiled at the bashful 
god because he w.is ashamed, now and 
“ then, ilarling her lovi ly eyes upon the 
** saint: at length, the holy Visw.imitr.i 
“ perceiving a female of inconqiarahk 
“ he.uity, and in the jiilnie of youth, 
“ standing ii|;on a rising ground, jiei- 
“ plexed and iut.ingled in her g.irnieni*', 
“ and .\lmo''t unt'orered, his heait wa.’ 
“ instantly inelined towards her; and as 
“ he fell into the ])ovverof desire, lie iii- 
** viK‘d her tovv.iitls him ; and she, spot- 
less heauly, being nought averse, rea- 
dily eomplied.— They lited together 
for awhile, till, .it lenglli, MeuakA 
“ conceived, and, in due lime, bore Sa- 
“ kuntala upon the banks of the river, 
“ IMuliiii, among tlie delightful snowy 
“ mouDtaijis. She laid tlu' new-born io- 
“ fant near the river, and, as her purpose 
“ w'as now cflTeeted, she presently retuni- 
ed to the mansion of linira. 

“ Certain birds of j)rey, called Sakuii- 
“ tas,§§ perceiving an infant lying asleep 
“ in the midst of those uninhabited 
“ wilds, the haunt of lions ami tigers, 
guarded it around, lest those beasts of 
prey, which .are greedy of flesh, should 
“ devour it. Going to the riv'er to per- 
“ form my ablutions, (continued Kanwa,) 
“ there 1 diseovered this child .sleeping io 
“ the midst of a solitary, but delightful 
“ grove, surrounded by a flock of Sakun^ 
“ tas : I took her up, and having carried 

for which there are no h'ss than eighteen names, 
moitof them in common use. 

Sakuntos. Vultures. 
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licr to my atiode, 1 placcil Ium* in the 
same situation, as if she had been my 
own daugliter. In the 4»rdin;n]ces of 
“ our law arc inenlioneil three degrees of 
fathers, namely, that of him who be- 
getteth, of him who granteth life, and 
“ of him who feedeth with bread. No\^ 
because she was protected by those 
birds, which we call Saknntas, in the 
‘‘ midst of an uninhabited foiest, I was 
induced to bestow on her the name of 
vSiikuntala. Know, O holy man, that 
“ Sakimtala is thus my daughter ; and 
“ thus doth the virtuous J:>akuiitald rc- 
“ spcct me as her father.’* 

“ This, continued Sakuntala, is flic story 
of my birth, and in this manner, () king 
of men, know that I am the daughter of 
the pious Kainva. I consider Kanwa as 
iiiy father, not having known my natural 
father. Thus, () king, have I related 
the story of my birth, just as it was re- 
peated before me.” 

“ It is very evident, (said Dushwaiita,) 
from what thou hast told me, O happy 
maiden, tliat thou art born of the regal 
and inilitaiy order.* Consent to be my 
bride, fair damsel, and iii^tnut me bow 
1 shall serve thee, and I will presently 
bring thee a necklace of gold, and clotlis 
of the finest tcxtuic, and car-rings set in 
gold, decked withgLuns of various clinics, 
witli ornaments for tiie brea-'t and arms, 
and costly fiir.s. Yicbl (o he my wife, and 
tliat luoiiient niy wlnde kiiigdjuii shall be 
lliine • come, heantiful, timid maid, let 
ns be unikd by tlic Ccandliarvaf nuptial 
tic, for of all the inodes of marrying, the 
Uaridhana is esteemed the best.” 

Sakuntala modestly rc|iiic(t — “ Sir, my 
father i.s gone hence from llie hei milage 
to fetch some fruit. — Stay for him awhile, 
and perhaps he himself will give thee my 
hand.’* Dushwaula then snid — “ Fault- 
less fair one, I am too anxious to posscs.s 
thee, who art so greatly endowed ; and 
know that now it is for thee alone I waif, 
to whom I have lo.st my heart ! Seeing 

* Thar thou art born of the regal and miliiary 
order. Dushwanta makes tins observation, be- 
cause, had she, as he first suspected, been tim 
daughter of a Hraliman, it would not liave been 
lawful for him to have married her. Her i.aiunil 
fallier, as has been seen, was oiiginalK of the 
military order; and, thougli he lonk upon him- 
self the Bralimanhood, he seems not to have been 
admitted by that order. 

t G&ndbarva, a derivative from Ganfliiarva, a 
celestial singer. 

Asiatic Journ.^^ 0 . 19 . 


!h;il ihon uri without kindred, thou art, 
by the divine law', competent to di^pc^e 
of ihjsclf — N jiw there arc eight modes of 
niarriage, diMtinguislied by the law, thus 
briefly dcnomiiuued : Brahma, Daiva, Ar- 
sha, Prajapatya, Asoora, Gundharva, 
Rakshasa, and Paisacha. J Of these. Ma- 
im, wdio is railed Svvayamblm, hath de- 
clarccl, that llic four first uukIcs are law- 
ful for the priesthood, and the first six, in 
due order, for the nobility. The Uak- 
shasa is likewise said to he proper for the 
regal order; but tlic Asnra is appuLnted 
for the merchants and mecliHiiics. (If 
the five first, llirccare said to be lawful, 
and tw'o unlawful. The Pai^.'iclia and the 
Asnra are at no time to be adopted. Ac- 
cording to this ordinance is the path of 
the law to be pni sued. Suspect not hut 
tliat both the Gamlharva ami the Rak- 
.shasa modes are lawful for the regal and 
military order, and may, withonl doubt, 
be used, cither separati'ly or togetlici. 
Thus, () hcantifiil maiden, tlioii, being 
full of love, .irt (oinpelent to become tbii 
wife of me, u’lio am also full ut Io\l, 
acconling to the Garidliarva nianiage 
rites.” 

Sakuntala then saiil-^^ If such be .i 
liwliil way, and il I am ni) own nreticss, 
and free tobcNiow my iiaud.hcar the con- 
dition of my consent, .’‘ml promise to pti- 
form faithfully wbrit I now in piivate a‘'k 
— that the child w liieh may be the fiu'.t 
of our nnif n be appointeil Vuva-irija,S 
heir to thy dominions. — 1 tell thee tinlv, 
great king, if w hat I ask be granted, oer 
union ina> be .ieeoinpli>hed ” 

Tlie king, wiiliont wailing »o consider, 
eagerly replied • “ Let it he so ! and I v>ill 
“ even bring lin e if) my Own nly, he- 
“ caiiro tlion ait worthy ; and this I pro- 
“ mi.^e faith fiilly to iierforni.” Hariiig 


t Briilima, Daivn, Sir. F.icli of tl.rse e'.p.ht 
miulca nf mnrnaijc is (lr-.riibv(l in >i tlipcfl c;f 
mnr.il and rclii^imi • iliO lo*, c'ulaincd for Ihc Tour 
Trilirs n.spectuely, attributed t> Mann Sw;vy- 
ambhii, and rntitU^d MAnava-einnti-«f.srra. 
The Gfmdiirva marn.'igc in \h-\t work )9 thus 
described. '* The union of aviigiti, .indtlicob- 
** lect of her cboire, of ibcfnicIvHj hy inutti.M 
** con"ent, is uiulerstood to be ihe o.'mdharva 
** mode i It it an union which is the otr.piiug of* 
•• love.” 

J Yuva-T.iiB. A title piren to the person who 
)t fidinad to succeed the iei;;ning prince, it means 
Yoiing-Kinp. * 

VoL. IV. C 
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Aaid this, he took the virtuous maiden by 
both her hands, and they were united in 
the bonds of mutual love.— And, when 
he had appeased her troubled mind, he 
took his leave, giving her repeated assur- 
ances, that he would send an escort 
to conduct her to his palace. With this 
promise, the king departed, thinking of 
iCaiwa, and what he might do when he 
should ))e informed of what had come to 
|p)iss; and with his thoughts thus employ- 
ed, he entered his capital. 

Soon after the departure of Dushyanta, 
the holy Kaiiwa returned to the hermi- 
tage; but SakuntnlA was so ashamed, 
that she could not venture into the pre- 
sence of her father, until Kanwa, who 
v^<endaed with a divining knowledge, 
inspired by the fervour of religion, 
Mked at her with a prophetic eye, and 
nus cheerfully addressed her—** O fortu- 
ne woman, the union whicli thou hast 
this day for ned with a man in private, 
altliough hast not consulted me, is 
not contraiy to the divine law : the G&nd- 
haiTa mode of marriage is pronounced 
the b^t for the military order. It is said 


to be the private union of a pair, whoia 
loves are mutual, without tne repetition 
of prayers and invocations. Dushwanta, 
whom thou hast chosen to be thy lawful 
husband, is a man of high degree, of an 
exalted mind, and just and religious prin- 
ciples. 'I'by son shall be an illustrious 
progenitor, and a mighty one upon the 
earth. He shall inherit the whole world, 
whose limits are the ocean ; and when he 
shall go forth against the foe, his army 
shall always be victorious.** 

When the holy man had done speaking, 
Sakuntala relieved him of his burden ; 
and when she had put away the fruits 
which he had collected, and refreshed him 
by washing his feet, she thus addressed 
him— 1 pray thee let thy favour be 
shewn unto the most exalted king Dusb- 
wanta, whom I hare chosen for my lord, 
and unto all those who are his compa- 
nions and friends.** Kanwa replied— 
** On thy account, Sakuntal^, who art 
wortliy of my favour, 1 consent ; and thou 
maystask of me any other boon tby heart 
is most anxious to obtain.** 

[Tq ht concluded in our ne^i.) 


ISXTOACTS FROM CHINESE WRITERS 

RELATING TO 

THE PERIOD WHEN THEIR CHARACTERS WERE 
INVENTED. 


By jyuihm Huttmann, 


Several European literati have placed 
the inveutiou of the Chinese characters in 
the reign of Hoang ty, but Chinese au- 
thors mention their invciiliou at an ear- 
lier period. 

In the second page of the introduction 
to the Tong Kien lau yao, an abridged his- 
tory of China, containing th«^ fabulous 
ages, the inventiou of knotted cords for 
promulgating laws is ascribed to Souy 
jin chy, and the invention of writing to 
jSsehoangchy, his successor ; Wt in the 
reign of Tsuu lou chy, it is remarked, 
page 3, that knotted cords were used in 
every reign to Chin nong's inclusively. 
The invention of writing is described iii 
the following manner, page 3, Sse hoang 
chys, or 'Fsang tys, proper name was Hie, 
seeing at louy, ou the river Lo, a tortoise 


bearing writing on its shoulders, blue 
letters ou a red shell, Tsang ty received 
it. Afterwards examining heaven and 
earth*s mutations, looking up he saw the 
constellation Kouey and the circle and 
curves properties; looking down he saw 
the tortoise’s various lines,bird*8 plumages, 
mountains and rivers appearances, and 
then invented writing. When writing 
was invented heaven rained grata and Che 
demons lamented in the night. 

TbeTong kien kang mo history of China 
commences with Fo by. After noticing 
his tracing the 8 Koua, it states, page *i, 
that he invented writing to substitute for 
knotted cords in the promulgation of 
law's page 3, it cites from tlie Ouai ky 
histor)*, that to commemorate a dragon 
horse's sallying from CAouy in the river 
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Ho, thiB emperor appointed Tchu Siang, 
whom he named Fey long chy to make 
characters. 

The invention of characters by Fo hy 
is corroborated by a citation from the Oey 
so tse youen, a treatise on the origin of 
the characters in the 81st. chapter of 
the Encyclopedia Tsieu Kio ku louy 
Chou. Pao hy chy (Fo hy) receiving a 
splendid dragon as a prognostic, made 
dragon characters ; Chin nong, because a 
beautiful stalk of rice, bearing eight ears, 
towered above its companions, made rice 
ear characters ; Hoang ty, because he saw 
a brilliant cloud, made cloud characters. 
Kirchcr has published specimens of these 
characters in the China lllustrata, and 
(Edlpus i^gyptiacus, copied from the Ouan 
pao tsucu chou Collection of 10,000 va- 
luables. 

In Kong ngan koue's preface to the 
Chou King it is stated, page 1, that Fo hy 
Chin nong and Hoang ty’s books are the 
three fen called Ta tao the great science. 

The Tong kicn Kang mo, declares, page 

tiuit Yen ty chin nong chy first cultivat- 
ed the five species of grain, examined 
one hundred plants and made medicines. 
An extract from the Ouai ky, inserted in 
tlic commentary oil this text, mentions that 
Yen ly in one day’s examination discovered 
seventy noxious plants and their anti- 
dotes, and afterwards made a book of 
prescriptions for curing the people’s mala- 
dies, which was the foundation of the 
art of medicine. Page 10, text. Hoang 
ty appointed six counsellors and twp his- 
toriographers. Commentary Kouaii tse 
says, that the Emperor made Tsang hie 
the left hand historian, Tsu Song the 
right hand historian ; Tsang hie seeing 
birds and animals traces forming a kind of 
figures, made characters. In a note Nau 
Siuen quotes from the Ouai ky that Sse 
hoang chy is Tsang ty, his proper name 
was Hie, and he invented characters ; in 
another part it states that Hoang ty ap- 
pointed Tsang his left hand historian 
and he ma^e charactera ; 1 cannot ascer- 
tain which is right, or if Tsang hie made 
them before Fo hy ; again it says Fo hy 
invented writing, when he finished trac- 
ing the Kbua he made characters; why 
should the first literati have lines hnd not 
fharacters ? The age being distant and 


the history dubious, I cannot reconcile the 
differences. 

A sketch of Tsang life's life in the fourth 
historical and biographical volume of tlie 
Encyclopedia Louy chou san tsay touhoey, 
page 4, relates that he was born with four 
•yes in Hieu yonen’s (Hoang ty's) time, 
who appointed for left and right hand his- 
torians for compiling history, Tsang hie 
andTsou Song, (Tsang hie) executing Ids 
commission, first (observed) birds traces 
and made characters, then heaven rained 
grain and the demons lamented in the 
night; people have since asserted that 
Hie invented writing, but there was writ- 
ing in Fo hy's time which was the first of 
all the kinds of characters. Hie merely 
augmented and improved his writing. 
The Tchouen chou youeii kyf history of 
the ancient characters, which probably 
contains a dissertation on the origin of 
the Chinese characters in its preface, and 
the Descripiiun of Moukden in 32 kinds 
of Chinese and Tartaric characters to 
which it is prefixed, being deficient in the 
English public libraries, I am necessi- 
tated to cite the translation and transcripts 
in the Originc des dilf^rentes sor ea de 
caracteres Chinois, in Amiot’s Eloge de la 
ville de Moiikdeii par I'Einpcrcur Kicn 
long and Hager’s caracteres auciensiii the 
monument dc Yu. 

Hie characters invented by Fo hy Chin 
hong and Hoang ty, are described pp. 180, 
141, and Ib'O, of the Origine des carae- 
ttres CliinoiH, compiled by the most emi- 
Chincse literati, aud specimens are given 
by Dr. Hager, Numbers 24, 7, and 15. 

1 am completely aware of the uncer- 
tainty of the early Chinese history, but 
at the history of Hoang ty rests oii the 
same authorities aud is no better authen- 
ticated than the history of his predeces- 
sors, 1 am unwilling to reject the nume- 
rous 6>rmal attestations of the invention 
of writing before his reign, and implicitly 
adopt an assertion incidentally introduced 
into the commentary on his appointing an 
historiographer, especially as that appoint- 
ment implies the previous existence of 
writing. 

• See inschriftdes Ya (ibcneUt and crklSrt 
von Joliui von Kltproth. 
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ACCOUNT 

OF AV 

ADMIRABLE CEMENT USED IN PERSIA. 

EiTtravtcdfrom the Letters nf a Jiritish Officer in Persia during a Journey 
through Persia, Georgin, and Russia, to England, in 1808. 

(From the Calcutta Magazine.) 


“ In wandrnnp over tlic ruins of this 
lamed cify, (Ispahan) amid all ilioseaiclii- 
itictural lemains, so jiroiusely scatieied 
over this woe-slruck laud, 1 have ever 
admired the uncoitimoii durability of a 
dark rolourcd composition, used in the 
stiucture of those edifices. 

“ By close observation in any one ex- 
tent of mill, the gradual progress of a slow 
decay may he traced witli sufijcient regu- 
larity. I have, I helieve, done so, and I 
have certainly admired the stiinly resis- 
tance of all atmospheric action, so plainly 
evident in the dark and rugged sui face of 
the old baths, cascades, and aque.ducts, — 
which have yielded but slowly, and this 
only to tlie persevering and vigoious at- 
tacks of time. 

“ This composition, in ils most perfect 
state, ill covered spots, presents the ap- 
. jiriarance of liighly polished jet, and in 
other places, the walls appear to he gra- 
il iiiill) weai’ing down with a sharp Mininiit 
and a broad unhijureil base. The first 
8)niptoins of suffering arc discovered in a 
tarnished and clouded appearance of the 
surface, whence it passes to a complete 
obscuration, a gradual roughening, in- 
creased ruggedness, and the commciicc- 
mentof adark grey hue of the surface. Even 
at this stage, and in the most exposed si 
t nations, the decay is slowly and with 
difficulty effected, for the bare grey front 
remains long indented with deepinequali- 
ties, overtopped with narrow annular 
boundaries, formed of an aggregate more 
perfectly white and compact than the 
lower surfaces — these irregular projec- 
tions arc now in turn worn to a level with 
the bases of the pits or indentures, before 
another fiat stratum of the softer sub- 
stance can be exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, and thus, in an endless scries 
almost, the particles of the aggregate are 
gradually separated and mixed with the 
soil. 

** It appears to me clear from every en- 
quiry I have made on this curious and in- 


teresting subject, that a composition of 
the same materials and manufacture is at 
this day applied as effectually to the same 
purjMiscs. — The appearance of it in a state 
of perfection, whether in the ancient or 
comparatively modern structure, and the 
oral tradition of tlie country as far as it 
can extend, decidedly pronounce them to 
he the same. 

** Here are two baths, one in the quar- 
ter of Becdabad, and tin; other in the 
palace of ('lichelsitooii, both of the reign 
of Abbas I., of the dynasty of Sejac, and 
both in the highest state of preservation. 
They were erected at the cost of two 
white eunuchs of that prince, named 
Abee Koolu Agha, and Kbosro Agb.i, of 
rank Khoojah Bashii. 

‘‘ The first is kept constantly warmed 
for public use, at the rate of five pice per 
head. 

“ These are only two hundied years old 
— the plan of Shcra>: affords examples 
much older, and in short, from personal 
inspection of the remains of some build- 
ings ill my route, a few tombs and some 
wells which arc of acknowledged an- 
tiquity, and from the accounts of some of 
the oldest and most intelligent merchants 
who have travelled over the whole country, 

I do nut hesitate to believe, that the same 
composition has been in use from the time 
of the first Tartar Princes of Persia, pos- 
terior to the Muhomadnn conquest. 

If you consider, that all these vener- 
able remains have been exposed during a 
succession of ages to all the variations of 
temperature, from 123’’ Fahrenheit, to 
the mercurial freezing point, you may de- 
duce sufficient evidence in proof of the 
justice of my admiration of this composi* 
'tiou,** 

' In another, letter he writes as follows : 

Take two parts of lime fresh from the 
kiln, one of finely sifted woodashes— 
water, and the pappus, or the luxuriant 
downy appendage of the seeds of a spcciesi, 
of sanbarum^ as much as may be sufficient 
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to reduce th,c compound to the consistence 
of slightly congealed honey or oil. Tiie 
]ime is to*be slaked by a slight spriukilng 
of water, and the portions measured out. 
A proportionate number of labourers are 
now to be employed for at least forty- 
fight hours without intermission, in 
ihorouglily incorporating tlie ingredients. 
This is beiiteu with a small mallet in the 
right hand witii quick light strokes, while 
with the left the mass is constantly raked 
10 and fro, to prevent the hardening of the 
particles, should too much water have 
been used in slaking the lime. If on the 
contrary small nodules of limestones 
should he discovered, water is again 
sprinkled, ami the process of beating and 
agitation followed up till the ingredients 
are reduced to a finely pulverized and well 
mi.\(;d heap. The temperature of the mass 
during this preparation, is luuch above 
Mood heat. On the tlilid, or, at most, 
fhc fourth day, the compound is prepared 


of the proper consistcucc by the addition 
of a sufficient quantity of water and the 
pappus abovementioned ; and if intended 
to line a reservoir, it is applied to the 
thickness of three or four inches, and it 
to the raising a foundation, to the thick- 
ness of half ail inch on the intervals of the 
bricks ; for other purposes, to the thick- 
ness of the third of an incli. 

“ 'J'he cement is now left to harden suf- 
ficiently to bear tlic suction of a glass or 
stone polisher, of the shape of a globe, 
fastened at the poles. WMiilc hardening, 
it is often inspected by the mason, not 
only to ascertaiu the extent of induration, 
but also to clear from the surface of the 
work a quantity of water which is copious- 
ly collected in the form of congealed va- 
pour. 'Phe polishing is continued till it 
bears the brightness of a mirror, and lie- 
eomes of the consistence of the hardest 
Hint, though not so biitlle.” 


ON THE USE OF LIME AND ALKALI 

IN 

dVing with indigo. 


Indigo has so strong an affinity for 
cloth as to render unnecessary any mor- 
dant. Hut lime ami alkali, as employed 
in dying with indigo, are not to he coii- 
Nidcrcd as mordants ; but merely as afibrd- 
iiig a solution of the eolouriiig matter, 
and, by cleaiisiug the clotli from oil and 
other sordcs, they enable the solution to 
enter and intimately combine with the 
substance of the cloth. These are con- 
ditions absolutely necessary to the pei- 
mancQcy of the dye. 

Indigo has a strong affinity for oxygen, 
which it greedily abstracts from the at- 
mosphere. Unless deprived of its oxy- 
gen it is insoluble in water, its only true 
menstruum being sulphuric acid. A mere 
infusion of the plant, therefore, can afford 
at best but a partial suspension in the 
water of the pollen or colouring matter. 
Even add lime or an alkali, unless you 
also abstract the oxygen of the Indigo, 
still no perfect solution takes place. A 
piece of cloth therefore immersed in either 
€)f these preparations would merely receive 


the small quantity of colouring matlei, 
exirneted by this method, on its surfaer, 
from uhich it might easily be dislodged. 

Two common methods of dying with 
Indigo (the first commonly used for linen 
and cotton, the second for wool or silk) 
sufficiently illustrate this. 

1st. — To Indigo and quicklime in watei, 
is added sulphate of iron, or s<ime metal- 
lic sulpliurct having a greater affinity foi 
oxygen than has the basis of Indigo. Tli.^ 
green oxide of iron, liberated by part or 
the lime, seizes on the oxygen of the In- 
digo ; that substance is tlien dissolved by 
the rcinaimler of the lime. 

2d. — ^To liuligo in water is added bran, 
or some other vegetable substance, which 
readily undergoes ftTineiitation. During 
this process, the Indigo parts with its 
oxygen ; and, by adding an alkali or lime, 
is dis.solved. 

This last also in part determines the 
point concerning the plant whilst ferment - 
i ug in the vat. Permanency might be oh- 
tained from sucli a dye, but its brif- 
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liancy so impaired by the large portion of 
impurities combined with it, as to render 
it of little value. The colour imparted 
would be what dyers term ** Burnt Indi- 
go nor could these impurities, 1 ima- 
gine, be easily separated; excepting by 
the common method of precipitating the 
colouring matter. Another great objec- 
tion to either method, would be the diffi- 
culty of producing any required shade. 

Woad, the Indigo of England, is never, 
] believe, even where the fresh plant is 
readily procurable, used, excepting when 
reduced to a substance nearly similar to 
the Indigo of commerce. 

Respecting the use of lime and alkali ; 
one of these is, 1 believe, in general snf- 
ficieot. Quicklime, in general, in the two 
al>ovcmcntioned methods. An alkali and 
alum in the process of dying with the 
sulphuric solution of Indigo. 


The natives of thia country in general 
use the second method ahovemeutioned. 
The \-egetable substance which tjhey prefer 
is a decoction of the seeds of the Cassia 
Tora, or oval leaved Cassia, in conjunction 
with lime and an impure soda. 

Perhaps a superior kind of Indigp 
might l>e collected, in small quantities, by 
carefully gathering the plants, and agitat- 
ing them sufficiently in a lat^e portion of 
water, so as to separate the fine pol- 
len merely from the leaves. By allowing 
this to stand the pollen might be easily 
collected and if necessary again washed in 
more water with perhaps the addition of 
a little alkali, to cleanse it from all impu- 
rities. The remainder of the plant might 
then undergo the usual process for ex- 
tracting the common Indigo of com- 
merce. 


NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

By Mr. Chupman.^ (Continued from p. .545, vol, HI.) 


Thus circumstanced, I think there is 
little probability of his executing the 
projects luentionecl at our conference. I 
rather conclude, vvl^^V* the Tonquinese 
possess the driest provinces to the north- 
ward, with an old claim to the whole 
country,* and his attempts arc baffled 
upou Donai, that he lias more reason to 
dread the loss of his present possessions, 
than to flatter himself with the hope of 
future conquests. 

About two degrees to the north of Qui- 
uion, lies an island called Pulo Canton ; 
and between thirty and forty minutes 
north of this, another named Pulo Cain- 
pella; the latter possesses a convenient 


* After the great Revolution which made the 
Tartar* maeteri of the empire of China, the 
western provinces threw off their allegiance, and 

were formed into a kingdom under a prince whose 
descendant now reigna in Tonquin, A colony 
l^om thence, about the beginning of the llth cen- 
tnry, poaaeased themaelvea of Cochin China, 
having driven the original inhabitanu back to the 
monntains, and after long and bloody atniggie* 
^iththeTonqnineae, who still consider them as 
rebkli, becsrac independent. 


place for the ships to anclior in, and other 
advantages, which made the French sonic 
years ago send a vessel with a letter 
from the Iting, accompanied by rich pre^ 
sents, offering to purchase it from the 
Government of Cochin China. The offer 
was, however, wisely refused. 1 believe 
it would now be at the service of any 
nation who would be at the trouble of 
taking possession of it. Upon the conti- 
nent opposite to this island, is the en- 
trance to a river by which the junks go up 
to Faifo; and there is a branch of it 
which falls into the harbour of Turon. 

We anchored in Turon bay the 2d of 
August, and found here four Macao ves- 
sels. In a few days after they were join- 
ed by another. There bad also been a 
small Spanish snow trading upon the coast 
this season. The Portuguese of Macao 
buy up the refuse of the Canton maiket 
after the departure of the Europe and 
Indian ships, which they hitherto dis- 
posed of in Cochin China to great advan* 
tage; but thisyear they complained much 
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of thdr lossei and of the Impositions they 
had suffered. Having obtained the per- 
mission of the Mandarine, 1 hired a toter> 
able house in the village of Turon. It is 
built upon th^ banks of a river falling into 
the harbour, to the south-east, and com- 
municates, as I before observed, with the 
river of Faifo. There had been several 
large and good houses here, but most of 
them were destroyed in the troubles. The 
banks of the river were cultivated with 
rice, brenjalls, and some sweet potatoes. 
The country farther back seemed entirely 
neglected, covered, however, in several 
places, with groves of Oranges, limes, 
jacks, plantains, and bamboos, in most of 
whicli were the remains of dwelling- 
houses. When 1 had been liere three or 
four days, the Mandarine who governs 
the province of Cliam, on the part of 
Jgnaac, came down the river, attended by 
four gallics rowing between forty or fifty 
oars each, and landed at a house on the 
opposite side to where I lived. The same 
day he sent to know when he should wait 
on me. I chose, however, to be first to 
make tliis compliment, and crossed the 
river in one of his gallics for that'pur pose. 
He received mo in great form, himself 
seated upon a bench placed on an emi* 
nence, the lesser Mandarines and soldiers, 
to a considerable number, ranged on each 
side of him. 1 presented to him the pass- 
port I had received from tlie king, which 
he respectfully stood up to heai' read, and 
then welcomed me to Turon. This was 
the Mandarine with whom the dispute 
had happened the preceding year. 1 beg- 
ged therefore he would inform me how it 
had arisen, and the causeof his seventy to 
the people who had fallen into his hands. 
He replied, that tlie commander of the 
English ship had been prevailed on, by 
some Mandarines of the former govern- 
ment, then in arms at Turon, to assist 
them with men and arms ; and that the 
ship’s boat being sent up the river with 
them, had been attacked by his people 
aud taken f that some of the crew were 
killed, some jumped into the river and 
were drowned, and some fled to the 
woods where they perished with hunger. 
He then gave me a license for trading, 
strictly enjoining all persons to pay for 
what they purchased, and in nowise to 
molest or ill treat us or our attendants, 
upon pain of bdng severely punished. The 
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misfortune was, we could not find any 
body capable of purchasing in the province. 
After be had given me an invitation to 
visit him at Faifo, 1 took my leave, here- 
turning the same night. 

The thirteenth I set out for Faifo in a 
small galley, furnished by the Mandarine 
of Turon. We left the village between sin 
and seven in the evening, and reached 
Faifo about nine o'clock the next inorn> 
ing. It w^as a pleasant serene night, the 
water perfectly smooth, no noise to be 
heard but tlie regular strokes of our cars; 
and a song, not destitute of harmony, 
from the rowers. Listening to this, and 
chatting amongst ourselves, we gradual^ > 
fell asleep ; and when w'e were awakeiico 
at the places the galley stopped at, to give 
an account of who wo were, it was only 
to be relullcd to a like pleasing repose. 
On one of these occasions we were not 
a little alarmed* — on opening our eyes 
we found ourselves under a high moun- 
tain, part of which impended over tlw 
river, and seemed ready to tumble and 
bury us under its ruins. Returning by 
day, we found this place really curious. It 
was a large mountain of white marble, 
situated on a low plain close to the water- 
silk, unconnected with any of thedistaut 
hills. We could perceive several cracks 
and holes in the body of the mountain, 
and round it w'cre lying some vast frag- 
ments, which we concluded to have been 
separated from it. The eye in wandcritig 
over it, presented the fancy with tlie ideas 
of pillars, houses, towers, drc. Near Ji 
were a few huts, inhabited by stone-cut- 
ters. I did not see any other speciinc'ns 
of their ingenuity than pestles and mor- 
ters of different sizes. Probably the mar- 
ble was formerly applied to a more exten- 
’^ive use. On arriving at Faifo, w^^ #erc 
surprised to find the recent ruins of a 
large city, the streets laid out ou a regu- 
lar plan, paved with flat stone, and well 
built brick houses on each side. But alas! 
there was now little more remaining than 
the outward walls, within whichjin a few 
places, you might behold a wretch, who 
formerly was the possessor of a palace, 
sheltering himself from the weather in a 
miserable hut of straw and bam boos** 


* It vru taken and destroyed by one of Ignaic*! 
generals. Before that it was a place of very great 
trade, and furnished cargoes of sogar. cinnatnoit. 
pepper, agula-vrood, &c, to hundreds jniiliB 
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Qf the few edifices left entire was a 
wooden bridge built upon piles, over a 
narrow arm of the river, with a tiled roof. 
The temples and tlicir wooden gods were 
no further molested, than by being robbed 
of their bells, which I understood the pre- 
sent usurper had seized with the purpose of 
roining them iuto money. After refresh- 
ing ourselves at Faifo, I set out for the 
Mandarine's residence, which I reached 
in about five hours. The course of the 
river from Turon to Faifo was a little to 
the efistward of south. It now seemed to 
spread all over the country in a great 
number of branches. Near this house 
was a very populous \illagc, where I pro- 
cured some pi lie- apples and jacks, both 
excellent in their kind. Over the riier 
in this jilace, about fifty yards hroiul, was 
a floating bridge of bamboo hurdles. Here 
1 was obliged to leave the galley, and pro- 
ceed by land in my net for about two 
miles througli paddy flelds. The Man- 
clariue’s house, like several others I saw, 
was within an inclosure, formed by driv- 
ing strong stakes into the ground, inter- 
mixed with bamboos growing; and for 
some distance round it short pointed bam- 
boos were driven obli(piely into tlie 
ground, as if designed to keep oflf cavalry. 
Sevenil good chevaux cic frize wire laying 
about in (liflerciit places. The house was 
spacious, partly coii.*iisiing of brick, and 
. partly of thatch and bamboo. He was 
almost as well attended as his master 
Ignaac. Several of his people were well 
dressed, and had swords in their hands, 
the hilts .'uid scabbards ornamented with 
plates of beaten gold. My conversation 
with the Mandarine was but siiort. 1 
was informed that he was an illiterate 
man, and had the character of being cruel 
and oppressive. An instance of cruelty 
and perfidy was related to me at Faifo. 
Ihcrc was a certain distant relation of the 
royal family who lived in disguise in that 
part of Cochin China pog.sessed by the 
Tonquinesc, with whom this Mandarine 
bad some acquaintance. He made it a 
pretence to send him a pressing invitation 
to conic and reside under his protection, 
with h's family and dependents, not only 
assuring him of personal protection, but 
promising him his friendship. The poor 
man, deceived by these specious prufes- 

whtch retorted thither from all the sea-coast of 
^ China jsnd Japan, 
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sions of personal regard, set out with hU 
wife, his children, and the rest of his fa- 
mily, to a gonsiderahle number. When he 
arrived in Turon bay, he procured an ex- 
peditious conveyance to the Mandarine's 
re.sidence, leaving his family to follow him 
in their boats. He was received by the 
Mandarine apparently with the highest 
marks of satisfaction aiid regard. They 
partook of a repast together, and when it 
was finished, the Mandarine told him that 
his attendants would conduct him to a 
house he had prepared for his reception 
but he had no sooner passed the threshold 
than he was seized hy the soldiers, and had 
his head immediately severed from his 
body.To conclude the scene as he had begun , 
he went on hoard one ofhis gallics to meet 
the family, who were on their way up 
to town ; and as soon as he had reachcil 
their boats, he instantly caused the wo- 
men and cliiUiren to he bouml together 
and thrown into tlic river, seizing all that 
they had brought with them for his own 
use. I was afterwards assured that 1 ran 
the greatest risk in trusting myself in the 
pov/er of this man, who no farther obc} ed 
the orders of Ignaac than they answereil 
Ills own purposes. This I had some sus- 
picion of ’at our interview ; for the king 
having desired to have some articles which 
were in the Jenny, I told him I would 
prevail on the c.iptair. to deliver them to 
his Mandarine at Turon, if he would write 
to him to receive and pay for them. I 
mentioned this circumstance, and he Jic- 
kuowledged the king had done so ; but 
said if he made any purchases they would 
be on ins own account. Finding nothing 
to detain me at Faifo, and indeed not 
being altogetlicr sati.sfied that we w'ert 
secure tliere, I staid only one day and re- 
turned to the vessel. It was now the 15th 
of August, at which time we had warm 
dry wcpther with a few tight showers. 
r-!!t ihe latter cud of this mouth rain 
began to fall frequent and heavy, and 
the wind to blow strong from the south. 

Ou my arrival on board the Amjizon, 
1 w as visited by a I’oringuese merchant, 
just come from Hue,* the capital of 
Cochin China. He acquainted me that 
he was charged with a verbal invitation 
to me from the Tonquinesc Viceroy to 
proceed thither ; and to dispose of any 

t Hue lies in lot. 17 deg. 30 min. noiih. 
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articles of trade wc miglit have remaining, riage with a Toiiqniiiese woman. By 
I have omitted to mention that I had dis- trading to Canton he had acquired some 
patched ray writer, accompanied by Mr. knowledge of the mode practised by the 
Moniz with a letter to the Tonqiiinese Europeans in conducting their commerce. 


Mandarines requesting this favour. He 
said it had not been received when lie 
came away ; nor liad the Mandarine any 
intimation of my design of going, but had 
.sent this invitation entirely of his own 
;iccorJ. I dctcrinined tliereforc not to 
wait for an answer as the weather began 
to grow bad, aiul the Portuguese informed 
me, I migljt procure any hind of refresh- 
ment there, and pass my time more agree- 
ably then wlicre t was, till tlic sea- 
would admit of ray proceeding 
lo the southward. Hearing that there 
was but a very small depth cif water 
upon the Bar of Hue Iliver, I proposed 
to the comniaiidcr of the Jenny to go in 
ills vessel which might give him an o}>poi*- 
tiinity of disposing of his iiivcstinciit. He 
I'onsented and leaving the Aina/oii in 
Turon Bay, I embarked with Mr. Bay- 
.ird the eighteenth of August, the Doctor 
was so good as to remain witli Captain 
Macelninan wlio was dangerously ill; 

I prevailed with some dilliculty, upon our 
Mandarine to accompany me ; he alledg- 
ed that he was equally apprehensive of 
tlie Tonquincse and Tysons, who were 
both the declared enemies of his family. 
^'he Portuguese merchant however ac- 
quainting me that the Touquiiiesc never 
yet put any of tlie royal family to death, 
but suffered them to live unmolested in 
the country, provided they made no dis- 
turbances, 1 at last brought him to coij- 
-icnt. He was well known to the Portu- 
«,ue8e, to whom he voluntarily discovered 
himself ; I ichIIv believe that he had now 
contracted so strong a relish for the Eu- 
roi)can luanucr of living, that the utmost 
of his ambition was to go back to Bengal. 
In our way up we anchored in the Bay of 
Chimoy, whicli is the bf3undary of the 
Tonquinese possessions ; I was informed 
that grapes grew wild in the hills which 
surround this Bay ; but 1 never saw any 
myself in the country, here 1 was met by 
my writer, accompanied by a Mandaiiuc 
with an answer to my letter, containing 
the permission of the Viceroy to proceed 
io Hue, and to bring the vessel into the 
liver if we found it practicable. The 
Mandarine's name was On-ta-hia ; he 
%vas the offspring of a Chinese by niar- 
Asiatic 19. 


He appeared to approve higidyof our open- 
ing a trade with Cwhin China, aiui to have 
a view of procuring the management of 
it, under the denomination of the Com- 
pany's merchant ; I did not think it ne- 
cessiiry t'l discourage tiis cxiiectation. In 
the course of our conversation he took 
an occasion to abuse the government he 
was a member of; and hintod if the En- 
glish tlmiight it an object, how easy it 
would be for them to become masters of 
tlic country. The hook vx^as too unskil- 
fully covered for the bait to allure, 1 ut- 
terly and entirely disclaimed any such in- 
tention. When vve came to the entrance of 
the river, the Mmidariuc stationed there 
came on board in a galley, with a number 
of soldiers and undertook to pilot the 
vessel in. She however was run aground, 
and remained so in some danger ; the 1‘oi- 
iowliig night the tide rose here about six- 
feet. 

It was two days after the vessel anchor- 
ed within tlie mouth of tl\c river, before I 
received pcnnissiuii to go up to town. A 
galley was then sent to i‘arry me. Tlie 
distance from the place we lay at was 
about fiftecu miles towards the sea ; the 
country was sandy and barren ; advanc- 
ing the scene giadually changed. The 
lands put on every appearance of fertility ; 
and we saw' the husbandmen on the 
banks, busied in ciiliiiatioii ; abreast of 
the town twenty-five Chinese Jijnii<; were 
at auchor ; iiiinimerahle country boats 
were passing and repassing; nnii the shore 
was thronged with people. We landed at 
On -la-hia's iiouse ; it v<?as the resort of 
the Chinese, as his office consisted in re - 
porting the arrival of their Junks, and 
procuring them tlicir clearances when they 
were leaving the port ; the next day he 
carried me to the Tonquinese Viceroy. 
Before we set out, On-ta-liia desired to 
see what presents I designed for the Vice- 
roy and what for the general.* 1 shewed 
them to him. He approved them, but 
advised me as a friend to reserve the bejt 
articles for the latter, giving as a reason, 
that theVict'roy was a good man, wlio 


1 The second Mdudanne who had ihc com- 
in*\nd of the fleet and ainiv . 

VoL. IV. D 
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really meant to befriend w, but that the 
favour of the general who was an eunuch, 
and of bad character, was only to be pur- 
chased by sacrificing to his avarice. I ob- 
sen'ed that 1 had heard» from alike prin- 
cipfe, they offered the most costly perfumes 
to the evil being, while they totally disre- 
garded the Supreme and benevolent one. 
He allowed thccomparison to be just, and 
supported the principle they acted upon. 1 
requested him to .select .such tilings aswould 
procure me a favorable reception from this 
counterpart of tlie infernal one. He made 
choice amongst others of a gold repeating 
watch, set with a few small diamonds, and 
emeralds, 1 however took care to reserve 
an equivalent, which 1 hoped would sriffi- 
rieiuly testify the respect I entertained for 
the virtues of the Viceroy. Hei'esidedin 
the palace of the kings of Cochin China, 
six miles higher up the river than the 
town I lauded at. The Abbe Raynal in- 
forms us its circumference is a league, and 
the walls of it planted with thousands of 
cannon ; this description is certainly 
heightened ; 1 visited it several times my- 
self; and a person who accompanied me 
found an opportunity of examining the 
whole. Tim fortidcatioii is an oblong 
square, the greater sides extending as 
near as 1 could guess, half a mile ; the 
les.'ior two thirds of that distance. It is 
tormed by a retaining wall ; behind which 
a rampart of earth, ten or eleven feet 
high, was thrown up, with steps rising to 
a convenient level for the discharge of 
missile weapons. It had no embrazures, 
the guns being pointed through a kind of 
porthole, made in the bottom of the re- 
taining walls. The number mounted was 
about sixty ; the largest nine pounders. 
For six or eight without the wall; short 
pointed bamboos from twelve to six 
inches long were driven obliquely into 
the ground ; beyond these was a ditch, 
eight feet wide and as many in depth ; 
fenced with bamboos growing, which 
was succeeded by another space with 
pointed ones driven into the ground, and 
the whole encompassed by a low checker- 
ed bamboo rail. 'Hie ground within the 
fort was divided by a n^unber of back 
wdlls^ meeting at right angles and forming 
squares, some were allotted to t^e holding 
markets; others to granaries; q charters 
for thesoldiers, stables for elephants .^d 
•horses, &c. &c. the whole was much ouf 
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of repair, the gates of communication 
were mostly down, and the walls falling. 

The palace de-served the name of a good 
lower roomed lioii.se, a terrace thrown uj- 
about six feet formed the floor. Fine 
polished pillars of wood, with stone pe- 
destals, supported the beams and rafters, 
upon which tiled roofs of the different 
compaitinents were laid, they were with- 
out ceiliiig.s. The capitals of the piilais, 
the beain.s and rafters were ornamented 
with curved work. The building uas laid 
out ill spacious verandas and private 
rooms, gradually walnscotted in the cen- 
ter where the roof was highest and admit- 
ted of making lofts above them, their fnr- 
iifciirc consisted of very few moveables, 
mats spread upon the floor with hard 
cushions, great silken lanihorns painted 
in different colours suspended from the 
roofs, with some frames hung up against 
the pillars, containing sentences, written 
in long characters, composed the whole. 
In one of the verandas i was introduced 
to the Viceroy ; 1 found him swinging in 
a net hammock extended between one of 
the pillars and the wainscot of the inner 
apartments. He was a venerable old man, 
about sixty years of age, with a thin sih-ery 
beard, and of most engaging manners. 
His dress was plain and simple, like the 
rest of the Tonquinese, consisting of a 
loose gown, of black glazed linen, witli 
large sleeves, a black silk cap on his head, 
stiffened to a particular form, and sandals 
on his feet ; the cordiality he received us 
with, and to the last apparently preserved 
towards us, still inclines me toacquithim 
of being voluntarily the author of the un- 
merited ill treatment we afterwards ex- 
perienced. He himself and others often 
hinted to me, that althougli the first in 
rank, he was subject to the control of 
his colleagues. 1 acquainted him with my 
business in Cocliin China, much in the 
same tenns I had made use of to Ignaac ; 
adding that the high character given of 
his own personal virtues, and the lenity 
and humanity, 1 had heard the Tonqui- 
nese had shewn to their vanquished ene- 
mies, had inspired me with so strong a de- 
sire of making him a visit, and forming a 
connection with so deserviiig a people, 
that, soon after my ai'rival at Turon, f 
was induced to apply for his permission 
to come up to the capital. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHINESE PLANTS. 


Pak* tscen yong kok fa 

Hong sou hae, k. f. 

Kii chow wuiig, k. f. 

Ma yee wuug, k. f. 

Ngun chuij pak, k. f. .. 

Kum fling mo\v> k. f. 

Chun Huang Kow, k. f. 

Tuey \oiig, I'e k. f, 

Tsuo ling kok, f. 

Yung Shan hong, k. f. 

Nga Laii, k. f. 

Vu Ke woiig, k. f. 

Kuin pccu, k. f. 

Sill too chin, k. f. 

Ngow sik liecu, k. f. 

Vung shall wong, k. f. 

Wong tot fsu, k. f. 

Tsoo lung Ikow, k. f. 

The I'oiegoiug plants are varieties of 
the ChrysHutheiiiuiii iudicuiii ; kuk or kok 
fa is the Chinese generic leriij, the other 
names aiv expi'CAsive of some circuni* 
stance in the flower or plant. 

Keaug uatn Tsoo, k. f.<~-aster Cbiueiisis. 
Nankin dark brown. 

Keang tiaiii lioiig, k. f. — Nanklii red aster. 
Hong clia ta—Caiiiellici Japoiiica, red 
flowers (the Chinese name signifies red 
tea flower). 

Coo youg— hibiscus mutabilis, a tree of 
coiisiderabic ^ize. 

VoBg to ^CaiJiou name) sam ueem (Macao 
name) — Averrhua carambola, a very 
beautitul tree, scarcely ever without 
flower or truit. 

Chun put iow. — Ardisia solauacea, large 
growing fruit tree, bearing most part of 
the year. 

Kutu kut— Citrus aurantiulii var : a heau- 
Ufiil variety of orange. 

'i\Ki yow*— Citrus deciunaua. larg/s Pu- 
Diiilo, or shaddock tree. 

Chu sha kut — Citrus nobiiis, ntandarin 
orange. 

Yung Ngak you — Citrus decumana. Pu- 
luulo of Yung Ngak a town in the pro- 
vince of Canton. 

* The 6nal k as in the word is the pro- 
nunciation of Canton, the dialect of Pekin we 
uiiderstftnd lofunsthe sound to Pai, kc. 


Chrysaiitheiniiiii Indicuin, white velvet. 

■ red embroidered. 

— - tiger’s claw. 

horse's ear yellow. 

while silver needle. 

golden feathered. 

' tall strong scented. . 

yong fe is the name of a 

celebrated Chinese lady. Tne is iiitov- 
icated. 

■ " — dark brown. 

' ■ — shining red. 

Cochineal cliiysanthomuni. 

Imperial chry.santhemuni. 

Golden fringed ch. 

New tiger's daw ch. 

Carnation ch. 

Shining yellow ch. 

Yellow ch. 

Tall dark brown ch. indicum. 

Ma te — Elcocharis tuberosa (scirpus lube 
rosus) one of the most esteemed wa- 
ter plants, the bulb produced at the 
root is the part used. Many acres in 
the neighbourhood of Canton arc occu- 
pied in the cultivation of this vegetable. 
Fa cha fa— Camellia Japonica (varie- 
gated). 

Pak clia fa— do. (white flowers). 

Pak yok Ian — Magnolia ynlaii. 

Suey Haoug — Daphne odora 
Pak seem fa — Gardenia florida. 

Qui fa— Olca fragratis. 

Yay hop — Magnolia pumila. 

Teet die hoey toiig — Pyrus Japonica. 
Hum soo fa — Magnolia fuscata. 

Ho chun kut, or ho necii kut — Citrus au- 
rantiuni. New year orange. 

Lap muey — Calycanthus. 

To keuti— Azalea ludica. 

Pak inuey fa— Pruuus sp. white double 
flowering plum or apricot. 

Tchok serra— gardenia radicans, a low 
growing shrub with fine double white 
fragrant flowers which blow in July 
and August. 

Pak tsow — Ziziphus, a deciduous fruit 
tree of low growth, seldom produces 
good fruit at Canton, is from the more 
northern provinces .-^Flowers April and 
May. 

Wong pe.-i-Cookia punctata, cni. 5pbyl- 
lus, varvofi, cor. 5 petela lingulata. 
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iStaiuina iO iiivariabilia, erecta. Sty- 
lus cylindricus, grossus. Germina 5 
augularia. Bncca 1 spe-rnia A very 
liandsome aud large growing tree is 
reckoned one of the most pleusimt and 
wholesome fruits in this country. Flow- 
ers ill March and ripens in July. 

Hak yeep li chcc^Dimocarpus litchi. 

Tay tsow li chee. 

Wong pc— Cookia punctata, cal. 5 phyl- 
lus, parvus, cor. 5 petala, lingulata, 
stamina 10 invaribiiia, erccta. Stylus 
cylindricii-s, trros^u.s. Germina 5 angu- 
larc. Ikicca 1 sperma. This is a very 
handsome and large growing tree, is 
reckoned one of the most pleasant aud 
wholesome fiuits in this country. Flow- 
ers in Marcli, fruit ripens in July. 

liak yeep li dice — Diinocarpus Litclii. — 
Dark green -leaved. C,0. 1 phyllu.-, 5 
f-.i. Cor. 0. Stamina variant • ab b, 7 . 
ad 8. Stigma 1, 2-partitum, revolu- 
tiiin. (h'lm. 2-lobuin. Racra 1 .-sperma. 
This is a most beautiful tree, in a good 
soil bccoiiie.s very large if not stinted 
by art. The fruit is in the highest es- 
timation amongst the Chinese. This 
variety is accounted one of the best. 


The bulb produced at the root is the 
edible part ; it is boiled when used. 

Nyctanthes Arbor trisiis.— This tree is 
not the production of this part, but has 
been introduced to Macao from Bengal. 
It is a vigorous large growing tree ; its 
dowens only expand in the night, aud 
are very odoriferous ; at sun-rise they 
immediately either fall oif or shut up* 
Flowers in August. 

Hong yok Laii or Sun Ke — Magnolia pur- 
purea. — ^Red flowering Yiilan, a plant 
which has been in England for some 
years. Flowers in May. 

Clioo lung chow— Nepanthes distillaloria. 
— Ma^c. Cal. 4 phyllus reflexus. Cor. 
O. Antherae muUx connatae in globbani 
apice colurnmE. Fern. Cal. 4-phyllus, 
reflexus. Stig. 4. Caps, oblonga, 4-lo - 
culuri.s. Semina muUa. 

This plant grow^s nature.! I> on some 
of the ishiiifls in the vicinity of .Macao 
in moist places, b> the sides of small 
rivulets. Grows from one to three, 
four, or five feet in height. 

Song nia yow — Citrus decumana.— A va- 
riety of the Puniulo orShadock. 


FI, March and April. Fiuit ripens in Kow nga.— Milchclia Champaca.— 

July. This was introduced to Macao from 


Tay tsow Ji chec.— Large coarse Li tchi. Malacca, and becomes a very large and 
—This is much the most free-growing handsome tree. Its flowers are strongly 

tree, and produces the largc.st fruit of odoriferous. Flowers most pair, of tmi 


any of ilm varieties. The fruit is in- hot season. 


ferior in quality to some of the other Choo Ian, nr Pak clioo 1 an.— Cblo rant hu.-, 


sorts. 

Wac dice.— Sour-fruited Litchi, one of 
the least valued sorts. 
Loijgyun—Longan.— Cal. 1 -phyllus, 5 fid. 
Coroll.i .i-j)ctala, parva. Stani. plenim- 
qne 8.1 Germ. 2-Iobum a1iquando3- 
lobiim. Stigma 2-partitum, rcvolutum 
Racca mouosperma. 

Tliis is a very large growing tree, 
produces a tolerably good fruit, but 
much inferior to the Litchi. In the 
habit, as well as in the fructification, it 
has a great affinity to Litchi, and both 
may be species of Sapinda. Flow. 
Maich. Fruit ripens July and August. 
Choo kow Sagittaria affin. Sagittifolia. 
— ^This is an aquatic esculent vegetable 
in general cultivation and use ; is culti- 
vated in low level grounds where a 
constant supply of water can be ad- 
mitted to cover the ground, two, three, 
^ or four inches, as occasion may require, 
according to the strength of the plants. 


white flowers.— This plant is> perhaps 
siifliciently diflbrentfroin C. inconspicu- 
us to constitute a new species. In the tea 
countries its flowcis are said to be mix- 
ed with some sorts of teas to give them 
a fine smell and flavour. Flowers ir 
June. 

Gong yeep Ian, or ooug snk Ian. Aglai«i 
odorata, (five-leaved variety.)— This 
delicate little shrub is one of the most 
common ornamental plants, cultivated 
in pots, and is highly esteemed for the 
fine fragrance of its flowers. Flowers 
most pan of the year. 

Kow tsin tsow, or Yok yeep Ian.— Cym- 
bidioides.— This elegant species grows 
naturally on some bf the islands neai’ 
Macao, but not plentifully. Flowers 
July, August, and September. 

Hook ting-lan. Bletia Tankervillije.— 
Flowers .March anil April. 

Tsoo-lan. Blerioides . Hyacinthina. — 
Flowers Janumy and February. 
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Muk laD» Cymbidium ensifolium Epiden- 
drum Sp.— 'Flowers in February. 

Sin huey pak (from Sin heuy}. — Flowers 
in February. 

Ta ching Ian. 

Tsoo Sum Ian. 

Chek me Ian. 

Kum chc yok yeep Ian. 

The above varieties generally flower 
in the montlis of June and July. f 

Fan tap cho. Goodyeroides. — ^'Fliis little 
plant grows wild in moist places on 


Dane's Island, &c. Flowers in February. 

Lok lecn kok. Trupa bicornis witli green 
fruit. 

Hong Iccn kok. Trapa bicornis, with 
red fruit. This and the preceding are 
annual aquatic plants, and much cu!« 
tivated for the sake of their nuts or 
fruit. Their culture is nearly the same 
as that of the Choo Kow. There is an- 
other variety with black fruil, called Hai 
leen kok, the fruit of which is eaten i aw, 
and is reckoned very wholesome. 


SOUftAH SINGH'S HEMONSTflANCR 
•10 

AURUNGZEBE. 


All due praise be offered to the glo- 
ries of almighty God, and the goodness 
of the adorable Majesty of the King of 
Kings, which is more conspicuous than 
the sun and moon. It is represented un- 
to the Emperor, the Lord of time and 
.''>pacc, that notwithstanding 1, the well 
disposed towards your Majcs-ty, by the 
accidents of my own fortunes, have been 
separated from the immediate piescnce 
of my Lord, yet in the necessary duties 
of a loyal servant, as it is right and pro- 
•per, 1 have ever been ready with my good 
services ; and every thought and desire of 
ruine has been constantly exerted for the 
prosperity of the empire, the Piiiices, 
Lords, Kajalis, Nobles, and Governors 
of Hindustan, the chiefs of Turaii, 
Hum, and Shaum, and the inhabllauts 
of the seven provinces*, and the travcl- 
h*rs by land and sea ; of which it is highly 
probable au idea may have been coiuriiu- 
iiicatcd to the royal heart, flowing, like 
the sea, with abundance and libcruliiy. In 
>'onsidcr*ation therefore of my good ser- 
vices, and the royal favours 1 have ciijoy- 
ttd, I will say a few words in which the 
!atcrest of the prince and the people is 
equally concerned. Having been inform- 
ed, that, in order to wage war against me, 
your well wisher, so much money has 
been lavished, as to exhaust the trea- 
*:ury, and make it nece.ssary to raise a 
large sum in sfiecie by way of capitation- 
tax, ill order to furuish the necessary 

applies for the government. Health and 
prosperity to your Majesty ! The deceas- 
ed Emperor Mohammed Jillaul ud deen 

* Kasmir, Bengaf, Da khan, Gujarat, Labor, 
rurul,and Paishur. 


Akbiir, the found> r of the empires of the 
world, the Lord of whole cuiiiitriea, ami 
builder of kingdoms, on the throne of 
his royal palace issued his commands for 
fifty-two years with unbiiissed justice, 
and sovereign authority ; and became the 
protector of men of every description, 
whether Jews or Christians. Davidcati, 
orDhartan, Hramiii, or Sueriaii, the pie- 
servor of the rites, and universal friend of 
all, was honored, hy the voluntary eun- 
seiitof all parties, with the title of Jug- 
gut Harrow, or Guardian of Mankind. 
His Maje-sty also, Mohammed Noor uf^ 
dccu, now in licaven, Jehangir Vadshaw, 
for twenty- two years extended the shad', 
of his royal foot over the iieads of mo; 
tals, and with a heart for fiiendship, and 
a hand for business, brought happiness to 
light. His late Majesty, also called Sekan- 
der the second, for thirty-two year-., 
having spread the blessed shadow of pro- 
tecliun over the world by tlic decision of 
the worldly matters of mortals, obtaiuc<i 
the fruit of immortality iu heaven ; and 
having acquired all the marks of fortune, 
and prosperity became the very curren-; 
term fur excellence, and sign of reputa 
lion on c'arth. Uy the blessings of these 
good intentions, and the magnificence cf 
these illustrious actions of his ancestors, 
wheresoever he turned his eye, he sa*v 
victory in present, and prosperity in fu- 
ture days. At tiiat lime many forts and 
kingdoms came into his power, but in your 
Majesty's reign many have been finally 
alienated, an<l the rest will very soou go 
after them, since there is no cessation of 
ruin to the country, no stop to the deso- 
lation thai pievails on every side. The 
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farmers arc plundered, and tlie revenue 
is defrauded, and the ron 'e(]iieuce is a 
deficit in the contributions ; and for a 
lak, or one huiidreil thousand rupees, one 
thousand is now collected, and fur a thou* 
sand, tei* only can at preseui liardly be 
obtained ; and the strong places arc all 
destroyed, and the furlresses reduced to 
sand heaps. Whenever poverty has enter- 
ed the palaces of Kings and Piiuccs, the 
state and rendition of the nooles may 
easily he couc ived. At this moment the 
soldiers arc in rebellion, the merchant 
complaining, the inussuimaiis weeping, 
and the Hindoos burning; and many in 
want of ihf'ir nightly bread, beat their 
cheeks till they are nd. ilow cun the 
dignity of the empire be shewn by exact- 
ing double taxes, in this state of the peo- 
ple, already so miserably reduced ? The 
repot t too at this moment is gone abroad 
from East to West, tiiat the Kinperour of 
Hindosraii degradrs the honor and the 
name of the race of Timur, and, jealous 
of the ttraniins, the Hanorahs, the Jog- 
is, Rerawgis, and Sonyassces, exacts 
a poll-tax from the sick and needy, robs 
the indigent of his platter, and the poor 
man of his cup. If tlie autlientic word 
of God, if tlie heavenly book be held in 
any c.sicem, God is the Lord both of true 
believers, and the wild uncivilised Arab, 
and not of Mussulmans only ; and that 
there is but a point of difference between 
ihc infidel and the believer, is most evi- 
dent. Though the colouring vary, the 
true painter that mixes it is one, and he 
IS Cod. Where tlicie is a mosque, it is to 
him that we pray, and where there i.s a 
temple of idols, for lo\cof him the bells 
are shaken. If we find fault with the 
religious faith of any man we contradict 
the letter of the heavenly book, if we de- 
face the picture we commit an offence 
against the painter. 


Whether it 

deformity that you look op» pat nut 
the hand of obliteration upon. it. De- 
fect of proportion is an .iutemtubie 
mystery.** 

In whatsoever light you conaidcra ppll- 
tax, nothing can justify it. The protrfof 
a just government and gootl police it 
where a beautiful woman, decked with 
gold and jewels, can travel from country 
to coi.ntry unmolested, and in perfect se- 
curity. At this time the cities are given up 
to plunder, what then must be the condi- 
tion of tlie deserts ? but turning away tlie 
eyes from the view of the subject in the 
light of justice — a capitation- tax is a 
new and jarring regulation in Hindustan; 
yet if the zeal of religion or justice be the 
point of pretext, the Rajah Ranisingh is 
the first man from whom the tribute 
should be exacted, because be is the bead 
of the Hindu tribo ; after him to take 
it from me your friend, > our prompt obe- 
dient servant, and v\ tll-wisher, will be a 
matter of less ditficuUy ; but to torment 
ants and flies is unworthy a man of the 
world, and true courage. It will appear 
wonderful hereafter to posterity that those 
who have eat your Majesty’s salt, and 
whose business anil duty it was, as guar- 
dians and tutors, to exhibit patterns of 
virtue, should have neglected to instruct 
your Majesty in the principles of truth, 
which is the essence of the soul. 

The above spirited letter, written by 
Jesswont Singh, the Raja of Jou(Ipoor,was 
occasioned by the attempt of Aurungzebe 
to impose a capitation tax on his Hindu 
subjects. The truths respecting the state 
of the empire which itdi!H:loses, illustrate, 
in a very impressive manner, the happy 
effects of intolerance and hypocritical 
tyranny . — See move particulure in Orme*s 
Historicnl Fragments^ p. 72, 8fc, 


LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF CEYLON. 

.inswers given hy some of the best informed Candian Priests, to Questions put to 
them by Governor Folk, in the year 1769, respecting the Ancient Laws 
and Customs of their Country, 

(From BertolaccVs Ceylon*) 

Q. What laws prevailed in Ceylon A. Prince Wijaya, the eldest son of 
pi-eviously to its being governed by a king ? the Emperor Singba-Babn, wfio reigned 
gave those laws ? When were they over the kingdom of Lahi, in Dambodiva, 
given ? Are they in wntlng ? having embarked from his father's capita 



accompanied by seven huii- 
4 iMd and vvarlikc adherents, land- 
€e^on, and became king. This 
diaMbarkatlon took place on a Tuesday, 
attiietlmeof the full moon, in the month 
of May, 2312 yeai s antccedei t lo the pre- 
sent date. Prince AVijaya wr>s iioniinated 
to IheBoverelguty by tlieall-pcrfcctBmxlho, 
who, ill the month of January, the ninth 
from the period of his becoming Boodho, 
trail.'. ported himself through the air from 
Madya Desa to Laiiki (Ceylon). On his 
arrival, he found the island infested with 
a multitude of devils, tvliose place of re- 
sort was a large fon'st of Na trees*, 
lioodho, having placed himself in the sky 
immediately over this forest, which was 
ill the centre of the isluncl, caused such a 
violent tempest of wind, rain, &c. and 
such a thick darkness, as completely ter- 
rified the devils. lie then removed them 
into an island called Giridiiva, which he 
had summoned from Dambodiva for that 
purpose, and which, as soon as the devils 
had been conveyed to it, he remanded to 
its former station. There were at that 
time 110 men on Lakdhva (Ceylon) ; 
Boodlio, therefore, preached to the gods, 
who had assembled from difTerent parts 
of the island ; and having established 
them in the ordinance of his religion, 
and rendered Lakdiwa a fit habitation for 
humbler beings, lie returned to Dainbo- 
diva. 'Hie Benefactor of the World, after 
having been forty-five years Boodho, on the 
day of his becoming Nivani, whilst re- 
posing on a couch in the garden of Malla 
Baja, in the city of Kuisnara, in Dambu- 
diwa, addressed himself in the following 
manner to Sakra D^w^ndra, who stood 
nearer to him than any of the other gods 
of the ten thousand worlds as.'^cmblcd 
together upon this occasion “ Sakra,’* 
said he, “ my religion will hereafter be 
established iu Lanka-dwepa (Ceylon) ^ 
Prince Wijaya, eldest souof King Siiigha- 
Bahu, Emperor of the country called 
Lala, and residing at Singhapoor, accom- 
panied by seven hundred trusty associates, 
will this day land on Lanka, and become 
King. Protect, therefore, that King, his 
adherents, and Lanka.** Sakra, after 
having received these injunctions, sent for 
Wishnu, and, addressing the deity, whose 
colour is like that of the blue lotus, de* 

* A tree producing flower* of a fragrant sntcU, 

which are otfered’at the shrmc uf Buodho. 
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sired him to afford the nccessaiy protec- 
tion to Prince Wijaya and his attendaota, 
and to sn|>port the religion of Bo>idho, 
wliioh was to endure fur five timusand 
years. In obedience to the ordei> of Sa- 
kra, Wishnu immediately desctuided to 
Lakdiwii, which be protected in the man- 
ner above stated. Thus, by the appoint- 
ment of Koodho, and with the assistance 
of the inferior deities. Prince Wijaya, 
descended from tlie family of tie Sun, 
was t!ie first kint: who reii iied over Lak- 
diwa. 'ramhr.ipaiiii \\a^ the name of 
the city which be founded, > id in whidi 
he resided. — r.'*.ce Wijay.i reigned thir- 
ty-eight years , ( d, fioin the conimeucc- 

meiit of his reign to tliai of tlie pre.sent 
King, Kerli Sri, inclusive, or, according 
to the era of Boodho, to tlie pre^eDt yeor 
2312 *, this island has been uoiemed by 
179 kiims. 

Q, What laws are there relative to the 
succession to the rliroue ? 

The King, when his death ap- 
proache.s, may, witli the concurrence of 
the ininisteis, deliver over the kingdom 
to his son, it he ha.s one ; otherwise, at 
the King's decease, the niiiii.siers Hp|K>iiit 
to the sovereignty any person of the Baja 
Wanse (Royal raci'i whom they may be 
able to find in Ceylon. In (‘Hse, liowcver, 
this source should be exhausted, it has, 
from ancient times, been the custom of 
the great city (Candy) to send presents to 
any prince and princess of tlie I 'lce of the 
Sun, aud professing the religion of Bood- 
ho, who may liappeu to be re.^iding ai 
Madur.i, or in any other of the countries 
adjacent, and to place cliein on the throne. 
If this i.s not done, .i per-'ion is ^elected 
from amongst the nobles of the empire, 
and invested with regal power. 

Q. Is there any law permitting the 
younger children to succeed to the throne, 
in preference to the cider ? 

A. The succession is not regulated ac- 
cording to seniority; but t./at piiuce is 
appointed to the sovereignty who is most 
eminent for wisdom, virtue, and a good 
disposition. The second sou of Muta 
Sfiva (who reigned over Lakdiwa, in the 
city of Anuradpoor), in consequence of 
his having been adorned with tiiese amia- 
ble qualities, obtained the sovereignty, 
even during the life-time of his elder bro- 
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iher ; as is shewn in the book encittefl 
Raja Ratuakare. 

Q, What ceremonies are observed at 
the coronation of a king ? 

yf. On the day of his installation, the 
Royal Mandapa I is beautifully decorated 
with all sorts of precious ornaments ; 
within that Matidapa is erected another, 
made of the branches of the Udtimbara 
or Attika j| tree ; and in the centre of 
this inner Mandapa is placed a seat, made 
of the wood of the same tree ; — the King, 
-covered with jewels, and invested with 
the insignia of royalty, wearing the 
sword, the pearl umbrella, the forehead- 
band, the slippers, and the Chowrie made 
of the white hairs of the SenaraVs tail, 
repairs to the above mentioned seat ; a 
royal virgin, adorned with costly orna- 
ments, and holding iu her baud a sea 
chank filled with river water, and open- 
ing to the right, then approaches the 
place where the King is seated, and, lift- 
ing up the chank with both liands, pours 
its contents upon the King's head, ad- 
dressing him at the same time, in these 
words ; — Your Majesty is anointed to 
rule over this whole assembly of Roha- 
irics ; may it therefore please your Ma- 
jesty to perform the duties of a Sovereign, 
and to exercise your sway with benignity 
and justice.’* — After this, the Purohita 
Uramin (the head Bramiii), arrayed with 
ornaments adapted to the nature of his 
office, lifts up with both hands, a silver 
chank filled with river water, and, pour- 
ing its contents on the King’s head, ad- 
dresses him in the manner above nien- 
tioned, and recommends him to govern 
with gentleness and justice. Then a 
principal Situ, adorned with suitable or- 
naments, taking up with both hands a 
golden chank, likewise filled with river 
water, pours the contents upon the King’s 
head, admonishes him to reign with jii!?- 
ticc and gentleness, and to perform the 
established duties of a Sovereign. — ^These 
ceremonies being ended, and the King in- 
vested with the crown, the following re- 
flections ought to present themselves to 
his royal mind:-— The addresses which 
liave been just now made to me may be 
construed either as an imprecation or ns a 


t A sort of pavillion. 

II This Is a tr«e which produces fruit from tlic 
trunk and branches without flowering . tlic fruit 
•ib like a fig, but rather of a red colour. 


blessing ; and I am to consider the sub- 
stance and actual purport of them to ’be 
to the following effect If your’Ma- 
jesty act in conformity to our suggestions, 
it is well ; otherwise it is to be hoped 
that your head will split into seven 
pieces.” This subject la further treated 
of iu the book entitled MahaWans^. 

Q. Does the King possess the power of 
acting according to his own free will, in 
matters relating to the government of the 
country ? 

If the King be a man of great abi- 
lities, well skilled in ancient laws and 
usages, acquainted with the practices of 
former kings, and properly versed in reli- 
gious knowledge, there are some matters 
which he may decide according to his cvvii 
pleasure ; but there are likewise, many 
otlicrs which he cannot determine with- 
out consulting the ministers and tiie peo- 
ple. Any doubts which exist upon this 
subject may be resolved by a reference to 
the book entitled Maha Wansc ; wherein 
an account is given of the things whicu 
were done at the sole will and pleasure ot 
King Prakrama Balm, who ruled over 
Lakdiwa, and resided at Polonnarupoor ; 
as well as of things done hy him, after 
consulting his ministers. 

Q. Are there any established laws to 
which the King i.s bound to conform ? 

y/. It Is said iu the book entitled Niti 
Sastra, that the basis of all good govern- 
ment is a victory over the seuse.s : these 
arc, sight, hearing, smell, taste, toucli. 
A victory over the first is gained when 
the wife of another can be beheld without 
giving rise to any wish or longing for her ; 
over the second, when slander and abuse 
can be heard without exciting emotions of 
anger; over the third and fourth, when 
the organs of smelling and tasting are 
not immoderately delighted with per- 
fumes ami delicate viands ; over the fifth, 
when the body is not captivated with its 
peculiar enjoyments. The first step to- 
wards the subjugation of the senses, is 
reverence to parents, teachers, and el- 
ders; frequenting the society of wise 
persons is the source of that reverence : 
ill order to be admitted into such society, 
learning must be acquired ; the possessor 
of knowledge becomes prosperous; by 
means of the wisdom derived from learn- 
ing, a victory over the inclinations is ob- 
tained, and that victory ensures the com- 
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pletjon of every wish. — These are the 
rules which ought to guide the conduct of 
Kings; ii confiniitilio!! of which fiiet will 
be found in the lK>ok entitled Tela Patta 
Jatake. 

Can the King depi ive a person of 
life, or disjmssess hii i of his property, 
without any investigation of the crime 
imputed to him, or witiiunt apprizing any 
one of tl)e uijt.ire of his offence ? 

A. A King, called to the throne by the 
voice of the minisiers and of the people, 
always has l)ecn, always is, and always 
will be, elected f«)r the express purpose of 
inquiring minutely into v\ hat is lawful, 
and what is unlawful ; of causing what 
is unlawful to be set aside, and what is 
lawful to bo carrii'd into eliVcl ; of ac- 
quitting the innocent ; and of indicting 
oil the guilty, pu^i^hmonts proportioned 
to their crimes; — ueverlheles'^, when a 
person has commit tc.l a capital offence, 
the established custom is to have the cir- 
riimstancos of the case inquired into by 
the people, and by the judeial chiefs; 
and to make a rofcreiico to the ancient 
Book, which contains an account of what 
is, and what is not lawful. — If, after 
such iiiquirv and reference, the crime 
is proved, and found to be dc.serviug of 
4leatb, senteuee is passed accordingly; 
but no king, either on his sole authority, 
or with the cuiieurreuce of his miiii.sters, 
can, consistently with his prescribed du- 
ties, confiscate tlie property of a guiltless 
person. 

Q. Can the King either wage war or 
conclude peace, without first consulting 
his ministers ? 

A. The Kaig is, both day and night, 
in dreatl of enemies : under this appre- 
liensioii he assembles and maintain^ a 
force, consisting of cavalry, infantry, 
elephants, and cliariots ; collects warlike 
weapons, puts his strongholds into a state 
of defence, and conjectures when he may 
be attacked : such is the condition of a 
sovereign. Whensoever, therefore, ene- 
mies do approach, there being in such 
a case no time for consulting his ininis« 
ters, the King can, of his own authority 
alone, order the troops to prepare, and 
taking them with him, can proceed to at- 
tack the enemy ; — and, if the enemy 
should have advanced so rapidly as to pre- 
vent him from assembling his army in 
time to oppose them, he may, without 
Asiatic Journ, — No, 19. 


coiisuliing his minisiers, lake ihe iuljM 
valiiahle articles out of histieasurv, loc 
the purpose of negoeialiiig a peace with 
them: — it is, however, the duty of ihe 
King to eoiiMilt his ministers, behjie lie 
proceeds to invade any fmeiitn country, or 
to by to an\ fort ; nclt'ier is it in liij 
flower to conclude a w.ir, so begun, with- 
out consulting his mini>lerft. 

Q. Can the King coaler rank upon per- 
sons of low birth? or (‘an he degrade 
those who are highly bom? 

v/. If a person of high rank has been 
guilty of tieason, or of any other weighty 
oTeiiee, he may be seized ; and, his crime 
having hec*n inquired into by the court of 
justice, he may he either put to death, or 
reduced to a low i-.e t. Persons of low 
CA't ui.iy be proinoied to be chief in their 
own tribe, hut e.unuit he .i lvanced to ihe 
rank and pii\ ilcgc.s < o' men of a higher 
cast. 

Q, Can the King, witiionl the know- 
ledge of the ministers and people, choose 
a person to succeed to tlie throne ? 

A. In a case of i.i< at euivu’gency, any 
r(dation of tin: king, wlio is j»j-(ly entitle I 
to suivced to tlie ihione, maybe nomi- 
nated to the sovtMciunty, with the con- 
sent of ilie firineipal people; but no such 
power is vested in the Kimj alone. — 
Ciiles.s, however, there is an urgent ne- 
ces.sity for adopting the measure above- 
mentioned, the .soveieignty is confetred 
by the nuited voice of the ministers and 
people, in tine form and eeromonv, acconl- 
irig to cstabli.slicd usage. 

Q. Amongst the laws which (existed 
antecedent to the inslitiitiou of the Clo- 
vcnimcnt, arc there ujiy lo which tin; 
Kiitg is hound to conform? By whom 
vi^cresnch laws given? Are they in writ- 
ing, and if written, in what books an; 
they contained ? 

Tlieie arc ten virtues which a King 
is enjoined to practise. 

1. Charity; \iz. giving rice and eloth 
to priest.^, Brahmins, and poor people. 

2. Ueligion ; viz. constantly main tain ' 
iug the ordinances of Boodho. 

3. Liberality; viz. bestowing '’M’-, 
gardens, and other valuable prop i ty. 

4. Uprightness; viz. bcii\;^oid of d*- 
celt. 

.*3. Idcrcy; viz. tie', b\ir.‘; of .ui okd i- 
rate mind. 

VoL. IV. K 
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6. Temperance; viz. nioitification of 
sensual desires. 

7. Placability ; viz. not continuing to 
be angry after the cause of displeasure 
has ceased. 

8. Humanity ; viz. not punishing, tor* 
menting, or molesting innocent persons. 

9. Forbearance; viz. not being angry 
at faults before they have been well in- 
quired into. 

10. Impartiality; viz. shewing noun- 
due preference to any one. 

'I'he system of conduct which a King 
ought to observe, was preached by Bood- 
ho, in the great city of Wesala, in Dara- 
bodiva, in the great temple of Sarandada, 
to the King of the same city, whose name 
was Lctcharvi, as may be seen in the 
books entitled l)ik Sangi. 

Q* What is the nature of the judicial 
process in Ceylon.^ and how arc the 
Courts of Justice constituted, that is, of 
what persons arc they composed ? 

A, The Court of Judicature is com- 
posed of the two Adigars, the four Maha 
Disapatis, * the Maha Mahottala, and 
such of the persons of rank as arc con* 
st;intly in attendance upon the King. The 
above mentioned grandees assemble in the 
Hall of Justice, and try the suits sub- 
mitted for their investigation. If any 
cause comes before them which they are 
iiicompeient to determine, they proceed 
to Magul Maduwa, a hall elegantly fitted 
up near the King’s palace, and there enter 
into the trial of such causes; the King 
liimself being present, and seated on his 
throne. 

U- What laws existed antecedent to 
the institution of the Government ? 

A* There arc ordinances which have 
existed from ancient times; namely, 
that the Prince shall not kill the King his 
father, or the Queen his mother that 
he shall not forsake the religion of Bood- 
ho, and embrace a different religion ; that 
he shall not put to death any member of 
the priesthood ; — that he* shall not injure 
such boa-trees as may be planted near any 
temple, containing the image or relics of 
Boodho, nor deface any part of the temple ; 
—that he shall not deprive any animal of 
life;— that he shall not commit theft or 
adultery that he shall not utter a false- 
hood, or drink intoxicating liquors. These 
ten injunctions were ordained previously 
to the institution of the Government. 

* More commonly called Zliiavoee. 


III case the King should be inclined 
to act in opposition to the abo\^e recited 
ordinances, is it in the power of the mi- 
nisters to prevent him } 

A» It is in the power of the ministers 
to put a stop to the improper conduct of a 
King who acts contrary to those ordi- 
nances ; for instance, in a city of Dambo- 
diva, there reigned formerly a f(iug, called 
Porisada, who killed men secretly, and 
fed upon their flesh. This circumstance 
having come to the knowledge of the mi- 
nisters and the people, they assembled to- 
gether, and with many intreaties besought 
the King to desist from so savage a prac- 
tice ; but bciug unable to prevail on him 
to discontinue it, they drove him out of 
the city, and elected another Prince to 
rule in liis stead. The particulars of this 
transaction will be found related in the 
books entitled Suta Soma Tatakc. 

Q. Can the King remove his ministers, 
and take others in their stead ? 

A. If a minister has been guilty of any 
offence against the King, or any other 
atrocious crime, immediately on its being 
proved, he may be displaced, and another 
person appointed to succeed him; but 
all the ministers cannot be dismissed at 
once, unless there be evident reason to 
believe that they have entered into a trea- 
sonable combination against the Sove- 
reign. 

Q. Can the King set aside a decision 
awarded by the before-mentioned Court 
of Justice ? 

A, The King lias that power ; never- 
theless, in consideration of the necessity 
of supporting the religion and government, 
if the ministers unanimously advise him 
to adhere to the duties of a king, as en- 
joined in the books, he cannot annul, but 
must confirm their decisions. 

Q, Is it true, that some districts have 
a power of publicly remonstrating against 
acts of injustice committed by their ru- 
lere? What are the names of those dis- 
tricts, and how far does that power ex- 
tend ? 

A. There are several districts, the in- 
habitants of which possess the power of 
remonstrating against any acts of iqjus- 
tice or oppression exercised towards them 
by their Governors. 

These districts are : Ist, Uda Nuwara; 
2d, Yali Nuwara; 3d, Dumbara; 4th, 
Pansiya,Pattu; 5th, Matale; 6th, Ha- 
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lascya Pattu; 7tli, Tuu parralia; 8 th, 
Hcwa harta; yth, Uwa, Their power 
is so^reat, as to cause the removal, or 
even the destruction of those whom they 
may disoDver to have acted unjustly to- 
wards them. 

Q, Have the priests any concern in the 
government of the country ? 

A, The two chief priests, who preside 
not only over the priests of the two great 
temples which have belonged to the city 
of Candy from the time of its existence, 
but likewise over all the other priests in 
Lakdiwa; as well as the Saiiga Raja, or 
Supreme priests, to whom those before 
mentioned arc subordinate; and such 
persons as are skilled in religious know- 
ledge ; may respectfully entreat and admo- 
nish his Majesty not to depart from the 
ten prescribed duties of a Sovereign. 

Q. What arc the duties of the first 
and second Adigars ? 

A, For the due execution of the edict 
issued by the King to his ministers and 
subjects, as well as for his Majesty’s 
protection and support, the first Adigar is 
entrusted with the command of the va- 
liant troops belonging to Udu-Gam Pahe 
and Kalu-Pullula districts, which are un- 
der his own immediate authority j and 
the second Vdigar commands the uo-less 
valiant troops belonging to his own dis- 
tricts of Piilligan-Pahi and Katu-Pullule. 
When the King goes away from his capi- 
tal, one of these Adigars accompanies 
him, and the other remains in charge of 
the city. 

Q. What is the number of great Disa- 
patis, or chiefs of provinces ? 

'a. The extensive Disavas of Urva 
Mutale, Sat Corly, and Satara Corle, are 
governed by four Maha Disapatis. 

Q, How many inferior Disapatis, or 
chiefs of subordinate districts are there ? 

A, There are seventeen inferior Disa- 
patis, and their disavas arc, Ist, Dum- 
bara; 2d, Udupalata; 3d, Bulatgama; 
4th, Kotmala; 5th, Wellasara; 6 th, 
Tambankada; 7tb, Madakalalapurva; 
8 th, Putalam; 9th, Saparagama; 10th, 
Panama; 11th, Munnessarama ; 12tb, 
Tambalagamu; 13th,. Kottiaram; Hth, 
Maha Madige Cadda ; 15th, Alud Madige 
Cadda; 16th, Nuware Kalawiya; 17th, 
Pattipsda. 

Q, Is the power of the inferior Disa- 
patis, in their respective districts, equal 


to the power of the Maha Disapatis in 
theirs? and arc they entitled to equal 
honors from the men of their own dis- 
tricts ? 

A. Both principal and inferior Disapa- 
tis receive their appointment from the 
King ; therefore, there is no distinction 
of power between them ; each can exer- 
cise authority in his own disava; and 
from first to last, there is no difference in 
the honors paid to them in their own 
district. 

Q, Whst flowers are vested in the Di- 
sapatis ? 

A. They may hear causes in their se- 
veral districts; and can inflict punish, 
ment by flogging, fine, and imprisonment ; 
but further than this, their power does 
not extend. 

Q. Can each Disapati 117 and deter- 
mine suits instituted in his own districts ? 

A, There arc some matters which the 
Disapatis can try and determine in their 
own districts, and others upon which 
they cannot decide. 

Q. Are there any written instructions 
to the Disapatis, defining what cases they 
can, and what they cannot, try and deter- 
mine in their own districts ? 

A, There are books that contain a spe- 
cification of the matters which they can, 
as well as those which they cannot decide 
finally. 

Q, If a person should find himself ag- 
grieved by a decision of the Disapati, can 
he represent the matter to the King ? ami 
what is the form of proceeding in such a 
case? 

A, If a Disapati has given an unjust 
decree against any one of the inhabitants 
of his district, the injured person may 
represent the circumstances to the King ; 
and it is usual, upon such an occasion, to 
state the fact through the two Adigars : 
nevertheless, in some instances, the in- 
formation is communicated through the 
persons who are in attendance upon tlic 
King. If the complainants fail of accom- 
plishing their purpose by the means above 
mentioned, they repair to the court in 
front of the pale of the King’s palace, 
where, prostrating themselves at full 
length, and striking their children, to 
make them cry, they, with loud vocifera- 
tions, call out for redress, 

Q, Have the Disapatis the power of 
trying and determining capital cases ? 

£ 2 
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- V*'oio they vested with Mus power, 
tl:ere v/onlil be no nectl elllier of ;i Kiujj, 
or of those nlinl^tel■s who compose the 
Courts of ,hi>lice ; but so liir from one 
single posM‘s>iog the powTi* of 

tiyingjijul ileli rjiiiijin;j enine> piiuishuhle 
with de.illi, this pfjwcr docs not exist 
even ill the whole united iissemhly of the 
Judges. 

Q. If they liiive not the jxwver, by 
whom is ;i sentence of deiitli pMbsed ? 

^1. No one can he put to de ith without 
the con.'C'it of the Kiiie. 

Q. Is there any distinct form of trying 
persons for crimes imuishahle with death ? 

There is an eqiiitahle mode of ad- 
mini storing jii'«tice in cases of this iia- 
tiire; w'liicli are investigated by a tribunal 
composed of the King and flie before 
mentioned judicial chiefs. 

Q. Wbat crimes arc piinisUablu with 
death } 

Tho'se wiio Iiavc molested, perse- 
cuted, or killed tlicir [larents, it‘uclicis, 
priests, or any oilier persons ; those who 
have committed ofl’emes against tlie King; 
those who have broken down the boa- 
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trees, or defaced the the dagabs ; tho<^e 
who have stolen things belonging to 
Boodho, to the gods, and to the King ; 
thieves who pliuul(!r villages ; thieves who 
rob on tlie road : — the perpetrators of 
such crimes as these, aie jmt to death. 

Q. What slighter punishments aic 
awarded for lesser ofleIlfe^ ? 

The eri mi mils lue punished accord- 
ing to the nature of the oflem e, either by 
cutting off their hamN, feil, ears, or 
noses ; by fine, imprisomneiit, or fetter.i ; 
in some cases, red flow'cis and the bones 
of oxen are siispendeil about tlie body of 
the culprit, whobc hands being tied be- 
hind liis hack, he is Hogged imtil the skin 
comes ofi* upon the rataii, and is then* 
conducted thiough the four piindpal 
streets, preceded by the drum of punish- 
ment, which is beaten as he goes along, 
and he himself is made to proclaim the 
crime of which he has been guilty. 
Sometimes, such convietj. arc sent to the 
villages where fevers are prevalent , 
namely, Piintaina, Badulla, and Telipailia. 
These are the punislimints inflicted on 
the perpetrators of eiitnes not capital. 

(To he concluded in our ne^t.} 


MR. FULLERTON’S ACCOUNT. 

OF THE 

MASSACRE OF THE ENGLISH AT JLDDA, JUNE fith. 1/2/. 


1 AM heartily sorry to advise you of 
the inelaiieholy accident that bcfel us 
here on June Cth, Mr, Hill having com- 
pleted his hn.'-iiiess on the 5th, had sent 
his household neccs>aries on board the 
Margaret which was gone a little Wiiy out 
of harhouriii readiness to sail, when on-an 
invitation fi omCapts.Dalgleish and Franek- 
laud he went ashoie, and resolved uii- 
fortuuat»-ly to stay all night at our house. 
There had been a great mortality among 
theLascais onboard his ship, and at dif- 
ferent times five or six of them died, and 
as they were Musulnians the rest buried 
them after their own manner, and being 
strangers and not acquainted with the 
jdace, instead of carrying them a.shore as 
usual, buried them upon .small i.sland.s or 
shoals, which arc sometimes overflown, 
and as 1 suppose their graves not being 
very deep the water washed away the 
aand and discovered some of the dead 
lK)dics to llic fishermen who came tliai 


way; they immediately went on shore and 
noised if about tow'ii, that the English 
murdered the Musnlmaiis on hoard their 
ships and .sent them ashore on desolate 
islands, where they lay uiihuried or were 
found floating on the waves ; complaints 
anil aceiisation.s to tliis effect were report- 
ed to the llashuw, who answered lie would 
inquire about it, and accordingly sent for 
the Serangs or Moor oflieers and others, 
w'hotold him that all ih<* Musulmans on 
board the Margaret had always been used 
very well, and that the people who were 
dead, died a natural death, and that they 
W'crc buried with all the cerenionv they 
were masters of, and as well as the na- 
ture of the ground would permit ; the 
Bashaw told them that if any died on 
board for the future tliey must send them 
them ashore to be buried. It happened 
that one of the Moormen died the day 
Mr. Hill staid on shore, intending to re- 
turn and sail in the morning, the corpse 
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at the Bashaw’s onlor, was brought ou 
shore in ortUr to satisfy tlie popuUicc ; as 
soon as it ^^as hix'* il, the mob came 
round, and everyone ready to give Ills 
judgment, some said bis neck was broke, 
others bi^ legs and arms, others that his 
eyes liad heeii put oe.t with red lu)t iro* s, 
and many ^ueb ndiculous assertions, and 
in general all agreed that be was murder- 
ed. Iininediiitely they took up » be body 
and away they canied it to show it to 
the Bashaw ; In- veprimanded them se- 
verely fparnculiirly .'orne Jani/aries that 
were there and bade ibem be quiet until 
he hud '( lit tor some Moormen out of the 
ship to iiiqiiire how tliis man came by bis 
death,' but this did not appease them ; 
they immediately leaving him came into 
town, and called oat, a mii'iilinan killed 
without rea'ou by i'liugis (ov Christians) ; 
and one and all look up tlieir arms, espe- 
cially the Janizaries, who Ncemed to be the 
great inc ndi.iri(*s, and immediately went 
to the bouse in wircb Mr. I liil bad lived ; 
but finding be was eone thence, they pro- 
ceeded in a liimulinous body to ourliouse, 
so that aliout two p. ni. dinner being just 
ended, the partakers whereof were Mevsis. 
K. Kranckland, Alexander Dalglcisb, 
’riioma^ Hill, W. Morcom, U. Banoby, 
and myself, we were alarmed with an un- 
common noise in the street.s, upon which 
we ran to the windows and saw a conflu- 
ence of pco|»Ie approaching our great gates 
with naked swords, and otlnn- weapons ; 
which very much snrpri'scd as we knew 
of no previous provocation. We immedi- 
ately sent down our linguist to inquire 
into the affair, whom they insulted hy 
pulling off his turhand, and a‘ last fired 
on him, so that he at last fled to an adja- 
cent house, where he was protected. This 
sight did not a little deject us, the mob 
advancing called out to us, we must either 
turn our religion or die; we then called to 
our soldiers to .secure the gates, but as we 
could put no great confidence in their in- 
tegrity, nor in the strengtii of our gates, 
we concluded upon every person’s making 
his escape in the best maniiner he could. 
Two gentlemen went down to the door 
which was broke in, and they were killed 
by the mob, who now came running up 
stairs and fell upon the rest of the gentle- 
men, Mr. Fraiickland jumped down, ami 
in the fall broke his thigh, then they im- 
mediately killed him; they also killed Mr. 
Palgleish and four or five more, but 1 and 
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Mr. FuUcrtOH, and the linguist hid our- 
selves and escaped. Benjamin Adams con- 
cealed liiniself for about two bonrs and 
tlien ran naked into the street, where a 
Turk Sloped him, gave him bis own coat, 
and sent him on board the ship. Mr. 
Hill was not kilb'd oiitiinbt, but wjw 
wounded in many jdaces, snrvivinir two or 
three days. Some of them were shot on 
the tops of houses, olliers mangled and 
cut to pieces in the mo'^t inhuman man- 
ner ; in fine, so ipiiek w-is ihe mas.sacrc, 
that in less llian the space of half an hour 
from Ibc first as.'-iult, ihe above gentle- 
men, and three Porlni:nese b(‘longing to 
us, were killed ; myselt it phased Hod to 
pre.servc in a mosi miiaculous manner, 
lliouali l was within ten yards of Mr. 
Hill during the w hole scene of this bloody 
treatment About a o’clock p. m. when 
the mob w^iw disper'cd, 1 yot out of a win- 
dow in tlie pbice where l lay concealed, 
and got into a bouse where I lay concealed 
till the Kebaia an* ved, whose protection 1 
claimed. 

After the ir.as^jacre was over, the sol- 
diers and mob plundered the house, broke 
open godown.s, chests, and every dc- 
po.sitory, and took away all the money, 
goods, &c. ns in an instant, plundering 
whatever they found ; the governor, when 
these barbarities were over, secured tlic 
ships with two or three hundred Turks; 
he also seized all tliat had lohbed and 
plundered the bouse lotlie number of tw'o 
hundred, and made them deliver back all 
their tbievings; several being obstinate 
and refte^ing to refund, tlie Ba-^haw ordei- 
ed them to be pinched with hot irons 
until they complied, i>y this means he re- 
covered most of Hie goods ami money ; 
it appeared that above 40,000 dollars had 
been taken from the house, which were 
mostly recovered. Some suspect that the 
Bashaw was at the bottom of all this, 
particularly as it is a.s.serted, that hi.s Ja- 
iiizarie.s were among the most active, also 
that the principal men in the country re- 
paired to the governor and blamed his 
proceedings. However that may be, 
every thing is delivered to the persons 
of each ship respectively, taking receipts 
that they have all. The Turks are now 
withdrawn ; but our people are forbid to 
stir until the Grand Signior’s pleasure be 
known. The lascors went all away ou this 
occasion. 
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ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; 

By Charles Grant, Jun. RLA. 

and Fellow of Masdalen College. 

(Continued from page 552, yol. III.) 

Go, count thy spoils, thy trophies grim 
rehearse. 

Three brothers murder’d, and a father’s 
curse : 

Go, rear the musnud o’er the gasping 
mound 

Of trampled hosts, while Ir.dia weeps 
around : 

On Hindoo shrines thy bigot fury pour. 
And quench the darts of sharp Remoi-se 
in gore. 

'Tis done. Lo Persecution lights from 
far 

Her streaming fires, and terrors worse 
than war ! 

Where mystic hymnings awed the mid- 
night air. 

Strange sounds, that breathe or that in- 
dict despair. 

Arc heard. The despot, throned in blood, 
presides 

O’er havock’s work, and all the ruin 
guides. 

As from the realms that own stern Ya- 
ina’s* sway. 

Some fierce Asura rushes to the day ; 
While swift his wheels divide the deeps 
on high, 

The clouds, like wreaths of foam, around 
them fly : 

Wide as he glares, his eyeballs scatter woe. 
And terror lightens from his clanging bow. 

Alas! how dark the baleful ruins 
spread ! 

What filial tears the sons of Science shed ! 
While in each bower the widow’d Arts 
repine. 

And Learning clasps her violated shrine. 
Sad on his staff, ’mid Casi’sf blasted 
scenes. 

Himself bow fallen ! the aged Pandect^ 
le^ns, 

• Yama ii the judge of Hell. The Asura», or 
evil Genii, are under his dominion. 

t Cmi is a name of Benares, the principal seat 
of Hindoo learning. 

t Pandeet is a Hindoo doctor or professor of 
learning. 


Exalts tir insulted Vcdas§ high in air. 
And prays, and pours his soul into the 
prayer : 

‘‘ Say why, NarayenH, while thy votary 
weeps, 

“ Thus wrapt in dumb repose thy thun- 
der sleeps ? 

“ Oh, where that arm, with couiitlc-is 
trophies crown'd, 

In heaven’s dread lists o’er vanquish’d 
Gods renown’d ; 

" Whose vengeance dash’d proud Kaliu’s^ 
impious crest. 

And tore, with lion** fangs, the tyrant 
breast?” 

Ill vain, O sage, thou weep’st thy coun- 
try’s fate : 

E’en now new woes liti wasted plains 
await. 

’Tis ever thus,^onc ravage urges more ; 
Warriors, like vultures, track the scent of 
gore. 

Still fight to fight, to buttle battle leads. 
Still conqueror to conqueror succeeds ; 
While states uiiwuuiided long remain se- 
cure ; 

A bleeding empire is resistless lure, 
ft Hark ! ’tis a voice on Meshed’s 
holy walls. [calls. 

His fierce Afshars§§ impetuous Nadir 

^ The Vedas arc the sacred books of the Hin- 
doos, ond are supposed to have been promulgated 
by Brahma at the creation. They are ftw in tium- 
ber, and were first n duced to writing by Vyasa, a 
celebrated sage, (mentioned in a succeeding part 
of the poem) about ilOO D, C. It seems to be 
now agreed that the fourth Veda is of a much 
later date than the other three. 

II ^arnyen, oi Vishnu, is the second person of 
the Hindoo Triad, which is composed of Brahma^ 
Vishnu, and Seeva. Vishnu means * The Pre- 
server }* and he is said to have frequently become 
incarnate, for the purpose of rescuing his wnr- 
sliippers from oppression. 

f Rahu was one of the Asurs, who, in order 
to drink the amrita or nectar, assumed the 
shape of a good Genius, but was slain by Vishnu. 

The fourth dcsceiu of the Deity incarnate, 
in Hindoo mythology, was in a form half Hon, 
half man, for the destruction of a tyrant rqjah. 

tt The following lines giva a general sketch of 
the route of Nadir’s conquests. 

tt Meshed means « the tomb of martyrs.” It 
is the capital of Khorasan, and was the city from 
wblcli Nadir first went forth to conquest by his 
own authority, and which he made the principal 
seat of gofernmenr, 

II Afsbaicb the tribe to which Nadir belonged. 
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From Gebal’a mountainji, whose rude 
summits shade 

Nohaveiid’s* dark and melancholy glade ; 
From fragrant Persis, gemm'd with orient 
flowers ; 

From Seistan's mines of golt^ and palmy 
bowers ; 

From thirsty Kerman^ and Balsara's 
strand, 

Where Suso’s lawns to westeim suns ex- 
pand. 

Swells tlic disastrous sound to JMcdia’s 
vales. 

Where hcaltli on Tabrizf breathes with 
all her gales ; 

To wild Araxes* yet iintaniM career, 

And Teflis, to the nymphs of Georgia dear. 
Thy sons, Shirvaun, have heard on Ba- 
cu's shore, 

And Derbend's^ iron barrier frowns no 
more ; 

Wliilo the proud Iluss§, on Neva's banks 
aghast, 

Starts at the echoes of the distant blast. 
Back the dread echoes roll through climes 
of day; 

Kings shrink to dust, and armies fade 
away : 

High Candahar, on eastern ramparts bold, 
Imperial Gazni, seat of monarchs old. 
Cower at the peal; astonish'd Cabul yields, 
Lahore recoils through all her floatingg 
flelds. 

Ah ! be the shadows deep on Karnal'a^ 
meads. 

There, there, the towering pride of Delhi 
bleeds. 

But e’en when, far from India's ravag'd 
wastes, 

To other deaths impatient Nadir hastes, 
Still social war, in gloomy wrath array'd. 
Succeeds the fury of the Persian blade : 


• Nohavend, the scene of the last decisive bat- 
tle, which lasted for three days, between the Per- 
sians and Arabs, and terminated the empire of 
the former, in the seventh century. 

t Tabriz or Tauris, remarkable for the purity 
of its air. lu name imports that it can never be 
nfectad by any contagious disorder. 

X The ancient Caspix Portas, called by the Turks, 
The Qate of Iron. 

I The Russians sent an embassy to Nadir. 

I ^ore is watered by the flve brandies of the 
Indijs, and is thence called Panjab. 

f fCarnal, thirty Icamnes from Delhi. Here 
was fhugbt the decisive battle between Nadir and 
Mahommed the Mogul emperor. 


As when the lightning rush'd along the 
wind. 

Touch’d by its stroke, the mountain flames 
behind. 

From realm to realm the howl of havock 
swells, 

As lawless rage or rebel pride impels : 

Bcneatli tii’ usurper's frantic sceptic 
bow’d. 

How droop thy hallow'd vales, romantic 
Oude ! 

Bahar wears moumfully the servile chains ; 

And tyranny o’erwhelms fair Hooglcy’s 
plains. 

All, beauteous Cashmere*, love’s en- 
chanting vale ! 

What new Abdallahf shall thy woes be- 
wail ? 

Til vain tiiy sno\\7 mountains swellikig 
round, 

For Peace alone would guard the holy 
ground : 

Oh, once for thee the rosy-finger’d Hours 

Wove wreaths of joy in Pleasure’s echoing 
bowers ; 

Once round thy limpid stream and scent- 
ed grove, 

The haunts of Fancy, Freedom loved to 
rove ; 

And, moulded by the band of young De- 
sire, 

Thy daughters shone amid the virgin choir : 

Not fair Circassia touch'd her blooming 
race 

With tints so tender of impassion'd grace, 

With all their glances wove such artless 
wiles. 

Or breath’d such brightness round their 
angel smiles. 


* The Yale of Cashmere is the favourite theme 
of profuse panegyric with all eastern authors and 
travellers. It is called the Paradise of the East. 
Among other excellencies. It was famous for the 
beauty of its inhabitants, for its plane trees and 
roses. Before the Mahommedan conquest of In- 
dia, it was celebrated for the learning of its Bra- 
mins. In the dismemberment of the Mogul Em- 
pire, it fell into the hands of the Afghans (17S4). 
Mr. Foster, who travelled there in 1782, describes 
it as in the most wretched state. The wit, gaiety, 
and virtues of the inhabitants have declined with 
their commerce and prosperity. At the time Mr. 
Foster saw it, it was suifering the severest atro- 
cities from the Afghan governor, who seems to 
have been one of the moat abominable savages 
that ever oppressed any country. See Foster’s 
Travels, Vol. 1. Also Bernier’s Travels. 

t A celebrated Persian poet, who died A. P. 
I!i20. 
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Ah ' at the tyrant’s frown those beauties 
die; 

Fled is the smile, and sunk the speakin&[ 
eye: 

Nor harp nor earol warbles through the 
glade. 

Nor pensive love notes soothe the plane- 
tree shade ; 

But the steel’d savage revels in thy woes, 

And round hi>< temples twines thy bright- 
est rose. 

Science and Learning deck thy scenes no 


But heavily some safer s])ot explore : 

Yet not to \ aranasi's loved* retreat 

The exiles bend tlit ir melancholy feet : 

Tliere, too, the rufliaii spear and step 
profane, 

From shrines long cherish’d, scare the 
sister train. 

Through every shade the horror rolls 
around, 

And war-worn India bleeds at every 
wound : 

Iji'lignaiit Learning droops her blasted 
head. 

Her noblest worthies mingled with the 
dead : 

N'o more to awful thought the soul as- 
pires, 

But grief extinguishes the Muse’s fires : 

No more, while all her listening groves 
rejoice, 

Enraptur’d Wisdom lifts th’ instructing 
voice ; 

Nor Knowledge gives her pliilosojdiic eye 

To read the l)1a/.ing wonders of the sky ; 

Cinmark’d the stars of morn or evening 
glow, 

And suns iinnotic’d arch the showery 
bow : 

A dumb despair weighs down the Arts 
sublime. 

And Taste and Genius fly the sadden’d 
rlimc. 

Ill fated India! yet thy plains have 
known 

'I'he sage’s voice, ami harp’s enraptur’d 
tone ; 

Oft have thy proud pagodas heard the 
sound 

Of hallow’d minstrelsy, wide warbling 
round ; 


* An ancient name of Benares. 


And Learning’s footsteps printed every 
vale, [bewail. 

AVhero Jumna’s waves iheir long-lost jo\s 
E’en when thy towL*rs confess’d the ty- 
rant’s prifle, 

Thy native arts the Mosle.n spear defied : 
Oft, as it gleam’d around, from age to age, 
The smile of l.e.irning sooth’d the battle’s 
rage : 

Oft, while the sc( pt re graced some mild- 
er name, [fame. 

Thy gladden’d Genius sprung to aueieiit 
Tliough fain the song thy vaiying fates 
would tiarc, 

And tell tlie triumphs of thy subject race, 
What arts reviving mark’d each gloiioiw' 
reign, 

What poets waked the tribulary strain ; 
AA’hat thoughts divine, and Fancy's glan- 
cing ray, 

Consol’d the rigour^ of a foreign sway: 
JVIoie pleased, the Muse to e..!ller yeais 
a'^rerids, [bends. 

And o’er the steps of kings and sages 
'Ihy native kings and sages .jJi ij,y own, 
AV'ise ill the grove, or mighty on the 
tiiroije. [displays, 

AVniere Time remote liis shadowy troop 

She lieai.s the voices of depaited days. 

Age hle.‘t with ;ill tliat liiV or decks or 
cheers, [dears. 

Uefine^, iiistruets, ennobles, soothes, en- 
Then lose the tiiplc Uauiasf, name.' 

adoi’d, 

To wield alike the sceptre and the sword. 
Then thought Gautamif, India’s pcerlesh 
boast, 

Bright leader of the philo.sophic host : 
Tho’ age.s interpos’d their dark’ning flight, 
llis distant beams illum’d the Stagirite. 
(To he vontinued.J 

t or ihe three Uainsit, Iwo were uiiiver<>nlly al- 
lowed to be Avatars, or iorarnntion^ nf the Deit\ ; 
and tlie lliird wa« also supposed to be so. Thf 
most celebrated is Kama Chandra, (though they 
all probably rcpreseiit but one liero) a great legis- 
lator and conqueror. His ag« is Axed by Sir W. 
Jones 3R00 years ago. 1 1 was the sera of universal 
improvement. 

t Probably the most ancient founder of a philo- 
sophical school. Tho following lines refer to a 
tradition mentioned by Sir W. Jones, that ** among 
“other Indian curiosities, which Calllsthcncs 
“ transmitted to his uncle (Aristotle), was a tech- 
“ nical system of logic, &c.** supposed to beOaii- 
tami*s, and pcrliapa the fnundaiion of the Aristo- 
telian method.— Sir W, Jones spells it Gdtamu, 
with the accent on the first syllable. The accent 
is here transferred, to render the word more agree- 
able to English cars. It is also s|>elt Gautaini > 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Mills's History of Muhamma* 

danism, 

{Concluded from page 568, of yol, II L) 

In reviewing the change of political do- 
minion, and the destruction of social life, 
which the conque.sts of Zingi.s and Tiniour 
created, the mind is re.stless and discon- 
tented with a mere detail of the battles 
which these destioycrs fought, and the 
cities which they plundered. The donii- 
11 ion of Tiinour embraced an extent of 
territory, far greater than the provinces 
pillaged by Zingis ; the empire of TImour, 
rt'uchiiig as it did from the Irtish and 
Volga to the Persian gulph, and from the 
Ganges to Damascus and the Archipelago, 
fell with its founder. Hut the sons and 
succrs.«iors of Zingis maintained and en- 
larged their inheritance. The great qua- 
lities of the warrior dwelt in both these 
'I'artarian heroes. Courage unrelaxed by 
prosperity, and invincible by misfortune, 
minds fertile in resources, and uudeviat- 
ing from their maich of ainbition, pre- 
senteil fair claims to the conquest of the 
world. When once the banner of war 
was unfurled, Tiraour was inexorable in 
his purpose of destruction. The fourth 
Jaw of Zingis declares that peace should 
nut be granted, unless to a suppliant 
enemy, 'i'hc book of nature alone was 
open to both barbaiiaiis, since neither 
■could read or write. Zingis knew the 
Mogul dialect alone, but Tiinour spoke 
the Persian and Turkish languages with 
ducncy and delighted in the conversation 
of the learned. When the city of IShiruz 
submitted to his arms, he coniniaiided 
Hafiz, the celebrated Persian poet, to ap- 
pear before him. In pleasant allusion to 
a most beautiful stanza, he enquired by 
wliat right the author had declared, he 
would give the royal cities of Bokhara 
and Saniarcand for a mole on the cheek of 
his mistress ? ** Can the gifts of Hafiz 

“ ever impoverish Timour?’* was the 
reply of the Anacreon of Persia ; and the 
Prince of Scythia, touched by the elegance 
of the compliment, rewarded him with 
protection, in the city of Karakorum, 
Zingis and liis successors partook of the 
simple fare of Scythian huntsmen, the 
roasted sheep and the milk of the cow or 
mare, aud at the same time distributed to 
their soldiers, the gold and silver of the 
subjugated nations. In Timour's palace 
at Samarcaud, sometimes were seen the 
Scythian festivities of Attila aud Ziugis ; 
at other times the richness and magoid- 
Ashtic No. 


ceiice of the Othnian court. In his pauses 
from the great work of destruction, he 
invited to Samarcaud the profcs.sois of 
the elegant arts, who exhausted their ge- 
nius ill embcilishiiig a city in the wilds 
and deserts of Tartary. To the court of 
the successors of Zingi.s, ambassadors 
from the princes of Europe aud Asia de- 
precated the vengeance of the great Khan, 
aud the fate of the representative of St. 
Peter was decided in a town, on the 
iiuilhern borders of China. Round the 
throne of Samarcaud, were assembled tlie 
ministers of the trembling kings of Russia, 
Tartary, India, Egypt, ami Arabia ; and 
the present of tapestry from Henry HI, 
king of Ca.stile, exceeded in elegance anti 
beauty the works of Asiatic artists on 
the silk of Artena. In the code of law.s 
of Zingis, we may admire the care that is 
taken to preserve the public peace, by con- 
diiitig tbc election of the Khan to the 
princes of the royal family, aud the chiefs 
of the ti ibes ; and the savage.^ of Seythia 
were held in .social order, by the dread of 
the puuisliiiieiit of death, on the commis- 
sion of the crimes of murder, adultery, 
perjury, and the theft of an horse or ox. 
Ill the intervals of war, Timour redressed 
the coiuplaint.s of the aggrieved, removed 
oppressive governors, ami commissioned 
the doctors of the law and church into 
ail the proviMces of his empire, to dis- 
tribute the blessings of his justice and be- 
neficence. The religion of Zingis was the 
purest dei.sni, yet the Christians, the Jcw.s, 
the Muliamiiiedans, and the Idolaters, 
preached and prayed in undi.sturhcd secu- 
rity ; and exemption from ta.\'cs and war 
di>tinguished the Kahhi, the Imam, and 
the priest. Tiinour was a Museiman of 
the si^‘t of Ali ; his scrupulous attention 
to the external rites of his religion, and 
his habit of retirement for purposes of 
devotion, made him respected by tlie peo- 
ple as an instriiment of Providence. In 
honour of the God of battles who had 
overthrown the idolatrous nations of 
Scythia, Timour built a inagnificeut mo.s- 
que in Samarcaud. In the course of an 
andiem^, w'ith which in Aleppo he ho- 
noured the Sonnite doctors of the mosque, 
he enquired who were the truest martyrs, 
the followers of Muhamined, or the dis- 
ciples of Ali I A dextrous casuist avoid- 
ed the question, by replying in the lan- 
guage of tlic Koran, that the molive, not 
the ensign, constitutes the martyr, amt 
that the Moslems of eitlicr party, who 
fight only for the glory of God, may de- 

Voi.. IV. F 
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berve that sacred appellafiou.' He affect- 
ed that liis religiuus zeal >vas shucked at 
the devotion to pleasures of the emirs 
of Syria, and at their negkvt of honors 
due to the dead. A lu.uisoleuni of mar- 
hle, adorned with scMiIplurcs, was imme- 
diately lai^ed in Damascus over the tombs 
of the holy wives of the prophet. So 
dreadful were the inassaercs and cruelties 
of Ziiigis, that the historian eagerly casts 
over this part of his subject the pall of 
oblivion, and leaves it to tlie general con- 
ception of his readers. “ You behold me 
“ heie,” cxclaimi’d Timoiii to the pros- 
trate citi'/en of Damascus, ** a poor, 
“ lame, dccrcpid mortal. I am not ci 
** man uf blood, find God knows that in 
“ all njy wars 1 have never been the ag- 
“ grcsjior.” Milhous of miserable vic- 
tims, however, were s.iciiticed at his 
command, and every great ciiy of the 
Kasf felt for yeais tlie loss of population. 
Human bodicM, curiously piled to an im- 
mense lieight, maiked the piogressof his 
conquests; and two seveial pyramids on 
the road to Delhi, of one hundred ihou- 
saiul, and on the ruins of tIuMcneiahle 
city of Ihigdad, ol ninety tliousaiHl lirad.s, 
gratified his unnatural feiocit}. The in- 
dignation <.f the Peisians against the«e 
invaders, occasioned tlie ninrtlcrof afew 
Moguls in the .streets of Ispahan. Hut 
the conquered people rt pen ted their im- 
jierfect submission, ami the skulls of .se- 
venty thousand Persiane were pileil in tlic 
form of towers, in Hie principal squares of 
the city. 

There Is one great and singular 
omission in this chapter, or rather 
ill the work itself. Not a syllabic is 
■bald respecting the attempts of the 
Christian princes to overthrow the 
iilarming power of the professors 
of the Moslem faith; but a bold 
assertion is made, that the subject 
of the Crusades is rather a part of 
Christian than of Muhammadan 
history. A new way this of getting 
over a difficulty. Of this spirit ol* 
indolence (for what other cause 
can we assign ?) happily we have 
not many proofs in the present 
work. Mr. Mills perhaps suppos- 
ed that as the ciForts of the Cliris- 
iians produced no lasting or impor- 
tant change in the Asiatic world, 
they claimed not therefore his par- 
ticular notice. 

From the historical matter, 
which occupies the first part of 
this volume, we proceed to that of 
a theological and literary descrip- 


tion. The literary history of the 
Koran (a subject as curious as any 
which ever occupied the notice of 
the learned) is detailed with mi- 
nutcncss and accuracy. The note 
on the Cufic manuscripts deserve# 
the attention of the Wetsteins and 
Griesbachs of the Muhammadan 
standard of faith. The theologi- 
cal, moral and juridical contents 
of this important volume are ana < 
lysed with peculiar attention to 
comprelK^nsiveness and brevity. 
Indeed the author appears to have 
bent the whole strength of his 
mind to this chaj)tcr, and it is 
therefore that, to which we would 
particularly direct theattentiiMi of 
the reader. The knowledge dis- 
played of the Muhammadan law 
is extensive, and it is brought 
home to every man’s bosom by 
illustrations from the codes of 
other nations in their detail and 
general principles. The disserta- 
tion on tire intermediate state of' 
the soul is profound. We admire 
for their elegance his remarks on 
wine and games, and particularly 
those on chess. The account of' 
the pilgrimage to Mecca might 
have been rendered more enter- 
taining bad the travels of Ali Bey 
been perused ; but Mr. Mills on 
every possible occasion draws from 
the stores of his magnus Apollo, 
Pocock, and when they fail not, he 
appears to consider it impiety to 
defer to any other authority. From 
this chapter we make but one ex- 
tract ; it comprises his general re- 
flections on the Koran. 

A aiuressful proniiilgatioii to the world 
of spcfuhuions, which heaven never au- 
thorised or revealed, upon the .state of 
man with his creator, excites the ridicule 
of the philo.sopher, at the credulity of the 
vulgar, and the indi{;iiatioii of the mora- 
list at the audacity ot trifling with iiiaii- 
kind, upon niatter.s of an importance, so 
high and .solemn. Bur a system of reli- 
gion, although its claim.s to a divine ori- 
gin are faksc, may contain many wise and 
salutary truths in theology and morals. 
Nulla /aim thctrhia est, pia: non nlhuid 
vert pnmificeat. In the Koran, we And 
the acknowledgement of a deity, to wliom 
are attributed those pcrfeciioiis which 
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Teaaon faiiit1y'iiuap;ine!t, ;!ind which Chris< 
‘tiauity revealed. The object of a Mu- 
liammadaq’s adoration is pure. No 
elegant mythology,” as Mr. Gibbon, 
with his usual sneer against Christianity, 
calls the abominable system of heathen 
superstition no celestial person ihcitt ions 
of the human pitssioiis sully the holiness 
of the Moslem's faith. A few ceremouies, 
Jiowcver trifling and absurd they may be, 
are less disgusting to our feelings, and de- 
grading to our nature, than the immola- 
tion of men, or the exposition of their 
ehihircn. The Pnradis>e oft'ered to the 
Arabian was sensual, it is true, but it 
could not be attained witiioiit the previous 
practice of morality. If with the doubts 
of the sages of antiquity on tlie immorta> 
lity of tliesouU if v%itli the dismal pros- 
pect of annihilation presented to us by 
some of them, and the idea of its short- 
lived duration entertained by otiicrs, if 
with this .system of philosophy ive com- 
pare the Muhammadan scheme of eter- 
nal rewards and punishiuents, the mind 
will have no lie^itation in confessing the 
superior coiidiicivciiess to virtue of the 
Arabian llirology. The beauty of virtue, 
and the iieecssjuy and eternal fitness of 
things, may appear in the calmness and 
.»oHtu(ie of (lie closet inducemtiits to mo- 
rality suifieii nr ly powerful; butaihx'cnt 
into the world humbles the pride of the 
wise.st, and dr.uvs ilie unwelcome cou- 
fessiou, that tlie still small voice of rtM- 
son cannot abate the siorm of the pas- 
sions, hut that passion must be coiiqiieied 
by passion, and that our ho])c.*) fur plea- 
?»ure in this life, can only be eftVctually 
oppose*!, hy hopes for happiness here«ifrer. 
The moral and legal .system of the Koran 
js, as wclnne seen, a mixtiire of lolly 
and wisdom, of impolicy and prudence. 
The .social and domestic duties of man 
are stated with justness and precision, or 
referred to as generally kinnvn and prac- 
tised. But ill vain .shall w'e search that 
volume for an aeknowledgenieut of a fra- 
leruJil coiiueclioii between all the human 
igce, and for exhortations to uiiiver.>al 
,lovc and charity for man. Iniplaeable ha- 
Ved of infi(icl.‘< is a primary duty of a 
zealous Muselmaii ; and the rc.suli of an 
attentive pcrus.il of tlie .statement made 
ill this chapter of the Muliamiiiaduii lavv.s, 

I think will be, tiiat considerable praise 
js due to tlieiraiitlior, when ctm^idered as 
a theologian or a moralist, hut that he 
was ail iiidilTerciit Icgishitor. 

The literary history of the Sara- 
cens, the subject of the fifth chap- 
ter, is truly interesting. The pro- 
gress of letters and arms is gene- 
rally commensurate. Conquerors, 
who in the first instance are most- 
ly savages, soon become refined 


when settled in peace, and become 
a prey to their subjugated foes. ^ 

Graecia capta feruiu victoi-cm cepit." 

The literature of the Saracens is 
not involved in those mythological 
folds of mystery which conceal 
most subjects of oriental learning. 

Blit if the Hindus and Egyptians 
were the nurses of that learning, 
which Is generally called the learn- 
ing of Greece, so the Saracens 
were the preservers of it when 
Greece and Rome had fallen. This 
remark must only apply to the 
sciences ; for the Calijihs, like the 
late French Emperor, equally 
dreaded the pernicions effects o( the 
free spirit of Circcian republics, 
and therefore letters (and in letters 
we include morals) were kept from 
the eyes of the people. 'Ibis is 
the best executed part of the work, 
AVe mean to excite, not to satisfy 
the curiosity of the reader by the 
following extracts. 

Tf ihe Asiatic nations of the present 
day appear to be overspread with the 
shade of iguorauce, the times have been, 
when many parf.s of our boasted H‘i(uu*e 
were fiuniliiniy taught in Kgypt and in 
lljiidijsiaii. It true that the risult# of 
the Caleuilu Society have shewn, that 
many of the received opinions on the 
merit of oriental litciriture were t*rro- 
iicons; yet it .*iho'ild he i ememberwl, iha^ 
the expectations of the woild had been 
milimiied, and that the liisiory of the phi- 
losophy aud religion of -'Vsia is still incom- 
plete. Vet some facts appear to have been 
established. The systems of the philoso- 
phers of old were not originally formed 
ill (iieeie. The six philosophical schools, 
whose principles are explained iu the 
Dersana Sastra, comprise all the meta- 
physics of the olil Academy, the Stoa, the 
Lyceum. I’j thagoras and Plato penetrat- 
ed the mysteries of the priests of 
Egypt, and the Magi of Persia. The 
works of the Sage, which are said to con • 
tai|i a .system of the universe, founded on 
the prjiipiple of attraelioii, aud the cen- 
tral position of the sun, arc well known 
by the learned Hindus. I'he Annals of 
Asiatic philosophy, and particularly iu 
their conu^ctipn with Grecian letters, ar© 
siijl incomplete ; and the laboura of orU 
eiituiists might be well employed in iht'. 
filling up of this chasm in our knowledge. 
But tlie history of literature abound^* 
with ricli and interesting subjects. 'Hm 
■ torch’ of science has been freqnenOy re% 

F2 
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kindled in Asia, and the stern fanaticism 
of the Saracens yielded to the mild iii’ 
iluencc of letters. In former purrs of this 
work, we beheld the disciples of Miiham- 
ined ill the character of religious and poli- 
tical hinatics. Gieat and s])ieiidid were 
the events which we detailed, and tre- 
mendously iin|)ortaiit w'ore ilieir con- 
sequences. But it is on, what Mr. Burke 
wiih so much poetical beauty calls, “ the 
“ soft green of the soul,” that the mind 
delights to dwell ; and wc gladly turn 
from fields of blood, to behold the follow- 
ers of tlie Arabian Prophet, as the culti- 
vators of the gentle arts of peace. 

Rude and unlettered people have gene 
rally been the foiniders of empires ; and 
certainly the Arihiaiis possessed in a high 
degree this claim to the iuhei ifaiice of the 
world. Their history is divided into the 
two periods of Ignorance and Islainism, 
and the division may include the literary, 
as well as the religions slate of the coun- 
try. “ The people of the hook,” was 
the honorable title of the Cliristians and 
Jeus. The Larbaroiis natives de.spised 
not the want of letters in the great Pro- 
phet of .^Iecca. Yet the .•spirit of Mu- 
liamined was liberal. In a noble admira- 
tion of science, he could exclaim that, 

a mind without erudition, was like a 
“ body without a soul,” and that, “ glo- 
“ ry consists notin wealth, but in know- 
“ ledge.” Absorbed, however, with the 
ideas of the conquest, or conversion of 
the vvoild, the eaily successors of the 
Prophet held in equal contempt the learn- 
ing and the religion of their new subjects 
and tributaries. When, however, the 
ages of violence and rapine were coiichid- 
eil, and Bagdad arose a fair and splendid 
city, the muses were courted from their 
ancient scats on the shores of Greece to 
illustrate the reigns of the Abassides. 

Such was the general stale of philoso- 
phy and the mathematics, of astronomy 
and medicine, in the most flourishing 
days of the Saracens. The historians 
of these people furnish us with no speci- 
fic information, respecting their know- 
ledge of the other branches of letters and 
science. As ail merit is relative, no accu- 
rate notions can be obtained from general 
epithets of praise : but a less fanciful 
estimate may be formed of their attention 
to philology, from the circumstance that 
the Escurial catalogue alone presents us 
with a list of two hundred and one works 
on Arabic Grammar. The language, the 
purity of which was by these nicaus so 
carefully presen^d, was the prevailing 
tongue through the Moslem world ; but 
in Bagdad, that seat of learning as well 
as of empire, the attic dialect, as it might 
be called, was spoken. Necessity com- 
pelled the Saracens to consult the ancients 
^on theabstfflct sciences, but their general 


contempt for Infidels and BarharianSy 
kept them from a knowledge of the his- 
toi ians, the poets, and the moralists of 
Greece and Rome. 

As discoverers and inventors, the Sara- 
cens have few claims to prai^’c : but they 
formed the link which unitr-' ancient and 
modern literature ; aud since their rela- 
tive situation with Europe somewliat re- 
sembled the relative situation between 
Egypt and Greece,- they are entitled to a 
portion of our respect and giatitudo. 
When the Princes of the VVest began to 
emerge from barbaristni, tho> correctly ac- 
knowledged the Moors to he the great de- 
positaries of knowledge. Many useful 
treatises, now lost in the original ; for 
example, the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
books of the conic sections of Apollonius 
PergKUS, and some of the commentaries 
of Galen on Hippocrates, were jjresen-cd 
in the language of the Saracens. Through 
Italy the sciences travrllcd to the Euro- 
pean states. The Provencal and Castilian 
poets owe some t)f their mo.-t heaiitifiil 
images to their acquaintance with the 
jmetry of the l^anwcns ; aud rhyme, the 
great characteristic of imalerii verse, was 
derived by fl\<'se bards from the Arabic 
iiieasure. 'I'lie Rtmianee of the dark ages 
wasemhcllibhed by oiioital fictions; and 
the literature of the Arabians was well 
known in Europe before the Chrisliaii 
armies invaded Asia. Tlie esiablisliment 
of the Saracens in Spain uas in the eighth 
century ; and no wonder, therefore, that 
the elder Spanish romances have profess- 
eilly more Arabiaa allusions than any 
other. 

By the command of Charlemagne, the 
principle Arabic books, b(»tb originals ami 
versions, were translated into Latin, for 
the use of the people in the various pro- 
vinces of his empire. The p}iilo.sophy of 
Aristotle was diffused through Western 
Europe. Ja the dialectics of the Stagi- 
ritc, the Musclmans hud found the keen- 
est weapons of dispute, and tlie Monks, 
ill their controversies with heretics and 
Jews, formed from the writings of the 
same Grecian sage, that wonderful sys- 
tem of ingenious folly— the IScholasiic 
Divinity. 

The present state and extent of 
the false religion is a sul^ect claim- 
ing the deep attention of the theo- 
logical student. In days like these, 
when all descriptions of Christians 
are united for the laudable purpose 
of propagating the Gospel, it is in- 
teresting to inquire into the state 
of a faith which is the greatest 
foe that Christianity has ever been 
opposed by. General views, and 
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not particular accounts of the sub- 
ject nave been given us hy the pre- 
sent writer ; for no numerical state- 
ment could be made with any de- 
gree of accuracy, while the sta- 
tistical accounts of the oriental 
countries are so imperfect. In 
Tartary, for example, the writer 
is compelled to go back to the tra- 
vels of the Jesuits. In China, the 
travels of the younger i^e Guignes 
have enabled him to be more mi- 
nute. In the present chapter, al- 
though it is evident he has consult- 
ed almost all the travels of Euro- 
peans in Asia and Africa he might 
have been more specific in many 
particulars if he had consulted 
AH Bey ; but he is so fond of re- 
condite research, that he oflen 
overlooks what is near and imme- 
diate. 

The censures which in this re- 
view we have passed upon the 
history of Muhammadanism, are 
not sufficiently numerous or impor- 
tant to detract from our general 
admiration of the whole. The 
work comprehends a vast mass of 
Oiatter well arranged and exhibit- 
ed in a stylo of language always 
lucid, occasionally elegant, and 
properly varied with the subject. 
There are no signs of book making 
in it. The condensation of thought 
is remarkable. That rage lor in- 
decency, wliich has so frequently 
sullied works on oriental topics, 
finds no place liere. A scrupulous 
attention to the marking of hiv au- 
thorities, which sometimes indeed 
might be construed into an osten- 
tatious display of erudition, w'ill 
serve as a guide to those M'ho are 
curious for more minute investiga- 
tion. Many of the notes, espe- 
cially those in the sixth chapter, de- 
serve great consideration. Those 
on the Influence of Conquest or 
Language, and on the formation of 
the Arabic Digits, are peculiarly 
interesting. We entirely agree 
with Mr. Mills in his criticism on 
De Guignes and D’Herbelot. 
There is a flippant boldness in his 


assertion, that the destruction of 
the Alexandrian library by order of 
the Caliph Omar is a fable. We 
wish him to read what has been 
written on the subject by Dr. 
Entick in his Abridgement of 
Bnicker’s History of Philosophy. 

With our mincis full of the inte- 
resting subjects which this volume 
embraces, it is impossible not to 
draw an imaginary picture of the 
state of Asia, if the pestilence of 
Muhammadanism had never riseo- 
If instead of it pure Christianity had 
prevailed— that only religion which 
teaches mankind their rights as 
well as their duties, which is fitted, 
as the highest authority has told 
us, for “ all times and all people,'* 
— ^inild and liberal governments 
would slowly and progressively 
have been established, and the 
chains of despotism would have 
been broken. Storms might some- 
times have agitated the scene, but 
the shocks of the political, like 
those of the natural, world, are in 
tile end beneficial to man. By the 
operation of similar causes, the 
Asiatic would have overcome the 
influence of climate, (an influence 
strong only in the infancy or dec^ay 
of society) and have become as 
vigorous and powerful in intellect 
as the European. Man both at 
the Equator and the Poles is equal- 
ly subject to moral impulses, equal- 
ly the creature of education and 
habit. The churches of Asia 
would have resounded with the 
voice of the true Apostles, and the 
sensual and hostile passions of oqr 
nature would have yielded to the 
self-subjugation and benevolence 
preached by the Gospel of order 
and peace. 

But the sun which arose in the 
cast after the long night of paga- 
nism, was soon obscured by the 
black clouds of Islaniism. Man 
once more became stationary: and 
his capacity for improvement, that 
grand prerogative of rational be- 
ings, seems to have been taken 
away. 
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A Historical Survey of the Customs^ 
Habits, and Prcseni State of the (iyp- 
sies ; (lenigncd to develope the Origin 
of this hiiiguliir People, and to promote 
the Aniclioriition of their Condition. 
Jiy John Hoyhind, &c. York. Print- 
ed for the Author. 1816. 

Many of our readers may pos- 
sibly be induced to enquire, what 
connection there is bt?tween the 
subject of the article under review, 
and such as naturally fall within 
the province of the Asiatic Jour- 
naL We solicit their indulgence 
for d few moments, hoping for a 
favourable verdict when the evi- 
dence shall have been laid before 
them. 

If the various peculiarities which 
arc observable in the manners 
and customs of nations, are a sub- 
ject both curious in itself, and in- 
volving questions of difficult solu- 
tion, the case of the gypsies will 
surely be admitted as calculated 
for many reasons to excite our 
wonder. 

As every thing relating to this 
extraordinary people must always 
have merited the strictest investi- 
gation, we cannot but regard it as 
a singular fact, that a race of men, 
of habits so very peculiar, should 
suddenly have made their appear- 
ance, and spread themselves over 
the world : that they should have 
maintained for the space of four 
centuries, their original language, 
and individuality of cliaracter; 
and that the enlightened enquirers 
of Europe, should have suffered 
themselves to be deluded by a 
vague, and, as it now appears, a 
false relation, in regard to the 
country from which they emigrated. 

As a scattered and wandering 
nation, whose home is in every 
state, the gypsies may not unaptly 
be compared to the Jews. Here, 
liowever, the comparison ceases; 
for the two people must be regard- 
ed, in every other particular, as a 
perfect contrast* The gypsies are 
an indolent race, and have con- 
stantly abstained from all unneces- 


sary intercourse, except with the 
members of their own tribe. The 
Jews, on the contrary, have always 
been notorious for their industrious 
habits and intermixture with the 
world : and while the origin of the 
former has ever been acknowledg- 
ed Jis involved in doubt and mys- 
tery, we are taught to recognise 
in the scattered remnants of the 
latter, the ruins of an empire that 
once commanded nations, and to 
read in the desolation of their 
house, the judgment of an offend- 
ed God. 

The author of the “ Historical 
Survey” would have richly merit- 
ed the acknowledgments of the 
public, if the object of his re- 
searches and personal observations 
had been sitnply that of historical 
or philosophical enquiry. This 
however, will be found to be the 
least of his claims ; for he was 
principally actuated by motives in- 
finitely more worthy of our admi- 
ration. The adniLssion of a lost 
and abject race to the comforts of 
civilization, and the blessings of 
Christianity, is literally an object 
beyond our praise, and worthy of 
apostolical exertion. The subject 
being thus interesting and import- 
ant, we proceed forthwith, to in- 
troduce the volume to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

It consists principally of passa- 
ges extracted from such writers, 
as have examined most attentively 
the condition of the gypsies. 
These arc arranged in such a man- 
ner, and are so interspersed with 
the observations of our author 
himself, as to fall strictly within 
the proposed plan of an historical 
survey. Of all the authors whom 
he has consulted, Grcllmann is by 
far the most voluminous, and ap- 
pears to have furnished the most 
accurate information. 

In the course of the following 
pages, we shall endeavour to ex- 
tract the spirit of the volume, of- 
fering at the same time, a few ob- 
servations of our own, and restrict- 
ing our quotations to such passa- 
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ges as are most illustrative of the 
subject before us. 

Grellmaiiii states, that the French, liJiv- 
ing the first accounts of them from Uu- 
hernia, gave tliem tlie name of Hohemimsy 
Bohcmiiiiis ; that the Dutch apprelioud- 
ing they came from Kgypt, called them 
Hey (lens y heatlieiis. In Denmark, Swe- 
ileii, and in sonic parts of Gerinany, 'Far- 
tars were tlioii^ht of. Tlie Moors and 
Arabians, penriving the propensity the 
gypsies had to thieving, adopted the name 
Lhitranuy robbers, for llieni. 

In Hungary tliey weie lornierly called 
Pbaraobites, (l*haraoh Nvpch) Pliaraob*s 
people; and the vulgar in Transylvania 
continue tliat name for tliem. The idea 
of the Kijgllsh apj)ears to he similar, in 
deiioininaliiig tliem gipsies, Egyptians; 
as is tliat of the Portumiese and Spa- 
niards, ill calling tiicm (Fitaiios. But the 
name Zitivnaers obtained the most exten- 
sive adoption, and apparently nut with- 
out cause ; for the uoril Zigeuney signi- 
tics to wander up and down — for which 
leason, it is said, our Geriuati ancestors 
denominated every strolling vagiaiit Zi- 
chegan. 

The gypsies are called not only in all 
Germany, Italy, and Hungary, Tziganys i 
but freipiently in Transylvania, Wulla- 
chia and Moldavia, Vyaanis. Uut the 
Turks, and other eastern nations name 
them TscMn^e^w5, 

The origin of this people has lieon a 
subject of enquiry for more than three 
hundred years. Many pcrs(»ns have liecn 
anxious to di>cxjver “ who these guests 
were, that, uiikiiowii and uninvited, came 
into Europe in the fifteenth century, and 
have eliusen ever since to cuiUiniic in this 
quarter of the globe.” 

Coiitiiieiilal writers state, that it is iii- 
cicdihlc how numerous the lionles of tliis 
people are, and how widely dis|»er.sed 
over the face of the earth. They wander 
about ill jrls'my the interior ot Africa, 
and have established themselves in most 
of the comitiies of Em ope. Grellniami 
is of opinion, that America is the only 
■ part of the world, in which they are not 
known, 'rhough no mention appears to 
be made of them by authors tvlio have 
written on tiiat quarter of Hie globe ; yet 
no doubt' remains of tlicir 'leaving been in 
Europe nearly four hundred years. 

Wilhelm IHlick in his HEs/isciiF.M 
Chroniky scii 229, beyii Jahr 1414, in- 
forms us, they arrived the same year in 
the Ilessi^i teiritories ; but no mention 
of them appears in the public prints till 
three years afterward. Mention is made 
of tlieir being in Germany as early as the 
year 1417 ; when they appeared in the 
vicinity of the North Sea. Fabricios, in 
Aiinalibh ^Jmi !>a>S they were driven 


from Meissen in 1410, but Calvisiiis cor- 
rects this date by changing it to 141B. 

Sir Thomas Browne in his “ Vulgar 
Errors,” page 287, sa>s, “ their first ap- 
pearance was in Geriiuitiy, since the year 
1400; nor were they observed before in 
other parts of Euiope, as is deducible 
from Munster, Geiiebraul, Krantzius and 
Orteliiis.” 

Ever since the arrival of the 
gypsies in this quarter of the world, 
the prevailing opinion has been, 
that Egypt was the country from 
whence they issued. It is conjec- 
tured by several writers, that the 
report originated in their own de- 
claration: it is certain that the 
same story is propagated by their 
descendants of the present day. 
It seems probable however, as is 
noticed in the volume before us, 
that the gypsies themselves are 
totally devoid of all traditionary 
records, in regard to their real ori- 
gin. Tlie notion respecting Egyprt 
is at length generally discarded ; 
and as we trust our minds are dai- 
ly becoming more enlightened up- 
on a subject which has hitherto 
baffled the utmost of our enquiries, 
wc begin to regard these barba- 
rous sojourners in civilized coun- 
tries, undoubtedly with less sur- 
prise, although with greater in- 
terest. 

Their language ililTeis entiiely from the 
Coptic, and tlieir cu>toiiis, as Aliasuvnis 
Fritscli lias rv marked, are diametrically 
opposite to the EgypHan ; but what is, if 
possible, of greater weight, they wander 
about ill Eg\pt, like btraugers, and 
as iij otlier CxiUiitiics, form a distiuct 
people. 

The tcsiimniiy of Belloiiious is full and 
decisive on the point. He states, “ No 
part of the world, I believe, is IVee from 
these banditti, wsuidering about in trooijs, 
whom we, by mistake, call gypsies and 
Bolit miuii.s. W hen e wi re at Cairo and 
tl.e villages Imi-deriiig on the Nile, we 
found troops of these strolling thieves sit- 
ting under pahn-tiees ; and they lire es- 
teemed forcinhera in Egypt:* 

Aventin expressly imikes Turkey their 
original place of reiidezvotis ; and thU 
furnishes a reason for theaoiiih-east parts 
of Europe being the most c rowded with 
them. If all that came to turope passed 
by ilris route, it accounts f^r a greater 
number rciuainimr in those coimU'ies, tli.'ui 
iii oUieis to which they wot^ld have a 
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much longer travel ; and before their Jir- 
nval at wliich their hordes miglitbemuoii 
divided. 

It 18 a just assertion, that one of the 
most infallible methods of deterniiiiingthe 
origin of a pi^ople, would be the discoreiy 
of a country in whirh their language is 
that of tlie natives. It is a fact incoutro- 
vertibly established, tliat besides the 
gypsies speaking the language of the 
couiitiy ill whicli tlu'y live, they have a 
general one of tlicir own, in which they 
converse wit li eacii other. 

How then, it may be asked, are 
we to account for the circumstance 
of the gypsies having propagated 
the report that Egypt was their 
original country^ ? Mr. Hoyland 
endeavours to explain the matter 
as follows : 

The character they assumed was the 
best adapted to establish their icputation, 
for the arts and deception they iiiteinfed 
to practise in Kmjland.— [//^/»y f.nglund 
w par liv alar ?'\ — The faiue of Kgypt in 
astrology, magic, and soothsaying, was 
universal ; and they could not have de- 
vised a more artful expedient than the 
profession of this knowledge, to procure 
for them a welcome reception by tiie great 
mass of the jieople. 

If the general ignorance of the 
gypsies had not been so extreme, 
and their acquaintance with oven 
the most obvious principles of ci- 
vilization so very small, wc might 
not have hesitated to acknowledge 
the plausibility of this surmise. 
"But we cannot compliment a race 
of men so little advanced beyond a 
state of perfect barbarism, to the 
extent of supposing them capable 
ofinvcntiiiga fraud, which, in point 
of intelligence, would have been 
creditable to wiser heads ; much 
less can we suppose them capa- 
ble of affording it such general 
currency, as to impose upon the 
credulity of so many nations, and 
of one amongst the number whicli 
had already attained the height of 
literary eminence*’. We are dis- 
posed tlierefore to credit their as- 
sertion in regard to the country 
from which they immediately emi- 
grated ; but in what manner they 
had sojourned there, and whether 
they were joined, on their depar- 
ture by others, whp might be wan« 


dering over the western districta 
of Asia, we are altogether unable 
to conjecture. 

From a variety of circumstantial 
evidence, it is now argued, with 
evdry appearance of consistency, 
that India^ in the first instance, waa 
the country which sent them forth. 
It is farther conjectured, that they 
consisted of the lovaest castes of the 
Hindus^ •vuho emigrated in great muU 
titndes, in order to avoid the crueU 
ties that mere exercised by Tamerlane 
on his celebrated invasion of Hin-- 
dustan. But the language of our 
author himself, will be most appro- 
priate on this subject. 

In rclsition to the emigration of the 
gypsies, no cause can he assigned fur their 
leaving their native country, so probable, 
as the war of Tinnir J3ey in India. The 
date of their arrival marks it very plainly. 
It was in the years 1 lOd and 1401), that 
this (onqiu-ror ravaged India for the pur- 
pose of disseminating the Mahometan re- 
ligion. Not only every one who made 
any resistance was destroyed, and such as 
fell info the enemies* liaiuls, though quite 
defenceless, were made slaves ; hut in a 
.shoit time these very blave.s to the num- 
ber of one IiiiiuJred thousand, were put to 
death. In consequence of the univer.«al 
panic wliieJi took place, those wiio could 
quit the country might well be suppo.sed 
to consult their safety hy fliglit. 

If any of the higher castes did withdraw 
themselves on account of tin* troubles, it 
is probable they retired southward la 
people of their own soit, the Mahrattas. 
To mix at all witli the Suders would have 
been degrading their high characters,, 
which they consider worse than death 
it was therefore morally impossible for 
them to have united with the Siidoi-s in a 
retreat. Moreover, by putting thcm.selvcs 
into the power of the Suders, witli whom 
they live in a state of discord and m- 
vcteracy, they might have incurred as muck . 
danger as from the coiniiioii enemy. 

We believe the conjecture in the 
last period of the foregoing extract 
to be incorrect. The distance that 
is observed between the higher 
orders of the Hindus and the un- 
fortunate Suders, wc have never 
understood to result from any 
discord that exists between them. 
On the one side, we have always 
regarded it as the consequence of 
religious fear^ and on the other, as 
the offspring of supercilious pride. 
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3efpre we proceed, it will be ne- 
ceseery to correct another error into 
which our author has fallen, in the 
course of his observations on the 
natives of Hindustan. Mr. Hoyland 
is not aware of any difference be- 
tween a Suder and a Pariar. We 
assure him, however, that the terms 
are by no means synonimous. It 
is true that the 2Suder is the lowest 
pf the four general tribes into 
which the llindus are divided ; 
but it is also to be noticed, that 
these four are subdivided into a 
g’eatvariety of subordinate castes. 
The Pariar is the lowest of all, and 
the wretches who compose it are ab- 
solutely regarded as outcasts from 
society. But the higher descrip- 
tions of Suders, thougli slighted in 
a certain degree by the nobler 
castes, may still be considered as 
respectable members of the com- 
munity. 

Now it does not seem probable 
that the Suders in general, on the 
occasion above referred to, would 
emigrate in a body, disperse them- 
selves over the world, and remain 
for ever after a distinct people. In 
whatsoever quarter the other tribes 
^ight seek for an asylum, the great 
body of Suders in all probability 
accompanied them. But the Pariars, 
and possibly such other castes as 
were nearly reduced to a similar 
state of degradation, having no- 
thing to lose by departing from 
their native country, were of all 
others the people most likely to 
emigrate, and to constitute those 
wandering tribes which have been 
regarded, ever since their appear- 
ance, as a curious anomaly in the 
natural history of man. Having 
existed in their native country as 
outcaats and vagabonds, as such 
they would commence their jour- 
no, as such they would be likely 
to continue* 

We shall now present our read * 
prg with several passages from Mr. 
Hoj^aod’ book, descriptive of cer- 
tain peculiarities which tend, in no 
Asiatic «/bi£ni.— No. 19. 
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inconsiderable degree, to identic 
the two people. 

The gypsey'is solicitude to conceal hU 
langunge is a strikiug Indian trait. 

Professor Pallas says of tlie Indians 
round Astracaii, “ Cust«)m has rendered 
them to the greatest degree suspicious 
about their language, insomuch that I was 
never able to obtain a small vocabulary 
from tiictn.*' 

With regard to gypsey marriages, Salmon 
relates that the nearci«t relations cohabit 
with each other ; and os to education, 
their children grow up in the most shame- 
ful neglect, without either discipline or 
instruction. 

All this is precisely the case with 
the Pariars. In the jouimal of the 
inissionarie.s already quoted, it is said, 
“ With respect to matrimony, they 
act like the beasts, and their children 
are brought up without restraint or infoi- 
mation.’* Gypsies are fond of being 
about horses, so are the Suders (Pariart) 
in India, for which reason they are com- 
monly employed as liorsc-keepcrs by the 
Europeans resident in tiiat country. 

We have seen that the Gypsies hnnt af- 
ter cattle which have died of di.itemper.s, 
in order to feed on them ; and when they 
can procure more of the flesh than is suf- 
ficient for one day’s coiisiimptiou, they dry 
it ill the sun. Such is likewise a coustant 
custom with the Pariars in India. 

Fortune-telling is pr<'ieti.sed all over the 
East ; hut the peculiar kind professed by 
the Gypsies, viz. chiromancy, constantly 
referring to whether the parties shall be 
lich or poor, happy or unhappy in mar- 
riage, &c. is no where met with but in 
India. 

'Hie account wc have given of Gypsey- 
smiths may bfe compared witli the Indian, 
as related by Soiiiierat in the following 
words ; — “ The smith carriw liis tools, 
his shop, and his forge about with him, 
and works in any place where he can find 
employment ; he erects his shop liefore 
the house of his employer, raising a low 
wall with beaten earth, before which he 
places hi.s hearth; behind this wall he 
Axes two leathern bellows. He has a 
stone instead of an anvil, and his whole 
apparatus is a pair of tongs, a hammer, 
a beetle and a file.” How exactly does 
this accord with the description of ttv* 
Gypsey-.smith ! 

Wc have seen that Gypsies always 
choose their place of residence near some 
village, or city, very seldom within them* 
even though there may not be any ofdfir 
to prevent it, as is the case in Aloldavia, 
Wallachia, and all parts of Tqrkey. Eveil 
the more improved Gypsies in Transilva- 
nia, who have long since diKontinued the 
VoL. IV. Ct 



their history, to a nation where the 
arts of civilized life had made con- 
siderable progress. And the ac- 
curate knowledge which has lately 
been acquired of many of the Ori- 
ental languages, enables us to spe- 
cify with an almost equal degree 
of certainty, the identical country 
which originally owned them as its 
children. 

In presenting our readers with a 
comparative list of Hindustani 
and Gypsey words, we would just 
premise, in further opposition to 
the old established prejudice in fa- 
vor of Egypt, that while the affi- 
nity is so striking in the instances 
which follow, it is noticed by Mr. 
Hoyland in a passage we have al- 
ready extracted, that not even the 
faintest shadow of a resemblance 
can be discovered between the 
language of the Gypsies and the 
ancient Coptic. 

Gipsey, Hindustani. 
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waudenng mode of life, and might, with longed, in some earlier period of 
porini.s.sion from government, reside within i - - . 

the cities, rather choose to build their 
huts in .some bye place, without their li- 
mits. This custom appears to be derived 
from their original Sutler extraction ; it 
being usual all over India, for the Suders 
to have tlieir huts without the vilhiges of 
the other cartes, and in retired places near 
llu'ir cities. 

With respect to religion it has appeared 
that the greater i»iii t of the Gypsies live 
without any professaion of it; ToUius 
.stiys, worse than heathens. "J’hc more 
wonderful it is, that a wliolc people should 
be so iiidiirerent and void of religion, the 
i«t)re weight it e.irries with it, to confirm 
their Indian origin, when all this is found 
to be litcuilly true of the Siidcrs. 

The coincidences noticed in the 
foregoing extract are worthy of 
eoihsideration ; and it may further 
be observed, that as the subjects 
of our Indian empire are found to 
descend in tlie scale of human de- 
gradation, the more do they ap- 
j)roximate to those striking peculi- 
arities of habit and of vice which 
constitute the character of this 
wandering tribe. But the strong- 
est argument in favour of the the- 
ory which is thus advanced, un- 
doubtedly con.sists in a nianife.st si- 
milarity of language, which not 
even the lapse of four centuries, 
coupled with a variety of circum- 
stances the most unfavorable to its 
continuance, luis proved sufficient 
to destroy. So great, iiulecd, is 
the resemblance which subsists at 
present between the Gypsey and 
the Hindustani languages, that 
one of the historians of the former 
people observes in a passage in his 
treatise, which is quoted by Mr. 

Hoyland, that, “ on the average, 
every third Gypsey word is like- 
wise Hindustani.” Neither is it 
in words only that this similarity is 
observable, for many even of the ' 
peculiarities in the conslruction Sunj.' 
the one language may be recogniz- 
ed in the other. The simple cir- 
. cumstance of the Gypsies being in 
possession of a language systema- 
tically formed, and abounding in 
^ variety of inflections, is clearly 
an indication of their having be- 


Ick, Eck, 

BuK, Dog, 

Trill, Tri, 
Schtar, Star, 
Pjintsch, Palish, 
Tsdiowe,Schovv 
Effa, 

Ochto, 

Descli, Pcs, 
IJisch, Big, 
Diwvj, 

Uatti, 

Clmm, Cain, 
Schan, 

Pang, 

Soniinikcy, 

Mfip, 

.liv, 

UdI, 

Aok, 

Kail, 

Nuk, 

Mill, 

Daiif, 

Tscliil), 


Sik, 
Tschater, 
Rajali, 
Puiu, 
Haro, 
Kalo, 

It has 


English. 

Kk, One, 
l)u. Two, 

'fin, Three, 
Tscliar, Four, 
Paiiscli, Five, 

Tsclio, Six, 

Heflu, Sat, Seven, 

Ante, Eight, 

Ten, 

Tweiits , 
Day, 

'» Night, 

The Sun, 
ind, The Moon, 
AV^atcr, 

, Gold. 

I, Silver, 

, Wheat, 

The Hair, 
The Eye, 

I, The Ear, 

, 'I'lie Nose, 
TJic Mouth, 
A 'I'ooth, 

The Tongue, 
. The Hearing, 
1, The Smell, 
k, The Taste, 
ter, A Tent, 

The Prince, 
a, Old, 

, Great, 

Black. 

been noticed 


that the Gypsies arc charaoterized 
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by the same {peculiar habits^ 
wncrever their existence has been 
ascertained. It may not be amiss 
however, to enumerate here, such 
of their general qualities as are 
most worthy of observation. Scru- 
pulously maintaining themselves a 
distinct people, they arc remarka- 
ble for exhibiting in all climates 
the same personal appearance, and 
even the same costume. Transyl- 
vania appears to be the only coun- 
try where they have so far assimi- 
lated to the manners of the natives 
as to forsake, in any degree, their 
wandering mode of life. Ac- 
quainted with the languages of the 
nations where they sojourn, there 
is one at the same time wliich is 
common to the race. Not so in 
respect to tlieir religion ; adopting 
as it may lall in their way, in a 
manner the most vague and super- 
ficial, the external forms of any 
system of belief, it is tolerably 
clear that there is no creed which 
they generally embrace. Univer- 
sally degraded in their moral cha- 
racter, by the uniform deceit, and 
various other vices which are com- 
mon to all uncivilized people, they 
are everywhere notorious lor a 
striking singularity in the nature 
of those frauds which they usually 
practise. In a word, they are 
manifestly extnineous, wherever 
they are found, —barbarians in 
polished countries,— heathens in a 
Christian land. 

The various explanations that 
have been given, may serve, in a 
certain degree, to account for 
many of their singularities. But, 
after all our speculations, we shall 
find ourselves constrained to ac- 
ktiqwledge that there is something 
so truly unaccountable in the 
undeviating circumstances under 
which they have always exist- 
ed, as well as in their general 
character, that we scarcely appre- 
hend the charge of enthusiasm 
when we look for a solution of this 


complicated riddle in the principle 
of some moral or religious pur- 
pose, to be accomplished by means 
more striking in their nature, and 
more astonishing in their results, 
than the ordinary dispensations of 
a mykterioHS IVovidcnce. We 
shall not presume to speculate on 
the particular designs of the Al- 
mighty, in a case so indistinct, in a 
matter so incomprehensible; but 
we trust there is one reflection we 
need not hesitate to suggest. 
Ought not a knowlege of the bare 
existence of a class of our fellow- 
creatures so utterly devoid of all 
the blessings of social comfort, 
and of every principle of vital 
Christianity, to stimulate the ener- 
gies of every civilized and (ylivis- 
tian country ? But here is a 
people, in the midst of elegance, 
in the heart of intelligent commu- 
nities, in the bosom of a Christian 
Church— who seem to be uncon- 
scious of tlieir very ignorance,— 
who appeal in silent apathy to the 
philantliropy of every nation, and 
must and will be noticed. Lift 
up your eyes, and look on the 
fields, for tliey are white already to 
the harvest."' 

Whatever may be the style of 
our author, we cannot descend to 
criticise it. The act of comment- 
ing on trifling defects of composi- 
tion where the sole object of the 
writer was obviously to do good in a 
plain and. simple inunner,might just • 
ly be censured both as paltry and 
invidious. On the contrary ; as the 
legilimate organ of these unfortu- 
nate aliens, we request his accept- 
ance of their most cordial thanks: 
— we congratulate him on the en- 
couragement he has already ex- 
perienced ; and as he will certainly 
engage the support of great and 
pious men, we ' pray that he may 
advance the cause with singleness 
of heart, and under the auspices 
qf Hcavcq. 

(i 2 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


BwUlndia House^ Feh. 20, 1017. 

HAILEYBIJUY COLLEGE. 

(Vontinuf-d from 607, VoL iii.) 

Hon. />. Kinnuird said — I am not sur- 
prised, sir, at hearing the cry of “ Ques^ 
tion from some geiiileint'n, when 1 recol- 
lect that their attention has been unmer- 
cifully (and unnecessarily for any good 
purpose, as I think), calletl upon by the 
two learned counsel for the college, during 
a period of not iiuich less than live suc- 
cessive hours— in speechestoo, tending, in 
iny judgment, not only to no one practical 
purpose, but remarkable, whatever elo- 
quence or talent they may have displayed 
in the endless variety of subjects which 
they embraceti, for this principally — that 
they have left the proprietors utiinformed 
upon the merits of the question before 
them. Remarkable too, perhaps, in no 
less a degree, that, wliile the learned gen- 
tleman who s|)oke last, has concluded by 
moviugyou not to enter into the considera- 
tion ot the question at all, his learned col- 
league, or, as 1 may term him, the leading 
counsel for the college, after an address 
considerably exceeding three hours in its 
delivery, has actually left us unacquainted 
with the vote he is to give upon the ques- 
tion to which he lias been speaking. For 
my own pai t, I followed the learned advo- 
cate with an attention bordering upon 
curiosity on this subject ; for his demea- 
nour, when the college was first introduced 
on a late occasion to the notice of the 
court, had led me to anticipate that he 
would consistently vote now for that in- 
quiry, which he then was so anxious 
to challeuge; and, notwithstanding liis 
speech, lias raised in iiiy mind some 
shrewd doubts as to liis present intentions, 
J cannot bring myself, until 1 bear it from 
the lioii. geiirlemaii’s own lips, to insult 
him by presuming so gross a discrepancy 
between his conduct and his professions, 
as would result from his now opposing 
the inquiry. Before 1 sit down, sir, I trust 
1 shall convince the court that whether or 
no we shall have the benefit of his vote, 
that he has, albeit unwittingly, given to 
our side the full benefit of his speech. 
Whilst I am ready to join in the panegy- 
ric pronounced by the learned counsel 
who spoke last, upon the eloquence of his 
predecessor, 1 must take leave to add my 
tribute of praise to one quality of his 
speech, the praise of which lie would per- 
haps rather hear in private than in public 
•^1 mean, sir, that artful and laborious 
ingenuity by which he has succeeded so 
well, in what I must deem to have been 
his principal object, in confusing the minds 
of the proprietors on the subject under 


discussion, and in turniiig their eyes fronl 
the simple question they are called upon 
to determine. That this qual*t> and ob- 
ject of the speech were nut uiiperceWcd 
by its learned panegyrist, 1 am bound 
either to believe, or to (|uestiou that taste 
and that judgment, and that sincerity, 
which were not content to leave the 
speeclies so lauded, to make its due tm- 
pres.sioii upou the memory of the proprie- 
tors. If, however, the learned gentleman 
felt it necessary to follow it ^o immediately 
with another address to the court, in dis- 
charge of the duty he has imposed u{)on 
himself as junior counsel for the college*, 
am) to handle such topics a:* were left nil* 
touched by his leader, there i^ one strain, 
upon tlic selection of which for his elo- 
quence I cannot congratulate eiiher his 
tiU)tc or his candour, and which comas 
with little grace irom u quarter whetfCe 
panegyric upon all existing establish- 
ineiits, and “ upen the potoettt tUnt he 
is wont to flow so uniformly and so 
abundantly supplied. That learned ad- 
vocate will certainly run no ri<«k of being 
classed among those wlioin I e holds in 
peculiar abhorrence, “ whme nature^g 
plague it is to spy into afatset.** But I 
will tell that learned geniteinaii without 
fear of contradiction, that he is as deficient 
in a correct view of the interests of the 
East India Company, as he is in honorable 
candour towards his opponent.., who 
would add to the burden ot discharging a 
painful and thankless d*ity, the necessity 
of repelling the presumptuous charge of 
discreditable motives. 1, for one, shall 
ever feel myself a debtor to my honorable 
friends near me, or to any other proprie- 
tor, who shall take the trouble of iiitro- 
duciiig to my fello w- propriety s any sub- 
ject connected with the interests of the 
Company ; — nor should I be acting fairly, 
did 1 not thus openly speak itiy approval 
of that conduct in others wiiicli 1 shall 
c\-er, without regard to unworthy and 
contemptible insinuations from any quar- 
ter, endeavour myself to imitate. From 
what has passed on this head, I think it 
now necessary to declare, that in discus- 
sing the defects of the college at Hailey- 
bury, my intention is not to hurt the fbel- 
itigs of any person connected with it. Of 
the professors I have not the least personal 
knowledge ; and those whom 1 know by 
reputation, I must add I know but to 
respect for their virtues, and to admire for 
their talents. Of the history and origin 
of the establishment 1 know no more than 
1 have coJlected from the records of yottr 
proceedings ; and if indeed 1 have heard 
of the name of an hon. ex-director (Mr, 
Grant, sen.) in more intimate connexion 
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witli the esUbtishment, than those of his 
eolleagues, anti if 1 have been justly led to 
attribute to him Homething like a paternal 
tenderness tor this adopted child of his 
regard, it is a sentiment for which 1 honor 
him, and it is one which 1 am anxious to 
prove myself incapable of treating with 
disrespect, whilst 1 at the same shall speak 
of the estahlishinent as it now exists, in 
the terms it appears to me to deserve. 

Notwithstanding the advocates for in^ 
4|tiiry have been miscalled the enemies of 
literature and science, I am ready to de- 
clare for one, that 1 shall be found among 
the last in this court to assent to the pull- 
lag down ot this or any other Institution, 
Which has for its object to give encourage- 
ment and support to leaniiiig, or to facili- 
tate eiliicarion. ‘I'he only condition I at- 
tach to thii^ declaration is, I trust, no very 
hard or unreasonable demand, that you 
shall not m:ike ir hii instnimeot of tyranny, 
nor compel me to udopl your machinery 
for attaining those HcquiremeiitH, which 1 
ecm arrive at by other institutions to my 
judgment more advaatagroux for the pur- 
pose. If the object of the institution be, 
What you profess, to facilitate the attain- 
ment Of certain qnalideations for your 
Service, and which you have an niidoubted 
right to require, it is surely more than is 
necessary, and little less than folly, to 
prescrilie, in dodance ot the capricious va- 
rieties of nature nud of circumstance, the 
only process hy which you will permit 
them to be acquired. 

The origin of this college has been 
traoed(iiot vei 7 connectedly 1 thinkjbytlie 
learned gentleman who opened this day’s 
d(d)ate, to the plan's which Lord Clive 
proposed half a century back, for the im- 
proved govern nieiit of your Indian sub- 
jects. 1 am di.ipo>ed, sir, to trace its 
ancestry no further buck tliaii to the latter 
perioil of the Marquis Wellesh-y’s govern - 
Ditht. If luciit is to be claimed and al- 
lowed to the real founder this iiistitu- 
tian, that merit is uiiqiiestionahly due to 
the noble marquis. And although it may 
■Ot be a source of pride or gratification to 
that noble perHon to look upon this mis- 
shapen structure, I am confident he may 
ever dirwi the eyes of his coumrymen, 
with a proud reproach to the East-lndia 
Company, to that noble and wise and ex- 
eelleiit foundation in India, which states- 
manlike wisdom prompted him to estab- 
lish, and which narrow-minded jealousy 
compelled him to destroy. Upon this sub' 
ject 1 shall hereafter feel it necessary more 
particulaily to dwell ; and I notice it here 
principally to remind the court how lightly 
the honorable and learned gentleman tra- 
▼elled over the merits of an establishment, 
from which, as from its founder, it was 
impossible for him in his flight to with- 
hold the tribute of his praise* And 1 
wish we had been favoured with a com- 


parative statement of the merits of the 
two colleges, instead of begging the quet- 
tion of the defects of tlK‘ one and of the 
merits of the other. 1 cannot but notice 
a peculiarity whicli has distinguished the 
learned gentleman’s speech this day 
throughout. 1 do nut quarrel with him 
for a deficiency either of facts or of argu- 
ment : he Inis fiivouird us with both* 
But I could wish he had not uniformly so 
employed them as to perplex aud confute, 
rattier than to elucidate, the merits of bis 
question. If he cites with asliew of manly 
courage and candour the argument of tUs 
adversary, he is sure to fly from its 
aniinacion, but turns about, and meets it 
with some isolated fact. And when ht 
cites into court a fact asserted and mainly 
relied on by the enemy, and when we too 
are breathless with the expectation of 
hcai ing it disproved, and our cause con- 
founded, he av(»i(ls that contest at close 
quarters, and rides safely away into the 
air oil the magic broomstick of a general 
argument. But to deal fairly by tills 
question, our facts must be met by a dis- 
proval, and our reasoning must be shewn 
to be fallacious, or this college stands ou 
a rotten foundation. I confess too, con- 
sidering the learned gentleiiiHu’s profes 
sioiial habits, I have been somewhat 
aiiiased at the confidence witli which he 
has all along directed the court to Mr. 
Malthus, os an authority in this case. 
Mr. Malthus is, I know, a professor of 
modern history, and may no doubt be given 
credit for the accuracy aud other qualities 
which should distinguish the historian ; 
but ere 1 cease to doubt his fitness to be 
the historian of his own college when its 
merits are in dispute. 1 must learn ta 
think the judge or the liench is the fittest 
at biirator iii liis own cau>e. And yet, sir, 
the learned gentleman has so quoted, anl 
re-praised, and re-qiifiled as authority, 
his learned friend the professor, that he 
must surely huve forgotten, though the 
court did nor, that Mr. Malthus’ interests 
are deeply at stake this day, and that he 
lias published himself the committed ad- 
vocate of his college. God forbid that 
tiiis learned and respectable professor 
should not defend the institution with 
which he is connected in the best manner 
he is able ; but I really think this couit 
is the last place where we should be beknled 
by the authority of one of the ofliccrs of 
an establishment, to prevent our inquiring 
into the manner of its present conduct. 
That 1 do not entertain a singular view of 
the value of the professor’s evidence on 
the present question, 1 am warranted in 
believing, when 1 recollect one of the lead- 
ing rules laid down for the government of 
the Marquis Wellesley’s college, and 
which 1 am sorry has been wholly omit- 
ted and lost sight of at Haileybury.^ 
By lord Wellesley’s regulations, the pro- 
fessors* evidence was not held to be good 
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even upon a subject wlncb of all others, 
if tlieir interests had not been concerned, 
they would have been most competent to 
speak ; I mean the jiroficicncy of the stu- 
dents under their charRe. It was express- 
ly ordained, that the professors should he 
preclnded from cxamininR, at the periods 
fixed for that public exhibition, the pu- 
pils who had been studying under them. 
'ITic court must see tliat on such an occa- 
sion, the skill of the professor himself is 
indirectly under ex ami nation with the 
progress of the pupil. But, sir. If the 
learned gentleman has hceii unfortunate 
in tlie citation of authority in this in- 
stance, I do ijot tliiiik he lias been less so 
in otlici-s. 

He lias piTiduccd to the court a long se- 
ries of private letters, eollccteil from all 
<]uurters, and selected for this oeraslon. 
His icason for producing the first letter, 
I mean that from the pen of lord .lohii 
Townshend, I confess I di«l not clearly 
perceive. 1 hail expected it w'ould have 
disproved the assertion advanced hy the 
hon. learned mover of the resolution that 
Ibe college tvas htdd to he a nuisance by 
the neighbouring gentry of the crninty of 
Hertford. The letter in question so far 
from disproving, has confirmed tliat fact 
even to the uiiiformify of a rule, bis lord- 
ship furuishiiig the only exception to 
prove it. 

The next authority referred to, is to 
be found in liic letters of young gentlc- 
nteti now in India, who iiad received a 
part of their education at Hertford college. 

Now, sir, 1 should not only be very sor- 
ry to oiiject to any proof which can be 
fairly offered in favour of the merits c/f 
this establisliinent, but I .shall sincerely 
rejoice to find that it has in any manner 
been e^niducive to the advancement of 
fcaining in this country, or to tlio ad- 
rantiureof Jiidia. I shall feel grateful to 
its aniliors for as luueh as it may have 
totidMccd to an improved education of the 
t ivil .'•erv.iut.s of the (Jonipaiiy, and had 
tlieicMtre tended ultimately to the )mp{>i- 
ac>s of tl,e millions of our fellow cro.i- 
tnris over wiiom they hereafter may ha^e 
sway — but 1 am compelled seriously to 
dissent from the coiu-Iu.sions which have 
been so hastily drawn from tlie.se epi.sto- 
lar> documents. It is very natural, that 
a young man who has experienced kind- 
ness at the liainls of his instructor, when 
he i.i for the first time reaping the fruits 
of his ymitiiful application, should feel 
and express strongly the sciitiinenta of 
gratitude which a reeolicctioii of hi.s in- 
structor’s early encouragement is calculat- 
ed to inspire. Wc are all disposed to 
dwell with affectionate recollection on the 
scenc.s where inaiilyfecliiig.s and affections 
have first agitated the bosom of the boy, 
and we are ever ready in the moment of 
success ill after-life to transfer to the in- 
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stitutioii where chance had cast our cdir* 
cation, much of the merit of our attain-' 
menls which belonged to other causes. 
Surely it will not be maintained that the 
succes.s of a few splendid instances out of 
a vast number of stiident.s is a fit gronod 
to conclude upon the merits of any semi- 
nary of education. As little w'cre it con- 
sistent with sound reiusoning to condcin* 
its regulations from the failure of some of 
its children. 

But f will rest the point upon thi« is- 
.suc. Let it be shewn to me that the sue- 
ce.«sof these young gentlemen, whose let- 
ters do infinite credit to their hearts, has 
resulted, not from their previous or their 
subsequent pursuits, not from the peculiar 
t.ilcnts and disposition of the individuals, 
but from the system of education adopted 
at Hertford colli'ge alone, and I will admit 
then, that you have at length di.scovcred 
that which till now lias been (and which i 
siuspcei is .still) a desideratum, viz. that 
preci.se method and plan by which you may 
inform all minds of whatever dc.scriptioii, 
to the same point of extent, and within 
the same limited period. Till then, sir, 
these examples are vainly quoted, except 
to shew that your college is not so bad, 
but that it is not impo.ssible to thrive even 
under its shadow. 

But, sir, let me grant for the .sake of 
argument, that this eollegc with its sys- 
tem of education is not disfigured, as 1 shall 
by and hy .shew it to he, by any mon- 
strous and absurd deformities, peculiar 
thank God to itself alone, and that the 
student lias as fair a eliaiicc air'orded him 
there, as at any other public institution, 
— I hope the advocates of the college do 
not imagine that they have even then es- 
tabli.shed their ea.se. To ju.stifyoti the 
ground of ectmomy alone, the keeping up 
of this iiistitutiou within forty miles of 
London, and within twenty miles of the 
university of Cambridge, you must shew 
it to jKjssess some peculiar facilities for 
the education of young men who are to 
be ii'jliered prtMiiaturely into the bustle of 
public life, which arc to be found neither 
in the nnh'crsity, nor in the metropoJi.^. 
To jiKstify your law to compel the young 
candidates for your civil service to spend 
two years at this institution, you must 
not only prove its positive excellence, but 
establish it.s superiority over any other 
public institution for the instruction of 
youth in the empire. Independent of 
which, you even then beg a most import- 
ant question, whether it be absolutely ne- 
cessary for your sei-vice to enforce a pub- 
lic education under all varieties of cir^ 
eumstances and for all persons. 

The learned gentleman who spoke last, 
has resorted to a singular expedient for 
influencing the minds of the proprietors 
(an expedient by the way not very flatter- 
ing to the understandings of his audience). 
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But he refers to the authority which the rived his education in one of those verr 
act of parliament renewing your charter colleges which liave benefited from the 
has given CO the establishment of the col- benevolence of this simple citizen. The 
lege— and after reading witli good empha- citizens of London were called upon by 
sis and sound discretion, every word of Edward tlic 6th, to assist and superintend 
tliis clause of the act ; he lays down the founding of another great seminary of 
the book, and with infinite gravity learning in the city, called Christ’s Ilos* 
asks the proprietors if they will fly in pital. Surely then lliere is no prctnice for 
the face of the parliament, and being that illiberal ridicule wliich bad been pas* 
guilty of a felo de se, destroy their char- sedupou this most respectableelass of per- 
ter ? — as if the legislature had made die sons. If it is meant to be said, that the 
establish Dieiit of Hertford college, the tc- citizens of London are incapable of decid- 
nure by whicli we have received a renew- ing upon the miserable question of caps 
al of our privileges. This expedient of and gowns, and ail the other parajy^fr- 
the learned gentleman, he will excuse me nalia of academical ceremony, probably 
for saying, is a way of imposing upon ru- the worthy citizeii.s of London would not 
ther than appealing to the uuderstaudiug be disposal to dispute with others more 
of his lieai'ers. fitted to the task. But, Sir, I am happy 

lam sorry to find that a notion has to be com inced that the learned historian 
been industriously cultivated, that the has not meant to countenance any illibc- 
merits of this or any academical institu- ral prejiidiees, but I believe he has only 
tiori arc very unlikely to be correctly ap- been disposed to exciniiige a passing jest 
predated or judged of in tliis court— with tiiis court ; and if I might Iininbly 
that tlic question forsootli is too deep for .suggest the retort eouiteoiis that shonlil 
the sim{)lidty of tlie proprietors. Tiiis be returned from the citizens of Londun 
impression I am anxious, if it prevail, to to the conclave of the college at Hertford, 
remove— it having been my lot to beedu- it should be in the form of a quaint amt 
cated from a very period of my youth at original slescription ot a scholar which f 
some of tlic most frequented public insti- liokl in my lianr), ami wiiicli was peimeil 
tutious of the country, I may pcrliaps be by a man of bome knowlcclge of tlie world 
complimented with an exemption from about the year H);iO—( Sir 'P. Overlniry’s 
tlic interdict w’hich some would place on chaiacfers) — With the leave of the court, 
your Judgment.^ but I must .say fieely I will read it from the liook — “ A meere 
that to understand thi.s subject, it is iiei- “ scliolar (says tlie writer) is an intclli- 

tlicr necessary to be versed in the habits or “ gible a.ssi* — oi a silly fellow in blackc, 

phraseology of public schools or universi- that sjH'uks sen'enees more familiarly 
ties. Objectiiig, as I do, at all times, to “ than .''i nse. he antiquity of lii.s uni- 
tlie jargon of academical pedantry, its ** veisiiy i-j hi.Mieed, and tin* exeelleney 
ciuployrneiit upon the present octasiou is “ of his colledge (lliough but lor ainaleh 
worse than u.seless. Mr. Maltlins too “ ul foot-ball) an arliele ot his faith, 

would appear by one cxpro.sslou in his “ His ambition i^, that lie eiiher is, or 

pamphlet, (in which he is pleased to .speak shall be a graduate : hiit if ever he get 
of the ladies and gentlemen of Leadenhall “ a fellowship, lie has then no fellow. In 
street) to lend an indirect .sanction to tlie “ spightofaillogiekejhedaitK .swcarcami 
idea of a plain inhabitant of this city not **inaiiitaiiieit, (liatacuckculd andaeitizen 
being too competent to decide upon tlie ** are eonlioveiiible terms, though his mo- 
subject. I am however iiieliued to think tljer’sliiisbaml l)can.tidLriiiaii. He is led 
the professor lias been nii.staUeii, and tliat “ more by ids ears than lii.s understanding, 
be only meant to be pleasant, not scrioas “ taking Hie sound of word.s for their true 
on this point — because lie must be too “ sense.*' Now, sir, without stopping to 
good ail historian not to recollect how enquire whether ihcMO be a mere scholar 
pre-cinineiitly distinguished the citizeos amongst our pro^t‘^>sl)r^^ at Hertford, yet, 
of London have ever lieeii as the f4iuiuler.s lookiiigtotheinstitution itselfand its re.gu- 
of some of the nobIc.st institulious of latioiis, I am sfrongly inclined to su^pcet 
learning that exist in this country. He that iiotliing more nor le<s tiiaii such a 
must recollect a.s a matter of lii.story that personage niu.-)r li:i\e keen a busy aitifictr 
one of the greatest benefactors to learn- in its conslriiciio!i — for in cveiy part of 
ing, ill this, or in any other conntiy, was it may tlie .sound of words be .-aid to have 
a plain citizen of Loudon. It wa.s Master been taken for tlieir true sense. It weie 
Sutton, a private citizen of this great to lie wished, indeed, tli.it in transfen i«g 
town, who left an enormous fortune toes- the name and ;oine of the forms of lord 
tablisli liie Charter-House ; beside W'bich, AVeIle.-rley*s college at Calcutta, .seme at- 
tliat iiluatr40u.s individual had, ino.st bu- tontioirharl been paid to the olijccts wliicti 
Borably to hinnself, and most biiieficial- ibe noble loid liad in view, and to the 
ly to his country^ left no trifling legacic.s circumstances under wliidi he was called 
la the university of Cambridge, ami per- upon to attain ihem. His objects were nor 
lia;is it is not too much to suppose, that confiiied merely to the education of the 
ifiven the feaiued profesiur bim>elf has de- Company’.^ ci\il ."crviinis, wa> rlir ca^c 
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hare> Mid that too for a Hmltod period of 
time ; but bif aim was to found at the 
9 iBie tiino a seat of learuiiig, the civiliz- 
ing effects and advantages of which were 
to be diffused tliroimhout the whole em- 
igre which he governed. 'I'he doois of 
that temple \Aere to be thrown widely 
open to ail ilescriptious of persons and 
nations. He wisely thought that the 
most effectual inode of governing sixty 
millions of people, was to scatter the 
seeds of learning and of science amongst 
them, and lierein did the noble marquis 
prove himself to lie an enllgiitened states- 
man and the real bLMiefa.'tur of India. 
He proved that liis ambition was to unite 
sUl sects and classes of men in the com- 
mou object of pursuing their own happi- 
ness. He songlit not to erect vain-glori- 
ous military trophies to com memo rate the 
extension of the terirory of the Company, 
but he studied rather the means of secur- 
ing those [lossessioiis by a wise, a hu- 
mane, and an enlightened system of go- 
vernment. T'ds he would have effected 
by improving the administration of India 
tbrough the means of an institution 
which hafl for its object the better educa- 
tion of the Company’s servants 5 but lord 
Wellesley did not confine the bcncfit.s of 
that institution to the narrow policy of 
merely educating the Coinpaiiy’s servants 
•—the benevolence of hi.*i intelligent mind 
suggesteil the idea of an institution for 
learning in India, the benefits of which 
were nor to be coiifiiied only to those ser- 
vants who were to be the agents of go- 
vernment — be discarded the idea of mere- 
ly drilling servant.^ for the conduct of the 
Ooiupany’s comeriis. He opened the 
door of science and of learning to all 
classes of persons who had a taste for the 
cultivation of science and polite literature, 
tord Wellesley’.s object was 10 establish 
a source ft om whence the fountain of sci- 
ence might diffuse its waters over the 
whole territory of India. Lord Welle.sley 
$aw too, and felt, that the young men 
were sent out to India at a premature 
age ; he tlierefore felt the importance of 
giving to tliem the advantage of contiiiu- 
ing their education in India which they 
had been unable to complete at home. 
Hut by that institution did Lord Wellesley 
KOt only appear as the liberal and enlight- 
ened patron of learning, hut he shone 
forth in the still more exalted and sacred 
character of a parent to the orphaned and 
unprotected youth whom it was, uiifortu- 
Ratcly» at tliat time the practice to send 
out at so early aud dangerous an age to 
Indlu. It is here that you have made so 
real and practical improvement in your 
system, by affording your civil servants 
the time for educating themselves ere 
thehr departure, and not in building a col- 
lege, or adopting a fantastical system for 
their instrucfiop. If was to afford an 
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asylum in the midst of the vices pf au 
eastern capital, to the youths wlio were at 
that period wont to set their foot on shore 
in India, then for the first time the masterf 
their own conduct, although but too spon 
to be the slaves of their passions, at that 
time when, in the words of a noble apd 
distinguished poet of the present day, 
they were exposed, — 

** With few to check, and none to point in 
time 

The thousand paths that slope the way 
to crime." 

For the protection of these defenceless vic- 
tims did lord Wellesley think it wise and 
necessary to en ct a building for their re- 
ception and their residence. And surely, 
sir, for such aii object 110 man who has 
the mind of a statesman, or the moral 
feeling of a Christian, will dream of op- 
posing expense as an adequate objection 
to its attainment. With the view of cou- 
iiccting with learning and moral education 
the religion of onr country, not only for 
the immediate benefit of those connected 
witli the college, but they niiglit in the 
c>es of the natives afford a mutual sanc- 
tion and support to each other, did lord 
Welle.ssley think it wise, and who will 
deny its wisdom, to place at the head of 
his establishment the first dignitary of our 
church in India, charging him with a spe- 
cial .^uperin tendance over the moral con- 
duct of those young men who hadescapefi 
too early from the wholesome control of 
their natural guardians and protectors. 
To state the objects of lord Wellesley*.s 
college at Calcutta, and to refer to the 
plan for attaining them, is in my judg- 
ment, the best and the brightest panegy- 
ric both on the institution itself, and ou 
the mind that prompted its creation. 
How distinct, and dilTereiit, and condned, 
the objects of the Hertford college are 
even professed to be, let its eulogists 
themselves declare. Before I come to 
speak of the manner in which your di- 
rectors thought proper to destroy what 
their governors had so wisely created, I 
will mention one other of the good results 
which was anticipated from it. And 1 
mention it the more particularly now, be- 
cause, if 1 am not much mistaken, thgt 
very anticipation suggested its destruction. 
It was proposed, (sdways be it remember* 
cd, on the supposition that the yovDg 
men were to continue to be sent out at gs 
early an age as heretofore] that all the 
youths destined for onr civil service shofllii 
proceed to the presidency of Bengal in the 
first instance, there to study for a limited 
time under the immediate eye of the Qor 
vernor-geoera], and that with him should 
rest their subsequent appointments bptJi 
at what period and to what prefiideuM 
his judgment and their merits and proffr 
ciency should determine. Than this no- 
thing could be more excellent in principfe. 
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J4ut, unhappily, lord Wellesley found that 
thiswise management in tei/ered with the 
patronage of the directors ; and upon 
that fatal rock his liopes were wrecked. 

In vain did that nobleman, when certain 
of success, attempt to remonstrate with 
the directors upon the impolicy of tliat 
course which tliey threatened to pursue. 

In vain did licaddiess them upon the sub- 
ject with irresistible argumenis, and most 
<*onviiicing reasoning. To tlte powers of 
Ills eloquence, and the wisdom of his ar- 
gnmoirts, tiicy lurned a deaf aiwl relent- 
less ear. This institution of learning, 
this enlightened scheme for the civi- 
lization of India, this noble plan f(»r 
spreading the light of the Chrisliau 
leligioir over the face of the hea- 
then world, was aholisjjed with the 
stroke of a pen. U will hardly be 
Iitlieved, but I speak it \\it!> ;>*; nmch 
truth q's regret, that (wllil^t a dispatch of 
eiglity-niue par.igraphs, the un.mfcwerahlc 
argumcni.s, tlic mo^i power! iil rciisoniiig, 
and the most honorable and excellent 
feelings, were answered by tl.e <*omr of 
directors la some live or six sentences) 
the institution itself was positively abo- 
lished in a parenthesis. So little did that 
liody think it necessary to enter into the 
feelings of ilnir dislitigaished noldemaii in 
favour of liiis iaat itiUuni, and so little were 
they disposed to 1re.il liiin v, iili coiimioli 
<-()Mrtesy, tliat, in one short miceremoiiious 
parcntiicsis’, they said, “ it is oiir intention 
10 abolish your college. ITe tft'mh it loo 
c.rppnxhfCt ihvYpforc u'c htn\‘ ^iren 
ili 'erthmi for inthholdius^ thr ncccssanj 
^'jpplUr.'* Let us. then, in the name of 
common caiuloiir, liear no iiioie auathc- 
r.ias tlisindejed forth against tlic promo- 
ters of this inquiry, as, the enemies of 
lenrniijg and of leunied iiistituiioiis, when 
from the same qu.uter ]iraisc is lavished 
on hostility to ilds eoilege in its least 
gracefid ami conciliating form, I5ut, sir, 
even siipp:^siiig that our direcrois acted 
wisely in dcstioyliig the Calcutta esu- 
blishinent, does it follow that iherefore a 
college in this country was necessaiy? l’ 
am funily convinced Ih'il all the iinprove- 
lucnt which has taken place of late years 
in the education of your civil servants has 
arisen solely from the prolomied period 
w'hich yoii permit them to remain in Kng- 
' land — ihiU permission and what you have 
left of the Calcutta institution, are all the 
means necessary (o your object — vvliat has 
been superadded, has been the vv<»rk’ «)f 
men who mistook the sound of words for 
^heir true sense. P.ut let us e.\amiiie for 
a moment the reasons giv'cii generally for 
an cstablisihinent of the kind. 

The hotiorabli* and leanied gentleman . 
(Mr. Grant) says, that in this academy 
there would be a degn^e of honorable 
emulation, and a spirit of emtion excit- 
ed amongst the ‘students by associating 
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with each other. , Does .ijlie hon. and 
learned gentleman pretend to say, that 
there is an uhsenee of such ciiudutloii at 
our public schools, or at the universitic.s. - 
of Oxford, Camhiidge, Aherdeeu, (Umj. 
gow, and the other seminaries of tfic 
united kingdom ? llcally tlic propo.sitioii 
defies all comment. It is quite^ obvioiqi 
that all the advantages to he derfyed from 
a public education, siieli as a .spirit of en- 
terprise and of emulation amongst the 
young men, are more largely found in 
these emiiienl estahlisUmcuts than in the 
institutions of the Company. What is tlien; 
in the instil idion of llertford college pe- 
culiarly felicitous for the inculcation of 
learning ami science? Can the young men 
there be forced beyond the power of their 
faculties? Have lliey any means of im- 
proriiig their minds that are not to be 
found in other institutioiH ? The students 
of the universirieb have the same motives 
for honorable exeitioii and emiilatioii 
that the sludeiits .it Hertford have, t've- 
youug man in a society of this description 
will more or less he actuated by a spirit 
of honorable eomjiotitiou ; ami there- 
fore, to suppose that this institution pos.. 
si'sscd superior advantage.^ over every 
other, wujj to cast an imput.'ilion upon the 
rharaeter of eveiy scmiiiaiy in the eoun- 
tiy. 'file court vyill observe that the ra- 
dical objection which I have to tliis col- 
lege, arises fioiii llie arbitrary manner in 
which you coiqpel the students to be .shut 
up willi'u its walls, I am yet to leiu-n in 
wiiat manner this institution is so admi- 
rably adapte.l for the ediicaliou of young 
Statesmen in particular; because unles.s 
tills superior excellency is shevyn to exist, 
1 rannot discover upon what gixumd the 
'college had a right to claim a monopoly 
of education. Tor my own part it seems 
to me that if this iiislitutioii be so very 
admirable there cannot he the least orca- 
, sioii to render attendance there compul- 
sory. I h.ne said, .sir, thlit the person.? 
who established thin college appeared to 
me to come vvilhin the description of such 
.scholars as looked more to the sound, ra- 
ther than to the sense of wouls; iiiql I 
am the more strengthened in this ol':^er- 
vaiion from llieir servile iiniration of the 
forms W'ilhout the subiUinee of the uiii- 
Vcridties of the country. Tor what pur- 
po.se have all the obsolete phrasiulogy ami 
furius of cider times been adopted? Wh.iL 
have 1hc.se foims to do with the siihstan- 
tlal bn^il^'ss of cdiicaiiou ? they are noc 
essential to. jts promotion, ami they 
.seem lathcr to have been adopted for tlie 
purpose of tickling the cars of certain in- 
ciividiicil.s who preferred high souiulipg ti- 
tles, to the substantial advantages of a 
liberal and enlightened pUiii of eduraiion. 
This college reminds me, sii;, of tho de'v- 
criptioii wl. tch Voltaire lui?: given of tJie 
character of the French nation. They 

Vox,. IV. H 
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arc »A!d to bd made of the monkey and 
the tiger ; and of h&h of these qualities 
this college appears to me alternately to 
^partake, for, u here it is not ridiculous, 
it Is ferocious and tyrannical. In all its 
forms it is a mere ap'sh imitatioii of the 
universities. The hon. director has spo- 
kw of its concoction. The term struck 
me, sir, b(*cause it brought to my mind a 
c^nctK’tion not dissimilar either in the 
q^ualitles of its ingredients, or the equally 
unfaihomable q^stery by which these in> 
gredients were u> operate, their effects. 
I mean, sir, the ceVebrated concoction of 
certain witches, who by the force of names 
and sounds were to operate on the mind 
of Macbeth. How many witches in caps 
and gowns may have been present at the 
:uirrii)g up of this college cauldron 1 know 
not, but they seem to have successfully 
col lected every empty sound that was to 
found in either of the universities. 
Pr^nripais and deans, and quadrangles, 
and halls and chapels, are thrown toge- 
ther in a must mystical confusion, in the 
belief no doubt that by solemn conjura- 
tion, and the magic of names the effect 
was to be produced. By what exact rule 
of magic they proceeded, 1 am not pre- 
pared to say, but 1 think I can perceive 
in their proceedings considerable defe- 
rence for the example of the elderly ladies 
to whom I have alluded. The weird sis- 
ters, if I recollect right, thought there 
was much virtue in ** nose of Turk and 
Tartar* i Our modern magicians, 

to ** make their gruel thick and slab,** 
prefer a dean and a principal; for << wool 
of bat and tongue of dog,*' we have our 
** gown of silk and cap of felt." And 
when we come to look at the penal code 
jflitabliBhed, nobody can doubt but they 
therein closely followed the directions of 
their predecessors, to 

** Add thereto a tiger’s cbaudrpn 
For the .ingredients of their catddron." 

The professors 1 presume played the 
part of Hecate on Uie occasion, and com- 
ing in at the proper time, cried out, 

** O weU done ! toe commend your pains ^ 

“ We shall everyone share I’ thegt^ns,** 

But, sir, our coUegc-fuuuders have gone 
beyond the witches — so indiscriiiiioate 
has their imitation been. Wc have heanl 
a good deal of conversation of plots with- 
in these few weeks. Wc have had ft an- 
nounced to us that there is a deep and 
dangerous plot, of which wc arc to be- 
ware— and at length we know so much, 
that a plot has been carried to parliament 
aewed up in a green-bag. llie minister 
it IS undersfood now, produces periodical- 
ly a^veen-bng plot. Well, sir, our cpl- 
1^ has its ^t, and one of its solemn 
sUfaiM is Co give notice Co the students 
of its existence, and of the danger of dis- 
turbing it. Itis, sir, no less than a green 


grass plot— and th's, sir, has, after the ap- 
proved receipt of concreting a college, 
been consecrated by the solgihii mockery 
of a statute of protection for its nurture. 

These things, sir, I have noticed, not 
to found any grave objection upon theqs 
to the establUliinent which they certainly 
do no more than render ri<liculous. Bur 
I think they do go to establish the theoiy 
of my leanieit friend (Vtr. R. Jackson) 
that a college mania had seized on the di- 
rectors at the time it was first established. 
Having shown how much it partakei» 
of the imitative nature of rhe mO&k<ey, 
1 shall now sliow the tygrine part of 
the animal ; and what other term cap be 
applied to that outrageous power in the 
hands of the college council, not only tev 
decree expulsion from the college, but 
eternal exclusion from every part of the 
Company's service. One single act of ju- 
venile levity, is to render tlie party of- 
fending incapable of ever enjoying any 
appointment . in the Company's service, 
1 beg the court to r> collect the ohMf- 
vation which had fitlleii fntin the ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Grant) upon 
the subject of the students being Oi 
statu pupilari^ and tliat consequently 
they are not entitled to claim the exercise 
of the rights belonging to the adult sub- 
jects of the realm. What I then arc these 
young men to be considered with regard 
to their rights in statu pupilori, and yci 
when we treat of the punishment to be 
inflicted upon them, they are not to be 
punished as infants, but as citizens of the 
world ? Is there any thing more prepos' 
terous or inconsistent than this absurd 
proposition ? In the first place, the stu- 
dents are placed upon the footing ot 
children, deprived of tlic right which the 
msanc.st subject of the country had, of 
being tried before punished, and yet they 
are to be chastened with all the severity 
of old and hardened offenders. 1 am sure 
that the hon. ex- director cannot be aware 
of the fiict which 1 am now about to men- 
tioi^— 1 mean the existence of a law now 
upon your college statute book, the abo- 
minable folly and injustice of which must 
create indignation in every person who 
hears me. It is upon the subject of ex- 
pulsion. In the first place, and by tlm 
way I object to the power of resorting to 
this severe remedy being in a bare ma- 
jority of the college council— that ma- 
jority being llahle \o be determined by tbe 
^casting vote of one of the memberH. The 
unanjiuous voice of the council might M 
least be required to gousign a young maa 
to utter ruin, I pass over your tyrannical 
law on the principle of decimating yoiir 
students, and estabiishiug a miserable and 
dastardly system of espiooBKe, in order to 
discover victims for tbe exercise of the no- 
releuting power of expulsion. For H ( 
feel indignant at these, what language shall 
1 employ to stigmatize the third sectlm qf 
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your Buppl^mentary regulations ?— It runs 
tlms 

** By th«* regulations already establish- 
** ed, the wliole rime passed at the ctd- 
lege by the students is probationary; 
but iu future, the first term i'^ to be 
considered as such in a more particular 
sense. And if any student shall not, 
in the iudgmentof the college council, 
give satisfaction in that term, he will 
“ not be permitted to return to the col- 
•' lege." 

Now, sir, I appeal to you, whether it 
is to be wondered at that parents are 
alarmed at placing the future fortunes of 
their children at the mercy of a majority 
of a college council, armed with such a 
power as this law conveys ? Under it no 
young man is safe. He need not he ac- 
cused— he is at once ruined on the whia- 
of some cogging knave, utiaccused, 
incited, unheard, and uninformed of hit 
^ault, till he learns it in the awful sen- 
tence of his ruin.— His ruin did I say, 
‘»ir ? the i uiii, perhaps, of a widowed 
mother and her helpless rhildi*en, all de- 
pending for their future happiness' on the 
successful career of this unfortunate 
youth. And is it then to be tolerate 
chat while you entrust this dreadful power 
into the hamis of a majority of sist men, 
you have o {vested yourselves of the power 
of redressing the i^ury or the errors they 
inay commit ? 

However iniquitoul or iinjufit a sen- 
tence of expulsion may be, in vain does 
the unhappy 8uff< rer appeal to your jus- 
tice. It is impossible even for the court 
of Erectors to restore him. Is not this a 
crying evil in the oonstitutioii of the col- 
lege, which no sophistry ran reconcile, or 
argument of expediency justify ? It is a 
fatal error in tiie plan of the institution 
which deserves the strongest reprobation. 
Is the court to be told then, in a case of 
this desenption, that the students are to 
bedelMurrid from all the forms of justice, 
while they are to be doomed to the 
severest punishment that can be inflicted 
by the regulations of an institution of this 
1tiiid>' without trial* without proof of their 
fiauit ? All the sophistry of professor 
M^thus, and all the ingenuity and subtlety 
of the three counsel for the College, never 
ejcn reconcile to my mind the toleration 
enormous a grievance, The pusillani- 
and weakness of the directors in 
gelding up this power of doing justice, is 
a deadly and lasting- stigma upon tbeir 
conduct. If such puaishmentsare neces- 
sary tbr the oue discipline of the college, 
it it at least necessary that the crimes to 
wUebthey were apportioned, ought to be 
provod aocurdiug to the rules of eternal 
.hitrioe. Tim inexorable tyranny of a 
contnay system is pitgiiaat with conse- 
ituenoM not more ujuribut^ tlie student 
viiaa te the parent. Nottrithatandiug all 


this, the court has been told that parents 
have no reasonable ground ii|>ou which 
they could refuse to send their sons to 
this institution, it has been said by the 
learned professor, that their unwillingness 
so to do would proceed from economical 
considerations alone. For my own part, 
if there were any ground for this belief, 1 
think the motives of the parents, even in 
this iloint of view, are not fobe tooliastiiy 
condemned ; nor do I think that economy 
is a matter of reproach. The court should 
recollect that it is at least a hard necessity 
that should ju>iify you in coni|»elliiig a 
parent, whether his ciraimstaiices qdmit 
of it or nof, to send his son to an expen- 
sive seminary of education, when, at tbe 
same time, he could procure for him 
every necessary mental qualification in any 
other place, at less than half the ex pence. 
And indeed to me it appeared extra- 
ordiiiaiy that the Eastdiidia Company 
should feci any anxiety about the place 
where the ac(]uirenients they exact are at- 
tained Let them fix the standard which 
they demand, and the interest of the par- 
ties in this, ns ifi all other cases, will 
meet it with tlie necessary supply. I Wax 
somewhat surprised at what fell from the 
honorable and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Gran*}, in one of his excursions on this 
point. He is pleased to ridicule the idea 
of applying this principle of supplying de- 
mand, which he whimsically terms a 
merely commercial one, to any subject so 
exalted as mind and education. Sir, I 
hope he will excuse me for referring him 
for correction on this head to his learned 
friend the ptofessor of political economy, 
who will, 1 venture t(» say, inform him 
that the doctrine of demand and supply is 
not merely a commercial principle, but an 
eternal truth, equally applicable to mind 
as to matter. And it must be first proved 
that the existing instil iitioiis of this 
country are inadequate to supply Ihequ.v 
lificatioiis you demand, before 1 am to be 
satisfied of either the necessity or the e.x- 
pCdieiicy of supporting the present iiisli- 
Tiuion at all, much less the exacting an 
imwiliitig attendance from the candidates 
for your service. 1 may be told that it is 
no hardship to impose this or any other 
condition on a Ctiudidate for the benefits 
to be derived from your service ; and the 
churdi of England may be quoted as an 
instance of compelling all its memhers to 
pass a certain time at one or other of the 
two uuiversitie.s. My answer is,' that I 
never disputed your right, but I doubt thb 
wisdom of the use you are making of it' ; 
and the rule of the church of England wak 
framed when no other place or means of 
learning existed in the country but at Osf- 
ford and at Cambridge. 'I'he rule therr- 
fiore was synonymous with a declaration, 
that ignorant men should not be admitted 
to offldate in her mysteries. In those 
H 2 
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days loo, the clcrpy were tljc only learned 
persons in tlie kingdoiri. 'L'liis subjert 
brings to my rccollccrion a canting argn- 
nient which has been iiseil by more than 
one of the college-advocates in its favor ; 
— that wherctis the profligacy at the two 
universities was highly dangerous to young 
men, Ibeie was a guarantee for the 
purity ot the Hertford inoiuls, from the 
absence of all temptation and the means 
of gratifying vicious propensities. Arc 
we then to be treated with such hypocriti- 
cal pretences, when we arc content that 
every youth who is a candidate for the 
holy 9 ftire of a minister of the gospel, 
shailpass lluongli the fiery ordeal of uni- 
vcrsiiy profligacy and vice. Sir, of all 
, vices, to me hypocrisy is the most odiops. 
And if 1 am to judge of the morals of the 
college by the arguments of its advocates, 
1 should be led to no charitable conclusion 
in its favor. Surely, sir, the learned 
gentleman (Nfr. Impey) who hiirst into so 
elaborate a pane:iyr!e on the church and 
its votaries, at the hate hint of an lion, 
friend of liiine, that the students might be 
sent too often to chapel, will not join in 
this censure of the morals of those insti- 
tittions which swarm with tlie clerical 
functionaries whom he has so eulogized. 
Now, sir, not to detain the court with 
iny views of the chief ailvaiifages to be 
found in almost all the well -frequented 
public bcininaries in this coiiutry, and of 
which I think but fe.w arc to be found at 
Haileybury, let us hear what the chan- 
cel !or of the iiniveisity of Oxford has said 
in the comparative view lie has taken of 
these establisliincnts. And 1 quote Lord 
Clroiiville the more readily, because I iliiiik 
his name is not likely to be less respected 
as a scholar Ilian as a statesman. His 
lordship ill the \e:ir 1H15 thus delivered 
hiiiiself ill Ills place in pailiaitieiit : — 

■“ A scpaiatt college has been cstab- 
** lished ill Liiglainl tor the education of 
“ the young men clestiued for India. If I 
speak ol this plan, us 1 think ofit, with 
“ strong disaiiprobatioii and regret, let 
“ it not be infen ed that 1 object to any 
“ degree of attention which can be paid 
“ e.ven to the earliest instruction and 
“ discipline of those who are destined 
“ for Indian service. No man will more 
“ rejoice in this than I shall — no man 
** more zealously coutciid lor its advaii' 
tage. But J can never persuade myself 
“ that it was justifiable to form for that 
purpose a separate establishment in 
** England. It may be doubted at what 
“ age they may most advantageously be 
sent to India. But up lothelatesl mu- 
** mctitof their continuance in thiscouri- 
V try, be that period what it may, 1 see the 
** strongest possible reasons against tlieir 
being Beparated in education from the 
young men of their 'iwn age and station 
** in life. Instead of fonuing them before- 
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“ hand info an exclusive class, intosome- 
“ thing like a dislinct cast of men, des- 
“ tilled to administer government in re- 
“ mote proviuceh, they ought, above all 
“ oihti* public aeivants, to receive, as 
“ long us they continue in Kngkiud, an 
“ education purely English. Instead of 
“ rejecting, we should, I think, haveeni- 
braced with eagerness the advantage 
“ which our great schools and univer- 
sities would have afforded to them for 
“ this ]mipc).-e ; tliat they might le.irii 
“ there, I trust with not le'<s facility llimi 
“ elsewhere, the elements of wdiiitever 
“ sciences yon could vv ish l hem to possess ; 

— that ill addition to these they migiic 
“ find tlieie, and there only could they 
fliid, the best of all education to a pnb- 
lie man, which forms the mind to manly 
“ exertion and honorable Icdiiig, the 
education which young men receive 
** from each other in the nnnierons ami 
mixed society of their equals, collected 
from various classes of our coniiiiiiiiiiy, 
“ and (restiiied to various ways of life ; 
“ —that they might there be imbued with 
the deepest tincture of English manners 
and English attachments, of English 
** principles aud, 1 am not afraid in this 
case to say, also English prejudices : — 
“ and that tliey might carry with them 
“ from thence to India remembrances and 
affections, not local only, but personal 
“ — recollections not ineielyof the scenes 
“ but of the individuals endeared to them 
“ by early habit, mixed with the iii- 
“ deliblc impression ot those high senti- 
meiiis and virtuous piinriplcs which, I 
am hajipy to think it, float in the very 
** atmosphere of our public places, of cdii- 
“ cation, and contribute much more, t 
“ think, than is commonly supposed, to 
“ ail on which we most value ourselves in 
“ our national character.” 

It is impossible to deny tlie advantage 
which a public cilnc.Uion amongst a s^^- 
cicty, constituted like oar universities, 
must give to a young man destined to 
more, at an early period, upon the theatre 
of public life. Bui this advantage is in a 
gi'cat measure denied to the servautj; of the 
Company by the system of education at 
Hertford collejie. The society there is 
comparatively limited ; nor is there that 
Bcojve of character which afl'ords examples 
tor imitation and emulation. Instead of 
there being men from the age of forty 
flown to sixteen, mixed in the familiar 
intercourse of bojisli freedom, tht^ are 
little more than a family of boys. Tlmy 
therefore have not the advantages in this 
point of view which are to be found else- 
where, for the early fbrmation aiic^ 
sfrengtbeiiirig of character— and so far, 
therefore, is the institution a positive 
nuisance instead of a blessing. .To any 
gentleman who has reflecte-i how inti* 
matcly iii caily life the culiivatloq of HHud 
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19 connected with tlie growth of the best 
leclings of the heart, it will occur, how 
baneful must he the cllVctupon a youth of 
liigh spirit and altaiiimcnts, to he forcibly 
i»epaiaicd,iu the midst of a brilliant career 
of succebs, (which his competitors aic left 
to pursue) to be transplanted at once 
amidst strangers, his friendships interrupt- 
ed, his honors, won and woin with the 
best elTccis on his inind,nnbnowii and iiii- 
rcspccted, and without a friend to cheer 
and encourage him in a renewal of his 
labours for disliiiclioii. It is not too 
much to suppose that under such circum- 
ktances many a noble spirit iniiy be broken, 
many an aspiringgeiiius irrecu\ erably curb- 
td, and all this tor no one good end that 
can be pointed out. Jn short, sir, were 1 
to be comiwlled to write llie preamlde to 
an act of the legisUnure cstcihlisliing this 
college, it should run tlias : — That 
whereas the education of the civil ser- 
vants of tlie East-India Company should 
leset^ljlc that of Europtrn statesmen ; 
and whereas no delicieiicy is found in tl.e 
existing institutions of Gicnt Ikitain for 
giving them such an education, as is fully 
exemplified by tlie proficiency of the 
Jlritish youth at the age of iiiiietceu ; 
therefore it is necessary a college at Hert- 
ford should be built. And wliercas the 
cliicf advantage of public education con- 
sists in the foi matioii of character, at the 
same time that the mind is instruct- 
ed, hy the indiscriminate intercourse be- 
tween large iiiimbeis, of difTerent ranks 
in life, and destined hereafter for different 
jiursuits, therefore the .students at Hert- 
ford shall be limited in numbers, all of 
ibcm of the same rank of life, and 
all destined for the same pursuit. And 
whereas the early friendships formed 
at schools are not only the best guarantee 
for excellent conduct now', but the source 
of much happiness in afrei life, therefore 
the coTineetions of our civil serv.mls shall 
be intci rupied at the early age of sixteen, 
and uO opportniiily thereafter afforded for 
any youth who is to proceed to India, to 
cultivate the friendsliip of any youthful 
companion whom he is to leave behind 
him ill England. 

How’ever absurd such a preamble would 
be, ycr it W'ould be the only one .Miited to 
the act— tor the plan of the college is 
i’uuiided on a wild and ahsunl theoij — 
and, like all plans which have not leasoii 
for their basis, sujiported therefore l.y a 
system ofeondnet as tyrannical as its leg il- 
lations are relentless and bloody. Sir, the 
expression may at first appear strained — 
not so, when the after effects of yonr expul- 
sion arc considered ; in many cases less leni- 
enttlian deprivation of life itself. Wellrnay 
such victims of your laws exclaim with 
Homeo— 

“ Danishraent ! be merciful, say death — 

Tboucut*st my headoffw'ith a golden axe, 


And sniil'st upon the stroke that mur- 
ders me.** 

You have left them too, no appeal, no 
chance, by an alteration of subsoipieni 
conduct, of redeeming error ; nolhing but 
tlie cheerless prospect and refiectiou, that 
every chance in life has been lost by one 
act of levity. It has been said in support 
ot this rigorous system, that in order to 
prevent the recurrence of riot and disor- 
der, it was absolutely irecessary to recur 
to <he punishnieijt of expulsion ; but 
wiiat principle of policy or of justice, re- 
(piiicd the addition of utter ruin, and the 
destiiiction of the future prospects of the 
young oflender? by the icgulations of 
the college, he is not only to be dismissed 
fiom the Company’s civil scivice, but he 
\it rendered incapable of serving you in a 
luiliiary capacity, or in any other situation 
v\lu'ie his talents migbi be called into ac- 
tion. Surely, it is quite enoiigli to confine 
the punishment to expulsion, without 
reeking to commit devastation upon the 
liiture cliances which arc open to genius 
and enlcrprire. The iniquity of this 
piinci]))e too, is the moie intolerable be- 
cause the youug men are compelled to go 
to this institution. No cireumstunce is 
excuse them fioni spending tw'o year's at 
the Company’s college, and yet the condi- 
tions of being admitted into it are uotlcs.^ 
rigorous and absurd than those undci 
which they are compelled lo^stay— for b> 
the laws of that seiniiiiiry, .it is declared 
that 110 person sliall be admit tid who bad 
been expelled from ^any other iastituiiott, 
public or piivatc, wbatevei. Can there 
be a more unjust, or impolitic regulation 
than this ? If a young man has the mis- 
fortune to be sent away from any private 
school, whatever might be flie cause of 
that expulsion, whether the fault lay with 
him or his master, he is deemed utterly 
incapable of entering your civil service. 
What then, ran he }*ai.l in favour of an in- 
stitution where it is found absolutely ne- 
cessary, for tlie sake of preserving disci- 
pline, to estahlish . rules and regulations 
not less absuid than cruel ? Do such rc- 
gulutious prove that this instil ution has 
answered its purpo.''e.^ Do they pro^r 
that this institution was better than any 
other, which was the issue upon which I 
take my stand ? 

Pdany instances must arise in which it 
would be a serious hardship to compel pa- 
rents to send their childien to this insti- 
tution. It is not diificult to suppose roses 
where flie absurdity of ibis compulsion is 
nut less uppaniit than its hardsiiip. It so 
happens tliat the only gentleman now at 
Merlford college wiih whom 1 have the 
pleasure of being acquainted, is not only 
a native of one of our northern scats of 
learning, but l!ie son of one of the bright- ^ 
est ornaiuenfs of iliat or any other lite- 
rary j 50 ciJiinenr, indeed, that 
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wJien 1 iiaine the city of Glasgow, and 
add that among liis illustrious colleagues 
byname is stil! the foremost among the 
firit, and not less the boast of his coun- 
try than his college, it will be anticipated 
I can mean no other than professor Young. 
And yet, strange to say, thiis gentleman, 
hfmscif the center of attraction to the 
youth of this, as well as his own conntry, 
lyho flock to him to benefit from the ex- 
tent of his learning, and hi«* paternal so- 
Ucitude for their welfare ; this gcntlcmau, 
1 say, is not to be intrusted with the edu- 
cation of liis own son. He is to be taunt- 
ed with the reproach of a parsimonious 
dispositiou, as the only motii'e which IMr. 
Malthas can discover for any reluctance 
that this father and son might teel at their 
bnhecessary , emature, and wanton sepa- 
ration. Sfr, 1 heg to be. particularly un- 
derstood ''ot to say that cither the one or 
the other of these gentlemen does feel the 
least distaste to the Hertford education. 
But, 1 say, it is hut natui*al they should. 
} wish to be clear upon this poiut— for 1 
Inow too well from the system which t un- 
dhmtatid to bef 'here prevailing, that such 
anf idea might interfereinuchwith the com- 
fort, perhapr Witli (he Interests of that 
yoflng gentleman. 1 believe him to pos- 
sesc Uiat solid and substantial good sense 
10 fihculiar to his country, that he would 
probably more feadHy iiccomniodate him- 
eelf to any change of ciiTumstances forced 
upon biiii diaii many others would do. 
But ft is iiniwssible, if he has a heart to 
feel, that unless sot]|e extraordinary nc- 
eettity^ for fiia being^ there is obvious to 
him, but that he inust suflei* a constant 
depresrion when he recollects that he is 
thus a stranger to bis family and earlie.st 
and dearest attachmeuts, precisely for the 
two years which me to precede Ids long, 
hie melancholy, and perhaps his hnal 
parting from them on this side the grave, 
l^r, I was much struck with the naivetd 
of (he hoD. ex-director who concluded a 
long and labored detail of the extraordi- 
nary excellencies of this favorite place of 
monopolized learning, with a fair and 
simple confession, that if you do not 
compel the attendance of the young men, 
your notable quadrangle would be a de- 
sart, nay, not a chance left of your grass- 
plot being sitafiilly trodden upon from one 
end of the year to the other. I leave 
him to reconcile his declaratiou and his 
eulogy if he can. What ! is nature sud- 
denly so perverse? has she suddenly 
tau^t men to refuse the kindness proffer- 
ed > If so, give up the contest with her 
—If she is so changed, your laws, nor 
your college will ever bring her back to 
her former course. 

Before, sir, 1 come to make the last ob- 
jection to the system of your college with 
• which I shall trouble the court, (for 1 
trust the conrt will d<r me thi^usticc to 


recollect, that I have made it my duty 
studiously to avoid dwelling upon trifling 
and corrigible errors and follies In the 
plan, and that 1 have confined myself to 
the inherent radical incut able faults of th<r 
system of a college of compulsion,) I 
must endeavour to rescue one venerable 
and excellent dignitary of the cliurch of 
Ciiglatid, from the embrace of the learned 
gentleman who spoke last. 1 am not sur- 
prised that the leanied gentleman’s atten- 
tion is roused by this exordium— I am 
sure he meant no injury — but those wha 
praise indiscrimiiiately should recollect 
that sometimes th (7 kill with kindness. 
The ill-used personage in whose behalf £ 
enter iny protest is the right rev. the 
bishop of London. 

What, exclaimed the learned gentleman, 
you attack these laws ! — you say there ia 
no remedy! — do you recollect that the 
bisliop of London is the visitor ? — that 
he may redress wrongs, if any he com- 
mitted ? — to fix an imputation upon the 
college is to libel the bishop of London 1 
—Now with submission, sir, the libel 
comes not from our quarter. To esta- 
blish the hon. gentleman's connexion be- 
tween the bishop and the college would 
be in my Judgment grossly to libel hia 
lordship, 'fhe bishop, it is true, is the 
nominal visitor — but his discretionary 
powers are as limited as is the fancy of 
an interpreter. You feelandknow tliii*, 
sir, and therefore you have appointed a 
visiting committee. What their powers 
may be i know not ; but you arc clearly 
not contented with them, for you have 
established a practice, (which is the 
ground of the last objection 1 shall 
offer to your system) which I declare I 
thiuk not less abominable and terrible, 
than the vast principle on which the Spa- 
nish inquisition continues to subsist. Not 
satislied with erecting by statute the me- 
nial servants of the young men into paid 
spies on their conduct, you have directed, 
and it is regularly practiced, your college- 
council to put upon the records of this 
court, in a monthly report, a particular 
account of all they may choose to hear 
and believe of the conduct of every young 
gentleman of the college both within and 
without its walls— not a report of the 
faults established and punished, but a se- 
cret, a police report— all that is fouuded 
on hearsay— all that is related by the me- 
nial spies ami informers a race which 
(though like other evilb ttuhed in states 
to some account) should be hunted from 
any liberal institution. The baseness 
of their occupation is the guarantee for 
the impunity of the rich delinquent, who 
can always be sure to be able to bribe 
such creatures into silence. 

What, sir, is youth then the time when 
you would permit yo]ur son's conduct to 
be so nicely recorded, any error remcm^- 
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liered, ainl put upon record, a damning 
witness against after good conduct ; when 
the in firm! Mes of our nature forbid the 
exercise of such a tyranny in the day of 
auatured juilgment, and withering pas- 
siona ? Who is there in this court would 
willingly submit to ** have /its weav'd up 
follies ravelFd out" even for a little 
month, and if compelled, who dare chaU 
leuge the recoid, himself not suffered to 
H>ti(er comment on the text ? Wliat an- 
swer would you make to his reproach 
were he to ask any one of you within the 
har— 

If thy oflfences were upon record. 

Would it not ^ 

troop, 

To read a lecture on them ? 

If such measures are necessary, better 
your college had never been— nor can I 
be called upon fairly, to reform the errors 
I object to— but I demand the option of 
availing myself of it or not — give me but 
that, and I shall never cry out ** fye upon 
your college laws'* — it may exist unchal- 
lenged and unvisited by me— 1 shall never 
'Call for its destruction ; — but if you an- 
nex to its existence, a clause inflictiug it 
upon me for two years, I shall be the first 
to say, di'lenda est Carthago I All that 
yuur service requires, is a permission for 
the young men to remain in tliis country 
till they are nineteen. The college that 
was wisdom in Calcutta, is folly in Great 
liritain, even had you copied correctly its 
form and plan. Wiiat you have erected is 
a college of shreds and patches. 

Rut if I am to take a comparative view 
«f the two establishments with all the 
circumstances attending the substitution 
of the one for the other, I am led to the 
description of the lord WeJlesley's esta- 
blishment 

As a combination and a form indeed, 
** Where eveiy God did seem to set his 
seal !** 

Tlie other, as a mildew’d ear. 
Blasting its wholesome brother.'* 

A cry of question ! question I uow re- 
sounded through the court. 

Mr. Lowndes rose, but was called to 
order. 


warmth which such a subject was calcu- 
lated to excite even in minds of the great- 
est equanimity. It must be admitted on 
all hands that there were ninny proposi- 
tions advanced befoie the court which 
challenged contradict ion, as well as the 
maturest coihcideration. .lU’Uice to all 
paities required that sufficient time and 
opportunity should be allowed for these 
purposes ; and certainly for himself, he 
should be most happy to hear every thing 
that could he said upuu a question so 
deeply interesting to every man who par- 
ticipated ill the welfare or misfortune of 
the Company's proceedings. It appeared! 
to him impossible for the court to come 
this day to a vote upon the question, more 
particularly as tlie eyes of the public were 
steUfastly dxed upon the result of a dis- 
cussion of su^h importance. A prema- 
ture decision would not satisfy the purpo- 
se's of justice, nor tend to satisfy the ra- 
tioucii curiosity of every man who duly 
appreciated the consequence of the deci- 
sion to which the Company were called 
upon to form. It was of importance that 
this subject should be thoroughly sifted 
to the bottom, so ns to leave no room 
even for the sceptic to doubt cither upon 
the one side, or tlie other of the qnestiou. 
Inquiry having been challenged by those 
who professed to he best qualified to in- 
form the minds of the court, it was but 
candid — indeed it was absolutely necessa- 
ry that sucii persons should make good 
the pledge they iiad aiven to vindicate the 
college from the heavy charges which bad 
been preferred aaaiiist it. His own mind 
belli'; by no means satisfied that these 
charges hail been refuted, he was the 
more anxious to hear every thing wliicli 
coui(l be suggested by those gentlemen 
who advocated the cause of the college. 
The ciiallenve having been given by them, 
he for one should never quit tlie ground 
until he was beaten by reason, by argu- 
ment, and hy proof. These considerations 
must convince the court that further dis- 
cussion was necessary ; but at this ad- 
vanced hour of the day, it was impossi- 
ble for the gentlemen who were desirous 
of speaking upon the subject, to do jus- 
tice to their sentiments. 'I'he hon. ex- 


Mr. Grant expressed a wish to address 
the court in reply to some propositions 
wliich had been maintained by some of 
the gentlemen pn thq other side of the 
question. 

Mr. R, Jackson spoke to order. He 
begged leave to suggest, that from Uic in- 
terast which this important subject had 
excited, and referring to its own momen- 
tous import, affecting as it did the wel- 
fare of all the Company's institutionB In 
India, nothing could be mere desireable 
than that the question should be discus- 
sed in the fullest and most dispassionate 
manne^ making some allowance for the 


director (Mr. Grant) had expressed a wil- 
lingness to say something in reply to what 
had been advanced on this side of the 
court. Whatever that hon. gentlemen 
bad further to offer, he (Mr. J.) would 
listen with the utmost respect and atten- 
tion. In all events, he was quite con- 
vinced that the directors would not press 
the decision of the court to day, a^pgt 
all right— all reason, and all justice. 

Mr. Grant said he believed it was by 
no means the wish of the diicctors to press 
the decision of the question upon any such • 
grounds, ft was a fair proposition that 
every gentleman shoiild be allowed to say 
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Miy thIiiG; which might be thoingbt. iirce»- 
'^ary iii the way of explanation ; but ho 
Mr. G.) was by no means saiistied* that 
it was necessary to go into another tlis- 
oussion upon thcmciitsof a case which 
had been so fully disscussed. 

Mr. h, Jackson, — Sir, I be" have To 
move the furtlicr udjouninu-nt oi tliis dc> 
hate ; and I do so upon iliis express 
ground, that tuosu gentlemen who hart* 
challctiged inquiry on the part of the col- 
lege, may have a roinplete op])ortunity of 
repelling the charges which have been 
preferred against (he college. 

Mr. nijron strongly urged the necessity 
of further inquiry. The question might 
umlonbtedly be carried by the hook of 
numbers ; but he trusted, that *110 direc- 
tors, for their own character, would not 
i^nppresfl this important question by sncli 
an expedient. This would by no means 
satisfy the public mind u]Kjn a subject 
which had now become a matter of most 
extensive interest. Tlie directors, he 
lioped, would not take advaniare ilic 
power which their situation gave ihein of 
putting ail extinguisher upf)n (he debate. 
This was not llic way to convince the 
country of the rectitude of the cans* which 
they iiad espoused ; and if ‘^i;ch an c::pc- 
<iionl were resorted to, it would at o!k*(* 
eouvince the vvor!<l tlidt they were afraid 
of the inquiry. Index'd it was imp()^sihle 
for those persons who, on the pari of the 
college, had challenged inquiry, and which 
inquiry was now pressed upon them, to 
shelter thcmsplves under the cover of a 
majority, and thm*by smother that very 
inquiry vvhidi they ])rofeS'«cd themseh'es 
most anxmus to institute. 

Mr. (iranf , — The lion, gentleman has 
no right to assume that the court i)t direc- 
tors iia-vx* any such intention. Before he 
takes upon himself to assume s.u'h ajiro- 
position, lie ought to satisfy himself that 
‘he intention of the court is sucfi as he 
imputes to it. 

Mr. D^.von said that he had a riglit to 
assume that such was the intention of (he 
directors, when he oh'^erved the vehe- 
mence with which the question was called 
for by those gentlemen who intended to 
vote for the college. He, for one, was 
most desirous that further discussion 
should take place. If gentlemen would 
rake up the time of the court for three 
and four hours together, to sei\e their 
own purpo.'cs, a plain man, like himself, 
' ould have no opportunity of delivering 
his sentiments. If the direcloi-> pressed 
the decision of this question to-day, with- 
. out further intiuiry they would have much 
to answer for ; and probably they would 
'* have reason to repent their haste. Evtfry 
' gCnt'eiiian in court had an undoubted 
right to be heard upon the question ; and 
he, for one, claixm^ that light. But it 


was a right which he could not exercise 
at this hue hour of the day. 

.Mr. (Jnnii said, he by no means disap- 
proved of the motion for an adjournmenr ; 
hat what he coinphilried of was the uti- 
juHtlfiiih’.e manner in which the hoii. gen- 
ticifiaii assumed that the court of direc- 
tors uAoaut to take an unfair advantage* oi 
. the court in pressing the question to a -de- 
cision without further debate. The hon. 
gcntlcmnn had no right to assume any 
such tiling. The court of directors wciv 
ready to receive every light which could 
he thrown Ufion the subject ; and the\ 
were willing to hear all the evidence 
whicli could I>c oflTered. lie*, undoubtedly, 
was in favour of the quest ion of adjourn- 
ment, in order to hear every thing that 
could be said upon tlie subject ; but he 
trusted that if the question of adjourn- 
ment was carried, something more sub- 
stantial would be odered than had already 
been hronglil forward in tjUpport of the 
motion. 

The Chiiirman agreed that a further 
adioiirumciit of tlie question, in (lie pre- 
st*n( state of the court, was iiex-cssaiy ; 
altlumgh he must say, that the protraction, 
of liiis discussion tii so gv(‘at a length, 
was very inconvenient to the Cornpany^s 
general Imsiiw.ss. As it was desirable, how- 
ever, that the sentiments of every gentle- 
man slioiild be heard with candour and 
attention, he should he most willing to 
put the question of adjournment. 

Mr. Impetf was also in favour of the 
adjournment, but he trusted, that those 
who appe.ared to .sup[»ort the motion 
bro’Tglii forw'.ird by the Ikui. and learned 
gentleman, v.onld lake some pains to sub- 
stunliute by evidence and soimd ai gument 
the cause wlilch they had C'lpon.sed. 

Tlic qiie.stlrui of adjoiiniuienc u.is then 
put, and carried mianimously. — Adjourn^ 
ei tiil the 2otfi instant. 


East-ludia House, Ftb, Cj. 

A general coint of projiriclors of Kast- 
Itidi.a stock was this day held, puisnant 
to.adjonnimeiit, at the Company's House 
in Leadcnhall-streef. 

HAILEYBCIIY COLLEGE. 

The routine business having been gone 
through. 

The Chairmaji (T. Reid, Esq.) said, 
he acquainted the court that they had met 
for the purpose of caking into further con- 
sideration the proposition made on the 
6 tli instant, relative to Hertford college. 
J.cst any persons might, now be in the 
co.urt who were unacquainted with the 
specific nature of the motion, he directed 
that it should be read by the clerk. He 
liad farther to state, that the previous 
question had been moved and seconded on 
this proposition. The courts he hoped> 
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would permit him to say, on this occasion, 
that as two days had already been consumed 
in the discusioii of this question, it would 
be a matter of great convenience if the 
proprietors could this day decide upon ir. 
^fHear ! hear!) 

Mr. Hume then rose and said, that, in 
in offering liiinself to the notice of the 
court, he would endeavour to offer only 
such remarks as the course of the debate 
appeared urgently to demand, and in do- 
ing so, he should study to be as brief as 
possible. I le was one of those, however, 
who had always deprecated, in the strong- 
cst inanner, the style and ioue4)f censure 
which some gentlemen unwarrantably as- 
sumed in that coiiit, against others less 
happily gifted, pcriiaps, than themselves, 
who occupied u considerable poition of 
time in delivering their sentiments.— 
(Hear ! hfirtr !J He hoped the hnri. ex- 
dircctor (Mr. (iraut) whom he then saw 
in his place would nut now, as on former 
occasions, call him to task for oeciipyiiig 
the time of the court, when he and his 
learned re1ati\c had so long engaged it. 
He trusted that the hoii. ex-diiector, and 
every gentleman in the court, would judge 
of his speecli frain the argunjcnts and facts 
contained in it, and not from its length. 
On all occasions w'hen he liad the honour 
of addressing the court, he sought for a 
patient hearing, by endeavouring, as far 
as he was able, to compress the facts in- 
troduced within the oarrowcbt compass — 
ami he thought it most illiberal and unfair 
for that hoii. ex-director and another lion, 
geiitlcman (Mr. Pattisoii) to make the 
remarks they had frequently done, on the 
length of the speeches which certain pro- 
prietors felt themselves called on to 
deliver. He would use his best efforts to 
avoid piolixity on the present occasion, al- 
though he feared that would be impossi- 
ble. If ever there was a question sup- 
ported on clear grounds, or that might be 
confined within a narrow range, it was 
this ; but he doubted whether there ever 
was a question more misconceived, and 
misrepresented, than what they were now 
occupied in discussing. He thought the 
line of conduct follow'^ by an hoii. cx-di- 
rcctor (Mr. Grant) and by a learned ft iend 
of his (Mr. linpey), whom he did not 
then see in his place, must have astonish- 
ed every person in this court, as it Iiad 
indeed, surprised him. 'J'he court, he 
thought, would agree with him, that few 
men had ever offered themselves in this 
place with less personality and with great- 
er propriety, than bis learned friend (.Mr. 
Jackson) with whom the discussion com- 
menced. He could not reckon the learn- 
ed gentleman (Mr. Impey) amongst those 
individuals who had conducted themselves 
fairly and proiicriy on that occasion, if, 
as that gentleman has stated, it was his 
(Mr. H timers) “ nature’s plague to pry 
* Asiatic Journ, — No, 19. 


into abuses, ” he should only say, that 
that ffentlemau's family weic furtunatu 
that those alledged abuses were never in- 
quired into. 

- Mr. Pat than rose to order. — He re- 
quested the hon. proprietor to abstain 
from making any remarks on the conduct 
of his learned friend during his absence 
from court. 

Mr. Hume expressed his assent, but 
begged leave to state, th:it tiie learned 
gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) who began 
the discussion, the hon. cx-directur (Mr. 
Grant) ami the learuod gentleman (Mr, 
R. Grant) who followed him, had argued 
the question, without descending to any 
thing like personal scurilit}, which was 
not the case with the learned gentleman 
(Mr. Impey) to uhoni illusion had 
been made. The characters of the three 
former gentlemen were buffieiently known 
ill that couit to insure the deepest atten- 
tion to evety li.ing that fell from them in 
the fair course of argument. But he de- 
precated, most decidedly, the course that 
had been adopted by the two latter, as an 
answer to the aguineutv of the learned 
mover of the resolution. Instead of 
meeting him openly ami manfully, re- 
course was iiad to a string of invectives, 
which had led the court away from the 
question immediately before it. Expres- 
sions were put into his (Mr. Hume’s) 
mouth, and into itiat of his learned friend, 
which he would presently .shew had never 
been med by either ; and by arts of this 
description, as it were throwing a tub to 
the whale, uii attempt was made to divert 
the attention of the court from the im- 
portant subject which they had been call- 
ed together to consider. The motion of 
his learned friend* called on the court of 
directors to inquire into the state in 
which Hertford college had been since Us 
establishment — into its pr.seiii situation 
— and to make a report to the proprietors 
oil the.*«e and other pomts, speciiied in the 
propositior. AVhut did the hon. ex-di- 
rector say to this ? He asserted, that 
those who supported the motion for in- 
quiry^ to ascertain the truth, were charg- 
ing the establishment with gro.ss abuses—* 
were libelling the morals and literature of 
the college— we/e, in fact, convicting 
the college of every thing al;!ominabie. 
Now he would ask, whether tlicrc v.as 
any one charce in the resolution proposed 
by hib learned fiieiid ? Hedeniedihat there 
was any thing that bore the semblance of 
such a charge, unles««, indeed, inquiry and 
guilt were to be considered as synonymous 
terms. And it nm<t appear to all who 
considered the quesiion, that the course 
now' adopted, in older to avoid the neces- 
sary inquiry and get i id of the motkiii, was 
iniircly irrelevant, and it thereby appear- 
ed clearly that they were afraid the trutjh 

VoL. IV. I 
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should bo known. If p^entlemen tliouglit 
|)ro])cr to allude to wliat was said on a 
former day, lie inusi entreat of their can- 
dour to do so fairly ; if they would ven- 
ture to (luote, he bo.i^ued of thcui to quote 
fromsueh authority as would enable them 
to do it corriH'tly. Had the learned gen- 
tleman (ISlr. H. (irant) quoted his (Mr. 
H.’s) repvirted cxprcssion.s from a iniblira- 
tioii, The Ai^iatte Journali which he held 
in his hand, lie woiild not ha\c fallen into 
the error which he had coniuiitted. He 
(Mr. Hume) knew neither the author nor 
editor of that puhlieation ; hut this lie 
was in just’ce hound to say, tliat the de- 
bates of that coin t were reported as im- 
partially and correeily as It was possible, 
under all the oirciniisiauces, that they 
could he ijiveii. In the ease iiiiinedialely 
before tlieni the learned gcuileman had 
made quotalions from a spei'ch saivi to 
iave been delivered by him at a former 
court. But how had he done this ? lie 
had quoted words as delivered by him, 
which were not used in the sense ascrihcil 
to them. 'I’lic staiementa were not posi- 
tive but supposiiioiis. Whatlie had stated 
to be reported of Haileyhiiry rollcsie, 
namely, that vice and iiiimoruiity ahounded 
there, was quoted by the learned gentle- 
man as having bet n dh evtUj imputed 
the establislunent by him. Had the learn- 
ed gentleman evinced ihat candour which 
ho expected frion him, lie would not, in 
reading the quotation, hare left out the 
first word “ if^* which was expressed 
and under iooU throughout his speech. 
He begged the atrention of the court to 
the qiiotuiou, “ (/‘the reports in ge.j'T.il 
circulation were correct, then had ‘ the 
establish men l produced many individuals 
who were without the principles of lio- 
iiour or honesty.* ’* Such was hU srale- 
ment, hut the learned gentleman had 
omitted the “ »/,” and had described him 
as having made a diiect asscriiou and 
charge. I le would, however, now declare, 
that when reports of Ill's kind w'ere so 
cmTeiit and so general as those l■c^pt’c^ing 
the college had been, there were strong 
gioouds fur believing them true, or at any 
rate it was hut right that an inquiry 
should be instituted, foi the purpose of 
discovering their truth or falsehood. It 
would be a proper act of the directors to- 
wards that College, if it were tliat pure 
and immaculate establishiiient which had 
been vcprc'^entcd, to give, by a fair inves- 
tigation, the gentlemen connected with U, 
an opportunity of clearing themselves 
from the charges conveyed by those re- 
ports and I'uinoiirs ; and with that view 
bis learned friend had brought the question 
before the court. It was not that his 
learned friend made a clrarge against 
till's or that professor it was not that 
he (Mr. Hume) stated this or tliat parti- 
cular fact— that the court should grant 
this inquiry. No, the necessity of it was 


founded on the prevalence of those dis- 
graceful reporis, and the recurrence of 
those shameful riots which, in a greater 
or a less degree, must have reached them 
all, and wliicli, in justice to all parties, 
ought to he probed to the hotloiu. In 
answer lo the case so ably made out and 
siipportcii by a continued seiies of impor- 
tant facts by his learned friend, the learned 
gentleman (Mr. H. Hr.mt} had cited the 
authority of the imifessois themselves, 
and had brought forward one or two 
isolated facts in favour of tlie c()llegc ; biif 
the question could not he dcv'ided in that 
manner. General farts niu.-t he advanced 
to meet a tasc so general and so i'\rensive 
as that of his learned friend ; and the 
learned gentleman coul.l noil esiiffcrcd to 
prove a counter case, by iuirodiicing only a 
few exceptions to a general rule, which 
might, in fact, be said to prove the rule 
instead of weakening it. He (M r. Hume) 
differed entirely from the lion, cx-director 
and the learned gentlenian, who had, in 
his opinion unfairly, charged his learned 
friend with making a formal accusation 
against the college and its professors. He 
had not done so. He had made no positive 
charge. He promised, when he introduced, 
hi.s motion, to abstain from criminatioa, 
and that promise he had fni filled. He 
simply called for inquiry. ** Bring before 
Us/* sail! his learned friend, “ the whole 
of ilic facts connected witli the discipline 
and efficiency of this institution. Lot the 
entire truth be made known. This will 
be flic best means to s.itlsfv the proprie- 
tors, the college, and the pulilic.** If the 
institiitioh can bear investi,g..tIon, this 
inquiry will tend to .sirengthen ami sup- 
port it; — if the invesligation should pro'vc 
that the college luis been productive of 
mischief instead of hcnefir, and th.it it 
ought not any longer lo exist, then tho*e 
persons connected with the Company, ami 
anxious for tlie clMraclcT of their ser- 
vants, ought to give his learned frieml 
credit for the pain»j he had taken to dis- 
cover tlie triitli, and to have equal justice 
dealt out to ail parties. But what did the 
honorable ex -director and the learned gen- 
tleman do ? They put into him mouth, 
and into the mouth of his learned friend, 
those reports wliich h:id reached them, in 
common withotlier proprietors, and which 
were adverted to as merely rep«)i ts — as if 
he and hi.s Ictanied friend had originated 
them and first started them in this court; 
whereas it was notorious and must have 
been known at the lime that they were 
spoken of as fuets^ gmierally admitted 
and as generally believed by the public. 
He and his le-inied friend, so far from 
taking them u.s facts to the condemnation 
of the college without fair examination, 
as had been unfairly charged, were most 
anxious that those rumours should, 
if possible, be removed ; and, therefore 
in the fairest ai|d mo.st liberal way 5 let 
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inaiided inquiry. He deprecated, in 
the strongest luaiincr, ' the couriic tiiat 
lia<l been taken )»y the leaiiied 
tiemeu, who had departed from the 
real point of argiiiueiit, wliich was, 
“ whether an inquiry should take ))la(‘eor 
not," and aUaeked him and his learned 
friend for liavimr made a dirt'ct charge 
against the college. If the learned gen- 
tleman would recollect his (Mr. lluitie's) 
speech, he would find a few words, which, 
had some how or <»ther, escaptMi his (.Mr. 
Grant’s') observation ; hut which p'aee!*, 
ill the elearest point of view, ilie fact, 
that inquiry and not crimination was liis 
.olyect. If, he (Mr Hume} had observrtl, 
in the corn se of his speech, that " the 
“ accounts related ie>jK’cl lug the college 
“ were true to half their extent, the stu- 
“ dents would probably disgrace them- 
selves there, and bring shame on the 
“ Couipaiiy hereafter." iUit the learned 
gec-tlemaii had entirely forgotten thewoid 
** //," and had given the passage as 
though he (\Ir. l-lurne) liad meant to 
stale an actually proved fact.— Insiutul of 
chargii g the professors with neglect — in- 
stead of deprecating the literature of the 
college — insUM(l of imptitiug blame to any 
party in |>:ii nculiiv — he had stated, that he 
was uttcjly at a loss how to aeamnt for 
the unfavouralilc state of things which 
was said to prevail at Hertford. It was 
admitted ht/ ail parties that the college had 
not juisweied their ex|)ectations, but so 
far from advaiiciiig any tiling against the 
professors, he had spoken highly of their 
abilities and protcssioiial acquirements. 
He therefore eoiuplaiiied of the conduct 
of the learned gcutleiiiaii, wbo had blam- 
ed him and his learned friend for acting a 
part they iiiver did ; and by this nieatis 
lost sight of the <nu;>tioa re.illy before the 
court. No man eouhl feel more a^'tonish- 
ineiit, no person could be struck with 
greater surprise, tiiau he was at tlie siid- 
den change ui tiic conduct of the learned 
getitlcmeii. lie (Mr U. Grant) had told the 
court, in vaunting language that he a|ir 
pcaml expressly as the cliaiupiou of the 
x:Qllegc — that he vourted and ehalienffcd 
in^tiry, at any thne, and in any place f 
before any triUutuily ami in the presence 
of my set of men whatever : and, now 
iliat the matter is brought to the test, 
does the learned gimtlcmaii or the lion. 
('K-dircctor keep to that declaration ? lh> 
tliey accept the opportunity offered them 
or state their williugiiuss to proceed to 
inquiry. No, the him, ex«dii*eniff>r has 
fleeUred himself decidiy against any in- 
yuirtf whatever I !— and he, Avho was the 
chaUctigerand the cbuttipiou, who in such 
boutiiig tcrffis demanded inquiry, wlien 
it was Qot called for, now, that hb learned 
friend had siov/edfor an iare^tiipUion, had 
coocluded speech, without. iiHinniing 
tlvu i‘ourt what course he meant to adopt 


— and he (Mr. Hume) had no doubt that 
the learned gentleman (Mr. linpey) 
would vole for the previous quest iou and, 
against any inquiry ! !— (//cur / hear !) 
He should leave it to that learned gentle- 
man to e.\ plain eonduet so very extraor- 
dinary and inconsistent as far as he was 
conetniied ; and, he submitted that it was 
highly ’jU'«]Mciona ami '"jurMuisto the cha- 
lacter of llie ^•oIlcL'e ^ ■ ' puMcssois. — 
Having preiri^ed .‘«o mu<.Ik, he begged leme, 
to call the atteulion of the conn to the 
subject iimiiediately befuie them and, 
ill doing this, lie believed he was not ad- 
dressing himself to any iiidhiuual unac- 
quainted with tlie reputed situation of 
thecfdlegc. — All those vaIio, during the 
last few >ears, lud been com erx-fiiii with 
Indian ailairs, must h.r. j licaid, in the 
most distant pails of the countiy, the un- 
pleasant reports spread abroad, relative to 
the IiistiUiTion at Hailcybiuy. Doubts 
had arisen that this college was not going 
oil well, mill, from time to time, facts of 
an alarming ami disgraceful nature hail 
hern made known to the public, lliroiigJi 
the iiiediuin of the newspapers. He did 
not iiicun to assert, tliat the directors 
were acquainted with '.dl these proceed- 
ings ; but he would slicw that, consistem- 
ly with (heir duty, and with the resolution 
of that coiirl, tlicy ought to have heeti 
cogni/unt of them.— If those riots and 
irieguhu'ities had c\i,sred for years — if tho 
learned professor, Mr. Malthits, was 
acquainted with them and had stated them 
to the public — they must have been laid 
before tin* court of directors. It was ra • 
tlier sjiigular that the pioprietors also hod 
been kept iguorani of these proceedings 
at the college — ^Init tliediiectois could best 
explain why. Me meant not to infer, 
from Mr. IMalthus’s pamphlet, that 
he had htm long acquainted with tiicunto-' 
ward cireii instances relative to iherolli^. 
No, he would first look to the letter 
which Mr. Malt bus addresseil, four years 
ago, to Lord Greinllle, from wliifh it a|»*- 
peareil that gross abuses then existed^ ami 
that great disturbances had broken oat 
from time to time to the serious iiiiury 
of the objects of the c*ollege. lu that letter, 
the learned profe-ssor called on the noble 
lord to exert his iidliienci' to procure for 
the principal and pM)fe,<ssors, pow'cr and 
authority siifficiei It to restrain those glar- 
ing iiTcgulantics. Rringiug that D^anuid 
professor down to t later dale, to witiiut 
one month of the ; rcFCiit time, they woukl 
find him still alluding to tho.SL‘ (l|^o^ler$, 
and expressing his wonder ilmt the Insti- 
tution eouW exist — his woids are “ for 
my.owti part) I am only af- tonished that the 
college has been able to ‘ - u at aH."— 
With such tacts as thc.se, and without *ad- 
vming to many others beforj* him, wns it 
.siiDais’mg that fii.s learned frieud,— who, 
ilmimtaloiu; life hud ‘'!;ewii fuin&elt the 
1 ? 
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active and zealous friend, the willing and 
laborious advocate of the Company, 
whenever their rights were assailed or 
their interest endangered from any quar- 
ter whatever — should be anxious that the 
system which gave birth to sucii abuses, 
should be revised ? Was he, because be 
had taken an active part in the establish- 
ment of the college, from which he and all 
its supporters expected the most beneficial 
consequences, now to be charged with 
“ criminal inconsistency*' likewise after 
a fair trial of ten years during which the 
college bad completely failed in ail its ob- 
jects and been prodm tire of mischief in- 
stead of good, he thought proper to doubt 
the management of the college and to 
move for inquiry respecting it— (/feur/ 
hear!) He would leave it to the court 
to judge whether the opposition to all en- 
quiry and the pertinaceous support given 
by the hoii. ex-director and his learned 
relative to our establishment, where gross 
abuses existed, wa^ more to their a-edit, 
than the manly, open, and candid manner 
of his learned friend (Air. Jackson.)— 
fHear ! hear !) If the learned gentle- 
man Mr. II. Grant, who made the accusa- 
tion against his learned friend (Mr. J.) 
were present he would charge him with 
asserting that whicit he could not support 
—he would charge him with entirely per- 
verting facts — (Hear ! hear !) lie would 
maintain, that his learned friend and him- 
self, had fair grounds to move for this in- 
quiry— that they had sufflcieiit foundation 
for it — and he did, most pointedly, de- 
precate any attempt to charge either of 
them with sinister motives, or with hav- 
ing any imprO(H:r views, in bringing the 
subject before tiie court. The question 
itself was exceedingly narrow ; but he 
was precluded firm treating it so briefly 
as lie could wish, in cons^oence of what 
had fallen from tliose gentj^en who had, 
he must say, completely failed to answer 
his learned friend's argumentative and 
most elegant speech. One short reply 
might be given to the speeches of the hon. 
ex^irector and his learned relative, the 
leading topics of which were precisely the 
same— namely that tliey were totally irre- 
levant to the motion before the court; 
but, as it was a matter of great impor- 
tance to expose their fallacy and shew 
them in their proper colours, he would 
take the liberty to dwell at some length 
on the most piominent points of their 
argument. His learned friend had been 
distinctly charged with iooonsistency-^and 
the lioo. ex-director had told him, that he 
was entirely ignorant of the facta con- 
aecAed with this college, when he stated 
that a school and not a college was origi - 
sally intended. Now he (Mr. Hume) did 
aot think that the Act was of any great 
importance, (the question properly befbre 
the court being whether an inquiry into 


the past and present state of the college 
should be conceded ?) farther than to shew 
thathislearned friend was right, and that 
the hon. cx-flirector was wrong ; and, as 
the hon. ex-director always affected to 
found his speeches on facts, a great point 
would be gained, if he could shew, as he 
should clearly do, that every thing thkt the 
hou. ex-director had advanced in tlielast 
debate, depended for its support, on any 
thing but facts. The hon. ex-director 
charged liis learned friend with having 
given an incorrect history of the origin of 
this institution — and told the court, that, 
at its commencement, a school never was 
intended . H ere the hon . cx-dircctor gave 
to his learned friend's statement, a flat 
denial. But fortunately for the cause of 
truth, documents connected witli this sub- 
ject were in existence, and proved more 
than mere assertion. An official printed 
document by the commitree at the time 
would, he trusted, be received as good 
evidence against the deliberate assertion 
of the hon. ex-director (Mr. Grant.) In 
tluat first report, dated Oct. 1804, which 
they owed to the hon. ex director, and 
other gentlemen of ability then c'lssociatcil 
with him, the proprietors were told, de- 
cidedly, that the plan contemplated was 
for the establishment of a .** seminary,** 
If there were any great difference be- 
tween a school and a seminary, he was 
at a loss to perceive it ; and if, on the 
other hand, there was not a great dis- 
tinction between a ^eminary and a col- 
lege, he knew not what a college meant, 
and he slionld wish to be instructed in 
the exiict nature of such an institution. 
By the plan w'hich lie held in his luind, 
and to which he now called the attention 
of the proprietors, teachers were to he 
ap{H)inted, who were to act under a 
head-master — an officer never heard of 
in a college, hut always forming part of 
a great school estahiishment. In the se- 
cond report w'hich was dated IJiih June 
1805, it was expressly stated, that boys 
should be admitted into the institution. 
Did not this prove to the proprietors that 
a school was first determined on ? By a 
subsequent arrangement however, a school 
and college were to be provided— for the 
report stated, ** that although the origi- 
** nal outline of this institution mention- 
ed the age of admission to be fourteen 
** years, yet in its whole tenor and scope, 
** It implied the expediency of an entire 
course of educatum of the youug geu- 
tlemcn, from the earliest years.** So 
that,* in its scope, the plan embraced the 
education of the Company’s service, from 
the earliest period. Now, he woidd ask, 
whether the hon. ex-direotor would think 
of sending boys of live, six, or seven 
years of age to a college ? They knew 
from hisjtory, that some of the Orecian 
•tatea took, (com the earliest ages, the 
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education of the children under their es- 
))ccial care, because they were to be de- 
voted to the service of their country — and 
those who drew up this plan seemed to 
be impressed with a like feeling, for they 
said, the Company shall take these 
young gentlemen under their protection 
from the earliest stage of life.’* Such 
was the establishment which the hoii. ex* 
director had declared, never was intended 
for a school. If the document to which 
he adverted, did not clearly prove the 
contrary, he knew not whut was capable 
of proof. Another point which his learn- 
ed friend had noticed, W'us, that one 
great object of the institution was in- 
struction ill oriental literature. To this 
position a flat contradiction had been 
given by the hon. ex-director, who stated 
to the court, that oriental literature was 
never thought of in the early period of 
tlic establishment — and that it was not 
even mentioned in the resolution for the 
establishment of the college which his 
learned friend subiniried to the general 
court in 180rj. He could not hut depre- 
cate lhi»5 sophistry — and he would expose 
it at once, by a reference to facts. A re- 
|)ort iVoni a commitlec of directors was 
l.aid before this court, having for its ob- 
ject, tlie recommendation and plan for a 
tseininary for the edoratioii of the civil 
servants of the Company — niul one of tlic 
lirincipal branches of edncaiion therein 
rcconiininded, was onpr.hil litnuifare. 
'When this report was submitted to the 
proprietors, his learned friend moved the 
resolution of the 2Hth of Feb. 1805, ap- 
proving of the v'hole plan, which as I 
have already stated, provided for instruc- 
tion in the brieutui languages — and now, 
they w'ere told, becaiiso, forsooth, his 
learned friend had not embodied, in his 
resolution of approbation, thg words, 
oriental literatare, lliat, therefore, lie 
never contemplated instruction in that de- 
partment of learning. Could any thing 
be more preposterous than the supposi- 
tion, that he who, by his resolution, was 
approving of the whole report^ and be- 
cause the words oriental iaeraturey al- 
though contained in the rcpoit, were 
omitted in that resolution, intended to 
exclude that pari of education from the 
establishment ? — (Hear ! hear !) — Ac- 
cording to tliat report, the oriental branch 
of literature was made a main and lead- 
ing feature of the system to be pursued 
in the new establishment — and his learn- 
ed friend, by approving of that report, 
did most certainly express himself in fa- 
vour of that species of instruction. What 
•then must the court think, when theboii. 
«x-dlrector stood forward and said, that 
oriental literature was never intended to 
form a part of their system of education ? 

I believe that every other person thought 
H was to form a part of the studies at the 
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college, and his learned friend was cor- 
rect in saying, that his statement wai 
borne out by the printed report— and the 
littereB acripta; would speak, when gen- 
tlemen had forgotten facts. — (Hear ! 
hear I from Mr, Grant.) — 'Hie hon. ex- 
dircctor might cry “ hear /. hear 
and he would candidly tell him that he 
would not speak as he had done in tliat 
court ; who hud charged his learned friend 
with inconsistency — who had charged him 
with saying that which he had never 
uttered — which existed only in his owu 
imagination \ Did not his learned friend, 
in his opening speech, distinctly say— 
** this is a subject that requires calm dis- 
cussion and deliberate inquiry. I will 
bring facts forward to shew the ncces^^iiy 
of inquiry. If I cannot prove by uiicou- 
troveitible facts the trutliof what I state, 
theu I must retract tliosestatenieiits; but 
on facts 1 will stand or fall." Had not 
Ills learned friend redeemed this solemn 
pledge ? Had he not ^iroceeded, step by 
step, proving, by puWic dociiineiits as 
he vv'iit on, all that he. said he would 
prove ? One lialf of Ins excellent speech 
was composed of irrefragable documents. 
With what astonishment, then, innst the 
court have heard the hon. ex-director 
say, that his learned friend had laid be- 
fore the court a tishiie of unsupported as- 
sertions, and exaegeratod statements, 
which he had not proved ! ! lie asked of 
tlie court wliethcr it was fair, in ilie face 
of such an acciimmulatioii of docnincnts, 
to charge his learned friend, as he had 
done, with uiakitig iinfoiiiidciJ nsrer- 
tioiis ? Very' fortunately, the facts offi- 
cially written, or printed, were laid on 
ihe fable of the court, accessible to all, — 
they spoke for themselves, and proved 
the correctness of his learned friend’s ob- 
scrvatioii.s, in oppositiini to the statement 
of the hon. ex-director. He would leave 
it to the candour of the proprietors, to 
judge between a series of well-authenti- 
cated facts, stated by liis learned friend, 
and a number of bare and sweeping as- 
sertions made by the lion, ex-di rector. 
Though the charge made against his 
learned friend, that he had misstated the 
fact, when he asserted, ** that oriental 
** literature was one of the principal ob- 
jects of the institution,’* was made at 
a very ^te period, he thought it necessa- 
ry now completely to rebut it, and he 
could do so in a very few words. He had 
laid the printed letter of the law, on this 
particidar point, before the court— in the 
report of 1805 — and, if he had been fur- 
nished with the regular documents, from 
the date of the establishment pf the col- 
lege, up to the penod when his learned 
friend had moved the present resolution, 
he would have shewn the proprietors, that 
the practice of the college, during every 
year, was, in their reports to notice the 
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progi-ess of oriental literature, which was 
thereby evidently considered a main and 
leadin'^ feature of the c^tahIi^l)llJellt. 
How, then, could they account for the 
^tatclnenls contained in the speeches ol 
those tteidleinen, who denied the tact? 
■He held in his iiaiid the first report laid 
before the pioprietors on the state of the 
■collejrc, in consequence of the resolution 
moved by hi'^leained friend, in the year 
IfjOO. 'J'hat icsolntion required Ihediiec- 
tors to lay before tlie proprietors, at least 
oner in eacli jear, “ an account <ff the dif- 
ferent seminal ies of the (’onip.uiy in Km*- 
land,’* Now, it wa*' a cm ioii> taci, that, in 
this rcpoit, ll»e state or pi om ess of leaiii- 
ini?in the college was alone noticed— or, at 
least, it was made tin; main fcatnri* of 
the report — hut, when hi-> learned fiiciid 
moved the resolution, he intended, and 
it was generally expected, that an ac- 
count ot the worttl conduct and disci- 
pline of the stiideiils, as vacII as of 
their proficiency^ in Icainine, should 
be laid before the proprietors. q’iiat 
iiiformailon, however iui|)oitant and 
essential, had he.'U nio'^t niiacconiitablv 
otniticd in the reports, allhongli tlie di- 
rectors themselves, in ilicconr.-e of the 
debate, ainl the couit iliroui;hont the 
whole of the proccediugon tliiitiesolinion, 
appealed to he deeply inqnes^cd wilii the 
necessity ol ilie moral condhct of the 
young iiKMi lieine, pioperl\ attended (oand 
regularly repoited. One of the artni- 
ineiits mainly insisted npoMbytht hoii.cx- 
dircctor ami his learned relative in tavour 
of the colic T was, that i( afTorded an op* 
portnniiyoi Uimwing tiic moral comlnct 
ot tlie student' . Can moiuhly he indciitcd 
fur or judged of hy exauiiuatioii, say they ? 
and y^l, in the icpoils of tin* stute of the 
college, tin* names of the siudents and 
their geiieial lielu^vioisr have been iin- 
iiotieed hy the directors, am) withheld 
fioni the j’lorn iclors ! He meutioued this, 
hec.iuse wi.cn* they could come it the let- 
ter of the l.iw, it w.'isricht lii.il it should 
he stated ; hut wliere tliey could not get 
it, they must look to the expectation cii- 
teitaiiicd at the lime, ns well iis to the 
practice that had prevailed. Wcie the 
necessaiy documents laid helore the court, 
he would shew wliere miMepreseiitalioii 
really existed. I le would piove tliat. inis- 
represeutatiou could not he fairly churyed 
against his learned friend, hut against the 
gentlemen behind the bar, and the hon. cx- 
dircctor amongst the nmnber. Although 
the principal objt^’t of his learned frieiurs 
resolution was to piocure an account of 
the discipline ot the college, and of the 
moral conduct of the young men, yet, iu 
the report which he held in his hand, and 
in all siil)scquent reports, no notice was 
taken of tliesc essential points — ilicy were 
informed that the chairman had iit> 
tjended at the college, and after receiv- 


ing in the usual form tlie report of their 
college council, had proceeded to di*5tnbute 
prizes. In what branches were prizes 
awarded ? In the ocienUtl 
which the boil, cx-direcior had told tin, 
couit Avere not intended to he taught ut 
the college, viz. in Sanscrit, in Uengallee, 
ill IJiiidiistanee . — [Hear .N 'riiese were 
the principal objects on which piizes were 
bestowed, us ap|>eaied in the fust report ; 
and in every suet ceding one the same 
hranchc.N of learning stood foremost on the 
list t»f prizes, with the e.xccption of English 
ruiiipo'*itioii, Avhich liad been lately pat 
beloie tiu in. 'J'his lie appro\e<l of, because, 
to English coniposiiioii particular atten- 
ti<!ii ought to be paid. Ilul, next to that, 
th(' oiiciital iangages .'onned the principal 
ohjecl of the prizes at Hailey hm> ; and Lc 
must maintain that, having been reeug- 
tii/ed ill the original plan, h.ivinu been at- 
tended to eA'er since, as the liistory of the 
institution shewed, AAhatever a.s.se:ti(;' 
the hon. ex-diieclor might make, these 
AAeie crying faits, and pioved tiiat the 
oriental language.^ Iiad ever hei n eoii'-ider- 
ed a most importanl part ol the system oi 
iiistriietioii adopted at this est.iidjshmenr 
llevho:i!(l, therefore, leave it (otiiecoiui 
to decKle hei w een the lion, ex nirector and 
tlie learned gt n iemau, Avhichof them had 
stated wliat was consistenl wiih tact. The 
whole of the papers laid liefore the pro- 
pnelois made flireetly against their .state- 
ment ; and if ihc) loiiid have access to 
tIuMUher docnniciits in ti;e possosion of 
tlicioiirt ol dir*cti;j\ he Juid no doubt 
that they would still inoie sfiongly con- 
tradict what the hon. ex-dircctor and tlie 
li'arned gentleman had advamed, and 
clearly shew that oriental iiteiatme was, 
as it oUL'ht K; he, a leading oliject, in the 
foiniatioii of this establishment. So much 
fur faclH opposed to loose assgitions. 
He certainly tell regret that any person 
tonld have madcsncii an attack, so wholly 
nnsiippuited by proof, as iliat which the 
hon. e.x-dircctur hsid made on his learned 
iriciid. 'J'he lum. ex-director liad hegun 
by saying, alter a few general observations, 
that the whole of Mr. Jackson's speech 
was, ill the highest dtgrcc, criininatoiy, 
and that Ids resolution was of the same 
dcscriiiiiori, nothing but a scries of crimi- 
ii.atioii ftom heginning to end. Now enulU 
any unbiassed person, who understood the 
eoiiiniou iiieauing of Knglisti, say, after 
reading this resolution, that it contained 
a diaige of any kind wiiatever ? If it did, 
then he (Mr. Hume) must acknowledge 
liiiuself unacquainted with English, lint: 
this charge was exactly of a> piece with 
what followed ; — for the hon. ex-directoc 
accused his leatned friend with gross in-; 
coiiaistciicy. He alleged that Jiis leanied 
friend had indulgt'd in a string of misrcr 
presentations and mis-statements, but htt 
mainly coiifined himself to a charge of in- 
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consistencf/. Wliar did that that chaise 
iucoMSislenry ivst on ? In what did it 
consist? H is "learned friend, who was 
from his heart the friend of education, 
xvas anxious to support the court of diicc- 
tors in forininp: an esrablishinent for the 
improved instruction of their civil ser- 
vants ; he, therefore, in this court, on 
the 2Hih Kebiuary lK0r», moved a resolu- 
tion toaj)proveof the p'an of an institution 
ivconiFuciided by the court of directors. 
He believed that the information of the 
direciors vvassnpei iorlo his ; — he thought 
that the institution woii]<i be bettcT than 
that wlii<-li ii went to supersede ; and, im- 
pressed witlt th(‘se teelings, he moved a 
jesolnlion of approval. But said the hon. 
<‘\\'-diroctor, “Mow can we accoiinf for 
lliis straiiec iiicoiisistency ? Mow imii l!ie 
Jc.irncd f^cnt iciiia:!, .'or a nionicut, call on 
the court to pull that cditice down whlcli 
ne. himself was loreinost in erecting ?’* 
Now in the fir.st place he (Mr. Hume) 
would say, that his Icai tied iVichid did not 
want to pull it down, he merely called tor 
iisipiny, and to rt'form it if it should appear 
to he necessary . —C'/fear ! hvar !) '^i'hcn* 
was tiMMlisiinciion. Again, the hon ex- 
director charged Ins learned friend with 
still greater iuconsisrency, because he had, 
in 1810, moved a icsoliiiion, appro'.ing of 
the estahlislmit'Mt of the college, tUid of 
the reports which the court of directors 
|ja<l laid before the propi ietors. 'I'his ac- 
cusation wasconiiceted with a very strange 
fact, and well worthy the attention of the 
court, because on facts the case must 
.••tand. His learned friemrs resolution 
jan thus : — “ Jlcsolved, tliat this court 
doth hear, with great satisfaction, the ac- 
count aiorn by thv court o f directors ^ rc- 
rypecliiig the state of tiieir college at 
jlailcybury, and the lonsiderabie pi ogress 
made by the students in general in the 
various branches of learning,** Nov he 
would put it to any man, wlio was in the 
habit of noticing tliecontidence which the 
proprietors reposed in the gentlemen be- 
hind the bar, whether his Ic.triied friend 
was guilty of any inconsi.stcncy in the 
course adojited by liim at this time, be- 
cause, contiding in the truth of tlic report 
laid before ilie court by the directors, he 
bad on a former occasion moved a reso- 
lution of approval ? 'I'he court of dircc- 
*ors laid before the pro|nielors a leport, 
giving a 8 at leriiig account of tlie institu- 
tion. So many young incii werestated to 
have eiiieied, so many were, it appeared, 
honored \vitli prizes, &e. Imt the direc- 
tois had intentionally withheld any ac- 
count ot their moral conduct — that was 
left out. Not a vvonl was said about the 
riots that had broken out — no notice was 
taken of their in.snbordinaiion — their 
want of discipline was not even glanced at. 
'i'hus deceived, his learned friend had 
moved the resolution of approval. Who 


were here guilty of misreprcsentaiion and 
niisstaremeiit? 'I'hose certejidy who had 
concealed the real state of the college 
from t!ie proprietors, and not Iun IcMriied 
friend. 'I'be directors liail, it now ap- 
peared, omitted to mention facts of which 
they w'ere in possession ; — they h-ft out 
of their repoitall mention of eiicumstan- 
ees of outrage and of insuhordi nation, and 
of ntsticution and ex|iiiNion consequent 
thereon, with wiiich tliey weie well ac- 
quainted. Was it candid, then, of the 
hon. ex-director to .kcusc his learned 
friend of misreprcsentaiion, when a sys- 
tem of wiitul misstatement ami misrepre- 
sentaliou, to which he was pi ivy, .ippear- 
ed in the reports on which the rcsuliitioa 
of I KM) was founded ? 'I'lie |)roprietor« 
eallcil for an account of the state of the 
college ; but instead of laying a fair re- 
poit hefoiv them, the diiectors imme- 
diately said, “ O! we will give )ou an 
abstract of the report of llie si ate of edu- 
cation — of the proficiency of the young 
intMi — of the nurnbiTS of prizes given, as 
drawn up by the professors theiu.selves. 
We will nol, however, fell you ail the truth 
— we will only state \Vliat answers our 
own jmrposc. Of their moral conduct, 
or their habiis of irder and subordination, 
we shall say iiotliiiig.** This was what 
In' and hi>» learned friend complained of. 
Instead of laying before the court the real 
state of the college, the directors pre- 
sented them with an account of the pro- 
iieienoy of the students, drawn up by tJie 
professors, as he had before said, who, in 
doing tills, were, in fact, giving a charac- 
ter of themselves. His learned friend, 
who spurned tlic idea of deception — who 
could not tliink that a great body, acting 
ill obedience to a resolution of that court, 
would present a false report, (and false he 
would call it, if the learned gentleman 
(Mr. Impey) were in his place) ; had 
moved that resolution which was now 
made the basis of a charge of ineniisis- 
teiicy. l^ookiijg at the report in the best 
point of view, it betrajed a disposition 
I o keep hack from the proprietors wlial^ 
the directors ought to have told them ; 
and A conceal incut of facts was at fh(’ best 
extremely suspicious. If his Icai iied friend 
did come forward v\itli a rcsohitioii of ap- 
proval, founded on that, report, was it to 
be borne that he sliould in consequence 
be chargeil vvilh inconsi.steui'y ^ AVhcii he 
acted on that report wliich, on the face of 
it, appeared hunorable to the court of di- 
rectors, to the college, and to flit profess- 
ors themselves, how did he subject himself 
to blame ? Now if, iiroceediug from fact 
to fact, tliey arrived at tiutb, in spite of 
every opposition thrown in their way ; 
if the most zealous udvucateof the present 
system were convicted of stating what 
was found to be incorrect ; if it were 
proicd that they placed tUclr own opini- 
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ons iQ competition witli the fiicts of his 
learned friend — it would remain with I he 
court to determine between iheiii ; and 
it appeared to him that they woiihl And 
no great diAienlty in foriniin' their opini- 
on. He thought he could state what that 
opinion would be ; for he was sure the 
court must cherish and encourage that 
which was fair and uptight, and would 
deprecate and treat with merited indigna- 
tion the attempt thus made to hliiid them. 
With respect to the observation of the 
hon. ex-director, that his learned friend 
sicted unjustly in condeinnii)^ the college 
at once, he would deny that he had done 
so. If his leiuncd friend h;ul at once 
followed his opinion, which was, not to 
abolish thetollege, but to have made it 
optional for parents to send their children 
to it or not ; to do away that system of 
compulsion hy which paicntsmr/«r educate 
their sons at Haileybury, there might, 
perhaps, have been some little room ior 
thc lion, director’s remark. But his learn- 
ed friend would not take that course. 
“ No,” said he, “ if we do that \vc shall 
be accused of acting precipitately. We 
ought to Inquire before wc proceed.” And 
uow that fair and impartial inquiry is 
called for, the cry was, “ How very un- 
just this is !” — ('Hear ! hear !J The 
hon. cx'dircctor said, the college would 
go to trial with a halter about its neck, if 
this motion were agreed to. He could 
not jHjrceive this. His learned friend 
asked only for inquiry ; and he could not 
see any thing like injustice in that conduct. 
If there were, it remained for the lion, cx- 
dircetor to shew it, which he had not yet 
done. The only individuals wdio acted 
unjustly to the character of the college, to 
the professors, and to the court of pro- 
prietors, were those who refused all pa- 
pers and all inquiry . — (Hear ! hear !) 
The whole of the hon. ex-director’s 
speech pro(!eeded on assumptions as 
groundless as those he had pointed 
out ; and if it were not obtruding 
too much on the time of the couit, 
he would shew all the rest of his ob- 
sciTatioiis to be as uufoum^ed as those 
he had already noticed. He would now 
call the attention of the court from the 
hon. ex-director’s common-place a.«ser- 
tions to the consideration of positive facts. 
The hon. cx-diiectur ha<l said, that the 
speech of his learned friend was, from 
beginning to end, atishucof misrepresen- 
tatioii-rbut this was too gro.ss an assertion 
for the court to attend to— it was too 
shallow a device to deceive the |m , 

Tlie hon. ex-director smiled; he |!VJr. 
Humej vva*! glad of it, for he wished his 
ob.scrvai Oiis to be taken in good part— he 
hoped good humour would prevail— and 
that the) would proceed, by tacts and argu- 
ments, to ascertain tlic right .side of the 
question. ’I'liat w:is the course he wuhed 


to adopt, instead of liavirig recourse to 
personal remarks. The next subject in- 
troduced in tbe discussion was one that, 
he did not expect would have been no- 
ticed — lie alluded to tlie mention which 
had licen made by the hoii. ex-diiecior of 
the merits of the marquis of AVclIesley. 
With giicf he had remarked a disposition 
to detract fioiii the services of that great 
man. Wlicnei'er a loop hole could bc' 
found — whenever an opportunity offered, 
the occasion was eagt'rly seized on, to de- 
prive the marquis Wellesley of that fame 
which he so justly earned in the service 
of the Company. A disposition was 
ex'inced to taue away from him even thr 
credit which his plan of a college had de- 
served. Yes, the hon. e:t-director, hy a 
sort of side-wind, wished to depiivc him 
of the credit which that )ilan, the concep- 
tion of a gicat mind, so decidedly enti- 
tled him to. “ O,” said the hon. cx-d’- 
rector, “ the learned geiitl''men has given 
the marquis Wellesley credit for that 
which leally does not belong to him.” In 
fact, hii learned iViend had only expressed 
himself as every impartial man would 
have done— he spoke of that plan, as all 
who had read it, with unbiassed feelings, 
would do — he s])olve of it as a work of 
a great mind, and of the most meritori- 
ous kind. “ But,” said the learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. B. Grant), “ the learned 
mover is wrong, even on this subject. 
The original idea ot the college is not so 
new as he imagines, as fifty years ago the 
subject w^as noticed, in 17A7, by lord 
Clive.” Tliis was of importance, for he 
(Mr. Hume) always, wished to adhere to 
lads and dates. The learned gentleman 
culled their attention to the period when 
lord Clive, on departing from India, point- 
ed out to the directors the necessity of af- 
fording an adequate education to th('ir ci- 
vil servants, principally in the oriental 
languages— and then he came to an iiifcr- 
tiiec,whicli the premises did not aulholi^e 
him to draw, and .said, “ It is clear from 
this circumstance that the marquis Wel- 
lesley deserves no credit for this plan.” 
Now what was the fact ? The directors, 
those who wished, to despoil the marquis 
Wellesley of his fame, had had the idea 
before them, and had been thinking of it 
for Afty years without doing any thing to- 
wards its accomplishment ! — they had left 
it to the genius of the marquis Wellesley 
to carry it into effect. But, it was too 
generally the case when any thing great 
or lieneAcial was introduced to the world, 
there were not wanting persoir^ anxious 
to wrest the merit from the real author, 
and to claim the discovery us their ow'd. 
Thus, when Dr. Jeiiner made the invalu- 
able discovery of vacciuatioii. many at- 
tempts were made to prove that the disco- 
very was useless— or that, if it were bq- 
iicficial, the credit did not belong to liiuu 
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First, It was said, that it was not effica- 
cious -then tliev were tuld tliat the disco- 
very Wh*« by I) » means new, as vaccination 
had been praci ised many years before, by 
the dfiirv-niai Is in Devonsliire. — (.-/ 
laugh.) The c *iid.jct of those who de- 
tracted from the merit of the marquis 
"Wellesley \v<\s precisely like this. “ O, * 
said the hoii. ex-director, with an air of 
Uiuinph, “ we had been thinkimt of this 
plan, heaven knows how lonq.” And, 
observed Mr. Hume, if the marquis 
Wellesley had not stood forward and ef- 
fected ill fndia what he liad done, those 
who • ow wanted to bereave liim of tlie 
merit which he well mi.^ht claim, would 
have bcv n thmkin<' ribout tlie mutter still, 
and he lliou:lit, if he mi"hf jiuli^e by 
their puKie^^ fioni lord Clive’s time to 
1800, they would noi have pf^rjormed any- 
thina. li it the pio|irietor8 had nothiiii; 
bat ihe ipsi dlTt‘ruut of those gentlemen 
who a^.^eried that the plan had long been 
in contemplation. They appeareil to hate 
docu incut .s, and of couise, they had ad 
duced none, in siipport of their opinion, 
which they would no doubt h ive been 
ready to do, if the docniiK iits had existed. 
Would the propiict'irs, then, on mere as- 
sertion, Miill-r the hou. ex-diiector, or his 
learned relative, to teai fioin the marquis 
Wellets'cy tlie credit that belouired to him? 
Would they allow any peison, lioweier 
bold his (lecl.irations, to deprive that en- 
lightened st.itcMUctu of lii^; \vc! .'-earned re- 
putation ? If they pos'cs^ed lionour and 
l^enerosity, (as he was *‘Ure they did)— if 
they wislud t<» encourage tlic exertions of 
great men in future — (as he hoped they 
did), lliey would oppose every attempt of 
that — I hear !) He would 
Assert, and he ch.illenged inquiry into the 
net, that it the niHiqiiis Wellesley hud 
not c.'itahli.si.ed tlieiollegc in India, the 
institution in this count ry never w'onld 
have rai.siMl it*> head, 'riierefure, f»>r the 
learned eeti lcinan or the hon. cx-directur 
to detract from the merits of the noble 
marquis (whose name, whether cotmected 
with the affairs of KngUind or of India, 
he never could hear spoken of, without 
bearing his testimony to the great abili- 
ties by whicli he was disiiij'^ui.shed) ap- 
peared to him to he most iiicxciiNahlc. 
He by no means agreed to all the noble 
marquis had done. He objected to many 
parts of his plan of a college — but the 
principle could not be iin]u!giicd — and 
thtttt he conceived, ought to have been 
suffered to remain inviolate ; nor should 
any gentleman attempt to deprive him of 
the merit of having originally introduced 
it. Hut ail anxious desire pervaded that 
part of the hou. ex-director’s speech, to 
take from the marquis Wellesley that merit 
whicli none had before been able to shake. 
iStep by step he would shew the erroneous 
view of this question which the lion, cx- 
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director had taken, in opposition to -the 
facts airl documents submitted to the 
court by lii.-^ learned friend. lie had 
bold'y asserted, that his learned fnemi 
had, thromihoiK , given to the court no- 
thing but exaggerated statoinciits. He 
should he g! id to know what tlic.<e state- 
ments weie — for he did not find in tlic 
course of his Icaincd friend'.s .sficcch, a 
single point advanced timt was not found ■ 
cd on fact— that wa.s not supported by 
some document taken from the records of 
till* ompaiiy — and on these, and not on 
fallicions statements, he recomitiendcd 
examination and inquiry. He, therefore, 
knew not in wliat manner the hon. cx-di- 
rector, or his Icanie l relative, could prove 
their assertions that his learned Iriend h id 
dealt ill exaggerated sialemen s. In tlielr 
speeches, not a single argiiiiit iit, having 
recorded fads for its basis, nas addnc.'d 
to support their aceiisation. Ir was really 
ridiculous to make a charge of this na- 
ture without bringing forward proofs in 
.support of it ! lUiL liow had hi.s learned 
friend acleil? He said, “ 1 shall be pre 
pared to shew you from the records of 
your own court, th.it oulraceoiis and dis- 
graceful conduct has characterized this 
.seminary.” These weie his word.s — and 
if, in the course of lii.s speech, liis learn- 
ed friend had had recourse to exaggmated 
statements, why had not the hon. ex-ili- 
rector pointed them out? He (Mr. 
Hume'' must notice to I lie court, that the 
hon. ex-dirccior had a groat advantage 
over him and his learned friend. He had 
acce.ss to cveiy (locumeiit connected with 
tlie college — ami it was in his power to 
pick out what would suit his purpose, 
and to keep back that which wouhl serv.* 
tho'^e who suppoitcd the pre.seiit motion. 
This he must .‘•ay, tli.il when tlic hou. 
director \vhi» refused to the proprietors tin- 
right of juilgiiiir from doeniijciits, (whicli 
he contended, oueht to ban; been laid he- 
foic thccoiii t, in conformity with the lei- 
tcr and spirit of the re'^oliition of 1801H 
Ihonglit lit, without supporting hi.s ar- 
sertioii by any thing in the shape of proof, 
to charge another with ex.iggciation, if, 
did appear to him as if the docnment‘» 
which were at his eommand, aflbrded no- 
thing that could support the accusatitTu. 
The lefusal of the papers on the p.ro’ind 
that they did not come within the lettdr 
of the resolution of 1809, might be a 
fail trick in special pleading — such aiioh- 
jection, in any other place might answer. 
But, he hoped the court proceeded by flic 
plain rulc.s of Oonimou sense— they did 
not act upon subtle niceties, hut would 
look to the spirit as well as lo the letter 
of that resolution —.'ind lie fmaied they 
would not set aside a suit, on so frivolous 
a ground. The spirit of that resolution 
clearly called for an account of the moral • 
conduct of the studenls. lien: was his 
Vo}.. IV. K 
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Iclirnod who iaov«d thut resoJut jon 
— aod he had stated, that aueli, iu spirit, 
was its scope. He asked, d^d any gen^ 
Ueiaiui now mean to say, that he knew 
what was intended by the resolution better 
than his teamed friend by wlvuni it had 
been moved M Ms learned friend said,** my 
iBterpi'oration of tiie resoJutiou is, that it 
directs a sHateuiciit of the iuor:U eouduct 
ami behaviour of the students -to be laid 
before us. Certainly that w.is my nieaU' 
iug." Those wlm took a different view 
of it, observed, “ If you really meant 
that* you (tught to have uieutiotied it.** 
What was his learned frlcud*s reply ? 
** Tlte hioimI conduct of the students is 
particularly adveited to in the report of 
ihfl court of directois, wiiich 1 approved. 
It was, therefore, unnecessary specidcally 
to refer to it in my icsolufioii. The thing 
w'Ai cleaily uudcrsiood.’* The hon. ex- 
director next observed, that too much 
had been said about expulsioas ; ** for,’* 
said lie, ** out of the whole number of 
four hundred and twenty-seven students 
who have gone to this college, only (much 
as they talk of it} ///■<? per cent, (maik 
the lion. ex-directorS commercial correct- 
ness) have been expelled from it.” But 
the Jion. e.K-dircctor did nor attend to his 
owu ligures. He had stated, that, from 
the gross number only .seventeen were ex- 
pelled, nod that several of these wore 
[lermitted to return and resume their 
studies. 

Mr. Grant , — ** The four hundred and 
twenty-seven indude all the students that 
ai’e ill the cfdUge now. This is the way 
the hoii. pi'opiieior generally goes on, ar- 
guing on staietticuts which he ha.s uiisuo- 
derstood.” 

Mr. Ilumt: observed, that Inniig refused 
the document. s to which the hou. cx-dt- 
rcctor had access, he had taken up tiie 
calculation from the lion, ex-director’s 
own statement, that .seventeen expulsions 
had taken place from four huiidml and 
twenly-.se\cu stiidciilj. But he denied 
the (.orrectues** of the hou. ex- director’s 
stHtement — he would prove it from the 
facts belbre the public— and he called on 
the lion. Chairiiian to correct him if he 
were wrong. He lidd in his hand a do- 
cument laid before the court of directore, 
troiu which it appeared that fourteen stu- 
dcuts were expelled in November, 1815 — 
and Mr. Professor Maltlius had stated 
that five stmletits had hecu e.\pdled in 
the year 1812— making the number ex^ 
polled in two years, nineteen, being It^ 
mare than the hou. cx-dircctor harl stated 
to the court, as the total expulsions after 
five or six riots. Now, if he had an 
opportunity of looking belund tlie cnitaln, 
and of aseerCainiiig the exact number of 
expulsions ^vhich the other three or four 
> outrages had produced, lie would perhaps 
iBsoover that they were tliree times as 
many. The doetuients of the other 
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years ware carefully concealed, bet thmm 
of 1812 ami 1815 produced iiineoeen esE- 
pulsions— the foiuicr five, the latter four- 
teen. These facts were incontestiW^ 
and would ^ativ^sfy the court oi' the rekt- 
Mice to be placed on the staieinenta of 
the hon. ex-director. He (Mr. 
having proved that nineteen expulsKMis 
bad taken place after two riots, had a 
right (acting on the hou. ex-director’s own 
cominerciul principle) to proceed by the 
rule of three*, and to say, if two years 
give nineteen expulsions, what number 
will five or six give ? This was the way 
in which he was compdleil to proceed, as 
the gentlsmen h-hiiid the bar would not 
allow the neces.*iary documents to be laid 
before the court. He was obliged to rea- 
son and draw deductions from the few 
documents he had. 'I'he hou. ex-dircctor 
li.'id stated it to be a difficult thing to in- 
vestigate and ascertain correctly tlie bene- 
fits of this institution — He iigrecd that 
it certainly was so under the present sys- 
tem— but still they ought to be made 
cleaily acquainted with the conduct and 
proficiency' of the young inqii, . iid the ge- 
neral advBUtsv;^s which the college afford- 
ed. Why were tiiey uot.^ Because, 
as it turned out from the admimioo 
and statement of the hon. ex-ilircct- 
04*, that what the young men learned at 
the college, neither directors or pru^ 
prietors had any opportunity of exaiaia- 
ing elsewhere. They must rely on the 
statement of the piofc.-5Sor.s — and if the 
greatest dunce that ever lived, who had 
slept through hi.s four terms, agreeable to 
the statutes of the college, piocured a 
certificate to that effect, Ae mast be seat 
out to India by the directors, nolens ve~ 
lens. — Whatever his dericiencie.s might be, 
out he must be .scut. Theie had been no 
test, as to actual |)roficjency, he believed, 
roquisite until August, 1815. Up to 
that time, (he might [lerhaps err, with 
respect to a month or two; they were ©«- 
tirely in the dark with respect to the pro- 
ficiency of the students — and their kuow- 
kf;cd was, he feared, not much better 
now. Ves, any individual at tlmt college 
was coius-klered to be eligible to proceed 
to India, if he procured a certifknte 
for regular attcndaMce at lectures, whe- 
ther he had learned them or not — for ap- 
pearing at chapel, whetlter lie iicard the 
pniyers or not— aud for obeying a fewother 
ridiculous and minor regulutjous. — fCries 
9 / order from Mr, Lovertdee and otkfir 
proprietors.) He (Mr. Hume) did sot 
mean to designate, as ridieuJous, tho at- 
tendance on religious worship ; but, if 
gentlemen would interrupt him before 
be cotichided his sentence, they were like- 
ly to fall into error. — (Hear ! hecrIJ 
He spoke of ridiculous I'e^latioiis, when 
he saw a set of grave men iaterdictiiig the 
students front walking on a certain 
plot of ground. This, and qthcis 
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of tbdr fltatutffi were ridiculous aod ab- 
surd. Hut, wlieii he said this, he could 
assure the court he was rery ibr from fol- 
hmlng the exHiuple of his name-sake, 
David Hume, and when a comparison was 
drawn between tlic opinions ou that sub- 
ject of that celebrated character and his 
learned friend, by the learned f^entleiiian 
(Mr. R. (iiMUt) as if his learned friend 
adopted the same doctrines— he felt a 
proper decree of iiidii;natioti at the at- 
tempt. No man iti that court was more 
deeply sensible of tlie benefits which reli- 
gious and moral instruction conferred on 
society than his learned friend was, and 
which was proved by his liighly exem- 
plary private conduct. At the time the 
observaiinii W'as made, he (Mr. Hume) 
felt triut it was a .severe aiirl unjustifiable 
attempt, <0 hurt his learned fricutf's feel- 
ings. This lie had been induced to men- 
tion en passant . — But he would again as- 
sert, that wiieii a young man went through 
the regul.ir routine of the colleige — no 
matter whether with improvement or not 
— he would liavc riceived his certificate. 
Up to the \ear 1815, no such a thing as a 
test was acted on ; aiul any person now 
receiving u ceitificate from the college 
council, tliat lie had attended to the forms 
of the Institution, was cutiitled to co out to 
India. Novv he would appeal to the lion, 
cx-direcior, W'ho had spoken so much of 
the necesiiiiy which existed for the young 
men who went to India being highly 
accomplished, how he had niatuied 
his abilities, and uudor what circuiii- 
ctances he had gone out } iMr. Professor 
Malthiis had declared, ami he approved of 
tfhc principle, that it w'as inncli belter to 
examine the young geritlemeu in this 
country, and, if found nut properly qiiali- 
bed lor the sei vice, then to refuse them 
permission to eu out lo India — but, up to 
November IHI.I, the college had been act- 
jj.g on a very difTert iit pniiciplo — for, nu- 
that time, no test exisicd. Wliat he 
■'Mr. IliuiieJ (lesircil that the court 
f'hould he apprised of \vhat the moral 
conduct of the students had been, and 
what their qualifications really were, pre- 
viously to their leaving col leg*. But, as 
the system was now conducted, if a young 
man had attended chapel regularly, if he 
Imd attended four terms, and not broken 
any of the statutes or rules of the iustilii- 
tiou, he would procure his certificate, and 
be sent out to India, althougli perhaps h« 
might be a very improper person either 
from ignorance or vicious conduct to pro- 
««ed there. This w.'is what he quArrclled 
with. The learned professor stated the 
pi'inciple which ought to he adhered 
l<r in examinations, — butheliad not said 
1 hat it wrs ever acted on. in what situa- 
tion, thou, were they, with respect to 
this establishment. They knew, as a mat- 
ter oi fact,, looking to tlie last exaiuina- 


tioDS that had taken place in India, tKn 
many imliriduats, who were educatetl at 
this very superior college, wlieie, if the/ 
were to hfliere all th.il luvi been said 
about it, tire veiyair iuspireil learning, 
and the indiridiials who came fioni it, 
were better cdiieaTed than any that had 
gone before them, they knew that many 
of those students iiad failtd, v^hen they 
came to be examined in In ia Had 
the learned geuth man read the voilere 
report of 1814 fiom Iiuha ? The Marquis 
of Hastings tliere informed us that, not- 
withstanding the preliminmy instruction 
of this college, no less than y/>- students, 
wlto had been three ye'-irs at the eolliye 
at Calcutta, and two or three years at 
Hailcyhury, •• cannot hi* consid' red as 
convcM'saut in even one of the native lan- 
guages.'' He did expect ilmt I he Imn. 
ex-dirixtor and the ic.inied genileiiirn, 
who were so anxious Hbf>ui the cliaracter 
of the institution, would have noticed 
those facts; as they pro\e, as lie had 
stated, the great fliflieulty of knowing 
whether any oi* what pioficicncy those 
young mini make, who are sent out o:i 
the ccrtificale of regul.ir utienilaiice from 
the professoi 8 without heiiig subjected to 
public examination. What professor has 
yet had viitiie enonuh to reliiNC a cortifi- 
eate to a ^finlent^ who h m behaved him- 
self (]uiiitly aiul regularly for two or three 
5 ears in the college nt H{iilL*\ bury ? What 
was more, tlu* prii[e>4-or- were obliged by 
the statute to grant such a c^rtiiiiate. 

“ (),’*said a fri.nid to the existiim sj^tciii, 

“ it lies however with the (lirecrors to 
send out tiie stiRlent, or not, alies wards, 
as they tu .y think piepcr ?” Hut, iu an- 
swer to this, he tvoiild a^k if ;iiiy stmlent 
hail ever been veluscil Icnve to proceed to 
fiidiri by tlie (lirK'tor-! when sueh a clia- 
rarter or Certificate was given He 
Vnew^ that no one )iad been I'ver refused— 
the coiivqiH net; lia.s hoeti iliat iiiMcad of 
able youths uni have been sending out 
diinres, wlio with all ilie preliminary tui- 
tion of Haileybury cannot ill three years 
at Calcutta acqiiiic evem one langmlgc — 

1 may fairlysay that the habits of idleness 
and iueiibordi nation acquired at Hertford 
had ruiiu'd them for any future study — 
Under siuh circuni.stiiiices it Wa« ex- 
tremely dillicult to state what progress 
was really made at this college. 'I hey 
were tu possession only of the statements 
made by the professorH— and, therefor#*, 
he hoped the court would atrerd ?o other 
fac»s, which threw much light on the sub- 
ject. He had ihown, by tlie Reports of 
1814 from India, that iuarj> of the 8tu- 
d'Mits, educated at llertfoni, h<ul failtvl 
tlu*re.— 1’his fact was nut bv the learned 
gentleman in an extraordinary manner. 
He lu'cused his leurr.ed fiitiid with having 
quoted only words that served bis purpt>sc.« 
Now, as far as his ;Mr. HuineN) kiioiv- 

K2 
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leiige went, liis learned friend had quoted 
the paragraphs completely. 

Mr. R, (Jrafit — “ 1 did not speak of 
quotations from dispatches. 1 spoke of a 
scntenco imperfectly (]iioted from the 
pamphlet of Mr. Malthus.’* 

Mr. Hume coiitiiiiicd. — The pcntleincn 
behind the bar refused those who were 
anxious for inquiry the vouchers and 
documents that ought to be Uid on the 
tabic. They said, “ No, wc will not 
grant those pipers — hut wc refer you to 
India for proofs to shew the great profi- 
ciency of the young men. TiilvC the high 
autiioriry of my Loid iMinto— and you 
must at onci* ]»erceive how oxcclleutly 
they arc qualified for all their duties.** 
liut did it not excite the astonishment of 
every per.«ou wlio heard that docutiieut 
read, to observe, tjiat those who referred 
to India, only brought forward tiie re- 
port of which Mr. Malthus and the 
Lon. c-v director had quoted, — a report 
drawn up at a time, when, by their owu 
admlsaioii, the college in Euglaiul had 
scarcely been opei alive or aasumed a set- 
tled foim. He Dhould like here to make 
some ub>ervaiioMS on the dilTerciit forms 
which the college hud taken at difiereiit 
periods. At one time Kuropeaii learning 
was all that wa^ cousitlered imiiortaut— 
then the oriental languages were intro- 
duced -then they vveie partly laid aside 
— and liiat year tliey were again much cul- 
tivated. i’roieus-like, the college had 
assumed many foiins. One of the points 
he would look to, if he ivcrc appointed a 
mcnihcr of a committee to inquire into 
the Mate of the institution, would be, 
wheiiuT it really had been that kind of 
college publiclj professed to be ? viz, to 
educate all who are ])eriiiitted to go out 
to India. — He rondeiniied the principle, 
which prevented civil servants whatever 
their qualifications may be from going to 
India 111 ! Ie.s.s they should be educated at 
this college Hut, if it were shewn 
that individuals, in opposition to the 
strict letter of the statute, were al- 
lowed to go out to India— if it were 
proved, that, notwithstanding their being 
c.ipelle<l for irregularity, &c. students had 
been afterwards allowed to proceed to the 
dvil service in India— was it not fair to 
say, that this college, this establishment, 
was a sort of amphibious concern, a mo- 
nopoly and as monopoly supported not on 
the principle of utility, but of convenience 
to different interests ! 1— It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that it was a monopoly 
to a^considcrable extent — an extent which 
ought not to be admitted. It was rather 
unfair that his sou, if expelled, had no 
chance of being re-iiistatcd, whilst the 
sou of a director would find means to 
get in again. Did they not all know, that 
^tbose students expelled in 1812 , Imdbcen 
permitted to proceed to the service in fu- 


dia ? After ar long time employed in en- 
quiry as to the nature and exttiit of the 
riot, and the decision of the court of di- 
rectors, went, in effect, to prove, that 
the determination of the coUege-councii 
had been wrong. One of the students ex- 
pelled, was a director's sou. It was de- 
termined that lie should go out to India 
— and, if one went out, all who were 
expelled with him must also go out. This 
wa.s the fact — but if no director's son had 
been roiiceiiicd, a more strict course 
would probably have been adopted. So 
much for tlic inegular conduct (»f tiie col- 
lege as to order in tlieir proceedings. In 
1814 also, the regulations had been bro- 
ken through, and Mr. l*hillips and five or 
six other young men, who had never at- 
tended the college at Hailey bury, were 
sent to the civil service in Imlin. Rules 
Mere made to hind the weak. He should 
now return to lord Minto’s favourable 
iiientioii of the college. The college was 
now ill the elevcnih year of its age, and 
they were called on to go back to 1810, 
(when it had scarcely any operation) for 
a proot of its goodness and efficiency. 
Now, if tliCre were any cause of com- 
plaint, on the score of garbled extracts 
having been iiitioducefi to the court, he 
would show that the learned gentleiuaa, 
who had coinplaiiieil of his learned friend, 
and spoken so fcidiiu ly on that point, hod 
quoted exactly wliat would secure his own 
views, and left out what would be useful 
to his opponents? This fact he would 
prove, in the course of a very few mi- 
nutes. In the Calcutta college report, on 
the 15th of Sept. 1810, lord ob- 

serves, “ 1 have been desirous t»f collect- 
“ iDg biicli iiilormaiion, as luiglii enable 
“ me to report some probable judgment 
“ concerning the opeiation of the know- 
“ ledge acquired at the college of Ilert- 
ford oil the subsequent study of its 
“ members at Fort V\ illiam j but the 
experimeat is pvt too rnent and 
“ perfect to furnish a mature and well- 
“ grounded opinion. * 'I'hc experience 
“ hitherto acquired on this subject ap^ 
“ pears to be defective: ” The court could 
scarcely believe that this was an extract 
from the same report of lord Minto, iu 
which that favouiable paragraph was to 
be found, that had been so triiiiuphantly 
blazoned foilh by professor Mai t libs and 
the learned gentleman. 1 1 appeared from 
this, that experience had not i.iven his 
lordship an opportunity of judging of the 
merits of those young wen. 'I'hc noble 
lord, acknowledging that his experience 
was defective — had given a favourably, 
but strongly qualified opinion wliicU bad 
been blazoned forth in the most animated 
mmiiier, without notice of the strong qua- 
lification. lie would ask, if, in candour 
any report was to be relied <m, which the. 
noble lord prefaced with a deyhumiou, 
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that the ex|)tn*ieuce hitherto ainjuired 
was defective ?'* A iv|iort t hue prefaced, 
must fall t<aimi''SM fi the ^loimd,' as he 
believed tlu» report would <!o. The iio- 
big lord adiuittedv he was ready to allow, 
TiMt the coi.duct of the young men was 
most decorous and ordeily. But, wits 
there any thing extraordinary in the fact, 
that a set ol young men, sent out, .is they 
used to be, at liftccn or sixteen years of 
age, a.s had been ilie practice of the ser- 
vice, haii behaved with less propriety th.in 
those will) proceeded to India, under the 
new regul itions, ar the more advanced age 
of uiii'Mccn or twenty years ? The ivgii- 
latious at Ih.ir time enjoined the srudents 
six terms, o. three ye.ii3, at llaileybiiry ; 
and was it exiraoidinary, under this sys- 
tem, that they s'.ouhl goont with more or- 
derly h.ihit.N than they formerly did ? lu‘ 
:!?tUV uothiiej: woii'ieiful in this. Tiic su- 
perior behiuiuur might fairly be att,ibiit- 
ed to the fact, that the students wont out 
at a more advanced age, and consequent- 
ly were innch steadier tlian they were 
wont to be, and not to an;, excellence in 
the avstein of the c.)lleire. 'I'he proprie- 
tors knew, from iMr. Maiihua'^ pampli- 
ict, that, up to a certain petiod, the 
young inei) had shown at ti.e colle'^e, 
tnurh arroLMiice and irregul'inty. But, 
said tlie ieariied prntVssoi iii I)i.> letter to 
lord Cirenvi.le, “ eive us power, and we 
^hall .soon effect a total revolution.'* This 
power was grmted to them in ldl3, and 
he would hereaiier sliow what Use they 
had made of it. In August, IHll, gene- 
ral Hewitt, the acting visitor of the col- 
lege at Calcutta, did not in liis address no- 
tice Hertford college at all. In l^cpt. 
18r2, lord Minto spc.iUs, at some length, 
on the subject of Hertford college, of 
which he appe.iieii extremely aiixions to 
give a favourable report. His loi'd.siiip 
Slid, (pagci'O) ** if the preparatory in 
struction snpjtlicd in Kngiaiid should he 
** .such as to shorten iiiateri.dly tlie le- 
mainder of the course wliich is to be 
compu ted here, the iiuproveaieut will, 
“ to that extent, be .'solid.** And (not 
having been able to discover any thing of 
improved oriental literature,) he &ays, 

1 am, in trntli, iudiu d to indulge the 
“ gratifying sentiineiit, that wc may rea- 
sonably cLsciibe to the previoii.s studies at 
Hertford, asHlutaiyo|»eratiou, in piodu- 
ciiig an clTect so desirable, namely, a 
** somewhat quicker attainiiicnt.** Tl»e 
whole of this wa.s mere negative evidence, 
rt asserted no positive fact. Hi.s lordship 
went on to .say, yet I am not without 
appreliensiou that such investigation as 
it has been hitherto practicable to in- 
stitute on this important point, may 
not have alforricd evidence as strong and 
satisfactory, as were to be desired, of 
** my considerable progress made in ori^ 
“ ental knowledge and acquirements by 


** the pupils of Hertford college pievloui 
“ to their arrival in Bengal.” And again, 
page 23, liesay-s, “ ii imy seem d fficult, 
to pronounce w^ith innc.i c n ideme on 
the degree of infiuenee wni- ii may se- 
ciirely be attributed to llcrtfor I college 
** ill tile subsequent progie^N at Fort Wil- 
** Ham.** If he could not do so in 1810, 
when there were other students who had 
never been at Hertford college, witli 
whom to make a comparison, what were 
wc to expect when there were none but 
Hcrtlord .students. Tlie.<e were his lord- 
ship's bentiinciif s, two years after hi.s Unit 
eulogium — and the couit should soon see 
wiiat two years iiiO'e liad done. He attii- 
bate I the good condiirt ofthe young men es/- 
tirely to tnc more advaiieed age at which 
they went out— hut to w/.at wee the^ 
to arrribiile the want of sati-sfacrory evi- 
dence of any considerable progrcs.s having 
been in.ule in oriental knowledge and ac- 
quirements at Hertford colege? When 
tlie learned gentleman alluded to facts in 
England, he met him liere — uid uiien be 
re.sorted to fact', in India, he followed liioi 
tliero. On the 31st of Am n^t, 1811, an 
order wa.s proinuigared by the governor 
general to report on tlic pioheirney in 
the Asiatic languages of the .stinients ar- 
riving from Hertford, where as his learn- 
ed friend had ohserved, they were to be 
educated lik<; 1irotius\H and Puff^^ndorJ's, 
They could indeed, examine them in no- 
thing else, every o her hraiieh of learr- 
ing being removed trom tlie college of 
C.'tlcutta. On iite rir-t examiiiarion, un- 
der this ordei, the lollowiiig report iva> 
made — “ that of sir tern btndents, onl« 
“ four liad at rained eoen un elementary and 
“ eery moderate acquauiimre tnith any 
** j'lsia tic lartgiKfge : of ti.ese, three d«- 
** tiiiguished themselves afterwards. Ir^, 
*‘ grei (contiiMie«l lord Minto) thatiliescale 
“ of ori ntal knowledgf 'auA ncffuircmer*. 

])a.s fallen sensihly, both in ktndoxiAds-* 
** yrect below the Mandard of form*>r pro - 
Jirh nry,** — (Hear ! hear 1) — FormcT 
proficiency — or, in other words, when 
there was no Hertford institution. This 
was the repoi r of 1311 — and he had beforr* 
Slated what the visitor, lord Minto, s.iiit, 
in 1812, two years after the tm niuch- 
talked-of pane:'yric of 1810, as blazoneil 
by profes-sor iMa thn.**. He now came to 
the statement made by lord Minto on the 
20tli of Sept. 1813; — •* the proficiency at 
“ Hen fold, in tlic oriental languages,'* 
said liis lordship, ** e/7// nf )/ judged of. 
“ 'I he e.xperieiice may pei liaps be jet 
“ A/ii/rMofiiruiMi any certain conclusions,** 
Now, would any person in the court tell 
him. that, with this docunient before 
tbeiii, and pubiis.'ied tliice jears after 
that which had been leiied upon by the 
bon. ex-director, they ought to pay the 
slightest attention to the opinion given in 
1810 ? — (Hear ! he^r Ij •— They might 
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judge of the feeling which generated that 
opiiiion, when his lordship said in 1810, 
that he had rlit' luo't anxiuiis wish to 
** epcak well of the coMege;” but, when 
they raiiie lo place ouc durumeut in op- 
position lo so iii.iny, it mii^t tail of prt>> 
docing iiiiy edVet on unbiasMol minds. 
But he hiMi siill strouKer observations to 
Inring torward. In page 24-5 of lord 
Millions address on the 20th of Sept. 
1813, lie says — “ to speak, however, in 
**gencjal lerms, it appears, that, hither- 
“ to, the knowledge of orieutal langnaees 
•‘acqniied at Hertford has been vrrti 
$lcmier. It is not be eoticludcd from 
thence, that the time allotted lo at- 
tendance on that insiiturion has been 
** uuprolitably spent. I understand that 
a foundation of polite literature is laid, 
** and that ih'‘ dmvy is at least, 

and the pupil’s mind attracted to the 
elements of useful science.** When, 
after four years experience of the benefits 
of this coileue, the proprietors are told 
hy lord Minto — “ it is nroper, at the same 
“ time to observe, that a small propor- 
tion of the whole nnn.bcr, not excced- 
iug, indeed, tlirec in Pei>ian and four 
•* in Hengaleo, tire spoken of favorably 
by the professors of those languaues, 
** who examined them on their arrival in 
India and that “ the floor was onl>/ 
“ opened to the elements ff useful science'.** 
Would tlioy, iii future, take the ipsi 
di^erunt of the professi.rs at Hertford, 
with respect to the proficiency of their 
own pupils ? — (Hear f hear !) — Uis 
lordship merely said, “ that the door was 
opened, at least, to Uh‘ elements of use- 
** ful science." His lordship did not ad- 
mit that he had discovered any progress 
whatever, made by the Hertford stu- 
dents ! — Whe»i the door was opened by 
two years attendance, they might perhaps 
get witliin the threshold ! ! — hut W'a.sthHl 
all the fruits produced by the college, of 
t'.hicli they had heard so much in com- 
isieixiation— an ijistitiuion that had made 
o great a noise in Hie country ? All the 
::oblc vi.sitor ccmld say was, that the door 
was opened to the elements of science, and 
tirere he stopped. How far, then, was the 
statement ot Mr. Mallbus, and of the hon. 
cx-director supi>oited by the evidence of 
lordiMiiito lo whom tlsey referred ? “ Af- 
** ter six years’ experience, "continues his 
lordship, “ I say that I he preparatory 
‘® studies at Hertford do not produce any 
** considerable proficiency in tbe eastern 
** languages." What tbeu did they pro- 
duce > *notliiiig~'tor his lordship had pre- 
tioosly informed us, tliat the doors were 
only opened to the elements of useful sci- 
ence,— (7/car / hear !) — lie bad discover- 
ed no depth of knowledge, no remarkable 
acquisition of sound learning among these 
students. The fair conclasion, therefore, 
was— that, neither in oriental literature, 
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nor in any other branch of nseful selencf , 
was there that proficiency whlcli gentle- 
men wlw supported Hertford college would 
lead the rourt to believe. Who told the 
propr’efors that the fact was otlimvlse } 
the professors at Hertford (to whom he 
would come by and by), who were interest- 
ed in telling them so. Those gentlemen 
were paid with the money of the proprietors 
— and he deprecated, niO'-t strongly, the 
way in w'hich t! ese professional gciitlc- 
nieti had spoken of their master^. If the 
directors could put up with such hiiiguage, 
ho was sorry for it. When he (Mr. 
Hume) on a former day was reading to 
the court what one of tlic professors had 
stated iig'r’inst the couK of diiectors, up 
started a learned gentlemau fMr. fmpey) 
as if from a trance, and demanded, (in his 
usual irregular manner) of him, why he 
(Mr. Hume) made such an aitack on the 
directors } Mr. Professor Malt bus. In hJs 
pamphlet, insinuated, “ tliat all the pro- 
“ ceedingR of the college ought to be sc- 
** cret." According to his ideas, theladies 
and gentlemen proprietors (as he sneer- 
ingly called them) had no right to know 
any thing at all about the biisiiic.-s of the 
college. Secrecy al\va\s suited those 
whose deeds would not bear publicity and 
examination, and with such a declaration 
a.s this ill the outset from the profes.soi:35, 
\^ith all tbe documents aho in tueir pos- 
session, to enable them to tell a tale of 
their own, the pioprietors would judge 
how far their statenieiils ought to be at- 
tended to. On this point lord Miuto'fl 
evidence was decisive. After six years 
experience he clo.sed the scene, by admit- 
ting tbut he was not then in asituatiou to 
give a decided opinion on the subject, al- 
though he had hazarded one some years 
hd'oie. It was indeed worthy of the 
courts sei ions notice, that jirofessor Mal- 
thus and the hon. cx-dircctor availed 
themselves of lard Miiitti’s favourable opi- 
nion civen iL’spcctiiig Hertford in 181.', 
before ho had had experience to eiiable 
him to give a correct opinion ; and, tXai 
licit her of ilicsc gentlemen take any ivj- 
ticeofliis lordship’s unfavourable opiiiioa 
given in 181.3-M, after very considerat!?* 
experience 1 ! 

Hut let us follow the testimonies re- 
specting the college, Earl Moira, the 
successor of lord Minto, in his address cf 
the 20th of .inne, 1814, gave evidence of 
a nature no less unfavourable. And here 
he (Mr. Hume) could not avoid expres- 
sing the happiness he felt in finding the 
learned gentlemau (Mr. U. Grant) and 
himself, proceed, as It were, baud in 
hand, from fact to fact — for it will he oh»* 
served by the court that every statement 
advanced by the learned gentlemau had 
been, or woiiM be, met by a complete re- 
futation on coiinter-slatoment from him. 
'fhe learned gentleman had introduced 
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several private letters from young men 
who had goue out to India, after passing 
the regular period at Hertford, which cer- 
tainly did great a'cdit to them. The in- 
trod uct ion of those letters however, he 
thought, clearly proved the absence of all 
public testimonies, like those just quoted, 
and shewed the auxiety of the professors, 
and of those who received them, to use 
every fiossihle means to support the cha- 
racter of tjiis in.'ititutioii. The learued 
gentleman, iu laying them before the 
court, !»ad spoken very liighly of Mr. .Stir- 
ling’s |3roiiciency : and certainly, on look- 
fog to the college examination at Hert- 
ford, he found that tiiis gentleman had 
carried away many honours. In 
after four lerius study, he reoeivcfl prizes 
in classical literature, mat hematics, po- 
litical economy, Persian, and Hiiidusta- 
uec. But it should be ob>er\ed, that no 
judgment wa.s pronounced at Calcutta on 
any braticli of leaming except on oriental 
literature — in tliat alone an c.xamiuatioti 
took place — and the present question had 
nothing to do with what was taught, iu 
India, but turned entirely on what was 
taught ill England. He would nor, there- 
fore, have refui red lo any Indian docu- 
ments if tlicdilTenerit advocates of the col- 
lege had not forced them upon the public 
and rested their defence u{>ontheia: a.s 
'iiich they were useful to refute their a.*?- 
sertioiis. Eail Moira, in his address of 
the 20lh of June, 1814, said — “ Mr. 

“ Stirling i.s the only umtunco of any stu- 
“ dent ha\iug arrived from Hertford, 
“ with a knowledge of the languages, bc- 
“ yoiid mef/iocrity” After the lapse of se- 
veral years, he was the only one wlio had 
arrived in India ironi ilertfonl with any 
thing like a fair knowlei'ge of the lan- 
guages, It certainly turned out that Mr. 
Stirling was a young man of great ability. 
It was.xtatcd by loid iMoira, that although 
Mr. Stirling had only heea attached to 
the college iu Calcutta o?ie tunny “ that 
his acquainianre with the Arahc was 
“ GJBtircly tlie growth of that in.Ntitn- 
lion,” and yet he obtained one ol tl.c 
Jirst prizes in that language 1 1 — and whe- 
ther educated at Calcutta or at Hertford 
would doubtless have dlsiingnished him- 
self. But, he a‘«ked witli contidcnce, was 
ooe iastance to be laid liefore them, in 
oi'der to rnak * a general rule An extvp- 
tiOiti or single iiiiitaiice of profieieucy in 
Mr. Stirling, tended, he tliought, sircMig- 
ly to support the point contended for of 
g^nerti dtjici:»rg at Hertforii.^Cdear ! 
Mearf) — It ought also to be borne in 
mind, that Mr. Slirling studied sedulously 
dujiiag the voyage to India. After liic 
4>ther facias whicli they had heard, it wms 
paiticuloriy worthy (k notice, that after 
the Haileybmy ci^licge had been ten y.-^.trs 
ia gxi^teiK'e as a prelint inary school — 
they would find) that, :it uo prctcdiiK pe- 


riod, liad so many dunces appeared at 
the college in Calcutta as in the last year, 
when the report related only to those 
aludects who liaul been sent out as pntper- 
ly qualified at Hertford ! \ — Karl Moira, 
in his address, with extreme regret, ttat- 
eiJ, that five .students, after three year* 
education at Calcutta, and perhaps, (ad- 
ded Mr. Hume), three at Hertford, were 
not able to pass the test in any one orient 
tal language. His cxpre.ss words were— 

“ that five .students, after a period of 
“ neaily three years residenec, cannot 
“ be considered as conversant iu even one 
** of the native languages.” Now, he 
would ask, wiietlier that .strong fact as t» 
thedefieieury of oriental knowledge would 
bell* out llie profe.s.sor.s in their reportl of 
tiic great proficiency tlie students acquired 
at Haiieybuiy before leaving England? 
was rt ally sit a kiss to know, how they 
would explain sm powei I'ul <i faci, even giv- 
ing them every advanta'-re of the witnesstft 
which Mr. Malthns snid the le.iriied gen- 
tleiiraii had brought forw.ird. He (Mr. 
Hume) tlicn esime to 181.5, in order to 
introduce the ohsenatiou of Mr. Edmon- 
stotie, who ai ted ;ts visitor, iluring the 
ub>encc of Enrl Moiia, at the public die- 
piitsition in that year. Mr. I^dinoiistone, 
he thought, would not speak what he did 
not bclieie. He l:i5ew him only by re- 
|)ort— but a rnorenpiight in sn, he believ- 
ed, never filled the yiinsitjou which he 
licld. The qiiotiiiion froni Itis charye 
would be fontid in tl.c pamphlet of Mr. 
Maltlms, and he would nlo^t willingly giv'C 
him all the benefit of it. .After a 1 verting 
to the general improvement iu the con- 
duct of tlie students at the colk^i'e 
of tialeuttsi, Mr. Edmoii^-' lone* observed, 
“ this yraiifying I'niu-oveineiit iiiiiy p^r- 
“ /(ftps be Irsieeil tf» soiuces hryond this es~ 
“ ialdhshtneni." Mr. Edmon'^tone iiiei^ly 
stated It as a |jos.‘-*i'iIc cue, peiltapK it 
may ise traced. He did not appear to he 
convinced that Hertfor l college had done 
any good at all ; and sii though Mr. Mal- 
llius, like a drowning iiuin catching iit a 
straw, might think that kind of iiegathe 
proot worth offeiiiig, and better than no- 
thing, he (Mr. Hume) could not see that 
there was any tiling dcv isive in it. “There 
is,” observed Mr. Edmoii‘!lono, a de- 
gree of orderly eoadnet obsci vable amongst 
the studi;iU.s, that may,/?er/m//A*, lie owing 
to other .•jonrre.s.'* Th* has not stated ary 
tiling dec'dedly with ros|rt.*et to Hertford, 
— no : he had qualified his oh<erv;Uioa 
with a term of doubt, which, in his tum- 
ble npiiiioii, spoke a great deal. He should 
be glad to si.sk the learned gent 1 email who 
the tire .students were who, after three 
yoju’s rosidc'ncv at Calcutta, made so poor 
a figni’c. Their inme.s, to jurtgi^ fairly of 
the effects of the college, ought, he eoii- 
ccii'ed, to be stated, and set In foil to 
lim.'-c ;;cnll’;rncii wlm had i!i.slin.,i;i-)ied 
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cbemselves. if, as tlic learned pfentleman 
kid stated to t'le court, the colie|:;c of 
Hertfonl w re uood for any thing (which 
^ was disposed to doiiht], he ought to 
Itore tioiuH'd out distinctly wiiat it had 
feally done — he ought to have proved that 
It induced habits of regularity, order, mo- 
deration, self-denial, and industry ; and 
and that it liad besides given to the Com- 
pany more men of talents and learning 
chan they nse«l to get before. Would the 
frequent riots and outrages, rustications 
and expulsions, piove ilie truth of these 
Would the fi I range reports of the college 
council prove t'le* Irntli of these ? Could 
It be imagined that the dve .students mcii- 
lioned by Karl .Moira, had acquired habits 
of application, or learned any ihingpraj.-se- 
wuriiiy at Heitford ? The |)Vobability 
was, that they ha<I been iiurfured in ha- 
Mis if ii regularity and disonler. Here 
was the fruit, which proved the nature of 
fUesysTcni. 'I’hcse facts were damnatory 
to the character of the college, and more 
to he (iepernled on than the learned 
fent'cmiui’s hears.iy and private aingle 
instances. — {Henri hear !) H(‘ wa.** 

anxiou> to pav due respect to the opininus 
of the learned geittlcmaii ; but it must be 
recolleeted tint that learned geiiilenien 
was hiasM'd. He liad deelaitd hi.s inten- 
tion to .support, in all its extent, (hr state- 
ment of Mr. ;ind was .so far an 

Intel <‘Sted person, lie con’d flieieforcbe 
f»nly couiidered a .second or third-rate 
authority, when opiiO^ed to tlej tac'ts 
which lie and the friends to ie.qniiy had 
tdUuri'd. He nmis really surprised that 
the hou. ex-diiector or tlie learned gen- 
tleman .s’uoul ) have gone to India tor fact<, 
and pi«d'ieed.so few in .support of their 
darling college, and .still more that they 
bad contented theiiiselves wiili making the 
1 line .statements they liad done, lie had 
»..ideavoiiied to meet tliem on every point 
•)f imiior.ance ; he* had slated the aiitho- 
lity tor .dl hi.s argument'-; and he was 
♦ mviiiced they could not he fairly over- 
thiovvn. On rlic otlier hand, his oppo- 
nents had failed iu sliewing what they 
were hound to prove, namely, that the 
Hertford cstalilishnicnt had answered the 
expert at ions entertained of it, and pro- 
vided an education peculiarly suited tothe 
Coiiipany’.s tervice whicli no other iiisii- 
Cutioiis ill Knglaiid could afford. The 
principle oil which Hcrilord college wa.s 
eHtablnshc'd was that of a monopoly of 
(education which pre%Tritcd any individu- 
als, however eminently qualified, from 
teaching for the Company’s service. The 
word monopoly was to hi.s car particKiar- 
ly unpleai>ant ; but in this rave, where it 
diccked the exercise of the brightest abili- 
ties ill tlieir noblest career— (lie cause of 
jastruction and improvement — it was 
likely to prove highly injufious to orknt u 
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literature and to tlie vitaHntercsts of the 
Company, so much dependant on oriental 
improvement. 'ITiosc who had writer- 
ships conferred on them were informed, 
“ If you do not attend to Hertford Col- 
lege you cannot be suffered to go out to 
India ;** and that principle, unfortunately, 
was sanctioned by act of parliament. This 
lie conceived to be a main charge against 
the present establishment. It was indeed 
a matter of more serious importance than 
those who refused inquiry seemed to be 
aware of. To be obliged to trust to pri- 
vate letters for the support of a public es- 
tahlishinent, can only be allowed in the 
absence of all public proof, and 'hi that 
point of \dcw he h.id considered t'le learn- 
ed gentleman's different letter#. He had 
a letter in his hand from the parent of a 
youth who had passed through Hertford 
college, and he would read it to the court 
as containing facts, stated t^ery candidly 
respecting tliat eslublishmeiit. The wri- 
ters name he would give to theCliainnan, 
or any other person if they wished, and 
he n-quchled their atlcnlion to it. — I he 
letter was as follows : — 

“ ICfiinhnrffhtJan. 11 , 1817 . 

** Sir,— I sec by the newspapers that 
the parents of the Hertford students 
“ are making reports to the director.^, 
“ and I hope you will not tiiink me 
“ Ruilly of any impropriety in mention- 
“ ing to you wli-it happened to my son. 

“In December 1813 a friend offered 
“ me a writerslMp. I hesitated before I 
“ aecepted, and consulted a clergyman 
“ o^Von'ideraViie eminence in this place, 
“ and well arquainied with allthecol- 
“ leges iu tlie I 'nited Kingdom. He told 
me that I ought toarcepr, whatever the 
“ young man’r destination might be, be- 
“ cause these is no place where lie can be 
“ so well edncHtcd ; that the classics 
“ were belter tjinght than in any of the 
“ universities ; that lie would learn ori- 
“ cntul liuiguages, and, above all, politi- 
“ cal ccoiiouiy, which was not taught at 
“ all any wheie else. As to morals, it 
“ did not occur to cither of us that Hert- 
“ ford could be much better or much 
“ worse than any other institution of the 
“ kind, anti nothing was Said upon the 
“ subject. The young man went to 
“ Hertford, he studied his four terms, 
** and 1 have not any reason to regret 
the advice whirh 1 received. On the 
“ contrary, 1 am perfectly .satisfied that 
not only in political economy and orten- 
** tal science, but in greek and latin, in 
polite lilciature of all kinds, in general 
“ taste. In tlie use of the Euglisn language, 
and I may add in manners, he received 
a liigher measure of cultivation than 
“ he could have received under any otlier 
“ iiiRtiUition that 1 everheaivl of. 

“ As to bis morals I got him back just 
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as I parted with him, hottest and mo- 
** dest, strong in sound feeling and self- 
« commai^d ; and ( know that mine is 
not a sin^lar case. Another young 
** man from this place ran the same 
course, and with at least equal success 
** —I believe much greater. I heard of 
** many names more distinguished than 
either, and I have no doubt their con- 
duct was still more creditable. You 
will forgive me If 1 now endeavour, 

** without any prejudice or passion, but 
** what belongs to the gratitude which I 
** feci to the East-India Ck>mpany, and to 
" the excellent men uuder that Company, 

“ from whom my son received such bene- 
fit, to mention some points in whicii 1 
** humbly think the institution might be 
mended. 

** Tlie pupils are admitted at sixteen. 

In the case of Scotch-bred boys this 
*' would not be too early ; — we combine 
** a public education with a domestic life. 

Our sons go to the school to learn greck 
** and latin : the broken time between 
** their school-hours and their meals is 
** spent in play at school. There they see 
“ all the variety of character w'hicli the 
young world presents, and learn to deal 
with their fellows ; but five o'clock 
brings them all home to their fathers, 

“ or some other private family. There 
“ they acquire the moral habits of that 
family, and thus have an influence on 
“ the whole character. I have known 
“ our latiii school, man and boy, for more 
** than forty years, and I never knew, iu- 
‘ ** deed I hardly ever heard of, a master 
** that was not beloved by the great bulk 
of his pupils. In England the school is 
their only home, c.xcept in vacation 
** time, and they of necessity acquire the 
“ morals of the school. 77ierv there is 
a competition for influence bet ween the 
“ master on the one hand, and two or 
'' three boys distinguished for talents, for 
courage, and for idleness, on the other, 
in general 1 fear the master has no 
“ chance. “ Le premier objet de tous 
“ )cs associes, est de trailer les loix avee 
m^pris, ct de braver leurs menaces — Ic 
** plus intrepide, le plus fler dcvicot 1c 
moddc de tous les antres." This is a 
description of Botany Bay, and I sus- 
** peqt it comes deplorably near the truth 
** in many English schools. Now take a 
boy of sixteen from sueh a place, and 
set him all at oiicc above the fear of 
punjjshmeut, it is a rash emancipation, 
and for a year or two, until a sense of 
“ duty and of interest overpowers his 
younger habits, he will consider his 
‘‘ mp^ters as his natural and lawful ene- 
jaiei', to disobey and deceive them, the 
** mpre the better. So U happens ^too 
** o^t! at Hertford. There I presume 
** . you will find tbe Eton bpys, distinguish- 
ed for^d.rinkiug ; the Winchester for 
Asiatic Journ.^No. 19. 
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indecency, and the Harrow lads for 
mischiefs ; but by no means more so 
than at what may be called their native 
‘‘ school. If, tlicreforc, tlie future dcsti- 
“ natiun of t)ie Company’s semiuts per- 
mils it, I should think it of great ini- 
** portance to make the age of adniissiun 
** a little more advanced, so that the pu- 
pils may either have formed sober- 
minded habits, or at least began to feel 
“ their duty and to see their interest. 

“ Wliatcver the age be, 1 cannot iielp 
** thiukiiig that one of two courses ought 
“ to be followed -citlicr the pupils 
ought to be treated as men, and left to 
act for themselves, under the inspection 
and advice of the masters, or they 
“ ought to be treated as boys, and subject 
“ to constant superintendence and eillci* 

“ cut punishment. The mi.verl mode of 
treatment follow'cd at Hertfbrd has no 
“ effect luit lr> provoke disobedience and 
contempt, and mature growing liabits 
of idleness and duplicity. 

“ 111 another respect the institution is 
inconvenient, ami to a certain extent 
injurious, to the pupil who in good 
earnest gives liis mind to his business. 
He is required at one time to six, 1 
“ believe seven different subjects. Now 
it is absolutely impossible that he 
should do justice to them all. Some 
of them he must slight, while, do as he 
<< wmII, he finds his time and his attention 
broken and lost in passing from branch 
‘ to branch. He is never permitted to 
settle, or to give to any one object that 
long-continued and eat nest attention 
which is essential to success. He be- 
“ comes, if not an idler, at leiuit a trifler. 

No young man, at all devoted to his 
“ business, ever spent a session at Hert- 
ford without feeling and regretting 
“ this. 1 sec but one remedy, which is 
“ either to abolish .so many professor- 
** ships, or to permit the .students to 
“ make a choice among the less impor- 
“ taut. If the age of admission were ad- 
vaiiccd, the European part of the edu- 
cation might be nearly over. It i.s nol 
a fault in the institution, but it is much 
** to be regretted that more respect is not 
** paid to the feelings of the young men. 

1 do not refer to the false and seanda- 
“ lous declamation with which the news- 
papers abound ; hut wha) must be the 
feelings of a young man, conscious of 
** his own integrity, who, at a time when 
‘‘ there is a charge of felony against 
some unknown students, is told by a 
** professor that he cannot receive him 
“ as he used to do, for that until the 
culprits are discovered, he must hpld 
“ every man to be guilty. There were 
studeptswho heard this language, yet 
djd nol^ join the mutineers, and I think 
they Ivad great merit. Forgive me for 
•< adding^ that the very worthy Chair- 

VoL. IV. L 
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“ man, when he exhorted the students to 
inform agcniiist their companions, did 
no good, and liad very nearly tempted 
“ some steady lads to abandon their neu- 
“ trality and join the enemy. 

*• I have now, sir, told my mind on a 
subject which will never cease to be 
“ interesting to me, with more freedom, 
“ I fear, than is altogether becoming. 

“ i have the honor to be, &c. &c. 
To Jinndle Jackson, EsqT 
Mr. Hume having read tlie letter, 
proceeded to say, that, with every 
disposition to ronsidcr most favourably 
the motives which dictated private 
ft)rrespondence, as well as the feelings 
which caused such documents to be allud- 
ed to, still he must deprecate, in the 
strongest iiianiicr, any attempt to de- 
cide the present question on siirh partial 
c\idencc. He coiisrdcrcd the cases deve- 
Ifqjcd in private correspondence as mere 
exceptions to a general rule— and he could 
not admit iliat the conver’sc of tlie ques- 
tion should be supporhnl by in<livi<lual 
cases. He was, therefore, sensible, that, 
even in reading the letter to the court, he 
was ill some degree doing wromr, but the 
fads set forth in it were of tlie utmost 
jinponancc and lie liopcil would plead 
his excuse. 

IMr. (iraul vvislied that the hcgiiiniug 
ol‘ the Idler, whieli he had not distinctly 
lieanl, .should be read over again. 

Mr. I^owndi's . — “ ’I'hc bon. ex-direc- 
lor lliinKs you have slurred over the first 
pal t of tlie lctter, bceause it made agaiiust 
)oiir.^clf— that is the fad.*' {Cries of 
1}) (In .) 

Ml. //«*»e oUsenTd, that, through the 
wliole of the business the lion, ex-direc- 
tor and hi.s learned relative .seemcil to 
imagine, that he (Mr. Hmne) \va.s urged 
on througli ignoiance, or that he was ac- 
tuated by prejnd'Lc or intere.'<t to show 
only the worst side ol the college. Igno- 
rant he might be, for the otiicial informa- 
tion which he had called for ou a foriiicr 
day was withheld by those very persons 
who now charged him with ignorance; 
but interested or prejudiced he undoubt- 
edly was not. He wislied that the col- 
lege, pure and iinmaculatc as it was said 
to be, should not be hid under a bushel. 
Influenced by those feelings, he was per- 
fectly ready to read the beginning or tlie 
whole of the letter again, or any other 
favourable document that could be pro- 
duced. [Thi.s the lion, proprietor ac- 
cordingly did.] He then observed, that 
he was bound to consider this letter, like 
those produced by the learned gentleman 
(Mr. R« Grant) as an exception. How- 
ever favourable its cdmmenccineiu was, 
thelatter'part pointed out in strong co- 
lours the glaring defects, which bad in- 
jured the eliaracler of tlie college, and 
tlieicby operated strongly in favour of 
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the motion of his learned friend /or in- 
quiry, If it were the fact, that every 
thing had gone on well at the college, let 
it be known— and, for tfiat purpose, let 
an inquiry take place. After challenging 
inquiry, let not gentlemen endeavour 
criLsh it. The de>criplioii of the. disci- 
pline of English public scliools, given at 
the (Mid of the letter he had just read, 
came, he suspected, deplorably near the 
state of Hertford, wliitiiindecd tliew'hole 
epistle referred to. — Well had tlie writer 
pointed out the danger of taking a head- 
strong youth from one of those seminaries, 
and placing him without controul, iii the 
situation of a man, before he had tlie 
ideas or cxjiciience of one, or, in other 
words, placing him in most iuiiniiient; 
danger, which, he feared too often hap- 
pened, when wild and head-strong young 
men w'cre sent to Hertford. 'Hiis opi- 
nion, that the pupils should either be 
treated as men, and left to act as men, un- 
der the supeniitendancc of ihclr ma'^ters;, 
or subjected, as boys, to strict discipline, 
and a])})ro}n'iate piinishmetit, instead of 
lieiiig governed in tlie man nor that was 
adopted at Hertford, was w^oi thy of their 
most serioirs attention. He had mention- 
ed thus iniu'h as the candid statement of 
a dishiteiested individual anxious for tho 
success of tlice.stal)lisliiiieut — ami if, after 
all the facts he had laid before the court, 
if,after the sound and reasonable opinions 
be had adduced, there appeared to be any 
thing absurd or improper in calling foriu- 
quiiy, be confessed lie was at a loss to sec 
it. He believed that every gentleman vvIk' 
bad studied the •'uliject of education would 
adi/iit, that, from Uiiiiitilian downw'ard^. 
all who have wiittcri on itagicc, that a 
public education made a young manenter- 
pri>ing and active, at tlie expense of lijs 
morals ; wliilc a |)rivate education aflbrd- 
ed hun sound knowledge, and, at the saiiu 
time, filled him with a strict regard fur 
his morn! character, 'fhe great point wa> 
to coinhiue togctlier tlic btuiefits of these 
two spccie.s of education. Was this done 
at Hertfoid > I’recisely the contrary'. 
They had there all the disadvantages of a 
public school, without the benefit of u 
private one, which was iiuicli to be la- 
mented. W’^erc he now to produce other 
documents which he had in his band in 
support of his opinion, the court would 
be still more convinced of the jiistitc and 
propriety of the deduction he had draw tv 
from those he liad already referred to. 
This, however, lie did not mean to dq — 
but, at the same time, he thought it 
would be necessary to notice one or two 
other charges that had been alluded to 
by tho lion, ex-director and the learned 
gentleman. They said, that ^ the state- 
int'iits relative to the various riots and 
outrages at the college were exaggerated, 
and iliat the proprietors ought not to cr u- 
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ili-t tliem. Oti this point his learned 
friend had the most legitimate ground to 
go upon, inepite of all the influence that 
had hceu used, he was sorry to say, suc- 
cessfully used, by tlie court of directors 
to keep back the iiea*ssary pa|>ers and in- 
fbrmatiuii. Mr. Professor Malthus, who 
had been present in riic college, admitted, 
that, in the first six years, there were no 
less than three violent disgraceful riois 
among the pupils. The learned professor 
stated, that none but matters of the 
greatest impropriety should call for severe 
punishment — ami yet tliey had frequently 
heard of rustic tions and expuL^ions— 
drcuiiistanccs which, it was fair to infer, 
would not have oecured, had not very 
gross and improper irregularities prevailed. 
It was very well for the hon. ex-director 
to say, that only 17 expulsions had taken 
place since the college was established ; 
Imt they could not take his ipse dixit 
on the sulyect, after tiie documents to the 
contrary which li ad been laid before them. 
It should, however, be observed that those 
who were driven troin the college were not 
regularly exjielled. The )oung man, 
whose case he had formerly staled, was 
merely desired lo go about his business, 
and not come hack, Jle was not expelled. 
Yet he and many others have lust their 
writersliips without expulsion! By the 
second section of the college siatiites, if 
any studeut did not gbe satisiaition he 
might be turned away, and not alloweil to 
return. But, says the lion, ex-dircctor, 

I he students were not expcih'd !! Now^ 
weic these facts t<i be put down by the 
mere ipxi uUcrunt of a few' schoolmen, 
or tlieir supporters? 11 is hon. friend 
(the Uou. i). Kiunaird) had in a most clu- 
qiieiit and impressive speech well de- 
scribed wliat tliey were, and be would 
not attenijit to follow him, as he had been 
peculiarly clear and forcible on that sub- 
ject, — Blit be in treated the bon. ex- di- 
rector mnl bis friend, before they charged 
his learned friend with exaggeration in 
Jiis speech, lu prove wiiere he had, in any 
statement, exaggerated. 'I'liat irregula- 
rities, gioss irregularities, liad been com- 
mitted, was notorious. Did it not ap- 
pear from the public papers that cliarges 
of felony had been made against some of 
the students ? Let the lioii. ex-director 
show to the court wlierp the exaggeration 
lay. What his lepriicd friend had stated 
Wtvs founded on piihlic documents, and it 
was most unfair to meet tliem with a 
mere general contradictory assertion. 
But what, in point of fact, had been the 
state of the college with respect to expul- 
sions ? Ill speaking of this, he was sori 7 
to say, that his means of proof by official 
documents were limited, but he was de- 
termined not to ])roceed a step without 
documents. If lie were to give Ids own 
{uisuppprtcd opinion, it would bp useless^ 


for it might be eoutradieted in the same 
vague way. But he would read to the 
court a statement that would fully bear 
out all that he and his learned fiieiid had 
said. It appeared from the reports of 
their comiiiirtec of college, that an hon. 
director now in court (Mr. Kdward Parry) 
in the absence of tlic cliaiiinan and de- 
puly-clmiriiiaii, liad officially stated an opi- 
nion of the college. — (Vide College Ue- 
poris of the 27tli of Dec. Iftll, and the 
ibi of June, 1K12.) The hon. direuor 
commenced his speech to the students by 
stating, that, “ In the absence of the 
bun. cbaii'iiiaii and deputy-chaiiinaii, 
who were prevented from attending, 
“ upon I bi.s occasion, by imi»ortant bii'ri- 
ness, it icll to bis lot to address tliem, 
“ and be expressed his concern at seeing 
“ so many vacant seats betore liim.” 'I he 
fiict w'as said Mr. llume, that nearly half 
the eullcgc had been iiiiplieated in the 
riot, or expelled. “ Lamenting, in feeling 
“ terms, the causes by wliich tlie vacan- 
“ cies w'cre ocra>ioncd, he successfully 
‘'combated ilie false notions of honor 
“ entertained by the students, in coiieeal- 
“ iiig the muiKs of those w'Ijo liad been 
“ guilty ot the most llagrant and uiijusii- 
“ fiable acts of out rage, and w'bose 
“ coiuhut w.i«: rendeied w'orse by cndca- 
“ vouriiig to involve those who otherwise 
“ were not coiiceiiied. No association, 
“ lie obsi'ivcd, could be consistent witli 
“ the Jaw'S of God or man, wliosc basis is 
“ not loiiiidcd on \irtiie.” This w'astbe 
language of the court of directorfi, and 
tlieir opinion of the college at that peiiod, 
for be supposed ilic bon. gentleman spoke 
tlic sciitiinents of his lircthn ii — and what 
were they to think of the situation of that 
college wiieii such sentiments were deli- 
vered? Tiie lion, director, it appeared, 
fartl.er pointed out in forcible terms, 
“ the ill consequences which would result 
“ from tlieir currying out with them to 
“ that country a spirit so culpable as the 
“ one on which lie was animadverting. 
“ He then shcw'cd tin; necessity of their 
“ carrying out to India a good character, 
“ by w'liicli, more than by an army, Bri- 
“ tisli iuiluence in that country must be 
“ maintained. "1 his was not mere thex)- 
“ ry, he spoke from the actual evidence 
“ of some who now most sorely laineiit- 
“ cd the misapplication of that time 
“ spent in college which sliould have been 
“ devoted to their studies.’* After such 
a speech from the chairinaii, it would 
scarcely be believed, that every one of 
these students whose conduct is so se- 
verely condemned ami branded with tlie 
epithets of “ most fiagraiit and unjusti- 
fiable acts of outrage’* w’.as afterwards 
sent out to India, uotwithstanding the 
consequences likely to arise from bail 
character, &c. He was glad to sec 
the boil, director who used this language. 
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then present in his place, as he could 
best explain the benelicial influence of 
the college, and the consistency and pro- 
priety of the conduct of the directors; 
he could not contradict the ffict, as he 
liad read the extracts from the rejwrt on 
the table of the general court. — .ind yet 
they were to be told that bis iciirncd 
frieiul, who had not spoken half so se- 
verely as he migikt have done, had ileal t 
ill exaggerated statements. He would 
put it to the candour of the court, whe- 
ther he, his learned friend, and those 
tvho acted with them, had not endeavor- 
ed to iijfliieiice the court .solely by fair, 
legitimate, and well authenticated state- 
menl.s, in'itead of resorting to specious 
fallacies and delusive arguments? His 
anxious wish had been to sliew, that in 
all the leading statements which those 
two zealous advocates of 1 lie college had 
brought forward, in support of their 
charge of misrepresentation aenitii-l his 
learned fiiciul, they had completely failed 
to prove exaggeration ; but had tliein- 
selves fallen into the 'ciy same enor 
which they would impute, to others; fin- 
they were without a hict to stand upon, 
or a single official doeumeiit to support 
their case. Ktery thing ivhicli fell from 
those lion, gentlemen was listened to with 
respect ami attention hy tlie court, and 
therefore, it was of more eonseijiieiicc 
that the statements which they asserted as 
facts, sliouhl be distinctly met, and that 
the ciiarge. made hy them against his 
loarncd friend .should be clearly refuted. 
His hoii. and learned friend’s sole object 
was inquiry — not coiidemuation. All that 
was sought, was a calm, deliberate, and 
careful examination; and, if this wen*, 
allowed to take place, he (}lv. Hume) had 
little doubt as to the result. 

As to the point mentioned hy the hon. 
and learned geu tleman (Mr. U. Grant) ami 
the hon. director (Mr, Grant) who ridi- 
culed the idea of ascertaining the profi- 
ciency of studeiit.s by public te.st — by 
public examination, and contended that 
it was impossible for any good to be done 
in that way; he (Mr. Hume) had only to 
say, that nothing could be more absurd 
than their observations upon this head, it 
being notorious that in the very college in 
question, it was the rule (although he 
would not assert that it had been the 
practice) to admit no boy without tester 
examination. l‘ho.se hoii. gentlemen must 
also know very well, that by the present 
rules no student could go to India without 
examination, and yet they told the court, 
that if they trusted to examination, they 
would trust to what was fallacious and 
unsatisfactory. It being admitted that 
the young men underwent an examination 
nt their entrance, during every term, and 
before their departure from the college, 
,tfae practice of so doing was a proof 
pf its being nacessary, and he should 
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suppose, satisfactory, all that he (Mr. 
Hume) was desirous of doing was, to 
take the test of exainiuatiofi out of the 
hands of those who were most interested in 
the result favorable to themselves ; to take 
it out of the hands of a secret committee of 
college professors, by whose judgment the 
Company were at present hound. He waa 
indiflcrciit as to the persons by whom the 
examination should be conducted, pro- 
vided their functions were exercised 
openly with candour and fairness. If the 
court of directors themselves undertook 
it, he could have no objection, because he 
was pe!.siiaded they would perform the 
duty cotisrieiitiuu.‘«ly. Hut let it be done 
by di.sinterestcd men. There were many 
gentlemen prop] ietors now in this court, 
whose abilities and experience eminently 
qualified ihcm for the task — men whose 
education fitted them to form a judgment 
upon the qiiulificatioiis of (he students in 
all the bran 'dies of polite literature and 
.science. Ja t this court he appointed as 
the place of examination, and let every 
individual propiietor who felt himself 
qualified for the task, attend the exami- 
nation, and witness or lake a share in 
the duties of an examiner. Sure he was, 
that no gentleman would put a question 
which he did not understand. Hut sup- 
posing it would not lie roiiveiiieiit to erect 
the whole court into a tribunal of exami- 
nation, let a certain number of able and 
iiitelligcut men of letters and science, un- 
cojiiieeted with ihc college, be appointed 
exaniinutors. Stall was the idea of mar- 
quis ^V’eHesley, and adopted in his noble 
institution — he declared that no indivi- 
dual connected with the college should ex- 
ercise the fund ioii.s of an examiner; but 
more particularly he interdicted the pro- 
fessois from that duty. Let the court of 
proprietors have a fair, open, and undis- 
guihed examination of the pupils, and 
not a secret and covert one, as .suggested 
by professor Mai thus. Secrecy i.s always 
su.spicious, and when the hon. director 
proposed that secrecy should be ob.servc(l 
in this case, be (Mr. Hume) considered 
it as the means of excluding all fair and 
impartial inquiry into the state of tlie 
college. The first blush — the primd facie 
aspect of such a proposition, demonstrated 
that there was something behind the cur- 
tain, which it was thought prudent to 
keep in the dark. If the advocates of the 
college had any thing to complain of by 
reason of misrepresentJition or error, ou 
the part of those who sought inquiry, it 
was their own fault ; for it was natural, 
when such difficulties were thrown in the 
way of inquiry, that the human mind 
should form notions injurious to the sub- 
ject matter of its research ; but which, if 
left open to inquiry, it might come to 
very different conclusions. The advo- 
cates of the college, hov^ver, had con- 
tented themselves with recrimination, 
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instead of takinfi* up thi^ gauntlet of in- qualifications of the dfvll servants > 
qaiiy. Shrinking from the inquiry. To meet them in their own way, he would 
which, he must take it, they were afraid ask, what security the Company had that 
to raefeC, they had shielded themselves the young men sent from Hertford col- 
under tiie defenceless armour of recrimi- hge, who all underwent examinations, 
nation : and they recommended tlieir were fit for the service, if cxami- 


partizans to reject the question altogether 
without investigation. They had con- 
tented themselves with saying, that it was 
irregular and unfair to condemn before 
inquiry ; but at the same time they re- 
fused to those who, they say, have pre- 
ferred charges, the opportuniiy of making 
good tlielr accusations. It could not, 
however, be too often enforced, that the 
object of his hon. and learned friend 
was simply to inquire, and not to con- 
demn witliout a hearing. If there be any 
irregularity in tlie ju-eseiit proceedings it 
lies at the doors of those, whose aim and 
endeavour lias been lo smother and pre- 
vent all inquiry, by answering .substantial 
and serious statements by unfounded and 
unfair crimination. The advocates of the 
college did not hesitate to admit that 
tliere had been grounds for inquiry ex- 
tremely numerous, and be had proved 
that they were as stioiig as they were nu- 
merous; but, instead of manfully meet- 
ing them, they called upon the court to 
re-fuse all inquiry because the present was 
not the projjcr time, and that tilings were 
now going on well at the college. Of the 
candonr or justice of such a proceeding — 
of its effect upon the cause which they 
jirofessed to espouse, the court ami the 
world would judge. Undoubtedly, this 
course of conduct appealed the more ex- 
traordinary, when fliosc very advocates 
admitted that the directors had, in vari- 
ous instaiiees, departed from their esta- 
blished regulations — tfiat they laid acted 
contrary to the statutes of the college, 
and that they had suflered persons to go 
out to India, v\honi tht'y ought to know, 
by their expulsion from the college, were 
both incapable and dangerous subjects for 
the service of that empire. And yet, 
after these admissions, which could not 
be explained away, the hon. chairman 
even was against inquiry— the hon. ex-di- 
rector was against inquiry, and above all, 
the boil, and learned gentleman (Mr. R. 
Grant) who, as the champion of the col- 
lege, had so loudly challenged inquiry, 
thought the motion for inquiry ought to 
be rejected. But were the court of pro- 
rietons, witli such strong facts as they 
ad before them, to be told, that inquiry 
was not requisite, and that examination 
could be no fair test of the qualities of 
their servants— when it was an invariable 
role and practice that the whole of the 
Company’s surgeons — and the whole of 
their naceal officers admitted into 
the service upon that test, tvhat beaime 
of the argument that that test was falta- 
-clous and inefficient in cstinfating tite 


nation or test were no criterion by 
which to judge of their qualifications? 

If test was necessary in clergymen, and in 
every other branch of the service, what 
distinguishing circumstance was there 
which should exempt the civil servants of 
the Company from the like examination ? 
On the other hand, if test was considered 
sutFicient to ascertain the qualifications of 
tho medical, and naval, and clerical ser- 
vants, why should not the like principle 
be adopted with respect to the Candidates 
for the civil service, who, like the others, 
might acquire their education in other se- 
niiiiaries of the country } Really the ar- 
guments he had heard from the hoaorable 
director and his learned relative upon this 
subject were fallacious and futile beyond 
any that he had ever heard sidimiticd by 
men of common sense ! — {/fear ! hear !) 

His honorable and learned friend had 
been subjected to a g04>d deal of harsh 
observation when he asserted that the 
number of rustications and expulsions 
clearly evinced the viseiousness of the col- 
lege. Now if there was really no founda- 
tion for wliat had been said by his hon. 
and learned friend upon this subject, 
why did the court of dircctor.s refuse to 
projluce tlie documents in refutation of the 
charge ? The directors had refused such 
papers as would dismiss the statements on 
the one hand, or support them on ih® 
other ; and iliereforc the court were left 
to draw their own conclusions from such 
facts as had been submitted to them, and 
as were notorious lo every iiian. But it 
appeared to him (Mr. H.) that the best 
proof ill support of his boii. and learned 
friend’s motion for inquiry was that the 
directors feared that it would api>ear on. 
investigation that the vices of the college 
which they punished by their severe and 
unlieiird of laws, had been mainly en- 
couraged and produced by their own con • 
duct ; and therefore what had been offer- 
ed against inquiry by the advocates of the 
college, so far from refuting the clear 
arguments of his hon. and learned 
friend was a disgraceful confirmation of 
them. 

He had great objection to detain 
the court longer, and regretted that he 
should have had occasiop to say so much 
U|)on tlie subject. But there were one or 
two points more to which he should beg 
leare to call their attention. He had eo- 
deavoui^d to shew that the whole of the 
argument brought before the court, and 
seated as facts by the advocates of the col- 
lege, had turned out to be quite contrary 
to facts. On the other Hand he had 
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shewn that the speech nf his hon. and 
learned friend was furnished ihrougliout 
ii|)on substantial and tangible evidence, 
and that it was no Avay invalidated by the 
sweeping assertions and general declara- 
tions by which it had been encounrored. 
>le had listened with attention to every 
thing that liad been said by those wlin 
came forward for the avowed purpose of 
saying every thing they eould in iavor ot 
the college ; hut he confessed after all 
their ingenuity and ability, it appeared to 
him, that they had been unable to shew 
that his hon. and learned friend’s state- 
ments were inconsistent with the facts 
upon whicii lie hnilt his speech. If the 
court believed the documents Avhich iiad 
been laid before them ; if they gave credit 
to the opinions of their own court of di- 
Tfctors, they must he convinced that no- 
thing had been said on this side of the 
<|uesrion which was inconsistent with 
truth. Abundant evidence had been laid 
before them to substantiate the chai‘gc.s 
made upon the suhjeci of the insubordi- 
nation of the college. In addition to all 
the evidence which had been offered in 
proof of the luinierousoutragc^s committed, 
they had that of what took place in the 
year 1315, and yet this was the period to 
which the advocates of the college wished 
to limit the inquiry-— a period when the 
profc^.^ors were armed W'ith all the autho- 
rity which they required. In 1313 Mr. 
Mallhns, in his letter to Lord Grenville, 
had state<l, that the iiiHueiiccof the court 
of directors had prevented the professors 
from exercising a due aud proper coutroiil 
over the college ; and eonteinicd that 
whilst the college wanted stability, there 
Ava.s a power vested in the directors hos- 
tile to the best interests <»f the instirutioii, 
Avhich never covihl ansuoi the purpose in- 
tended, if it wire not relievcil troiii that 
l>ower. Accordingly in the act of parlia- 
ment pa.s.sed ill 1313, stiibility Avas given 
to the college, by a clause that it should 
not be altered otherwise tium by the same 
power which gave it stability. Pai liameiit 
furtber gave Avliat Mr. Malthus called for, 
as the rcqiii-jite means of preserving the 
college from ruin, namely, an uucontroul- 
able and absolute poAver to the principal 
and professors. Mr. Malthus said, “ Do 
not let us have any appeals to the court of 
directors against our decisions ; then if 
we don’t do well, you may blame u.s.” 
What was the consequence of tliis coiicc.»«- 
fiion ? Had the college done well ^ Did 
no cause of complaint since occur ? Why 
in the very next year, in 1815, one of the 
most disgraceful riots took place. But it 
might be asked to what he (Mr. H.J at* 
tributed that disposition to insubordina- 
tion which unhappily manifested itself so 
often in the college ? He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that it must, in a great 
measure, be attributed to the injudicious, 


tyrannical, and overbearing conductor the 
professors themselves, who, instead of 
securing the affection of their pupils by 
hrnmess and cotisistency-*of conciliating 
tliem by kindness and condescciitiou, re- 
sorted to tlie most distant and haughty 
demeanor, and the most iucoiisistciit mea- 
sures of puiiishiiieiit. The young men 
were .seldom admonished wlien in error, 
but expelled without trial or ap|>eal, and 
treated with tlic most obdurate severity. 
No mail of reason or common sense could 
deny that there had been a great deal of 
uiinceessary severity used by the profess- 
ors — sevei iry which he, for one, feared had 
been the cause of many of tl.e misfortunes 
which happened to tiie colligc, iiecausc 
the punishment was too great for the of- 
fence, and exercised fui many oeca.siou.s 
with an unrelenting and arbitrary spirit. 
Bui in Avhat state did the court timl the 
college siibsequciit to the year 1H15 ? 
Why Mr. Malthus, within the last six 
weeks, told them, “ We have now had 
ten years’ trial, without succeeding in our 
objects ; give listen ) ears more, and then 
let us see what Ave can do.” Was not 
thi.s an admission that, nutw ithstandiiig 
the pnvvcr given by the act of pailiamciit 
ill 13i.'», whitli it AA'as saiil Avas to do 
everything, there was something inhcrciil- 
ly deli elive in the institution itself which 
required ametidmeiil 1 Did not this statc- 
incut Avarrant the court in saying tliut 
some impiiry was neeessaiy ? If there 
was nothing el.se upon which the court 
could proceed in (lemanditig aii investiga- 
tion, this alone afforded abiiiulunt ground 
for inquiiy. Tlie declaration ofMr. Mal- 
thas, that alter ten years’ trial the college 
had not succeeded, and that it would ri‘- 
quire ten years more to complete the ex- 
])ciimeiit, dciuonstrated that inquiry was 
iiece.ssary. Hut llie court of directors had 
thought proper to declare against all iu- 
(piiry, ^ If they really thought the college 
could stand the test of inquiry, they 
AA'ould not withhold the documents which 
had been dcmauilcd. But they were satis- 
fied ill their own eoiiscieiiccs,from a better 
acquaintance with the subject, fhat it 
Avould not stand tlic ordeal of investiga- 
tion. Refusing all iiivcstigatiou mii.st 
satisfy every reasonable iiiiud that the 
college cannot stand the trial ; and this 
Avas the point of vicAV in which the advo- 
cate.s of the college ought to consider the 
subject ; for they iinist be well aware that 
the refusal of these papers, so far from 
clearing the college from suspicion, only 
confiriued more .strongly the suspicious 
already entertained. Secrecy always en- 
gendered suspicion ; and whether the di- 
rectors got rid of the question by the 
power of numbers, or by the side-wind 
manceuvre of moving the previous ques- 
tion, still an indelible conviction mu^t 
remain upon the mind of every candid and 
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4lispassioiiate man, that there was some- 
thing damnatory to the college behind 
the curtain which they dai'e not bring 
fonvard. But against such an irregular 
mode of stilling the voice of inquiry — 
against such an unfair and unjtist mode of 
proceeding, he must strongly protest. Un- 
doubtedly numbers might utford the di- 
rectors a temporary shelter from the 
prying eyes of justice ; but it would be a 
short-lived security. Disturhanees would, 
ere long, again take ]daec in the college, 
and force themselves on the public, how- 
ever unpleasant they might be. Under 
such a government the college eojild not 
long remain quiet. His hon. and learned 
friend, with his usual eando'ir, liberalit\, 
and delicacy, had brought the iiiaticr be- 
fore this conit, ill I lie hope that justice 
would be done by those who wi*ie so 
inueh interested in the question, Ileliad 
done that which he thought due lu the 
professors, to the direclors, and to this 
court, and in endeavouring to attain his 
object, he was iwliiated by no hostile feel- 
ing. But in the name of justire and of 
liumaniiy, he demanded that inquiry 
wliieli he thought the subject required. 
The court might be assured that the ani- 
ficeof moving the previous question would 
not get rid ot the subject — for furtherdis- 
turbauces, from the present seeds, would 
and must come out. He appealed to the 
candour of the court, whether any reason- 
able answer bad been given to his hon. 
and learned fiieiid’s statement of facts 
and reasons for imiuiry ? His hon. and 
learned triend had brought forivaid his 
motion with aluindant evideiiee to justify 
the inquiry, but in the very discussion 
Avbieli bad now* taken place, iniicli more 
important facts bad come out as it were 
by mistake. The court of diieelors tlieni- 
selves had uiia\vares let in some most iiii- 
portaiiC evidenee, which alTonled damning 
proof of the weakness of the eaiise wdiicli 
they had been supporting. Many highly 
interesting faets and important reports 
had escaped them in their zeal in support 
of their own cause ; and here lie again 
besought them to let the whole budget 
of oflicial correspondence conic out — 
for come out it would .some time or 
other. But with these ullicial reports 
they were well acquainted, and were 
afraid of publicity — as secrecy would 
shield them and the college, lie had little 
liopc of their coining out through the di- 
rectors .sense of ju.stice or candour. Did 
not, however, the evidence already pro- 
duced, warrant liis hon. and learned 
friend in every step he had taken ? If this 
were so, he called upon the court to lend 
their assistance to his huii. and learned 
friend in the cause of those who had a 
right to look for protection. He called 
upon them to intercede on behalf of the 
youths who sought promotion h^ honoia- 


ble means on the theatre of India, and 
inquii-y whether they were fairly dealt by 
in their probationary career at Hertford 
college? — and wdictlier the interests of 
the Company are served by the education 
anddiscipliiic there? Surely these werele- 
gitimate objects of inquiry, and nti inquiry 
which this court had a right to demand. 
'J'liey had a right to see whether an in- 
stiiiitiun maintained at such .an enormous 
expense to the projirietors really answered 
the purpose. If Hertford college be really 
a proper place for education let it l>e 
continued, but do not compel the pa- 
rents (to use his learnel friend’s words) 
to immolate their children at the shrine 
of vice — do not compel lliem to give 
np all superintendence ot the moral edu- 
cation of their sons— do not 1 entieat 
you, iii-sist that they sliall go to Hertford 
college light or wrong witliout any refe- 
rciiee to improvement by that or orlier 
means of education. W.is it not a libel 
against the character of I'.nglishinen, and 
against eominonsen^e, to say that pavenis 
would not o.xert themselves to educate 
their children to any test, that thecouit 
of directors w’oiihl impose ? Did not the, 
court every day see children edueateil for 
the highest and most important functions 
of elinrcli and state, from the ordinary 
and natural motive of interi"‘t and anihi- 
lioii whicli every parent had to see his 
.son properly ediicaied and provided for in 
life. Was it to he siqiposeil that parents 
were so dead to the value of appointmciiis 
in India, as to neglect the neccssaiy 
means ot siiiTiciciitly educating their sons 
for siicli aiipuintments ? Surely they 
would feel a stronger inicicst in qualify- 
ing them than any wliich the Company 
and its learned professors could entertain ; 
and in indulging their natiiial feelings, 
they w'oiild he actuated by higher objects 
— uanicly, in giving them a leligioiis and 
inoial cdiieniion, as well as a political and 
.^cieiititic one. By indulging parents in 
the opportunity of educating their sons 
ill (heir owm way, so as to cpialify them 
to answer the Company’s test, they w'ould 
at the same time have their morals pure 
and untainted, by taking care to keip 
iliem apart frani the contagion of tliuc 
vice, wdiicli, it was now' too late to deny, 
had been found unhappily to exist in 
Hertford college. Was it not notorious 
that families of the first vespoetahiliiy 
gave to their sons and relations the best 
education the country could atlord, and 
at a greater expense than that of Hert- 
ford, in the hopes of procuring for them 
a situation in the ehurels, or under ilu* 
government, of a few hiindrcd.s a-year to 
establish them in life ; and can it for a 
moment be supposed, that there will 1 e 
nil im Willi mtness in any family to give to 
their soii.s who may have the offer of an 
appoinlnient to India (worth il'IlOOO .i- 
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year}, such aa education as might he pre- 
scribe by the Company for persons en- 
tering into their service ? ! ! Here he 
most correct a notion ot the hon. ex-di- 
rector who had supposed that the present 
motion before the court, and tlic objec- 
tions which had been made from time to 
time to the college, originated in a parsi- 
monious feeling — liie proprietors resting 
their opposition upon the ground of ex- 
pense. The hon. ex-dircctor was under a 
complete inistuke,--^it was not on account 
of tiie expense of the establishment (al- 
though that ought never to he lust siglit 
of) that this question was brought for- 
ward ; but it aros<‘ fiom a proposition 
made by the court of diiectors to add to 
the expense of the institution, a salary 
for an assistant professor to teach the 
oriental languages, which the l:on. ex-di- 
rector had icpeatedly told the court was 
never meant to be a leading or important 
feature of education in the college. Now, 
after the voluntary testimony of professor 
Alalthus who had lately informed the 
public, tliat after ten years* trial the col- 
lege had not answered its object ; after the 
cicclai*ation of the hon. ex-director, that 
it never was intended to teacli the young 
men at Hertford any lliing else than the 
usual branches of European literature and 
science ; and after the declaration of my 
lord Minto in 1815, that Mr. Stirling was 
the only young man ‘‘ who had c\cr ar- 
rived from Hertford with a knowledge 
** of the languages beyond mediocrity ;'* it 
seemed to him impossible for tlie direc- 
tors to resist this call for inquiry into the 
real state of the college, and the causes of 
its failure. But without the testimonies 
of so important witnesses, as lie had now 
quoted, liis hon. and learned friend had 
brought forwar<l a volume of evidence 
which no ingenuity could answer, lie 
had produced many instances of such gla- 
ring defects in the iii.stitulion, as must 
strike e\'ery candid mind with irrcsi.stible 
conviction. Certainly he (Mr. H.) would 
not enter into all the points which his 
hon. and learned friend had dwelt upon 
with so much force and eloquence ; but 
there was one topic which his hon. and 
learned friend had urged with peculiar 
emphasis ; and in his view of it, he (Mr. 
H.) most cordially concurred. His hon. 
and learned friend had shewn in their 
true colour the character of the statutes, 
and had justly described tliem as . abomi- 
nable and iniquitous. He had most pro- 
perly exposed and condemned the injus- 
tice, and tlie cruelty, of the principle 
which considered the students as in statu 
pupUari, and yet treated their errors 
with all the severity of men. Nothing 
certainly could be more, inconsistent with 
the principles of Il^iUsh justice than this 
doctrine. If the young men at the col- 
lege were to be considered only in statu 
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pupilari, why not treat them with that 
indulgence aud consideration for the levi- 
ties and follies of youth, which such a 
state requii'ed ? Ou the other liand if 
they were to be punished with all the se- 
verity of men, why debar them of the 
rights and privileges beluugiug to every 
British subject ? — Why not practice to- 
waids them those principles, which they 
were taught by their learned piofessor Of 
British law, to iMilieve wei .* the peculiar 
atfiiuutcs of English justice. It had been 
argued by the hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. R. Grant) that the statutes of the 
college treated them in all respects as 
children ; — if this were so, upon what 
piinciple were they denied the privilege of 
having justice administered on that foot- 
ing, why were they to he put out of the 
pale of tl'.e English law, and punished 
with all the rigour of persons who were 
really amenable to it ? This undoubtedly 
was a matter of most serious importance 
and imperiously demanded inquiry. He 
should only detain them to state one case 
as an example of tlie manner in wdiich tlie 
college council acted upon the statutes of the 
college, that the court may judge between 
the learned gentleman (Mr. H. Grant) and 
his learned friend (Mr. Jackson) of the jus- 
tice and lenity’of both statutes and con- 
duct. In the riot at the college in Nov. 
1815, wlicn upwards of one fourth of the 
young men were implicated, the college 
council, instead of only punishing those 
who were really guilty y actually inflicted 
the severe punishment of expulsion from 
the college, aud of exclusion from every 
other branch of the Company’s service, 
whether medical, marine, or military, 
on many young men, whom, from some 
former acts of conduct, or from pique, or 
whim, they choose to select — therein, by 
an arbitrary, and perhaps most unjust 
act, ruining the youths, and heaping sor- 
rows on their parents. 

The following is a copy of a letter from 
the otiicial officer of the college to tlm 
friend of one of the young men expelled. 

“ Kast-lndia College, IIM Aow. 1815. 
“ Sir, — It is my painful duty to inform 
“ you officially that the council, not beitifi 
able to detect the persons concerned in 
“ ilie outrage of Thursday evening, have 
“ been under the necessity of having re- 
“ courae to the statute which enables 
“ thsfn to select certain persons whom 
** they conceive most likely to be coii- 
“ cemed. Mr. — - is unhappily amongst 
“ that number, and I have f alien lor 
** granted that he will be received into 
your house. — I can only add, that I rc- 
“ main your obedient. servant, 

(Signed) “ B. Briooe, Reg** 
With such facts .is these before the 
cewt, could it be said that there was no 
ifpta to go, upon ? No man of an uiiprc- 
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jndiceJ and feeling mind could dispute 
that a very strong case for inquiry had 
been completely made out ; and therefore 
he hoped and trusted the court would 
not sanction by their ?ote of this day, the 
secret, suspicious, and unworthy conduct 
of those gentlemen who refused all in* 
quiry. He said unworihy conduct ; for 
If muh was really the object, it was un- 
worthy of the court of directors — unwor- 
thy the character of the professors, and 
unworthy of the proprietors, to refuse to 
elicit truth by inquiry ; for in that ]>oint 
of view they were acting directly contrary 
to what they professed to wish, but which, 
in reality they were alVaid to meet, if 
the result of the inquiry should fa- 
Tourable and Imnorable to the college, 
DO man would more sincerely rejoice than 
he should ; bei'ause, although it was im- 
possible to dispute the past and present 
facts upon which the inquiry was brought 
forward, yet that the iinjuii^ would be 
the means of bringing back the college to 
such a state of aincndineiit and improre- 
inent, as to afford a rational probability 
that the establishment would be perma- 
nent. And here he begged to caution the 
proprietors against the unfair insinuations 
which had been thrown out, that it was 
the wish of the author of this iiiution for 
inquiry, to alxilish tiie college witliuut due 
coBsidcratiun. That was far from their 
wish, and I hey had na view of that kind 
tn bringing forward the question of in- 
quiry. On the contrary, it was found 
inquiry to have answered the purpose, it 
was their wish that it sliouhl Im cun- 
tinued : but if it turned out that the vari- 
ous facts and statements upon wlikb the 
question of iu<juiry was submitted to the 
court, were founded in truth, then it 
would become a serious question whether 
the institution ought any longer to be eoii- 
tiouetl. For his own part he Imd no hesi- 
tation ill expresbing a candid and consci- 
entious belief that if the case did go to 
the iuquiry the result would be unfavour- 
■able Co the college. The documents 
which had been produced strengthened this 
belief,— public opinion tended very mueli 
to confirm it, and above all it was corro- 
borated by the testimony of those who 
were indepeodeut and disinterested men, 
vesident in the ueiglibourliood of tlic coi- 
iage for in spite of all that Mr. Mal- 
thuabad said, and all that the professots 
could aay, lie was disposed to take the 
thbr^ candid, and unbiasscfi opinion of the 
couMiry gentlemen of Hertfoid against the 
testiinoBy of all the interested professors 
put together, in every view of the case 
Hewaa ready, aotwithstaudiug what bad 
tan said by Mr. Maltliue to tlieir diKre- 


dit, to believe the testimony of the coun- 
try gentlenieu, who most be taken to 
speak from disinterested motives, in 
preference to that of persons who were 
Ju every way interested in vindicating the 
character of the college. Ihe learned 
gentleman had read a letter from Lord 
John Tuwusheud, as if in favour of the 
college; but no document could prove in 
a stronger point of view that the whole of 
the gentlemen of the county eiiteruiiiieii 
the same opinion of the college as those 
who supported tbe present motion.— It 
can hardly be supposed on the one hand 
that tlie whole of the couiilry gentlemen 
of the county had any motive for malig- 
ning the institution, or saying of it that 
which was untrue; whereas, on the other 
hand, the interested friends of the college 
had every inducement in the world to pal- 
liate the objections urged against it in 
order to secure its eoutiniiance and tlieir 
salaries. He, therefore, cauLioned the 
court against the imputation of the learii- 
eil advocate of the college, when he as- 
serted that the authors of this motion 
were interested in the downfall of the 
college, prejudiced against its character, 
and Tgnoratii of the real liistory of it. — 
Setting the testimony of the diMiitere.sied 
supponei's of the motion for iuquiry, 
whiciithat learned gentleman had thought 
proper (with what right or justice he best 
know) to designate as the enemies of the 
college, and the testimony of the interested 
professors and opposers of all iinpiiry de- 
signated by some gentlemen as the iriends 
of the college, entirely aside, riie court 
were In fact posaessed of the most disin- 
terested, and the best evidence which 
could be adduced upon the subject, name- 
ly, the opinion of the iiidepemient coun- 
try gentlcmeu of Fiiglaiid,— and ofilciiU 
doeuwents from which the most iri-efraga- 
ble testimony could be produced to pjoic 
all the statements of his bon. and learned 
fi’jciid touching the degree of prolicieney 
in the Oriental languages and uiher 
sciences, and the demeanour of thc>oung 
men, and the general character of the col- 
lege. Under these drcumstauces, he 
hoped and trusted, that every man in this 
court, who had any regard fi^r the charac- 
ter of the propi'ietors, for the nqiutatiou 
of the court of directors, for the hixior 
of the college, or for the interests of India, 
would manfully stand up iu support of the 
Qiotidu made by his liou. and learned 
friend for iuquiry after truth, to enable 
them best to come to a oohn, a dclibt'r ite, 
and n candid conidcratioii nf this rujtt 
impoirtaut subject. 
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Thc late excelleut Mr. Tolfrey, whose 
death we record on a following page, had 
completed the Pali translation of the New 
Testament to the end of Paul’s epistle to 
Philemon, and the Singalesc to the end of 
the 2d chapter of 2d epistle to Timothy. 

The Colombo Auxiliary Bible Society 
have resolved that a letter be written to 
the Parent Society, informing them of the 
deplorable misfortune which the society 
lias sustained in the untiincly death of 
Mr. W. Tolfrey, and the measures taken 
to prevent an interruption in the publica- 
tion of the Singalesc scriptures. The 
Committee also resolved to express their 
esteem for Mr. Tolfrey, by erecting a mo- 
nument to his memory in the church of 
Colombo. 

The IScrinon upon the Mount, and the 


Discourses of our Saviour, have just been 
printed from the new Siugalese transla- 
tion, by the Colombo Auxiliary Bible 
Society. 

We have the satisfaction to announce 
the opening of the New Wesleyan Mission 
House in the Petta, on Sunday, 22d De- 
cember. His Excellency the Governor, 
who with Lis accustomed benevolence and 
zeal to promote Chiistinnity, sanctioned 
and generously assisted the missionaries 
at the com iiiencemeutoftheiruudci taking, 
attended their place of worship on this 
interesting occasion, and was accom- 
panied by Lady Browiirigg, the principal 
gentlemen of the civil and military estab- 
lishment, many of the respectable Dutch 
and native inhabitants, attended with 
others of every gradation in society. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


MARITIME DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRAL 
ASIA. 

Extract from the Hobart I'ottn • <7<i- 
zHte., and Southern Heporterj Map 11, 
181d.— We are happy to lay before our 
readers the following very interesting 
journal of Lieutenaiit Jeffries, of H. M. 
armed brig Kangaroo, oil her voyage from 
port Jackson to Ceylon ; which is highly 
creditable and meritorious to the nautical 
abilities of Lieutenant Jeffries ; and as 
t'le publication of a new track in seas 
a^Kuiiiding with reefs and shoals in every 
direction, to the imminent danger of the 
navigator, niu.st prove of the greatest im- 
port and utility to the commercial world ; 
more e.«pecially that part of it which en- 
joys the trade of Austral Asia and Bengal, 
besides adding to the general stock of 
nautical knowledge. — 

His Maji sty’s armed brig Kangaroo, 
commanded by Lieuteiiant Jeffries, sailed 
from Port Jackson the PJtli of April 1815, 
tor the island of Ceylon, for the purpose 
of conveying to their regiment the various 
detachments of thc7.Td that had remained, 
and who, with their families, amounted 
to aliout one hundred persons in number. 
Intending to make the passage through 
Torres Straits, Captain Jeffries ran along 
the coasts as far as Harvey’s Bay, which 
lies in about 24^0 S.. Latitude; when 
finding the weather grow thick and unfa- 
vourable as he approached Wreck Reef, he 
formed a resolution to try the pas.Hage in- 
side the Great Barrier Reefs, which com- 
mence in abo ut 23^, and e xtend as far a s 
* New Sbu'th Wain. 


lat. 10^ S. Captain Jeffries followed Cap- 
tain Cook’s track along the coast of New 
Holland, considering it in all respects pre- 
fci^^blc to the outer jiassage, in which al- 
most every vessel that has adopted it has 
fallen in with unknown reefs and shoals. 
Having observed that oiflcer’s track as 
nearly as was possible, until he reached 
that part of the coast which lies off En- 
deavour river, Captain J. was left to his 
own judgment in running down an im- 
mense track that had been hitherto unex- 
plored. On the 28th of April at noon, he 
rounded Breaksea Sprit, Harvey’s Bay, 
and hauled in towards the coast to the 
westward ; passed the Kcppel island, and 
anchored at Point Bowen, for the purpose 
of getting fresh water, as her old stock, 
which had been taken on board at Port 
Jackson during an extremely dry season, 
had become putrid. The launch, upon 
her watering expedition, was driven fifteen 
miles to leeward of Port Bowen, by an 
unexpected gale of wind, and this accident 
detained the vessel several days. After 
leaving Poit Bowen, Capt. J. continued as 
nearly as possible in the track of our cele- 
brated but unfortunate countryman, and 
always ran down in the d^-time such 
parts of the coast ^ Capt. Cook bad pass- 
ed by night, deriving thence an occasion of 
describing places which in Captain Gouk^s 
uniinaited extent of observation have un« 
avoidably escaped his more minute air 
tention. 

Having passed Northumberland' and 
Cumberland islands, Capt. J. made Whit- 
sunday passage upon Whit-suuday as 
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Capt. Cook had previously done in the En- 
deavour, thirty-five years before, from 
which circumstance the Passage took its 
name. There is something pleasingly 
coincident in the circumstance of two 
British commanders having upon that par- 
ticular day anchored in the same remote 
and unfrequented spot— the knowledge of 
which brought to recollection the immor- 
tal Cook, and filled the mind with reve- 
rential awe and sympathy. 

At Cape Sandwich Capt. J. had com- 
muiiication with the natives, who were 
very friendly, and conveyed fruits to the 
vessel. The men are rather stouter than 
the natives of this southern part of the 
coast ; but in point of industry, or appa- 
rent genius, there is scarcely any ditfe- 
rencc. They have a fruit among them in 
shape and colour resembling the man- 
gosteen of the East, and in taste the Eng- 
lish medlar. Hy the 2Hth of May, Capt. 
J< had pmceeded as far as (.'apt. Cook's 
track extended, he having there home 
away, from a consideration that the coast 
beyond that Strait was an itnpractieahic 
labyrinth In the evening Capt. J. hove 
too off Turtle island, intending to ex- 
amine the co'ist to the northward before 
he went outside the reef; and as the 
inshore passage had never been tried, it 
was examined with the most minute tit- 
■tention, and found to be all clear as far as 
the eye could traverse. Hy so encourag- 
ing a prospect Capt. J. was led to deter- 
mine on the experiment, and more parti- 
cularly so, from the recollection that 
whenever Captain Cook stood off he had 
mostly met with difliculties. 

From this day (the 2Uth), till the l.stof 
June, Capt. J. continued by day to sail 
along that unexplored coast, and at nig'nt 
bringing up midc'r the lee of some rock, 
reef, or shoal, wlrieh were iiumbcrlc'*.'*. 
Oil the night of the aOth of May, Capt. J. 
iiiicliurcd under a large group of island.**, 
to wliich he gave the name of Fh rulers’ 
Group. Ascending a high mountain, at 
daylight, he examined the coast, and per- 
ceivtS a eliain of reefs along it as far as 
the eye could penetrate. Weighed, and 
standing along the coast close in shore, ar- 
rived at the entrance of an amazingly ex- 
tensive bay, or gulph, at least thirty miles 
In depth, to which he gave the name of 
Princess Chnrhtte bay ; the land about 
this part of the coast appeared much finer 
than any other Capt. J. had seen, present- 
ing a fine green, moderately wooded, and 
bearing a considerable resemblance to the 
interior of this (Van Diemen’s Laud) 
island. ' 

Copt. J. found a safe and clear pas.<age 
from three to five miles ofi the shore, and 
from seven to nine miles appeared a con- 
tinuation of the reef and sand banks com- 
locncing off Endeavour River, or rather 


from Cape Grafton, from whence the 
chain was first discovered. 

On the 1st of June, at half past twch'e, 
the vessel fell in suddenly with a dark timI 
coloured water, which from the vertical 
position of the sun was not perceived until 
within fifty yards, the helm was instantly 
put hard at port, and the vc.ssel going 
between five and six knots, cleared a coral 
shoal which had given the red colour to 
the water, within the narrow distance of 
ten yards. This danger was first observ- 
ed by the captain, who was fortunately at 
the mast head with three seamen, em- 
ployed for the look-out. Upon examina- 
tion, the changed colour of the water w'as 
found to have been occasioned by a bed or 
ninslirooin coral rock, about four feet 
under water. The latitude of this dauge- 
roiis rock is l.‘J deg. 32 rain. .*5 see. S, 
and the longitude, by lunar observation, 
143 cleg. 47 mill. Fast. 

On the 2d, Capt. J. Iiaving passed the 
unexplored part of the coast, fell into 
Captain Bligh’s track in the Bounty’s 
launch, and proceeding along shore, had 
an opportunity of obseiving the correct- 
ness of the charts ; hut iiutwitlistanding 
which, about forty minutes past 1 P. M. 
the hrig grounded on a sand bunk not visi- 
ble, on which there wms only Iroin nine to 
twelve fe(*t water, with upwards of ten fa- 
thoms water williin a ship’s length to the 
eastward. Capt. J. sent an anchor out, 
which unfortunately came home, and ren- 
dered it necessary to lighten the sliip by 
starting her water over board, together 
with a quantity of luggaue. 'I lie anchor 
was again sent out, ami toitimatciy 
held, and by the exertions of the soldiers 
and seamen, Capt. J. had the hap))iiusM to 
find i.is vessel aflrait atlialf im^t three the 
same atternoon ; soon after v>liiel), came 
to anchor and examined the damage, 
which was very liivial, and soon set to 
rights. This Nlioal lies about two miles 
and a liaif w'e*>t of Bolt Head, tlie sound- 
ings along that part of t'lc coast varying 
from five to twenty faihoms. 

Dll the (>tli, after Iiaving run through 
all llie reefs Uiid down in Capt. Flinders* 
chart, Capt. J. doubled Cape York, and 
found it to be an island, and not part of 
the main land, as heretotore .supposed. 
Here the vessel anchored for the night, 
and next morning found one of the 
bower anchors broke, which was attribu- 
ted to tbb foulness of the ground, and was 
tbe onlv part where foul ground had been 
met with. This day (the 7tli) passed 
tlirough Torres’ Straits, on the .«idc called 
Endeavour Straits, and found from three 
to three ami a half fiithoius water at about 
half tlowl, whicli sounding- comhmed till 
within a few niiles of Bouliy Island. Here 
the vessel anchored for tiic night, aud 
Ihtnee shaped her conroc ior Timor, whkU 
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she reaclMd tlie lOth, and having refresh- 
ed, sailed again on the 26th for the island 
' of OS'yloti, where she anchored in Colom- 
bo roads on the 24th of July. 

We noticed in our paper of last week, 
the loss of an infant during this very criti- 
cal passage, with the exception of wliirh 
melaiicimW occurrence, Capt. J. ha^l the 
happine^N to land the detachment, with 
Uieir laiuilies, in a state of he.'tlth, which 
from the variety of climates aijd changes 
of atinu.sphere passed through, tould not 
have been lumped for. 

Capt. J. recommends to commanders of 
vessels going to India by the way of 
Torres* Straits, to keep the land close 
aboard from their leaving port Jackson or 
Van Diemaii’s Land, anchoring at night, 
as occasion may direct, when they get 
among the reefs. A continued chain of 
sand banks and shoals extends from Capo 
Grafton, which is lat. l7 deg. S. to 
Cape York, which is in lat. 10 deg. .‘10 min. 
with numerous narrow passages no more 
than a mile wide from four to fourteen 
miles off shore. This passage Capt. J. 
observes is perfectly safe to ships of 
moderate draft of water, with the excep- 
tion of the two daugei's which he hitlierto 
encountered. 

By His Majesty's armed biig Kangaroo, 
thecolouy received an increase of inhabi- 
tants by forty mate and sixty female con- 
victs ; but as the male convicts were the 
very worst of characters selected from the 
gaol gang of Sydney, they had scarcely 
been twelve hour.s on shore before several 
of them were committed to gaol for depre- 
dations. 

The rcsowccs of the Isle of Van Die- 
incu are daily developing ; two harbours 
by the bold and enterprising perseverance 
of an individual, in a whale-boat, have 
Iw'cn discovered on the bleak and western 
shore of tlie isle. — ^Tlie soiitlierniuost 
of those harhours, named [Kirt Davey,is of 
the utmost iuiporiaiice to tin; navigator, 
as it lies about nine miles to the north- 
ward of South West Cai)e ; and is a most 
excellent harbour, dividnl into two urins 
extending ^ome miles into the country.-— 
0n the shores of this harbour are great 
quantities of the timber named Huon 
Pine^the superior value of this wood for 
every purpo-^eof joiner's and cabinet wot k, 
from the closeness, regularity, anil beau- 
iy of its grain, is generally acknowledged 
—it will also Im: eminently .serviceable in 
buihlipg of boats, esi^ecially whale-boats, 
from its lightness, buoyancy, and inde- 
structibility from worms — it thus hccmiies 
a valuable article to the architect, boat- 
builder, and merchant. 

To the northward of Port Davey, in lat. 
4S deg. 10 min. S. and longitude 145 deg. 
30 min. east, is another harbour named 
Macquarie Harbour, of very considerable 


extent, into which a river that roiKi a 
considerable distance through the countiy 
disembogues itself; unfortanately at a 
small distance from the month of the har- 
bour, or mtijer at the harbour's inoutb»is 
a bar that extends across its entrance, 
having no more than nine feet water ore- 
it, which will for ever render it impossk* 
blc to be navigated but by very small 
craft: as Mr. M‘Carty is just returned 
from thence with a cargo of Huon Wood, 
he has favoured us with the following de- 
scription of the harbour 
“Mr. Printer, — To gratify my owh 
tninil respecting the harbour, and river 
lately discovered on the west roast of 
Van Diemen's Land, known by the iiamen 
of JVTacqiiarie Harbour, and Gordon river. 
I for the second time sailed in my brig 
(the Sophia) for that harbour.— On the 
.5th day we came to anchor outside of the 
bar in seven fatliom water, to wait for the 
tide, sis the current runs at the rate of 
six and seven knots an hour, and there 
not being more than one and a half fathom 
water over the bar. — Captain Keen con- 
cei\diig he could make out a channel, 
kept the starboard shore on board close in 
shore; the soundings after passing the 
har, were seven fathom, then ten, and re- 
gularly decreasing to two fathoms at the 
distance of twenty miles from the bar, 
where wc were obliged to bring up • not 
baling sufficient water to proceed further. 
From the entrance of the harbour wc en- 
countei'cd shoals for the first ten miles, 
having a vei^ narrow channel between 
them ; we then continued our course n p 
the harbour in a whale-boat ; having ad- 
vanced about two miles ftirthtM-, we found 
on the northern shore a quiuitity of coal— 
tlie first we observed was on the beach, 
and washed by the salt water; an immense 
bed, but how deep wc could not ascertain ; 
on further inspection, we found the bank 
from the river was nearly all coal, in strata 
of six feet tliick, then a few feet strata of 
clay, and then coal again. — We much la- 
mented the impossibility of proceeding with 
the brig to this place. On the followlugday 
we continued our course up the harbour, 
to the entrance of Gordon river ; we com- 
puted the distance from tim month of the 
harbour to Gordon river, to be about fifty 
miles— pursuing our course up the river 
wc firrivcd at the First Falls (similar to 
the Falls of Derwent), and which wc con- 
sidered to l)e fifty miles further in land, 
through, as we supposed, (he western 
mountains, as it runs nearly due east frimi 
the harbour's mouth : we then procured 
our cargo by drifting the wood down 
to the brig, knd on our return down the 
river, Capt. Feen made another attempt to 
sound a passage, in which he happily suc- 
ceeded, so that there is no doubt but any 
vessel that cun cross the bar at the ea* 
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trancey may ga 'within half a mite of the 
Falls, and lay at anchor within ten yards 
of the coal miqe. ->Tlie mountains on the 
northern shore, where the coal is, are 
barren, but the rest ore geucrally covered 
with myrtle and pine. 

Yours, fire. 

Dennis M'Carty.** 

In addition to the above great discovery 
of an inexhaustible mine of coal, coal has 
been found at various places on the isle ; 
and more is likely to be discovered on 
continuing our researches :-*good slate 
has been found, and a limestone quarry 
has been oi)eiied and worked within a 
mile and a lialf of Hobart town, the 
mortar from which is extremely good for 
iiiasoii*s work, but not so good as shell* 
lime (which is to be iiad in the greatest 
abundance) for the pluisterer's use. — For 
the bciieht of the farmer most excoUciit 
marie abounds everyw'here ; and lime- 
stone has been disco\'ercd in various parts 
of the country. — On Mr. (junnin«'s beau- 
tiful estate at the coal river, lime of a very 
good quality has been made, and might be 
carried on to any extent: — from these 
swo natural productions, limestone and 
marie, we derixe immediate and future 
ailvautagos: immediate, from the facility 
with which liiiiecaii be obtained for erect- 
ing buildings on the newly settled farms, 
and for the improvement of the buildings 
on tlic old ; — the future adviintage is, 
that when the general, rich, and highly 
textile soil of the isle should be cxiinnsted 
by a succession of crops, or a system of 
oad husbandry, then the lime and mutlc 
will be manures of incalculable value. — 
But so very rich and productive is the soil, 
and so genial the clime to every species of 
liiLsbaudry, that it will be a long series of 
years before recourse must be hud to 
either one or the other.— These are natu- 
ral advantages the country of Tort Jack- 
son dotli now possess, and which will en- 
able the agriculturists of Van Diemen’s 
land to cdiry on their rouceriis with much 
greater success ihuu the iiiliultituuts of 
Port Jack ''Oil will ever he enabled to do, 
as neitlur inarJe or limestone have 
hitherto been found on the eastern side of 
the Blue Mountains. 

We cannot but liighly applaud the en- 
terprising mind of Mr. D. McCarty in ex- 
ploring these harbours; scarce had the 
iliscoveiy of them been announced by 
Mr. Kelly, than he resolved to visit them. 
In his lirst attempt he was unfor- 
tunate as to lose his schooner at Fort Da- 
▼ey. On his return to Hobart Town, his 
ardour to imrsue this object was utisub- 
clued, although he had met with so severe 
a loss-— rising superior to the difliciilties 
he had encountered, and to the hazaids 
and perils lie was likely to meet with on a 
tempestuous, and almost unkuoxvn coast, 
he a^itin sail«ul in his brig, and was so 


bappy as to surmount every obstacle in hte 
perilous voyage ; and to return in safety 
with a valuable cai^o, as the reward of hit 
toil. 

A flood at Hawkesbury has taken place 
in consequence of the late rains, which ia 
declared to have been within two feet of 
the height of the memorable flood of 
August 1609. On Thursday, the 30th 
ultimo, a violent rain set in, and conti- 
nued without intermission the whole of 
that and the following day and night. On 
Saturday morning tlie rise of the river 
became every wht*rc alarming, and those 
who had neglected to secure tlieir grain 
upon the higher lands, became hopeless of 
saving any part of it. 7'lie lower banka 
w'cre inundated on Sntiinlay iiioriiing; 
and at noon the water in the rix'cr a|)- 
pcared for .some time very nearly stagnant, 
owing to the branching out of the efflux 
into iiitnimerahlc channels coiitigiions tn 
its sources. On Sunday morning, the 
scene was cxtreiiid} dienry, the settlera, 
with tlieir families, liad from necessity 
abtuuloncd .such of their house.sand farnm 
as were likely to be inundated, aiiif a 
watery waste prcf^entcd itself on every 
side. It WHS fortunate, however, that 
the flood hud come gradually on, and given 
time for the escape of those who in ioigr 
situations rnighl otherwise have become 
its victiin.s. On Sunday night, the water 
was at its gri^atest height, xvhich, being 
only two feet le.<s than the August flood 
of iK09, (wbidi was eight y-six feet be- 
yond the level of the river), it happens 
fortunately, that the sustained loss is tri- 
vial compared with what it might have 
been at any other time of the year, for the 
uncollected mai/c will mostly be preserved 
from rotting in tlie field by an immediate 
puUing ami drxiiig, and the wheat tiiat h.uK 
Ik'cii .sown, wdiich c.iunot e.Ncecd one-sixtli 
of the iiiiiverMil eroj», i.s sup| o.se'l not lo 
he iiijureil, unless in particular ])lacer, 
'where the ground i.s it.'.df waslied away 
from local causes. 

About six on Sunday evmiiig the ebb 
became evident at Uichmoiid, and about 
ten the water hud declined several inches. 
The town of Windsor was filled with the 
unfortunate wanderers, and n.s money iir 
not very plentiful among the settlers, hos- 
pitality was iiece.«sarily called in to supply 
its place. The inhahiiants of that seiilc- 
mciit arc liabituated to misfortunes of this 
kind, and those whosiitfer, nutiirally look 
forward to their fellow settlers for relief 
in these horrible cases of emergency, and 
it is strange to consider and to know, tlml; 
persobs of the most violent and iiieoii- 
gniial tempers and di.spo.sitions havtt 
upon these distressing occasions opened 
their doors, and confmmed themselves to 
the manners of as^ 0 L•iated beings. 

Several persons are reported to be 
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drowned, but we have no reason to sup- 
pose that any of chese reports are correct, 
on the contrary, we hoiic they will prove 
otherwise. 

Of all the floods that ever happened in 
the colony, and particularly so high as this 
has been, less damage has on the present 
occasion been experienced; in fact no pub- 
lic loss has been sustained, however there 
may here and there have been individual 
sufferers, for it iiap[K*us that the month 
of May is the best sowing season for 
wheat, but that tlie latter fortuiglil being 
attended with a succession of ruins, little 
sowing has been arcoinplislied, compared 
with wiiat it would have been had the 
weather been fine, in which latter case 
three parts of tiwj wlu^at crop ivoiild have 
been planted, instead of wliich onc-sixtli 
has not iieeu sown. That those settlers 
who do not sow afresh must inevitably 
run a gi-e.it risk of having no crop, there 
can be no doubt, but it is a <iucstion at the 
tame time, whether it would not he better 
to sow afi csli upon a land manured by the 
sediments left by the flood, than to trust 
to the cliancc of a seed wliich may have 
lost its vegetating powers from excessive 
moisture. 'I'liis is a (luestiou to wliieh 
the farmer should particularly apply him- 
self; and if, from experience, lie should be 
conscious that a flcid of new sown wheat 
is not liable to injury from a few days* 
water laying upon it, he will of course 
content himself with ridding the ground 
of iilih, and place a sole depeiulance in his 
crops ; but should be, upon the other band, 
liave an extensive and very large cnip de- 
pending on the same chance, it certainly 
would be advisable to consider the case 
well', and rather to sow again upou an im- 
proved strata (for the flood improves the 
soil) tlian to trust to tlie possibility of 
% Cl op from a seed tliat liud been f:Uu- 
rated by extreme vicissitudcd. The la**t 
flood of August, 1801), was remarkable for 
the loss f)f lives, and other uiiforiuiiate 
evwifs ; th( re is now, however, sufficient 
time to sow the ground again, if ne- 
cessary ; and ^^■c do not hesitate to say, 
tbal the damage generally considered has 
been less by a vast calculation than if it 
bad liappcnerl ut any otiicr season of the 
year wiiutever. 

A j<mirnal kept by the people lately re- 
Inriaed from IVlac(|uarie island, of the 
earthquakes felt there, states the first to 
have taken place on the 31 si of October 
last, at one in the afternoon, which over' 
threw rocks, and gave to the ground tlic 
motion of a wave for several seconds. 
Several men were thrown off their legs, 
and one was considerably hurt by bis fall, 
but soon recovcretl. At two o’clock the 
same afternoon, another earthquake was 
felt, another at four o’clock, and ten 
during the night ^ all of which were ac- 


companied with a noise in the earth lik^* 
that of distant thunder ; the wind north* 
ward and westward. TiiQ,lst of Novem- 
ber another shock was felt ; and as the 
people were employed in distant divisions, 
tlieir observation of the effects produced 
by the pheiioinena was more general. An 
overseer of a gang states that lie witness- 
ed the falling of several mountains, and 
the rocking of others, wliich seemed tb 
hav'e separated from the summit to the 
base. On the .3d of November, hard frost 
and heavy snow, two very severe shocks 
were felt. The 5tli, 9lh, and llili, were 
attciided with the same alarming pheno- 
tnena. The 7th, Btli, and 9t)i of Decem- 
ber, one was felt on each day ; and also on 
the Kith of January and 1st of April. 
The first, which lva^ upon the 3 1st of Oc- 
tober, was generally supposed to have been 
the most alarming. It was preceded by a 
clouded atmosphere, of .sc\;cn days du- 
ration, in the coiir.se of wliich neither sun, 
moon, or stJirs were seen. The people 
were much alarmed, and expected nothing 
short of the island’s total disappearanct*-, 
or of being engiilphcd within it.'* bowels. 

We some time since inentimied that a 
hook had been found on an island in os 
near Torres* Straits, intimating tlie k>.ssof 
the Eliza, Captain Murray, on liis passage 
from hence to Bengal; and the melan- 
choly fact is now confirmed by Captain 
Williams, of the Frederick, by whom tlio 
book was found, giving ‘ a journal of pro- 
ceedings of two boats belonging to the 
Eliza, w recked the lltli of June, 1815.* 

A nionstrou.s birth is slated to have 
taken place in the city of Jypore : the 
wife of a Brauiin, nainrd Ki.sliim Hum, 
liiid been brought to bed of a girl with 
four faee.s and four leg.'. When tliis omi- 
nous eircnm.'siauco was related to the 
Kaja, he instantly ordered a charitable 
donation to be made to the poor, to avert 
the calamity which such an occurrence 
wassuppo.scd to tlireatcii . — Cfylou Oaz, 

Cinnnmon Stuttf. — SpeciDicn.s of rock 
have lately been brought from Ceylon to 
I/>ndon, which comsist of Schalstoues, 
Quartz, and Cinnamon-stone. The Sclial- 
stoiie forms the principal constituent, and 
possesses all the eharacter.s of that variety, 
which is found in the Eannat of Teuses- 
war. The Quartz is regularly distributed, 
and without any appenrauce of crystalliza- 
tion. The Ciunamon-.'touc is in grains, 
and di.stributcd throughout the mass ; but 
very few of these grains exhiiiit any traces 
of a crystalline form^ and in those in 
which any appearance of that form can 
be discerhed, it is extremely imperfect. 
The difference between the CeylOii rock 
and that which is found in the Baimat, 
which cuntaiiis the Ciunamou-stune, is. 
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tbat the former ooutaias Quartz, instead 
of blue calcareous spar, which constitutes 
oue of the ingredients in the other. 

Air. J. A. Pope, translator of the Ardt 
Viraf Nanieli, proposes to publish by sub- 
scription, the Maritime Philology of Hin- 
dustan, comprising a dictionary of all the 
seU' terms used by the nations of Bengal, 
ss well as those of Western India : with 
flieir derivations, and from whence adopt- 
ed ; with most of the proper names in 
Arabic, Guzeratec, Coiicuuec, and in the 
common jargon of llindu.stan, in Chinese, 
and many in Malabarc and Malayesc ; 
with a dissertation on the pi'cscnt state 
of Arabian, Indian, Chinese, and Malay 
Navigation ; and notices respecting all 
the niaritiinc tribes. The work will in- 
clude, besides tlie sea-terms and phrases, 
many geographical and romiiiercial term:} 
and descriptions. To whicli will be pre- 
fixed a dissertation on the poems sung 
and recited by all the niariiinic tribes of 
Arabia and India. 

A Malay olTiccr at Cnlpentyn has at- 
tained the great age of 1 IT). He paid his 
respects to his Excellency tlic Governor 
111 1814, when upon a tour of inspection. 
The folhiwing is a smnmary of aged per- 
at three stations o:i Ceylon : 
fi of 70 years of age. 
i — 72 


Wc do not remember ever to have wit-> 
uessed such heavy rains as liave fallen in 
the course of the last three months. Let- 
ters from Attepitia state thattlie rains in 
the interior have been extremely heavy, 
and that the rivers have in consequence 
risen to an astonishing height. Tlie in- 
undation has been so great iui to sweep 
away large forest trees, and carry thc/n 
down tlie adjacent torrents with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. Brandies have been 
seen rising above the surface of the water 
to the height of thirty feet.— 

Thermometer at the Colombo Library* 


1SI16. 

Nov. 

7 A.M. 

JVonn. 

3 P.M. 

SP.Jtf* 

13 

. 77 .. 

80.1 . 

HI 

. 78 

19 

.. 77 .. 

80 . 

. 81 

. 77 

2ii 

.. 76* .. 

77 . 

. 78 

. 7G 

Dec. 

1 

. 77 .. 

79 . 

. 80 

.. 77 

6 

. 79i .. 

781 . 

. 79 i 

. ;5 

13 

. 75 . 

75 . 

• 74i 

.. 76 

19 

. 7G§ . 

78§ . 

. 79 

.. 77 

2G 

. 75 . 

78 

. 78 

.. 76| 

30 

. 7G . 

78 

. 78 

.. 7ft| 

1RI7. 

Jan. 

3 

.. 76{ . 

79 

. 79 

.. 78 

() 

•• 7GI . 

771 

. 79J 

.. 76 

15 

.. 70 . 

78 

. 78 

.. 76 

20 

.. 75 . 

78 

. 79i 

.. 77k 

2.5 

.. 78 . 

78 

. 79 

.. 78 

28 

.. 77 . 

80 

. 78 

.. 77 


\ — 7;i 
1 — 74 
3 — 75 

1 — 77 
12 — HO 

2 — HI 
2 — 82 
1 — 83 

1 — 84 
1—85 

2 — 90 
1 — 95 
1 — 98 
I —115 


Two very fine birds of paradise were 
lately brought to Madias by a gcntlemau 
lately arrived from the Moluecai. 1'hey 
are, w^e believe, tlic first living sp eimcns 
of this very beautiful bird which iiave been 
seen here. — Madras. 


In the press anvl speedily will be pub- 
lished, on superfine wove paper, hoi 
pressed, in 4 to. price £' I Is. extra boaids, 

- ^ ^ S 

Vth - chih - tfizv - Ueu - se 

If fch 

f/M - pa - Rmou\ being a paral- 
lel drawn between the two intended 
Chinese dictionaries, by tlie Rev. Robert 
Morrison and Antonio Montucci, L.L.I). ; 
together with Morrison’s Hoire .Sinica*, a 
new edition, with the text, containing 
above 1000 characters of tlic poimlar 
Ciiitiesc prinKr, San tse King. 

NEW PUBI3CAT10NS. 



On 2d February last au American ves- 
sel, sailing about 300 miles from the 
Aiores, and 700 from Madeira, sustained 
a shock of carfliquake as severe as If it had 
struck on a rock. Ttie captaiu sounded 
immediately, but found no bottom. On 
liis arrival at Madeira the cause was ex- 
plained. It was tlicia very violtiil ior 
four or five minutes. 


An Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Bengal Native Infant ly, 
from its fust Formation ; together with 
a Detail of the Services on whicIi thr 
several Battalions have been employed 
during that Perioil. By the late Captain 
John Williams, of the Invalid Establish- 
lueut of the Bengal Army. With plates, 
8vo. 12>. 

The Asiatic RcsL.uchci, vol. 12, 4to, 
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lias just beiin reoeivod iVoin Calcutta, 
{trice £9, 28. 

The Colonies, and the present Ameri- 
cmi Revolution^ Translated from the 
French of M. De Pnwlt, tonaerly Arch- 
bishop of Malines. 8vo. 12s. Itoards. 

The History of the British Revolution ; 
recording all the Events connected with 
that Transaction in Vhigland, Scotland, 
and Ireland, down to the Capitulation of 
Limerick in in the last of these 

Kii^oms inclusive. By George Moore, 
£aq. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Lallallookh, an Oriental Ilomancc. By 
Thomas Moore, h'sq. I vol. 4to. £*2. 2s. 

Also, II littt rations fo the Poem, eu- 
graved by Charles Meath, from paintings 
by R. Wcstall, R.A. Price £l, 5s. 

Manfred, a Dnimii. By the Right I Ion. 
Lord Byron. 8vo. .■)'>•. (iM. 

Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, or 
an Account of a Tour made at the ex- 
pense of the Society of Dilettanti. By tt. 
Chandler, D.D. Fellow ot Magdalen Col- 
lege, and of the Society of Atitii]uaric8. 
A new edition, 2vols, 4fo, jC2. 10. 

Malthas on Population ; a new edition 


with considcnd^le additions. 3 vola. 9f&, 
£l. 169. The Bdditioiio may be bad 
separate, 1 vol. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal. No. LV. 

Spurzheim on Insanity, royal 8vo. 14a. 

Harrington and Ormond, by Miss Edge- 
worth, 3 vols. 12nio.:^l. Is. 

Francc,by Lady Morgan, 4to.£2.l 28.60. 

Loss of the American Brig Commerce^ 
w recked on the Western Coast of Africa 
in 1815 ; with an Account of Tombuctoo, 
and the hitherto undiscovered great City 
of Wassanah. By James Riley, late Mus- 
ter and Supercargo. 1 vol. 4to. j^l. iCf. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Tlic Transactions of the Literary So- 
ciety of Bombay, Vol. 1. 4 to. 

All Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, or 
Tlniversal Dictionary of Knowledge, on jiu 
original plan, is in preparation ; it will 
form 24 volumes, 4to. with a 25tb of 
Index, and be published in half- volumes. 

Rob Roy : a Novel. In 3 vote. By the 
Author of Waverly, &c. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CAIXI'TIA. 

TilL UKllllAUI. 

Our prc.sciJt rkhh.irs contain some de- 
of the proceedings at the court of 
Kabool. On the 22d Nov. the Prince 
Kamraii had a.'aiii written to his father 
the King, C'xpi-essiiig his .surpri.se, that his 
Majesty liad nut yet taken ailvaiitageof hi.s 
previous communications, on the subject 
of the kingdom of iiMii ; and urging him 
to repair to Klioiasau, whidi, from the 
distracted .state of the govcrnnient, and 
the weak, and iiiipcrfect adiiiiiiistratioii 
of the governor of Futteh Ulce Shah, 
as well as tlie i*caily disjiosition of the 
people, to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the King, offered an easy conquest, and 
cunsequeut iiieuns of extending his royal 
dominions, on the western frontier of 
Kabool. iiideiienderilly of these favom- 
able elrcuinstaDcc.o, theic was another 
which would contribute to the accom- 
plishment of the design. I'hc mul-con- 
tents, who had collected under llie stand- 
atd of Mohomcil Uesa's widow, have 
COtisiderably incimsed in numbers, and 
bave made repeated applications to the 
mnee, to invite Muinnood Ehali to the 
conquest of Khorasan, against the ruler 
of which their fury still continues kin- 
ged ; and on whom they have sworn to 
%venge the death of their chief. Afuh- 
^ood, in consequence of these pressing 
jPoUcittiiiow ott the part of the Prince, 


had, at fir.st, resolved fo proceed in per- 
son ; but on the renioustrunces of Futteh 
Khan, his Vizier, and on account of the 
dangerous predoniinaiHC of the Sikhs, in 
tlie direction of Cashmere, which re- 
quired his presence to restoie tranquillity, 
his Majesty determined to postpone the 
expedition to the ensuing year ; and, at 
present, to disjvatch ten thousand chosen 
troops, with a .smiicient supply from his 
treasury to Khorasan, to enable his 
to coniinencc hostilities immediately* 
After tliese arrangements the King 
inarched with his entire army towanla 
Pe.shawur, lo punish the aggressions of 
the Sikhs, and to frustrate the designs 
which Riinjcet Singh entertains against 
that |)ortion of his dominions. 

lu the Ukhbars that advert to SuujM 
Singirs movements it is stated, that haw 
ing quitted Noorpoor, m the beginning of 
la^t month, he had arrived at Khot Kaug^. 
rah, where he was veiy cordially reedv^ 
by the Rajah : a salute wa.s fired from the 
fort on liis entry ; but that having subse-^ 
queiitly attempted to proceed on his wav 
to Cashmere, his army experienced sqc£ 
severe loss, from the intense cold, ap4 
the unusual quantity of snow, which ha4 
fallen this year in that part of the cuun* 
try, that he was obliged to fall back on 
Kbot Kangrab, and wait till the weathat 
permitted his further progress. 

From Choice Aluhesur, we learn that 
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the Peshwft's Vakeel had cautioned Mul- 
her Kao of Xhe dangerous consequences 
to which he was rendering hinisolf and 
his counti 7 liable, by abetting the depre- 
dations of the Pindnris, and Mulhar 
Kao had, in reply, intimated, that he had 
already issued orders to Ameer Khan, to 
send reinforcenieuts from the division of 
the army under his command, to act in 
conrert with the forces of the Peshwa. 
Wliiio the Maharaja was engaged in these 
deliberations, a Vakeel from the camp of 
the Pindaris reachiv! the Court, and 
cominnnicated, that the llritish troops 
had taken up their position at Tliiirblioor 
Ghat (pass) ; and that a liody of the Pin- 
daris amounting to 7,000, had fallen in- 
to their rear, with the vie, V of cutting off 
siij)p!ies, harnwsing the troops, and seiz- 
ing on the baggage and ainiminition : 
wliile fjjOOO more occupied their front, 
threatening, but evading a general cii- 
gagement. In a snb^;e.'iuent part of the 
Ukhbars it is stated that another horde of 
these freebooters, about 4,000 in num- 
ber, had crossed the Nerbiidda river, and 
proceeded to Guzerat. 

The following ordinance passed by the 
Govennir General in Council in March 
last, from which it will be seen that every 
soit of irregularity of servants, not 
amounting to crime, is comprehended in 
its provisions, and that individuals and 
families can have redress if they siibstah- 
tiatc their grievance. The ordinance has 
been followfid by the Magistrates of Cal- 
cutta since its first promulgation. A case 
of not very uncommon occurrence came 
before the Police lately. A Khansamaii 
had been in the habit of serving two 
masters, and receiving wages from both. 
One gentleman was accustomed to dine 
early, and the Khidinutgars waited on him 
at tea in the evening. Hut one day a few 
friends having called upon him, he order- 
ed dinner in the evening. The Khansa- 
man was not to be found, and on inquiry 
it was discovered that he was engajged at 
the house of his second master. The fact 
being proved, he was sentenced, in cou- 
fortnity with the ordinance, to imprisoii- 
nienl! add hafd labbiii- for two months. 

And whereat domestic servants of every 
des^^tfon, hdve' att casy and speedy mode 
of reares's fot^ any assault!s or* violence 
cotnAitted Ugalnst them by their masters 
or ipisti'esses; under an ordinance regis • 
tefed in the' aforesaid 8upi%nie CbUrti on 
the eld^nth d^of November, in the year 
of our Lord 1014; ; and for the recovery 
of their wdgCS in the Court of Commis- 
idOnen for the recov^^ of sq|ial.l debts ; 
but thehr Aasters and mistresses "ha^ no 
tribiu^kl af present to appeal tb against 
thefai for imyie /^/ ill he- 
Affotodr, inshUnce^ or dufy. 

Aiid 'whefeas inHny compfkirilk arfilc of 

Asiatic i/oum.— Nb. 19. 


such miscarriage, 111 behaviour, insolence, 
and neglect of duty, and of the want of 
lawful means to redress the same ; and 
it is thought by us just and reasonable, 
and that it will tend to presciTc tbe good 
order and civil government of the town of 
Calcutta nud tlie said settlement of Fort 
William, if a suitable remedy be provided 
against the said grievances. 

Be it therefore further ordained that 
it shall and may be lawful for any 
two Justices (if the Peace, acting in and 
for the town of Calcutta and settlement 
of Fort William aforesaid, upon complaint 
made to them against any menial servant 
employed fo or about tiic house or out- 
liouse, or in or about the stables or coacfi- 
hoases of any person in Calcutta aud the 
settlement of Fort William aforesaid, of 
and concerning any miscarriage, ill be- 
h'lriour, insolence, or neglect of duty, in 
such service, or towards hh, her, or their 
respective masters or mistresses, to take 
cognizance of sucli complaint, to issue 
their warrants for bringing the party or 
parties coinplained of before them, to hear 
the said parties, to examine witnesses, 
and having taken in writing the substance 
of the complaint, defence, and evidence, 
'to acquit or cotivict the persons or persons 
so accused ; and in case of conviction, to 
adjudge the party so convicted to im- 
prisonment in the house of correction of 
the town of Calcutta and settlement of 
Fort William aforesaid, there to be kept 
to hard labour for a time not exceeding 
two months, or to imprisonment in the 
common goal of the said town of Calcutta 
and settlement of Fort William, for such 
timd not exceeding two months, and by 
warrant under their hands and seals to 
commit the said offfender or offenders ac- 
cordingly to their said respective sen- 
tences. 

Moira, 

N. B. Bdmonstore, 
Archd. Scton, 

G. Dowdeswell. 

Read and published this 23d March, 1816. 
A. Ma'ctiek, Heading Qlerk,' 

C. M. Ricketts, Chief Sec, to Govt, 

Calcutta, December 21st, 1816. 
court martial. 

Extract ft’om the proceedings of a Ge- 
neral Court Martial, assembled at Fort 
William, in obedience to General Orders 
of the 6th instant, and held by' a virtue 
of a warfaht from his Excellency the Karl 
of Moira, K. G. Commander- in- Chief 01 
MI the Forces in India, under date the 
6th of December, 1816. — Fort Williani, 
MOndav.Sth of Dwember, 1816. 

Presidcht.— Lieu't-Colbnel G. Riebau^s, 
22d Native Regiment. 

Judge AdvOctite. — Lieut.-CoI. C. Fagon, 
Jud^ Advocate General. 

CHAkdks.-^Assistaiit .Surgeoh Cotupr 

VoL. IV. N ^ 
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toil, 4th Volunteer LUttalioii, placed in 
arrest by the order of his Kxcellency the 
• Right Hon. the Commander-iii-Chicf, on 
the following Charges : 

1st. For seandtilous conduct at Soii- 
rabaya, oil the 1st of August, 1816, in 
having gone to a public billiard-room In 
a state of intoxication, beliaving in a 
manner uiibcconiiiig a gentleman, and 
wantonly and grossly insulting Captain 
Drury. 

2d. For contempt of anthoiity on the 
same occasion, in refusing to obey the or- 
ders of his superior officer, Lieut. Dwyer, 
who had desired, that he would consider 
himself under arrest, and return tohis home. 

3d. For conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman on the above mentioned 
dates, and for contempt of authority , in 
grossly abusing, threatening, and resist- 
ing Lieutenant and Adjutant Christie, 
whenconiiniinicating to iiiin the orders of 
his commanding officer. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander iu Chief. 

(Signed) Jas. Nicol, 

Act. AdJ.-Geu. of the Army. 
Adjutant GeneraFs office. 

Presidency of Fort VVilliaiu, 29tli of 
November. 

Sentence. — Tlie Court having delibe- 
rately weighed the evidence before it, 
finds the prisoner guilty of the charges 
exhibited against him, and sentences him 
to be cashiered. 

The Court at the same time begs 
strongly to recommend liira to the mercy 
of his Excellency thcCommaiidcr-iii-Cbief. 

Approved and Confirmed. 

(Signed) Moira. 

'^e Commandcr-iu-Chief agrees ful- 
ly ill the consideration, (apparent on 
the proceedings) which have induced the 
Court to intercede for lenity in this case. 
— ^^fhe sentence is accordingly remitted : 
but, as it would be unsafe, that Hospital 
Patients should be left to the treatment of 
a person subject to sudden aberrations of 
mind, the Commander-in-Chief will 
make an application to the Governor-Ge- 
neral in CouncH, for putting Mr. Comp- 
ton on the pension list. 

By command, (Signed) C. J. Doyle. 

Lieut. Col. M. S. 

Assist.-Surg. Compton, is to be releas- 
M from arrest on the publication of this 
Order at Barrackpore. 

Jas. Nicol, 

Act. Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 

^ The price of saltpetre is said to have 
risen so high as nine rupees a mauud 
within the last two or three days, in con- 
sequence of the immense purchases by 
Americans and Portuguese, the Supreme 
Goverument having taken off the restric- 
tion wliicli prevented the exportation by 
sea of that article except on vessels be- 
longing to British subjects, in favour of 


America and Portugal ; and it is expected 
that the indulgence will be generally ex- 
tended to all foreigners. The restrictions> 
against the exportation of saltpetre to 
China remain in force. 

Tlie following extract from a letter, 
communicating the loss of the ship Bri- 
tish Hero, from England, and last from 
Madras, contains the particulars of that 
disastious event. 

“ Chittagomr^ Nov. 10, 1816.— From 
the time we left Madras to the day of the 
fatal accident, we had uncotnuiou fine 
weather with light variable winds, chiefly 
N. E. From the 31st of October we con- 
tinued sailing along shore, taking advan- 
tage of the land and sea breezes, and with 
the assistance of the currents gained fast 
to the northward. At noon on the 3d of 
November were in lat. 19* 29* N. thr 
w'eatheriimost of the Broken Islands bear- 
ing N. 6 VV. § W. the extremes to the 
southward S. ^ E. off sliore about nine 
leagues. About noun the sea breeze com- 
menced, when we stood to the northward, 
supposing from the Directory, and the 
various charts on board* that there were 
not any datigeis near us. At half-past six, 
p. M. gojng at the rate of four knots an 
hour, fine clear weather and smooth 
water; the westc rnnio.st of the Broken 
Islands then bearing N. W. 6 N. middle 
Island North — nearest distance 7 miles ; 
the extremes to the soutliward S. E. 6 S. 
distance from the main land about 20 
miles, sounded, no ground, 3 fathoms : 
turned the hands up to put the ship about, 
when in the act of putting the helm down 
she struck abaft upon a sunken rock, and 
instantly shipped the rudder. The shock 
was so slight, that at the moment we did 
not conceive she had sustained any seri- 
ous damage, but to my surprise, on sound- 
ing the well, found four feet water. All 
hands were instantly at the pumps, but 
in half an hour she gained upon us three 
feet. A little after seven I went down into 
the magazine, and found the water gush- 
ing in vciy fast from the heel of the stern- 
post, and iliere being then eight feet water 
in the holdp hoisted out the launch, and 
made every preparation for leaving the 
ship, finding no hopes of keeping her 
afloat long. At eight lowered down all 
the boats, observing her to be gradually 
sinking, and at ten quitted the ^ip, the 
water being then up to her cabin deck, 
kept close to her, and at midnight had the 
mortification of seeing her go down in 
about eighteen fathoms water, distance 
about fourteen miles, as near as circum- 
stances would admit of our judging, from 
the.main land. We immediately deter- 
mined on making the best of our way for 
this place, with only a small quantity of 
bread and a little water, which subsisted 
us from the 3d to the 9th.— I am sorry to 
say the Gig is not yet arrived she sc- 
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parated on the evening of the 5th ; but as 
she is well manned and armed, 1 am in 
hopes of seeing her to-morrow, unless 
they have landed on the Aracaii coast. 'I'o 
Dr. McCrae and other European inhabi- 
tants of this place, myself and passengers 
and crew must ever be grateful for their 
hospitality and readiness to render us 
every assistance and comfort our unfor- 
tunate situation could require. — Ind. Gaz. 

Calcutta Gazette^ Jan, 2, 1817. — ^The 
whole uiifortuuatc persons cast away on 
the island of Preparis have now reach- 
ed town. The officers and men of his 
Majesty’s 78ih, are in a much better con- 
dition than could have been pre-supposed 
from looking to the privations which they 
have undergone. Seven or eight casual- 
ties occurred on board the Nearclius and 
(jeorge ; chiefly from the debilitating ef- 
fects of colil on the worn out frames of 
old soldiers ; and frotn the shock caused 
by a sudden change from want to compa- 
rative plenty. VVe arc however glad to 
hear, that among the survivors, the sick 
list is fcir from iiuiiierotis Having been 
disappointed in the expectations whicli we 
entertained, of obtaining a connected and 
detailed narrative of the .'^utferings of this 
detachment, dur ng its dreary sojourn on 
this desert spot, and of the means by 
which It .Ml long contrived to support ex- 
istence, we must he contented with pre- 
.sciiting to otir readers the few circum- 
stances I 'ch we have been able to pick 
up dnri <‘asual conversations. When 
the pans iamlrd, a hag and a half of rice 
made up i)ie whole stock of their provi- 
sions. 1 1 was clear that this would go no 
long way to feed above a hundred and six- 
ty person^. .Measures were therefore soon 
ukcii for exploring the island, and disco- 
vering its natural products. The party 
sent interior returned in three days, and 
brought the welcome tidings of its having 
found a more he ilthy place of encamp- 
ment, abounding in much purer water 
than any yet procured. Tliither the whole 
of the Europeans repaired. The lascars 
and other natives however, fonned a dis- 
tinct colony ; and as afterwards appeared, 
fared better than their late companions, 
having accidentally fallen in with a part 
of the shore, to which numbers of turtle 
reported. 'Hie eggs of these animals af- 
forded them a safe and excellent repast. 
The Europeans less fortunate, at first had 
no other means of support than shell-fish, 
jungle berries, and a species of large rat, 
which burrowed near the shore. These 
were killed in the following manner. Du- 
ring the moonlight nights, when they used 
to resort to the sea side in search of food 
they were knocked down on the sand by 
parties^ who silently lay in wait for them. 
As time sliped on, new resources suggest- 
ed themselves. Of these the most produc- 


tive was a weir, or inclosure formed of 
two walls with a centrical wattled work, 
for catching fish. The fish came in with 
the tide, and were left against the walls 
of the weir as the water ebbed. This 
scheme did not prove very successful e.x- 
cept during the spring tides. The men 
encouraged by the cheering example of 
their officers, whom they saw sharing 
without murmur all their hardships, kept 
up their spirits wonderfully, and patient- 
ly waited for that relief which they hoped 
must soon come to their aid. The bit- 
terest part of their sufferings consi.sted in 
the repeated disappoiiitiiieiit of their 
hopes. More than once a ship hove in 
sight, and after getting so close to the 
shore, that her crew could be plainly per- 
ceived on the deck, again stood out for 
sea ; as if in niockci 7 of the poor men 
whose eyes were eagerly bent to her for 
deliverance. In one case they followed 
the vessel during the whole day as she 
coasted the island ; and when exhausted 
by fatigue were at length forced by the ap- 
proach of night to give up tlie vain pur- 
.suit. At another time a ship .sent off a 
boat, which came so near to the land, 
that she seemed as if almost entering one 
of its creeks, and then without apparent 
cause suddenly dashed into deep water. 
It is difficult to accunnt for these repeated 
disappointments on any olher supposition, 
than that the crews of the vessels felt 
alarmed at the red coats, and other mili- 
tary shew of the Highlanders. At last the 
Nautilus appeared, and fortunately put a 
period to the distress of the sufferers 
when want, disappointment, and de- 
jection, had equally exhausted their minds 
and bodies, and produced an unspeakable 
degree of depression. 

We formerly said, .that the wide range 
of the epidemic preclmlcd the possibility 
of its being originally referred to any pure- 
ly local causes. Neither can the crowd- 
ing together of the troops be supposed 
mainly to assist its operations. For not 
alone the soldiers and their families — who 
from being promiscuously huddled toge- 
ther, would be must liable to infection 
if any such existed were subject to the dis- 
ease, but persons of every rank indiscrimi- 
nately, civiliansand officers, fixed residents 
at the stations, and mere casual visitors have 
suffered. In one ciise a gentleman and his 
wife arrived the one day in perfect health 
at Cawnpore, and next morning they were 
both on a sick bed. Thus it has been in 
almost every family ; and although among 
the higher classes the deaths have not 
been very numerous, the suffering has 
been great and distressing. At Allaha- 
bad, the mortality has not been so great. 
The troops have removed from the Fort 
to tents pitched in a tope, in a healthy 
situation three miles distant $ a measure. 
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ot wlkich the good 'effects were very soon what slender evidence it may frequently 
apparent in the check given to the disease, avail itself to the accomplishment of the 
The number of sick in the battalion coiu- ends of public justice. It appears thai; 
posed of flank rompaiiies was in the mid- the thief, fearing discovery, had left ^he 
die of this month nearly two hundred, usual highway ro, id, and taken to some 
Up to thc-lDth iusl. the deaths had been jungle, in which she v/as observed hy a 
twenty-one. Jloth at Cawupore and this woman named 'I’lienmee. Suspicion be- 
statioii, the fever is a remittent of a very ing created in this wunian*.s mind, by the 
\iolent type, frequently running its course oddness of this proceeding, sheconimuni- 
in three or four days ; and producing a cated information of the circumstance to 
deep yellow suffusion of the skin, as in Ghoolam Shag, the Kldderpore Darogah ; 
the yellow fever of North Ameiica and the two biirkundauzas were .soon dispatched 
West Indies. We sincerely hope that the after her, and she was secured and carried 
cold season, which is now rapidly steal- tothcThana. The jewels were found on 
ing oil, will, by restoring the air to it.s nsu- searching her petticoats. She will be 
al wholesome condition, re-establish the committed for trial. 1 his is not the only 
health of the troops. instance of depredation of recent occur- 

rence in the same neighbourhood. A 

On Saturday last an information c:dii- daring attempt was some time ago made 
bitedbythe Attorney General for the pur- to carry off iu the dead of the night, a 
pose of establishing a charity, directed by lu.stre from the drawing room of a gen- 
will of the late Major-General Claude tlemairs inhabited cwclliiig bouse. The 
Martin, was heard befoic the Supreme riifliatis climbed up the wall of the house 
Court iu its equitable jurisdiction, 'fhe by the conductor of electricity, entered 
testator by bis will had directed that a the hall, and having placed a table in its 
charitable institution for the good of the centre and mounted it, commenced deli- 
town of Calcutta, should be carried into berately taking the chandelier to pieces, 
effect by Government or the Supreme and packing it iu baskets. 'F hey bad well 
Court ; and had appropriated, iu the first advanced in their work, when a detached 
instance, two lacs of rupees for that pur- piece fell, aud by its crasli awoke the ser- 
fiose. A further sum of one hundred and vauts, sleeping below. Before they could 
fifty thousand rupees was also directed to reach the place, the villain.s had al>scond- 
be paid for the same purpose, ifsuflicicnt cd. An old link-boy of the family, re- 
should remain, after providing for pen- cently turned off, is suspected of having 
sions and other charitable establishments planned the robbery. 

at Lucknow, Lyons and Cbandertiugore. 

A seeming di.scretiou was left by the will> 

iu respect to the precise nature of the in- SUPREME COURT, 

stitutiou to be established at Calcutta; On Monday aud Tuesday last the 
but, in as mu<h as it appeared by the Court was occupied with the trial of 
whole tenor of the instrument tliat a Captain George Brock and Mr. Alexander 
school was the object contem)>lated by the Uausick Rattray, 
testator, and wliich be desired should be 'Hie indictment stated, that on the 
called “ La Martiuier,” the court by 26th February, 1816, Edward Bright- 
its decree, directed tliat the charity slioiiid man, John De Cniz, G. Tyler, and J, 
beestabli.*(bcd, as conformable as possible, Cooke underwrote a policy of In.surance 
to the intentions of the testator; and on the brig Helen for 30,000 rupees^ 
schemes are to be laid before the master qo a voyage from Calcutta to all the 
for carrying the institution into effect, ports and places within the limits of 
The schools will provide for the education the Company’s trade, for aix months 
of poor chihircn of both sexes, and for from noon of the 26th February, until 
their marriage and advancement in life ; noon of tire 26tb August then next fol- 
and the special directions in thp will for lowing. 

commemorating the name of the founder niat the defendant George Brock, be- 
pf this charify will be a.ttcnded to, iu the Ing and acting as master of the said brig, 
scheme wliich may be adopted.— OcL 31, on board thereof, and A. D. Rattray be- 

ing an officer on board the said brig,— • 
Rattray, being respi^ 

On the night of Wednesday the 24th of tively subjects of the Kington the 8th 
Sept, a set of jewe]8, apiountiiig in value July, 1816, with force and armsobthd 
to nearly fifteen tlious^^nd rupees, was high seas, and on the Admiralty jurisdict 
rtojen ftom the bouse of General Stafford, tlop of the said Court, about Afty leagues 
ID Garden Reach, by a female sweeper, from Prince of Wales' Ulaffd, did vrtet 
i^med Luchmmi. The mode in which edly, wilfully and malidottsly attempt t6 
the thief was discovered is singular, as make a.holc in and through the said fag, 
etoing how little is required to ajysdten with the wicked and-malTcious intentioh 
the sus|fleioii8 of, a vigilant poligp, and of thereby, tbm and there^ feHmiously and 
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wilfully, against the Htatute, to sink and 
destroy the said brig, with intent thereby, 
wilfully and maliciously to prejudice the 
iiaid underwriters. 

The Honorable -the Chief Justice, hav- 
ing summed up tlie evidence in an able 
and perspicuous manner, and having 
commeiilcd on the nature and bearings 
of the testimony adduced, the Jury 
brought in a verdict for both the Defend- 
ants of Not GitiUff. 

An army of 10,000 Chinese, it appears, 
had actually advanced against Nepaul ; 
the latest inteliigciice from Katinaridoo, 
however, asserts that they have broken 
up camp, and retired into their own pro- 
vinces. 

Blieein Singh remains at the head of af- 
fairs in Nepal. Raja Haj Indra Bik- 
ram Sah Bahadur Shumshir Sing, the 
young king, was invested on the 8th of 
December. 

Oct. 18. — ^'riie uatuie and extent of 
the acroinuiodiitioii allowed to Enropean 
olheers by the General (Jrdcr.s of Govern- 
ment of tlie 2!)tli Dec. 181.'), having been 
ill some crises misunderstood. His Excel- 
lency the Right Honorable the Governor 
General in Council, uotihes for the in- 
formation of the Army, that European 
Officers wishing to remit money from 
one part of the country to another, iire, 
under tlie provisions of that regulation, 
to receive bills from the Residents of Delhi 
aud Lucknow, from tlie Collectors of Re- 
venue, and from the Deputy Paymasters, 
as the case may be, only for such sums as 
may be actually deposited by them in their 
Treasuries, or for such sums as may be 
at the moment payable to the European 
Officers in question. 

Fort fFiiliam, Nov, 1, 1816.— His 
Excellency tlie Rigiit Honorable the Go- 
vernor General in Council having liad 
under his consideration the subject of 


ments made at this •Presidency <00 ac- 
count of either of tlie otliei* Presidencies.; 
with cxcc'tition to payments ou account of 
his Majesty’s Navy in India, and to the 
pay of the’ troops of one Presidency on 
actual sendee at cither of the others, 
which will be regulated as heretofore. 

The adoption of the aatne ineasareat 
the Presidciicie.s of Fort St. George and 
Bombay will be vecommended by his Ex- 
cellency ill Council to the Governmcftts-of 
those Presidencies respectively. 

Fort UrnUm, Oct. l8, 1816.— Hie 
Right Honorable the Governor General 
in Council is pleased to resolve that the 
same rules which regulate the grant of 
full or half batta, and full or half tent al- 
lowance to comiiiissioned olligcrs attached 
to European corps, at the differeut posie 
au'.i stations under this Presidency, rtiftH 
be considered applicable to conductors of 
ordnance. 

On tlie 4th of Nov. the two Malays 
convicted of the murder of Capt. Matson 
suflTcrt d the awful .sentence of tlie law^on 
board a .‘^loop, opposite the old Fort 
Ghaut. 

On the 15th Nov. was published 
Address from the Managers and Visitors 
of the Belfast Academical Institution, to 
the British and Irish Rcsidciits in In- 
dia. Subscriptions are received by Mess. 
Alexander, and Co. 

Meerut was visited by a dreadful hail 
storm on the 9 th November. 

Ou the 1st September, the new Portu- 
guese Protestant Chapel at Colombo was 
consecrated. The ceremony was attend^ 
ed by the Governor and most of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. 

On the 30th November, tlie Anniver- 
sary of St. Andrew was celebrated. 

Sale prices of European and Staple 
Goods, at the Import Warehouse, 1st and 
2d of Nov. 1816:— 


establishing oue general rate of Exchange 
to be obseiired Id adjusting payments 
ipade at one Presidency, on account of 
another ; and the rate of exchange fixed 
by the General Orders of the Govern- 
ment of the 6th July, 1812, for the ad- 
justment of payments made at this Pre^ 
sidency to officers belonging to the esta>- 
blisbmeuts of Fort St. George or Bom- 
-bay* viz. Arcot or Bombay Rupees 350, 
U> Sjcca Rupees 325, appearing to unite 
with great simplicity in calculation, such 
A degree of a>:curacy, as to leave no adei> 
qoate ground of objection to its adoption, 
whether considered in relation to the con- 
cerns of Government or of individuals, 
and on the whole to be greatly preferable to 
anyu^r rate of exchange which has been 
doggested; his fiordshlp iiiCouncil has been 
pleased to detffinniQe that the above nde 
of eaehange ffiiidl he applied to aH pay- 
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Do. (Sq. rod in bundles) 5 0 0 

Do. (Nail rod do. 4 14 0 

Board Cloth, fine medley 
Town Scarlcti per yard M 0 3 

Broad Cloth, One, 

Saxon Green 7 BO 

Cavalry Grey 8 0 0 

Broad Cloth, fine. 

Yellow 4 40 

Broad Cloth, Aurora .. .. 4 60 

Broad Cloth, Ordinary, 

Blue 3 0 0 

Crim.son 3 8 0 

Bmerald Green 3 10 0 

Saxon Green 4 0 0 

Lacca 2 8 0 

Yellow 3 8 0 

Ladies Cloth, 

Black 9 0 0 

French Grey 8 4 0 

Kerseymere, 

Drab, Corded 3 12 0 

Stone colour 3 12 0 

Embossed Cloth . . . . 2 8 0 

Narrow Purpets, Fine, 

Scarlet per piece . . . . 3G 8 0 

Narrow Purpets, Ordinary, 

Blue 22 8 0 

Shawls and Scarfs, 

Persian Scarfs 47 0 0 

Ironmongers' Ware, 

Brass cover plate Locks, 8 inch. 10 0 0 
Do. 8 12 0 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

18th Reg. Native Infantry.— Senior 
Ensign James Paterson, to be Lieutenant 
from the fith of October, 1816, vice 
Bayley deceased. 

His Excellcney the Bight Honorable 
the Governor General in Council is pleased 
to appoint Ensign Wilton of Engineers, 
to survey that portion of the Kuiigporc 
District, wliich is situated to the east- 
ward of the Bui'i'anipooter River, and 
.<iucli parts of the countiy inhabited by 
the Garrow tribes as may be accessible. 

Lieutenant George Arnold of the 2d 
reg. of Native Cavalry, to the vacant si- 
tuation of Fort Adjutant and Barrack 
Master at Agra, vice Captain Phipps, 
to be Superintendant of Civil and Military 
Buildings in the Lower Provinces. 

Oct. 22, 1816.— The Governor General 
in Council was pleased in the Political 
Department, under date 12tli inst. to ap- 
point Lieut. Salmon, Adjutant to the 2d 
Batt. 18th Reg. of N. 1. to command 
Lieut. Col. Bradshaw's Escort, in the 
room of Lieut. Boileau. 

Major T. Anbury of Engineers, to be 
Garrison Engineer and Executive Officer 
at Delhi. 

FURLOUGHS TO EURQPE. 

im Dec.— Lieut. R. P. Pclly,2d N. I. 

Mr. Surgeon 1. Wilson, of the Rung- 
poor local Batt. 


ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 

November, 1816. 

Mr. Peter Millar. — Administrator, D. 
Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Major W. Milliiigcbaiii. — Administra- 
tor, D. lleming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Chailes Frank Wrougliton, Admi- 
nistrator, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Capt. N. Lcchatt. — Executor, Capt. W. 
A. Hailey, of the American ship Horatio. 

Mr. Thomas Charles. — Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. W. Henry Bainbriilge. — Adminis- 
trator, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Henry iJariay. — Executor, Mr. AV. 
Hall. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Rosroe, B«*an. Nov, a*. Liverpool. 

Netler, Tlieaker, 46, London. 

Richards. Me ('lure, 48, Liverpool. 

VepnTluret. 

Lord Castlcreagh, Durant, rhina. 

Albiiin, Tishtr, England. 

Hamilton, Grociuuigh, Portsmouth. 

Kirk Ella, Dipnall, Ixmdon. 

Northumbrian, Lawson, Ditto. 

Albion, Oliver, England. 

Calidonia, . Ilnherts, London. 
l.ady Lushington, Corling, Ditto. 

Marq. ot Anglesey, Mooison, Ditto. 


BIRTHS, 

Oct. S4th. Mrs. F. L. Barber, Of a daughter* 

29th. Lady of Lieutenant Colonel Wegutlatt, 
Commissary Geiieial, of a sun. 

24th. Ladv of Lieutenant Reynolds, 1st Bat. 
taiion, SdRpgimeut, N. I. ot u daughter. 

28th. Mrs. Ebeuezi r Thompson, of a son. 

23. Mrs. Hciiniiia (Caroline Rice, of a son. 

28. Lady of Joseph (lonsalvcs, Esq, of a daiigb. 
ter, 

16. Mrs. Caroline Baker, of a son. 

Sd, Lady of John hiiutn, Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a son. 

16. Ladv of Capt. W. C, Faithful Commandant 
ot isi Grenadier Hatiulmn, of a daughter. 

J.l. Lady of Capt. A. C. Baumgardt, of the ship 
Emma, of a daughter. 

16. Lady of James Henry Crawford, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

l. Lady Elizabeth Richardson, of a son. 

12. Mrs. E. W. Lowrie, of a sou. 

Sept. 2d. Lady oi John Bird, Esu, oi a son. 

Nov. 27. Lady of Lieutenant \V, Pla^air, Stb 
Reg. N. 1. Superintendent of Military Koadf, of 
a daughter. 

29. Lady of Captain John Beam, of the ship 
Harriett, of a son. 

99. Mrs, O. Gill, of a daughter. 

23 . Mrs. Edward d'Cruz, of a son. 

13. Lady of Capt. J. Nesbitt, 3 d N. I. of a sob. 

14. The Lady of Edward Watson, Esq. of tlie 
Civil Service, of a son. 

13 . Mrs. Rogers, of a ion j— the infant died the 
same day. 

17 . At Chinsurah, the Lady of Dr. Vos, of a son. 

Oct. 26. Mrs. Edmonds, of a son. 

Nov. 13. At Shehergharty, the Lady of George 
Ploy fair, Esq. Civil Surgeon, Ramgurh, of a 
son. 

Oct. 28. At Gray, the Lady of Abercromby Dick, 
Esq. of a daugnter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct, 25. Ensign C. 1. Crane, of the 4th N. I. 
to Miss Sophia Athanass. 

Mr, A, Flernuig to Miss Charlotte White, 

Mr. M. Augier to Miss I. E. Dufour. 

20. Mr . Peter Smith to M iss. Elizabeth Baker. 

Nov. 8. Mr. Smith to Miss Helen Mackenzie, 
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Oct. 9. WiUtam Henry Abbot, £bq. to Lucy 
Maria Warts. 

Nov. ao. W. Nepean, son of* Sir Evan Nepean, 
Bart, to Mi*s M. H. Beefier, eldest daughter 
of Capt. Beclier. 

Dec. ft. J,H. Barlow, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
to Miss E. Hobertsun. 

Nov. Qu. The Rev. Mr. Robert May to Miss 
Elizabeth Balfour. 

14. Mr. Thomas Swinden to Miss Anna Maria 
Ramsay. 

15. Mr. Francis Roberts, jiin. to Miss Ann 
Raiosc. 

16. Mr. Charles Martin to Miss Anna Maria 
Vallente. 

DEATHS. 

1st Nov. Hercules Scott, Esq. of the firm of 
Messrs. Jas. Scott and Co. 

^7th Urt. Thomas Charles, Esq. M. D. Assist* 
ant Surgeon on the Bengal Establisiiinent, aged 
fit years. 

osth tiept. Capt. M. B. Laing, of the Ship Lord 
Caailereagh, aged 33 years, 

^d July. By accidentally falling overboard, 
from the Phillippa, on his return from England 
to his father, Master Samuel Huttemun, aged 
16 years. 

Q3rli Oct. Mr. Johnson Vicllet, indigo planter, 
^cd 46. 

Infant son of Ebenezer Thompson.Esq. 

James Charles Eastirbrook, Esq. late Chief 
Officer of the Ship Barroza. 

Capt. N. Beale, aged 40. 

2d Nov. Mrs. Susannah Maynars. 

Mr. Walter Brady, Assistant at the Hon. Com- 
pany's Botanic Garden. 

Frances, the infant daughter of J. Gilmore, Esq. 
&th. Lady Caichick, aged 36. 

7th, Mr. Eilingwuod, Officer of an American 
Sliip. 

10th. Sauriiz Pay, Esq. Civil Servant of His 
Danish Majesty at Strampore, 

12th Oct. Capt. N. HitohUtga. 

Lieut. Col. Bolton Maiiiwanng, of 16th. N. I. 
Cant. Richard Higgott. 

26th Dec. loidv of C. Burton, Esq. 

I7tli Nov. At Cawnpoor, the lady of Capt. J, 
Maling, Deputy Paymaster at that station. 

918t 'Opt, In the army at Jaula, after a few days 
illness, Lieut. D. Parslow, of the 2d Bait. 6ih. 
Regiment. 

1st Nov. — — Grandison, aged 4 years and 2 
months, son of F. Hawkins, Esq. of the Civil 
Service. 

> t Dinapoor, of the fever. Ensign J, Dickons, 
II. M. 24th foot. 

I9tli. Oil board H. C, ship, Astell, John, second 
son of Aaron (qianman. Esq. 

3d April. On board H. C. ship, Earl Balcarras, 
Robert, son of Rev. R. Jones, D. D. 

On the 30th September last, on board the Mary 
Ann Transport, on Ins reinrn from Java to 
Bengal, Capt, R. Cock, t'om, the left Wing 
1. I. Batt. Ben. Vol. 

Lately, at Futtyghur, Lieutenant Charles Web- 
ster, of the 2d Batta'ion Mis Regiment Native 
Infantry. 

On the 18th November, Mrs. Anna Dias-— > 
aged 36. 

At sea, on the Iftlli September, after a few days 
illness. Captain Hawkey, of the ship Barroas, 
lincerely and unfeignedly regretted by every 
one that knew him. 

At Delhi, on the 26ih September, Christopher 
Childs, Esq. Assistant Surgeon,— mucii esteem- 
ed and universally regretted. 

At Allahabad, on the ist December, Granditoii, 
aged 4 years and 2 months. Son of Fiancis 
Hawkins, Esq. of the Civil Service. 

At Berhampore, on the 3d December, Master 
George Bdiivard Bunny,— aged i?. 


MADRAS. 

Private letters from Madras bring the 
most melancholy accounts of the atroci- 
ties of the Pindaris. Lieutenant Keighley 
of the 3d Madras cavalry, was taken on his 
way from Hydrabad by a band of these 


marauders, who burnt the unfortunate 
officer in his cot, to which he was conftn^ 
by illness, and from which he was unable 
to rise ; they executed the horrid barba- 
rity by placing under him bags steeped ia 
oil. The district of Ganjam has been laid 
desolate, and every speties of cruelty and 
plunder practised by these hitherto suc- 
cessful invaders. The measure of ap- 
pointing Sibuiidi or revenue corps waa 
abandoned by the Madras government, 
wliicli have armed the Peons. 

Lieut. Bolton of the infantry is reported 
to have fallen by treachery in an enter- 
prize against the Pindaris. 


BIRTHS. 

At the Presidenev. on the 24!h Novcml»er, lhi» 
Lady nf J. H. D. OgHvie, Esq. fd' Honour- 
able Company's Civil Service, of .• 'Hi 

At Vcrdachtllum, on the 5th NovemliiT, 'he Lady 
of Brooke Cuiiliffe, Esq, nl adanehivr. 

Al Kurnool, on the morning of tin 6ili Novem- 
ber, the Lady oi Lieutenani O. Mott, 2d Batt, 
9th Regt. N. I. of a -on. 

Jan. 4. Lady of A. Flower. Eoq. ofa dnughter. 

Dec 31. Mrs. W. Slewnrt. of a «i>n. 

Jan. ft. 1 ady of Major £, P. Sttvenson, of aeOn. 

5. Mrs. I ord, of Nellorc, of a daughter. 

14. Lady of Capt. Kundall, Deputy Military 
Auditor General, of a son. 

At the Presidency, on the morning of the 8th 
Jan. the Lady of Major George Keates, of a son. 

16. At Kilpauk, the Lady of Capt.Ormsby, of a 
(laughter. 

19. Lady of W. Scott, Esq. of a daughter. 

Sept. 15. Ladv ot Win Brown, Esq. of a son. 

26. Hon. Mrs.T. Hams, of a daughter. 

10. Lady of Lucy Gray Ford. E^'q. of a daughter. 

19. Mrs. Louisa Aim'ee Slaclen of a son. 

SO. I.ady of Capt. Trewman, of a'daughtcr. 

Oct. I. Lady of W. Atkinson, Bsq. of adaughtcr. 

Sept. 13. Lady of George I'urke, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

Oct. 7. Lady of Tiieut.-Coloncl Podmore, of a 
daughter. 

6. Ladv of James Taylor, Esq. of a son. 

11. Lady of Henry Oaks, Esq. of a ion. 

Jail, 8. Lady.of Major E. P, Stephenson, ftd Batt. 
25th Regt. of a daughter. 

Dec. 27. Lady of Capt. C. A. Walker, i Batt. 
Rth Uegt. N. J. of adauglitcr, 

Jan. 8. Lady of Licut..Col, J. Welsh, of a 
daughter. 

Jan. 29. At Foonumille, Lady of Lieut. Cross, of 
a son. 

.Tan. 2. loidy Annabella Macleod. of a daughter. 

6. At Cannanore, Lady ut James Wyst, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Hyderabad, on tlie 13th November, Henry 
Russell, Esq. to Miss M. Clntilde Mottet. 

Lately at Quilon, Capt. Hargrave to Miss Nixon. 

a7th Jan. Capt. John Mavne to Mrs, Whyte. 

Irately at Kanam, Mr. F. Gnoan to Miss Heinne. 

ftd Jan. Lieut. Henry Smith, Fort A4iutant of 
Masulipatam. to Miss Frances Watson, 

Jan. l. Tlie Rev. W. Malkin to Miss ToBer, 
eldest daughter of Sir S. Toller, Advocate-Oen. 

Jan. II. G. Stratton, Esq, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of T. Lewis, Esq. of Baling, Middle- 
sex. 

2. At Masulipatam, Lieut. H. Smith, Fort Adju- 
tant of Masulipatam to Miss F. Watson. 

Dec. II. Lieut. Bond, Artillery, to Mrs. A. 
Mackay, widow of the late Capt. Mackay, Hon. 
Company’s Service. 

Nov. 29. Lieut. H. U. King, igth N. I. to Mill 
M. A. King, „ , 

Oct. 5. John Dent, Esq. to Miss Emily Jane 
Rukelti. 

5. Rev. H. C. Banks to Mrs. C. A. I, Johnston. 

y. James Balllie Pender, Esq. Surgeon, to Mill 
Moiia Rosalie Boyd, 
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DBATriS. 

On thiLftSih MfivninW, FranciB David^ the Infant 
Son of Mr. David Uo$b. 

On Hhiirsday last, the SSth Tilovember, Mn. Sarah 
Host,' the wife of Mr. David ItoM, afier a slum 
nndLaevere illness, which she borewith Christian 
foititttde and resianaron— deeply rtgrett dby 
her relations and friends. 

9 th Jan. At the PresideorVf Mrs. Theodora 
Virginia De U'-il'a, aged 17 . 

8 th, At Pondicherry, Charles Faare, Esq. aged 

69 . 

18th- Dec. At Baiswarnh, near CondapiJly, Ma- 
jor C. .Saltwell, aged 33. 

I 6 th Nov. l-inii Aveiy Trueman, of 1 st bait. 
16th regiiii '(It of K. 1.'. I. 

Jan. Depntv (7oirimissary llarhiw, of the 
Rocket br :;jde. 

I 8 tii. A' Cannanore, the infant daughter of Jas. 
Wyse, F. q. 

06lh Dic. At n.ingalore, Lieut. <7o], Robbins, 
H. M. 69th legiimiit. 

Mh Jan. Paulina Cli, Ninon, wife of Major 
Nixon. AruUery, 

At Vipery. at the house of Mr. John Forbes, Mr. 
Jacob Daniel KKln, aged t5 year«, 3 months 
and 9 davB, the only s m of the late Rev. Ch. 
Daniel Klfm, of the Tranqiiebar Mission. 

14th Jan. At the hoiuc of Mr. George Robeit- 
son, St Thonifi, Mrs. JUstma Quicklv. the eldest 
daughter of the late Dr. Nicolas Cabau, aged 
about 40. 

16th. At Lord CUve*s Canal, Nicolas Adam, 
aged 33 . 

18th Oct, Lieut. F. A. Prescot', of the I3lh 
r.g ment Madras Nhtive Infantry. 

loth Sept Rev. Frederick White, late Chaplain 
to the Flag Ship on the Madras Station. 

89th. Mrs. Louioa Aimee Sladcii. 

Mr. Wifeof ke, laie Purser of the Coromandel. 

Id Oct. Captain Thomas Hod* 0 n. 

8th, Lieut. Hervey, of the 3d batt. 30th regt. 


BOMBAY. 

The Sultan of Muscat has assem- 
bled all the Arab tribes, and is in person 
gone to take Balireiliti, be has been se- 
verely beaten by some Wababee horse; 
blit is resolved to renew the attack, al- 
thoiigii he, ^|nd all bis party, were obliged 
to fly to their ooats, &c. 

yiCB^ ADMIRALTY COURT. 

Insiance Sidfi, Ship Ernaad, 

On Sat. Nov. 30th. Mr.StavcIy was heard 
at a considerable length on behalf of the 
captors and pra} cd for a dedree of con- 
demnation against the ship on the follow- 
ing points. 

1st. For sailing without register or cer- 
tificate of registry. 

2d. For ejtportiiig froui Bombay to 
Calcutta^ English piece goods. 

3d. For exporting from Calcutta to 
Bombay, sugars without having given 
boiid< 

4th. For fraudulent conduct in the mas- 
ter, in trading without licence or port 
clearance. 

On Tuesday the Court was occupied in 
hearing the arguments of the Advocate- 
Gdberal, 6n behalf of the hon. Com- 
pany as owners of the ship Ernaod, and 
of Mr. Stavely in' reply ; we regret ex- 
cMiiiglyihat we are' unable to give, to 
4ay(aiiy accurate report of the argumeplg, 
uiw by the learned counsel On each side 
io this most important suit-^but'wio hope 


we shall be able to do so in otur next pub 
lication : the Court adjourned till Thurs; 
day when the Judge said, that with re- 
spect to the firi>t point, the sailing witli^ 
out a regi.ster or certificate of rejgi.stry,— 
he thouglit that the vessel was ftot liable 
to the penalties imposed by the regis- 
ter acts, beciuse that at the time the 
ship was detained hy Capt. O'Brien, she 
could not have complied with the formor 
register act.s, there being in India no offi- 
cers of the description pointed out by the 
legislature to curry them into execution ; 
it had been so decided at home by the. 
King in council upon appeal from Madras 
in a case in whicii the Judge said he had 
been counsel there, reversing the judg- 
ment below ; the last act of the 55 Geo. 
3d making provisions for carrying into 
effect in India the act.s of the 2o, 27, 34. 
Geo. 111. was not known there, at the 
time the ship sailed from Calcutta, nor 
at the. time of her being seized near 
Bombay; that statute took away all 
doubt a.s to the point ; but if it was 
thought to be a case requiring- legislative 
intcM'positioii, this was sufficient to justi- 
fy the measure. With regard to tlie 
second and third points, the Judge said 
he continued to he clearly of opinion, that 
the importing of Europe goods into Cal- 
cutta, otherwise than coming (/tVeef from 
the mother country ; and also the export- 
porting from Calcutta of sugars, without 
having given bond to carry them to some 
other of his Majesty’s English plantations 
or to England, Ireland, Wales, or Ber- 
wick, were breaches of the statutes 15 
Car. 2. C. 7. and 12 Car. 2. C. 18. which 
would subject the ship to condemnation 
but, as the importing of Europe produc e 
into Calcutta, atid the exporting of Sugar 
from Calcutta without having first given 
bond, were offences committed at Cal- 
cutta, and as the 12 Car. 2. C. 18. directl 
cd suits for breaches of that statute to 
be brought in any court of record, and 15 
Car. 2. C. 7. in any of his Majesty's courts 
in the lands, islands, colonics, planta- 
tions, territories or places where the of- 
fence was committed or in any court of 
record in England ; he had doubts whe- 
ther* he had any jurisdictfoa upon these 
points over this ship in the Vice Admiral«> 
ty Court at - Bombay on the instance side. 
He said that doubt had struck hfm 
when preparing the decree, and he wished 
to hear Mr. Stavely on'Hbe subject. Mr. 
Sravely; for th'd captors, not being pce- 
pafed to go into this point, the Judge di- 
rected the cause to stand over for further 
hearing on Wednesday, on aigument as to 
the jurisdiction, and also, , if neeMsttry, 
as to the fourtbpoiiit, as to-wMchb6%aii 
before stopped thaCouncil for thB^eppCors; 
having po doubt, pf the tlife»2d 

and 3d points an4 havfngbfiir 
npt perceived the dUScplty as to the jur 
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ris4ictio(i.-r^>ie original groundof seizure, 
U9 t 9 tijic want of certificate, being clesjurly 
witbin the junsdiction, if that objection 
had been applicable to sliipa built in 
imlia^ 

The Chaplains attached to tlie Pros! > 
dency of Bombay, have been stationed ac> 
cording to the following geographical ar- 
rangement. 

The Ucv. N. Wade at St. Thomas’s 
Church Bombay. 

Rev. H. Davies, at Colahali andTannali. 
Rev. T. Carr, at Surat. 

J. Rawlins, at Kaira. 

Thomas Robinson at Seroor and Poona. 
John Saudwith, Ksq. is appointed by 
the Bishop of Calcutta, Registrar of the 
Archdeaconry of Bombay. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct, 6. Lstdv of Capt. Siiry, of a «on. 

Nov. h. L.-«ly of Capt. Hictiatd Morgan, of a 

M.ARHIACE. 

Sept. Si. Capt. Malcolm Ale N id to Miss Mai y 

FORT .MARLBOROUGH. 

DEATHS. 

July 1 ■». At Fort Marlhro, Capt, Thomas Capson, 
latv of tiu' Country’s Service. 

Awg. t'j. i.ieut. Alexander Irvine, of the Hon, 
(.umpaiiy's European Uegt. aged 96. 

CEYLON. 

fllififitf* by if is Excellency the Covernor^ 
— For some lime past the Colona Koilc, a 
district of the province of Satfiajiaui, bor- 
dering on tlie Alahaganipattoo, has been 
ir*fe*«ted by a gang of depredators, headed 
by one Oiakiitiine Mohandiram, by casta 
Wa.sheriii!in, and a native of the village of 
Oiakinime in tlie Mahagaiiipatto, hutwho 
had accepted employ with the King of 
Kundy, and obtained the title of Muiiaii- 
diraiii for liis services against the English 
in the war of 1R0.3. He had no fixed 
aliode, blit several places of re.sort on each 
Side of tiic NVellaway river, and Loth in 
the maiiiime pioviuce and the interior. 

Ih'peiited complaints had been made 
that passpugers were stopped, rifted, and 
HI used by this pang— and the traders 
in salt were obliged to purcliase at an ad- 
\ anced price from the Mohandiraiii, who 
waseiiulded to supply them by theft from 
the Leways of the Mchapampattoo.— He 
was de.scribed as a daring man, always 
well armed and attended, and possessing 
from his power great inftuence among the 
lower headmen of both provinces— in so 
iiiucb. that it was extremely dilftcuU to ob- 
min the necessary intelligence or co-ope- 
fjgtipti for his apprehension. 

A pursuit was sopie weeks, ago undei- 
taken both from Baiubangtotte and Saf- 
fragui^ under Mr. Backhouse in the 
former quarter, and Lieutenant Malcolm 
iji tlHi,Uc$eTr«;bttS after much fatigue and 
exposure during heavy rains, the rivers 
Asiatic Joarti. — No, 19. 


being swollen, aud (he country in many 
places inundated, those gentlemen were 
obliged to return to their stations without 
securing the Mohaudirain, though several 
of liis adherents were' apprehended and 
the party di.«pcr8ed. 

Mr. Blacklioii.se however continued his 
enquiries— aud having on the 3d instant 
received secret infurmatioiiof the Mohan- 
di ram’s track, he immediately pursued 
him by a sudden night march of thirty 
mi'es, to the village Galawarve. 

It was found that he had left that plac.e 
in the evening of the same day — but being 
reported to be still in the neighbourhood, 
a party of some headmen aud three Malay 
soldiers were sent in seaidi of him, who 
secured aud hroughi him in without resis- 
tance, and lie is now safely lodged in the 
Tower of Miimbangrotfc. 

Much praise is veiy worthily bestowed 
by the Ceylon government on the geiiflf- 
iiian who caused the apprehension of tli&t 
thief. 

We are happy to say that the weather 
which liasconrititied so long uufttvourable 
seems now likely to cease.. We do not re- 
member ever to have witnessed such 
heavy rains as have fallen in the course of 
the last tlirec months. The season lias 
begun to clear at Gailee, and the present 
cessation of l ain at Colombo creates a hope 
that an entire cliange is now likely to take 
place. It does not appear howcierthat 
the cro})s have sulfered any serious injury, 
or that the countiy has been in the least 
degree unlieali^iy. 

It is w’orthy of observation . that the 
monsoons have never before been known 
to extend to so late a period of the year, 
liimigli it has been remarked lliat for 
the last tliicc or four years (hey have been 
considerably retarded beyond those jie- 
riods at which they were formerly ex- 
pected to break up. 

We some time .^ince mentioned that a 
book had been fuiiiid on an island in or 
neat Torres’ Straits, intimating the loss of 
thcKliza, Captain MiiiTuy, on his {mssacn 
to Bengal ; and the melancholy fnet )<« 
now confirmed by Captain WHlIianvs, of 
tlic Fredeiick, by whom the book was 
found, givitig * a journal of proceedings^ 
of two boars belonj>ing to the Eliza,- 
wrcckcd the 1 llU of June, 18IB.* 

Ceylon^ Aoo. *27.— Last night a most 
outrageous and desperate attempt was 
maile to rob the Oeneral Treasury at tn.s 
place— Tire. robbers succeeded in eftt'Cting 
au eutratice into the outer a])«Ttinent cf 
the Treasury, but were fortunately unqbUt 
to penetrate the rooms in whictv 
«oqey is kept. Some .boxes, howerev^ 
whji^ were in the rooA, were brokenopbii 
by them, which, luckily, Cdntained uothfon 
but empty gnimy bags. A roil of mbv 
rope was left behind by the nibbcts, sup^ 

VoL. IV. O 
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posed to have been foi* the purpose 6i 
drawing. up their booty, hail their enter- 
prise proved successful. The heavy and 
incessant rain, which fell during the night 
and the darkness necessarily atu*nding it, 
particularly favoured the execution of 
their nefarious purpose. 

This attpuipt is rendered tlic more 
daring, as it is the second of the same 
kind which has been made within the 
short space of three weeks— and although 
a considerable reward was offered by Ho- 
vernmeut for the apprehension of the per- 
petrators of this act of outrage: no clue 
to their discovery has, hitherto, been ob- 
tained. 

The most lamentable accident has 
happened at Colombo. On Monday the 
27tb January about eight o'clock in tlie 
evening, a cutter from the Iphigenia 
frigate was upset at a little distance from 
Uie Zeburgh battery. 

There were on board, Lieut. Saunders 
of the Iphigenia, Mr. Windsor a Midship, 
man, eight seamen and a boy, with Lieut. 
Forster of H. M. 2d Ceylon, and en.«igns 
Campbell, Haswell and Coane of the 73d 
regiment, 

Lieut. Forster, the midshipman, and 
six seamen were saveit, but Lieut. Saun- 
ders, all the three officers of the 73d, two 
seamen and the boy unfortunately pe- 
rished. The night was clear, and the 
moon shone bright, but the wind was 
blowing fresh, and the sea was running 
high ; there does not appear to have bfeti 
the least reason to attribute this cala- 
mitous event to any fault whntcver of the 
commanding officer or the boat's crew— 
it was a misfortune that could neither be 


At the sale at the General Treiuary on 
25tb Dec, bills on Bengal commenced at 
22}, and closed selling at 22 fadams cur- 
rency, P. S. R. 

On 27th bills on England were sold af 
from 14 R. D. and 7 Fan. to 1^ P. £. St. 

When his Excellency the Governor was 
last in Kandy, there was brought before 
his notice, a boy whose mother positively 
declared him to be the son of the unfor- 
tunate Major Davis. Some indeed are 
credulous enough to believe, tliat this boy 
currying the most evident marks of Eu- 
ropean blood is the son of a Kaiidiau wo- 
man by a Kandian blacksmith, as proba- 
ble a supposition as that he may be the 
son of a Chinese woman by a Malay fa-^ 
ther ; the probability of his being the son 
of that unfortunate Uritisli oificcr caused 
tlie Governor to order him to be educated 
in the seminary at Colombo. 

Govt. Advertiser y 2Sth Jun. 1817.— 
Oerriway Pattoo and Mahagam Pattoo 
are to be united into one distiict, under 
the name. District of Taugalle. 


CIVIL APPOINTMPJ^TS. 

Dec. 4, 18|6.— Hany St. Leger Assist. 
Collr. in district of Jaffiiapntam. 

J.A. Farrell, Esq. to be Collector of 
Taiigallee. 

R. M. Sneyd, Esq. Assisaiit Collr. 

J. Downing, Ei>q. is removed to the col- 
lectorship of Mutura. 

D. Starke, Esq. Assist, to Commissary 
of Revenue. 

H. Wright, Esq. Provincial Judge of 
Matura. 

BIRTHS. 


foreseen nor prevented— a great sea broke 
over the boat's quarter, and she was in- 
stantly filled and turned keel upwards; 
two of the seamen who could not swim 
clang to the boat and were saved ; lieuc. 
Forster got hold of an oar, and with the 
help of one of the seamen reached the 
harbour, when, after being nearly ex- 
hausted he was assisted by Mr. Windsor 
in saving himself upon a dhony ; the other 
seamen escaped by swimming; Ensign 
Campbell was thrown upon the rocks at 
the mouth of the harbour, and erery 
means were used in vain by the medical 
gentlemen to restore his lifeless body. In 
the course of the next morning the bodies 
oCeosign Haawell, the two seamen and 
the boy wer^ found, and at five o'clock 
the two offi^rs and the boy were in- 
tend in the burial ground on the south 
e^auade y Big Kxoelleiicy the Governor 
with all Ms JStafir, tlie eaptain and officers 
of the Iphigenh^ .the 73d regimeut, the 
offiaera of the pther regiments and artil- 
lery, in garriMu, and all the drilians in 
GeldiDbo attend^ 


87th Dec. I aHy of ' ient. Col. O'Connell, H. M. 

73itl regiment, of a »on. 

8 d January. Mri, Dawann* of a tiauahter. 

Stii. Lady of Capt. Truter Connor, ofa daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

14’h Not. Mr. C. Waiker, lit Officer of ilie 
Goyemment brig, Kandyan, to Mita Sopliiu 
Daliymple. 

DEATHS. 


Sath Dec. At Tangallc, Capi, Rnbefta, H M« 
ad Ceylon regiment. Commandant of Haw- 
banrotte. 


Sd Jaf). At Colombo, Lieut. Hone, H. M. ut 
Ceylon regiment. 

Will. At Pde Oalle, Lieut. O. Halliday, H. M. 
ipth regiment. 

tsth. At C>>lombo, infant daughter of Baron 
Von Coorady. 

Slat Not. At Colombo, Capt. Samuel Allen 
Wbee «r, l«( Ceylon regiment. 

The Ceylon Oorernment Gazette announcea tJid 
heaw lota wluch the Island haa auatainod In 
the death of W. Tolfrey, Esq. on tb«4tb Jea. 
after e severe iilocta of 14 Jays contlauhii^ 
which terminated a life eminentlf dtVvtedd 
others^ hit death appeera to have 
eaclted universal rcgrei, ^ 


JAVA. 

The Java Otmrtmmt Gasette wu Su- 
perceded by the Beteriasche Counffit, on 
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tl\c 2Qtjt of Aogiat. It is published 
twice a week, in the Putdi lanKoage. The 
'appdlutmeuts to the Kesideucies that have 
iHsrn made by the Dutch Government are 
iTot supposed to promise the most bencfi- 
riul result. The Governor has refusi^d to 
guarantee tlie protection of tlm Rajahs 
and Native Princes, now settled in tiieir 
domiuionif, according to the policy adept- 
ly by the English ; so that it is not pro- 
bable the existing order of things will long 
remain. The approaching departure of 
the British Authorities is, we understand, 
extremely regretted by the native powers, 
and the sticceeding (vovernment regarded 
with dislike and alarm, occj^ioned by the ‘ 
apprehension tliai is eiiteftakied of the 
4dd system of rule being restore<l. The 
refusal of the guarantee which British 
justice demanded, affords an argiiineiit un- 
favourable to their interests, and indicates 
aeliAtige in the principles of the adminis- 
tration that has liceii pursued sioce the 
colonies came into our possession. 

'Hie Dutch certainly have good reason 
to rpgrnt the departure of our troops from 
the Colony so soon, as the 2d division of 
their forces from Holland is not expected 
fill tlie end of November, and there is 
evident dhxathfactioti among the natives, 
— The Ex-Sultan of Djocjocarta, who has 
been residing here as a .state prisoner 
«incehis return from Penang, was delect- 
ed about five days ago in fomenting an 
an insurri'ctioti ; — liis plans arc not yet 
fully known, but the Duicli iheinselves de- 
clare, tliat the intention appeared to he a 
general and indiscriiiiinatc massacre of 
the Europeans, and tliat he had collected 
many adherents for this desperate under- 
taking. His quarters arc now strictly 
watched, and tliree or four of liis retinue 
iiave been sent to tiie jail of Batavia, 
where of course they must die, for It is 
such a place that a prisoner scarcely ever 
survives the whole mouth. — Penang Gaz, 

Extract from the Proclamation of the 
Dutch Government at Jiatavia. 

Vour sudden burst of heartfelt joy, in- 
Iiabitants of Java, on learning tlie regener- 
ation of our native country, proved how 
gladly you would welcome the moment 
wiieii the interrupted relations miglit be 
restored. New disturbance.s delayed tills 
happy period, 'i'lie Netherlands army, 
partly destined for youi* protection, was 
first oblit^d to ruu to anus, and fight to- 
gether with those of the allied powers, 
the glorious strife of liberty and depeu- 
deuce* Rut scarcely was their victory 
ensured, when his Majesty again turned 
Ids eyes towards you. 

That these possessions restored to 1dm 
by a just and magnanimous ally, should be 
' without delay placed under the Nether- 
lands government, was HisMs^esty's cnoi- 
.mandnud ^ur oomiplssioii,,tiua motaeat 


has arrived ; and it is to us a feeling of the 
highest satisfaction to be able to proclaim 
it to you. 

You come under the rule and protection 
of a sovereign sprung from that race which 
id most dear to the Netlierlands, from 
which all Nethcrlamis, inspired with 
noble ardor, sought for its preservation, 
and, by the aid of divine providence, ob- 
tained it. 

Netherlands India to Netherland re- 
stored, should participate in the preserva- 
tion, and, witli God's blessing, attain to 
more than its former splendor. Such is 
the fixed design of the King, and our ef- 
forts c.in and sliatl have no other motive 
than the joint welfare of both. 

In tliese our endeavonrs wc look for as- 
sistance and support from all ; for the 
prhinple^ wliich guide us are Just, liberal, 
and niiid. Their only object is to pro- 
mote general and individual prosperity. 
Our intentions of adlierliig to these prin- 
ciples are unshaken ; — our means of 
mamtaining them powerful. A strict oi - 
servanceof the social duties, in accord- 
ance with the general and particular laws 
and regulations, is the easy and generous 
condition on which His Mujesty coin- 
niauds us to promise his paternal protec- 
tion to all wlio live under his dominion, 
witliout exception. 

'I'o take a i^ealous, faithful, and honor- 
able interest in promoting tlie public ser- 
vice, to avoid ail oppressive and arbi- 
trary treatment of any one whomsoever, 
is the certain way for all, whether high or 
low ill office, to iiecome sharers in His 
Majesty's favour. Such a line of conduct, 
therefore, we sliall as certainly feel it our 
duty to acknowledge and reward, as to 
check and resist, severely and impartially, 
a ooiitriry beliaviour, should such an un- 
locked for instHiiec* occur. 

With these dispositions also, thegovern- 
ment entrusted to him ii« tins day assumed 
by our colleagues, the Baron van der Ca- 
pellan, on wlioin it has plea.sed His Ma- 
jesty to confer the permanent dignity of 
Governor-General of Netherlands India, 
and Cominandcr-in-Chiefof His Majesty's 
land and sea forces jo the east of the Capie 
of Good Hope. 

We do further declare, in order to obvi- 
ate all iiiteiTuprion or difficulty in the re- 
gular course of afTairs, tliat the existing 
laws and regulations for the administration 
of Justice, the matiagenieiit and collection 
of tlic public revenues and resources, agri- 
culture, commerce, navigation, and all 
other branches remain of general effect. 
And we do desire and command that the 
aame be respected and obeyed by all, and 
be maintained by those to whom thecharge 
and execution thereof is confided, In the 
name and ou the behalf of the Nefhe^and 
government, until we shall hate feVthcr 
provided therein. 
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We Oi^fa that from henceforth, in all 
civil and criminal actions at law, the sen- 
tence shall be pronounced in the name and 
iRlthority of the Kinji; of the NetherUuds. 

' Finally, we direct all persons holding 
phblic ofHces or situations, to continue 
in charge thereof, in so far as we have not 
already made, or shall hereafter make, 
other arrangeinents for the (Mscliar^e of 
the duties thereunto attached. 

And in order that no one may pretend 
ignorance thereof, these prejieiits shall be 
proclaimed and afB'xed in the most solemn 
inaDiicr at the scat of Government (Hoof- 
stad, metropolia), ntid at the diirerent re- 
sidencies, both ill the Dutcli and native 
langua^^es. 

Given at Batavia this IDtli day of 
August 1816. 

(Signed) C. T. Kloot. 

Van DBii Cacelien. 

A. A. Buyskes, 
Commissioners General, 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney y August 8, 1816. 

Arrived the Trial, Captain Burnet, which 
sailed from this port ou the ‘27tli of May, 
1 815,and shared with the colonial schooner 
Brothers in the severe conflict at New 
Zealand on the 20th of August following, 
the circumstances attending which en- 
counter the public are already in posses- 
sion of. P'roin thence procei'^Mng to the 
Society Islands, she reac!ie>l I'miao at a 
crisis which wa.s desiy.iied by the un- 
friendly inhabitants of Oialieite to de- 
termine. tiie fate of Pouiarreo and his ad- 
herents, the B<)oree Atita, or ** praying 
people,'* the appellation given to tlwise 
who liad renounced idolatry and profess- 
ed a desire lo embrace Christiauiiy. Tiie 
attack u|iuii tho<<e quieilv disposcfi people 
was reserved tor the Sabbath Day, when 
their opponents cnii'iidered they would be 
employed in t.ic duties of devotion : and 
so sudden was the attack that the latter im- 
rocdiately gave way, until by the presence 
of mind and bravery of an Giiglisliinan 
who resided amongst them, the ardor of 
the assailants received a check, and the 
pursuers were in turn pursued with con- 
siderable loss. ('a|)taiii Burnet reports 
that the attack taking place close to the 
sea side, the Kiiglisliinau tixed a swivel 
on the stern of one of their canoes, which 
he plied with such wonderful effect, that 
after a few discharges the assailants coiu- 
menccfl apreripitate retreat, leaving up- 
wards of forty dead upon the beach. 
Captain Burnet proceeded then to the 
Marquesas ; and on bis return to Eiroao, 
which occupied an iuteival of three 
months, had the pleasuie to learn that 
the engagement above alluded to had been 
, decisive; Arst, in placing I’omaree in the 
full sovereignty of the Uiands ; and next. 
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in thoroughly s'ubdiiiug the ^ipi|*it of re- 
volt among his rebellious subjects. It 
had formerly been their plan of waritore 
to hunt the defeated party up Into the 
mountains, and upon both sides kill all 
within their power; but from an excel- 
lence of policy, for wiiich this Venerable 
Chief is doubtless indebted to the wise 
and benevolent counsel of liis Christian 
friends, the Missionaries, he adopted the 
more conciliatory course of extending am- 
nesty to the revoliers, from whom a so- 
lemn promise rf allegiance was exacted 
upon their return to good order. 

The Active, in which Mr. Crook and 
family went, had not arrived at the 
islands when Mr. Burnet left, as that 
vessel would necessarily remain some time 
at the Bay of Islands, which was her first 
intended destination. The QiicCii Char- 
lotte had hovvwer gone for the Marque- 
sas, and is by this time homeward bound. 

The Turecd, C.tpt. Eddis, arrived from (lit 
DervvciU at Sydney, Ajnil 47. tsi6 — Sti hringil 
infunuaiiun of the >ate arrival there of the Emu, 
on the 4ilu 

BIRTHS. 

SdJan.f8i6. Lady of I tent Foriter, Com ofH.M. 
brig Rmii, of a Kon. 

Lady of the late Ellis Brent. Esq. Judge Advnr. 

cate of this territory, of a daughter, 
nth July, ISIS. Lady of R. Jenkms, Eeq. of 
(••oigc. Street, of a son. 
esth Aug. Lady of his honor Lieut. -Governor 
M'llie, ofa d.uigluer. 

44(1 Oct, Mrs. \V. R. Jackson, of a daugiiter. 
MARRIAGES. 

CtliJan ISltl. Idcnt. Came, H.M. 46lh regiment, 
to hiougliloti. cldist dang ter of \V. 
Broughton. E^q, Assnia* i Coinin s-ary Oeiie. 
r.il, and Magistrate tor the County of Cum- 
lierland. 

13>hMaici), 1816. C.ipl. Read, ofthe Mcrcli.int 
Scivice, to Miss Eliz. iliuir, oi Casilcieagh 
street 

«4th April, At St, Pli li|.»., Sjdcn y. Mr. K. Sid- 
donsi, comnianiler of i),r br.g ''•'iphpJI Mac- 

7 tiarie, to Mis.> Jane I'owcll di -.ihiiTof Mrs. 
’owell, of th ■ Varainatta Road. 
fiSth June. AnJ. Bvrrit, to Miss M. Best. 
DEATHS. 

4th .Tan. IS 16. A; Wiiidsoi. Mr. \V. Gaudry, 
seiilt'r. 

ttlst March. Mrs. Palmei, wife of Mr. J, Pal- 
mer, ol Svdrc) . 

44d. Mr. W. H. Man«rl. 

May 1816. Mr^. -i.iir<ird, wife of Rrv. W. Staf. 

ford. Vicar n Overliniv Wurccsteishue. 

Tib Ocl. Mr. I. Keddingt ip. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

We copy from the Madias Councp 
the following extract of a letter from 
an officer on board liis Majesty's ship 
Zebra, dated, the 10th of August, 
which describes her sufferings ; 

** Nothing wor.'h men ioniiig occurred 
daring our passage here, uutil we arrivedoff 
the bauk of Lagullas, where wc met with 
all sorts of disasters fi*om the most violent 
squalls and gaUts I everwitnessed— one of 
them very nearly upset us, split our sails 
to pieces, and the lightning took atvay 
our fore atuLmain yar^« We were taken 
abiiqH with a heavy gale from th^ S, W, 
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w^iich lasted three days ; fortunately we 
were enabled to repair the damages very 
^tuickly, and a few days carried us close 
up to the IV.iy ; but a N. W. gale came on 
again, blowing with great fury, and drove 
us olf the bank.— On the 26th of July, 
we contrived to reach Simon’s Bay, aud 
I had hoped all our troubles were at an 
end for some lime-, but on the night of 
the 29th it blew a perfect hiirricanc from 
N. W. during which the RdvolulioUiialrc 
parted her cal)le3, ami drove on board tljc 
iZebra, sweeping every tiling in her way, 
and after reuitiining on board us half an 
hour, she swung clear, drifted on shore, 
and took us with her, where we remained 
two days, striking the ground very hea- 
vily, and the two vessels foul of each 
otlicr nearly the whole time. Had not 
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the Zebra * been the strongest vesse^ 
that could be put together, nothing cOuld 
possibly have prevented her going to 
pieces, or had we grounded five yard;^ 
further ahe;id or astern, nothing could 
have saved us from going to pieces upon 
the rock ; the Rdvolutionoaire is, we hare 
reason to believe, very much damaged, 
she at one time gained on the pumps, 
hut since they got her off, sue has lUade 
much less water, but she must be hove 
down.— Tlie Zebra, 1 am happy to say, 
has not made a drop of water, thougli 
her false keel is knocked off, aud her rud- 
der and her upper works cut to pieces by 
the frigate. 


* The Ztbia ii a teak ship, built at Bumbar. 


Jtme InteUigcnce. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

The Jiiil to regulate the trade to and 
from places wiJhiii the cliarter limits of 
the East -India Company, and his Majes- 
ty's p().'«se.’5sioii,-v ill the Medite' . aiiean, has 
been aiiicndccl on rccoJiiinitiiL or, and two 
rlan^V'^ in trod need by wliici it is enacted 
fhai the l.slaiid of Malta and its depend- 
encies, shall he (Urme.l to lie in Europe ; 
hui tli.it no coiistri.ciioii be ■ ut on the 
Act to prevent the introduction into Mal- 
ta or tiibiahar of articles now Importa- 
ble into tl e United Kiimdom. 

A Report has l>ee:i made hy the Com- 
mons, to whom the Pctilions of the East- 
India Company, ami of certain Proprie- 
tors (if East-lndia Stock, were referred, 
ui which it is stated that it has been 
proved that the mediuiii rate of peace 
freight of the ships emiraerated in the 
Petition is about per ton, being jg8 
below the lowe.st rate at which the Com- 
pany has been able to ton tract for since 
the com lusiou of the war. Tlie Com- 
mittee argue, that notwithstanding ^Ihe 
explicit language of the Act of 1799, 
rendering tlie owner-s incapable of claim- 
ing any increase of the fixed rate of peace 
freight, it appears that expectations have 
“been entertained that relief would be 
granted in the event of the expenses of 
outfit becoming greatly disproportioned, 

' but that it seems clear tliat such expecta- 
tions can only be justified in those cases 
where contracts were in strict conformity 
to the Act, on the principle of an invari- 
ftble peace freight. The Report proceeds 
to state the setting aside of the claims of 
' six ships contracted for in 1611, and four 
regular extra ships, and that upon the 
^remaining twenty-four cases great dilB- 
l)tis been found in forming an opi- 


nion. They are of decided Opinion, tliM 
a relaxation of the principles of fixed 
tender should occur as seldom as possible, 
but that cii^iiinstances would render a li- 
teral execution of their contracts peculi- 
arly hard up 'n the owners of the twen- 
ty-four, The Committee conceive, that the 
only course of relief would be to permit 
the ship-owners, on payment of the pe- 
nalty of £5,000 for non-performance of 
tlieir contracts, to receive an improved 
rate of freight not nii>rc than £6 per ton. 
Also, that the proceedings of the Court ol 
Dii-ectors on this matter, be reported tc^ 
Parliament. The Committee also, recom- 
mend tlie revi-sioii and improvement ot 
the laws afTcctiug the Company's shipping 
system. 

A Bill foundcxl on the above Report, to 
authorize the Directors to make extraor- 
dinary allowances to the owners of certain 
ships, was ordered to he printed on the 
13th June, whi('li enacts that the East- 
India Company may allow the owners ot 
certain ships an additional sum for frcigiit 
upon payment of penalty ; which allow- 
ance is to be abated in case of the reduc- 
tion in tlie price of articles. If owuer> 
become entitled to additional. cliargt> 
arising in war time, no allowance to be 
made. Payment of bond may be deduct- 
ed out of the freight atid earnings of the 
ship; bond is cancelled in case of 
or capture. The Act does not altci 
contracts and agreements by which 
tlie said sliips are let or liired. All 
future allowances or .agreements of Com- 
pany with ship-owners to be laid before 
P.irliament. 

The following is a summary of the 
state of the East India Company's annual 
account ta 1st May, 16 17. 
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Receipts in the 
Tercit. branch ;£100,000 
Do. Commerc. 6,486,191 

6,586,191 

l^ayments in Ter- 
rit. branch 1,965,963 
Do. Commerc. 4,458,358 

6,424,321 

Territ. Debts 7,290,526 ~ 

Territ. Assets 3,222,773 

Territ. Assets (lef. .. .. 4,067,753 

Commerc. Debts 2>130,533 
Couuuer. Assets 2 1 ,066,229 

Commerc. Assets in favour 18,935,696 

Assets in favour .. .. 14,867,943 

To amount of Company’s 
Home Bond Debt, bear- 
ing 5 per cent. Inte- 
rest .. .. ie3,958,175 

Do. do. not bear- 
ing Interest 15,417 3,973,592 

Assets in favour .. .. i?10, 894,351 

Carlton Mag 29, 18l7.^His 

Royal Highness the Prince Regent was 
this day pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to confer the bo> 
nor of Knighthood upon Tlioroas Stam- 
ford Raffles, Esq. late Lieutenant-Gover- 


nor of Java and ita dependencies. Sir 
Thomas presented a copy of his History 
of Java. 

Same day, His Royal Hiahness the 
Prince Regent w.is pleased, to confer the 
honor of Knighthood on Ralph Rice, Esq. 
Recorder of Priure of Wales’s island. 

Bast India //oi/re.— Capt. W. Forrest 
has been appointed by the Court of Direc- 
tors to succeiHl Sir J.Cuiininghani, as In- 
spector of Military Stores for IndisL and 
Capt. Peter Paitc, late of the Bomb^ es- 
tablishment, to succeed Capt. Forrest as 
Assist. Inspector. 

Lieut. Colonel R. Gordon ; Capt. J. S. 
Crofts, Suru:eon W. Mackic, and Capt. 
S. Snook of the Bombay Marine have re- 
tired from the service. 

Mr. James Sandwith is permitted by 
the Court of Directors to proceed lo Bom- 
bay to praciisc as an Attorney in the Re- 
corder’ Court at that Presidency. 

We arc requcstotl to conect a mistake 
in our Journal for May, p. 500, relative 
to reports of cases decided in the Court of 
the Recorder, and Supreme Court at 
Madras. Notes of the kind alluded to 
were, in the course of the last year, pri- 
va‘ely printed there for the use of that 
settlement, but nut intended for publica- 
tion. 


CIVIL COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY. 


We have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing account of the proceedings at 
Hertford CoUege, on the 29th of May, 
when a numerous deputation of the Court 
of Directors visited that institution, for 
the purpose of receiving the report of the 
College Council, as to the result of the 
general examination of the students, and 
likewise for that of presenting prizes to 
those who had distinguished themselve.s. 
The College had the honor of a vi.sit from 
Mr. Canning, Lord Binning, and the 
Bishop of London, the visitor; from the 
two former for the first time. 

The Directors arrived first. Short- 
ly after their arrival they proceeded to the 
council room, when the following docu- 
uicnts were laid before them as usual. 

A report on the state of the discipline 
and literature of the college. 

The several exaiiiination lists. 

A list of the students who had been 
awarded prizes, and had obtained other 
honorable distinctions. 

l*he rank of the students who were 
fhcD leaving the college for India, as 
settled by the College Gouncil, with refer- 
ence to their industry, proficiency, and 
general good behaviour. 


The report afflirded tlie deputation 
much satisfaction} iiiusninch as it ajipem- 
cd thereby, that, notwithstanding some 
partial interruption of good order, the 
great body of the students had on the 
whole conilucted themselves with regula- 
rity, propriety, and attention to their 
studies ; and tliat the literary exertions 
of the students had been such as to reflect 
great honor on many of them, and to do 
justice to rlie opportunities of instruction 
which the college had atforded them. 

On theniTiv.il of the other disriiiguish- 
cd personages who vibited the college 
upon that occasion, the Deputation which 
litul adjourned, re-aaseniblcd, and the 
whole proceeded to the Council Room, 
where they waited till the students were 
assembled in the hall ; and the report of 
the state of tlie college, the list of the 
prizes, and some of the examination 
jia^iers, were shewn (o the Members of the 
India Board and the Bishop. 

'Hie students being assembled, the De- 
putation, accompaiilcil by Mr. Ctmulng, 
I-ord Binning, the Bishop of London, 
the College Council, and several other 
visiton, proceeded to the hall, where the 
following transactions took, place ; - ^ 
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llie Cferk to tlie Commiuee of College 
read the List of Prizes. 

.Mr. William Richard Voung read an 
English Essay of his own composition, the 
subject of which was a comparison of Car^ 
thage and Great Britain. 

■This production tifTorded very gi-eat sa- 
tisfaction. 

Reading and translating in the Persian, 
Arabic, Hindustani, Sanscrit and Ben^ 
galeafe langui^es took place, In which the 
several Students who were selected for 
that purpose acquitted themselves in a 
manner liighly creditable to themselves 
and the Professors, and very gratifying to 
ail the auditors. 

Prizes were distributed iigreeably to the 
list before-mentioned. 

The Clerk read twice the rank of the 
Students learviiig the College. 

And the Chairman addressed the Stu- 
dents to the following etfect. 

He expressed the high gratiheation felt 
himself and his colleagues at the 
favourable report ma le by the Council of 
the state of the College, and the spe- 
cimens of talent exhibited that day ; he 
remarked with pleasure also, that although 
the Bengal Students were excluded by the 
regulations from the Sanscrit Prize, seve- 
ral of them had applied successfully to 
that difKcult language, that the (lent lemeii 
who had so distinguished themselves 
were Mr. George Morris, Mr. Boulderson, 
and Mr. Raikes CUrke, and that the 
progress they had made in Sanscrit, 
w'as a pledge of their assiduity in the 
Service of the Company ; he trusted that 
all present were impressed with a sense 
of the benefits derived from that institu- 
tion, one of the most proiuiiieiit of which 
the Chairman represented to be the more 
speedy qualification for active employ than 
was found to take place prior to the esta- 
blishment of the College. 

It afforded him pleasu]*e to say, that the 
report made of tW conduct of the stu- 
dents was, upon the whole, favourable. 
Yet, he said, it was incumbent on him to 
express the pain he felt that the term had 
^eu tarnished by some instances of insu- 
bctfdiuation, and that it had been neces- 
aary to make some examples. He hoped, 
however, that such misconduct as that to 
which he had found it necessary to allude, 
would never occur again, aud that in fu- 
ture, they would eviuce their gratitude to 
their superiors by their assiduous appli- 
cation to their studies, and by their good 
conduct in every respect. 

To those students who were about to 
iegye the College finally, the Chairman 
said he would address a few words : them 
he recommended to employ the tedious 
hours which occur during a long voyage 
in improvkg the acquirements' they had 
obtained at the Cpllcge, assuring them it 
would be the means of their being the 


sooner qualified for active employment, 
and of their being distinguished in the 
Service. Them, also, he recommended 
to be kind to the natives, laying aside alt 
prejudice against them on account of 
their di (Terence of colour and manners, 
and bearing in mind, that, as subjects, 
they were entitled to all the benefits of 
good government, and as men, to all the 
ufiices of humanity. 

The Deputation then, accompanied by 
Mr. Canning and Lord Binning, proceed- 
ed to the Chapel, where the Bishop con- 
firmed several of the Students, and the 
business of the day terminated. 

The whole of tiie distinguished per- 
sonages before-mentioned, partook aftcN 
wards of an early dinner with the Friti- ' 
cipal and the Professors. 

Having been favoured also, with a 
L'St of the Students who obtained Prizes 
aud other honorable distinctions, and 
the rank of the students who then left 
the College for India, we have great plea- 
sure in laying the same before our read- 
ers. 

Studentt who obtained Prizes and other 
honorable distinctions. 

GiH)rgc James MorrKs, Medal in Clas- 
sics. Political rconomy, Persian, and 
Mathematics, and highly distinguished in 
Other departments. 

Cornelius (Jardew, Medal in Law, 
Prize in Persian writing, and highly dis- 
tinguished in otlier departments. 

Alexander Maclean, Medal in Sans- 
crit, and great credit in other depart- 
meots. 

William Richard Young, Medal in En- 
glish coin(iosition. 

Henry Smith Boulderson, Prize in Ben- 
galese, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Richard Macan, Prize in Hindustani, 
with great credit in other departments, 

Henry Petherstone, Prize in Mathema- 
tics, with great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

Colin Lindsay, Prize in Persian, anti 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Brian Houghton Hodgson, Prizes in 
Classics, in Political Economy, in Benga*. 
lose, and with great credit in other 
partments. 

William Page, Prize in Law, with great 
credit in other departments. 

John Carvac Morris, Pri^e in Hindjiis- 
taui, highly distinguished^ in other 
partments. 

John Pollard Willougby, Prize in Pcr-» 
sian, and highly distinguished in othcf 
departments. ‘ i 

George Robert (Gosling, Prize in Clds4< 
sics, and highly distinguished in othen 
departments. 

W'illiaiu Raikes Clarke, Prize in tjm 
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Hezig|EiIe&e« aud * highly diatinguLbliud iii 
iiijiltfr departmeuti;. 

John Trotter, Prizes in M,tthematics, 
Iq History, and in Law, and highly dis- 
tinguished in otlier deiKirtineuts. 

William Gordon, Prize in Hisdustani, 
second Prize in Liiglish composition, and 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments* 

Andrew Grote, Prize in Sanscrit. 

Hany Borradaile, Prize in Hindustani, 
Pnd in French. 

Alexander Gumming, Prize in Benga- 
lese. 

Richard Wells, Prize in Persian. 

John Rycroft Best, Prize in Classics, 
v^ith great credit in other departments. 

Greville Temple Tom pie. Prize in 
Frencli, and Drawing, with great credit 
in other departments. 

William Parry Ohedon, Prize in French. 

Thomas Wyatt, Piize in Drawing. 

The following Students were highly dis- 
tinguished, Alexander Fairlie Bruce, 
Robert Barlow, lion. Frederic John 
Shore, Lestock Davis, iiciiry Snail h Lane, 
Thomas Richard>on, George Uatiisuy 
Campbell, George Cheap. 

And the following passed the Exami- 
nation with great credit, Charles Cr.iw- 
ford Parks, George Russell Clerk, Cliarlei 
James Barnett, Aiistruther Clieape. 

The twelve hot I’ersiaii Wriiera arc 
William Boyd, 

Harry 13or.‘adaile, 

Ale.vandor Farlie Bruce, 

Cornelius Cardow, 

George Clnuies Cheap, 

John Francis Griffith Cooke, 
r red flic Currie, 
riiomas Reid Davidson, 

Henry llarington GIusm, 

Hetiiy Patrick Russell, 

Grenville Temple Temjde, and 
Thomas Wyatt. 

William Dampier was first of his class 
it. Law, and also in elassic't, but forCcited 
the medals in those departments, for 
want of good proficiency in other depart- 
ments, according to the regulations of the 
college. 

Sy'deuhain Charles Clarke forfeited a 
psi^ in Law, which would otherwise 
hare fallen to him, by giving up the 5Saii- 
acrit department ; aii<l also for want of 
good proficiency in other departments. 

William Richard Young, was first of 
bis class in Law, and in Political Econo- 
my ; but forfeited the prizes in those de- 
partments for want of good proficieucy in 
Other departments. 

Thomas Reid Davidson, was first of his 
^lass in French, but forfeited the prize 
lor want of good proficiency in other de- 
furtmeiits: and 

John Lowis, was first of his class in 
Mathematics, but "forfeited the prize 


for waht of good proficiency in other de- 

partments. 

/lauA of the Students who left the col* 
Ic^e for Indtet. 

BENGAL STODE.NTS. 

First Class, — George James Morris* 
Henry Sinitli Bouldenson, Charles Craw^ 
ford Packs. 

Second Cornell us Cavdew, Geo. 

Ru^sell Clerk, Richard Macan. 

7'hird Class. — John Staniforth, Alex- 
ander Thellusson. John Gray, Arthur 
Molony, John Dick, Robert Williams. 

Madras Students. 

First Class. — Alexander Maclean, 
Alexander Fiiirlie Bruce. 

Third Class. — William Klphinston Ful- 
lerton, John Wofslcy, John Chardin 
Wroughton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

DIkTHS. 

At TonlHriHge-plure, the l.ady nf Lieun Cof. 
FdgAii, of tilt* Bon. the East India Cumpant’s 
be I vice, nml Ailjiiiant-General of their Arni> 
on the Bengal Estat>lisliin>-nt, of a son. 

MAKKIAGES. 

May. Capf. R. Sneyd. Bengal ratalrv, 
HdeatFon of ihf Rev, W. Sneyd. Ntw Chiirrsi, 
Isle of Wight, to J.ine, eldest daughter uf me 
late W. Dunbar, Esq. 

Lit'iit. T. Whip, Roy 1 Naiy. to Mrs, Wihr,», 
widow of the late George Wilson, E'q« of tin. 
H. E. 1. Company's Civil Service, Madias k.- 
tahli»htneiit. 

O. H. Furlong, Esq. of the Company's Servlet* 
to Mary Ano, daughter of W. Chapman, Es j. 
of P^'nioiiville. 

4tli June. J. S. Savery. Esq. Sen. Mrrrh. and 
Judge Advocate of Foit 3t. George, to Mk« 
Yervkorih, of Great burry si' eel, Blackfrii , 
road. 

.till Julie At C.'imhcrwell, J. Crichton, Esq, 
commander uf H. C Ship Lord Lyiidorli. ta 
( atlii'rini', \'>iin^eit 'laiightor i.f tho lute Alex 
Small, D. D. Minister of Kilcouqiilisr, TitV 
At Harl-ney, Capl, De Dmiclie of the 1 st O • 
Ion Kcgliiieot, Aid-de-Caniii 'O Gen, Brownri^^* 
to Miss Sarah Smyth, only d<Migliuruf the lai* 
Alfred Smyth, Esq. R. N. 

®li.t Jnn»’. Rt. Hon. G. W. Rush’ll, qd son o* 
the Duke of Bedford, to Miss Eliaabtth An., 
Bawdon. only child of the ilun. J. Uawdoi . 
and nlt-ce to the Marquis of Hnsiings. 

Same day, at Mary le bone Church. Charles Pas> 
lev, Esq. of Gloucester plact, Portiii.'n soiiar**. 
Major in the service of the H.m. East-ioou 
Company, and late Charge d'Affaires at tfn* 
Court of i'ersia. on the part of the Suprrn, ^ 
Government of India, to Mary, eldest daiiglite - 
ofiheUte Simon MTavish, Esq. of Montreal, r> 
Canada, and of Dunardry, North ifriiain. 

At (fit Cape of Good Ho|>c, in March, I.Lusup. 
Esq. Agent to the Hnn. Easl-India Company, 
to Catherine Maria, daughtei^f P. L. Cluet% 
Ssq. of Cape Town. 

DEATHS. 

M^ 39. At her house, in Upper Seymopr.Strrpr, 
Eliza, wife of T. Hart Dav)Ga,Bsq. of Madras- 
On Sunday, Sih Jiinf, Mr, E. RIst, of the Euf' 
India House and Son.ln-law of the lat« Rev, 
T. Ribinson, Reiturof .St. Mary's, Leicester. 
Onihesdlh May, In the 8«d vear of Jiig age, 
Thomas Salt, Esq. of Lichfield, father of 
Henry Skit, Eaq. bia Majeity’s Conaul General 
for Egypt. 

Lately, George, second son of John Coxwell, Ebo. 
of Charlton Kitig'ti near ChelUnham. He vi aa - 
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<)rowned in the evening of Ifovcmber i»th, at 
Canton. It is supposed that he must liave fallen 
overooard during his sleep, lie was a Midiliip- 
man on board the Coldstream. 

Admiral Biile, Governor of the Danish Eest-Indta 
possessions, died at Franquebar. Captain 
Ulrich, lately Daiiisli Consul at Algers, is eapecu 
<d to be named his successor. 

LONDON MARKETS. 

Tiuidayt JaneflA, 1817. 

Cot(oii..->The demand for Cotton continues veiy 
iimitedi the Glasgow market, however, was very 
brisk last week.— There is much interest excited 
as to srhen the Bast India Company will bring 
forward tlie next sale of Cottons: the general 
>mpre6sion in the market is that it will be Axed 
for the lith proximo, but no declaration has yet 
been made by the Company. 

^Kgar.— The market was last week more pten* 
tifiilly supplitd with Siigarsi the stocks in the 
warehouse, it will be observed, have greatly en- 
creased j the Imldw^rs evince a disposition to ac* 
cepl of the present prices : the sales effected arc 
in consequence a shade lower.— The demand for 
foreign Sugar continues confined to the lower 
qualities, winch are rather scarce.— It is stated in 
the market that the Sugar Bounty Bill refers only 
to Sugars refined by the new process, commonly 
termed Patent Goods, and that the bounty on 
other refined goods will not be varied. 

Coffee. ’—The public sales last week were exten- 
sive; the whole went off freely, without any 
variation in the prices.— The stuck of Coffee in 
J^ndon is veiy limited, and every great propor- 
tion is lield by speculators who liave observed the 
gradual dimiiii'stiing of the stock fur a series of 
Years, and the great increase of consumption 
owing to the late depressed prices. It must be 
mentioned, the West India planter at present 
gets a fair remunerating price lor his produce, 
the whole 16 immediately brought to market, and 
sold at the currency of the day s the supplies to 
be expected will in consequence be very consi- 
derable; the Continental prices are on the ad- 
vance, but nut in proportion with the rapid rise 
of the English markets. At a public sale of Cof- 
fee this forenoon, consisting of damaged desciip- 
iions, the prices were exceedingly high. 

JItee,— As the prices of Rice are intimately 
connected with the Corn market, the decline in 
^ark Lane yesterday will greatly affect the rates, 

A>icef.— Pepper has been in good demand.— 
Fine Cloves sold at 9s.»d.i Bast India Ginger, 
4^ii.dd. a48t. 

.SHIP-LSrt'ER MAOS FOR. INDIA. 

PKIMTB «HIPS. 

5kqf*s ATemes. 7 'om. Probable Time qf Sailing, 
Cape iff GoodHope* 

Lrda >55 June 88. 

Cape Packet .... S90 June 90. 

Taaseriane 140 June 98. 

/tie iff FIrsmcf . 

British Army.... 450 Junesff. 

Calerata. 

Marq. Anglesea. 400 June SO. 

Nortlmmbrhm .. 450 From Oraveiend, June 98. 
Diana 590 June 99. 

Jsiatic t/oifni.— No. 19. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

ArtivaU, 

Mag 96(4.— Alexander, Cubb,— Ann, Masson,— 
from Bombay. 

97th.— Marchioness Ely, Kay, from India; 
Hugh Inglis, Fairfax,— Surat Castle, Hope,— from 
China. 

9814.— Agamemnon, Jackson, ftom Bengal,— 
Warren Hastings, Larkins, trom Bengal. 

971A.— Prince ot Orange, Silli. 

991A.— Lady Lushingiuii, Durmerk from Ben- 
gal, --Asia, 1 VeeinaiihetTi , fioiii India. 

SorA.— The Maxima, Hanson, from Batavia and 
the l^pe, 

Slit.— Orderneeming, Letz, from Batavia, 
let. June.— Nancy, Osgoud, trom Batavia. 

9d. — Earnest, Beatson,— Albion, Bishop,— from 
the Cape. 

3 d.— Scaieby Castle, Moffat,— Marquis of Ely, 
Dalrympte, — from China. 

June, 5tA.— Cambridge, Freeman,— Lady Castle- 
reagh, Snnp»oii, — trom Cliiita, 

7tA.— Minerva, Mackie,— Ko.cue, Bean,— from 
Bengal. 

9//1.— Hero, Stephenson, from Bengal, 

I5tA,— Fort William, Iiiiigb, iroin CUnia, 

IdtA.— Regent Riplev,lrom China,— Lord Keith, 
Campbell, from Madias,— Uuii ford, Johnson, 
from Ueiigsl. 

IdlA.— GtHirRC, Aile, from Madras, 

95tA.— Nestor, TiiecRer, from Bengal. 
Pas»eiigers per t>rphea». — Mrs. Leighton and 
family. Miss Aitchison, M.. OaviS, Caut. Uren- 
ley, Capt, Irwin, Lieut. Felling, Dr. McKenzie, 
Assisunt-Surgeon.— Per Alexander, Messrs. Mnr- 
aon, Greavea, Davies, Claphan. 

Passengers per Asia.— B. Strcitel, Esq, Ad- 
vocate-General, Mrs.Streltel, J. Hane, Esq. M.D. 
Mrs. H. Hane, Miss n. Campbell, Lieut. H. B. 
Arasworth, H. M. 14th foot. Misses C, M. L. 
Strettell, and H. Strettell, Master G. I. StrettAII, 
Misses. C. and M. Hane, Masieis J . B, Patterson, 
W.U. Bands and H. Sands. Mrs. Gaiiow, from 
Madias, M iss C. Coleman. £. Thompson, Garrow. 
J.S. savoy, Bsq. Sen. Merchant, H. Galiagan, 
Jbsq, Bart. Capt. Dale, 84ih ftegt. LieuU D, H. 
M'Kciizie, H. C. Artillery. 

Per Ld. Keith.— Lady B. Ricliardson, Mrs. Alex- 
ander, Mis. Furneaux.Mrs.Cauiphell, Mrs. Munro, 
(.apt. laird Vise. Mulesworlh, iHih ivgt. N. 1. F. 
Uichardson, Esq. Sen, Mcrch. Misses M. H. and 
L. B. Richardson, Capt. Siiiiih, 9id drag. Capt. 
Lane, S4th regt. Lieuis. Fasher, Luwe, Samuel, 
Kelso, Cadogan, Bradford, Surg. Patterson, Mr. 
Cli. Herd, Purser ol the Java, Masters Arthur 
Richardson, K. Alexander, Misses M. Alexander, 
and Ch. Alesander, Masters J. and W. Fur* 
neauz. Miss Spier, Bhz. Goldie, Masters H. 
Johnson and G. T. Johnson. Miss C. Caiupbell, 
Masters W. Wray and Furneaua, 

Per George.— Capt. Baines, Roy. Ait. Capt. Me- 
redith, Maoras Cavalry, Licut. Bruce, Dr. Rich- 
ardson, Mrs Dent and inlaiit, Capt. Blucliman, 
Ueuu. Miircoi, Blair, and :Mrung. 

Per Marchioness of Ely,— Mrs. Gardiner, Mrs. 
Hollins, Mrs. Keeble, Mrs. Blacke, Mrs. Symes, 
Mis. Knowles, Mrs. Beaumont, Miss Hope. C, 
W. Gardiner, Esq. T. C. Chase, Esq. Lieut. 
Col. Syines, Major Keeble, Captains Blundell 
and Randall, Mr. J. Aiikin, Lieuis. Panneter 
aed Sharp, Messrs. Beaumont, O’Connor, and 
Pernon, Ensign Campbell, H. M. 19th foot. 

Per Anne.— Lieut. Cnl. W. Koome and Mrs, R. 
Mrs. Ashburner and five children, Mrs. KenneCt, 
Capt. C. M. Leckie, Lient. Hartniss, Cornet Da 
Lancy, Dr. Beard, Capt, Wilkinson, Mrs. WiU 
kinson and child, Miss Ch. Koome, Miss H. 
West, Miss Ch. Morrison, Master U. Wallace, 
Captns, Laiidy, Cairnes, and Campbell, Lieuis. 
Newman, Davis, and Womby, Cornet Walker, 
and 15 children. 

Per Warren Hustings.— Mrs. Churcliill, Mn, 
Pation, Mrs. M Kenzie, Mrs. Haldane, Mrs, 
Murchison, Mtsses M. and E. Churcliill, Col. R'. 
Haldane, K. Churchill. Esq. Capuis. C. .Wilson 
and Playfair, Messrs. Hough, U. Jones, J. Cazey, 
J. A. Caxey, C. L. Cazevy J. D. Cazey, Misses 
R. M'Xenzic, Af . Paton, E* Birch, £. Hachards, 
B. Wilson, M. S. Murchinson, I. H. Murchu 
sun, Masters S. Murchisou, H. Hamilton, ami 
T. Wilson. 

VoL. IV. P 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-IXDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS of the SEASON 1816-17. 














Price Current of Eatt-Indki Produce for June 1817 , 


Cochineal 

Cotfcc. Java.. ^ 
— — Olieribon.. 
Bourbon 
• Moclie 


L. M. d. 
....lb. 0 3 9 
..cwl. 4 8 0 

4 0 0 

4 8 0 

5 4 0 


L* 9, d. 


Cotton, Surat lb. 0 19 — 

— — Extra Ane 0 15 — 

— Bengal 0 0 10 — 

— Bourbon 0 l 11 — 

Drugs. &c. tor Dyeing. 

Alocb. Epatira cwt. 0 0 0 

Anniseed«, Star 4 10 0 

Borax. Rrtincd 0 0 0 

— C/nieHncd, orTincal 4 5 0 
C'ampliiie iiiiri.'lint-d .... 10 10 0 
Cardem<ini!i.lV!alab.'ir..lb O 3 0 

— CVvIoii 

I'asala 6uris cwt. SO 0 0 

— Ligiica 9 0 0 

Castor Oil lb. 0 3 3 

China Rout cwi, S o 0 

Coculus l< diciiN S 0 0 

Colunibo R«int S lO 0 

Dragon's Hluod 


0 

4 10 
4 4 

4 10 

5 la 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 s 


— 14 0 

— 5 0 

— 05 

— 5 10 

— IS 0 

— 06 

— SI 0 

— IS 0 

— 0 4 

— 9 5 

— S 15 

— S 14 


— Arabic 


10 

0 


5 

0 

0 

— Assahvtida.... 








— Benjamin .... 


10 

0 

— 

85 

0 

0 

— Animi 

..cwt. 5 

0 

0 


7 

0 

0 

— — OaUiaiium... 








— Gambogium 


0 

0 

— 

99 

0 

0 

— Mvrrli 


0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

— • Olibaiuim 


0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

Lac Lake 


1 

6 


0 

9 

0 

— - Dye 

0 

5 

II 


0 

6 

0 

Shell. Block.. 


10 

0 

— 

« 

15 

0 

— Slnvin'd 


to 

0 


14 

0 

0 

Stick 


10 

0 

— 

S 

0 

0 

Musk. China 

....nz. 0 

15 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Nux Vomica.. 

..CWI. 1 

10 

0 


1 

15 

0 

Oil CB9fin..«. 

....oz. 0 

9 

0 


0 

9 

3 

— C'innainoii ... 


14 

0 





— Cloves 


3 

0 






— Maci 

— Nutintgs 0 1 4 

Opium lb. 

Rhubarb 0 4 S 

Sal Anmontac cwt. 5 5 0 

Senna lb. 0 l 6 

Turmerick. Java ....cwt. i (i o 


L. f. d. 

Tiirmerick. Bengal.. cwt. i 5 o 

— China 1 18 o 

Zedoary 

Oalli. in Sorts 7 10 0 

— Blue 9 0 0 

Indigo. Bine lb. 

— Blue and Violet 't) V 

— Pu nle and Viol: t ... Q 7 

— Fine Vl.ii ‘1 O 

— Good Onto.... 0 

— — Fine Violet & Copper o 

— Good Ditio 0 

— 0«Mid Cupper 0 

— Middling Ditto 0 

— Ordinaiy Ditto O 

— Fine Madras 0 

— Oond Ditto 0 

— Ordinary Oitio 0 

Rice iwt. ~ 

Safflower cwt. 

Sago wt. 

Siilipeire, Keliiied cwt.' 
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L. t. ii. 

1 10 o 


— 7 15 0 


7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 

4 
fi 

5 
4 

1 18 
S 10 
I 15 

8 h 

Silk. Be igal Skein lb. o 15 

— Novi 0 18 

— Ditto While 

— China 10 9* 

— Organziiie l 18 0 • 

Spicts, Ciintainun lb. 0 0 <» • 

Cloves 0 3 8 

— — Bourbon 

Mace 0 5 0 

— . Nutmegs 0 5 8 

— Ginger ^...rwt. S 10 O 

— ^ Pepper, Con^iiy's.. 0 0 7 

— — .Privili ge .....‘ 0 0 7 

White 0 0 10 

Sugar, Yellow cwi. 1 IB 0 

White 9 0 0 

— Brown 1 14 0 

Tea, Boliea lb. 0 9 5 

— » Congou 0 9 9 

— Soiirhoiig 0 3 10 

— Campoi 0 9 9 

— Twankuy 0 911 

• Pekoe 0 4 9 


9 10 0 
0 8 9 
0 7 8 
• 7 0 
0 8 8 
0 6 0 
0 5 9 
0 5 8 
0 4 9 
0 7 8 
0 8 0 
0 4 9 
9 0 0 
5 10 O 
9 15 O 


0 18 II 

1 15 I 

1 10 5 
9 8 0 
0 18 O 


0 9 4 
0 5 9 


O II 
4 0 


— Hyson Skin 0 9 10 — 

— Hyson .'. 0 4 3 — 

— Gunpowder 0 5 8 — 

Tortoiseshell i 5 0 — 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 9 0 0 — 


9 14 
I 16 
0 9 
0 3 
4 
3 

3 

4 

4 

5 
8 


0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 11 
9 6 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Friday, 1 1 July— Prompt 10 October, 

Company’s.— Cotton Wool. 

Licensed.— Cot^n Wool— Cotton Yarn. 

On Monday, 91 July-Prompt October. 

Campany’i.— China Raw Silk, 500 bales— Bengal 
Raw Silk, 1,194 bales. 

Private-Trade and Licensed, — Raw Silk, 151 
hales. 

On Friday, 1 August— l*rompt Si October. 

Prioote-TVOide.— Shawls— China Silk Handker- 
chiefs and Crape Scarfs — Sewing Silk— Wrought 
Bilks. 

On Monday, ll August— Prompt 5 November. 
Company's, — Cinnamon — Nutmegs — Mace^ 


Cloves— Oil of Mace and Nutmegs— Sapan Wood 
— Keemoo Shells — Gumotoo Yarn— Black Pepper, 

The Nutmegs will be put up to sale at five shil- 
lings per pound for the best sort, and at three 
shillings and sixpence per pound for the inferior; 
the Mace will be put up at eight shillings and 
seven shillings per bound for the two sorts respect 
lively I and the Cloves at three shillings per 
pouiia. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Cassia Llgnem— 
Nutmegs— Mace— Cloves— Oil of Ibices— Ginger 
— Rattans- Nux Vomica— Oalanga Hoot— Turme- 
ric— Rhubarb— Mats— Soy — Indian I nk— Sago — 
Shellock — Cane Tkble Mau — Rattans — Ebony 
Wood— Saltpetre. 


Cargoes of EasUlndia Company's Ships lately arrived. 

.Cargoes of the Hugh Inglis, Surat Cattle, Afar- SRk, 68 bales, Re...p|ece Goode-Cor.ne- 

^uis o/ Ely^ Cambridge, Jyidy Castiereagh, Re- 


jagh, Re- 

great, 'and IPort ITtUiam', from China } Alexaader 
and Ann, from Bombay} ^Pbrrea Hastinge, 
Manhioness qf Ely, and Asm, from Ben^, 
Madras and C qrlon } and Lord Keith, from 
Madras and Bengal. 

Company’s.— Tea, 8.567.198 lbs. — Raw Silk, 
87,9M lbs. — Nankeens, 74,000 pieces — BengaD 
Oopds. Muslins. 1 .935 pieces^allicoOs, 54,455 
— Wohibited, 97,089 — Coast Goods. Calltcoes, 
U7»8ao -prohibited, 9, iso — Coast and Cambay 
Goods. Prohibited, 49,605. 

^ieate.Tr^ and Prioi^e.— Tea, 14.874 chesU 
tnd boxes— Nankeens, i,747 chests and boxes— 


tida—Hanall— Mats— Table Mau —Tamarinds— 
Cochineal— Cotton — Indigo — Castor Oil — Red 
Wood— Black Wood^-GInger—Ssso— Arrow Root 
-ChlHies— Ebony— Stick Lac — Cassia Lignea— 
Lac Dye— BuflTaloe Horns— Shawls— Sapan wood 
Muiyeet— Ptarl Necklaces — Pearls — Precious 
Stones— Mother-o’-Pearl Shells— Ditto Spoons — 
Knife Handles— Fish Counters—CasslaBuds— 
Rhubarb— Nux Vomica— Rice Paper— Mace— Fish 
Bkins— Soy->-BarabouB— Wlianghces— Red Catiea 
—White Canes— 51 alacca Canes — China Ink- 
Dragons* Blood — Aniiiseed Oil — Fans — Fire 
Bqeeni— Fishing-lines— Wiue—Bhcriy do. — Ma- 
deira do,— Seiclal do. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 

Accounts reeved from Bengal up to the I8th The exchange on London for Bills at sifc 
January last ^te that the Company’s ff per cent. Months sight was from two shillings and sixpence 
paper was at from one and a halt to one per cent, halfpenny to t^ sldUIngs and scvcnpence per 
discount. Mirta Whm* . m. 
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Daily Prices qf Stocks, from the 9&th qf May to the ^5th of June I 8 I 7 . 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal* 


Sir, — If the following memoir, 
although it can only boast of its 
originality in Europe, may be 
considered acceptable, as I have 
no doubt it will, to many of your 
readers, it is at your service. It 
is that of a man whose mind and 
conduct were actuated by princi- 
ples not less admirable in their 
character than they were singular 
in their ciFccts— and whose death 
appears to have excited a lively 
feeling of sorrow among our coun- 
tr3rmen in Ceylon, not so much the 
dues of his station, as a heartfelt 
tribute to his ^ents and philan- 
throphy. 

llie lameuted subject of this memoir 
arrived in India in the year 1794 with 
no other dependence for his advance- 
ment in life than the sound and excel- 
lent understanding he had receired from 
nature and which ii^ been improved by a 
liberal education atone of the best schools 
in E^igland. 

On his iirrival at Calcutta, his father, 
.who Wits t\)L|cn resident tliere,. procured 
him, 83 .a temporary provision, a situa- 
tion in one of ,the public offices in which 
Jlic appears to have continued until he wa^ 
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noniitiated to an eiisigncy in the 76th regi-, 
ment of foot, but the army with him wa.<« 
the profession of necessity rather than of 
choice — Having however once embarked 
in it, he applied hiin.<telf to its duties with 
a spirit and perseverance, not frequently 
evinced by those wlio arc more willing 
votaries tlian he was at the shrine of 
military renown. — His conduct on many 
occasions drew from the distinguished 
officers uuder whom he had the good fov- 
tuiie to serve, frequent and recorded tes- 
timonies of apiirobation, and if, as he 
was wont to say of himself, be was little 
calculated to be a soldier, the justice of 
the obscivation was never acquiesced in 
by those who were the most competent 
judges of military merit. 

Without attempting tq fallow him 
throughout the whole of his military ca- 
reer, it will be sufficient to state that 
having been promoted into the, 74th regi- 
ment he served with it during the last 
Mysore war under General Harris, ami 
participated in the various arduous seru- 
ces in which that distinguished corps wls 
engaged during the whole of tlie Mah- 
ratta campaigns of 1B03 and 1804. 

. In the battle of Assaye he acted as brir. 
gadc major to Colonel Harness, and was 
one out of three officers of the 74th regi- 
ment who had the good fortune to escap^i 
,thc carnage of that destructive GOnflicr.-w 
VoL. IV. Q 
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At the termination of it he performed the 
melancholy office of committing twelve of 
his brother officers to one grave. 

His letters to his friends descriptive of 
these campaigns, in wiiicti the present 
Duke of Wellington first evinced those 
nnrivallcd talents for command which 
have since secured him such great and 
merited distinction, were justly admired 
for classical elegance of com|)Osition and 
masterly display of knowledge of his 
subject. 

Flattered as he was, however, by the 
encomiums of his superiors and beloved 
and caressed as he never failed to he by 
those with whom he associated, the death 
of his friends and the recollection of the 
scenes of famine aud desolation he had 
witnessed during the progress of the army 
through the enemy’s country had given a 
shock to his feelings, natnrally suscep- 
tible and melancholy, which revived all 
his original distaste to his profession : 
at no after period of his life indeed 
could he hear the battle of Assaye men- 
tioned without experiencing the most 
liainfiil emotions. 

T have some thoughts of selling my 
commission and quitting the army.— The 
scenes to which I have been an eye wit- 
ness during my military career contribute 
by the gloomy impressions they leave 
upon my mind to embitter the few plea- 
sui*cs of my existence. — 1 wish 1 could 
drink oblivion to the past, and engage in 
aomc oi'eupatioii not too weighty for the 
scope of my abilities, and such as would 
be more consistent with iny ideas of rea- 
son and comfort than the pursuit of mar- 
tial glory, a pursuit which experience has 
taught me to consider as far better calcu- 
lated to gratify tlie vanity than to en- 
sure the happiness of those who embark 
iu it.*' 

If it be objected that these arc the 
effiisions of a mind brooding over its losses 
and disappointments, let it be recollected 
that the opinions which are here recorded 
continued unrepented of and unrevoked 
for a long senes of years after their 
avowal, and before the judgment of their 
author is called in question, merely be- 
cause it is at variance with the decisions 
of the majority of mankind, let it be 
remembered how different were his habits 
and pursuits from those of others by 
whom he was surrounded, and how en- 


tirely the primitive simplicity of his 
manners unfitted him for scenes of war- 
fare and contention. 

Yet anxious as he was to quit the 
“ noisy bustle of a camp,” for scenes and 
pursuits better suited to his talents and 
inclinations, he determined not to re- 
linquish his post until a cessation of hos- 
tilities should enable him to do so with 
credit.— He was but too fully aware of 
the severity with which the world can- 
vasses the secession of a soldier, and he 
determined that his retirement, whenever 
it took place, should afford no cause of 
reproacli either from otliers or from him- 
self. 

Before the arrival of the period to 
whicli he anxiously looked forward, ho 
was attacked with a fever which was 
then prevalent in camp, and as bis life 
was despaired of, he was induced to sign 
the resignation of his commission with 
the view of securing the value of it tc* 
his mother.— He fortunately survived, 
aud his company, which by the liberality 
of his brother officers he had been al- 
lowed to sell, when his case appeared 
liopeless, was, on his recovery, again ten- 
dered to him at the earnest solicitation ot 
his commanding officer, and whether 
from a feeling of gratitude for regard so 
marked and unequivocal, or that he still 
considered it a point of honor to devote 
himself to the service while the army 
continued in the field, it is certain that 
he gladly availed himself of the generous 
interposition of his patron. 

The prolongation of the life which he 
little valued, appears to have been regard- 
ed by him with a degree of indifference 
which may create some surprise in those 
who know the encreased estimation in 
which he held it at a maturer period of 
his existence, but to William Tolfrcy 
life was valuable only in proportion to its 
utility to his fellow creatures, and it was 
only during the last few years of his 
earthly career that he was enabled to 
look forward to its close with the cheer- 
ing reflection that he had not lived in 
vain. 

Towards the end of the year 1806, his 
regiment being ordered borne, he Anally 
disposed of his commission, but the fol- 
lowing letter which was written by him 
about this time to bis colonel, the present 
Lieutenant General Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell, shews the anxiety which was felt by 
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those who well knew his worth to secure 
his continuance with the regiment. 

“ I am truly grstteful for the encomiums 
which in your letter to head quarters, 
you have had the goodness to pass on iny 
slender stock of merit. That iny con- 
duct since I have had the honor of be- 
longing to the 74th regiment has met 
with your approbation, and that 1 pos- 
sess in you and Oilonel S., two friends 
on whose sincerity 1 can confidently rely, 
are reflections that will serve to alleviate 
much of my regrets.*’ 

The world was now before him,** 
and he felt all the dilflculties of liis situa- 
tion, in which was involved the future 
comfort of his widowed parent, to whose 
support he had long contributed out of 
the savings of his pay. There is indeed no 
part of the character of the amiable sub- 
ject of this memoir, more truly exemplary 
than his filial piety. His letters to his 
mother breathe a spirit so ardently alive 
to all her wants, so feelingly tender and 
and affecting, that the reader must be 
callous indeed to whose heart they would 
not find the easiest access. 

The nearer you are to comfort, the 
nearer 1 sliall be to happiness. Tlic en- 
joyments of life in this country ai-e few 
indeed, but were they innumerable, I 
would not place them in competition with 
the pleasure I derive from one kind letter 
from you. To know that you are well, 
and tliat you approve of my conduct, is 
in fact the highest gratification 1 expe- 
rience.** 

Our readers will forgive tlic insertion of 
one more extract. — It appears to have 
been written in reply to a letter urging 
bis return to England. 

If I die my property will be at your 
disposal, if I live my income will always 
be sutllcient to allow of my bestowing 
upon you such a portion of it as will more 
than satisfy your moderate wishes.— 
Make your mind therefore as easy as cir- 
cumstances will permit, and instead of 
repining at our separation, and wasting 
life and health in vain regrets, Let us be 
mutually thankful to the Almighty dis- 
poser of events for the blessings we still 
enjoy.— When I compare my fate with 
that of msmy of my military companions, 
how much reason have 1 to rejoice that 1 
have not by any of the common accidetats 
of the service been deprived of my eye 
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sight or suffered the loss of a limb. Even 
though we should never meet again in this 
world (which I yet hope we shall), ought 
we therefore to afflict ourselves beyond 
measure or to exclaim against the decrees 
of Providence! we ought rather to con- 
sider this world merely as a passage to 
the next, where I humbly hope and trust 
that we shall meet to part no more.” 

In the commencement of the year 1806, 
Mr. Tolfrcy repaired to Ceylon on a visit 
to his uncle, by whom he was introduced 
to the late Governor Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, who was neither slow to discern or 
to reward his merit. — His Excellency 
shortly appointed him to a situation in 
one of the public offlees, and on his 
arrival in England repre.sented Mr. Tol- 
frey’s character in so favourable a light 
to His Majesty’s ministers that he was 
nominated to the regular civil establish- 
ment of this island. 

It was now for the first time since his 
outset in life, that he could be said to 
enjoy happiness. His days glided on in 
that even tenor, so peculiarly suited to 
his frame of mind and retited habits.— 
The hours of leisure from the duties of 
his office, he devoted to the study of the 
Singalesc language, which he prosecuted 
with an ardour which could scarcely have 
been exceeded luad he foreseen the great 
and lasting distinction to which a know- 
ledge of it was to lead. 

On the arrival of his Excellency Sir 
Robert Brownrigg, in 1812, an auxiliary 
Bible Society was established under his 
auspices at Colombo, and Mr. Tolfrey, 
whose proficiency in the Singalesc lan- 
guage was by this time well established, 
voluntarily undertook the translation of 
the Scriptures. Tlie zeal with which he 
prosecuted the benevolent designs of the 
society, could have had its origiu only in 
a settled belief of the importance of those 
divine tniths which he was about to im- 
part to the unenlightened inhabitants of 
Ceylofl, and as he frequently observed, 
the sublime consideration that he was to 
be the instrument whereby the light of 
Christianity was to be diffused amongst 
those who were stumbling in darkness,** 
was of itself, an ample reward for all the 
toil and labour he had bestowed on the 
pursuit and acquirement of the native 
languages. 

To facilitate the progress of the great 
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wuilv he had now engaged in, he devoted 
tiiniself to the study of the Satiscrit, the 
Pale, the Hindustani, and the Tamnl 
languages. He not only renewed his ac- 
quaintance with the Greek, but cultivated 
a knowledge of Hebrew, that he inigltt 
have the benefit of reading the Scriptures 
in the original. 

Uescarclu’s so varied and so extensive, 
yet all tending to one great end, demanded 
no common share of talent and application, 
but he knew the advantages of perse- 
verance, and was dcrcrmiiied to peI■^ist. 
It was his ardent prayer that ids life might 
be spared him but a few years, and he 
did not doubt that lie should produce a 
translation which would fully .satisfy the 
expectations of the Society. 

The appointment of Mr. D’Oyly to the 
Uesideiicy of Kandy afforded llis Excel- 
lency an opportunity of rewarding Mr. 
William Tolfrey’s merits with the ap- 
pointment of (lliicf Translator to Govern- 
ment. The dutie.s wliich hi.s new oflice 
imposed on him, naturally induced a 
frequent Intercourse with the iiative.s of 
tlie iiitei ior, and nothing can more fully 
illustrate the sincere goodness of his dw- 
position, as well as his zeal lor the public 
welfare, than the fact of his having com- 
mi.ssioiied from England, at hi.s own ex- 
pence, an annual supply of such articles 
as would lend to instruct his new friends, 
and give them some idea of our national 
proficiency in mechanics and the different 
branches of science and literatuie. He 
was convinced that nothing would more 


effectually secure their permanent attach- 
ment to the British government, than fur- 
nishing (hem with the means of improving 
their minds and conquering the prejudices 
they had imbibed in their native moun- 
tains. 

The Kandyans, in return, soon learnt 
to consider Mr. Tidfrey as one of their 
he.st fiieiid.s. Their hope.s of redre>.s 
from the occasional tyranny of their chiefs 
derived new strength from the zeal and 
earnestnc>s with which he interposed in 
their beiialf. Weighed down a.s lie was 
by the multiplied demands on his time, 
which was l.uterly of encreasiiig value, as 
he was preparing two most interesting 
work.s (his Pali Graiumar and Vocabulary) 
for the Pi'1's.s, hu never refused his aid or 
his counsel to the many who required it, 
and though his goodness was frequently 
trespassed on, it would be dillicult to 
shew an in.stancc in uliich lie yielded to 
the sullies of iinpaiicnce. 

Self, iiidceti, wa.s a consideration which 
he had long U‘arnt to undervalue. TIu 
day being found loo short for the multi- 
tude of hi.s avocations, he conceived it 
necessary to abridge himself of his allotted 
hours of rest. Is it to be wondered at 
that with a frame of body weakened and 
exhausted by a residence of iifuvards of 
twenty years in India, and a mind har- 
rassed by the variety and iniensity of iu 
pursuits, he fell but too easy a sacrifice 
to the violence of the disorder which 
u.s&ailed him ? 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir— When the late military 
despot of France, now pent up 
within a two-mile radius on the 
barren rock of St Helena, was 
able in hia paramount sovereignty 
to exclude Englishmen from the 
continent of Europe, young men 
of genius and learning, instead of 
finishing their education by taking 
the ^rand tour, were content with 
visiting Greece and other interest- 
ing provinces of Turkey, where 
they acquired a very decent taste 
for oriental literature, and where 
Lord Byron, Mr. Moore, and other 


writers have laid the scenes of 
their man^ late most popular ro- 
mances, ior I cannot call them 
poems ; but unfortunately for them 
with much to applaud, they have 
often fallen into ridiculous mis. 
takes ; for the Turks, from whom 
they chiefly borrow their descrip- 
tions of those fairy regions, are 
themselves but second-hand writ- 
ers ; and to have reached the 
source of those wonderful and in- 
genious adventures, they should 
have travelled into Arabia and 
Persia, and with a knowledge of 
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their languages, compared the clas- and tedious Thni„>i. 
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Saki \jmah of* Hafiz, would be 

rendered more valuable by notes, kanamis or Pentrastic. in my opi- 
explanatory of the many mystical, ^^on, its equal, had any translation 
nistorical and topographical allu- but by myself about twenty years 
sions; but to the Persian schojar, ago; a copy of which, being now 
who has read Hafiz in India, any forgotten I mean to retouch, and 
comment were unnecessary ; and send for your next Journal, 
to the mass of your readers Mr v » 
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To the Editor (^ the /Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— -The following is almost 
a literal translation of one of those 
papers^ which are occasionally 
found in the chests of tea ; it may 
perhaps amuse some of your reatU 
ers, and will at any rate apprize 
them of certain advantageous qua- 
lities in Hyson, of which they are 
probably ignorant, so that, not sa- 
tisfied with, te veniente die, ie 
decedente,” they will be tempted 
to imagine with Dr. Johnson, that 
“ Te sine nil altum mens in- 
choat/' 

Declaration of Cow Long, 
:(7ARRATION UPON HYSOK TEA. 

This capital tea, a transparent jewel, 
with a snowy crystalline bud, is the first 
under heaven. 

Of an estimable description which is 
beautiful, and without defset, perfect and 
not able to be surpassed ; of Hyson, the 


very right hand, anciently and universally 
C8tal)lishcd amongst distant people, from 
its praiseworthy flavour. 

This Hyson, having traversed hills and 
seas ; sought from the heights of south- 
ern exalted mountains, which tower 
above the clouds, rises to that perfection, 
that being compared with other teas, it 
maintains the superiority. 

It hds a fine odour, containing an ex- 
treme degree of excellence ; having been 
received formerly, and at the present 
time with reverential eagerness, by per- 
sons of rural habits. 

These sprigs, of established reputation, 
are for people, who travel, truly precious, 
having a manifestly laudable character, for 
their excellent and approved descrip- 
tion. 

It possesses uQcea.sirjg superiority, 
while prepared, with unremitted skill ^ 
its species, although bcautifiil and vene - 
rablc has inexhaustible virtue. 
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ThU tea, (of the high court) when first 
prepared and violently operated upon 
with hot water, has a superior faculty of 
performing wonders, its first buds and 
fibres after three full and complete springs, 
are excellent, to remove obstructions, to 
rouse from intoxication or drowsiness, to 
slake thirst, and thismore than golden pro- 
duction makes old age retire, procrasti- 
nates stale years, and like a preciou^ gem, 
spreading over the taste and palate, gives 
a secret coinage, in calamities, remote 
or near; its desirable fragrance, spread 
through the inner cliamber, shall receive 
universal approharion. 

You may hove remarked the 
characters or chop marks upon the 
sides of nearly all tea chests ; these 
are probably the names of the cul- 
tivator, or plantation where the 
tea grows, names truly auspicious, 
if we may judge from a literal 
translation; the following are a 
few; 

“ Infinite fragrance/’ 

“ .Swcet-seeiited region,” 

Heaveuly odour.” 

“ Vernal origin.” 

‘‘ Great perfection.” 

“ Gciu-liUc buds.” 

“ Pci severing cxcellciico.” 

“ Kstiniablc duration.” 

“ Sincere perfection.” 

“ JJiid of spring.” 

“ Established abundance.” 

“ Fountain of heaven.” 

I am sorry to observe, that these 
pleasing professions arc not at all 
times borne out by the qualities of 
the article enclosed, and it does 
happen, in the course of events, 
that upon the opening of sin- 
cere perfection,” or “ the bud of 
spnng,” a large stone surrounded 


with paddy chaff, will occasionally 
make its unwelcome appearance. 

I received, sometime since, from 
China, a “ Cheng,” or “ Seng,” of 
which a short description may pos- 
sibly interest some of your musical 
readers. The instrument consists ol 
seventeen bamboo tubes, tipped witli 
ivory, and having each a small hole, 
which are inserted perpendicular- 
ly, in a sort of glazed bowl of be- 
tween two and three inches diame- 
ter, presenting a very delicate and 
pleasing appearance. There is a 
mouth piece, faced with ivory, in 
the side of the bowl, and the wind, 
passing up, through the tubes, 
gives an agreeable note, somewhat 
resembling that of the hautboy, 
when one, or more of the holes, 
are stopped by the finger. It ap- 
pears to be finished, with great 
nicety, as each tube has, at the 
inserted end, a small vibrating 
reed, which is kept in its position, 
by a very minute piece of lead, or 
composition. The notes, which 
arc thirteen in number, four of the 
tubes being silent, and merely 
placed there by way of finish, are 
all in the natural key, strictly in 
unison with the pianoforte, with 
which, in simple airs, the cheng 
forms not an unpleasant accom- 
paniment ; they follow in this or- 
der C F F (alt.) C (alt.) D (alt.) 
E (alt.) G D B E G A B. The 
G and B, you will observe, occurs 
twice, and is in each case, precise- 
ly the same note. 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Robert Hunter. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir,— -As a strong prejudice 
against the claims of the Sanskrit 
language to relationship with those 
of ancient Greece and Rome, is 
occasionally manifested among the 
learned of Europe ; and as many 


weighs names, among others, Ba- 
ron Humboldt, feel disposed to 
treat them as only supportable by 
etymologies similar to the whiiki- 
sical discoveries of Mr. Bryant, it 
may not be altogether uninterest- 
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ing to point out a few resem- the connection, if any glimpses 
blances in the numerals of thd may be caught, or facts unveiled, 
three languages, leaving you to is another subject : it is sulHcient 
judge if absurdity or perverseness for the argument, that the sound, 
themselves could contend that the sense, and the construction of 
they are merely casual, unconnect- the constituent parts, where the 
ed coincidences ; the history of words are compound, be the same. 



eka 

• 

. . iinus. 

It 

dwi 

• •^1/0 

. • duo. 

fir 

tri 

• • Tf 

. . tres. 


chatur 

. . TEO'O’afff 

. . quatuor. 


p9tchan .... 

. . mVTE 

. . quinque. 

^r^ 

shash 

- . cl 

. . sex. 


asktaft ■ • • . . 


» ft OCtOft 






navan 

• . 

. . novem. 


dasan 

• . 

. . dcccm. 


ekadasan 




dwadasan . . 


• • duodecini. 


trayadasan . 


. . trcdccim. 


The correspondence here is suf- 
ficient]^ plain ; but a more strik- 
ing and conclusive resemblance 
appears in the formation of the 
ninths, or the numbers immediate- 




mavingsati 


ly preceding twenty, thirty, &c. 
whicli in Sanskrit, (ircck, and La- 
tin, arc most usually expressed by 
one from, or one before the follow- 
ing number ; as 

• . . uiideviginti .... evo; SkovEixotn 




unatringsat . • • • undelriginta .... svo; hov rpi- 


machaiwaringsat undequadraginta hov tect- 

(Ta^anonoL 

So of the rest— words is that employed in Wilkins’ 

To a thorough perception of Grammar, 
the coincidence, it may perhaps I am, Sir, &c. 

be necessary to understand that 
the orthography of the Sanskrit 
Asiatic JoMrn.— No. S20. VoL. IV R 
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LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF CEYLON. 

(Cofuluded from Page 28.) 


Q. Is divorce admitted amongst the 
Ceylonese ? 

A. A man and woman who have been 
united in marriage with the knowledge of 
their parents and relations, and according 
to the Ceylonese custom, which requires 
that they .should, on the wedding-day, 
place themselves on a platform called the 
Magul Poniwa, and ha\’e their marriage 
hands joined together by a thread, can- 
not become separated at their own plea- 
sure. If the man obtaiii a divorce, it 
must be by proving, to the satisfaction of 
a Court of Justice, either that his wife, 
failing in the respect and reverence due 
to a husband, has spoken to him in an un- 
becoming manner ; or that, being void of 
attachment to him, she has bestowed 
upon another that affection and regard to 
which he was entitled ; or that she main- 
tains an intercourse with a gallant, and 
lavishes upon him the earnings of 
her husband:— on her being convicted, 
before a court of justice, of such conduct 
as the above, or of any other improper 
conduct, he will be permitted to abandon 
her. 

Q. For what faults, on the part of the 
husband, may the wife sue for and obtain 
a divorce from him ? 

A. If, being destitute of love and af- 
fection for his wife, he withholds from 
her the wearing apparel and ornaments 
suitable to her rank ; if lie docs not pro- 
vide her with food of such a quality as 
she has a right to ; if he neglects to ac- 
quire money by agriculture, commerce, 
and other honorable means ; if, associ- 
ating with other w’omeii, he squanders 
his property upon them ; if he makes a 
practice of committing other improper 
and degrading acts, such as stealing, lying, 
or drinking intoxicating liquors; if he 
treat his wife as a slave, and at the same 
time behaves respectfully toother women; 
on proof of his delinquency, before the 
abovementioned court, the wife may ob» 
tain a divorce. 

Q, Wbat forms are observed upon 
such occasions ? 

A, 'fhe fault or guilt of the woman 
having been proved, the husband is sepa* 
rated from her in the following manner : 


—The things given by the parents of tlie 
woman, as her portion, on the day of 
marriage, together with the property ac- 
quired by the husband during the period 
of their union, are brought into the 
court: the former is then given to the 
life, and the latter is divided into two 
equal shares, of which the husband gets 
one, and his wife the other. But, besides 
this, the husband is likewise obliged to 
give, out of his own share, a sum suffici- 
ent to defray his wife's expenses for the 
ensuing six months. As soon as this 
distribution 1^ been made, they become 
separated. — mien the husband has been 
in tlie wrong, and proof of his delin- 
quency established, every thing is divided 
in manner above mentioned, and the 
children are delivered over to him : after 
which the divorce is complete. 

Q, Can a Disapati effect a divorce on 
his own authority alone ? 

A, It is absolutely out of the power of 
any Disapati to separate, legally, a man 
and his wife. 

O. Can either of the divorced parties 
marry again ? 

A. Persons who have been divorced by 
the sentence of a court of justice, In the 
manner above stated, arc at liberty to 
marry again. 

Q. What becomes of the children of 
such persons ? 

A. Notwithstanding the divorce of 
their parents, the children are, according 
to established usage, entitled to inherit 
both their landed and personal property. 
In the case, however, of their parent's 
marrying again, one half of tliat proper- 
ty Is, upon such occasion, transferred to 
the children of tlie first marriage. If 
there is no issue from the second marriage 
the remainder of their property reverts to 
the children of the first ; otherwise, it 
goes to the children of the second. 

Q. Is bigamy permitted amongst the 
Cingalese ? 

It is, and it is not. When a man, 
possessed of an hereditary estate, con- 
sisting of fields, gardens, money, and 
grain, has had no children by liis wife ; 
If she be a woman of an amiable dispo- 
sition, and of a sensible and compassion- 
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ate turn of mind, she wiU make suitable 
reflection upon the circumstances of the 
case; and, in order to prevent the family 
from being extinct, she will solicit her 
husband to take another wife. In such an 
event, it appears, by the Books, that he 
may, with propriety, contract a second 
marriage : but, on the other hand, even 
though the wife should have produced no 
children, if she decline giving her con- 
sent to his marrying again, he cannot 
have recourse to that measure. 

Q, Can married men openly keep con- 
cubines ? 

Neither openly nor secretly can 
they have an intercourse with other wo- 
men : such a practice is most strictly for- 
bidden in the books which contain the 
tenets of the religion of Boodho. 

Q, If, where there are a number of 
brothers, one of tliem marries, can the 
rest, with the knowledge of each other, 
have intercourse with the married bro- 
ther's wife? and whether is such a 
practice reckoned proper, or improper, 
amongst the Cingalese ? 

Neither with nor williout the 
knowledge of each other are they permit- 
ted to have any undue intercourse with 
the married brother's wife : such a prac- 
tice is not only looked upon, amongst the 
Cingalese, as extremely improper, but it 
is likewise considered by them as a hei- 
nous crime. Notwithstanding this, it 
must however be acknowledged, that 
there are some foolish men amongst 
whom this disreputable custom does pre- 
vail. 

Q. When a man has married, does he, 
after passing the first night with his wife, 
give her to be enjoyed by his brotliers in 
succession, ^nd then resume the func- 
tions of a husband hipiself ? Is such a 
custom confined to the tribe of Niigaram 
Karas *, or. docs it likewise prevail 
amongst theVcllales ? 

A, Throughout the whole of the two 
tribes of Veilalcs and Nagaram Karas, 
there is not a single person who has even 
heard of such a practice, which is e<|ually 
scandalous and illegal. 

Q. Is it customary, amongst the Cinga- 
lese, to make written wills, bequeathing 
their property to their children and grand- 
children? and in what form are such 
wills drawn out? 

* f^e^eral name for all those who an not of 
tbv Kgjas*, Brainins* or Vcllulc casts. 


lie 

When a man's death approaches, 
he may, in the presence of some persoiri 
of respectability, bequeath his property, 
either verbally or in writing, to tils chil- 
dren or grandchildren, to the purpose of 
charity, to those who have administered 
medicine and support to him during his 
illness, or to any other person or persons 
whom he chooses to make his heirs, of 
whatever rank or condition. 

Q. Who are entitled to inherit the 
property of persons that die childless and 
Intestate ? and by what degrees of con- 
sanguinity, or affinity, is the succession 
to such property regulated ? 

The following are the persons succes- 
sively entitled to inherit such estates 

1st. The parents of the deceased. 

2d. His brothers and sisters. 

3d. Their children. 

4ch. His nearest paternal and maternal 
relations. 

5th. His w'ife. 

6th. Her nearest relation. 

In failure of all these heirs, his pro- 
perty becomes Rujastha, and goes to the 
King. 

Q, In what manner, and by whom, 
were the Nagaram Karas first distributed 
into classes? By whom was that class 
constituted, and in what hooks is any ac- 
count of these classes contained ? 

A. Throughout the whole cast of Na- 
garani Karas f no class can be seen or 
heard of, by any persons, so low as the 
Chaudalas ; therefore, the class of Gaha- 
la-Pam I Badayo ranks above them ; the 
Paduavas § compose the third class; and 
^the Pannariuras || the fourth. 

These arc the graduations of rank 
established niiiougst the Nagaram Karas. 

Tlie Vellaies are one of the four high 
casts, which rank in the following order : 

1. RajaWanse, or cast of King. 

2. Brachamana Wanse, or cast of 
Priests. 

3. Welande Wanse, or cast of Mer- 
chants. 

4. Goyi Wanse, or cast of Cultivators. 

At the commencement of the present 

t Tboie who work in leather, and perform 
other vUc oiiicei, 

t Those who areemplmed in burying corpses, 
or in removing dead carcases of elephants, &c. 

I Paduavas carry palanquins, &c. 

I Pannaduras are elepliant and horse keepers, 
and grass cutters.— This is a very incomplete ac- 
count of the cast of Nagaram Karas, which is 
subdivided into a much greater number of classes 
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Kalpa when nil men were upon an be broiif;ht into the middle of the room,^ 


equality, there were such frequent dis- 
putes amongst them, that, in order to 
terminate their differences, they agreed 
amongst tlieniselves to elect Malm Sa- 
matta to the sovereignty. Tliis King ap- 
pointed those who were then in the exer- 
cise of certain trades and professions, to 
certain classes, corresponding to the oc- 
cupations in which they were at that 
time engaged ; and there was founded the 
cast of Nagarani Karas, wliicli has exist- 
ed in the same manner ever since. This 
subject is treated of in the books entitled 
Sara Sanp,ra/ie. 

Q. What persons of the tribe of Na- 
garain Kar<i>, can he nominated to the 
pilesthood ? 

It is not stated, in any of the books, 
that no person of the cast of Nagarani 
Karas can become a member of the priest- 
hood. Nevertheless, there is now^ in the 
Candian territories, a prohibition against 
the ordination of low Nagaram Karas. 

Q. Can a priest live as a layman ? 

yi. It is a lieiuQUS crime, according to the 
religion of Boodho, for any priest to live 
after the manner of a layman ; and it is 
well known, that the stricte.st injunction 
against snch a practice appeal's in all the 
hooks wliich rontaiii the dpctriiie of 
Boodhoism. Such a scandalous action, 
cannot, therefore, be committed. 

Q. By whom are priests appointed? 
^nd what arc the usual ceremonies prac- 
tised upon snch occasions ? 

yf. Boodho, the Teacher of the three 
worlds, has dictated what is iicccssary to be 
done, prcparatoiy to, and at, the ordination 
of a priest : namely, when a person is de- 
sirous of becoming a priest, he must re- 
pair to the vviliara f, and communicate 
his wish to one of the principal priests of 
that wihara, who, after having ascer- 
tained that he is properly qualified for 
the office, will deliver him over to a clever 
Karmmacharin-Wahausc J, desiriug the 
latter to exercise the candidate in those 
matters with which it is necessary that 
he should be acijuaiDted, previously to 
fils being ordained. After he luis been 
sufficiently in.striictcd, the chief priest, 
and twenty other priests, having assem- 
bled in the Poya Ge §, the candidate is to 

* At the renewal or re-production of the world. 

t Temple. ' 

t A priest well versed in the ordinanccsof religion. 

§ A spacious building in the city of Candy, ap. 
propriated to this and other religious purpoiee* 


and the following questions arc to be 
put to him by the same Karnimachaipn- 
Wahansc : “ Have you any incurable le- 
prosy ? or, are you affected with ulccrSj^ 
cutaneous eruptions, con.squiption, or 
possession by devils?” — On being thus 
questioned, if he be subject to no such 
distempers, he will reply to this effect : 
“ My Lord, I am not afflicted with cither 
of the five species of incurable disorders, 
respecting which you have questioned me.’* 
Me is then to be further a^ked ; 1st, 
“ Arc you a person free from the bonds 
of slavery? 2. Are you involved in debt? 
:L Are you a messenger of the King? 4. 
Have you obtained the consent of your 
])arcuts ? .5. Have you completed yonr 
twentieth year? 6. Are you provided 
with a cup, and with the survunu or 
priestly garment?” On being asked 
these questions, he must salute the priests, 
and reply in the negative to the three 
fiist, and in the affirmative to the three 
hist: after vvliich he is qualified to be- 
come a member of the priesthood. This 
examination being ended, the candidate’s 
hair is all shaved nfl’, and his body be- 
smeared over with turinerie, a^ well as 
with sandal powder and other perfumes ; 
dressed in rich clothes, and decorated 
witli costly ornament^. He is then 
mounted on an ahare or elephant, and 
conducted in procession through the four 
principal streets, jireeeded by flags, iini- 
brellas, and instruments of music. Some- 
times the King, the two Adigars, and the 
four Maha Di.sapatis, attended by a im- 
iiicrous retinue, grace this ceremony with 
their presence, and confer the same ho- 
nors on the candidate as those to which 
the .sovereign is entitled at his coronation ; 
the candidate is then reconducted to the 
Boy a Ge, where some further questions, 
oil points of religion, are put to him, and 
he is then finally ordained. 

Q, Can an ordained priest relinquish 
the priesthood, and become a layman ? 

If a person, ordained in the fan- 
ner above mentioned, be afterwards de- 
sirous of relinquishing the priesthood, 
he may, with the knowledge and con- 
currence of the principal priest of the 
temple to which he belongs, ^livest him- 
self of his survunu, and resume the dress 
and occupations of a layman. That this 
is practicable, appeara in the Books, 
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NARRATIVE 


A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

By Mr* Chapman, — {Continued from p*2\,) 

The voluntary invitation he had sent mine our hats, sworda, and the other 
me by the Portuguese, previous to the parts of our dress ; frequently apologizing 
receipt of my letter, 1 assured him cii- for his curiosity. The cveuiiig was now 
hauced the obligation I was under to approaching, and we had been with him 
him ; and that I would study to deserve some hours, I made a motion to retire. 


so high a mark of his favour. I then 
requested he would ra*eivc the present I 
had brought, as a small token of iny rc> 
sped ; pleasure seemed to dance in the 
old geutlemaii*s eyes at the few little 
compliments 1 made him, he descended 
from his net, and .seated himself upon the 
ground nearer to us. The linguist told 
me that he seized every opjiortunity the 
intervals my address allowed him of mak- 
ing a favourable comparison to the man- 
dariiies about him, of our manners and 
deportment with those of other Euro- 
peans that hud hitherto fallen under his 
notice. He desired the linguist to assure 
me of an hearty welcome to the scat of 
liis government; admired the present I 
brought him, but lamented that I should 
think it a necessary part of my introduc- 
tion to him. He approved, lie said, of 
my proposal to form a commercial inter- 
course witli his nation, and would pru- 
piole it all ill his power. To encourage 
ns to prosecute the de.sign, lie remitted 
the payment of anchorage and all duties 
whatsoever on account of the vessel in the 
river, and requested to bo furnished with 
n list of the articles on board, some of 
which, he said, he would purchase him- 
self, the remainder the commander had 
free liberty to dispose of to whoin.^'oever 
lie might be. able; he desired, should 
pbstructious t)c thrown in our way by 
any of his people, be their rank what it 
would, that I would, without ceremony, 
order them to be thrown into the river. 
He then enquired several particulars re- 
specting the nation I belonged to ; as 
pur foi*ce by sea and land, our com- 
jnercc, customs, and religion, with the 
grounds of our dilfercnce in the latter 
article from the Portuguese, 1 satisfied 
^lini as well as 1 was able. 

He also requested permission to e\a- 


but he insisted on our staying to partake 
of a repast. It was presently brought, 
and a small low table being set before 
us, it was coveiXMl with a number of 
basons and saucers, containing fowls 
minced with a few vegetables and a little 
salt and water ; pork and buffalo beef, 
cut into small thin slices, fish stewed with 
soy and onions, several fish sauces, some 
not unlike anchovy in flavour; plain 
boiled rice, and rice moistened with the 
broth of meat ; and a few other articles. 
Ivory chop sticks were given us to eat 
with ; but observing wc managed them 
rather auk ward ly, he ordereil some porce- 
lain spoons, and ))ieeos of pointed bam- 
boos to be given ns ; and with these we 
did pretty well. A de.sert of fruits and 
China sweetmeats wa.s after ward .s served 
up. Tea was made for our drink ; and 
when we asked for water it was brought 
wrariii and sweetened with sugar. Wc 
were de.sired to taste some excellent Ton - 
'quinese liquor, it was a hot spirit, and 
had a strong flavour of some grain it was 
distilled from. A separate table was 
spread before the A^iceroy. He desired 
all our attendants to be called, for every 
one of whom a mat was brought to sit 
on. He was much surprised at their 
hesitating to sit in my presence; and 
more so when the Musulinans refused to 
eat any of his cookery. He ordered them 
to be jisked if there was anything they 
could eat, that would not interfere with 
their religious prejudices ; and on their 
mentioning fruits, some of every kind were 
set before them. He politely reqiic.sted 
I would dispense with the ceremony of 
their standing. Au English tar of our 
party afforded much diversion to the 
Viceroy and his attendants, by the keen- 
ness of his appetite ; and the unafTected 
rclj.sh he appeared to have for the Ton- 
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quiiicscvbrandy, in which he begged leave 
with great submission to drink towards 
their honors' good health. 

During our repast, several war ele- 
phants were brought into au area, front- 
ing the veranda where some hgiires of 
roldiers were placed in ranks ; tlicsc the 
elephants attacked with great fury, seized 
Miem with their trunks, tossed tlieni into 
the air, and trampled them under their 
feet ; some >oldiers were employed in 
shooting Ht a butt with long matchlocks, 
which had swivels and three legged 
stands to fire them from ; the workman- 
ship of these pieces wiis as good as any 
1 have seen of the kind in Hindustan. 
The Viceroy acquainted me they had been 
fabricated under his own inspection. I 
liOvv made a second motion to retire* 
This brou'j;ht on a renewal of the V’icc- 
roy's profes^ions of iVicndship and re- 
gard ; he hoped, he said, 1 should And 
Huesulficiently agrecAhlc to induce me to 
prolong tny stay, and that during it, he 
^louid see me as often ns possible, that 
when the season demauded niy departure, 
he would make a request to me to carry 
one or two of his people to Bengal. I 
thanked him in tlie highest terms that 
occurred to me for the honorable and 
friendly reception he had given me ; 
assured him that I meant to avail mvsclf 
of his kind invitation for passing the 
approiichiiig winter under his protection, 
where peace, plenty, and regularity 
seemed to abound so different from the 
situation I found the other parts of Co- 
chin China in ; and tliat if he should per- 
severe ill his iuteiitioii of sending any 
body to Bengal, I would with pleasure 
accommodate them with a passage, and 
engage ftir ihcir meeting with every re- 
turn of the ci\ilitics he had shewn me. 
When vve stood up to depart, he ordered 
all the maiuhiriiics who were with him to 
attend me to the eunuch's to whom it 
• was ucceasary, he said, 1 should make a 
visit whenever I c.iinc to him. Just as wc 
werejeaving him, he expressed himself 
fcon y he had no c(]ui valent to make me 
fur the present 1 had given him. 1 desired 
he would suffer no uneasiness on that 
account, for that the government 1 be- 
longed to did not admit of my receiving 
any; the old gentleman was some time 
silent with an apparent admiration. He 
Ijowevcr ordered two ingots of silver 


(value near twenty-eight Spanish dollars) 
to be brought, and forced our acceptance 
of them, by saying he could not consider 
our hearts and words to be of one ac- 
cord if wc refused. We took thei^ but 
found an opportunity of disposing of them 
amongst, his attendants. 

Highly satisfied with the reception wo 
met with from the Viceroy, we left the 
palace to pay our respects to Qnan-Tam- 
Quon, [which title signifies commander 
of the fleet] the eunuch, commander-in- 
chief of the gallies ami army; the dis- 
tance between their habitations was too 
short to complete the pleasing presages we 
were drawing of an agreeable residence at 
Hue ; and the praises we were lavishing 
ou the person wc expected would chiefly 
contribute to it. The prospect, th6ugh 
not altogether enveloped in darkness, 
was presently obscured. 

Attended by a numerous train of man- 
darines who inarched in ranks before and 
behind us, we presented ourselves at the 
eunucirs gate ; I attempted to enter, but 
was rudely pushed back ; and made to 
wait a con.siderahle time in the open 
street. This afforded an opportunity of 
uhserving the architecture of his house ; 
it differed from the others 1 saw in the 
fort, in having upper apartments ; 1 
was informed that it had been the council 
house in the time of the kings. The 
most adequate idea of the external ap- 
pearance of the best dwelling hon.ses in 
Cochin China, m well as of the temples of 
their gods, may be formed from views 
painted on the China ware, screens, and 
other articles imported from Canton. 

Half an hour elapsed before we were 
uslicrcd into a large hall ; the roofs were 
finely arched with planks, and supported 
by wooden pillars about thirty feet in 
height ; wc seated ourselves upon soi'm; 
chairs placed for us, before a rattan 
screen, from behind which a shrill voice 
called our attention to the object of our 
vidit. He did not however become visi- 
ble till the common questions were passed, 
and I had acquainted him with the reasons 
of my coming to Cochin China. The 
screen was then turned up ; and a glim- 
mering light diffused from a small waxen 
taper, disclosed to our view, not the de- 
licate form of a woman the sound had, 
conveyed the idea of, but that of a mon- 
ster disgustful and horrible to behold, 
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Me was aitting in a kind of boarded 
fllirine, in form like a clothes press ; I 
can be no judge of his height, as I never 
saw him standing, but 1 believe he was 
short of stature ; this was however amply 
made up to him in bulk ; and I may ven- 
ture to aflSrm he measured an ell over the 
shoulders. Great daps hung down from his 
cheeks like the dew lap of an ox, and his 
little twinkling eyes were scarcely to be 
discerned for the fat folds wliich formed 
deep recesses around them. Though I 
had said every handsome thing that occur- 
red to me, yet there was such an evident 
difference hetween his behaviour and that 
of the Viceroy, that he hardly appeared 
civil ; he received my present with indiffe- 
rence notwithstanding it was chosen by his 
own jackal. In my subsequent visits I found 
he was a great pedant and valued himself 
much on his knowledge of books; it may 
be worthy of remark, that he had one day 
a volume written in Chinese open before 
bini, which he said contained an account 
of Bengal. Amongst other extraordi- 
nary things, he toM me were related in it, 
one w'as curioas, and I believe may have 
bad some foundation in truth ; it -was 
that so good a police was observed there 
that a traveller might lie down to sleep 
under a tree with Ills |mrsc o\'|)o.«!ed by 
his side without danger of losing it. He 
also mentioned the custom of burning the 
dead. 

A month elapsed in a mutual inter- 
course of civilitic.-!. During this space the 
frequent interviews 1 had with the M.iii- 
dariiics were generally occupied in con- 
versing upon the subject of our opening a 
trade with their country. 1 omitted no 
occasion of expatiating on the beiicfft 
bofh nations W'ould derive from it ; ami 
they seemed to bp convinced of the justice 
of what I advanced. They had been fur- 
nished with list.s ot the cargoe of the 
Jenny, and after having adjusted the 
prices of the different article.^ siie brought, 
they from time to time, sent written or- 
ders to the commander and myself for 
such as tliey stood in need of ; iron, cop- 
per, lead, hardware, glass, Bengal and 
Madras cloths, small quantities of Cvich, 
but the whole tog(*tlier amounting to a 
^psiderable sum were delivered on ihcsc 
requisitions without hesitation. We had 
been informed by the Portuguese and 
tbemsclve.s, that it vv;u an invariable 


custom for them not to adjust their ac- 
counts, till the vessel was about to leave 
the port; the season obliged us to remain 
some time longer and we were not im- 
portunate. 

1 had hitherto resided In the house of 
Oiig-ta-hia, but ffnding this inconvenient, 

I made repeated application to him to 
procure me a separate one, he as often 
evaded complying; and by his under- 
liand inffuence prevented my being able 
to hire cue ; he was afraid should he 
suffer me to remove from immediately 
under his own eye, some parts of the un- 
reasonable profits he hoped from his con- 
nection with us, might escape him ; and 
Ills disappointment in the expectations be 
had formed, iuldcd to his unwillingness 
to discharge the amount of his purchases, 
may b(' considered as the ffrst causes lead- 
ing to tin; troul>Ic.s we wen; aftervvanl* 
involved in. As 1 found this man was tl*e 
particular agent of the cumuli, I made 
him several considerable preseuts, hut all 
inadequate to tlip satisfying his rapacity. 
The latter end of September the rains wei e 
so heavy, and the floods came down with 
so nnich violence from the mountains, 
tiiat almost the whole town vva.'i ovei flow- 
ed in a single niglit ; during wliich the 
noise made by the rushing of the ivatcr 
through the streets ;uid the cries of the 
])eoplc removing llicir clfei ts, was horri- 
ble ami alarming beyond idea. In the 
moi ning great numbers of boats were pJU's- 
ing tlie strec'ts, ainl small oiie.s even en- 
tering tlic liuuses ; the fiof/r of the liouhe 
I Wfis in was a foot under wattr ; fortu- 
nately our beds were placed in the .vinall 
sjeepiug apariruents ; the bo inled fl^jorj 
of wbicii were raised sometliiug above 
that height : iiulwitlistaiidiiig these floods 
happen several limes during ilie periodi- 
cal rains, few precautions are observed by 
the inhabitants to secure themstdves ami 
their effects agaimst the sometimes melan- 
choly conscqueuce-5. The convenience of 
transacting business, draws the people to 
the river side, where the ground is lo.v, 
and 1 am told that the govern nicnt is nt 
absurd and unrensunablc, as iiqt to allow 
any person, except tlieir soveieigii, an 
upper roomed house. Attention to out* 
health obliged^ me Co be urgent with Ong- 
ta-bia for his consent to rciiiovcto a drier 
apartment ; and the application of a pre- 
sent, appaiciitl) reconciled him to it. 1: 
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was only in appearance ; for we had been 
gone but two or three days when a young 
man, who with his father served me as 
linguist, came and complained to me that 
he had been cruelly beaten by Oiig-ta-hia, 
for being instrumental in my leaving his 
house, and assisting in procuring me ano- 
ther. The following day 1 was alarmed 
by the same person running to me to 
hasten to Ong-ta-hia if I wished to save 
two of iny people he was just going to 
put todcatli ; i went immediately accom- 
panied by Mr. Totty. We found his house 
filled with a great number of Chinese, 
some of whom were busied in binding a 
poor sick Frenchman and a cook belong- 
ing to Captain Hutton to the pillars of the 
house. Ong-ta-hia had a drawn sword in 
his hand and foamed at the mouth like a 
madman. 1 desired to know the reason 
of his behaving so ; but he was too much 
agitated to acquaint me, and retired. 1 
then applied to some of the Chinese ; 
they told me that the Frenchman Iiad 
some trilling dispute with a woman in the 
Bazar, that sold eggs, who had made a 
complaint to Oug-ta-hia ; and, they be- 
lieved, his having tsikeu a larger dose of 
opium than usual was the cause of his 
behaving in this outrageous manner. Tlie 
doctor and myself released the prisoners, 
without any opposition from the people, 
sonic hundreds, about them *, vve im- 
mediately repaired with them to the 
Viceroy. To him I ottered to deliver them 
up for punishment, should he uiiori enquiry 
into the affair find they merited it. He 
declined, however, taking charge of them ^ 
highly blamed the conduct of Oug-ta- 
hia ; and promised to send some paijilc 
to enquire into the aff.iir, who should 
give me ample satisfaction. The follow- 
ing day, two mandarines arrived and en- 
ter/‘d upon the investigation with great 
formality, and decision was given in our 
favour. No redress, however, was to be 
obtained ; after receiving presents from 
both parties, they advised us to be 
friends, and departed. In my next visit 
to the viceroy and the eunuch, I reiiioii- 
strated with them on the unmerited 
affront ofibred me, and claimed the pro. 
mise of the former to see justice done on 
the offender. The Viceroy replied, by 
saying he was sorry it was not in his 
power to act as he wished ; but hoped 
we should meet with no more such disa- 


greeable occurrences, desired we would! 
have no farther connection with Ong-ta- 
hia, and that he would with his col- 
league, appoint another person to trans- 
act our business. The eunuch was not 
so civil. He hardly vouchsafed me an an- 
swer to what I said, gave orders for more 
goods being sent him, and acquainted me 
that having broken the repeating watch 1 
gave him, it was become useless, and he 
should return it. Both he and the Vice- 
roy however, gave me the strongest as- 
surances that they would immediately 
oblige Ong-ta-hia to pay for what he had 
purchased of the Captain, and would order 
his house and other effects to be sold for 
that purpose if he delayed it more than 
fifteen days. Apprized of this the villain 
coniiterfeitcd phreuzy ; got upon the 
roof of his house, and hurled the tiles 
upon the passengers in the street, and 
acted a number of other tricks equally 
.suitable to the character he had assumed. 
To complete the comedy the magicians 
were sent to consult with. "J'hey wisely 
pronounced his distemper to proccctl from 
an evil spirit, that had gotten po.ssc.ssion 
of him ; but gave great hopes of being 
able to oblige him to quit his hold. The 
exorcisms began by illuminating the house 
with a number of candles placed before 
their idols. This w'a.s followed by a din 
of copper basons, drums, trumpets and 
bells ; while the conjurors, cloathed in 
whiinsienl garincnfs uttered some words 
in a chaunting tone, and practised a num- 
ber of gesticulations and leapings ; till at 
length the patient overcome with the 
noise, fell into a kind of stupor. They 
then acquainted us the devil had left him, 
but desired, as the exertions made iu 
ejecting him had much weakened the pa- 
tient, he might not be troubled for some 
days ; in tlie mean time we left^thc town, 
and lost our money. About the com- 
mencement of the above disagreeable affair, 

I received a letter from Captain Maclen- 
uari acquainting me that the bad state of 
his health had led him to resolve on bring- 
ing up the vessel to the mouth of the river, 
that he might land, anri try the benefit of 
a change of air. [ was exceedingly sorry 
that Captain Macleniian's health should 
render so imprudent a step necessary. 
Although the vessel could not he brought 
into the river, I was convinced it would 
alarm the goyejnment, or at least furnish 
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A pretence for their appearing so. Hither 
might be productive of disagreeable conse- 
quences to myself and those with me. 
It was also exceedingly hazardous to risk 
the vessel on the coast in the present in- 
cleiueut season. 'J'o obviate the first of 
these objections 1 hud to her coining, 
1 hiLstened to the viceroy and eunuch 
and acquainted them with the cause of 
it. Notwithstanding which, a parade of 
guards was made, and a number of pre- 
cautions taken, wliicli alarmed us not a 
little. To exculpate myself from the 
latter, I thought it necessary to protest 
against the captain for any consequences 
that might arise, from so iinprudeiit an 
action. 

The Amazon anchored at the mouth of 
ilie river, the — of September, ('aptaiii 
Maclcnnan came on shore the next day , 
but in such a state as to preclude all hopes 
of his recovery, (liven over by our sur 
geon, he was desirous of trying wliethcr 
any thing could be done for liim by the 
physicians of the country ; two of them 
successively exerted their skill upon him, 
hut to no Ollier purpose than their own 
emolument ; an exorbitant charge of near 
llirce hundred dollars wxis made for gin- 
sing alone. This drug is held in the highest 
rstirnation in Cliinu, and the adjacent 
countries, and accounted a sovereign 
remedy for almost all curable disorders. 
In mortal ones, they say it will detain the 
fleeting spirit of life beyond tlie prescribed 
limit, and evem preserve a genial warmth 
long after it has taken its flight ; our poor 
captain, however, breathed his last the 
second of October. I was obliged to ap- 
ply to a Portuguese to take the inanagC' 
meiit of the funeral, lly Ins means I 
obtained the loan of a fine painted bier to 
lay the corpse on, and a number of Chris- 
tians to carry it. I'he coltiiis are made 
here of very thick planks, so compactly 
joined and lined on both sides with oiled 
paper, tliat ir is a common practice with 
the principal people of the country to 
keep their relations in their houses with- 
out inconvenience a month after their 
decease ; the top is arched, and the wholt^. 
of the same size from the liead to the 
feet ; the outside is covered with silks, 
or rich stuffs, according to the fancy or 
ability of the family the deceased belonged 
to. The seventh of October was fixed for 
the funeral ; and having invited the Por- 
Asiatic Jowyw.— No. 20. 


tugiicse, we assembled early in the 
morning to attend it. On the night pre- 
ceding I was informed that the owner of 
the house Captain Macleniian died in, 
had declared he would not suffer the corpse 
to be removed. Upon inquiry into the 
reason, it app(3arcd done to extort money, 
under pretence of ilefraying certain cere- 
monies to purify tlie house. To comply 
was my only alternative. When we came 
to the door, we were alarmed at per- 
ceiving a large concourse of Chinese, 
armed with bludgeons. They had been 
assembled by the laudlord to dispute our 
entrance, aud to prevent the coffin from 
being carried out ; hut as bis demands 
were complied with, they foiborc any act 
of hostility. The behaviour of thcCliinese 
had latterly been very suspicious. On my 
first anival, supposing I was come with a 
force to revenge the wrongs done to the 
Hnglisli ship the year before, by the 
mandarine commanding at Turon, they 
seemed to vie with each other in showing 
me civilities ; and the principal people 
amongst them made me repeated offers 
to raise a body of their counlrymcii to 
support my designs, cither against the 
'I'ysons or even against the 'J'onquincse 
tlieinselv'es. In these offers 1 bidieve they 
were sincere. The injuries they had ex- 
perienced had irritated them against both 
governments; supported by a power, of 
whose courage and skill they had a high 
opinion, they flattered lliemsclves witli 
the pleasing expectation of retaliating, and 
of coining in for a share of the plunder, 
which would compensate them for all 
their losses. Disappointed by the decla- 
ration of my intentions being entirely pa- 
cific, which they vvcie some time before 
they would give credit to, and finding my 
views belli on the establishment of a com- 
merce they were afraid w'ould be rather 
detrimental to them than otherwise, an 
alteration in their behaviour soon became 
evident. They represented to the manda- 
rines that the English were come to deprive 
them of the country, and to exasperate 
them against us, they invented a number 
of falsities ; the most improbable and 
groundless. I was frequently warned that 
they intended to plunder us ; and assured, 
that it was at (he hazard of being mur- 
dered I remained among them. Our lives 
and properly were equally at their mercy ; 
for the whole town was occupied by them, 
VoL. IV. S 
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and a few of the poor broken-spirited na- 
tives of the country. All the 'roiiquinese 
resided five or six miles higher up the 
river. 

The Portuguese burial ground, where 
I purchased pcrmii»sif)ii to deposit the re- 
mains of Captain .Maclciinan, was at the 
distance of seven or eight liours journey. 
We went part of tlic way by land and part 
by water. 'J'lje beauty of the country 
round this spot is not to be equalled by 
that of any I had before seen in the East. 
Fine rising grounds, and fruitful vallies, 
watered by rivulets whose crystal streams 
might vie with the famed ones of Kui'opc, 
formed the most delightful prospect. The 
next day I made a visit to the inandurincs 
and found a most ridiculous report had 
been carried to them of my having made 
a pretence of attending the funeral of 
Captain Macleniian, that I might have an 
opportunity to examine the country and 
the gold mines, said to be situate near 
the place he was interred at. 'I'licy were, 
even almost made to believe that the fu- 
neral was a sham contrivance to effect 
some purpose or other. Complaints were 
daily carried to them, or they pre- 
tended so. A Ciiincsc junk was said to 
have run foul of the Jenny, and to have 
been plundered by our people. They were 
also accused of having seized a new boat, 
which had broken adrift, and cut her up 
for firewood. For the former tlicre were 
no grounds whatever ; for the latter, no 
other than the Lascars having picked up a 
few old planks that bad floated down with 
the tide. My house was continually 


filled with mandarines sent to hear and 
adjust these complaints, from wltcnce 
there was no other means of dislodgingr 
them, than by presents, and this in the 
end only proved an inducement to fresh 
parties to visit me. vSomcthiiig or other 
was daily devised to give luc trouble, and 
they seemed anxious to engage me in u 
dispute with them ; but I avoided every 
thing that might give rise to one, and 
rather chose to suffer their impositions^ 
than enter into fruitless altercation. A 
demand was now made for anchorage and 
duties, notwithstanding the mandarines 
had publicly and unsolieitcdly exempted us 
from both on our arrixal. When I re- 
presented this, and the daily vexations 1 
experienced, to the viceroy, he referred 
me to the eunuch in whose province the 
adjustment of all these matters lay, and 
lamented it was not in his power to afford 
me redress. From the eunuch an accii- 
luulatioii of injuries and insults was all 
1 could procure. Things continued iii 
this disagreeable situation till the begin- 
ning of November. I was obliged to 
make so many presents upon every little 
complaint, that was justly or unjustly 
preferred against us ; and, at last, to 
procure admittance to the mandarines, 
that I was afraid our little vessel would 
prove incapable of answering the draft.<> 
we daily made on her. The monsoon 
beat with great violence on the coast ; and 
our prospect of getting away, which we 
now anxiously looked for, was still dis- 
tant. 

f'To l/c vontinueft.) 


DUSHWANTA AND SAKUNTALA. 

fAn Episode from the Mahdhhdrata, — Concluded from p. 10. J 


Three complete years * after their en- 
gagement and the departure of Dush- 
wanta, Sakuntala w'as delivered of a son, 
of inconceivable, strength, bright as the 
God of fire, tlie image of Dushwanta, eu- 
dowed with personal beauty and genero- 
sity of soul. The holy Kanwa performed 
on him, as he grew up, all the different 
ceremonies instituted by the law, even 
from the birth. 

* Three complete yean, &c. According to the 
original. 


This mighty child seemed as if he could 
destroy lions with the points of his white 
teeth. He bore on his hand the mark of 
a wheel, which is the sign of sovereignty. 
His person was beautiful, liis bead capa- 
cious, he possessed great bodily strength, 
and his appearance was that of one born 
of a celestial. — During the short time he 
remained under the care of Kanwa, he 
grew exceedingly ; and when he was only 
six years old, his strength was so great, 
that he was wont to bind such beasts as 
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lions, tigers, i'lepliaiit.s, wild boars, and 
buffaloes, toibc trees alwut the hermitage. 
He would even mount them, ride tlicin 
about, and play with them to tame them, 
wlieiico the inhabitants of Kanwa's heriui- 
lage gave him a name. ** Let him, .•^ald 
they, lie railed Sar\a-damana, because he 
tametli all.” And thus llic child obtain- 
ed the naiiie Sarva-damaua. ''I'lu* good 
Kaiiwa, perceiving that the hoy was al- 
ready endued w'ith courage, with a nohle- 
uess of soul, and bodily strength, and 
that all his actions were more than human, 
observed to Saliuntala, that it was time 
he should he dcclartMl Vuva-raja. * He 
also spake of his strength to some of his 
disciples, saying, — ‘Make Sakuntala, 
with her son, under your pnitection, and 
speedily conduct her to the palace of her 
tord, which is distiiignishr<l by every 
fuark of grandeur. It is not proper that 
women should remain too long among 
their kindicd and friends; it injurcth 
their reputation, their morals, and their 
duty ; w'herefoic convey her hence with- 
out delay.” Those holy men, having 
signified their readiness to obey, (daced 
♦Sakuiitala and her son before them, and 
look their departure for the city of Gaja- 
sahwaya;t where being ariived, they 
went into the presence of the King Dush- 
wanta, and informed him, that the beau- 
tiful Sakuiitala, with her son, fair as one 
born of a celestial, and whose eye was 
like the lotus, were arrived from a certain 
forest. And when they had introduced 
the mother and her child, who appeared 
like a youthful sun, they returned to the 
hermitage. 

Sakuutula, having approached the king 
with becoming reverence and respect, ad- 
dressed him in the following words : 
“ Let the ceremony of sprinkliug with 
holy water J be performed on this boy, O 
king, as a solemn introduction to the dig- 
nity of Yauva-rajya ; § for this my son, 
po like a divinity, is the offspring of our 
mutual love. — Proceed in this affair, <) 
greatest of men, according to thine en- 
gagement ; according to the engageinoit 
made at the consummation of our love ! 

* The heir apparent to liiii father’s dominions, 

t Gajasahwaya, better known by the name 
of Hastinapura. 

t SpriuKImg with holy-water. This ceremony 
answers to anointing. 

S Yauya-rftjya. This Is a derivaiive from 
Yuva-r&ja to denote the aUte or office. 


llccal it to thy remembrance, great 
prince: it was in the sacred groves of 
Kanwa.” 

The king upon hearing these her words, 
although he well remembered, exclaimed 
“ I have no remcnibraiicc of thco! 
Who art thou, false pilgrim ? I have no 
recollection of any nuptial union witli one 
like thee ! Then whether thou gocst, or 
larriest here, is of no concern. Do that 
thou likesthest.” 

The pious mother at these wxii'ds abash- 
ed, and by her sorrow^, as it were, dc- 
jirived of sense, stood luotioniess. Her 
eyes were inflamed, and seemed as if they 
would start with grief and indigiintion, 
while her lips quavered with disdain. 
With side-glances darted on tlic king, she 
seemed as if she would destroy him with 
the fire flashing from her eyes.— Her 
whole form was disguised ; she was rous- 
ed by the desire of revenging her wrongs, 
and she was fully possessed of that inspir- 
ed ardour which is the result of religious 
discipline. — Overwhelmed with affliction, 
and the impatience of wrongs, she pon- 
dered for awhile, then casting her eyes di- 
rectly towards her husband, she tliiisgave 
vent to her afflicted heart. 

“ O mighty king, why dost thou, wit- 
tingly, and, like some vulgar wretch, 
fearless of reproach, make this declara- 
tion so contrary to tnilh? — In this affair 
consult tliiiie own breast, which is the re- 
pository of truth and falsehood ; declare 
that W'hich is just, and do not despise thy 
soul, and the monitor who is within it ! 
Thou helicM'si thyself an independent be- 
ing, atidseciucst ignoiant of that ancient 
and holy spirit, who is within thcc, and 
who is the discloscr of the sinner’s evil 
ways. In his presence thou doest evil. 
When thou committest a crime, thou 
thinkest no one perceive th thee ; but the 
divinities, and the inward man jterccive 
thee. — ^Tlie Sun and Moon, Fire and Air, 
Earth, Sky and Water, Day and Night, 
Morning ai.d Evening, with Justice and 
Religion, arc all of them witnesses of a 
man’s secret actions, Yama Vaivoswata 
is the divinity who blotteth out the 
gressioiis of him, with whom the divine 
spirit, who is the witness within him, is 
well pleased; but he, in like nianiicr, pii- 
nisheth that evil doer, with n hose deeds 
the said spirit is not satisfictl. The gods 
will not he propit iou- m him, wlmse soul 

S 2 
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IS not an object of Ihcir favour. O, tin 
not despise me, thy faithful wife, whom 
thou, of thyself, didst choose ! why dost 
thou not shew some regard for me tliy 
lawful wife, who am worthy of (hy at- 
tention ? why dost thou thus slight me in 
the midst of this assembly, as though 1 
were some low -horn wretrli ? Surely I 
am not uttering mv complaints in a de- 
sert ! Then why dost thou not hear me ? 
If, O Dushwanta, thou wilt not answer 
me, who am thus thy petitioner, I feci 
that iny distracted head will piesently 
hurst in pieces ! 

“ The ancient bard^ have declared, 
that the hushan«l cmhiacefli his wife, 
that, ill his oft'spring, he may of her be 
born again ; whence it is that the wife is 
called .Taya. The man who is acquainted 
with the dictates of his faith, lialh a sou, 
that, througli him, he may deliver the 
souls of his ileccased ancestors. It is de- 
clared, cuMi by Swayaiii-hhu * himself, 
that a son is called Putra, because he de- 
li vcretli his fatlier’s soul from Puiig, 
which is the name of a place in hell. She 
is a wife who is notable in her house; she 
is a wife who beareth children ; she is 
a wife whose husband is as her life; she 
is a wife who is obedient to her Lord. 
^'hc wife is the half of the man ; a wife 
is a man's dearest fiiciid ; a wife is the 
source of liis religion, his worldly jirofit, 
and his love ; the wife is tlie root whence 
springeth his final dclivcrcr.f He who 
hath a wife attendeih to the duties of re- 
ligion; he who hath a wife maketh offer- 
ings in his house : those who have wives 
are blessed with good fortiuic. Wives are 
iiicuds, who, by their kind and gentle 
speech, sooth ye in your retirement, lii 
the performance of religious duties they 
are as fathers, in your distresses they are 
as mothers, and they arc refreshment to 
those who are travellers in the rugged 
paths of life. A man who hath a family 
i.s respectable ; and, on that account, 
marriage is the first cotldilion of life, 
'riic woman who is attached to her hus- 
band will always follow the departing 
spirit of her Lord, even though condemn - 

» Swayam-bliu. A title Gf Manu, their great 
lawgiver. 

t Final Deliverer. This alludes to their belief, 
tliat it IS necessary a man should have o son, who, 
by performing certain ceremonies to the manes 
of his forefathers, may deliver their souls out of 
a sort of purgatory. This ceremony is called 
Sdiddha. 


ed to those regions of punishment which 
are called Visliama.J If the woman die 
first, she waiteth the coining of her hus- 
band ; and when he departeth before her, 
she followeth him in death. § Hence ir 
is, O king, that the marriage state is so 
muchcoteted; for the liiishand enjoyclh 
his wife, not only in this life, but iii Ihid 
which is to come. It is said hy the wise 
nieti, that a man's son being himself be- 
gotten of himself, he should respect the 
mother of his offspring even as his ow'u 
mother. When a man beholdetli the 
child born of his wife, even as his own 
image in a mirror, he rejoiceth, as a good 
man who hath obtained the heaven Swar- 
ga. Ami when men are suffering under 
mental afflictions and bodily disorders, 
they deli'jht iu the society of their fami- 
lies, as those oppiessed witli heat in re- 
freshing waters. Although a man be ever 
so inueh offended, he should not give 
cause of sorrow to his wives; for on 
them depend his enjoyment, his comfort, 
and the performance of Jiis duty. Women 
are the constant and sacred birth-place of 
the human soul; for what power hath 
even a Uishi || to produce a child without 
their aid ? When a child turiicth tow ards 
its father, though covered with the dust 
of the ground, and embracetli him, what 
pleasure can surpass it ? 'flieii why dost 
thou treat with contempt this thiiic own 
son, while he, in side-glaiiccs, rcgardctli 
thee with affection ? The little ant pro- 
tecteth his ow n egg, not breaketh it. How 
cometh it to pass then that thou, w'lio 
art acquainted with morality and religion, 
dost not cherish and protect thine own 
offspring? The touch of an infant, 
when in our embrace, is far more exqui- 
site than the touch of fine garments, or 
of women, or of water. The Brahman 
is the first of bipeds, the cow is the first 
of quadrupeds, the Guru,** our spiritual 

$ Vishamu. A place in hell. The word meam 
uneven. 

I She Tolloweth him in death. She voluntarily 
aacends the funeral pile, and is reduced to athei. 
with her biiiband’s corpse. 

It Rislii. Saint or prophet. 

^ The touch of an infant. 1 do not recollect to 
have met a similar observation ; but the truth and 
justice Ilf the remark, as descriptive of a natu- 
ral trait of human sensibility, Is very obvious. 

*• Guru. Mamr defines a Guru to be “ The 
•* llr&hmati who performeth all the sacred ccre- 
*' monies at the conception, birth, &c, accord- 
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guide, is above all other men to be rever- liers, and went her way ! Alas ! whac 


od, and the touch of a child is, before all 
other sensations, delicious ! Then suffer 
this boy, who gtizeth on tlice with so 
much affection, to embrace and touch 
thee, since there is not in nature a sen- 
sation so pleasant as the touch of a child. 
Know, O mighty prince, that after three 
full years, when I became the mother of 
this boy, destined (o be thy comfort in 
affliction, during my labour, I heard a 
voice issuing from the lieavcns say— 
“ 'J'his thy son sliall perform the sacri- 
fice of tlie horse, which is called Vaji- 
medha,* one hundred times.” When 
men leave tlieir children awhile, do they 
not rejoice in their cmbnicc, and, out of 
their tender legard, wear something in 
remembrance of them ? Tlie lii dhmans, 
as is well known unto thee, in the cere- 
monies ordained to lx* performed at the 
birth of our cliildrcn, [)rorounce these 
sentences from the Vedas : From my 
bodijy from my body dost thou provecd^ 
Jrom my bowels art thou produced. Thou 
art myself, called my son, mayst thou 
live for an hundred years / From thy 
members pioccedcd this child: from one 
man is produced another man. As in a 
dear fountain, behold, in this thy son, 
thy second self! As from the domestic 
hcartli is brought a spark to kindle the 
sacrificial fire, so this boy is but a divid- 
ed portion of thyself, Alas! a si>orts- 
inan, wandering about in pursuit of game, 
caught me, a virgin in my father’s peace- 
ful cell! Tlrvasi, and Purvachiti, and 
isahajanya, and Meiiaka, with Viswuchl, 
and Ghritaclu, f are six groat ones 
among the Apsariis ; but of all these, she 
whose name is iMcnaka is ilie greatest, 
being of the race of Uralima. This 
Apsciru, «iiiitting tlic heavens, descended 
upon the earth, and by Viswamitra con- 
ceived and bore me. She was delivered 
of luc upon the side of the iiiouiitaiii 
HimavatjJ where, destitute of natural af- 
fection, she left me, as if I had not been 

*• Ing to the law. Also he who feedelh one with 
•* bread.” The simple meaning of the term is 
grave. Every Hindu has his particular Guru, to 
whom, through life, he pays respect. 

* Vl^imedha. Horse-sacrilice. 

t Urvasi, Purvachitti, &c. These several names 
are undoubtedly signifleant j but, as their mean- 
ings ^eem not to point out their respective 
duties, an interpretation of them would be 
•needless. 

t Ucinavdii, Mtaiis snowy. 


evil deeds did I formerly commit, in my 
pre-cxistanco, that 1 sboiihl have been 
abandoned by my parents in my infancy, 
and now again by thet* ! But seeing I am 
thus forsaken by thee, if it be thy will, 
let me return to niy peaceful hermitage ; 
but it doth not become thee to abandon 
this my child, who is thine own son.” 

Dushwaiita replied, “ I know not that 
this boy was horn of thee, Sakiintala. 
Women are, by nature, great deceivers. 
Who will believe thy story } Menakfi, 
thy mother, by whom thou wert, in thy 
helpless state, exposed upon the mountain 
Himavat, was a common harlot, destitute 
of pity. Thy father Viswamitra, who 
was originially of the military order, was 
also a stranger to compassion ; and wlieii, 
at length, he was admitted into the Brah- 
manhood, he became a slave to unlawful 
pleasures. Granting that Menaka was 
the first of Apsaras, and that thy father 
was tlic greatest of Maliarsliis, how 
cometh it to pass, that thou, their oflT- 
spriiig, tallvcst in public like a woman 
who hatli lost her modesty } Hast thou 
no shame in repeating a story so void of 
credibility, and that too in my {iresencc ? 
Begone, thou do(‘eitful penitent ! VVhat is 
the situation of that first of Maharshis, 
and of Menaka the Apsara.? and what 
is tliiiie ? Tiiut of a miserable wretch in 
the habit of a pilgrim 1 If thy son be 
yet so young, how cometh it to pass that 
he is so stout of body, and of such ex- 
traordinary strength } How hath he, in 
so short a time, shot up in stature like 
the lofty Siila || tree ? Go, thy womh is 
become barren, and thou pratest like a 
common strumpet ! Thou art tlie chance 
offspring of the lust of that AKmukA. But 
1 know thcc not, and all thou hast told 
me is unworthy of my confidence. Then 
leave me ; and go whither tby inclinations 
lead thee.” 

Sakuntala thus replied. Thou es- 
picst the faults of others, O king, uoi 
bigger than grains of mustard seed, 
while thine own, bulky as the Bilwa 
fruit, though seen, seem to pass by thee 
unnoticed. Menaka dwelleth in the Jiea- 
vens, and is atttendod by celestials ! My 
birth, Dusliwanta, surpassctli even thine. 
I traverse through the cthcrial space, 

II S&laTrce. Avery Kiri'c timber iiec pjoduced 
11: the loicbli north vi lAngul, 



‘While thou art confined to walk the earth. 
Behold the* difference between ns! U is 
as the mountain Mern tti a ^raiti of Sar- 
sapa.* I visit the abodes of the mighty 
Indra, of KiiiTcra,f Yaina, and V^a- 
ruua.^ Judge then, O king, of my 
power ! As the story whicli I have re* 
counted before thee is true, and told for 
thy Information, and not out of cninity, 
it behovetli thee not to be displeased. 
Until an ill-favouri'd man see* liis face in 
a mirror, he tliinkctli himself more come- 
ly than others ; but, when lie hath look- 
ed, and peiceiveth that it is ugly, he then 
knoweth the difference between himself 
and another. But tliongh a man he ever 
so ])erfect in beauty, he should not 
despise another who is less handsome 
than himself, lie who utterctli many 
evil words, is a disturber of another’s 
peace. The fool when he lieareth good 
and evil words spoken, adoptt^tli the 
worst, even as a hog dclighteth in the 
mire ; hut the wise man selcctcth those 
words only which are good and profit- 
aide, even as the goose scpaiateth the 
milk from tlic water. § As a good man 
repeiiteth when he hath spoken evil of 
another, so a bad man rejoicelh. As 
virtuous minds delight in shewing reve- 
rence to the aged, so a fool findctli plea- 
sure ill offending men of respectable cha- 
racters. Happy are they who are igno- 
rant of another’s fault ! Fools hunt after 
defects in their neighbours, wliile their own 
behaviour is worthy to Im; reprehended. 
Good men call others so j but wliat can 
be more rhliciilous, than for a bud man 
to give others that name, and call him.self 
good ? The mind of an atheist even 
may be as much disquieted, by the con- 
duct of one who hath departed from the 
path of truth and justice, as at the ap- 
pearance of an enraged serpent ; then 
how much more the mind of one who is 
a true believer ? The gods will destroy 
the happiness of that man who shall re- 
fuse his regard for the cliild which be 
himself hath raised up ; and he shall not 
be a partaker of those worlds which arc 
to come. Mauu hath declared that these 
five are deemed a man’s children : such 

* Sarsapa. Muatard seed. Mustard seed seems 
to have been generally proverbial fur the smallest 
possible quantity, 
t Kuvera. The god of riches. 
t Varuna. The Hindu Neptune. 

I As the goose separateth the milk from the 
water. A vulgar opinion. 
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as are born of his own wife, such as he 
may purchase, such as he may educate 
and maintain, such as he may find, and 
such as he may have by oilier women. 
They fire the suppoitcrs of a man’s reli- 
gion and good name, and an incrccase to 
the liappiiiess of his heart. Children arc 
born, that they may deliver the souls of 
their forefathers from the regions of 
Naraka,l| thou shouldcst not therefore 
abandon this thy son, () mighty king ot 
men ; for, in cherishing him, thou pre- 
.servest thystdf, thy truth, and thy justice. 
It doth not become thee to support dis- 
siiiuilatioii. A single pond is better than 
an lniiidred wells,^ and one sacrifice is 
more acceptable than an liuiulrcd ponds j 
the birth of a son is better then an Inin- 
dred sacrifices, find truth is more merito- 
rious than an hundred sniis; for, truth 
being weighed against an hundred Aswa- 
medha** sacrifices, truth was the hea- 
viest. It is even doubtful whether truth 
be not of equal efficacy with the rc.iding 
of the whole of the V'edas, or washing at 
all the places of visitation. There is not 
any virtue equal to truth, there is not any 
thing so estimable as truth ; so, on the 
other hand, there is not any idee so perni- 
cious as falsehood. ’Fruth is the most high 
Brahmfi. Truth is a supreme obligation. 
Depart not, O king, from thy solemn en- 
gagements, and prove that thy friendship 
was sincere ; but, if thy ronversation be 
ill falsehood, and if thou break thy plight- 
ed faitli, alas ! I will, of myself, depart ; 
for in such an one there is no affection ! 
Yet know, Diishwanta, that this my child, 
though he be deprived of asses-milk, .shall 
drink; for, even without tliy aid, my 
son shall reign over the whole world, 
whose limits arc the four seas, and wliose 
centre is the king of mountains Ift*' 
Having done speaking, Sakuutala was 
about to depart, when the voice of an 
incorporeal Being, issuing from the hea- 
vens, thus spoke unto Dushwaiita, fis he 
stood surrounded by bis Ritwik,JJ his 

li Naraka. A general name of hell. 

^ A single pond is better than an hundred welts. 
Ponds and wells are dug for the public use 
charitable individuals. One of the leading traits 
of the Hindu religion seems to be directing the 
enthusiasm or vanity of individuals to public 
works. 

•• Aswamedha. Sacrifice of the horse, 
tt King of Mountains. Meru, tlic north pole. 

Ritwik, The priest who conducteth the ce- 
remonies of a sacrifice made at the expence, and 
for the benefit of another. 
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Purohita,* his Ach.ti*ya,+ and Mantris,t hU kissed his licad, and embraced him 
saying, The mother is the womb— the with tenderness and alTection. — king 
child is of the father — lie is even he by wiis congratulated by the Brrdinians, and 
whom he is begotton. Cherish thy son, applauded by his attendants ; and he felt 
Dushwaiita, and do not despise Saknti- the most exquisite pleasure in embracing 
tala. — The father in the son, O king of his child. — lie likewise paid due attention 
men, raiseth uj) the manes of his forefa- to his consort, whom, having pacihed 
tilers from the regions of Yaina.§ — Sa- and comforted, lie addressed in the foUow- 
kuntaia hath truly said, that thou art the iug words. — “ iVIy queen, our nuptials 
father of this boy. — ^'Phe mother hearctli having been performed unknown to iny 
a child, but it is a divided portion of {leople, I devised the scheme which I have 
thine own body; wherefore, Dnshwanta, praclKsed for thy justification, lest they 
cherish this ofis|)ring of Saknnlala : chc- sliouhi think, that our union was an un- 
rish. while he livetli, this offspring of lawful gratification of our ]):issiuns, and 
Dushwaiita and Sakuntala, that she, uii- that 1 might appoint this our sou my sue- 
happy woman, whom thou wouldst for- ccssor. An now, my beloved, let me for- 
sake, may also live. And because he give the very inikiiid ^words witli which, 
should be cherished and protected by thee, in tliy anger, thou didst address me.*' — 
through our interposition, lot him be Having said this, Dushwaiita provided the 
called liharata.’'|| queen with suitable garments and refrcsli- 

Tlic king, upon hearing this solemn dc- meuts. Me gave his son the name of Hha- 
cUratioii of the heavenly messenger, was rata, and causing the ceremony of spriiik- 
well pleased ; and lie said unto his Puro- ling to be performed upon him, lie nomi- 
hita and Aniatya,^[ “ Sirs, ye too have nated him his successor, with the title ot 
heard what the uiesseuger of tlic gods has Viiva-raja. 

pronounced.— 1 knew full well that this And Uliarata reigned after his father ; 
lioy was mine own offspring ; but liad 1 and the mighty spacious wheel of his 
received him us such, upon the bale os- authority revolved uncontrolled, filling 
sertions that he was my son, the people the world with his renown. — He conquer- 
iniglit have doubled, and he have been ed many prineCvS, and rendered them de- 
dceincd of spurioua birth.’* pendent on liis will. He followed the 

Having thus, through tlie messengers of religion of tlie just, and obtained the 
the gods, removed all grounds of su.spi- most exalted reputation ; and his aulho- 
cioii, Diisliwaiita received his son with lity extended over all the earth. Like 
joy and gladness ; and having caused all Sakra, the chief of the celestials, he per- 
the dilfercnt ceremonies to be performed formed innunierable sacrifices with liberal 
upon him, as a fatlicr is enjoined to ful- Rifts, whose ceremonies were directed h\ 

Kanwa, according to tlie divine law. 

• Puroiiita. A soil of higii-prit’st. Bharatu likewise performed the VajimW- 

+ Achtirya. Onowho ifaciie* the v^daa. sacrifice, sometimes called dovitata, at 

X Mamn*. Counsellors. .... ...» • , t 

» Region, of Yarn.. Thcinfemal region.. which he rcwanlcil Kauvva With a gift of 

V Bliarata, Tliis name is drrived from a rout, a thousand PadlliaS.** 
signifying, to cherish or maintain, 

4|r Am&tya. Minister Podma. One hundred krorc . 

CHINESE PLANTS. 

(Continued from p, 2\,) 

1'a tsoo— Diospyrus Kaki . and soon becomes cloying and nauseou.«>. 

Ki sum tsic, — Fowl’s heart. — ^'fhis is a One thing very unfavourable for it is its 

variety or species of the preceding; ripening at the same time as the 

they are very handsome growing trees, oranges, in the winter or cold months, 
and are much cultivated by the Chinese Yok Cham — Hemerocallis alba— Flowers 
for the sake of the fruit. The fruit is in April. 

sweet and luscious, without any acid, Haong yunc, or Tok Show— Fat straw— 
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CitruB Medica — Finger fruited citron. 
Very little of this plant is cultivated at 
Canton, except for curiosity or orna- 
ment ; it is cultivated in abundance in 
anotlicr part of the province where the 
soil is said to be particularly favourable 
to its growth. 

Oong She ta — Pentapetes phsenicci'i— 
Noonday flower, so called from only 
expanding its flowers in the middle of 
the day ; Flowers in the summer 
months. 

Pcen po — Sterculia (llalanglias aflin.) 
This is a very handsome and large 
growing tree. 'J’he seed or fruit is 
boiled and used tor food. Flowers in 
April; Fruit ripens in August and 
September. 

Fan li chee — Aunona muricata — 'Fhe cus- 
tard ap]de. Handsome husliy low grow- 
ing Iroe, and good fruit; ripe in Au- 
gust. 

Cassia Fistula. A very large tree, has for- 
merly been brought from some part of 
India to iMacao, where it thrives ex- 
ceedingly well. Ill the month of June 
or July it makes a most beautiful ap- 
pearance, being wholly covered with 
large bnnehos of fine yellow flowers, 
which arc succeeded by pods of an ex- 
traordinary length containing the seeds. 

JustJeia — IJiundria iMonugynia; calyx 5 
phyllus curtus ; corolla 1 pctala irre- 
gularis. Tubus longissiinus ; limbus 5; 
fldus, patens. 

Stam. faucc corollac inserta. Stylus loii- 
gitudo tubi. This little shrub was 
brought ill the Coutts 1803, from Aii- 
jere Point, in the Straits of Suuda, 
where it grows spoutaiieousiy in shady 
and rather moist situations. It thrives 
very well in this country, and has con- 
tinued flowering from the month of Au- 
gust till Octolier, 1804. 

Shan-peen-long — Callicarpa.— Cal. 1 ; 
phyllus, 4 ; sen. .5 ; partitiis. Cor. 

1 ; petala invar! abilis 4, fida. Fi- 
lamcnta rcceptaculo inserta. Thisshiiib 
or tree grows wild in Macao and the 
adjacent islands, among thickets of 
other trees and shrubs ; it is very shewy 
when in flower, which is in June and 
July. 

Kow nga Fa— Tabernaemontana Corona- 
ria— Literally dog’s tooth tree. The 
flowers have a fine fragrance. Flowers 
May and June. * 


Fe to— Amygdalus— Double flowering 
peach ; flow'crs in February. 

Hong Muey, or Choo sha Muey— Double 
red flowering apricot. 'J'liis is one of 
the trees generally cultivated in a dwarf 
distorted state. Flowers in January 
and February. 

Voo ec shun too Ian — Liniodoroidcs 
(from Voo Eeshati)— Flowers January 
and February. 

Quang Si too Ian — (from Qnang Si) Kpi- 
dendrinii sp. This plant and the pre- 
ceding arc geneially kept in small bas- 
kets, without any mould about their 
roots, hung up under the branches of 
trees and other shady places, where 
they thrive without any care. Flowers 
in January, February and March. 

Sucy Yong muey — Cephalaiithus occiden- 
talis. This tree jirows in watery and 
moist places. Its fruit is not eaten. 
Flowers in April. 

Sucy Yong — Calyptranthes — Called by the 
Purtugueze Jumbalor. Very large and 
handsome tree, produces a fine juicy, 
acid fruit. 

Cham Shoo— Piiius lauccolata— A very 
beautiful and useful species of fir; 
grows in great abundance in the hilly 
parts of the province of Quong-si, from 
whence the wood of it is sent by water 
in immense rafts to Canton, where it 
is of the most extensive use in building, 
for rafters and all strong work ; it grows 
only in a few places near Canton in a 
diminutive state; it certainly differs 
very materially from any of the species 
common in Europe. 

Tong tae — Corchorus japonicus. Flowers 
in July. 

Tsoo king — Cercis siliqunstrura. It is 
brought to Canton from some of the 
northern provinces. Flowers in Janu- 
ary and February. 

Ta Tou teem chok. Bambusa — Literally 
large headed sweet Bamboo. This 
ranks amongst the largest and most 
handsome of the numerous varieties of 
Bamboo ; grows to the height of forty 
or fifty feet. The strong suckers it 
pushes up from the root every year 
nearly attain their full height and size 
the same season. These young shoots 
when just breaking the ground, are cut 
four or five inches below thesmface, 
arc boiled and considered a delicate ar- 
ticle of food. 
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Pak Hoey Tong— Pyrus japonica, with 
white flowers. Flowers iti February 
and March. 

Fa seng — Arachis Hypogaea— Ground 
nut. This plant is in general cultiva< 
tioii and extensive use. It is used for 
food in various ways, and one of the 
most common and best sorts of lamp 
oil is expressed from it. It is culti- 
vated in light sandy ground. As soon 
as the flower fades, the germ of the 
pod strikes into the sui-face of the 
ground, where it comes to maturity. 

Pak hop. — Lilium sp. proxiina canclido. 
— ^This plant is much esteemed for 
the beauty of its flowers as well as for 
some medicinal qualities in its roots, it 
differs but little from lilium candidum. 
Flowers in July. 

Quo-tang-she. — Impatiens cbinensis. — A 
curious aquatic. The plant from which 
this observation was made was brought 
from the hills to the north of Canton, 
in an excursion thither with Air. Lance 
and Pongua one of the merchants on 
the 11th of January, 1804. It grows 
in or by the sides of small streams. 
Tlie flowers have a similarity to those 
of Impatiens, the capsule when the 
seeds aiv ripe, bursts open, and throws 
them out in tlic same manner. Flowers 
most part of the year. 

Ha pou-ycep. — Grewia microcos.— Cal. 
polyphyllos irregularis smpc iiicludeus 
duos vel tres flores. Coralla 5 petala. 
Nectiirum mouophyllum 5 fldum, cir- 
cumambieus basin staminum. Anth. 
globbosm. Drupa 1 sperma. 

This plant is particularly remarkable 
for being either a diminutive shrub or 
a tree of considerable size according to 
the nature of the soil where it grows ; 

' it is very commonly met with in a wild 
state in different situations on Macao 
and the adjacent islands. The leaves 
are sometimes used by poor people as a 
substitute for tea. It flowers and 
ripens its fruit most part of the hot 
months. 

Ching Chok le.— Prunus. Green fruited 
plum tree. This fruit is very much cul- 
tivated, but is of a very indifferent qua- 
lity. Ripens in June. 

Pak yuet qui.— Rosa sp.— This sort of 
rose is chiefly valued for being almost 
.^siaffCt/ourt.p^No. 20. 
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continually iu flower ; it has no 
smell. 

Pak muey qui.— Rosa Banksia. — This is 
a very distinct species. Thu flowers are 
handsome but without any fragrance. 
Flowers ill March. 

Sha li. — Pyrus communis. — Canton Pear 
tree. I'his tree is very plentiful, it 
grows to the size of ordinary standard 
^ear trees in Europe. The fruit is of a 
very inferior quality being hard and in- 
sipid. Ripens in August. 

Lo quat.— Mespilus jaimnica. "i’his is a 
very handsome tree when youug, when 
old becomes naked and unsightly. 
Grows from 20 to 30 feet in height. 
The characters of its fructification do 
not seem to correspond well with those 
of Mespilus ; it is here very plentiful ; 
tlie fruit when well ripened whicli is iu 
April, is very pleasant. 

Kung fun Cha or Li Choon fa.— Camellia 
japonica, with double white flowers 
having a tinge of red. 

Po choo fa.— Camellia japonica, with doii* 
bic red flowers of a singular construot 
tion. Po choo is the Chinese name for a 
pearl. Tliis sort is very scarce and 
seldom seen in flower at Canton. 

Lok Kok Cha. — Camellia japonica with 
double red flowers having a regular 
hexangular implction of the Corolla. 
This sort is not less rare and valuable 
than the preceding, and rivals if not 
exceeds it in beauty and curiosity. All 
the varieties of Camellia flower here in 
the moutho of December, January, and 
February. 

Pak to kcun.— Azalea iiidica with single 
white flowers, Flowers iu February. 

Hong to keun.— Azalea indica with sin- 
gle red flowers. Flowers in February. 

Sliwang to hong to keun.— Azalea indica 
with double red flowers. Flowers in 
February, 

Man tsoo quo.— Hovenhr dnlcis. cal. 1 
phyllus, 5 fid. corolla 5 petala, parvula. 
This is a very handsome tree, and 
grows to a great size, in habit some- 
thing resembling the Mulberry. Vie 
fruit, if it may be so called, appears 
to be the peduncle of the flower, a kind 
of spirit is made from it. Flowers in 
May and June; fruit ripens in October. 

Too Chong Fa. Eukianthus cal. o. cor. 
caiupaiiulata. This is a very hand- 
VOL. IV T 
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some shrub or tree, it grows spontane* 
ously in some places in the province of 
Canton, and is held in a kind of vene- 
ration by the Chinese ; its flowers arc 
deemed an acceptable offering to the 
gods, and accordingly at the Chinese 
new year which generally happens about 
the time of its flowering, large branches 
with flowers are placed in all the tem- 
ples as an acceptable new year's offer- 
ing. 

iSiiuey seen fa — Narcissus Tazetta. This 
is a Iinndsomc little plant, and like the 
preceding is used for religious purposes 
at the new year. The bulbs are sent 
every year from Cliin-cliew, being only 
kept at Canton during the time of their 
flowering. They arc planted in pots 
made to retain water, filled with sand 
or small stones. 

Kcun taii-^Liliiim tigrinuiii. This is a 
very handsome species, and much pains 
and care are bestowed upon it by the 
Chinese to make it produce large and 
handsome flowers. Flowers in June. 

Si foo hoey tong. Pynis. This is in gene- 
ral cultivation at Canton as an orna- 
mental plant. It is originally from the 
north, where it is said to grow to a 
considerable size, and produce a small 
edible fruit. At Canton it is only seen 
in a diminutive state, and produces no 
fruit. 

Kum-fting— Poinciaiia pulclicrrima now 
Ccesalpina Poiticiana. 

Teen Chok--Naiidina doinesfica. A hand- 
some ornamental shrub, it generally 
produces a number of erect stems from 
the same roots. Flowers iu May and 
June. 

Ling soo fa— Bignonia radicans. This is 
a strong vigorous growing scandect 
shrub, runs up the stems of trees, walls, 
&C. throwing out numerous roots from 
the branches with wliich it fastensupon 
its supporter. It is a deciduous plant, 
a native of the northern parts of China. 
It is cultivated plentifully at Canton 
for the sake of its splendid flowers. 

Tan qui fa — Olea iragrans var. This dif- 
fers most conspicuously from the com- 
mon olea fragrans in the colour of 
the flower, the leaves are ^so larger, 
and of a thicker consistence. It is a 
scarce and valuable plant. 


Mok Haong— Rosa Banksfa. This is a 
climbing or procumbent species with- 
out spines, is in general cultivation as 
an ornamental plant, trained upon 
wooden rails or w.ills. Flowers in 
February and March. 

Kum iigun fa — Lonicera Japonica. llie 
Chinese name literally signifles gold 
and silver flower, alluding to the co- 
lours yellow and white in the corolla. 
Grow's spontaneously in some of the 
islands contiguous to Macao. It is cul- 
tivated at Canton among the ornameu- 
tal plants. 

Yok sou kow — Iloya caruosa. lliis is 
naturally a repent or pmciimbent plant, 
it is trained upon walls or wooden 
palling. The stem is of a succulent 
nature, the leaves of a thick coriaceous 
substance. Scarce at Canton. 

Ngan loey hong — Plumbago rosea, a low- 
spreading vimineous shrub in common 
cultivation among tbeoriiamcntal plants. 

So £c kok — Chrysanthemum iudiciim. 
This produces the largest flowers of all 
the numerous varieties. 

Sou kow kok — Chrysanthemum indiciim. 

Hong tsoo me — Lugerstrmmiaiudica, red. 
This and the two following varieties 
scarcely difler iu any thing but the co- 
lour of the flowers. The red flower- 
ing sort is the most common, tlie white 
the most delicate and scarce. 

Lam tsoo me — Lagerstreemia iiidica, 
purple. 

Pak tsoo me — Lagerstreemia indica, alba, 
white. 

A Lan— ‘Cyinbidium ensifol.— Scarce and 
valuable sort. 

Fung ngan Ian. Iria (nova species) 
scarce sort. 

Pou chuu lau— Epidendrum sp. (Morea) 
scarce sort. 

Ta ycep tsoo sum Ian — Cymbidium eur 
sifol. 

Kcem Ian — (Epidendrum Aloides This 

species is sometimes cultivated in 
boxes and pots at Canton, but thrives 
best upon the trunks of old trees, its 
natural situation, the trunk of the 
tree called lang ngan seems to be parti- 
cularly favourable to its growtli. 
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USE OF THE COCOA NUT TREE. 


As the generality of our readers may 
not be entirely acquainted with the full 
extent of the utility and value of the Co- 
coaiiut 'free, and its varied produce, in 
the clinics where it vegetates, vve present 
a short sketch of the great variety of uses 
to whicli it is applied, leaving at the same 
time, our more learned and scientific 
readers to discuss its peculiar botanical 
attributes. 

A cocoanut planted in the sandy shore 
of Ceylon, shews its first shoots above 
the ground after about three mouths, and 
at the end of six i!» fit for transplantation. 
No particular care is necessary to rear it ; 
planted in a barren soil, and fanned by 
the bleak winds of the ocean, it seems to 
gain strength from neglect, and fecundity 
from exposure: iiotwithslaiiding these 
apparent disadvantages, its hardihood sur- 
mounts every obstacle, and at the cud of 
six years it begins to bear fruit — and from 
that period becomes a valuable source of 
wealth to the possessor. While it conti- 
nues young, the fruit, or interior of the 
nut, affords .a palatable and nutritive food 
to the native. The wateiy liquid within, 
which wc term milk, is a beverage equal- 
ly pleasant and cooling, and is as agreea- 
ble to the palate as invigorating to the 
body. The juice of the cocoanut when 
mixed with cliuiiam serves to strengthen 
it, and to increase its adhesive qualities. 
When older, the cocoanut as it is well 
known, is used in making curry, and 
without it, the Cingalese would find him- 
self at a loss for one of the principal in- 
gredients of this his simple, but cou- 
staiit and only food. The nut grown 
older still, when pressed, yields that 
oil, which affords almost the only sort 
of light used in Ceylon, and the nut 
itself, after the juice is pressed out, is 
converted into flour, and forms the chief 
food of the poultry and other domestic 
animals. 

When the tree has grown to a consider- 
able height, one of the sprouts, which 
forms wtot is called the flower, is cut off 


nearly at its base, leaving, however, a 
stump sufficiently long for a Chatty (or 
earthen vessel] to be attached to it, into 
which the juices of the tree drop and form 
the liquor called toddy, which is not only 
a pleasant beverage in its primary state, 
but is used in making jJiggcry (coarse su- 
gar) vinegar and arrack, which, after cin- 
namon, is the chief article of merchandize 
in this island. 

The inside or soft part of the tree is 
used for fuel, while the more solid ex- 
ternal part is converted into rafters, and 
the natural net work which surrounds the 
base of the branches, forms sieves for 
straining medicinal oils, &c. — The boughs 
which support the fruit arc used as 
brooms, ns well as the husk of the shell 
wliich is sometimes converted into brushes 
for white washing, &c.tlic shell itself makes 
fuel ami the fibres of the husk whicli en- 
closes it, form coir, another most valua- 
ble article of exportation. 

The cabbage is fit for almost every cii- 
liiiJiry purpose, but particularly for pick- 
ling ; the root is usehil in medicine, and 
the natives occasionally mix it with be- 
tel for chewing. Tlie branches of the 
tree the natives weave into hedges, and 
sometimes burn for fuel. The ola or leaf 
is put to a gi'cat variety of uses ; there 
arc few natives who dwell under any other 
covering than that which an ola hut af- 
fords, and most of our Indian readers 
have witnessed the celerity with wliich a 
comfortable bungalo is constructed, of 
the cocoanut leaf, even in the most re- 
mote districts, on the approach of an Eu- 
ropean traveller. A eoc.>anut tree plant- 
ed on the sea shore, or on low grounds 
grows to the height of from sixty to nine- 
ty feet, and lives about one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred and thirty years, 
while those in a hilly country live about 
one hundred and fifty, and do not reach 
so great a height, these latter do not pro- 
duce fruit so soon after their being plant- 
ed as the former. 

T 2 
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DESCRIPTION BY A MUHAMMADAN 

SATI, OH BURNING OF A WIDOW. 


The circimistauce recently took plan; 
ncai* Commillah. A niece of the late Raja 
of Tipperah was the object in question. 
About four o'clock in the ev'Ciiing I went to 
the place pointed out for the saiTificc ; soon 
after which the procession made its ap- 
pearance to the sound of nianial music; 
upon a cut (such as in general is made use 
of by Europeans) appeared the corpse at 
full length, elegantly dressed in the finest 
muslin, having his face painted after the 
manner of the Rajputs, and a star made 
of numerous coloured threads and small 
thin pieces of bamboo, about the size of 
a thick darning needle, attached to his 
ear. Upon the same cot, in a reclining 
posture, was his wife, most superbly dres- 
sed in muslin and fine clothes ; her hair 
was loose and encircled in various wreaths 
of yellow flowers, having rings of pure 
gold in her ear and nose, and upon her 
wrists and ancles were rings of pure sil- 
yer. Numerous attempts were made by 
her relations, and by myself, to dissuade 
her from the rash step she was about to 
make, but all to no purpose. At length 
the night fast approaching, various culis 
were employed to dig a hole in the 
ground, which was made in the form of a 
cross, during the making of which she 
repeatedly made enquiries as to its exact- 
ness. Having satisfied herself upon this 
subject, she then observed that the j was 
not a sufficiency of wood to keep up a 
large fire till day-light, and then directed 
her confessor (a Brahman) to get for her 
seven Supari trees, which being brought, 
she then expressed a wish to have the ce- 
remony commenced upon she then de- 
scended from the cot, placed a number of 
cowries in a cloth, which she distribut- 


ed only to her own cast, repeating a short 
sentence from the Vedas, and receiving 
for answer the words Ram, Hori, Ham, 
Krishuo, Hori. She was then bathed, 
and walked round the funeral pile (which 
was about six feet long and four broad) 
three times, and was again bathed ; she 
then distributed her wearing apparel, but 
retained all her ornaments ; again walked 
four times (in all seven) round the pile, 
and was again bathed ; she then advanc- 
ed to the pile and spoke to her female re- 
lations, reeomnuMiding their following her 
example (as 1 was afterwards told) desi- 
red a Brahmin to give her a black pigeon, 
and resolutely stepped upon the pile. Tho 
corpscof her deceased husband was then 
brought and placed close to her, which she 
clasped in her arms and kissed ; then de- 
sired tlie friends to make no delay, and 
retired to rest — to rest, I may safely say, 
as upon feeling licr pulse before the fire 
was communicated, I could not perceive 
the least motion in it. Fire was then 
communicated to the pile amidst loud 
shouts from the spectators, the music 
playing the whole time, and although the 
flame was very bright, yet for a time it 
was completely hidden from the sight by 
showers of sliort bamboos which were 
thrown into it by the by-standers, both 
Hindus and Musulmans. The Sati was a 
most beautiful woman, very fair, and hav- 
ing acountenance somewhat resenibli ng the 
Chinese. Suffice it to say, that 1 retired 
filled with sensations of a nature not the 
most enviable. The sight was altogether 
in the words of the poet : 

Sublimely grand and awfully terrific.’* 
Mirza Kazeem. 

Tipperah, 30M Dec, 1816. 


PENSIONS TO THE COMPANY’S SOLDIERS. 

A correspondent who signs himself way of pension to Europeans who have 
Philo states, that a very piteous case of served the East-liidia Company in chat 
a poor fellow who has served the Compa- station of duty .’—Could any of our friends 
ny as a soldier having come within his resolve his demand they would receive our 
knowledge, he would wish to be inform- sincere thanks, 
ed what are the present allowances by 
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GRAVE OF LIEITT. J. B. TERRELL, 

Of the 20M Native Regiment : who felt 
covered with »ahre wounds, on the 
heights abotw Mucktcampore, 

Yon beauteous tree, reclining o'er the 
earth, 

Repels th' intrusion of th* unhallow'd 
tread ; 

Sacred to Terrell and departed worth. 

It bears a brief memorial of the dead. 

Ah ! let no rude irrev’reiid hand deface 
Thy leafy branches wide extending shade ! 
Nor let barbarian ignorance erase 
Thy sculptur’d bark which tells where 
Terrell’s laid ! 

In monunieiital pride thus may’s! thou 
stand, 

Till o’er this scene extend the British sway. 
Till happiness pervade a wretched land. 
And future bliss its present ills repay ! 

And then thy fost’ring generous cares 
we’ll trace, 

With fond solicitude and studious pains ; 
Nor thorn nor bramble shall prophane the 
place, 

Where stands the friend of Teri’eU's lov’d 
remains. 

Around thy sacred root no noxious weed. 
No murd’rousbird shall in thy boughs ap- 
pear; 

The timid dove, from threaten’d danger 
freed. 

Shall tune its mournful note in safety 
there. 

In future times should here the battle 
rage. 

Tradition’s talc shall still thy form de- 
fend, 

Shall guard the wintry honors of thine 
age. 

And bid the soldier spare the soldier's 
friend. 

And thus, the guardian of the hallowed 
earth ! 

Long in proud beauty may thy branches 
wave ; 

While tlieir rich foliage gently strews the 
turf, 

Where rests the young, th' accomplish’d, 
and the brave 1 


TO HEALTH. 

Without thy presence, balmy Healti), 

What is rank ? Oh ! what is wealth ? 
Distressing pain her misery brings. 

In cijual rate, to slaves and kings. 

The fawning courtiers ready smile, 

No pang can case, no grief beguile ; 

E’en dearest friends, if thou’rt away. 

To give delight in vain essay. 

Health! balmy Health! thy blessings 
spread 

Around my lonely humble shed. 

Nor mine alone to friends most dear 
Be ever present, circling near. 

The social band in bliss unite : 

Oh ! wing their moments with delight ! 
And while each joy they grateful own 
The hallowed gift of heaven alone. 

Oh ! bid my soul the favor prize. 

And yield a thankful sacrifice. 

Health ! balmy Health ! how much I owe 
For all the pleasures you bestow ! 

Nor splendour I, nor riches crave. 

To gild this murky vital grave. 

To fix ray thoughts below the prize. 

The gift eternal in the skies ; 

Beyond the cot, a peaceful home. 

My lowly wishes never roam : 

There blest with thee, a gentle wife. 
Should I want more to sweeten life ? 

No, — bending oft the grateful knee. 

What priucc so rich, so gay as me ! 
Colombo, Dec, ^th, 1816*. ARION. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Soon as the sun has shot his eastern rays, 
And living nature woke to songs of praise. 
Sham’d by the sound, and slumber cast 
behind. 

Each mental power with every nerve com- 
bin’d, 

Strung by the freshness of the morning air, 
May liiegin the new-born day with prayer ; 
Not such by heartless superstition us’d, 
Giv’n to God, yet not to stones refus’d. 
Nor such philosophers may deign to ^ve. 
To a cold pow’r their wisdom taught to 
live. 

But such as erst, by Christian ardor fir’d, 
A Paul enraptur’d or a John inspir’d ; 


A COMR^VDE. 
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May 1 first fecl^ and then, that feel ex- 
press. 

Know, why iny Maker’s bounty 1 would 
bless, 

A being capable of happiness, 

The endless chain of happy Iiuiirs which lie. 
From now to death, thence to eternity,— 
These, witli each special blessing each 
may know, 

Free to withhold. His bounty would bc^ 
stow ; 

If then my thoughts survey the mighty 
plan. 

Where every part conspires the good of 
man. 

Where worlds revolving in the wilds of 
space. 

In course benign their several orbits trace. 
Or weigh the solar bounties richly shed. 
Or scan the blessings of the earth we 
tread, 

Where every want, both trivittl and sc- 

By nature tutor’d finds its object near ; 
Shall [, not taught in Kpiciirus* school. 
Conceive the impious doubt, if Goodness 
rule? 

Let not my creed Omnipotence restrain. 
Nor say, what nature’s counsels pre-or- 
dain, 

Uncheck’d, unmov’d by fate’s so specious 
laws. 

May 1, still hopeful in a Christian cause, 
'I'o Him with faith an humble prayer pre- 
sent. 

Who cancels fate’s most resolute intent. 
Whose pregnant essence, at one time, in- 
volves 

What darkest mysteries compounds and 
solves, 

Nor let my daring spirit seek to find, 
Tliose laws erroneous which His skill 
combin’d, 

Or, where my reason fails the grand de- 
sign. 

Esteem His wisdom impotent as mine ! 

But where His wondrous deeds, as pole 
from pole, 

Transcend the shoit-wing’d sallies of my 
soul, 

Those deeds stupendous, each revolving 
day. 

Morn's gilded cope and night’s starr’d 
vault display. 

There ne’er withstand the evidence re- 
veal’d 

Nor need but one good argument to yield, 
TrkhinopoU, 


ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; 

Jiy Charles Grants Jim, Esq. M. P. M. A, 
and Fellow of Magdalen College, 

(Continued from page 32.J 

nicii Science smiled on man, and for his 
use 

Arts intricnie unveil’d, and lore abstruse; 

Learning with all her stores enriched liis 
mind ; 

Mild laws his will corrected, not con- 
fined ; 

Astronomy her high career begun. 

And bade him rise from earth, to watch 
the sun : 

To purify with pity and with dread. 

Sage 7>agedy her moral lesson spread ; 

And History* round her curious glances 
cast, 

And to the future reason’d from the 
past ; 

While Valrnic’sf e[)ic song, with heaven- 
ly art 

Inspir’d, dilated all thegeii’rous heart. 

Nor less inspir’d and bold, in later time 

Flow’d the full melody of Sanscrit 
rhyme, 

Which tells what hosts on Kirkct’sjl 
plains engag’d ; 

What ruthless wars fraternal chieftcuns 
waged. 

Here the fierce Kooroos all their thunders 
jwur, 

Bliccrn’s dreadful shell, and Bhceshma’s 
lion roar ; 


* No histories are extant, written in any part 
of India, except Cashmere. 

t One of the two great poets of India. He 
wrote an epic poem on the exploits of Rama, and 
is said to have been the flrst composer of Sans- 
krit verse. 

n The following passage will he host explained 
by a general note. The other great epic poet of 
India, besidea Valmic, was Vvasa. He wrote an 
epic poem, called the Mahabharat. Of this poem 
Dr, Wilkins has translated an episode, called, the 
Bhsgvar Geeta, or episode ofBhagvat or Crlsima, 
another name for Vishnu. The episode describes 
the preliminaries to a dreadful battle fought near 
Bclhi, between the Kooroos and Pandoos, two 
great collateral branches of the same family. The 
Pandoos were successful .-“The Bhagvat Geeta is 
considered as too sacred for common readers, and 
is said to contain all the myiterieaof Hindoolam, 
It certainly abounds with sublime passages. 
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There Pandoo's sons their favour'd ranks 
expand, 

Tlic fiery gandeev • bends in Arjun's f 
hand. 

Lo, gods and demigods, a countless throng. 
Blaze in the verse, and swell the pomp of 
song. 

High Casi's groves the rapt'rous measures 
hail. 

And distant calpas ^ kindle at the talc. 

Such was thy strain, Vyasa, § saint 
and sage. 

Til* immortal Berkeley of that elder age. 
Like him, with flames of holiest rapture 
fir'd. 

To thoughts sublime thy daring mind as- 
pir’d, 

And, nature opening to thy ardent glance. 
Saw God alone through all the vast ex- 
panse. 

Mysterious theme ! Bcneaih the pcipal || 
shade, 

His aged limbs the reverend Brahmin laid ; 
Full on hi.s brow the holy ointment 
glow'd, if 

The snow-white zennarff o’er his shoul- 
der flow'd ; 

The pointed cusa deck’d his green re- 

treat. 

And Ganges* billow kiss'd his sacred feet : 
Serene he view’d the laughing scenes 
around, [chawla§§ crown'd. 

Bright Magadh's vales with floating 

* The gandeev was Arjun’s bow. 
t Arjiin, one of ihc Pandoos, was the favouiitc 
and pupil of Crislina, who acted as his charioteer 
in this battle. 

t A calpa is a day of Bralima. 

\ Vyasa was not only a poet, lie founded the 
most celebrated philosophical school in India, 
vailed the Vedanti Scliool; of which tlie princi- 
pal tenet is that so ably recommended to hit 
countrymen by the celebrated Berkeley; 

viz. *• That matter exists only as it is per- 
celved.»» 

N. B. It should be mentioned, that tlie Hin- 
doos represent Valmic and Vyasa as couinpora. 
lies, Sjr W. Jones is decidedly of a contrary 
opinion , and places Vyasa in the eleventh cen- 
tury before the Christian sera. There is a very 
ingenious essay In the Asiatic Researches, by Mr, 
Bentley, in which an able attempt is made to re- 
concile these opposite opinions, 

I The sacred fig-tree. 

^ The Frahmins paint a streak of yellow okcr 
on their foreheads > some sects horizontally, and 
others perpendicularly. 

tt The zennar is the sacred thread worn by 
Brahmins. 

It The ensa is the most sacred species of grass. 
H Chawla, the Indian name of rite. 


The sunshine calm on Casi’s turrets shed. 

And clouds reposing on Heemala’s head ; 

Then all entranc'd, recall’d his woud’riiig 
eye, 

And fix'd the gather’d beams on Deity : 

From height to height his musing spirit 
soar'd. 

And speechless thought |||| th’ unutter'd 
name’ador'd : 

Till words unconscious flowing from his 
tongue. 

He s well’d the strain, and mystic measures 
sung. 

*Tis all delusion : Heaven and earth 
and skies, 

“ But air-wove images of lifeless dyes. 

“ He only lives — Sole Being— None be- 
side — 

The Self-existing, Self-beatified : 

“ All else but wakes at Maya’s fairy 
call ; 

“ For All that is, is not ; or God is All. 

Stupendous Essence ! obvious, yet un- 
known ; 

For ever multiplied, for ever One. 

“ 1 feel thee not, yet touch on every 
side; 

See not, yet follow where thy footsteps 
guide ; 

“ Hear not thy voice, yet own its mystic 
power 

In breathing silence of the midniglit 
hour. 

Oh, what art thou ? since all this 
bursting scene, 

“ Uunumber'd isles, and countless waves 
between ; 

This fabric huge, on floating pillars 
rais'd, 

With suns and fiery elements em- 
blaz’d; 

“ And thy own pcdma,t+ roseate flower 
of light, 

Emblem and < radle of Creative Might ; 


HU The Om, or name of the Deity, never to bo 
uttered but in silence. 

f f Maya, or Delusion j supposed to be a God- 
dess sprung from Brahma, 

tt Pedma, the sacred name of the lotos ; an 
Object of supreme veneration in all the mytholo- 
gical systems of the East, especially in that of tht 
Hindus, Brahma is said to have been born in a 
lotos, wlien he created the world. It was re- 
garded also as an emblem of tha creative power, 
•• This plant (fays Mr. Knight) being produc- 
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** Live ouly on thy sleepless eye reclin’d, 

“ Embosom'd deep in the abyss of mind. 

Close but th’ alUseeini; mind, no splen- 
dor burns ; 

“ Unfold, and all the universe returns. 

Oh, what art thou? and what this 
darkling ray, 

** Whose sadden’d lustre mourns in 
shrines of clay? 

** Sprung from thyself, though quench’d 
in human frame, 

Faint emanation of th' Eternal Flame. 

Oh, fade these sames, where phantom 
beauty glows, 

And bid th’ uncumber’d soul on Thee 
repose ; 

Expanse how dread, immcasurcable 
height, 

“ Depth fathomless, and praspcct infi- 
nite.** 

Vet whence this progress of the Sage’s 
mind. 

Beyond the bounds by Nature’s hand as- 
sign’d ? 

Whence, every form of vulgar sense o’er- 
thrown. 

Soars the rapt thought, and rests on God 
alone ? 

• Perhaps, by smooth gradations, to 

this end 

All systems of belief unconscious tend, 
Tliat teach the infinite of nature swarms 
With Gods subordinate, through endless 
forms, 

And every object, useful, bright, malign, 
Of some peculiar is the care or shrine. 
Ask the poor Hindoo if material things 
Exist: he answers, Their existence 
springs 

From Mind within, that prompts, pro- 
tects, provides, 

And moulds their beauties, or their ter- 
rors guides. 

tire of itsetfi and vegetating fTom iti own ma- 
trice, without being (ottered in the earth, wat 
mluratly adopted at the symbol of the pToduc- 
tlve power of watert. upon which the actire 
apirit of the Creator operated , in giving life and 
vegetation to matter.**— Mr. Knight cited by Mr. 
Maurice} Indian Antiquitica, Vol. 111. 

* The author hat here ventured to propose a 
conjecture reapectiug the pottible origin of (what 
it commonly, though inaccurately, termtil) the 
Immaterial PhilOiophy, tem the principtet of 

Polyiheltm. 


Blooms the red flow’ret ? DuiTaf blushes 
there. 

Flash lightnings fierce ? dread Indra X 
fills the air. 

The morning wakes, or high the white 
wave swells, 

That Siirya § brightens, Ganga || this im- 
pels. 

Thus, in each part of this material 
scene, 

He owns that matter leans on mind un- 
seen ; 

And in each object views some God pour- 
tray ’d, 

This all ill all, and that but empty shade; 

The mind extinct, its shadows too must 
flee, 

And all the visible forget to be. 

But when the Sage is taught these Gods 
to deem 

The powers personified of One Supreme, 

He not destroys their functions, but trans- 
fers 5 

’Flicir titles changes, not their characters ; 

Content, for many, one Great Cause 
t’ adore, 

He now terms attributes what Gods be- 
fore: 

Yet still untouch’d that principle retains, 

Mind, everpresent, in all matter reigns ; 

His creed the same, whale’er that Mind 
he call, 

In each imprison’d, or diffus’d through all. 

Still of this whole each portion, every 
hour. 

Asks instant energies of local power. 

If in himself the Infinite comjirisc. 

The varying powers of countless Deities, 

Say, should not he, with equal ease a*; 
they. 

Through objects numberless those powers 
display ? 

(To be continued.) 


t Durva ii the moit beautiful species of grass, 
and supposed to be the residence of a Nympli of 
the same name. Its flowers, says Sir William 
Jones, seen through a lens, are like minute 
rubies. 

% The God of the firmament. 

I The Deity of the Sun. 

I Ganga is the Goddess of the Ganges, who 
sprung like Pallas, from the head of the Indian 
Jove. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Histery of Jam. By Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, Esq. late Liciit.-Go> 
yernorof that Island and its Dependen- 
cies, F. R. S. and A. S. Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, Honorary 
Member of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, and late President of the So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences at Batavia. 
In 2 vols. 4to. with a Map and many 
Plates. Price £0, Gs, Fine Paper 
Hs. London : Black, Parbury, and 
Allen, 18i;. 

The expectation of that portion 
of the reading public, who turn 
their attention to oriental litera- 
ture, has been considerably excit- 
ed by the promise of the work now 
before us. To whatever pitch this 
excitement may have arisen, it 
will not, we will venture to afKrm, 
(unless, Indeed, expectation hath 
been very unreasonably indulged) 
end in disappointment. 

To us, and doubtless to many 
others, it has long appeared highly 
creditable to the servants of the 
East-India Company, to have pro- 
duced so many excellent works on 
almost every subject connected 
with the history, literature, &c. of 
the vast region throughout which 
they are dispersed. That such 
works should be common in coun- 
tries abounding in institutions for 
the encouragement and reward of 
learning and literary industry, and 
consequently in scnolars living in 
every enjoyment of clerical ease 
and independence, may be ration- 
ally looked for. But in India, we 
are to recollect, these works, 
not to mention the mass of high- 
ly curious, though of course 
more desultory matter, embodied 
in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society, are produced by those 
who hold and execute most impor- 
tant offices, civil and military. They 
are the offspring of moments stolen 
Asiatic <7oam.-- *No. 20. 


from the bustle and interruptions of 
official labour, or from the time 
usually allotted to the indulgen- 
cies of repose ; so difficult, one 
would think, to be resisted in tro- 
pical latitudes. In India there are 
no sinecures — no duties performed 
by proxy. Official labours de- 
mand the incessant vigilance of 
principals : their duties are never 
consequently in arrear. Without 
meaning to infer demerit where 
we cannot be thought to possess 
much information, wc must be al- 
lowed to say, that the prompt and 
complete execution of the official 
concerns of the East-India Com- 
pany in India, vast and multifa- 
rious as they are, hath often ap- 
peared to us as strongly contrasted 
with the arrears in some, perhaps 
in many, of our public offices in 
England. 

The work to which these re- 
marks arc intended as introduc- 
tory, is the production of a public 
servant, burthened with the super- 
intendence and execution of no or- 
dinary share of duties, in the 
climate, and under the circum- 
stances above noted. And we he- 
sitate not to say, that it is such a 
work as would reflect high credit 
on any writer, under any circum- 
stances, however favorable. 

Mr. Raffles, or rather, through 
recent royal favour, Sir Thomas 
Raffles, must expect his work to 
be received comparatively with 
that of the historian of a sister 
island. Nor need he shrink 
from the comparison. It is no 
small praise to justly claim the 
second place among topographical 
historians. While we shall assign 
the first to the elegant author of 
the History of Sumatra, his co- 
temporary of Java has vastly 
greater scope in respect to sub- 
jects of varied instruction and en- 

VoL. IV. U 
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tcrtainment. Of this scope Sir T. 
llafflcs has well availed himself. 
Giving him every commendation 
for industry of no common sort ; 
talents highly respectable and ap- 
propriate, and that degree of zeal 
tinted a little with enthusiasm in 
favor of his subject, without which 
local history, if ever undertaken, 
is tamely executed, it is evident 
that his co-historian, as we may 
call Jiim, had many advantages, of 
which he has made the most. The 
History ol‘ Sumatra is so Jiighly 
linished a performance, as to 
evince much elaboration. Mr. 
Marsden allowed liimsolf as much 
time, perhaps, as Horace thought 
requisite for a poem, and took as 
iiiuch pains in revising and polish- 
ing his vrork, as are ascribed to 
our fastidious Gray. Ilut the 
author before us has evidently 
lacked these advantages ; he has, 
(It the same time, manilcsted a de- 
gree of skill commensurate with 
the necessary rapidity of composi- 
tion and arrangement. To have 
made the best use of every advan- 
tage is the just claim of the one— 
to have surmounted the difficulties 
of their absence is no light enco- 
mium on the other. 

But it is here we quit the author 
for his work. lmpo&sible as it is, 
within the limits of our critical 
department, to touch, however 
slightly, on half the interesting 
topics discussed in the history be- 
fore us, we must content ourselves 
by sketching with a running pen, 
such points as may best serve to 
introduce to our readers the hither- 
to little known island of Java and 
its inhabitants. In doing this we 
shall as often as possible, let our 
author, by extracts from his work, 
speak for himself. 

We deem it expedient, however, 
to premise, that having in earlier 
numbers of the journal, enriched 
its pages by an entire transcript of 
a “ Discourse delivered to the 
Literary and Scientific Society of 
Java, in September 1815,” by the 
author of Uiis history, we shall 
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avoid as far as possible, in our pre- 
sent review of it, touching on 
matters of earlier occurrence ; 
which would otherwise, from their 
importance and interest, have now 
claimed our notice. The “ Dis- 
course” adverted to, abounding 
in curious and valuable intelli- 
gence, will be found in our first 
vol. pp. 342. 429. 

The i*i)niHpy known to Kiiropfsins 
iiiidcT llie ii.iinf of Java, or Jaia ]^iajt)^,. 
and to till' iialivfN under those of 'Tana 
ftlie Iniid) .Ijiwa, or Nusa (the hdaiid) 
Jawa, is one of the Iar><est of wljat nio- 
diTii KCoj;raj>hers call the Siinda Islands. 
It is soinetinKS considered as one of rlie 
Malayan islands, anil foriiis a part ot that 
division of theOiiental Aichipelaifo,whicli 
it has lately been projiosed to designate 
as the Asiatic Isi.ks. It extends east- 
ward, with a slight deviation to the south, 
from 10r»° ir to 114" JiT of longitudt' 
ejist of Green wicli, and lies between the 
latitudes .■)« U2 and 8»> dh* south. On the 
south and west it is waslied by the Indian 
ocean ; on tlie iiortli-wcst by a channel 
called the Straits of Sfinda, which sepa- 
rates it from Sumatra, at a distance in 
one iM>iiit of only fourteen miles; and ou 
the south-east by the Straits of Bfili, only 
two miles wide, which divide it from the 
island of that name. These islands and 
others slrcteliing eastward, form with 
Java a gentle curve of more than 200U 
gcograpiiical miles, which with Ies.s regu- 
larity is continued from Aclicen to Pegu 
on one side, and from Timor to Papua, 
or New Guinea, on the other : they con- 
stitute on the west and south, a.s do 
Jkinka, Biliton, the great islands of Bor- 
neo and Celebes, and the Moluccas on the 
north, the barriers of the Javan seas and 
the Malayan Archijielago. From the eas- 
tern peninsula of India, Java is distant 
about 140 leagues, from Borneo about 
5(), and from New Holland 200. P. 1. 

The origin of the names of 
places as well as of their inhabi- 
tants, though curious to the anti- 
quary, and useful, perhaps, ta 
others to speculate upon, is gene- 
rally so lost in obscurity and fable, 
as to render such enquiries gene- 
rally unsatisfactory. On these 
oints wc have to observe, that 
ava is by some derived from the 
name of a grain, jawa-cout pani~ 
cum Italicmn, on which the early 
inhabitants are supposed to have 
subsisted, by others from Yava, 
a Sanskrit name of barley, whence 
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Java has occasionally been term- 
ed the land of barley,” p. 3, 
though we do not find that it ever 
produced any. But we shall, with 
the author, p. 2, leave it to 
others to trace the connection be- 
tween the Javan of Holy Writ, 
and the Java of modern times,” 
and referring to his work, pp. xxi, 
.5.5, .56, &c. for speculations as to 
the origin of its inhabitants, notice 
merely that assigned them l)y John 
de Barros, who says they were 

SiaiiitSL*, who about the year 800 of 
the Christian cmvi, oii their passage froni 
Siam to Maccassar, were driven by a 
great storm on the island of hali. 'riuir 
.iuiik l>eiiig wrecked !liey escaped in their 
boat and arrived at Java, until that pi‘- 
viod undiscovered ; hut, wiiich on aecount 
of its size and fertility, was im mediately 
peopled hy Passara, son ot* the King of 
Siam ; .ind the city ol Pas'jaraaii, called 
after liis own name, was founded at a 
very good seaport, and this was the first 
settlement on the island. — Dceada iv, b. 
1, e. 12. 

Be it so. Accounts equally cir- 
cumstantial, as if the relators had 
had access to the ample logbook 
of the wrecked mariners, are com- 
monly given of the peopling of 
most islands. 

Another early writer describes 

the figure of the island of Java 
as resembling a hog couched on 
its fore legs, with its snout,” in 
one direction, and its hind legs 
towards the straits of Sunda,” his 
back is the southern coast, his 
belly the northern, &cc. 

Our author, however, more so- 
berly describes “ the form of Java 
to be remarkable for the rcctangu- 
larity of its outline, which is such 
that the island might be divided 
into five or six parts, each a rec- 
tangular parallelogram drawn by 
an unsteady hand,” p. 7- A glance 
at the elegant map prefixed to 
the first volume, will better shew 
the form of the island and its loca- 
lity, than mere verbal description 
is capable of, to those who have 
access to it. To those who have 
not, we may infer the little utility 
of description from what we have 
quoted— for we arc constrained to 


confess, that we should have been 
so dull as unassisted to have equal- 
ly overlooked the similitude to the 
“ hog couchaiit,” of Nicolas Con- 
ti, the Venetian, and the “ rec- 
tangular parallelograms ” of our 
ingenious author. 

Having nienticlncd the map, we 
will just observe that it is entitled 

a map of JaA\a, chiefly from 
surveys made during the British 
administration, constructed in il- 
lustration of an account of Java,” 
and that it is highly cre- 
ditable to the geographical indus- 
try and skill of those concerned. 
An immense map of Java was pub- 
lished by Valcntyn, at Amsterdam 
in 1726. This was the first on any 
extensive scale, and it has furnish- 
ed the materials of almost every 
succeeding .Tavan geographer. In 
Valentyn’s day however little more 
of the island was known to the 
Dutch, than its coasts, and these 
but partially, the country in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the capital, and 
perhaps the province of Bantam. 

The length <»f Java, in straight line 
drawn between its (*xtrenie points (,Tava 
head and the sontli-east )M)int of the is- 
land) is 57.5 gw)graphieal, equal to Wifi 
statute miles : its breadth varies from 117 
geographical or 135§ stainte miles to 48 
geographical or 5(> statute miles, and it is 
estimated to contain an area of about 
.50,000 statute miles. P. 7. 

This is about the contents of 
the superficies of England and 
Wales, and not differing mate- 
rially in dimensions. 

Pas.siiig from tlic roast to the inte- 
rior of the country, the stranger cannot 
failto bo struck with the bold outline and 
prominent features of its scenery. An 
uninterrupted .series or range of large 
mountains, varying in fheir elevation 
above the scta from five to eleven, and 
even twelve thousand feet, and exhibiting 
by their round base or pointed tops, thdir 
volcanic origin, extends through the whole 
length of the island. The height of the 
mountain Arjuna, in the eastern part of 
the island, has been determined nt 
10,614 feet above the level of tbc sea ; 
and this mountain is by no means so lofty 
as Semiru and 'J’cgal, the exact height of 
which has not yet been ascertained. The 
several large mountaius comprized in this 
series, and which arc in nuiiihor thiity. 
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eight, though difFeriiig from each other 
in external figure, agree in the general 
attribute of volcanos, having a broad base 
gradually verging towards the summit in 
the form of a cone. 

They all rise from a plain but little 
elevated above the level of the sea, and 
each must with very few exceptions, be 
considered as a separate niountdin, raised 
by a cause independent of that which 
produced the others. Most of them have 
been formed at a very remote peidod, and 
are covered with the vegetation of many 
ages ; but the indications and remains of 
their former irruptions (eruptions) are 
numerous and unequivocal. The craters 
of several are comiiletcly extinct ; those 
of others contain small apertures, which 
continually discharge sulphureous vapours 
or smoke. Many of them have had ir- 
ruptions during late years. P. 11, 12. 

Java is indeed rich in volcanic 
interest. To the above account 
is subjoined a long and valuable 
note from the 9th vol. of the Ba- 
tavian Transactions^ by Dr. Hors- 
field, on the subject of Javan vol- 
canos. Wc must be content with 
a short quotation from this note} 
descriptive of an eruption of the 
mountain Papendayang, for- 
merly one of the largest volcanos 
on the island, but the greater part 
was swallowed up in the earth, 
after a short but very severe com- 
bustion in the year 1772.” The 
greater part of the mountain ac- 
tually subsided and disappeared 
about midnight between the 11th 
and 12th of August. 

It is estimated, that an extent of ground, 
of the mountain itself and its immediate 
environs, fifteen miles long and at least 
six broad, was by this commotion swal- 
lowed up in the bowels of the earth. It 
is also mentioned that forty villages, 
partly swallowed up by the ground and 
partly covered by the substances thrown 
out, were destroyed on this occasion, 
and that 2957 of the inhabitants perish- 
ed. P. 15. 

This may serve as a specimen of 
the effects resulting from proximi- 
ty to volcanos on Java— still there, 
as in other parts, strangers are 
surprised at observing with what 
calm confidence the inhabitants 
seem to carry on all the usual 
concernments of social life, though 
in the immediate vicinity of such 
turbulent an destructive ncigh- 
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hours. While on this subject, we 
should be tempted to extract from 
the account of the recent eruption 
of the Tomboro mountain, or the 
ncighbonring island of Sambawa, 
but that a pretty full relation of it 
occurs in the earlier numbers of 
our Journal. To it therefore, voL 
i, pp. 296, 322. vol. ii, pp- 184, 
421, we beg to refer. The stu- 
pendous results of this eruption 
are not, as far as occurs to our 
immediate recollection, surpassed 
by any similar event recorded in 
history. 

A country which abounds in moun- 
tains is seldom deficient in rivers : ac- 
cordingly, no region is better watered. 
— [It will be perceived that we are re- 
suming our extract descriptive of Java.} 
Java is singularly favored in the number 
of its streams. The size of the island 
does not admit of the formation of large 
rivers, but there are probably fifty, that 
ill the wet season, bear down rafts 
charged with timber and other rough pro- 
duce of the country, and not less than 
five or six at all times navigable to the 
distance of some miles from the coast. 
It would be vain to attempt numbering 
those which arc precious to the agricul- 
turists, there are many hundreds, if not 
thousands. P.17. 

The southern coast is for the mast part 
inaccessible, and seldom visited by tra- 
ders ; but along the north coast there are 
no less than thirteen principal ports, be- 
sides numerous other intermediate and 
less considerable ones frequented by native 
vessels at all seasons of the year. Many 
of these are sheltered, and form safe 
harbours in all weather, as Bantam, Ba- 
tavia, Rembang, Gresik, and Surabaya. 
Even where the vessels lie in an open 
roadstead, the wind is seldom sufficiently 
strong to render the anchora^ unsafe. 
Several of the rivers are navigable for 
many miles into the interior, and most of 
them arc capable of receiving native ves- 
sels into the heart of the town, through 
which they generally run ; but the 
rivers of Java as well as those of the eas- 
tern coast of Sumatra and the western 
coast of Borneo,* are for the most part 
obstructed at their entrance by extensive 
bars, which preclude the admission of 
vessels of any considerable burthen, piers 
have been run out in many places to re- 
medy this inconvenience ; but in conse- 
quence of the quantity of soil annually 
carried down, the bars are continually 
increasing, and in some places, as at Te- 
gal, have nearly blocked up the commu- 

• Like thoseofths Malabar CQMt.—itet'. 
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iiicatioii between the rivers and the sea. 
P. 19G. 

Tile general aspect of Java on the 
northern coast is low, in many places 
swampy and overgrown witli mangrove 
tj^s and bushes, particularly towards the 
west. The southern coast, on the con- 
trary, consists almost entirely of a serie.s 
of rocks and clitfs, which rise perpendi- 
cularly to a considerable height. In the 
interior stupendous mountains stretch 
longitudinally throughout the island, 
while others of an inferior elevation, and 
iuiiuinerable ranges of hills running in 
various directions, serve to form and con- 
fine plains and vallies of various eleva- 
tions and extent. On the iiortlicrn side 
the ascent is in general very gradual, from 
the sea coast to the immediate base of tlie 
nioiiiitaiiis ; particularly in the western 
parts of the island, where it has the 
greatest breadth, and where the monn- 
taiiis are situated far inland. In approach- 
ing the mountains, which He at the back 
of Batavia, there is a gradual, but almost 
ini perceptible acclivity for about forty 
miles. Ill other parts where the moun- 
tains and hills approach nearer to the 
coast, the Jisccnt is of course more abrupt, 
as may be obsei*ved iu the vicinity of Sc- 
maraiig. 

Although the northern coast is iu 
many parts flat and uninteresting, the 
interior and southern provinces, from the 
mountainous character of the country, 
may be reckoned amongst the most ro- 
mantic and highly diversified in the 
world ; uniting all the rich and magnifl- 
cent scenery, which waving forests, never 
failing streams, and constant verdure cau 
present, heightened by a pure atmospliere, 
and the glancing tints of a tropical sun. 

Quitting the low coast of the north. 
In many parts unhealthy, the traveller 
can hardly advance five miles inland with- 
out feeling a sensible improvement in the 
atmosphere and climate. As he pro- 
ceeds, at every step he breathes a purer 
air and surveys a brighter scene. At length 
he reaches the high lands. Here the 
boldest forms of nature are tempered by 
the rural arts of man : stupendous moun- 
tains clothed with abundant harvest, im- 
petuous cataracts tamed to the peasants* 
will. Heie is perpetual verdure; here 
are tints of the brightest hue. In the hot- 
test season the air retains its freshness ; 
in the driest, the innumerable rills and 
rivulets preserve much of their water. 
This the mountain farmer directs in end- 
less conduits and canals to irrigate the 
land, laid out in terraces for its reception. 
It then descends to the plains ; and spread- 
ing fertility wherever it flows, discharges 
itself at last, by numerous outlets into 
the sea. P. 20. 

• There are no lakes of any considera- 
ble size on Java. One is noticed, on the 
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southern side of the island, which sup- 
plies the neighbouring country with fish, 
along the coast of which a traffic is car- 
ried on in boats. Extensive swamps are 
found in the mountainous districts of the 
Sunda country, and in other parts, which 
though swelled to a considerable size iu 
the wet season, are for the re.st of the 
year either dried up or choked by vegeta- 
tion. Several very beautiful lakes of small 
dimensions arc discovered amuug tlie 
hills ; and some of them can evidently 
be shewn to have been formed of the cra- 
ters of extinct volcanos. 11). 

Mineral wells, of various quali- 
ties, are found in almost every 
part of the island. Hot wells, salt 
wells, and wells of naptha or pe- 
troleum are occasionally met with. 
One collection of salt wells is de- 
scribed as being of considerable 
number, and forcing their waters 
upwards, through apertures in the 
rocks, with some violence and 
ebullition. The waters are strong- 
ly impregnated with sea-salt, and 
yield upon evaporation very good 
salt for culinary purposes. In 
quantity not less than 200 tons in 
the year, 

AWt the centre of this limestone dis- 
trict, is found an extraordinary volcanic 
phenomenon. Approaching it from a 
distance, it is first discovered by a large 
volume of smoke rising and disappearing 
at intervals of a few seconds, resembling 
the vapours arising from a violent surf; a 
dull noise is heard, like that of distant 
thunder. Having advanced so near that 
the vision was no longer impeded by the 
smoke, a large hemispheric^ mass was 
observed, consisting of black earth mixed 
with water, about sixteen feet in diame- 
ter, rising to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet in a perfectly regular manner, 
and as it were pushed up, by a force be- 
neath ; which suddenly exploded with a 
dull noise, and scattered about a volume 
of black mud in every direction. After 
an interval of two or three, or sometimes 
four or five seconds, the hemispherical 
body of mud or earth rose and exploded 
again. In the same manner this volcanic 
ebullition goes on without interruption, 
throwing up a globular body of mud, and 
dispersing it with violence through the 
neighbouring plain. The spot where the 
ebullition occurs is nearly circular and 
perfectly level, it is covered only with the 
earthy particles impregnated with salt 
water, which are thrown up fn>m below ; 
the circumference may be estimated at 
about half an English mile. In order to 
conduct the salt water to the circunife- 
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I'cticc, small passages or gutters, are made 
ill the loose muddy eai tli, wliieii lead to 
the borders, where it is tollectcd in holes 
dug in the ground for the purpose of eva- 
poration. 

A stnuig, pungent, sulphureous siiicll, 
somewhat resembling that of earth oil, is 
perceived on standing near tlie explosion ; 
and the mud re eiitly tlirown up possesses 
a degree of heat greater than tliat of the 
surrounding niniosphere. During the 
rainy season these explosions arc more 
violent, the mud is tlirown u|i much 
higher, ami the noi.'e is heard at a great- 
er distance. 

This volcanic jilienomeuon is situated 
near the. centre of the large plain which 
inteiTiiprh the large series of volcanos; 
and ones its origin to tlie general cause 
of the luinieroiis volcanic eruptions winch 
DCi'ur on the island. P. 21. 

We are not told wliat becomes 
of this ejected body of mud, 
which if the process hath been of 
much continuance, and tlie explo- 
sions arc Irequcnt, a point on 
which the author of the curious 
account, Dr. Horsfield, is silent, 
must be immense. The account is 
very defective in point of precision. 
It will at once remind the reader of 
the analagoiis Geyser of Iceland, 
and they arise, no doubt, from a 
similar cause, the expansion and 
condensation of steam, so satisfac- 
torily explained by Sir George 
Mackenzie. 

From those, and till other investiga- 
tions yet made, the constitution of Java 
appears to be exclusively volcanic. On it 
no granite has been discovered. In its 
conslitution, as in its dircciioii, it may 
be considered as the fruit of a series of 
volcanic island.^, which expands nearly 
eastward from the straits of Sunda for 
about twenty-five degrees. At what pe- 
riod the island assumed its present shape, 
or whether it was once joined to Sumatra 
and bali, is matter for conjecture, 'riie 
violent convulsions which these i.slaiids 
have so often sulfered, justify a conclu- 
sion that the face of the country has been 
frequently changed, and tradition men- 
tions the periods when Java was separat- 
ed from those islands ; but the essential 
difference which has been found in the 
mincralogical constitution of Java and Su- 
matra, would seem to indicate a different 
origin, and to sup|)ort the opinion that 
those two islands were never united. 
Whether at a period more remote, the 
whole archipelago formed part of the con- 
tinent of Asia, and was divided from it 
and shattered into islands ; whether they 
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were originally distinct from the niniii 
land, and wlieiher they were formed at 
the Fame time, or subsequently, are 
quc.stiims we cannot resolve, ^'ct wlioii 
wc reflect on the violence of tho.'!e dread- 
ful phenomena, which have occurred in 
our own times in the smaller islands of 
ilic lolcniiic serie.'i, and view this range, 
a-s it is now presented to us on the map 
af the world, a conjecture might, perhaps, 
be hazarded, that the whole may have 
once formed but the southern side of one 
large island or continent, within which 
a tiiict of the main land has fallen in, and 
subsequently disappeared on the influx 
of tlie sea. P. 2H. 

In illustration of these bold 
speculations, and as warranting 
their boldness, an account is 
given in a note of the eruption of 
Sambawain April 181.5. An event 
so stupendous, occurring on so 
minor a theatre, as it were, as 
Sambaw^a, leads the mind to its 
utmost stretch of credulity in con- 
templating the physical possibili- 
ties of the volcanic energy, when 
unlimited volumes of the elements 
of combustion, furnished by a ple- 
nitude of fire and water, meet in 
ruinous union and devastation. 

So prevalent is the local per- 
suasion of the former unity of 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, Sambawa, 
and other contiguous islands, that 
the dates of their severance are 
matters of record. But we re- 
quire more geological confirmation 
of such curious facts, ere we yield 
much credence to these traditions 
or records. Similar traditions have 
existed referring to many lands 
and islands separated only by 
straits or narrow inlets of water. 
Some of these, no doubt, admit 
almost of demonstration as to 
their early union— others fall more 
and more short, and so on, regu- 
larly diminishing to mere specula- 
tion, and assuming at last an air 
of hyperbole : so that we know 
not where to stop when once we 
yield ourselves up to the reveries 
of the geological consolidation 
claimed for antiquity. 

We omit a paragraph which we 
had extracted, on the mineral nro- 
ductions of the island, finding 
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that it is given in the “ Discourse” 
above referred to. 

No (liarijouils are found, nor other pre- 
cious stones, but many mineral.s of the 
schorl, quartz, potstoiic, feldspar, and 
trap hind. Tliey mostly exi^t in inoun- 
tnins of secondary elevation, towards the 
southern shores of the island, sonieiimes 
in extejisive veins ; hue separate frai?- 
inents are carried down by the riveis, and 
found far from their ori.i'inal deposition. 
Prase is found in very extensile veins ; 
hornstone is also ahiiiidant in juirtieular 
situations, as well as Hint, clialrcdoiiy, 
hyalite, common jasper, jasper -agate, 
obsidian, and porphry. 

The soil in Java is for the most part 
rich, and rciiiarkahle for its de|)th ; pro- 
bably f)wiiig to the exclusively volcanic 
coUvStiini ion of the country, and the con- 
stant accession of new mould, which is 
waslied down the side of its numerous 
mountains. It has the character of being 
in a high degree richer than the ordinary 
.^oil of tlie Malay»in countries in general, 
particularly of Sumatra and the Malayan 
peiiiusnla. The best .soil rcsemble.s the 
richest garden mould of Knrope; and 
whenever it can be exposed t(j the inuii- 
dation neeessary for the rice crop, re- 
quires no nianuie, and will bear without 
inipovcrislinieiit, one heavy and one light 
crop in the year : the poorest with this 
advantage, will yield a liberal return to 
the husbandman. On an island of such 
extent and variety of surface, the soil is 
necessarily various, but its general cha- 
racter is that of extraordinary fertility. 

The seasons, in all the countries situa- 
ted within about ten degrees of the equa- 
tor, agree in this : that as one eternal 
summer prevails, they are not di.stingnisli- 
ed as hot and cold, but as wet .and dry. 
On Java tlie seasons depend upon the pe- 
riodical winds. The period of the .set- 
ting in of these winds is not determined 
within a few weeks; but generally the 
westerly winds, which are always attend- 
ed with rain, are felt in October, become 
more steady in Nov. and Dec., and gra- 
dually subside, till in March or April they 
are succeeded by the easterly winds and 
fair weather, which continue for the re- 
maining half yeai*. The heaviest raius are 
in the months of Dec. and Jan. ; and the 
driest weather in July and Aug. \ at which 
latter period also, the nights are coldest 
and the days hottest. The weather is 
most unsettled when the season is chang- 
ing, particularly at the first setting in of 
the westerly winds; but those violent 
storms and hurricanes, which are so often 
felt in the West Indies, and in higher lati- 
tudes, are here unknown. With the ex- 
ception of a few days at these periods, or 
when the westerly winds are at tneir 
height, vessels of any description may 


ride in safety in most of the hays along 
the northern coast of the isliiiid ; and on 
shore the wind is never so violent as Xu 
do damage. Tliiiiidcr storms arc, howe- 
ver, frequent, and the lightning is ex- 
tremely vivid. In the vicinity of the hills, 
and elsewhere during tlie dry season, sel- 
dom a day pa.sscs without thunder and 
lightning ; and although these grand ex- 
hibitions of nature cause less consterna- 
tion in general within the tro|)ics th;iti 
beyond them, it cannot be denied that 
they are de.structive of many lives. Earth- 
quakes are to be expected in a volcanic 
country, and are frequent in the vicinity 
of the volcanos ; hut the Euro[iean townt4 
have never sustained any serious injury 
from them. 

During the rainy season there are many 
davsYree from showers. The mornings 
lire geiuM-tilly dear, and although the 
rains sometimes continue without iliter- 
missioii for several days, and frerpiently 
fall ill torrents, they are not inaiked on 
Java by that decided chanicter, either of 
])erinanence or violence, which distin- 
guishes the periodical rains of the conti- 
nent of India ; neither is the dry .sea.<ori 
marked by that excessive aridity wbieli 
attemls the hot season of that country. 
Even in July and August, the atmosphere 
is refreshed by occiusioual showers, and 
the landscape is at all times of the year 
covered by the brightest verdure. The 
tliernioineter of Farenheit has been known 
to rise along the northeru coast as high 
as 90*> about three in the afternoon, and 
even higher in the large and low capitals 
of Batavia, Scinarang and Surabaya ; but 
from observations made during a course 
of some years at Batavia, and published 
under the authority of the Dutch goveni- 
iiieiit, it has been found usually to range 
between 70 and 74 » in the evenings and 
mornings, and to stand about 83*^ at 
noon. By similar observations at Sema- 
ramr, the same thermometer, placed in a 
spacious and open apartment, has ave.* 
rjiged 87§« at noon. 

At a distance of not more than thirty 
or forty miles, where the ascent is gra- 
dual, and of fifteen or twenty or less 
where it is r.apid, the thermometer falls 
from five to ten degrees lower. At Cbi- 
scrua, situated about forty miles inland 
of Batavia, and Chi-panas, about twelve 
miles farther on the opposite slope of the 
mountain Oede, the thermometer ranges 
generally between 60 and 70o. In the 
morning, at six o’clock, it is sometimes 
as low as 57", and in the afternoon, at 
three, its usual height is from 67 to 70o 
but seldom rising to 72o. On some of 
the hills inland of Semarang, on which 
Europeans frequently reside during the 
season, at an elevation of about four thou- 
sand feet, the thermometer is frequently 
seen as low as 45«, and generally in the 
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dear season, ranges from 50 to 62®, ami 
oil the summit of one of the moun- 
tains (Sindoro) it has been observed as 
low as 27^. Ice, as tliick as a Spanish 
dollar has been found; and hoar frost de- 
nonniMted hokan Upas, or the poisonous 
dew, Ir.is been observed on the trees, and 
vegt raiicu some of the liighcr regions. 

Bv i'* 'jI.u 'Situation, the climate of 
Jav.nMj-»\' «- nciiefit of laud and sea 
bret'/' . i vl' !'■ *1- b’asl fiivourcd parts 
‘ 'll* lii unless of tlie tropical rays, 
whi.' I'.e great elevation of its intciior, 
alfonls flu; rare advuntauc, that from the 
sea shoje up to the top of the niountains, 
there is, almost from one end of the island 
to the oth 'r, a regnl.u diminution of tem- 
perature, at the rate of two or thr e Ac- 
gieeh of Karen heit for every fen miles. 

The general inference which has been 
drawn hy professional men, from the ox- 
jicricnce which the occupation of Java by 
the British has afforded, is, that with the 
exception of the town <»f Batavia, and 
some parts of the iiortherii coast, the 
island of Java stands on a level, in point 
ofsalnbiity, with the healthiest part of 
British India, or of any tropical country 
in the world. P. 31. * 

In the public mind the name of 
Batavia lias long been intimately 
associated with the idea of extreme 
insalubrity. But this idea can be 
admissibly extended very little be- 
yond the bounds of the city. On 
these points Sir T. Rallies is very 
intelligent and convincing. 

That tlic climate of Java, in general, is 
congenial to the human frame, at least to 
that of an Asiatic, is corroborated by the 
great extent of its native population, com- 
pared with that of the surrounding 
islands, notwithstanding the checks which 
it has experienced both from the native 
princes and the European government; 
and the convincing proof which the re- 
cords of tlie British army now alford, are 
perhaps snflieient to remove the unfavor- 
able impression which existed against the 
climate of the island, as aflfccting Euro- 
peans. 

At the same time, however, that Java 
has to boast this general character of high 
salubrity, comparatively witli other tro- 
pical climates, it is not to be denied that 
there arc some spots u^Mm it which are 
decidedly mihcalthy. These are to be 
found along the low swampy marshes of 
the northern coast, which arc mostly re- 
cent encroachments upon the sea: the 
principal of these is Balavia, the lung es- 
tablished capital of the Dutch eastern em- 
pire. 

The climate of this city has ever been 
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considered as one of the most baneiiil in 
the w'orld. It has even been designated 
the storehouse of disease; with bow 
much justice, is too woefully demonstrat- 
ed by the writings of tliose visitors who 
have survived its perils, and the records 
of the Dutch East-Iiidia Company itself. 

Documents arc given and au- 
thorities referred to, showing that 
there perished between the years 
1714 and 1778, in the hospitals of 
Batavia alone, above eighty-seven 
thousand soldiers and sailors, and 
that the total amount of deaths in 
tliis city, from the year 1730 to 
1752, was more than a million of 
souls. Without knowing the total 
average number of soldiers and sail- 
ors out of whom the amount of 
deaths is given, we have no defi- 
nite idea of the degree of positive 
or comparative insalubrity. The 
amount is nearly seventeen hun- 
dred per annum ; which must no 
doubt be enormous on any assigna- 
ble strength of the Dutch military 
and naval force in connection with 
Batavia : for taking the deaths to 
the whole as one to fifteen, a verjr 
favorable estimate for Batavia, it 
would give a total of twenty-five 
thousand men. The other result, 
of a million in twenty-two years, 
seems to be less reconcileable to 
the facts before us ; it give8,nearly 
forty-five thousand five hundred a 
year. >^ow' the grand total of fixed 
residents within the city, and its im- 
mediate suburbs to the distance of 
about two miles, we are surprised 
to find amounting to only forty- 
seven thousand, two hundred and 
seventeen, vol. ii. p. 246. Either 
the population of the city and its 
environs must have been vastly 
more dense between the periods in 
question, or an error exists some- 
where in the reasonings and re- 
sults. Even allowing liberally for 
both these cases, the facts and 
conclusions seem utterly irreedn- 
cileable; unless we admit, as in- 
deed the records seem to autho- 
rize, the extraordinai^ conclusion, 
that half the population have died 
annually. 
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Having thus intermixed with 
our more general view of Java, a 
point confined to its capital city, 
we will, before we resume the first 
line of extract, add a few farther 
particulars as to the population, 
and its closely connected topic, 
the salubrity of Batavia. 

Of the grand total of its popu- 
lation above stated, at forty-seven 
thousand two hundred and seven- 
teen, only five hundred and forty- 
three are Europeans, including one 
hundred and seventy-six females 
— of their descendants, born in 
the colony, one thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-five, in nearly 
equal proportions as to sex^the 
Chinese are estimated at eleven 
thousand two hundred and forty- 
nine, and of these so many as four 
thousand two hundred and seventy 
. three females : but we cannot sup- 
pose that even half that number 
can be actually Chinese or their 
descendants. Of slaves we have 
the sad sum of fourteen thousand 
two hundred and thirty-nine ; more 
than half, however females. To 
the subject of slavery on Java and 
its neighbouring islands we pur- 
pose to revert in a future page. 

Many tables and documents on 
population and various other parts 
of statistics are given in the Ap- 
pendix, and interspersed through 
the volumes, highly creditable to 
the industry of the compilers, We 
are disposed to give them credit 
for as much accuracy as can be 
reasonably expected : but we wish 
that a specific date, fixing the pe- 
riod of compilation had b^n given 
to each. 

Of the splendour and magnificence 
which procured for this capital the title 
of the Queen of the East, little is now to 
be found. Streets have been pulled down, 
forts demolished, and pala(:es levelled 
with the dust. The stad-house, where 
the supreme court of justice and magis- 
tracy still assembles, remains ; merchants 
transact their business in the town du- 
ring the day, and its warehouses still con- 
tain the richest productions of the island, 
20 , 
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but few Europeans of respectability sleep 
within its limits. Voi. 2, p. 246. 

To those who are acqu.iiiitfd with tlie 
manner in which the alfairs of th .• Dutch 
Kast-lndia were managed abn^ad, there 
will perhaps be uo difiiculty in laying r.\. 
ther at the door of the coloni'<ts, than of 
the nation, the crime of nnintaining a 
commercial monopoly, at such a dreadful 
expense of lives as resulted from confin- 
ing the European population within the 
narrow walls of this unhealthy city. That 
the sacrifice was made for that object, or 
to speak more correctly, under that pre- 
text, for the private interests of the colo- 
nists who were entrusted with its details, 
can scarcely be doubted. From the ino- 
uient the walls of the city were demolish' 
ed, the draw'-bridges let down, and free 
egress and ingress to and from the coun- 
try was permitted, the population begun 
to migrate to a more healthy spot, and 
they had not to go above one or two miles 
beyond the precincts before they ^niid 
themselves in a different climate. But 
this indulgence, as it gave the inhabitants 
a purer air, so it gave them a clearer in- 
sight into the resources of the country, 
and notions of a freer commerce, which, 
of all things, it was the object of tlic lo- 
cal government and its officers to limit 
or suppress. 

Necessity might have first determined 
the choice of the spot for the European 
capital; but a perseverance In the policy 
of confining the Europeau tmpulation 
within its walls, after so many dire- 
ful warnings of its insalubrity, cannot 
but lead to the inference, that either the 
monopoly of the trade was considered a 
greater object to the nation than the lives 
of the inhabitants, or that the more libe- 
ral views of the government were defeat- 
ed by the weakness or corruption of Its 
agents. Voi. I. p. 34. 

In the Appendix A to Voi. II. 
many documents are given, show- 
and accounting for an extent 
ormortality in Batavia, as compa- 
red with the number of inhabit* 
ants, unexampled perhaps iq the 
history of the world. We cannot 
but suspect, however, that Jie sin* 
gular policy of the Dutch has led 
them to falsify the returns, with 
the same narrow view that they en- 
couraged the propagation of the 
idle tmes of the Upas tree. Such 
terrific returns of mortality, 
amounting annually, as above hint- 
ed) to one half the population, 
VoL. IV, \ 
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might well deter all but those im- 
pelled by the resistless avidity of 
commerce from resorting to such 
a sepulchre : while the pestiferous 
upas would equally repress the 
ardour of curiosity in such as 
might feel disposed to visit the in- 
terior. 

It has been questioned whether it 
w^ould be easier to remove disease 
from IJutiivia, or the inhabitants of 
13:itiiviii from disease ; and balanc- 
ing, as it would seem, between the 
comparative expediency of the 
measures, no attempt was made to 
accomplish either, though it would 
not appear that either would be 
very difHcult of execution. 

The city is described as built in 
and iimidbt .swamps that admit of 
draining At sprint tides the sc.i 
(eaves the sjil of the adjacent 
connlry covered w'ith slime and 
mud, which exposed to tlie action 
of the sun soon suffers decomposi- 
tion, and is supposed to impreg- 
nate the Htinosphere of 13atavia, 
especially in the night, with noxi- 
ous exhalation. If this source of 
disease be correctly estimated by 
our author and his authorities, it 
offers the greatest difficulty of any, 
perhaps, to the amelioration of 


perhaps act wisely in adopting the 
second expedient ; of removing the 
inliabitants of Batavia from dis- 
ease. The interesting article of 
the Appendix which has called 
forth these remarks concludes with 
an encouraging repetition of an 
early statement, that “ .lava need 
no longer be held up as the grave of 
Europeans, for except in the ini- 
luediiite neighbourhood of salt 
marshes and forests, as in the city 
of Batavia and tw'o or three places 
on the north coast, it may be safe- 
ly aifirmed that no tropical climate 
is superior to it in salubrity/ 

Quitting for the present the ca- 
pital of Java, to which we may 
see occasion again to rrturn, we 
bhail now resume our extracts and 
Tcjiiurks on the natural produc- 
tions of the island generally. 

.lava is distiii>;uisiie(l not only by tbe 
abunilancc of its vegeraiion, but by its 
exlraordlnary variet). Upwards of a 
tljonsniul pl-uits are alicady cuntaiticd in 
tlu'UeilwriiiijiofDr. Hoijifield, of wliicli a 
large portion are new to the naturalist. 
fVtwecntlic tops of the mo mil ai ns and 
tlie sea-slioie, Java may be cmi-sidercd as 
possesying at least six rtilferent climates, 
c.tcli furnishing a copious iiuligciious bo- 
tany, wliiie ilie production of every re - 
ftion in the world inny find a congenial 
spot soinowlicrc in the island. 


the present site of the city. Ano- 
ther cause assigned for its un- 
healthincss, and no doubt justly, 
is the stagnant waters in the canals, 
teeming with filth of every descrip- 
tion, This is probably a very proli- 
fic cause of disease; nor less the 
stale of the houses, and the mode of 
Jiving of the Dutch. The Chinese 
hpw'ever, suffer still more, per- 
haps, from the like causes; and 
tile badness of the water, fills up 
the fruitful catalogue of assigned 
causes of the unhealthiness of Ba- 
tavia. Some of these were remov- 
ed, or intended to be so, dur- 
ing the short but energetic admi- 
nistration of authority by tlie En- 
glish, How^ far the happy innova- 
tion may be encouraged or tolerat- 
ed by our successors, it is difficult 
to judge. Oniffie whole theyivould, 


vegctaolc prodiictionsj which conlri- 
bate to ihn food and siistcuaiice of man, 
are found in great variety. Of tlitse the 
most iinportaiit is nee, which forms the 
staple grain of the country, and of whicli 
tlicrc uic upwards of a hundred varieties. 
Mai/c, 01- Indian c«>ni, ranks next, and 
IS principally cultivated in the higher re- 
gions, or in those tracts wlici*c the soil is 
unfavourable lo the rice luJtivatioii. U'he 
bean, of which iljcrc are many vaiieties 
is an importaut article of food. Of the 
sugar-cane, whi«*h is used by the natives 
only ill its raw stale, they distinguish 
eight varieties, Aiinisced, cummin seed 
black and long pcpi^r, and other plants’ 
of considerable iinpoitancc, (but havin* 
only Javan names, we omit tbem.l may be 
considered as indigenous to the island, 
and are collected for various uses in diet 
and medicine,— Vol, I. p, 34, 

de^erbwH!!””"* lieen 

Uewrihul man account published in the 

: among these are 

wirtU In ‘he daily 

natives, ofwliich a large 
I* I ‘1. 011 have not been subjects of iu- 
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vesti«:atioii or experiment by Europeans, 
and others which liad not l)t*en previously 
tiescrilK'd or classed. In a cunutry hi- 
therto inipfrfecrly explored, and abound, 
inp in profuse veacetatiou, it was natural 
lo calculate on the di.scovery of many 
useful inedirinal plants; and among up. 
W'ards of sixty, descri})ed for the first 
time by Dr. Morsficld, he particulfirly no- 
tices several, as likely to hecrjrne most va- 
luable artifies in general medicinal prac- 
tice. P. 36. 

Considering in liow few hands 
the Batavian Transactions are 
found, it was desirable that the 
history of Java should have con- 
tained some particulars on the im- 
portant and promising subject of 
medical botany, although it may 
have been siifHciently discussed in 
the rare work just mentioned. The 
history is, indeed^ very incomplete 
without it. 

Wheat has been introduced by the Kii- 
ropeatis^ and cultivated with success to 
the extent required by tiie European po- 
pulatiou. It thrives in many parts of the 
interior of the country; it is sown in 
JNtay and reaped in October; and where 
the cultivation has been left to the Javans, 
the grain has been sold at ti^ rate of 
about seven rupees the * pickuL I’ota- 
toes have Iteen cultivated during the last 
foity years, in elevated simatious, near 
all the principal European estalilishments, 
and are reckoned of a superior quality to 
those ordinarily produced iu Deiigal or 
China. Few of the natives, however, 
liat'e as yet adopted them as a coiiiinoii ar- 
ticle of food, besides potatoes, most of 
the common culinary vegetables of Eu- 
rope are raised in the gardens of the Eu- 
ropeans and Chinese. It must be con> 
fessed, however, that they degenerate, if 
perpetuated on tlic soil without cliaiige ; 
and tliat their nbuncUuice and quality de- 
pends in a gieat measure, on the supplies 
of fresh seed imiKirted from Europe; the 
Cape, or other quarters.— F. 135. 

That most useful root the pota- 
toe makes some progress in the 
palates of the natives of India : it 
is however slow, like the progress 
of rice at our tables at home. So 
much depends on the cookery of 
these vegetables, that wc are dis- 
posed to attribute such seeming 
reluctance to their common adop- 

V Beckoning the pikul at iSSlbs, and the ru- 
pee at Sd» the price here given as tlie aveiagc 
of wheat in Java, may be estimated in our fnea- 
Bure and ixrin, as equlvsleiii to about 7s, pet bu- 
shel. Ua’. 
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tion, to the imperfection of skill 
on that score. In India the ex- 
tension of the use of the potato:' 
lias been by some, and we beiir’vo 
justly, considered ol’ great, im- 
'portance, as promising to mitigate 
if not avert tlie cHects of famine ; 
that scourge of countries, nhcre 
climiitc, fertility, and habit unite 
ill producing and rearing a dense' 
population, and where the rudi- 
ments even of political economy 
are utterly unknown. Sc'asons lui- 
frieudly to the growth of rice, are 
found in India lo be the more pro- 
ductive of the potatoe. We can 
recollect when a basket of pota- 
toes was sent from Calcutta, as an 
acceptable present to a friend on 
the western side of the peninsula ; 
and its reception at Bombay, after 
the voyage of some thousands of 
miles, caused special invitations to 
be issued for the feast at which 
they were served. So different is 
the case now, that every market 
almost in British India abounds in 
them. When the Bengal and 
Madras armies rcvictualled at 
Bombay, on their voyage to Egypt, 
as many potatoes were sent on 
board the transports as the cap- 
tains and officers chose to receive. 
This was not unobserved by the 
then commander of those armies ; 
and he immediately caused an am- 
ple supply of seed to be sent to 
Mysore, whore we understand it 
has thriven equal to the wishes of 
the illustrious donor. Among the 
many important benefits conferred 
by the Duke of Wellington on 
Mysore, the introduction of the 
potatoe is not the smallest. 

‘‘ Of tuberous roots, besides 
those furnished from the principal 
genera, convolvulus, dioscoria, 
and arum,” several others are enu- 
merated, the roots of wliicli are 
much esteemed by the natives. 

The true sago of Aniboiua and the 
Eastern Islands, is found only in a few 
low and marsliy sitiiaiions, and the pre- 
paratioii of it from tlic pith of the tree 
is not known to the inhabitants of Java 
the leaves only a»c oinploy-.d for eoveiiu^ 
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hoiutes; but from the areii, or saguris 
rumphii) which grows abundantly in 
every part of the island, and on account 
of its variously extensive uses, ranks next 
ill importance to the cocoa-nut, a sub- 
stance is prepared, similar in ali respects 
to tlic true sago of the Eastern Islands. 
The lops> of various trees of the palm 
hind, which are sought after in other 
parts of the east as food, arc, on account 
of the abundance of rice and other escu- 
lent vegetables, but little regarded iu 
Java ; but the young shoots of many va- 
1 ieties of the bambii are useil in the diet 
of the natives. Besides tlie cocoa-nut 
and other productions more generally 
known, there arc many trees growing 
.sfiontaneously, of wliich the seeds and 
kernels are -used as food,** the principal 
of whicii are enumerated. The bread- 
Iruit tree grows in Java, and is of the 
same species (although inferior in quality) 
with that of the South Sea islands : but 
the fruit is comparatively very little es- 
teemed or employed as an article of food.** 
1 \ 35 . 

Of oil-giving plants there are 
many, besides the cocoa-nut, and 
palma christi. In times of scarci- 
ty, but happily these times seldom 
occur, the Javans have resources 
in many kinds of the jplantain, yam, 
sweet potatoe, various sorts of 
beans, and leguminous plants. 

The Dutch possessions of Ceylon, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Moluccas, 
dependent on the government of Batavia, 
always received their principal supplies of 
rice from Java, and considerable quanti- 
ties have of late been occasionally export- 
ed to those places, as well as the Coro- 
mandel Coast, with great advantage. 
During a scarcity of grain iu England, the 
Ja\Ni rice has also found its way to that 
market. P. 215^ 

And we are told (p. 216) that 

Rice was exported both to England and 
China, during the provisional administra- 
tion of the British government on Java. 

Besides abundance of coir, pre- 
pared from the fibres which sur- 
round the cocoa nut, with which 
every species of cordage is made 
in India, from the size of a rope- 
yarn to a cable for a line of battle 
ship; ropes, threads, and cloth 
are made in Java from the fibres 
of the kren before-mentioned, and 
from a variety of the palm called 
gebang. Intf^igent natives assert, 
that ropes pn^ed ftom the latter 
are particularly valuable, exceed- 


ing in strength all other kinds of 
equal size* Little reliance is, how- 
ever, to be placed on the opinion 
of such judges, in such difficult 
questions as the comparative 
strength and merits of cordage. 
Many other vegetable substances 
are enumerated as afforded by the 
island, as substitutes for hemp and 
flax, that seem to possess valuable 
properties. A variety of vegetable 
substances is also found yielding 
valuable dyes; the principal of 
which are indigo, and a plant af- 
fording a beautiful scarlet. Black 
and yellow dyes are also obtained, 
but not wholly, it would seem, 
from the produce of the island. 
Indigo is extensively cultivated 
through the island. The prepa- 
ration of it by the natives is in a 
very imperfect state, but *that by 
Europeans is of a very superior 
quality. The climate, soil, and 
state of society in Java, are said 
to offer such peculiar advantages 
to the extensive cultivation of this 
plant, as to promise, under the 
direction of skilful manufacturers, 
a most valuable and important ex- 
port for the European market. 
Reasonings are adduced in pronf 
of the comparative inferiority of 
Bengal, in most of the facilities 
f6r this branch of produce. For- 
tunately for the indigo planters of 
Bengal, the strange policy of the 
Hutch, in forcing deliveries at in^ 
adequate prices, had the usual 
effect of checking both the quan- 
tity and quality of the product, 
or Java might soon, perhaps, have 
materially affected the immense 
capitals sunk in the indigo line by 
the planters in British India. 

The natives of Java, like those of 
every other country — [this is too unlimit- 
ed] — must have been, from the earliest 
times, in the habit of maoufacturing Va- 
rious articles of leather; but the art of 
rendering it more compact, more tou^, 
and more durable, by the application of 
the tannlDg principle has been acquired 
only by their oonoezion with Enropeans. 
They now practice it with oonsideraible 
aM prepare tolerable leather in 
s^pm districts. Hiere aie two trees of 
which the bark is particularly preferred 
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fur tanning ; one in the maritime districts, 
the other in the interior. These with 
some others which are occasionally 
added, contain very large quautiiies of 
the tanning principle, whicli makes cx> 
cellent leather in a shifrt space of time. 
Of this native article, books, shoes, sad- 
dles, harness, &c. arc made in several 
parts of the island. The prices are mo- 
derate and the maniifactiire extensive and 
improving. Neither the leather nor 
workmanship of these arti(‘les is consi- 
dered much inferior to what is procured 
at Madras or Dcugal. The prices arc mo- 
derate: for a pair of shoes, half-a-crown, 
for boots ten sliilliiigs, fur a saddle from 
thirty to forty shillings, and fur a set of 
harness for four horses, from ten to 
twelve pounds P 17 1 . 

Both at Madras and in Bengal 
the manufactory of leather has 
been greatly improved, as in Java, 
by the assistance of European tan- 
ners. Within our memory, the lea- 
ther of the natives was equally, 
and very bad all over India. The 
rapidity of the Indian process has 
been remarked by many. It has 
been seriously related by one wri- 
ter, that a native will easily slay a 
kid, eat its carcase, and tan its 
skin in the course of the day, and 
by evening will wear the shoes, 
manufactured by himself from the 
leather that was living in the 
morning. On the point of rapi- 
dity, therefore, the natives had 
nothing to learn from us ; though 
in the division of labour, and the 
excellence of the result, much is 
still left for us to teach. 

But we reach the confined limits 
of this department of our Journal, 
and must for the present take leave 
of the historian of Java, thanking 
him for having thus added in a 
cotisiderable degree to the literary 
treasures of his country. 

(To he continued,) 

Observations on the Ruins of Baby- 
Ion, as recently visited and described, 
by Claudius James Rich, Esq. Resident 
for the East-India Company at Bagdad ; 
with illustrative Engravings. By the 
Rev. Thomas Maurice, A. M. Assist- 
ant Librarian in the British Museum. 
Price £1 58. Murray, London. 1617. 


The venerable ruins which are 
the subject of these observations 
have been long the object of great 
curiosity to eastern travellers ; and 
many learned treatises have been 
written concerning them, the most 
valuable of which, next to Nie- 
buhr's, is that by Major Rennel in 
his “Geography of Herodotus,” 
in which he has proved by a varie- 
ty of facts ; such as the latitude of 
die place — the magnitude and ex- 
tent of the ruins themselves — their 
distance of eight days journey, as 
stated by Herodotus —from the 
bituminous fountains of Ihet^ and 
the name of Babel, through so 
many revolved ages, and at this 
day applied to the spot— that Bel- 
la on the Euphrates exhibits to us 
the site of ancient Babylon. 
Those vast ruins, have among 
others, been recently explored by 
Mr. Rich, and it is upon the de- 
scription of them by this last wri- 
ter, principally, that Mr. Maurice, 
whose works upon India are well 
known to our readers, has founded 
the “ Observations*^ here respect- 
fully submitted to the public. 

These observations are chiefly 
of an astronomical kind, and he 
endeavours to prove, with what 
success must be left to the judg- 
ment of his readers, that astrono- 
my entered largely into all the 
ideas and arrangements of the old 
Chaldean sages, whether of a re- 
ligious or of a civil nature; in 
fact, that the famed temple of 
Belus or, as we call it, the tower 
of Babel, was neither more nor 
less, than a vast temple of the sun, 
raised by a grateful but idolatrous 
race, to that Being who according 
to their perverted doctrines of the 
Sabian superstition ruled in its .re- 
splendent orb, and by its piercing 
ray had dried up the waters of 
deluge. He professes, at the same 
time to entertain no doubt of the 
truth of the scripture account of 
this daring act ox rebellion against 
the most nigh, which was dohe to 
make themselves a name, and to 
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erect an immense beacon, or land- 
mark, to prevent their dispersion 
ove?' tiu! face of the earth ; that is, 
they resolved to act in direct re- 
pugnance to that omnipotent de- 
cree which had determined that 
they should he so dispersed . But 
let us hear the author himself on 
this important subject. 

Tht* concise and simple history (jf this 
istii]>eiidous iinflertakiinr, as ^dl’Cll in tlic 
Bible, is as follows : It was the divine 
will that the enth, newly recovered from 
the waters of the ocean, should be ‘gra- 
dually peopled ill all its divisions by the 
dcsceudaiits of Noah and his family pre- 
served in the ark. The confederacy form- 
ed at Babel was directly subversive of 
tliis benign intention of Providence. This 
was one piincipal cause of the divine an 
ger, and of tlie consequent judgement, 
the cotf/usion nf the lipy as Mr. Bryant 
contends it sl.ould be rendered, by which 
it was frustrated. Jiiit though Moses is 
silent ill regard to the crime of intended 
idolatr}, it by no means follows that, be- 
cause it is not uieutioiicd by him, it was 
not a part, and a weighty part too, of 
that crime which brought down the ven- 
geance of heaven. I'Tiis mad project hav- 
ing proved abortive, and the dispersion of 
the assembled multiluiles having been ac- 
complished through the very means taken 
to avoid it, vi/.. their efforts to raise a 
structure that should serve as a 8i((nal, or 
point of re-uuiou, for their scattered 
tribes, a temporary suspension in its erec- 
tion took place j but the work begun by 
Nimrod was completed by his son Belus, 
not at all reformed hy that jiidgeiuent, ac- 
cording to the original plan, or as nearly 
as practicable, ami so rciuaincd for ages 
All almost indestructible mass of mason- 
ic-. What was properly called the Tem- 
ple of Jielus, as may be collected from a 
thousand classical authorities, was an ad- 
ditional pile, erected round it in after 
times h\ Scinirauiis or Nebuchadnezzar, 
or whoever it was that built, or beauti- 
fied, or enlarged, the city of Babylon. 
The tower of observation stood proudly 
^romiuent in the centre, for a succession 
of ages the ga-ze, the wonder, of ati ad- 
miring world P* page 'SA. 

The Sabian worship of the sun 
9Bd planets contributed much, in 
our author’s opinion, to make this 
early race of men astronomers; 
he therefore brings the evidence 
of miny respectable authors of 
antiquity to prove that this cele- 
brated tower was also used as an 
observatory^ and strengthens that 
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evidence by adducing the opinions 
of some respectable modern wri- 
ters; Herodotus aud Diodorus 
Siculus, among the former. Dean 
Pridcaux, Tennison, and Bryant, 
among the latter. That they so 
early became so skilful he accounts 
for by the supposition of a mix- 
ture of a portion of ante-diluvian 
with post-diluvian science, in the 
following passage : — 

The early pnificieiicy of both nations 
(the Chald'iCiins and Kgyptians) can only 
he .solved hy the hypothesii# that a consi- 
derable ])ortjoii of the aiite-diluviaii arts 
.and .sciences, among vvhicli must he num- 
bered a&lronomy, engraved on tablets, oi 
treasured in the breasts of Noah and his 
offspring, was, hy tlic permission of Pro- 
vidence, preserved to illumine the igno- 
lance and darkness of the earliest post-di- 
luvian ages. To .suppose, indeed, that 
our ante-diluvian auee.stors were indiffer- 
ent to the study of that exalted science, 
whicli is the source of suldiiiie delight to 
many of tlieir pnstciity ; lli.it for sixteen 
hundred years together they could be un- 
interested spectators of the celestial ho- 
llies, performing with nmlcviating regu- 
larity tlieir vast revolutions j w'oiihl he an 
insult to their memories, and to imagine 
them destitute of the passions and ardent 
curiosity natural to man. 

Chaldma being nearer to the .spot where 
ihe ark rested, it is natural to suppose 
its inhabitants were, earliest of their 
post-diluvian brethren, occupied under a 
serene and beautiful sky, in exploring the 
paths and calculating tlie periods of the 
heavenly bodies. The diligent observation 
of the iieriods of their rising and setting 
was ab.solutcly necessary to them in their 
agi’icultiiral pursuits, that they might 
know for a certainty, 

Quo sidcrc terram 
Vcrtcrc. Virg, 

It was also important to them, in tra- 
velling over the vast sandy and level plains 
of their own country and Arabia, to have 
a celestial guide to direct their way over 
those pathless deserts, and to this use the 
constellations were probably applied, long 
before the Phoenician mariner by their aid 
ploughed the more perilous ocean. Dio- 
dorus, indeed, expressly affirms, that the 
southern part of Arabia being composed 
of sandy plains of immense extent, in 
journeying through them, travellers di- 
rected their course aTci AfttrstVy 
by the hearsy in the same manner as na- 
vigators guide their vessels at sea. How- 
ever dreary and inhospitable to travellers 
were the vast dcserta above mentlonell, 
those wide aud open plainsi affording an 
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exteusive and uninterrupted view of the 
horizon, ospcciallv when taken from such 
a stupendous elevation as the tower iu 
question, were by tliose aiirient n^tro^o- 
meiTj Cbteerned the most eligible spots for 
makimr observations. 

Hc.'iiod, the oldest writer on husbandry, 
reconiuiends the hushandinan to reap and 
plough by the rising and settinsr of the 
Pleiades,* aud to prune hi.s vines by tin* 
rising of Ai'cturus. In this innoeent and 
primitive practice they were encouraged 
by the express declaration of lioly writ, 
that the luminaries of heaven were ap- 
pointed to them for si/ifna, and for sea- 
sons, and for days and for years, — Gcii. 
}. 14. and liap])y would it have been for 
tnankiiiil hud they adhered to that simple 
pracricH, witlioiit a criminal deviation in- 
to forbidden paths. They were da/zled 
and deluded by their lustre and their 
beauty ; and adored i instead of observing. 
They paid their devotions to the orb of 
> rented light, in*4tead of the source of 
light; they piostrated themselves before 
the sun in the place of that Divine Being, 
who, as Ihe P.salmist suhlimeiy expresses 
himself, in sole posuit tahernacitlum 
suum, had placed his throne in the sun. 
Psalm xix. 4. 

Wc cannot afford room for more 
quotations from the astronomical 
part of the work ; but must refer 
the more curious reader to the 
book itself. Mr. Maurice has pre- 
sented his readers with an engrav- 
ing on the same plate of the Per- 
sepolitan characters, and those, 
engraved on a Babylonian brick, 
preserved in the British Museum, 
Although there is a slight differ- 
ence in the formation of some of 
the characters, the general feature 
of resemblance is very striking. 

Balylonian liricJts, and the Characters 
inscribed on them. 

The most ancient method^ of writing 
was on stone or brick, of which the ear- 
liest example on record, if allowable to 
be cited, may be adduced the pillars of 
Seth, alluded to in a preceding page,^ the 
one of brick and the other of stone, said by 
Josephus to have been erected before the 
Deluge, and to have contained the history 
of ante-diluvian arts and sciences. How- 
ever disputable this account may be, that 
of the table of stone on which the deca- 
loguq was written by the finger of the 
Deity, and delivered to Moses on Mount 
Siusd, can admit of no doubt, no more than 
ran the hieroglyphic characters in the most 
ancient periods, engraved on the marbles 
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of Egypt, at present so abundantly in our 
possession. ’^J'hey remain to this day, 
and will for centuries to come, a lasting 
proof of the high advance iu the engrav- 
ing art, as well as ju chemical science, of 
a nation who, at that early period, could 
fabricate instrunit'Uts to cut them so deep 
and indelibly on the aliiuvst impenetrable 
granite. 

Ill countries destitute of stone like. 
Cliulda^a, an artilici.il substance, clay, in- 
tcnni.xed witli reeds and indurated by 
fire, was made use of for the purpose of 
inscription. Of tliis suiistance, formed 
into .sijuare masse.s, covered with mystic 
characters,— £| ofl'TUJ TTTav^H—of burnt 
bricks — the walls ami palaces of Babylon 
were, for the most part, constructed ; 
and we have seen in the accounts of tra- 
vellers who have visited the.se ruins, 
examined the bricks, and ohserv'ed those 
reeds intermingled with their substance, 
how durable, through a va>t succession of 
ages, those bricks, with their inscribed 
characters, have remained. Their real 
meaning, or that of tlie Persepolitan 
arrow-headed obcliscal characters, and 
the still more complicated lieiroglyphics of 
Egypt, however partially dccyplicred by 
the labours of the learned, will now, 
perhaps, never be fathomed in their full 
extent, by the utmost ingenuity of man. 
It is probable, however, that those of 
Babylon, at least, allude to astronomical 
details, which we have" seen they were 
accustomed to inscribe on bricks ; or they 
may he a sort of raloiidar, whereon were 
noted the rising and setting of the prin- 
cipal stars useful in the concerns of hus- 
bandry ; or, lastly, they may contain the 
history of the founders of those stupen- 
dous structures. Impressed at once with 
their antiquity, their number, aud their 
variety, for almost every brick found 
amidst these vast ruins is inscribed with 
them, the astonished spectator is stagger- 
ed, and Is for a in omen t inclined to 
coalesce in opinion with Pliny, who says, 
Liter as semper arbitror Assyrian. 

It was not, however, merely in the 
art of making and buruiug bricks that the 
Assyrians excelled ; they adorned them, 
wc have seen, with various figures of men 
and animals, painted to resemble life, and 
the colours were laid on the bricks— 
cv aiieu% £Tt ratf mivOotg^in their 
crude state, and afterwards burnt in, 
which, it has been observed, demonstrates 
that they had acquired, at that early pe- 
riod, the art of enamelling. Among the 
paintings, Diodorus informs us, was a 
liuuting match, iu which Semframis h«- 
self was seen on horseback, jiierciug with 
her dart a panther; and near her washei' 
husband Ninus, in the act of fixing with 
his spear to the earth a furious Lion. It 
will be remembered^ that among the 
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painted objects observed by M. Beau- 
diainp on the varnished bricks, was the 
ligure of a lion. “ I fouml one brick, on 
which was a Lion, and on others a half 
mdon i^ relief." A statue nf a Lion of 
colossal dimensions was also .< 4 eeii amid 
these ruins by Mr. Rich. On the walls of 
her palace, too, as described by ihe same 
author, were colossal fii?urcs in bronze— 
BiKOvag -oi Niiius, the queen, 
and the priucipai pej sons of their court ; 
armies drawn up in battle array, and 
hunting pieces in urcat variety. 

The worship of the Lion by the 
Assyrians, is thus accounted for 
by our author : — 

The general belief that pervaded the 
ancient world, and which wc find record- 
ed as such, in the page of Macrobius, 
that, at the creation, the sun rose in the 
sign Leo, which was, therefore, consi- 
dered as hi.s peculiar habitation, was 
doubtless the reason, independent of bis 
noble figure, fortitude, and generosity, of 
the respect anciently paid to the symbolic 
animal, in the superstitious ritual of Asia. 
It was the sun, in the intense noon day 
fervor of bis orb, when his beams, pene- 
trating downwards, matured in their bed.s 
all the classes of vegetation, and darting 
to the secret mine, a.< the Chaldaic philo- 
sophy taught them, imparted its lustre to 
the diamond, and its glow to the ruby ; 
it was this glorious being whom they 
meant to adore in that splendid astcrism. 
It was this lion, the zodiacal lion, that, 
in particular, gave its sacred rites and its 
name to the city of Lcontopolis, in 
Kgypt. The Egyptians, however, had an 
additional reason for venerating the lion, 
since it was under that sign that the inun- 
dation took place. An order of priests 
too, it will be recollected, who officiated 
in the rites of Mithra, were called Leon- 
tes, and the mysteries themselves Leon- 
iica. The lion gave his skin to the all- 
suhduiug Hercules, and to shew the in- 
domitable strength of Love, on many of 
the ancient gems Cnpid is seen triumph- 
antly riding on the back of that lordly 
savage. 

Several reasons may be assigned for 
their veneration of the Cow, if that were 
the symbolical sculpture seen by !V1. Bean- 
champ in the mass of ruins at the Muje- 
libc, the ruins of the temple ! the proper 
deposit of idols. One 1 have already 
mentioned: their devotion to agriculture, 
which made them worship her as the 
principle of fecundity. As a symbol of 
the moon, conspicuous with the black 
and white spots upon her body, and the 
horns that decked her head, she was par- 
ticularly revered 5 of that moon to which 
the Chaldeans were led by their astrologi- 


cal speculations to pay divine honors, on 
account of the immediate influence of 
her proximate orb upon all the vast circle 
of animated nature ; and, in particular, 
her power of raising the winds and tides, 
so ohen fatal to navigation in the infancy 
of the science. As being a female, too, 
she was the more appropriate symbol 
of that*deflr luna, who was the great 
female divinity of the ancient world,, 
worshipped, as was before observed > 
under such a variety of names, the 
Dea Syria, V^enus, Urania, ^starte, Ac. 
By the last appellation she seems to 
liave been particularly known and honor- 
ed among the Jews, who are accused, by 
the prophets, of sacrificini( to the Queen 
of Heaven on the mountains, of making 
sacred cakes, and pouring out drink-of- 
ferings to her, Jeremiah, 7, 18. Howe- 
ver, that fiiithlcss and nacksliding race 
did not stop here ; for, in another part 
of scripture, they are expressly said ta 
Jiave burnt incense unto Bual, to the suuy 
and to the moon, and to the Alazaloth, 
and to all the host of heaven, 2 Kings, 
xxiii. 5. 

If, liowcver, as I suspect, the sculptur- 
ed animal observed by Mr. Rich, amid 
these ruins, was the male of the bovine 
species, it will be far from difficult to as- 
sign a reason for the worship of that fa- 
mous asterism, or, at least, of the ani- 
mal that gave name to it ; for wTien ** the 
JJu/i with his horns opened the vernal 
year," as Virgil expresse.^ himself, or, in 
other words, when the jSrst of May ar- 
rived, over which month the bull pre- 
sides, then commenced over the whole 
eastern worhl, the genial season of love 

and festive sport All nations 

seem anciently to have vied with each 
other in celebrating the bli.ssiul epoch, 
when laughingnature renewed hercharms; 
and the moment the sun entered the sign 
Taurus, were displayed the signals of 
triumph and the incentives of passion. 
Proofs of the universal festivity indulged 
at that season, are to be found in the rc- 
eords and customs of people otherwise 
the most opposite in manners and the 
most remote in situation ; and 1 cannot 
avoid considering the circumstance as a 
strong additional argument that mankind 
originally descended from one great fismi- 
ly, and proceeded to the several regions 
in which they finally settled, from one 
common and central spot, A striking 
memorial of this fact, that is, of the year 
opening with the sun in the first degree 
of Taurus, and the rural sports and pas- 
times consequent, anciently prevailing in 
the Asiatic world, have descended down 
to our own age and country in the festive 
observaoce of our own joyous May-day/* 

(To he continued J 
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Mr. Freshfitld next rose and said^ if it 
were his intention to express his senti- 
incuts in the splendid and eloquent man- 
ner that the court had been addressed in 
by the many gentlemen who had preceded 
liim, he should undertake a task which 
it would be impossible for him to execute ; 
but if the court would indulge a plain 
man with a hearing in making a few plain 
obsen'atioiis upon so important a ques- 
tion as the present, he promised not to 
abuse their patience. — {Hear ! hear !) 

It appeared to him that the greater pari 
of the speech of the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, was intended as a defence of 
the conduct pursued by the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman who had submitted the ori- 
ginal proposition to the court, instead of 
an .'idditional effort to support the merits 
of the question. Therefore, it was no 
small source of comfort to himself, and 
to those gentlemen, who thought and felt 
as he did upon the question, that the hon. 
gentleman found it necessary to defend 
the conduct of his hon. and learned col- 
league on this occasion ; for the hon. and 
learned gentleman had certainly taken 
upon himself a responsibility from which 
he could not retire, but at considerable 
risk. He was glad to see this change in 
the complexion of the proceedings, be- 
cause it was easily to be discerned from 
the tone and manner of the hon. gcntle- 
nieii themselves, that ‘‘ the war had as- 
sumed a new character.” It seemed from 
this, that the college was to be attacked 
•—for why — not for its own infirmities — 
not because it was insufficient for the pur- 
poses intended— not because there was 
any difficulty in vindicating its reputation 
— but it was to be attacked for the pur- 
pose only of defending the intreiichments 
of the hon. mover of the resolutions.*— 
{Hear / heat /^— The court were told, in 
very hard language, that the intention of 
the hon. gentleman who mpved the pre- 
vious question, was to prevent and stop 
inquiry.— (//tftfr ! hear ! from the oppoai- 
tioH,) — He put it to the court wdiether 
that was the question. The question be- 
fore the court, was not a question for in- 
quiry, or any thing in the shape of inqui- 
ry. It was not like a proposition de- 
manding ft triad or an investigation into 
alleged abases— but 4t was accusation— it 
was condemnation without trial or inves- 
tigation. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man had brought forward a long string of 
propositions, but not one of them con- 
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tained a retiuest that the court dt direc- 
tors should inquire. It was true the pro- 
positions began with the term whether, 
and so far tliey assumed the form of a 
motion for an inquiry •, but he would ask 
the court, wbetlicr in candour and in plain 
dealing, that which assumed the language 
of inquiry, was nut in fact direct accusa- 
tion ! The hon. and learned gentleman 
had said, that he appeared before the 
granfl jury, and compared this court to 
that sort of tribunal ; but he would al- 
low liitii (Mr. F.) to say, that he had not 
got quite so far in his ])roccedings ; for 
be was here only before the magistrate. 
The bon. and learned gentleman had not 
made out a case to entitle him to go be- 
fore the grand jury. It was true he had 
brought forward an accusation before the 
magistrate, and he (Mr. F.) had no 
doubt that the magistrate (meaning this 
court) would dismiss the complaint, as 
frivolous and not worthy to be entertain- 
ed. As well might it be said that the 
felon brought before the magistrate, and 
against whom examinations were read, 
was not a person under accusation, as to 
say, that with these propositions which 
the court of directors were required to 
adopt, were merely requisitions to send 
the college to inquiry, and not accusa- 
tions. As a proof of this, the court of 
directors were desired to assume certain 
things, and the court of proprietors were 
desired to sanction that assumption. It 
was to he assumed, that this college was 
in such a state, that without danger to 
the institution— without daugcr to the 
Company, it must be pulled down. Here 
perhaps be should have occasion to cor- 
rect himself by saying, that the hon. gen- 
tleman only meant to say, that it should 
be abolished ; and yet it was said, that 
this was not accusation but inquiry. The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, in defend- 
ing the hon. mover, said that his hon. 
and learned friend did not propose to pull 
down the college, and that this was a 
false charge against the hon. mover. It 
might be true, tliat the bon. mover had 
not nroposed in terms to pull it down, 
but m one of his resolutions, he proposed 
to turn out the students and put others 
in ; and then he desired the court of di- 
rectors to inquire.— (f/crtr / hear! from 
the opporift'on.)— He had desired the di- 
rectors to remove those students and put 
others in their room. If this was not pidd- 
ling down, or something which amount- 
ed to the same thing, he (Mr. F.) knew 
not what it ought to be called. He (Mr. F.) 
did not mean to follow the last speaker in 
all the observations which he had sub- 
mitted to the court, because he should 

Vox, IV. Y 
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feel that he needed an excuse for so doing, 
even on the hoii. gentleman’s own ae> 
count. The hon. gentleman had said, 
that this was a question for inquiry ; but 
it was ill the recollection of the court 
whether he had so treated it. To him 
(Mr. F.) it appeared that he had treated 
it quite otherwise. The hon. gciitlemaii 
said, that the question lay in the smallest 
possible spare. So ( bought he (Mr. F.) 
but he was quite sure, both the hon. 
gentleman and the hoii. mover had lost 
sight of the (mint, small as it was. .Some 
of the hon. gentlemairs coinments ap- 
peared to he very trifling, and quite be- 
side the real question, lie had laboured 
a great deal to prove, that the original in- 
tention was, that a school, and not a col- 
lege should be establislicd ; and he read 
a statement, in which it was proposed 
that the students should go to the semi- 
nary at the age of fourteen. If it were 
proper to deseetid from a grave statement 
to one of a different nature, he (Mr. F.) 
would say that this proved nothing ; for 
it would be found that in the statutes of 
the uuiversity of Cambridge, it was e.s- 
tablishcd as a law, that the masters of 
arts should not play at marbles before the 
college church. It was thought incon- 
sistent with, and derogatory to the digni- 
ty of persons wlio had {iltained that rank 
in the uuiversity, that they should indulge 
in such innocent sports, and therefore it 
was ordained that they should not expose 
themselves in that way. Rut what did 
the hon. gentleman mean to deduce from 
Ills statement } Why, he wished the court 
to believe, that because the youug men 
were to go there at the age of fourteen, 
there was nothing whieli deserved the 
name of a college, and therefore a school 
must have been intended. Another point 
of the hon. gentleman's w'iis this: he 
coijipJaiued t}iat pcr.souM must in all events 
go out to India who had conformed to the 
regulations of the college-'that it was ab- 
solutely necessary they should go, whe- 
tiier their talents and aequiremeiits ren- 
dered them fit for the service or not ; and 
}et the hon. gentleman admitted, that 
liicre was a statute by which it was left 
to the discretiqn of the directors whether 
they should go or not. These were curi- 
ous contradictions. It was not necessary 
to state the first point as matter of objec- 
tion, if the existence of the second was 
aduiittrd. If ilic hon. gentleman felt 
that there was no foundation for his com- 
pl4itit, one should have thought he would 
liave considered it unnecessary to make 
this statement. He (Mr. F.) would not 
follow the hon. gentleman iii reading lord 
Minlo’sopiiiipn upon this subject; althpugb 
he was sure that it would be in the reco]. 
Juction of every one present, who had 
^ad the passage in question, that the 
^ ^OQ. gentlcmau Lad not given a f^ir com- 
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mentary upon, or construction of the lan- 
guage of that nobleman-. 

Another hon. gentleman (Mr. Kiirnaird) 
who spoke at the last court, and whose 
speech was marked nmre by pleasantry 
than argument, had challenged any gen- 
tleman to deny, or even insinuate for » 
moment, that the institutions of thi!>» 
country were not sufficient, or not eipial 
to give that sort of education which was 
necessary for a gentleman going out to In- 
dia. Now he (Mr. F.) ventured with hu- 
mility to assert, in answer to that chal- 
lenge, that there were no institution.^ iu 
this country capable of furnishing an ap- 
propriate education, according to what 
marquis Wellesley stated to be the neces- 
sary qualifications of a gentleman to serve 
this Company. There was no institution 
in this country which w'ould enable a 
young man to qualify himself for the East- 
India servici?. It would not be asserted 
that it could be obtained in any of the 
private schools. He (Mr. F.) would not 
weary the court by slating what was the 
course of education in the universities ; 
but he might be allowed generally to 
state (for the hon. gentleman should have 
told the court by what means such an edu- 
cation 'should be attained) the leading fea- 
tures of an university education. The uni- 
versity lectures were of two kinds— name- 
ly, the lectures of the college and the public 
lectures. It was well known to the hon. 
gentleman that the college lectures were 
confined to the mathematics and classics, 
and it was equally well known to him, 
that the public lectures, or those which 
might be considered as public lectures, 
wcie of a ditferenk nature from those 
which were usually delivered to gentle- 
men going to India. Every one knew 
that popular lectures might or might not 
be attended, just as it suited the pleasure 
or inclination of the stiideuk. The hon. 
gentleman must know that at the univer- 
sities there was nothing to compel tho 
young men to attend the public lectures. 
There were two courses of public lectnres, 
both entirely confined to the students. 
One commenced about the period of Fe- 
bruary or May ; and the other did not 
commence until the middle of the Term, 
in order to take the chance of the stu- 
dents all being there, and then they were 
so crowded that some of the lecturern 
were obliged to lecture after their dinner, 
because some of the students were unable 
to hear the lectures delivered in the course 
of the morning. It was for the court to 
judge whether this sort of education was 
sufficient to qualify their civil servants, 
or such, upon which the (Company could 
build in pronouncing, that the candidates 
for writerships, were sufficiently educated 
for the various appointments to which 
they might be c^ed. The hoc. gentle- 
man then took up another pointy and eai<| 
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that this was the only instance ever heard 
of» where the goverriineiit intertered to 
legislate upon the subject of education. He 
(Mr. F.) would not undertake to deny this 
assertion, but he trusted the court would 
think with him that it was unfair to draw 
un argument from such a source because 
it could not apply to a situation so anoma- 
lous as that of the East India Company. 
It slioiild be recollected that the Company 
were altogether pKired in circumstances of 
eKtraordiuary peculiarity. It was neces- 
sary that; they should send out ail olHcers 
from this country, for the protection, as 
well as the government of the people of 
that immense territory. If it were ad- 
mitted that there was no chance in India 
of Gliding persons qualified for these pur- 
poses, the necessity of sending tliciii from 
this country, must be also admitted. 
Therefore this point being admitU'd, it 
was right, it was necessary, nay, it was 
the bounden duty of the Company to use 
all the means within their power of send- 
ing sen-ants out, every way suited and 
qualified for the purpose. Consequently 
no arguments ought to be drawn from 
what was the conduct of government in 
other respects, because in fact they could 
not apply to the case of India, and the pe- 
culiarities which were incident to that 
country. 

As little was he (Mr. F.) dis|x)scd to 
follow the hun. gent., or concur with 
him in his ai*guineut, upon the subject of 
an open college. The hoii. gentleman 
find strongly rccorameiided tliat this col 
lege should be open, and that there should 
be no compulsion in sending the students 
to receive their education there. What 
would be the situation of the Company 
if this were an open college, and free of 
compulsion } It would clearly not be con- 
sistent with the opinions of the hon. and 
learned mover, that he should send his 
.son or that he should recommend a rela- 
tion of his own to be sent to Hertford 
college, and the same opinion would pro- 
bably be adopted by many others. What 
then would be the consequence, why, 
Hertford college with all its expensive es- 
tablishment would remain to be support- 
ed by the Company at a most enormous 
and useless expense, for so long as the 
powerremained with the parents of keep- 
ing away their sons, so long would the col- 
lege be without a student. 

With respect to the several proposi- 
tions ol the hon. and learned gentleman 
it was not his (Mr. F.'s) intention to 
comment upon them at any length, for it 
appeared to him that they had been most 
ably and judiciously answered by the gen- 
tleman who preceded him on the same 
side of the question. There were, how- 
ever, one or two observations that occur- 
Ired to him, with which he would trouble 
tlie court. Upon the first proposition he 
bad only to say, that if the court of di- 


rectors thought with tlie hon. and learii- 
eil gentleman, (which he w.ns persuaded 
they did not), it would be their duty to ap- 
proach this court and declare uianfully, 
that Hertford college was an institution 
whicli ought not to be supported. Ihu 
was it to be doubted that the court of di- 
rectors, would continue to recoiiimend 
such an institution, if they really thought 
it was ill such a state as had been describ- 
ed by the hon. and learned gentleman — 
was it to be supposed that they would 
sanction the coiitiniiaiice of Hertford col- 
lege if they thought such was the state 
of things. — Was it not on the contrary to 
he supposed, that they would huvetlirowii 
the responsibility of keeping it up any 
longer upon the proprietors, if they felt it 
necessary so to do, in consequence of the 
contiunanee of such flagrant instances of 
outrage as hud been referred to by the 
lion, and learned gentleman, who by the 
way, gi*oiiiided his motion not upon a 
state of things wliich had formerly exist- 
ed, but upon the state of outrage and 
iiiiscoudiiet, which he allcdged to exist at 
this moment. And here it must he oh- 
.sen'cd that if this was not the lion, geii- 
tlcinanVspositiun his argument iniiAt full to 
the ground, ihit this was flic ground upon 
whicii he had std out ; and iipfui this 
groimd he founded ids proposition for pull- 
ing down the college. 

Mr. Jackson . — 1 never proposed to pull 
the college down. 

Mr. Freshjielil . — If tlie hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman did not propose* to pull tlio 
college down altogither, he certainly did 
propose to remove the siiuient'**, and 
thence he (Mr, F.) inferred ih.it. liis ob- 
ject was to pull down the college. 

M r. Jackson.’^ Never. 

Mr. Fres/ijielti . — Therefore ho felt him- 
self warranted in tlie observation lie had 
made. Whatever might he tiie opinions of 
gentlemen on the other sirle of the (|uestioii, 
the court of directors really had no doubt 
upon the .subject. If the result of their in- 
forinatioii was not satisfactory to them, 
they would as prudent, nay as interested 
men, have thrown a large share of the re- 
sponsibility of continuing the college, upon 
th^ proprietors, and not have taken the 
whole of it upon themselves. Such was 
the observation he had to make upon the 
first proposition \ and it appeared to him 
that the second must follow the fate of the 
first. It certainly had been answered by 
the hon. ex-director, who had so much 
knowledge and information upon the sub- 
ject, and he (Mr. F.) was persuaded the 
court had heard enough, to satisfythem- 
selvcsthat thiswiis a proposition which 
ought not to be maintained. 

The next proposition desired the court 
of directors to consider, whether an esta- 
blishment more in the nature of a school, 
where masters should attend at stated 
hours, would not be preferable, under 
V o 
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the circumstauces therein stated, to a col- 
lege. Certainly upon the subject of eco- 
nomy there could be no diflereiice of opi- 
nion, if a school would answer all the 
purposes of a college, and if the hon. and 
learned mover, could convince the court 
that a school at a small expense would 
answer the purpose, he would carry the 
whole court along with him. In this, 
however, he had totally failed. Hut what 
was the nature of the present estahli&h- 
fiient ? Hertford college partook of both 
characters combining acollegcaiid a school, 
and afforded a preferable mode of eclnea- 
tioii for the young men who resorted to 
it, than could he found at iiiiy institution 
cither purely of the nature of a school, 
or purely of the nariire of a college. And 
it could not be successfully contended that 
a school merely, possessing no other ad- 
vantages than were to be found at such 
institutions, or any institution short of the 
nature of a college, such as Heitford col- 
lege, could give to the young men, that 
which it was desirable for the Company 
to give them in the double .sense — namely 
for their own advantage and that of the 
Company's service. 

The fourth proposition commenced in 
rather a peculiar manner from the others : 
** That this court more especially re- 
quests ** — Now he (Mr. F.) knew not 
why these words should be introduced 
into this proposition ; for surely, if the 
whole of the lion, and learned gentle- 
man’s reconiniendatioiis were felt by the 
court, tliey were all equally iuteiesting. 
Hut the hon. and learned geutleniaii had 
said in his fourth proposition, that it 
should be more especially considered, 
whether the expense at present incurred 
of maintaining the expensive college at 
Hertford might not be wholly saved, in 
the event of the parents being suffered to 
send their sons to particular seminaries, 
&c. This came to the question to which 
he (Mr. F.) had before adverted, namely, 
the ex|)edicucy of having an open col- 
lege without compulsion. The object of 
tile hon. and learned gentleman in fram- 
ing this proposition was quite obvious. 
It was plain that he hoped, by setting out 
upon the ground of economy y to induce the 
proprietors to adopt his proposition. In 
order to thi.s end, it was, that he 

more especially** recommended it to 
the consideration of the court of directors. 
The proposition went on, by suggesting 
the propriety of giving the parents fhe li* 
berty of sending their sons to any other 
institution they thouglit proper, in order 
to acquire the necessary degree of know- 
ledge in literature and science, and then 
to submit the young men to a test such as 
the directors might adopt; and if they 
succeeded in that test, whether in that 
case, it would uot he highly expedient 
and economical, to remove the military 


establishment from Addiscombe to the 
more substantial building at Haileybury ? 
Here, then, was an admirable device of 
the hon. gentleman to secure the votes of 
some at least of the proprietors. On the 
one hand he set out with proposing that 
the college should be open, and on the 
other he recommended the removal of the 
young men from Addiscombe to Hailey- 
bury. What the objects of the hon. and 
learned gentleman were, in acting upon 
the minds of the proprietors, he (Mr. F.) 
must leave the lion, gentleman more fully 
to explain, when he came to reply. It 
seemed to him (Mr. F.) that the main 
object of the lion, and learned gentleman 
ill making this double proposition, wa.s 
to catch some of the proprietors on the 
ground of economy, and others by re- 
commend iug Haileybury as a more spaci- 
ous and commodious place for the friends 
and relations of such proprietors as hap- 
pened to have been at Addiscombe. ** In 
whatever way you may be interested in 
the question," said the hon. and learned 
gentleman, let me catch you by this 
proposition : agree to it by all means— 
you see what advantages you may obtain 
by agreeing to it — you save money, and 
you remove these young men to a more 
commodious and a more spacious place.’* 
It appeared to him (Mr. F.) that this was 
a most indirect mode of carrying the hon. 
gentleman’s proposition. It was not put- 
ting the question broadly and openly — nor 
candidly or fairly. It was introducing 
various considerations into the same pro- 
position, in order that by some means, 
some proprietors might be induced to be 
ill favour of it. This reminded him of 
an ingenious device meutioned in an anec- 
dote in Gil Bias: Two travellers being 
at supper, a poor beggai‘ boy came to the 
door of the room and begged that the 
waiter would give him a little salt. 

Salt," said the waiter, “ what do you 
want with salt?" O!" said the boy, 
it is only for the purpose of eating one 
of those eggs that one of those gentle- 
men is going to give me." The device of 
the hon. and learned gentleman was pre- 
cisely of this kind. He would not ven- 
ture to advance his whole proposition^ 
which was to abolish Hertford College al- 
together— to dissolve it entirely, but by 
the two-fold consideration which he had 
advanced, he hoped to carry his end. 
But the comparison with the anecdote of 
the beggar boy was not complete unless it 
was carried further, by shewing that 
there was something like self-intei-est in 
the device. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, however, it seemed had no in- 
terest in the question: he disdain^- 
cd all feeling of party— he was wholly 
disconnected with party— he came as a 
friend. It sliould seem, however, that the 
Company’s friends were sometimes too ac- 
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tire— they wei-e .also, sometimes, too kind 
to tliemselves to leave room to suppose that 
they had much kindness for their friends. 
Probably, if the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had shewn less activity the sincerity 
of his friendship would have been less 
questionable. ^I’liis kind - of friendship 
would probably bring to the recollection 
of some of the proprietors, the old say- 
ing, “ Take care of my friends. I’ll take 
care of my enemies myself.” It appeared 
in this instance, as well as in many others, 
that the Company’s friends did them more 
mischief than even their op{tonent8. 
These obsen^ations he felt it necessary to 
make as an act of justice, in answer to 
many of the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. and learned gentleman, as 
well as the hon. gentleman who spoke 
immediately after the previous question 
was moved. 

Now, he would only call upon the 
court to recollect the circumstances under 
which, and the time at which, these pro- 
positions were brought forward. Were 
they brought forward at a time when 
complaints were made cither from within 
or witliout this couit, against Hertford 
college? On the contrary, were they 
not brought forward at a period when 
the court hail every reason to believe that 
the college was in a state of perfect quiet 
and tranquillity ; and brought forward af- 
ter all complaints against the college had 
ceased for twelve months? And yet this was 
the time at which this dangerous experi- 
ment was proposed to be tried by the propri- 
etors. It had been truly said that the hon. 
and learned gent, broached this question 
with gi-eat responsibility to himself. To 
him (Mr. F.) indeed, the hon. and teamed 
gentleman had contracted a great and a se- 
rious responsibility, when lie contem- 
plated what would ultimately be the ne- 
cessary consequence of what the court 
were now discussing. The court would 
have to charge him not merely with the 
indiscretion of bringing forward so dan- 
gerous a question as it respected the in- 
terests of the Company ; but they would 
have to charge upon him the mischiefs 
which were likely to arise to the college 
from the very (liscussion of the question 
he had brought forward. For what was 
more likely to render young men disobe- 
dient than to tell them that the system of 
their education was insufficient and de- 
fective? What was more likely to un> 
settle them in their literary and scientific 
pursuits, than to say to them, that their 
education, according to the present sys- 
tem, would never be completed— and that 
Hertford college was incapable of com- 
pleting it ? What was more likely to un- 
settle, and even to degrade, the young 
men than to tell them that their conduct 
had been disgracchil, that they had lost 
thdr honour, and that therefore, they 


had no character to preserve ? In the es- 
timation of every reasonable and candid 
man, this must appear to be a particu- 
larly invidious and unfortunate period to 
bring forward tiiis discussion, when the 
college had now proceeded in improve- 
ment, and was daily making progressive 
advances to perfection — when every cause 
for inquiry had ceased, and when there 
were no complaints against tlie college. 
It was obvious, therefore, that the agita- 
tion of this question was an unfortunate 
and hazardous experiment, and must be 
attended with very dangerous conse- 
quences; and if such consequences fol- 
lowed, it might happen that those gentle- 
men, who were alone chargeable with 
them, would retire from the court— it 
might happen that they would not venture 
to face the verificatioti of consequences, 
which they themselves might reasonably 
expect would happen. If, therefore, this 
court should be induced to adopt the re- 
solutions in the terms now proposed, 
they would give occasion of triumph and 
exultation to tlicir authors. But if those 
hon. gentlemen felt triumph and exulta- 
tion at their success, it would be at the 
expense of the future happiness of the 
students of the college— of their numer- 
ous, and probably, interesting families, 
and of the millions of people who looked 
with hope and expectation to derive bless- 
ings from these their future governors. 
If, on tho contrary, these predictions 
were not verified, and if on the eontraty, 
no mischievous consequences should fol- 
low upon the diseussiim of these charges, 
it would be tlie strongest possible com- 
mendation of the respectable young men 
who were students at the college, and 
who were still able to prcscnc order, 
peace, and quietness, under so many 
circumstances of irritation. It appeared 
to him (Mr. F.) that in cither view of 
the question, the hon. g('iitlemcn who 
brought forward and promoted this dis- 
cussion, had not only taken great respon- 
sibility upon themselves, hut they bad 
placed themselves in a very painful di- 
lemma. He hoped and trusted, however, 
that no evil or mischievous consequences 
would follow; but certainly it was not 
the less wrong on the part of the hon. 
gentlemen who brought the subject for- 
ward, whatever might be the result. 
Any favourable issue, however, was ra- 
ther to be ascribed, as before stated, to 
the character and disposition of the stu- 
dents themselves, than to the tendency 
of this discussion, wliich in every point 
of view, was calculated to produce the 
worst consequences. 

What was the question which the court 
were called upon to decide ? It was really 
nothing more than this : Whetlier these 
propositions, involving such dangerous 
consequences, should, without the small- 
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<;st particle of evidence to support them, 
be adopted by the court of proprietors ? 
For it must be in the recollection of the 
gentlemen present, that some of the very 
documents read by the hon. mover in sup- 
port of the propositions, were documents 
which, if read altogether, would be evi- 
dence rather in favour of, than against, 
the college. It would be recollected, also, 
that the lion, and learned gentleman had 
relied more upon opinions than upon 
facts : but those opinions had been ably 
answered by those who had preceded him 
(Mr.F.) on this side of the question. Such 
A mode of treating the subject, there- 
fore, could not fail of producing a mis- 
trust of every thing which had been ad- 
vanced by the hun. mover in support of 
liis case. Tliere was not a particle of 
evidence to Justify the court in entertain- 
ing those complaints which were contain- 
ed in the five propositions, and submitted 
for the adoption of the court. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had truly said, 
“ You have brought forward these accu- 
sations, but you have not produced one 
atom of evidence to support them, and 
therefore, the better way to get rid of 
tliem is to record a verdict of acquittal. 
In the shape of the previous question ; 

I'hat the previous question be now put** 
was the safest, the plainest, and the most 
proper mode of meeting the accusations 
of the hon. mover; and certainly, he 
(Mr. F.) should vote for it. Brevity 
seemed to him to he the strongest recom- 
mendation at this advanced stage of the 
proceedings; and therefoie, he should 
conclude with thanking the court for the 
polite attention they had paid to him in 
delivering these few observations. 

Mr. Lowndes next rose, amidst a gene- 
ral cry of Question ! Question ! He 
commenced by staling, that within a 
fortnight past he had had the honor of 
addressing two contiguous counties ; (Es- 
sex and Surry) and on each occasion he 
was kindly received, and lieard with the 
politest attention, without being inter- 
rupted; and why? because those two 
counties were not pr^udiced against him, 
as he must say the court of directors 
seemed to be, whenever he ventured to 
offer his sentiments in this court. 

The Chairman interposed and said, he 
believed the hon. gentleman had already 
spoken before, and had delivered his sen- 
timents at length upon this question, 

Mr. Lowndes, 1 have not spoken before, 
sir. I will not be put dowu. No, sir, I 
have as good a right to speak as any man 
here. The fact is this: — my worthy 
friend (Mr. Jackson) has given you such 
damning facts, that you are confpunded ; 
and do not wish to hear any body on the 
same side of the question, 

Mr. Jaeihwn interposed, and assured 
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the Chairman that his hon. friend had not 
spoken before. 

. Mr. Lntondes then resumed ; and said^ 
that auy appeal to his courtesy he should 
be most happy to admit. But any attempt 
to deprive him of his right, he should re- 
sist with vigour. If the court would in- 
dulge him with a hearing, he assured 
them that he should not trespass at any 
length upon their time. It appeared to 
him extraordinary that after his hou. and 
learned friend had produced such cogent 
arguments and irresistible facts, that 
those who supported the present motion 
should be accused of having advanced no- 
thing in support of the question for in- 
quiry. Why, the whole of his hon. and 
learned friend*s speech wjis one connected 
chain of irresistible argument arising from 
strong and incoutestable evidence ; to him 
(Mr. L.) therefore, it appeared impossible 
for the court of directors to refuse the in- 
quiry which was now demanded. As the 
hon. ex-director (Mr. Grant) was pleased 
to turn towards him, he would freely ex- 
press his sentiments upon the character 
and qualities of this his adopted child, by 
which appellation Hertford college seem- 
ed to be best known. Undoubtedly he very 
much admired the real child of the hon. 
ex-director (nicaniugMr. B. Grant) for 
he must say that he never heard a better 
speech upon so bad a subject as that de- 
livered by tlie honourable gentlemen to 
whom he alluded. The conduct of 
that honourable gentleman was high I > 
creditable to him as a sou, and mucii 
honour was due to him from the court ot 
directors for the manly, able, and eloquent 
manner in which he held the shield of 
protection over that body in this difficult 
contest. No one could have better said, 
or with more becoming warmth, what had 
been delivered by that hon. gentleman in 
support of the cause he had espoused. 
But when he praised he (Mr. L.) praiscfi 
the real ehild of the hon. cx-dircctor, he 
did so because he thought he deserved 
praise. But the lion, cx-director must 
excuse him in saying this of his adopted 
child for it was a bandy, squint-eyed rick- 
ety brat [much laughter). It was impos- 
sible that the court could make him be- 
lieve that black was white; and they 
should never make Him believe that de- 
formity was beauty. The court certainly 
liad never heard arguments so powerful 
against the college, as those which had 
been delivered by bis hon. and learned 
friend. They were such as it was impos-. 
sible for any man successfully to combat ; 
and for his part, he had beard nothing 
from any side of the court which removed 
his bon. and learned friend from the 
ground upon which he stood. Though 
his hon. and learned friend seemed to 
have exhausted the subject, there werq 
one or two points upon which he had not 
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touched. In the first place, the hon. and 
learned gentleman dear him (Mr. R. 
Grant) had produced, out of about four 
hundred and fifty students, two or three 
cxtraordiiniry instances in illustration of 
his encomiums upon the state of litera- 
ture in the college. It appeared to him 
(Mr. L.) however, that such testimony 
was extremely equivocal when it was re- 
collected from what country, and under 
what circumstances those young men w'ent 
to the college. The instances alluded to, 
were those of youug men who possessed 
such an extraordinary degree of natural 
genius, and perseverance, as well as an 
unexampled degree of previously acquired 
knowledge, that it was impossible for the 
college, with such materials to work upon, 
not to produce such clever men. Rut it 
was rather cxti'ciordinary that these two 
clever men were natives of a country ce- 
lebrated for pmducitig men remarkable 
/or writing well, and exercising a supe- 
rior judgment. Tlie question therefore 
was, whether they did not bring all their 
talents with them, and whether they had 
not already acquired such superior abili- 
ties, that even the professors of the col- 
lege with all their industry, could not 
make dunces of them. One of them, a 
sterling man — pure, virgin gold, WTiit to 
the college with so much credit, that even 
the professors had nothing to add to his 
acquirements. He (Mr. L.) had been at 
<^liege himself; but his experience had 
tanghthim,iliat there weiesomc men wdio, 
if l^t alone, would educate them.selvcs 
ivitliout the aid of a professor. But when 
he said this, he felt the highest possiblerc- 
^pect for the professors of Hertford col< 
lege, and he would say of them, that if it 
were possible to make dunces clever, they 
would infuse something into sucli per- 
sons both useful and ornamental. But it 
was very well known that there were 
some young men gifted with such superior 
genius, that perhaps it would be better if 
they had never been in a college in their 
lives. Such, probably, was the case with 
many of the young men now in Hertford 
college ; but there was another young man 
whom the hon. and learned gentleman 
had celebrated as possessing an extraordi- 
nary knowledge of oriental ' literature. 
Now he (Mr. L.) happened to know 
something of that young man himself; 
he knew that he was extremely well vers- 
ed in oriental literature before he went to 
the college ; so much so, that liis father 
a most respectable magistrate, told him, 
(Mr. L.) that he was the wonder and as- 
tonishment of his master, in having ad- 
vanced so rapidly in the knowledge of the 
ori^tal tongues. The young gentleman 
he alluded to was Mr. William Bailey. 
He (Mr.' L.) only mentioned this cir^^ 
cumataivce in confirmation of what his 
houoqrabje and learned firiend l^ad said 


upon the same subject. His honourable 
anti learned friend had said, and he trust- 
ed that the court would also say, that 
when the college boasted of the talents ol 
Mr. Bailey, it was like the daw shining 
in borrowed feathers. The feathers of 
genius were his. He had none otlier but 
those which nature gave him. But the 
college trumped him up as a specimen of 
their plumage. He was not .surprised that 
the college should take to themselves all the 
credit of that young gentleman’s profi- 
ciency. It was no wonder they should 
say, see, there is the advantage of the 
college at Hertford ; look at Mr. Bailey ; 
see this young man the admiration of all the 
world.’* But then, let it be noted, that 
these were not the feathers of tiic college ; 
let the court look at the bird in its native 
feathers. He (Mr. L.) was one of those, 
who, when they looked at a medal liked 
to see the reverse ; for that was the only 
way to judge of it. Here then were three 
instances of extraordinary talent ; the lat- 
ter, he had proved, was well versed in 
oriental literature before he went to the 
college ; and as to the others, it was prov- 
ed that they were young men of natural 
genius, and not taken from the ordinary 
class of young men, and who, in all pro- 
bability, if they had never gone to Hert- 
ford college, would have turned out excel- 
lent scholars. Now, he thought that this 
itself was a sufficient proof of the lamen- 
table deficiency of this college in the tes- 
timonials of its literary excellence. He 
(Mr. L.) received his education at Oxford. 
An hon. gentleman had said, that he en- 
tered the university at sixteen years of 
age, he (Mr, L.) entered at twenty, and 
did not leave it until twenty-five. So 
much then for general facts and circum- 
stances peculiar to individuals ; one man 
ijiiglit go early, and another late to the 
university ; but that proved nothing in es- 
timating the general question. The court 
of directors could uot contradict their 
own reports; and upon their committee’s 
reports, his lion, and learned friend had 
built his case. Undoubtedly, the court 
of directors had been very costive in giv- 
ing information ; but such facts as they 
had suffered to come out, were not to be 
contradicted ; and he (Mr. L.) must say, 
that the strongest of all arguments against 
the court of directors was, that they had 
left the court of proprietors to grope in 
the dark, with the eyes of a lynx, as well 
as they could. Some of his hon. friends 
near him, however, could work under 
ground and work well too.— lai^h,)^ 
But his hon. and learned friend preferred 
working in day-light, and upon the high 
road of candour and fair dealing ; he con - 
fessed he was struck with admiration of 
the ability with which his hon. and learn- 
ed friend had managed this important 
question. On a former occasion, he com- 
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piireil one of his lion, friend's speeches to 
a marrow pudding ; but his speech on this 
occasion, was like a chokepear.— 
laugh .) would now come. to the cure 
of the disease. There were two things to 
be attended to in all maladies ; namely 
cure and prevention. Tlie court of dircc> 
tors did not seem disposed to prevent the 
disease, and therefore it was necessary to 
prescribe the cure. He (Mr. L.) would 
turn doctor, and would take the liberty of 
pointing out a cure. In his humble opi- 
nion, the great evil of the college had ari- 
sen from the want of a test ; because 
young men entered the college without, 
and they went as they came. It seemed 
to him that the college was like the om- 
nium, which gathered three percents, four 
per cents, and five per cents ; it admitted 
men of all descriptions. In short the col- 
lege was like a pig, which ate every thing 
that came near it ; it admitted young 
men without capacity, of all tastes, dis- 
])Ositiuiis and tempers, without any atten- 
tion to wlurtlier they were lit for the ser- 
vice'to whicirtlicy were destined, or were 
likely to produce any advantage to the 
Company. If he could dive into the 
hearts of the parents who sent their sous 
to this college, he had no doubt he should 
hear this soliloquy my sou is fourteen 
“ years of age, 1 don't know what to do 
with him ; he is a wild desperate young 
man, and has a great deal of the <levii 
in him. 1 Intended to bring him up to 
“ one of the learned professions and send 
him to the university, but 1 hud that 
“ won’t do ; he’d be kicked out there as 
“ worthless. In short 1 won't send him 
“ there ; I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll 
** send him to India." And this was the 
way that young men were sent to the col- 
lege at Hertford, just as parents some- 
times sent their .sons to sea, merely for 
the purpose of getting rid of them. This 
put him in mind of a story which bore 
upon the question. Many years ago, he 
w'as travelling along a road, and he saw 
four or five fellows hauling a dead sow 
out of a ditch ; and he said to the men, 

“ what are you doing with the sow ?” 

“ Why" said they, “ we are taking the 
sow out of the ditch to send her to Lea- 
denhall market." The court would ea.sl- 
ly see the application of the story. Any 
thing would do for the college of the gi-eat 
house in Lcadcnhall-strcet ; no matter 
w^hether a dead sow or a living one, it 
would do for Leadenhall market ; and so 
of the college, no matter whetfier a young 
fellow of talent or a blockhead, it was 
just the same to the Company. Now, if 
the college had something like an annoy, 
ance jury, or in other words, some re- 
spectable and Intelligent visitors to in- 
spect these matters, what would be the 
consequence ? Why the measures of the 
college would be on a very different foot- 
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ing. It was for the want of this sort of 
scrutiny that the college had failed so la- 
mentably ; and he thought that after hav- 
ing now stood the test of twelve years, 
and after the facts that his lion, friend had 
brought forward, shewing the deplorable 
state of the college, and which facts were 
unanswerable ; and proving, as they did, 
that the directors had not a leg to stand 
upon, nor a reasonable argument to offer 
in favour of the college ; surely it was ne- 
cessary that some purification should take 
place in order to cleanse this Angcan sta- 
ble from its filth. And here he must say, 
that the court ought to be very much obli- 
ged to four or five of its members for tak- 
ing up their brooms and shovels in endea- 
vouring to remove such heaps of rubbish. 
Indeed he was persuaded that the court of 
proprictoi's felt very much obliged to such 
members for their laudable endeavours : 
and if they had the fortune to succeed in 
converting the college to their own pur- 
poses it would have this good effect ; it 
would make the professors more strict in 
their discipline, and at the same time 
make the young men show mure respect 
to the professors. In all events, he was 
convinced that whatever might be the fat e 
of the college, even if it should still con- 
tinue to exist, the speech of his hon. and 
learned friend, and the very interesting 
discussion which followed upon it, the 
college would be infinitely better than it 
was before. 

He would now return to another argu- 
ment that was to say, if he could read 
lus own hand wanting, for he had taken 
some notes of what occurred in the course 
of this discussion. Probably he w'ds not 
a very regular speaker ; and therefore, 
without adhering to any regular order he 
would go to one or two other circum- 
stances which, ill his opinion, if no one 
had spoken, would of themselves, to 
make use of an Irish phrase, would 
prove that he was a good orator without 
any oratory at all.” To keep back the 
papers which had been moved for by his 
hon. friend seemed to him, on the part of 
the court of directors, to be a daugcroas 
exercise of their power, particularly oil 
the eve of the approaching ballot, when 
it was probable that some votes would be 
looked for. If the court of director.? 
were not afraid of investigation, they 
could not be afraid of producing the pa- 
pers. If they were conscious that every 
thing was sound in the cause which they 
advocated they could not hesitate in sub- 
mitting the papers to the impartial eye of 
the proprietors, who had a very good right 
to say that if the directors exercised their 
despotic power, for it was an act of des- 
potism to keep back papers of this nature, 
** Leave your places for you are*uo longer 
worthy to hold the situations to which we 
have elected you.** Was it to be suppos- 
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ed that the couit of proprietors would 
have elected the directors to the posts 
which they held, if they thought that they 
would have kept back their papers ? For 
one, he (Mr. L.) would say that he 
thought if any one of the court of di- 
rectors conceived that the body to which 
he belonged was to become a court of 
secrecy he (Mr. L.) should have said, ** 1 
have voted for you now, but 1 will not 
vote for you iigaiii.’* He would ask the 
court of proprietors what sort of charac- 
ters would their constituents give them, 
when they saw in the public newspapers' 
an account of their proceedings on this 
occasion ? What sort of idea would they 
have of their justice when iliey read in 
the first day of this debate that one 
of the directors expressly declared that 
the court of directors would set their 
faces against inquiry ? And that they 
would refuse all investigation upon this 
subject ? What was the argument used 
on that occasion ? Why it was this : 
** We won't give you the suiailest infor- 
mation. We will not suffer this inquiry 
to be gone into. We stand upon such 
high ground that we set you at defiance. 
We will not grant you an inquiry ; be- 
cause if we say it is unnecessary the world 
will believe us. To attempt to question 
our character is like breathing upon high- 
ly polished steel. The more you breathe 
upon it the more Che breath will disappear. 
Wc therefore stand upon our high charac- 
ter : and therefore the more you breathe 
upon the reputation of the college the 
more you will raise it in the estimation of 
the world." 8urely such a confession as 
this never was more impolitic under such 
circumstances ; because in the estimation 
of every man it must operate as the most 
convincing evidence against themselves. 
When this investigation was at first pro- 
|)Osed the directors declared themselves 
ready to listen to every thing that could 
be said ui>on the subject. Some of them 
stepped forth courting inquiry, and ex- 
pressing their willingness to give every in- 
formation upon the subject. But never 
was, he (Mr. L.) more surprized than to 
see tliose very gentlemen who seemed to 
be anxious for inquiry— nay, to insist 
upon it, as the only means of satisfying 
the demands of justice, giving their vote 
against inquiry — thereby belying their 
own words, and contradicting themselves. 
Why what did this mode of acting prove ? 
It proved to demonstration that there was 
something in the patiers which they were 
afraid of meeting. This he (Mr. L.) 
really believed to be the fact; for he 
knew very well that something would be 
found in them not very palatable to the 
disordered ears of the directors. His hon. 
and learned friend had alluded to one of 
the secrets In the papers, which even the 
hon. ex-director c^d not deny— a aea^t 
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which be (Mr. L.) meant to bhve brought 
forward as one of the charges against the 
court of directors — namely the restora- 
tion of the five young men expelled from 
the college, but who in less than a year 
afterwards were sent to India ; and he 
(Mr«L.) believed that at this moment two 
of them were in higher situations than 
they possibly could have been, had they 
gone out in the regular way. At least so 
he was told, and if he was misinformed 
it was in the power of the directors to set 
him right. But certainly he understood 
that one, if not two, of those young men 
made a very lucky hit in leaving the col- 
lege ; for it so happened that in less than 
three quarters of a y6ar afterwards they 
crept into better situations, than they 
could have done, had they behaved ever so 
well in the college from whence thc'y were 
expelled. Was this the way to preserve 
the morals of the college — was this the 
way to correct its irregularities ? Did 
the directors hope to govern this turbulent 
institution by promoting the ringleaders 
of riot and rebellion to those places of 
trust and honour wiiicU were the just re- 
ward of modest merit ? Was any thing 
more absurd and unjust than this course 
of conduct ? Every man must know that 
such ill-bcstowcd bounty only made tlie 
young men more insolent and overbear- 
ing. As a proof of this, he believed there 
b^ been one, if not two, very serious 
insurrections in the college since ; and he 
would ask whether those insurrections 
were not encourageil, and he might say, 
produced by the successor those five young 
men — who were not only received back 
into the bosom of the Company but sent 
out to India, with rewards and honours, 
after the mark of expulsion had been set 
ii()on tliem ? But he (Mr. L.) was never 
more surprised than when his lion, and 
learned friend undcrcived tlie court, in 
the idea with which some of them had 
gone away, that Lord M into had approv- 
ed the college and admired its progress. 
Undoubtedly he (Mr. L.) should have gone 
away with the idea, not only of his hav- 
ing approved of it, but that he thought 
some of the cleverest young men bad 
come from the college ; but good God ! 
how different was this from his hon. 
and learned friend's account of the very 
same document ! This not only shewed 
how necessary it was to read the whole 
of a paper, and not to garble it, (which he 
was sorry to say some gentlemen in this 
court were too apt to do) but it proved 
how necessary it was also to avoid garb- 
ling an argument arising from such 
paper. Such conduct always led to confu- 
sioD,sophistry,and an immeasurable .waste 
of time. How much better was it to 
meet the question fairly, — and hear all 
that could be said upon the subject, be- 
fore a determined opinion was fomed. 

VoL. IV. Z 
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His maxim always was to hear every thin^ 
(ui both sides with candour, and judge 
for himself of the soiuuincs.s of the argu- 
ments he had heard. Ho could not give 
abetter proof of his candour, than the 
atteiitiun he had bestowed to e\cry tiling 
suggested from tliodther side of the bar. 
Those hon. gentlemen would acirnowledge 
that he had always supported them wlien- 
e\er he thought they did right; — he had 
voted for them on ten or twelve occasions, 
and against them perhaps as often. 'I’here- 
fore having said this, he hoped they would 
give him credit for not being an ojiposcr 
of men, hut of measures : hut that can- 
dour which he slicwrd them he hoped 
they would shew' to Inm. 

Now, wdiat would be the result of all 
this debating in tliis house ? He woidd 
tell the court w'liat the result w'Ould he; 
it would be this, that the affairs of the 
college and those of India would be found 
to be so ill managed, that unless sonic 
serious cfl'ort at amendment took place, 
ruin mu.st speedily follow. He confessed 
he had read a good deal of sophistry in 
the shape of argument, but, what was 
still worse, he had heard more sopliistry 
without even the colour of argument. 
Never did he hear such Cambridge fcanu 
lee/fer stuff as bad fallen from the lion, 
and learned gentleman near liiiii (Mr. 
Freshficld). There W'as, however, one 
cirrunistanre in favour of tlial genlle- 
iiian’s speech w'hich de.scived considera- 
tion, namely, it w'as unanswcrahle ; and 
that for a very obvious reason, there was 
nothing in it to answer ; it was totally 
destitute even of the gho>t of an argu- 
ment. The hon. ceiitlcman might Iri- 
iimph in being unanswerable, but lie 
icaily did not advance the cause he had 
taken up one single jot ; and iirobably it 
would have been much belter for the di- 
rectors, if the hon. gcnllcman had not 
spoken at all. He (Mr: L.) was as much 
surprized at his speech, as with that of 
his hon. and learned friend ; for he must 
own, that little did he e.vpect that his 
hon. and learned friend could have given 
such facts us he did ; not one act of the 
college, from its beginning down to the 
latest moment, which was of any iinpor* 
tance, hut w'us bronglit by his hon. and 
learned friend under the review of the 
court ; and in the course of that detail, 
he had given the most damning jnoofs of 
the deplorable .state of the institution, 
rhe directors might see, however, that 
if they dammed up the course of truth ; 
if they had stopt up the floodgates of 
ju.sticc, and stemmed the torrent of in- 
quiry bO long, it had at Iasi broke out at 
the cheeks. And what would be the 
consequence, if they were to dam up his 
(Mr.L.’s) speeches in that court, as they 
had attempted to do? Why he should 
vfrUe ! That woiild be the Consequence, 
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(A laugh). So he would rather advise 
the court to hear him with patience ; but 
he did not think hi.s speeches would ope- 
rate any more upon the directors than 
tho.'^e of his hon. and learned friend. Ne- 
ver did any thing conic before this court 
so plain and so simple as the case before 
iliein ; but the vciy elearness and plaiu- 
nes.s of it, like the l)rightiic.«s of the snii . 
confoiindc'd and dazzled rather than con- 
vinced. Had they heeii conscious of tlm 
purity of tlieir course, they would, like 
the eagle, have beheld the splemlor of 
the sun with a steady eye ; Imt here, the 
nioincut the sun of tiuth shined forth, 
their eyes became duz/h'd, and they 
shrunk from the contest. As a jirnof of 
this, they were bound, in the first in- 
stance, to admit the truth of the evidence 
brought forward by his hon. friend, but 
they dare not meet the inquiry. VVitli 
what .<!ati.sfaction and applause, liow'evcr, 
did they listen to those who advocated 
their cause! but, on the other hand, how 
discontented and anxious were they ii* 
listening to those who moved for the in>< 
quiry! He (Mr. L.) would tell the court 
a proof of thi.s : never did he see such a 
change of muscles in the fares of those 
lioii, gentlemen, as wlien an advocate for 
inquiry ceastd to .-^peak, and an opposer 
of it began ; he .caw a remarkable iu.stancc 
of thi.s when the lion, and learned gentle- 
man (Mr. li. Cirnnt) spoke so well upon 
the subject; their chins were then so 
smooth and .so short, that a barber would 
have lowered his price for the job of a 
.shave; their faces were lovcrcd with 
sniile.s, and they looked so calm and pla- 
cid, that one would have tliought they 
were fonscioii.s of victory ; hut w'heii hi.s 
hon. friend Mr. Hnmc lusc to .speak, he 
(Mr. L.) fancied he heard them cry out 
with one voice, the cause is lost !'* 
Here he must take occasion to vindicate 
his worthy fiicml (Mr. Hume) fiom the 
imputation of having intended toridiciilo 
public worship ; if his worthy friend bad 
.said any thing upon tiiis subject which 
could give offence in this point of view, 
it could only have been in the warmth of 
the debate. He had so great a regard for 
his worthy friend, that he would not 
have it said that he had thrown a shade 
of ridicule on the young men’s attending 
the morning prayers ; his hon. friend 
meant to do no such thing, nor did he in 
fact say any thing to bear out such an im- 
putation. It was ncce.<;sary to say this in 
bis worthy friend’s vindication, because 
without explanation, knowing that the 
advocates of the college could not attack 
liira by argument, it was very probable 
that those now cut down by the force 
of his speech would triumphantly say, 
“ what attention can we pay to a man 
“ who attacks religion ? what attention 
can we pay to a piau who, after attack- 
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** iiig the religious institutions of his 
** country, and after arguing that reli- 
** gious histructiun is au cssentUil basis 
of a good moral character, can publicly 
deny his own assertion, by calling an 
attention to morning jirayer ‘ ridicu- 
‘ lous ?' " He hoped, therefore, that 
liis lioiiomble friend would excuse him 
fm- this observation on bis behalf, know- 
ing what handle might be made of the 
smallest lapse by the enemies of inquiry. 
An nttcinpl lias lu‘cii made to throw out 
un invidious obsemition against his lion, 
friend, by alluding to the sentiments of 
the historian Hume upon matters of reli- 
gion ; now, in one point of view, ho 
thought the comparison between David 
Hume and his hon. fneiid was a jusicom- 
pliment to the latter ; the historian was 
an able and acute vviitcr, and had done 
nmre for philoso])hy than any other wri- 
ter ill the Knglisli language ; and, like 
liis worthy friend, he was a most faithful 
historian ; no man was more unbiassed 
and unprejudiced in the facts which lie 
iiudertouk to detail ; J'O wiis his worthy 
friend, who had given the court a most 
iuniiiious, iwcuraie, and unprejudiced 
history of Hertford college ; and what- 
ever Ills worthy fiiciid had said upon the 
subjecl of religious worship, it was not 
for the purpose of atlackintf religion it- 
self, but lor the purpose of cliciliiig truth. 
Tin’s was the great ohject of his worth) 
friend ; and he could only say for him- 
self, that whenever he got up to defend 
any cause, important or ini important, he 
wished to do it witlioui sophistry, with- 
out blinking the uigument, and witliout 
seareliiiig after the means of smothering 
the real truth of the ease. Any mail wdio 
deviated from this line of duty, really de- 
served the iron bed ol Prucrusics. If the 
truth would not bear him out, why tlieii 
he w'ouid sit down. 

There were one or two other circum- 
stances which he could not forbear men- 
tioning ; it had been said by the advocates 
of the college, “ why do you now wish 
to disturb the order of things } every 
thing is at rest, and peace is restored.'’ 
The state of tlie college so described re- 
minded him of a speech of a Scythian to 
Alexander the Great ; after describing the 
devastations of the conqueror, and the 
destruction of the people by the sword, 
the Scythian concluded by saying, “ wlicn 
‘‘ you make oiir country a desert, you 
** call that peace !” so, when the direc- 
tors made a desert of Hertford college, 
they called that peace and quietness. 
But peace was really not reserved for the 
college ; for it was a singular fact, that 
at this moment tliere were no less than 
seven young men set over every six, for 
the purpose of guarding them. What 
did this prove? Why it proved that the 
. college was in such a state, that if pre« 


cautionary measures of this kind were not 
taken, the college was every hour in dan- 
ger of insurrcct ion ami tumuli. The court 
had seen already what happened in the 
college ; they had seen that such was the 
state of riot and disorder, that the young 
men had pulled down two staircases, 
and armed themselves with tlie iron bal- 
Justrades, threatening destrnclion to eve- 
ry man who opp(*scd them ; they had 
lieard, from tlie college reports, that so 
far from peace being restored, or, at 
least, the disposition to mischief being 
eradicated, that it was found iiecmary 
to sot two guards over eai'Ii of the young 
men who were suspected. Why, what did 
this prove ? Why i t proved that the college 
was every moment in danger of explosion. 
It proved that the smoke which issued 
trom the crater portended another con- 
vulsion of the mountain. I'lie crater 
might be stojipcd up, and a seeming calm 
might be restored ; but. every man knew, 
from pliilusupbical piineiples, that in pro- 
portion to the force of that resistance was 
the spring of elaslieily ; the peace which 
was talked of wjis only secured by bars 
and bolts, and the vigilance of ccntiiiels. 
Theie uere twciity-fonr chambers con- 
taining each six young men, mid a guard 
of se\en cenliiiels were plac ed over each 
eharubor, and )el this wa.s wii.ti was 
called peace. It might as well be said 
that Newgate was in a state of peace, lor 
the college w'as regulated npou the same 
principles ; the keeper ol Newgate might 
say, with just as inneh jiropiiety, 1 have 
the most peacistble, orderly, well disposed 
men in the; world under my care, for I 
have double ironed every one of them. 
Upon this principle was the peace and 
good order of the college kept up ; hut 
would any man say tliat bolts and hau 
changed tlie disposition of the inhabitants 
of Newgate ? Was the pcaccMble dispo 
.sition wiiich they shewecl under shackles 
and manacles, to be built upon as a com- 
plete change in their native iiichnalions ? 
But the court were told that the students 
at Hertford college were completely 
changed. How? — Why by donblt; iron- 
ing them! That was the change of «lis- 
pusition. But what would they do if tlie 
double irons were taken off? Why, they 
would instantly break out again. Kh' 
w'as really astonished at the absurdity ot 
what he heard upon this subject. Jt 
might as well be said that the Frcncii 
prisoners confined in England, during the 
late war, were a very peaceable, well 
disposed people. But was it not noto- 
rious that they broke out in arms the mo- 
ment they got back to their own country ? 
He had no doubt that, in the same n^an- 
ner, tlic students at Hertford college 
would break out the moment their ic- 
straints were removed. Wlio , were the 
persons that were there now ? Why they 
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were til young men who were engaged in 
the late tumults. It was evident that they 
could only be governed by a competent 
dominating power. And so long as the 
directors set guards over them stronger 
than themselves, they would be peaceable 
and well disposed. But surely the dis|K)- 
sition to riot and mischief still remaiue/l 
in the heart of the college— and yet this 
was the institution which called for the 
high encomiums of its advocates ; really, 
he could not comprehend tite wisdom of 
such an iiistitution->to him it appeared a 
'amipletc non-descript: and if the court 
of directors could not make liead or tail 
of his speech, he assured them he could 
not make head or rail of their college ; it 
was an incomprehensible jumble of incon- 
gruity. The argument, therefore, of 
peace being restored was quite fallacious, 
when tile court looked to the means taken 
• to make it secure ; it was only necessary 
t'l look at the college itself to prove the 
fallacy of the argument ; and yet the di- 
rectors with one voice cried out, “ why 
** do you bring forward this inquiry? 
" why do you talk of inquiry? when 
every thing in the college is restored to 
a perfect state of tranquillity ? your 
“ demand for inquiry is foolish and vexa- 
** tious ; you propose it for ths express 
” purpose of shewing a spirit of opposi- 
** tion j and, so far from wishing to ob- 
** tain a real and substantial inquiry, or 
“ coming at the justice of the case, you 
“ have some private spleen of your own 
** to indulge ; because if you brought this 
“ case forward when there were any 
** overt acts of violence committed, we 
** should have listened with attention to 
** tlic proposal for an inquiry. Why did 
“ you not bring it forward then ? ” This 
question was easily answered, the rea- 
son why tlie inquiry was not brought 
forward then, was because every thing 
respecting the college was kept secret. 
All the overt acts, with respect to 
which the inquiry was now proposed, 
were kept in the dark. How then could 
the proprietors move for an inquiry into 
circumstances which they did not know ? 
Tlie directors, therefore, in this instance, 
were like the woodman in the fable of 
the satyr—they blew hot and cold in the 
same breath.- Now, no reasonable man 
could deny that his hon. and learned 
friend had adhered to the plain language 
of truth, and that he had steered clear of 
prejudice and partiality. He was sorry 
to say, however, that on the other hand 
the directors had met Ips hon. friend with 
prejudice and something like a splenetic 
feeling. He confessed that he did ex- 
licet the rase would have been received in 
a very different way, after the tone and 
manner at first assumed by thq advocates 
of the college. For his part, he had en- 
deavoured to imitate the example of Ivis 
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learned friend to « plain and unprpindicri 
couneofargument. 'fhiawaafiM words 
for himself and one for his friend.-— 
of question ! question .'j— He should not 
be put down as he had been heretofore, 
to-day he had made a resolution to stick 
close to the point, and he appealed to the 
court wliether he had not kept his word ; 
he was determined to stick close to the 
skirts of the directora, and he believed on 
tliis occasion he had stuck close to them } 
it was fit that the directors should listen 
to the reasonable demands of their consti- 
tuents : and whenever they acted right 
tliey miglit build upon bis support j though 
they Iiad abused him on a variety of occa- 
sions he should not be discoura^d in the 
discharge of his duty ; he would follow 
the Christian doctrine : for when they hit 
him upon one cheek he would turn the 
other ; whenever he found them in the 
right he would always support them 
through thick and thin— he was never 
prejudiced against them in any case, 
though they might be prejudiced against 
him; they might not think him their 
friend, and they might endeavour to put 
him down ; but still he would always sup- 
port them when they were in the right, 
because truth was eternal and unchange- 
able ; prejudice never should blind his 
eyes m estimating the conduct of any 
man ; and, therefore, whenever he found 
their conduct to be honorable and pro- 
per, he should always support them with 
his life ; but, on the other hand, if he 
found them tripping, he sliould tell them 
in a manly and candid manner to their 
faces that he disapproved their conduct, 
for it never should be said of liim, that 
he uttered that behind a man’s hack 
wlricli he was ashamed to say to his face. 
He should not trespass much longer upon 
the time of the court ; althoiigh there 
were still several arguments which might 
be urged in support of the question ; but 
he did not think that long speeches tend- 
ed to throw much light upon a subject 
which was already as clear as the noon- 
day; he entertained a hope that the di- 
rectors would feel it their interest as well 
as their duty, to come to a conclusioB 
upon this question, which would be satis- 
factory to the general body of the proprie- 
tors, as well as beneficial to the college ; 
above all things he begged to recommend, 
amongst the other improvements suggest- 
ed for that institution, that the directors 
would order the publication of a new 
English dictionary, in order that the pro- 
prietors and the world, might understand 
the true meaning of the words introduced 
into this discussion; for instance, he 
would have the directors’ meaning of the 
word peace" introduced, and he would 
have it said that peace, according to the 
East- India Company’s definition, meant a 
state of warfare kept down by a state of 
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force and coercion, for such he took to be 
the peace now preserved at Hertford col- 
le||;e. It was not that calm placid state of 
things arising from the conviction of fault, 
but from a resolution to return to a state 
of violence and outrage, when the present 
restraints were taken off ; but to come to 
the point, he hoped the directors would 
not only have a test to decide upon the 
merits of the students when they left the 
college, but that they would establish a 
rule, by which some selection should be 
made, in admitting young men to receive 
their education at the institution ; for the 
chief objection he relied upon was that 
young men of all descriptions were per- 
mitted to enter the college, without any 
reference whatever to their qualifications 
for the East-1 ndia service ; but this fault 
was can'icd still further : because young 
men were sent out to India of all descrip- 
tions, whether qualified or not, whether 
with mind or without mind. How was 
it possible that the Company’s affairs 
could be properly administered? — how 
could the laws and constitution of Eng- 
land be preserved in India, if they were 
entrusted to such hands ? If young men 
were received without test, and sent out 
without test, what security had they for 
the due government of their territorial 
possessions. It was this crying evil that 
made this college a disgrace to the Com- 
pany, and how could it be otherwise, if 
it was open to the admission of every 
young man, provided he hud influence 
enough to procure an appointment in In- 
dia ? And here he (Mr. L.) could not 
but admire the candour of those parents, 
who had confidence enough in the college 
to send their children there to receive 
their education ; but, at the same time, 
they must know they were acting against 
their own interest in so doing. Tlie 
court of directors, however, must be 
convinced, after all they heard upon this 
subject, that inquiry was absolutely ne- 
cessaiy for the honor and character of 
the India Company, and in the confident 
hope, that they would not shut their cars 
to the voice of reason and truth, he 
should conclude by voting in favour of a 
motion, with which the best interests of 
the Company were identified. 

Mr. Dixon rose and said, that long 
as he had been experienced in the world, 
and much as he had mixed with it, he 
never was witness in his life to so length- 
ened a consideration of one of the plainest 
question that ever was submitted to hu- 
man judgment ; the question appeared 
to him to lie in the narrowest compass ; 
and, in his opinion, it might have been 
contained in the shell of the smallest nut 
that ever grew. When he seconded the 
motion of bis hon. and learned friend, if 
he had thought there had been anything 
of crimination or accusation contained in 
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it, he should have been the last man to 
lend his aid to anything of that kind. 

A Proprietor interposed, and said, that 
the hon. gentleman had already delivered 
his sentiments upon the subject : and al- 
though he should be happy to hear the 
hon. gentleman again, yet the order of 
the proceedings would not permit him to 
deliver a second speech. 

Mr. Dixon said it was true that he had 
seconded the motion, but it would be re- 
collected that he reserved to himself the 
opportunity of addressing the court upon 
the merits of the question. He uo\v ex- 
pressed a confident hope that the question 
would be carried without a ballot. As 
every person had now heard out the 
charges preferred against the college, it 
must be the opinion of the whole court, 
that the persons immediately connected 
with the college were the most unfit to 
decide upon their merits. Undoubtedly, 
there was a shorter course which might 
have been pursued than that adopted by 
his hon. and learned friend. Namely, 
that of bringing the subject under the 
consideration of Parliament. But his 
hon. and learned friend, with that can- 
dour and justice which distinguished his 
conduct throughout this proceeding, had 
preferred submitting the case to tiie no- 
tice of those persons who held high and 
responsible situations' in the Company, in 
order that it might not be said by this 
court that those who sought inquiry into 
abuse had gone about, by indirect means, 
to attain their object. It however had 
been asserted by a person connected with 
the college, that if tlie question were to be 
decided by the court of proprietors, there 
would be very little likelihood of justice 
being done to the college, or to those per- 
sons interested in its welfare. Now, the 
person who made that assertion was in 
the first place, mistaken in supposing 
that the case was intended to be submit- 
ted to the decision of the proprietors: 
and in the second, he was equally mis- 
taken as to the sentiments and views of 
the court, ^fhe question was not whe- 
ther the case was to be submitted to the 
court of proprietors, but the proposition 
was whether the court of directors would 
be pleased to do— -what? To inquire 
whether this establishment had answered 
the purposes for which it was intended, or 
no? Could there be greater deference 
shewn to any body of men than that ma- 
nifested to the directors in this proposi- 
tion? Nothing, in his opinion, could 
exceed it: and undoubtedly, there could 
not be a more serious subject of inquiry 
submitted to any tribunal. And whether 
it was brought forward immediately 
through the directors, or at the instance 
of the court of proprietors, it was a 
question that could not fail to excite the 
notice of every man who wished well to 
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the East- India Company : and, for his 
own part he was quite satisfied that whe- 
ther the question passed to-day, or a 
week, or a month hence, an inquiry 
must be miade, at all events, into ti:e 
state of this institution. 

It was his intention not to iiave ^nid a 
single word, nor to have given his own 
opinion as to liio merits or demerits of 
the establishment, except so f.ir as regard- 
ed particular eircuinstanees. lie certainly 
had well considere<l the subject ; and he 
must say, as one of his Icciding objections 
to the institution, that lie did not like 
that complete monopoly which went to 
the extent of saying that no peison 
should go out in tin* East- India Compa- 
ny's civil service, unless he had been edu- 
cated in tliat college. The absurdity of 
such a regulation must appear obvious 
when it was considered that by adopting 
it, the East-India Company shut its doors 
against native genius and accidental ta- 
lent, What would have become of the 
East- India Company, had they acted upon 
such a narrow policy as this in the early 
period of their history? It could not 
but be known to every man acquainted 
with the aiiuals of the East-Iiidia Com- 
pany, that from the time of CoU Floyd, 
down to that of General Harris, the 
Company's history was distinguished by 
the achicvcineuts of men of the lirst abi- 
lity, both in a civil and military point of 
view, who had nothing to guide them but 
real, native merit, and iheir own ]K*rsM)nal 
experience. Was it to be supposed that 
the acquisition of the Company’s immense 
territories in India was the result of that 
narrow policy now contended for ? No ; 
certainly not. It n as the work of men 
not educated at any particular seminary, 
or brought up under any peculiarly 
auspicious circumstances. Undoubtedly, 
they were meu who had rcccivc<l a good 
education ; but their best tuition was ac • 
quired in the school of experience. Sure- 
ly no man who considered this question 
with the views of a philosopher, or with 
the sense of a man of the world, would 
seriously argue that native merit and na- 
tural talent ought to be debarred the 
chance of rising in the service of the In- 
dia Company, truly because the persons 
possessing such talents, did not receive 
their education at a particular school. As 
a mctisurc of policy, undoubtedly, the 
Company ought to secure for their .ser- 
vants the best possible education ; and 
he, tor one, should always give the pre- 
ference to those young men whose minds 
and habits were formed under the imme- 
diate ol>scr\'ation of the Company: but 
he would seriously ask the court of di- 
rectors whether they would debar them- 
selves of the power of attracting to them- 
selves the services of any person possessed 
■of talent or merit of any description, 
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which would answer their purpose? 
Wherever they saw talent, or wherever 
they saw iiieril, if they found they could 
turn it to their account for the benefit of 
the Company, they oiiglit not to shut 
themselves out from the power of em- 
ploying it. If he were to look to the 
history of those distinguished men who 
had adorned the annals of this country, 
and who had risen to eminence by their 
native talents alone, he should find abiui- 
daiit reasons in support of this observa- 
tion. In the cannals of the army, of the 
navy, and of politics, he would find in- 
numerahlG instances of men who had at- 
tained distinction by their personal iiie- 
lils, and native talents. The whole his- 
tory of the army of this country confirmed 
this statement. AVith respect to the na- 
vy, from the time of Boscawen, to that of 
Nelson, an illustrious list of distinguished 
names was to he found, w'hich were ren- 
dered eminent by these qualilits alone. 
In politics, the names of Pitt and AVellcs- 
Icy would alone justify every thing he 
could say on this subject. Surely, with 
such a field as the population of this great 
coiintry opened to the Itidia Company fo» 
culling and chusing native talent for their 
st*rviee, he should feel justified in the ob- 
servation that tliey were likely to make a 
better harvest of the human mind than 
from any partial advantage they could de- 
rive from this expensive estahlishuient. 
How vain and fiiiilc would be the ellbrts 
of maukind, if they depended upon a 
particular course of education for tht 
success of their enterprizes. Such a po- 
licy as Ibis would cut off and blast the 
buds of native genius and talent. Let 
the court of directors look around them, 
and see the number of respectable and 
honorable characters who adorned that 
court, and ask i/iem whether they attri- 
buted their success in the world to a col- 
legiate education? Let them be asked 
whether they had risen to their present 
fortune and rank in the world hy being 
brought up at a particular school ? Let 
them be asked by what means they ac- 
quired property and character? and he 
had no doubt the answer would be that 
they attained such distinctions in the 
school of experience. AVitli proper regu- 
lations, and under certain restrictions, 
he had no doubt that Hertford college 
would produce some good; but surel>, 
when there was reason to suspect that 
things had not gone on right iu that in- 
stitution, it was but reasonable that the 
court of directors should accede to the 
motion for an inquiry how far it had an- 
swered the purposes for which it was 
founded ? The very imputations which 
had been cast upon it would naturally be 
said were a sufficient reason why the mo- 
tion for inquiry should be adopted. The 
public mind was a good Cioal interested in 
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The result of this question : aud the far the institution had answered tlie |>iu - 
ouly observaiion lie should make upon pose intended. 

this part of the subject, was that men of The Chairman then addressed the court, 
the lirst talents and observation had called and said, that after this subject had wcu- 
out. as it were, with one v(Mce, that this pied so much time in discusMon, anti af- 
busiiiess must be inquired into:— that it ter nearly three days were exhausted in 

must undergo a proper and thorough exa- its examination, the opinion he had at 

miiiatiou. But here he could nomdraiii first expressed was in no degree altered, 
from expressing his astoni>shincnt that He was still cc)nvinccd in his own mind, 
those gcntlenieii who appeared t<i cry out notwithstiindiiig ail he had heard in the 
tlie loudest for inquiry, became in fact, course of the debate, that this motion for 
the advocates of tlie college, and used inquiry could answer no good purpose, 
every effort in their power to stifle in- At so late an hour of the day, he had ii«> 

quiry. Circumstanced as the Company disposition to trouble the court with a re- 

were, tliis was rather an extraordinary eapitulation of tlie grounds of his opinion : 
mode (»f proceeding. Many observations bnt as much stress had been laid by the 
had fallen from this part of the court lion, gentleman who opened tliis debate, 
upon tlie coiiilucl of the lion, ex-dircctor upon the particular speech of one of the 
who moved the previou.^ question. C/Cr- directors who presided at Haileybury col- 
tainly there was nothing ahsunl in the Icgc, he thought it was but fit tliat other 
step itself; hut it appeared | a him to be speeches of a more recent date should hr 
a higlily misthievous prot ceding. He read by the clerk, 
wished not to dcpri\K the hon. gentieinan Hame. I protest against reading 

4)f any merit that iiiiglit be due to him any papers that are not in tlie hands ol 
for such a step; Init lie always held it to the court of proprietors, 
be a fairer mode of proceeding to meet The Chairman resumed, and said that 
the question, \vhalcvt*r it. might he, and these spocchesw'ere before the proprietors, 
let it stand upon its own merits orde- The proceedings at the cxainiiuitioni at 
merits, rather than get riil of it by mov- the college w'ere before the proprietors, 
lug the previous question. •t*id he would take leave to have them 

The lion, gentleman who addressed the reiwl, not having been <lone before, wdtli 
cQurt last but one (Mr. Frosh(ield) had a view to put the court of proprietors in 
made one very cui’ious oh.scrvation. And possession of the present state of the col- 
lie (Air. D.) sincerely wislicd the lion. Ifgc. There were three speeches upon 
gentleman might not be an instance of th® three exaiiiinatioiis ; and if the 
the truth of his own maxiiii. He said, court would suffer them to be read, they 
** keep me from iny friends, and I will would shew the sentiments entertained 
take care of my enemies.” No doubt by the professors upon the present state 
the hon. gentleman did his best; but ne- of the college, and the inexpediency ot 
ver was any man more unfortunate in all interfering to disturb what was doing so 
the observations he had made; for the well. 

whole tendency of his speech went to cut hinnaird spoke to order. He had 

to pieces those whom he wished to pro- oo objection to any gentleman's reading 
tcct. Every observation which had fallen any paper, as a part of his speech. But 
from him exposed the of the di- if the lion, chairman was about to have 

rectors to the fire of thoseeiiemics against documents read by the cleric, wliicli were 
whom he had taken tip the cudgels, not in tlie possession of the proprietors. 
There was another expression of the hon, and which were confined solely to the 
gentleman which also failed of its object, knowledge of the directors, he (Mr. K.) 
Thehoii. gentleman had accused his (Mr, must insist that the proprietors had a 
Dixon's) hon. and learned friend with mUt to call for any other documents 
having embraced various objects in one of which they thought necessary to the elu- 
liis itisolutions, in order to catch different cidation of this subject. He was sure the 
persons. Now he (Mr. D.) trusted that hon. chairman would feci that his hon. 
there was no gentleman in this court with friend did not by any means wish to rest 
his eyes and cars open, silly enough to be the aceusalioii of the college upon the do- 
caught by any thing which his own judg- cument alluded to. His hon. friend only 
ment did not approve. The hon. gentle- I’cad that document for the purpose of 
man, therefore, w«is mistaken in sup- shewing that the charges were founded 
posing that there was any body in this opo“ documents existing at the time, and 
court who could be caught by any fresh by no means to prejudice the question as 
contrivance, as he alluded to. Having to the present state of the college. He 
made these few remarks, he should not had no objection to the hon. chaiiroan s 
trouble the court any farther. He was producing these documents if he thought 
decidedly for the question moved by bis they were an answer at all to the object 
worthy and learned friend, that it be re- which his hon. friend had in view when 
/erred to the directors to examine how he ^he paper referred to. 
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. The Chairman begged to say, that the 
particular documents he proposed to read, 
yrere the reports of the speeches delivered 
at the last three examinations, and as 
they were in the hands of the proprietors, 
he hoped there would be no objection to 
their being read. Doubtless many of the 
proprietors had not had an opportunity of 
perusing them ; and when a great ques- 
tion of this kind had taken up three 
days discussion, and when so many im- 
portant consequences might arise from the 
result, it was very fit that the proprietors 
should have them read. They were not 
long, and would not take up five minutes, 
altogether. 

Mr. Kinnuird .said, that if any part of 
these papers were to be read, it w as but 
fair that the whole should be laid before 
the court. 

Mr. Jnipey said, nothing could be more 
proper than when certain documents were 
read on one side of the question, which 
were supposed to be unfavourable to the 
college, that another document should be 
read on the other side of the question, 
which was favourable to it. 'I'hc bon. 
gentleman might rest assured that the 
whole of the reports wpuld be read. But 
If the court w'ere to sit for several days, 
upon this debate, and it should be found 
proper to read particular documents on 
one side of the question, it was but rea- 
sonable and fair that other documeuts 
should be read on the other side. There 
could be no objection to the course pro- 
posed by the hon, cbairniaii, if the pro- 
ceedings of the court were to be conduct- 
ed with any thing like candour and fair 
dealing. 

Mr. Hume submitted whether it was 
proper for the bon. gentleman to read 
parts of documents without reading the 
whole. The hon. chairman seemed dis- 
posed to give only the report of the col- 
lege council of December 1015. He (Mr. 
H.} w'auted to have all the documents laid 
before the court, with a view to enable 
them to judge what the directors were 
about. He must prote.st against garbling 
and reading only such parts of the papers 
as suited the purpose of the directors. If 
the whole were read, he coold have no 
objection to the admission of any docu- 
ments. 

The Chairman said, he wished to have 
the documeuts read, merely with a view'’ 
of shewing what were the opinions of the 
profes.sors and the court of directors on 
the latest occasion they had an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the state of the col- 
lege. 

Mr. Kinnaird reminded the court that 
they must be on their guard against re- 
ceiving papere afid documents which were 
entirely founded upon the reports of the 
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professors, they being their own histori- 
ans and their own panegyrists. 

The Chairman said, that in point of 
courtesy, he could read all these papers 
as a part of his speech ; and the only 
reason he called upon the clerk to read 
them, was, because that person could 
read them better than he could. They 
were the reports of the professors, who 
were, no doubt, interested in the cha- 
racter of the college ; but they were the 
reports of gentlemen who, in the dis- 
charge of their duty, were bound to tell 
the court of directors fairly and candidly 
the real state of that institution. These 
reports were not made with reference to 
the present question ; but the ordinary 
reports made by tlie professors in the 
discharge of ihcir duty, without any view 
to the present discussion, and without 
any design of giving a false colour to the 
transactions of the college. The first 
paper he should propose to be read was 
the report of the college council of the 
18 th December, 1815. 

Mr. Hume said he believed that paper 
was not before the court, and if it were 
read he had a right to call for any other 
document in possession of the directors, 
upon this subject. 

The Chairman replied, that all the 
papers he proposed to read were before 
the court. 

The reports of the 18th December, 
1815, and .SOth May, 1816, were put iu 
and read as follow 

“ Report of the College Council, \^th 
December, 1815, 

‘‘ That the council would have been 
better justified in presenting a most fa- 
vourable report if the term had closed in 
November, there having been no childish 
disorder, the forerunner of more serious 
disturbances, during the preceding term, 
and no comphiints from the neighbour- 
hood of jrregularilie.s— that the study of 
the authorities to administer discipline 
without causing irritation had not been 
unsuccessful — aiul the severe examples 
which the council had been compelled to 
make, excited no rebellious motion in 
tbc body of the students ; for since that 
period the college had remained iu a state 
of perfect subordination. 

That nothing, perhaps, could prove 
more fully the capacities of the institution 
for producing essential good than the 
creditable progress which its literature 
continued to make in spite of all difficul- 
ties, intemiptions a;id disturbances — 
the present term exhibiting specimens of 
literary excellence, if not perhaps of the 
first order, yet in an high degree respec- 
table and pra{seworthy-*and in the orien- 
td department the exertions were more 
than usually satisfhetory, Ac. &c. &c. 
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The Chairman's speech comineiiced 
by congratulating the students on the 
eminent pi-oficiency which a certain por- 
tion of them had happily attained in 
different branches of literature, European 
and Oriental— remarked upon the excel- 
lence of an English essay which had been 
just read, both as to its matter and 
composition ; he addressed the students 
who had obtained hoD<»rary distinctions 
after the following manner. * You,* 
said he, ‘ experience now the benefits 
of apjdication ; and tlie salutary conse- 
quences of having submitted to disci- 
pline — you have entered upon the path 
that le ids to success, it is now open 
to you — you are only to persevere in 
the coiii'Ne you have commenced here, 
and when you arrive on the Indipn 
scene, a more splendid and important 
career wih present itself to you with 
the most favourable prognostics.* He 
then declared, that he could not with- 
hold his approbation from those w'ho, 
though they had not obtained hono- 
rary distinctions, had been orderly in 
their conduct, and diligent in their appli- 
cations to study — lamented, that Oriental 
literature had not been so generally sX- 
tended to, but trusted that the study of it 
would become more universal in future. 
He noticed with great pleasure the con- 
duct of those who were termed seniors^ 
and the happy effect of their exertions 
and example — paid a high compliment 
to the principal and professors for their 
labours and zeal — alluded to the case of 
those unhappy young men who liiid ex- 
cluded tliemselves from the beuefits of 
the institution, by ,a conduct unworthy 
of the British character, biiiigiiig dis- 
grace on themselves, and anguish on 
their families— he hoped the severe but 
necessary fate of such misguided young 
men would have a >alutary influence on 
those he addressed. He concluded by 
impressively recommeiiding those about 
to leave the institution, that they would 
progressively establish that high charac- 
ter which was preceding them to India, 
and which would lead them infallibly to 
honor and independence.” 

Report of College Council, 30(h 
May, 1816. 

“ Tin's report was to the following 
effect. It began by staling, that the 
council batl the gratification of report- 
ing— the present term had been happily 
distinguished by a state of discipline as 
satisfactory as ever liad been witnessed 
from the foundation of the college, the 
observance of collegiate rules and duties, 
had, on the whole, been correct and 
Bteaidy; the couduci of the students in 
general, remarkable for a steady and re- 
spectful submission to aothority ; though 
AHatk Jemnta?.— No. 


such a favourable represe^itation was not 
absolutely without some exceptions, aris- 
ing from those who had not derived all 
the reformation to be wished from the 
punishment of their former misconduct 
—they commended, in a peculiar manner, 
the seniors for their excellent conduct 
and example— bearing testimony to the 
good conduct of those lately admitted, 
as more correct and manly than had been 
usual iu the first period of collegiate 
residence. 

In reference to literature, they stated, 
that the Asiatic languages had been sel • 
dom cultivated with greater zeal and 
success— lamenting that their report of 
European literature could not he perhaps 
quite so favourable as in some former 
periods- they hoped such a feeling would 
not be permanent nor prevail to such a 
degree as to defeat the wise and liberal 
views, which embraced a sound European 
education as the essential object of the 
institution ; expressing, that, although 
the general current of emulation had run 
in that direction not unusually strong, 
yet many instances of highly creditable 
and meritorious services were to be found 
in the department of classical and mathe- 
matical literature, and that it might 
safely be affirmed thei'e had been a gene- 
ral disposition to pursue some branch of 
knowledge or other — the instances having 
been very rare of any abandonment of 
all literaiy application. 

** The Chaiitnan terminated the day in 
commendation of the general exertions 
displayed by the college — thanking the 
principal and professors for the skilful 
and scientific discharge of their duty- 
entreating the students to a full exertion 
of their several talents, and a studious 
attention to the statutes and regulations 
—inciting those about to leave the Insti- 
tution, by every motive of honor and 
policy to obtain the proud and conscious 
dignity of rectitude. He strongly recom- 
mend^ those who remained to consult 
their own interest, the feelings and 
anxious solicitude of their friends, and 
act up to what they themselves expected, 
and what those friends felt for them. 
He lamented that the regulations did not 
admit of a prize being awarded to Mr. 
Boulderson for his great proficiency in' 
Sanscrit, because he was not a Madras 
student, but held up so shining an ex- 
ample as most worthy of imitation, and 
concluded by taking an affectionate fare- 
well.** 

Mr. Jackson asked whether these pa- 
pers were laid before the court of pro- 
prietors at the last quarterly court but 
one, namely in September ? 

Chairman said he had no doubt 
that they were upon the table of the 
court at that time. 

VoL. IV, fi A 
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The report of the college council of the 
18th December 1816^ was then put in and 
read as follows:— 

“ Substance of the CoUege Council Re- 
port on the 18f/i December y 1816. 

They found themselves relieved from 
offering detailed accounts of the college 
discipline, as the monthly reports fur- 
nish^ regular and minute iiitormation. 
No case of misconduct had lately oc- 
curred, sufficiently aggravated to call for 
censure affecting the term or the appoint- 
ment of the offenders—- they professed 
that great improvements were observable, 
and the college, on the whole, exhibited a 
gratifying aspect of propriety and order- 
some little difficulties indeed which the 
council had to encounter had occurred 
ill the latter end of the term ; but too 
partial in their extent and too short in 
their duration to have made any serious 
example necessary. They announced the 
term to have been remarkable for a praise- 
worthy spirit of industry and emulation 
in many individuals and in various de- 
partments of literature. 

The Chairman congratulated the 
East India Company, the principal, the 
professors and the oriental visitor on the 
regress and prospects of the students— 
e regretted that there should have been 
even the least irregularity observable 
respectiug regular attendances at chapel 
and elsewhere, while the general good 
order aud morality was so much to be 
commended. 

He commented on the great improve- 
ment in literature, and especially in the 
native languages ; and was particularly 
desirous of marking his sense of Messrs. 
Boulderson and Morris’s super-eminent 
attainments in the Sanscrit ; which was 
the more eminently creditable, as, from 
the rules of the college, they had not a 
stimulus in expecting prizes of distiiic- 
tinctiori. Impressing on those who re- 
mained as well as those who were about 
to leave the college, the incalculable ad- 
vantages of moral principles and good 
education, he concluded by committing 
them all to the countenance and protec- 
tion of a beneficent providence.” 

'Hic Chairman then said that he was 
a little anxious that the court of proprie- 
tors should be in possession of these 
papers, because they were not made for 
the occasion ; but declaratory of the state 
of the college at those respective dates, 
almost up to the present time ; and he 
now put it to the good sense of the pro- 
prieton, whether, seeing as they must, 
from these documents, that things were 
going on as well as they possibly could, it 
would be expedient or convenient to dis- 
turb the present order of the establisb- 
mentj by calling upon the court of dircc- 
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tors to institute an inquiry, under tbe 
circumstances stated in these papers, ’fbe 
court of proprietors might be assured that 
the directors felt a lively interest in the 
welfare of the college ; and if they had 
the least idea of any existing mischief or 
impropriety, it would be their bounden 
duty^ as a matter of course, to institute 
every necessary inquiry, and redress every 
grievance. As a matter of personal in- 
terest it was an object with some of the 
directors to take care that the college was 
well conducted; for many of them had 
their friends and relatives there ; aud this 
consideration, independent of the duty 
which tliey owed to the court of propiie- 
tors, would make them alive to every 
transaction at Hertford. Under all these 
circumstances, he hoped that gentlemen, 
would not think the motion now made 
was at all necessary. In all events, in his 
view of tlic case, he should certainly vote 
against it. 

Mr. Kinnaird thought that as these 
were the reports of the professors them- 
selves, they ought to have no weight 
with the court. 

The Chairman , — ^These three reports 
are certainly the reports of the professors 
themselves, aud I trust they will have 
their due weight with the court. 

Mr. Ilume denied having ever seen the 
papers which had been just read, although 
the lion. Chairman had said that they were 
before the court of proprietors. It ap- 
peared to him that the hon. Chairman 
must be under some mistake upon the 
subject. For certainly they were never 
sent to him (Mr. Hume), nor did he 
clearly understand that they were actually 
laid before the general court of proprie- 
tors. He did, indeed, hold in his hand 
the raport to which he (Mr. Hume) 
iuded in support of his argument ; but 
this was the first time he had heard of 
the papers now submitted to them. In- 
deed, he believed, that in the or^nary 
course of business, these papers would 
not be laid before the court until Sep- 
tember next. He was, however, happy 
to hear them read now, by way of an- 
ticipation ; because every word of them 
went to support the proposition for in- 
quiry. From these it appeared, according 
to his understanding of them tliat the 
disturbances bad still been going on so 
late as November last. 

The Chairman said that what was al- 
luded to in the report which tbe bon. 
gentleman caught up, as evidence of the 
continuance of disturbance, was not at all 
a serious matter, it was only something 
about squibs on the 5th November. 

Mr. Hume — ^An inquiry will shew what 
it was. 

Mr. Lowndes attempted to speak ; but 
was stopped by the cry of Spoke / spoke /— 
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Order! order! “To ^pcak, or not to 
i^peak ? that is the question .”— laugh ! 
qmalion ! question !) 

Mr. Weeding requested permission to 
say a few words upon tiiis iin|iortant 
subject, but being unused to address a 
public assembly, he relied upou the in- 
dulgence of the court for a considerate 
hearing . — (Hear ! hear !) He announced 
himself as a warm friend of the East- India 
Company; and, conceiving that the es- 
tablishment at Hertford College was 
intimately connected with its interests, 
he approved of the general principle of 
that institution : but he must confess that 
he entertained strong objections to its 
details. That the institution of this 
college was right, as a matter of expe- 
diency, he would candidly admit; for it 
was proper, in his opinion, that the Com- 
pany should have in this country a semi- 
nary for European literature. He, how- 
ever, lamented that it did not embrace 
more general objects, and that it was not 
established upon more liberal principles. 
The intention, however, of the East-lndia 
Company in founding such an institution, 
was highly honorable and meritorious. 
It became them, as a Company possessing 
so much power, to make the experiment 
at least of founding an institution of 
learning for the dissemination of general 
knowledge. As a friend to the great ob- 
ject of enlightening the human mind, he 
would have given his complete and cordial 
approbation of this institution, had its 
plan been formed upon that foundation. 
Having said that he was a friend to the 
establishment of the college upon its 
general principle, he heartily wished that 
he could go on further and say, that he 
approved of its details. But he was stopped 
short by that act of parliament which had 
laid restrictions upon those benefits which 
it was calculated to produce as an institu- 
tion of learning, and crippled its efforts 
for the dissemination of general know- 
ledge. It appeared to him that these re- 
strictions formed an insuperable bar, to 
the attainment of that good, which the 
college was capable of producing. It was 
not for him to inquire into the reasons 
which might have induced the East-lndia 
Company to consent to the introduction 
of a compulsory clause into the act of 
parliament, by which students were 
obliged to spend two years at the college. 
But to him, at least, it appeared that their 
consent to this restriction was unwise 
and inexpedient. He had rather they had 
been the real friends of the college by 
setting their faces against the introduction 
of this compulsory clause ; because if the 
iustitution bad really any pretensions to 
the merits claimed for it by its advocates, 
the very idea of compulsion would defeat 
its object, Hud make it a place the last 
that would be chosen by parents, as a 


matter of taste, for the education of their 
sons. But, then, how did the argument 
stand upon the directors* own shewing ? 
They stated that their principal desire in 
establishing the college was for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the high political 
interests of the East-lndia Company ; by 
giving their servants the whole of their 
European education in England, and 
keeping them under their own eye for a 
certain time. But did this prove that 
they were bound to consent to this com- 
pulsory clause ? Certainly not ; because, 
to make out that projiosUion theywerc 
obliged to prove that there was no other 
establishment, or institution of learning 
ill this country, that could afford so good 
an education as that at Haileybury. This 
seemed to him to have been a preliminary 
proposition, which ought necessarily to 
have been made out, before the directors 
adopted the plan of this new college. 
Unless, therefore, this point was clearly 
established, the directors failed in their 
argument. 

Another argument was, that this in- 
stitiition became necessary in consequence 
of that evil which the Marquis Wellesley 
had complained of, and which was the 
inducement to that nobleman to establish 
his college at Calcutta ; namely, that se- 
veral of tlie servants of the Company were 
sent out to India ^t too early an age, and 
before they were sufflciently gi'oundcd in 
those material points of education which 
were necessary to the due discharge of 
their duty, and the maintenance of thd 
Company’s best interests. Well then, 
admitting the force of this argument, and 
admitting that the necessity for a college 
existed, he should be glad to know what 
sufficient reason could be urged for the 
introduction of this compulsory clause 
which made it imperative upon the stu- 
dents to go to that college ? It appeared 
to him that no sufficient reason could be 
urged for so unwise a regulation, fn the 
general view he had of the education of 
youth, it occurred to him that the college 
should depend for its recommendation 
and favour, even with this court, more 
than with the British public, on its own 
intrinsic merits, instead of having recourse 
to a compulsory statute for its success. 
It was u^n this ground that he wished 
for some great amendment in the college, 
as the only means of silencing every oh- 
jection to its establishment; and upon 
this general principle he wished the court 
of directors should make some inquiry 
how far it had answered the end pro- 
posed. 

There was another objection more se- 
rious than any which came under his 
notice : serious, because it^ more particu- 
larly concerned the relation in which 
the Company stood with the public and 
the British empire. U appeared to hiiu, 
2 A 2 
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that for the last three or four years, 
some serious attempts had been made to 
undermine the credit of the Company in 
tiie o]^inion of the public, and to declare 
that it was incapable of managing the 
affairs of the British empire in India. 
He more particularly alluded to the lan- 
guage of the statutes of the college by 
which the East-Iudia Company had been 
compelled to yield their own control over 
the power of the professors in that in- 
stitution. This concession was the more 
extraordinary, when he recollected the 
anxiety which the hon. ex-director (Mr. 
Grant) had manifested in preserving the 
independence and privileges of the Com- 
pany. It was surprising that thathou. 
gentleman, who had always stood in the 
gap when the interests of the Company 
were attacked, should yield to a measure 
that aimed a deadly blow at the vital in- 
terests of this instituciou— an institution 
for which he bad always shewn a fatherly 
attention and a parental tenderness. It 
was necessary, perliaps, that he should 
call the recollection of the court (for some 
of them might not be aware of it), to that 
provision of the charter act of parliament 
which had reference to this college. 
That act of parliament had ordained that 
the civil servants of the Company should 
spend tw'o years at Haileybury College. It 
ordained, likewise, that the college should 
he governed by rules and regulations 
framed by the court of directors, with the 
sanction of the board of control. Then 
came the regulation upon which he rested 
his strongest objection to the details of 
this institution; because it aimed indi- 
rectly at the power of the Company itself. 
He meant that regulatiun which enabled 
a majority of six professors to expel any 
number of students for any act of insu- 
bordination, without allowing them the 
])riviiege of appeal to the coiu't of dii'ec- 
lors or the board of control ; and, as if 
this was not enough, it was followed up 
by a power to which he would not give a 
name— the power, not merely of expelling 
tlie students, but of rendering them in- 
capable of ever being admitted, under any 
ciicumstances, into any department of 
tlxi Company's service. Why, what was 
the natural conclusion which this argu- 
ment Iield out ? It was this that the 
court of directors, who arrogated to them- 
•elvcs the power of appointing a governor 
general for India, had not wisdom or 
eneigy enough to reverse the sentence of 
nx professors, even though justice and 
humanity demanded that it should he re- 
versed. Surely the court of directors 
must have been asleep when they lent 
themselves to this concession. The de- 
duction to be drawn from this weakness 
quite obvious. It cither argued im- 
becility or a want of virtue ; for, could it 
be ioi^ned that the director of theEast- 


India Company, who controled and go- 
verned a large portion of the habitable 
globe, and claimed to themselves the wis- 
dom of providing foi’ the happiness of 
millions of people, had not vigour eno^h 
to rescue a schoolboy from oppression, 
or had not so mucli virtue as six clergy- 
men, to enable them to superintend the 
prosperity of their own college ? This 
oversight in the directors was the more 
extraordinary, when it was notorious that 
they exercised the undisputed power of 
restoring any military servant who had 
been dismissed for imputed misconduct. 
Upon what principle, then, did they de- 
prive themselves of the power of protect- 
ing their civil servants? By an unjust 
sentence of six clergymen, the fortune of 
a deserving young man might be blasted 
fbr e\’er, and the directors had not the 
power of rescuing him from his fate. 
Upon what principle of equity did they 
give that protection to the officers of tiieiV 
army which they withheld from their 
civil servants? 

On this ground, therefore, he hoped 
and trusted that the court of directors 
would consider this question a little more 
maturely. He should be glad to see the 
college of Haileybury, not only the orna- 
ment of India, but the pride of the British 
government. The directors might be 
assured that it could not be supported by 
compulsion. They must let it stand upon 
its own merits ; for upon that footing 
alone could it Lope for success. He con- 
jured them, therefore, by every aigu- 
ment of self-interest, to accede to the 
motion of inquiry. He voted for that 
question, because he thought it a measure 
of expediency as well as necessity. As a 
warm friend of the geueral system of the 
college itself, he thought the inquiry ad- 
visable : and most happy should he be to 
see the college at Hertford an ornament 
to the directors, as well as an ornament 
to the British and India service .— r 
hear / hear IJ 

Mr. Grant said that as the hon. and 
learned gentleman, who brought forward 
this question, was about to wind up the 
debate, he (Mr. Grant) must request per- 
mission to make one or two observations, 
by way of explanation and answer to what - 
had fallen from the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Hume) who had opened the proceedings 
on that day. He did not wish to inter- 
rupt the reply of the hon. and learnt 
gentleman, but he felt it to be his bounden 
duty to offer something in answer to the 
extraordinary propositions advanced in 
the course of the debate. The whole 
arg|ument of the hon. gentleman was one 
series of attacks upon the college and upon 
the court of directors; and more par- 
ticularly upon (Mr. Grant) himself. He 
anxiously wished, thmfore, for an op- 
portunity of exculpating himself, and of 
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refuting every one of those chai^ges, which 
the lion, gentleman had brought forward. 

If the court would indulge him with a 
hearing, It would afford him a great satis- 
i^tion ; and he assured them that, late 
as the hour was, he should take up very 
little of their time, although it was quite 
out of his power to do justice to his sen- 
timents in that time which could he af- 
forded him under the pressure of the 
question. If, however, the court thought 
this too great a favour to bestow upon 
liim, he only implored them not to con- 
clude, because of his own silence, that 
the statements made by the hoii. gentle- 
man were true. But if the opportunity was 
afforded him of reply, he pledged the lit- 
tle credit which he possessed with the 
court, that he would refute every one of 
the charges brought forward by the lion, 
gentleman ; at least every one of those 
that applied personaily to himself, lie 
was on the judgment of the court, whe- 
ther he should go on or sit ciown ? If 
they did not allow him to proceed, he 
only hoped they would not take the state- 
ments of the hon. gentleman for granted, 
and that they would suspend their judg- 
ment and opinion, until they had an op- 
{Kirtunity of hearing the other side. 

Mr. Jack.<ion said that as the hon. ex- 
director had appealed to the candour of 
the court, whether they would hear him 
or nor, it was for them to decide upon 
the appeal. According to his (Mr. J's^ 
idea of the order of proceedings in that 
and ever)' other public assembly, it was 
quite irregular for any gentleman who 
had once delivered his sentiments at 
length upon the subject matter in debate, 
to be allowed the privilege of a reply. 
The utmost latitude allowed to a person 
in that situation, could not extend beyond 
a mere explanation of some part of his 
speech, which had been misunderstood. 
If the privilege of reply was allowed to the 
hon. ex-director, it was impossible to say 
to what length the debate might extend ; 
for certainly every other gentleman who 
bad spoken upon the subject, had a right 
CO claim the same privilege. But as the 
hon. ex- director desired, as a matter of 
favour, an opportunity of expressing his 
sentiments still further; and, inasmuch 
as he (Mr. J.) had expressed a desire to 
bear every thing that could be said on the 
subject, before he was called on to reply, 
be would put one proposition to the hon. 
gentleman’s candour and justice. The 
bon. ^ntleman knew very well, that by 
the time he had delivered his sentiments, 
the greater part of the court would have 
vanished ; and, therefore, he (Mr. J.) 
might as well at this moment surrender 
the question into his hands as put it at the 
hour at which the hon. gentleman would 
have done speaking: but if the hon. 
gentleman would, in that spirit of cau- 
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dour that sometimes characterised his 
speeches, prevail upon his learned friend 
Mr. Impey to waive the previous ques- 
tion, he (Mr. J.) would give up all oppo- 
sition to the lion, gentleman’s being heard 
in reply. 

Mr. Dixon said, that if the hon. cx- 
director sought to go into the general 
argument over again, after having once 
delivered Iiis sentiments at length, lie 
must hold it to be the ino.st unfair pro- 
ceeding in the world : because the hon. 
getitleinan might take occasion in the 
course of his speech to cast imputations 
upon him (Mr. D.) and upon any other 
inenibcr of the court ; and he should not 
be allowed the privilege of answering 
them. 

Mr. Jnehnon .said, that if the lion, ex- 
directof merely wished to confine himself 
to explanation, he (Mr. J.) should not 
oppose his being heard. 

Mr. Grant said, that in the first place, 
as to the appeal made by the hoii. and 
learned gentleman, he (Mr. G.) had no 
power to control his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Impey) in the course he 
should follow. He had no power over 
any body to consent to any thing con- 
trary to his own inclination : nor did he 
chusc to put himself in the situation of 
being refused a hearing on that ground'— • 
with respect to the other point, namely, 
whether he meant to go into the general 
question, or confine himself merely to 
explanation, he had only to say, that 
the charges preferred against him, per- 
sonally, by the hon. gentleman were so 
mixed up with the general argument, 
that it Wits impossible for him to answer 
those charges without referring to many 
|M>ints in the general discussion. He 
felt that in claiming the privilege of this 
i-eply, he was open to the objections 
that had been made, which he must admit 
were perfectly reasonable : but, on the 
other hand, it was extremely hard upon 
him to sit down in patient silence under 
the very heavy charges which had been 
brought against him. He was very un- 
willing to trespass upon the court ; but 
if they indulged him with a hearing, he 
would endeavour to coufitie himself within 
as narrow a compass as possible. But 
as be must confess, candidly, that at all 
events he must take up a good deal of 
the time of the court, he wished them 
to consider their own convenience in 
granting the indulgence (a general cry of 
a^ourn! adjourn !)» 

Mr. Kinnairdf as to the point of or- 
der, submitted to the court, whether it 
was fair or reasonable that the hon. ex- 
director should be allowed the privilege 
of making a second speech without at 
least granting the same privilege to other 
persons; there were many gentlemen 
who might feel disposed to imitate the 
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example of the hon. ex-dii-cctor ; and planation to the court, he should waive 
therefore he put it to the court whether that objection to his being heard, in the 
they would give countenance to so in- spirit of tliat declaration which he first 
convenient a precedent. If the lion, gen- made, that he was willing to receive with 
tiemah had the opportunity of remarking attention and respect every thing that 
upon the speeches which had fallen from could be urged by all parties. (A general 
the gentlemen on this side the court, cry of adjourn ! adjourn !) 
with what justice could they be refused Mr. Pattison upon the question of 
an opportunity of re-inforcing their ar- adjournment, begged to say a few words, 
guments ? He (Mr. K.) should be very He should not trespass upon the court 
sorry to say or do any thing unkind : but for more than a minute. It was impos- 
he must remind the court that the sible to resist the motion for adjourn- 
first stone was thrown by the hon. ex- meet ; for however dangerous the prac- 
director. tice might be of adopting an improper 

Mr. Dixon moved that this debate be precedent, still it was expedient for the 
adjourned to a future day. purposes of substantial justice, that the 

Mr. Lowndes opposed the adjourn- hon. cx-director should be heard in his 
ment as extremely unfair mid unjust, it defence against the very offensive charges 
was for the purpose merely of giving made by the hon. proprietor. However 
the hon. ex-dircctor an opportunity of it might be inconsistent with the exact 
answering the arguments of his worthy rules of regularity that the hon. ex-di- 
friends on the other side of the court. rector should be heard, still common 
Mr. Jackson said, that as his hon. candour and common justice demanded 
friend (Mr. Dixon) had moved an ad- that the hon. gentleman should be lieard 
journment, he should only say a word in his own defence. He (Mr. P.) also 
upon that question. After three days of proposed to offer himself to the atten- 
liberal inquiiy, he was persuaded that tion of the court, and if the motion of 
neither the directors, the public, nor the adjournment should be carried, he should 
court of proprietors, would think a few reserve to himself the pleasure of speak- 
additional hours ill spent in further dis- ing on another day : and he therefore 
cussioD, provided they were afforded for begged that he might not he considered 
the purpose of doing justice, and afford- ns forfeiting his right so to do. He now 
ing satisfaction to all paities. For him- only rose to speak to the question of ad- 
telf, he could say, that he had a sincere journment, which he thought, in common 
desire to hear every thing which could be candour, honesty, and fairness, ought to 
urged upon this subject. In a case of be received unanimously, 
this importance he should he the last It was then agreed, that the debate 
person to moot points of order ; and should be adjourned until March 4th, and 
therefore, though the hon, ex-dircctor the court adjourned accordingly, 
had no right to offer any thing beyond ex- 

LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

The Hindu College is stated to be in a highly merited this tribute of respect, 
state of great forwardness, and it was The following papers and curiosities were 
expected that on 2d January, the persons brought to this meeting. A statement of 
appointed would commence their instruc- the range of the thermometer in Kema- 

oon by Major Thomas. It extends from 
— — 1st January to 23d June 1816. In the 

The Asiatic Society met on the 9th morning at eight A. M. the lowest is 27# 
December, for tbe purpose of electing in January, and the highest in June 85#« 
vice presidents and a committee of pa- Dr. l^y^I^^nd a paper on the exist* 
pers for the ensuing year. Lord Moira ence of a disease which he considered In- 
waa present, and the vice presidents of digenous to the island of Java, but its 
the preceding year were rc-clected with vages are more particularly felt at Soura- 
rte addition of the Hon. Sir E. East. baya. Contraiy to all medical history 
Captain L^ket was elected a member of and experience hitherto known. It is re- 
the committee of parars in the room of presented to have an . epidemic character^ 
Dr. Hare, and Baron De Sacy and Mons. and is communicated not in the usual way^ 
nonoraiy members of the Socic- but through the medium of the atmos-C 
ty. The eminent accomplishments of pherc, from some peculiarity in which aU 
tnese gentlemen in oriental literature classes of people are affected by itf For- 
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Innately the island itself produces a cure 
for the spontaneous and deplorable mala- 
dy in question. It is a species of pepper 
called by the Javanese camodkus, by the 
Dutch curcuma, and by the natives of 
India cubab cheena, A drachm and 
a half of this substance finely pow- 
dered taken in a glass full of water 
three times a day is reckoned a specific, 
and effects a cure in the space of leu or 
fourteen days. The singular facts com- 
municated in this paper, merit attention, 
and the particular nature of the disease 
and the general efiicacy of the medicine 
employed, would form an interesting sub- 
ject of more rigid investigation. 

A drawing of the flying squirrel of 
Dindigul, had been received from Colonel 
Mackenzie. 

Dr, I'yler also read an account of a 
curious case of a diseased brain, and pre- 
sented several specimens of Javanese arms 
and implements ; a piece of Tufa with the 
impression of a foot found at Java was 
presented by Major Griffitlis, and speci- 
mens of minerals and vegetables from 
Himalaya by the President. 

We meet with a sentence in a work 
published by J. V. Klaproth, at Berlin, 
in 1811, in which he acquaints us with 
the opinion of Klaproth the chemist con- 
cerning the substance employed in making 
the Ju Yee of the Chinese. 

The appearance of ahagincntof Yu 
whicli I brought from China, convinced 
my father that this celebrated stone is our 
Nephrit— Lapis Ncpliriticus, the Tartaric 
and Igurish yasham, Mongolian 

Gass, and the Kussiaii Jaschma** 

Dr. D. White of Bombay having trans- 
mitted a packet containing the seeds of 
some scarce and valuable plants to the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, the 
thanks of the Society were voted to him 
at a general meeting on the 10th of June. 

We are able to publish a few further 
particulars of the very fine harbour lately 
discovered by Mr. Kelly, in the Henrietta 
packet, on the cast side of the South Cape 
of Van Diemen’s Land. Its entrance is 
about five miles ; its southern extremity, 
called its South Head, lying in hit. 43^ 
30* S.^ It runs into the country about 
20 miles, and is calculated to afford a 
safe shelter to vessels in bad weather. 

The Governor of New South Wales re- 
ceived a note from a settler in the month 
of April, 1816, presenting a Swedish 
turnip weighing thirty pounds j a speci- 
men of the favourable soil and climate of 
the colony. In England this root resists 
the most severe frosts, whilst in New 
South Wales it bears heat and drought 


better than any other culinary vegetable ^ 
the roots there weigh from four to thirty 
pounds, and the tops grow from two to 
six feet high, 'fhe crop from which this 
root was selected as the largest, was re- 
markably fine, though sown in a most 
exposed situation. The Swedish turnip 
would appear worthy of a regular trial in 
India, and no doubt the Horticultural So- 
ciety at Calcutta will endeavour to intro- 
duce it to general growth. 

Professor Leslie, proceeding in his ex- 
periments, has made a further discovery, 
that parched oatmeal has a much stronger 
capacity of absorbing moisture than the 
substances he had used before. Three 
quarters of a pound froze nearly a quarter 
of a pound of water, and preserved it 
nearly twenty hours in the form of ice, 
A quantity of the meal one foot in dia- 
meter, and little more than one inch deep, 
froze a pound and a quarter of water. In 
the former experiment tlie meal absorbed 
the 18th part of its weight without losing 
more than one third of its desiccatory 
power. 

On July 11th, 1816, notwithstanding the 
severity of the weather, His Excellency 
the Governor and Staff, accompanied by 
His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, the 
Judge Advocate, and Captain Gill, the 
principal Engineer, proceeded to the l^uth 
Head, where (every thing being in readU 
ness for the occasion) His Excellency was 
pleased to lay the foundation stone of a 
most useful building, intended for the se- 
veral purposes of a Signal and Light- 
house, and a Guard -house and Barrack 
for a small military detachment. The 
centre of this building, we understand, 
is to be raised sixty- five feet above the 
level of the eminence on which it is 
placed, and will form a tall pyramidal 
tower ; on the top of which a light is to 
be placed for the direction of vessels ap- 
proaching the coast, which, from its ele- 
vation, will be seen at an immense dis- 
tance at sea, and be an object handsome 
to behold from the town of Sidney. The 
wings of the building are to form the 
Guard-house and Barrack. 

Huge blocks of excellent stone are pre- 
pared for this edifice, and afford the 
strongest assurance that it will prove a 
permanent security for all vessels that 
may approach the coast. 

To this building, which opens the pros- 
pect of a monument for future ages to 
contemplate with pride. His Excellency 
gave the name of Macquarie Tower ; 
and when considered with a view to the 
commercial interests and foreign inter- 
course of this Colony, it cannot fail of 
proving a most valuable and important 
acquisition. 
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Description of the Signal and Light- 
house, by the Architect ; — 

The centre of this handsome building 
ii to be raised sixty -five feet above the le- 
vel of the eminence on which it is placed, 
and will form a square base or pedestal 
with a cin ular tower, crowned with a 
frieze, on which will be carved the four 
winds in alto relievo^ distributing their 
different good and evil qualities from their 
drapery, as they appear to fly round the 
tower, above which there will be a cor- 
nice and lantheni, with a revolving light, 
the whole forming an appropriate capital 
to the tower ; on the inside is intended to 
be a geometrical stone stair-ca!«e leading 
up to the lantheni, and two basso re- 
Uevos will be on the pedestal. The wings 
of the building arc to form the guard- 
house and barrack. — Sydney Gazette, 

An animal hitherto imknown here to 
the European colonist, accompanied by 
two of its young, was found a fortnight 
ago at Cox’s River, in the lyjw discov'ered 
country. From its general conformation 
it may be |irunounced a species of the 
Jerboa tribe. Its resemblance is about 
midway between that of the rabbit and 
the rat, the cars short and erect, like 
those of the former, the heatl longer, like 
that of the latter, as is also the tail, 
which is very long, but terminating with 
a tliick fur ; the weight of the animal to 
all appearance not exceeding eight or nine 
ounces, it would appear to be more 
minutely classed in the following quo- 
tation from one oi M. Do Buffon’s an- 
notators:—” The lorty something be- 
tween a rat and a rabbit, and supposed 
by Mr. Buffon to be the same with the 
Aperia of Brazil, was the largest vivi- 
parous quailruped found at St. Domingo 
(on its discovery by Columbus). This 
species seems never to have been very nu- 
merous, and the dogs and cats of the Spa- 
niards are said long ago to have extir- 
pated it, as well as some other tribes of a 
smaller size. These, however, together 
with a pretty large lizard, called Ivana or 
Iguaua, constituted the principal part of 
the animal food which the island afford- 
ed,” — Sydney Gazette. 

A cmious phenomenon recently ex- 
hibited itself on board a vessel now in 
the Cove, to a party while at supper. On 
the opening of a rock oyster, the shells of 
which were forced asunder with much 
didiculty, a small fish of two inches 
length, which had been curled up in the 
place which the native inhabitant of the 
shell liad before occupied, sprung out 
upon the table, and was preserved alive 
till yesterday. Examined in a glass of 
clear salt water, the little intruder, which 
had doubtless devoured its host, the oyster, 
had a beautiful appearance when alive. 


Its great pliancy when in motion deter- 
mines its species to be cartilaginous, 
while the back and belly, which were or- 
nameiiicd with a series of spines linked 
together by a transparent silken mem- 
brane, and its fine curling tail, displayed 
the richest beauties to the admiring eye- 
The creature was itself almost entirely 
transparent when interposed between the 
eye and the sun, and the whole body 
marked with stripes of brown and yellow, 
disposed in regular intervals ; nor was 
the head its least curious part, from its 
being surmounted with a fine crest, re- 
sembling tlie uniiidented comb of a cock. 
Many persons have seen it, and all pre- 
sume it to be a novel species.— 

Gazette. 

T wo instances of the extreme virulence 
and rapidity of animal poison almost un- 
precedented in well authenticated narra- 
tive are recorded in the Sydney Gazette 
as recent information from the party at 
Bathurst plains. 

The sudden death of John Wood, a pri- 
vate of the Roy al Veteran Company, on du- 
ty at that post, was owing to the bite of a 
snake, tohich he survived only a few mo- 
ments. The melancholy event took place 
on the 24 th ultimo ; the fatal wound was 
inflicted on the foot, and the deceased, 
putting his hand upon it, had scarcely 
time to implore the blessing of God, when 
he fell upon his face, and instantly ex- 
pired. Putrescence ensued with unex- 
ampled velocity, and in a few hours the 
body of the deceased became entirely 
black. 

The malign effects of the snake poison 
has in two instances shewn itself more 
direful in the species found in the new 
discovered mountain country than any 
other. We mentioned tlie melancholy 
circumstances of the instant death of the 
soldier at Bathurst, on his receiving the 
bite of one of them. A sheep belonging 
to Mr, Lawson was also bit 5 it died im- 
mediately, and exhibited symptoms of 
putrescence in a few moments after. One 
of them was known to arlvance from 
beneath a rock to the center of a road as 
a man was passing, with the apparent in- 
tention of attacking him. They are said 
to be generally from five to six or seven 
feet long, are of a disagreeable dark colour, 
and have very large heads. 

The description of a birling hen egg, re- 
markable for its size, has b^ published 
in the Sydney Paper, as being that of an un-* 
common production. Its oval dimensions 
are seven inches and a half in clrcumfcr^ 
ence; its circuit in about the middle of 
the egg is five inches and a half; and ito 
weight three ounces snd a baU after ik 
was, boiled 
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to the Present Time. By the late John 
Leyden, M. D. Completed and enlarged, 
with Views of the Present State of the 
Continent. By Hugh Murray, F. R. S. £. 
Illustrated by Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. £ I 7s. 
boards. 

France. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 
8vo. £i 11s. Od. boards. 

' The Traveller in Asia ; or, a Visit to 
the most celebrated Parts of the East-In- 
dies and China ; with an Account of the 
Manners of the Inhabitants, Natural 
Productions, and Curiosities. For the 
Instruction of Young Persons. By Pris- 
cilla Wakefield. With a coloured Map, 
12mo. 4s. 6ds. boards. 

Sybylline Leaves. By S. T. (Coleridge, 
Esq. 8vo. 10s. (id. boards. 

Biograph ia Li teraria; or. Biographical 
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or, Essays in Answer to Remarks on 
some of the Characters of Shakespeare. 
By John Phillip Kemble. 8vu. 8s. 6*d. 

The Sexagenarian; or, the Recollec- 
tions of a Literary Life. 2 vols, 8vo. 
£\ Is. boards. 

A Treatise on the Science of Ship- 
building ; with Observations on the Bri- 
tish Naw, the Extraordinary Decay of 
Men of War, and on the Causes, Effects, 
aud Prevention of the Dry Rot ; also on 
the Growth and Management of Trees ; 
the whole with a view to improve the 
Construction and Durability of Ships. 
By Isaac Blackburn, Ship-Builder, Ply- 
mouth. 4to. £l 5s. boards. 

The Pamphleteer, No. xix. containing 
a variety of interesting articles, viz.— • 

1. Speech of the Right Hoii. George 
Canning, Jan. 29, 1817, on the Motion 
for an Address to the Prince Regent, on 
his Royal Highness's Speech from the 
Throne. Taken hi short hand and con- 
taining all the passages which were omit- 
ted In the daily papers. 

2. A fow Cursory Remarks on the Ob- 
noxious Parts 'of the Game Laws. By 
SirW.Elford, Bart. F. R. aDdL.S.S. 

3. A Temperate Discussion on the 
Causes which have led to the Present 
High Price of Bread. Addressed to the 
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Publications, 1 

Plain Sense of the People. By the Right 
Hon. Charles Lung, M. P. 

4. Speech of'J. C. Curwen, Esq. in 
the House of Commons, Feb. 21, 1817, 
on a Alotion for a Committee to take into 
Consideration the Poor Laws. 

5. A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Liverpool on the New Coinage. By 
niomns, Smith, Author of An Essay on 
the Theory of Money. 

6. General Report of Scotland. Statif 
tical Tables ; or, Result of Enquiries re- 
garding the Geographical, Agricultural, 
and Political State of Scotland. By the 
Right Hon. Sir J. Sinclair, Baronet. 

7. An Argument shewing that a Stand- 
ing Army is inconsistent with a Free Go- 
vernment, and absolutely destructive to 
the Constitution of the English Monarchy. 

8. Irish Oratory ; with its Effects on 
the Measure of Catholic Emancipation 
considered. By an Irish Protestant. 

9. 10. 11. Consist of an Essay and 
two Postscripts on the Supply of Employ- 
ment and Subsistence for the Laboring 
Classes, in Fisheries, Manufactures, aud 
the Cultivation of Waste Lands ; with 
Remai'ks on the Operation of the Sale 
Duties, and a Proposal for their Repeal. 
Addressed to the Right Hon. Nicholas 
Vansittart, By Sir T. Bernard, Bart. 

12. Journal of An English Traveller, 
from 1814 to Idld; or Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, and of her Court ; 
with Letters of her Royal Highness, the 
Earl of Liverpool, Mr. WhitbreJid, &c. 

13. An Address to the Fund-holder, 
the Mechanic, and the Poor, on the 
subject of the Corn Laws. By R. Pres- 
ton, Esq. M. P. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Judicial or Adawlut System, as 
established for the Administration of 
Justice under the Presidency of Bengal ; 
with an inquiry into the Causes of Liti- 
gation, and the Delay in the Termination 
of Law Suits in the Courts of Adawliit. 
One vol. 8vo. 

Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, 
ami Koordistan, in the years 1813 and 
1814. With Remarks on the Marches of 
Alexander, and Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand. By John Macdonald Kcnncir, Cap- 
tain in the Sen'ice of the Honorable East- 
India Company, Town Major of Fort St. 
George, and Political Agent at the Dur- 
bar of his Royal Highness the Nabob of 
Carnatic. 2 vols. 8vo. with a large Map. 

The History of the late War in Spain 
and Portugal. By Robert Southey, Esq. 

The Selected Beauties of British Poe- 
try, with Lives of the Poets, and Critical 
Dissertalons. To which is prefixed, an 
Essay on English Poetry. By Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. Author of the Pleasure:! 
of Hope. 4 vols. crown 8vu. 
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CHINA. 

SHIPWRECK OF THE EMBASSY. 

Th^ following is an e,vtract from a pri- 
vale letter, 

Hntavia . — “ liis Majesty’s ship Alce«*e 
was wiLcked in tlic Straits of Gaspar, 
on the lath of February; the oflicers, 
ercvv, and piissengers, were all saved, 
arid laiidi d safely in Middle Island. She 
AAns last from Manilla; she struck 
about seven o’clock in the morning and 
alino.'Jt iminediiitcly went down ; they 
landed on Middle Island. 

“ His Kxecllency Lord Amherst, and 
his lorii.ship’s suite, arrived at Uatavia on 
the 22d February in three open boats, 
and it happening that some British ves- 
sels were then lying in the roads, ready 
for sea, the Ternatc was dispatched the 
following morning to Middle Island to 
bring away the oflicers and crew of his 
Majesty’s ship AIccste. It is hoped that 
a consideiMble part of the baggage and 
ju’operty may be saved from the wreck. 

** On the arri val of the Teruate she found 
Capt. Ma.\wcll,' and about two hundred 
and twenty-live people surrounded by se- 
ven or eight hundred Malay.s expecting 
an attack every moment— they all left 
the wreck and went to Batavia iii the Ter- 
mite — tlieCassarof Loudon is taken up 
at £1‘6 per ton to take home the eihbas- 
sy and ship’s Company, and were to sail 
about the Dth April. During the first 
<lays of their stay on the island they could 
obtain no water by digging, and were re- 
duced, when at last they succeeded, to one 
butt. His excellency, his sou, and secre- 
tary arrived at Batavia on the 23d Feb. 
iu good health. The Barrosa has arrived 
ill safety at China. 

**The£lpliiiistone has been accidentally 
burnt at Whampoa. She had only deli- 
vered three chop boats of cotton. Capt. 
Heaviside had not lost his arm ; he has 
tak(Mi up the Aurora to bring home a 
cargo. The Wexford hud arrived at 
Canton.” 

CALCUrrA. 

Advices from tiie court of Delhi, 
notice the ceremony of the Durbar, at 
which the ambassador from Pegue, 
was presented to the king. A great 
many pieparatloiis had been made for 
the evefit. When the levee was open- 
ed, his majesty appeared seated unc(er 
a must costly canopy of embroidered 
velvet, on the Peacock throne, with 
twenty princes, standing in submissive 
attendance before hint. After the am- 
bassador had been introduced by the 


Resident, several rich presents from 
China — some cuiiuus coins and medals of 
Pegue— and a box coiilainiiip portraits 
and gems, &c. were laid before the king. 
Ills ni!^esty was highly gratified, and in 
return, bestowed on' the ambassador and 
his .suite, many marks of his favour. 

E<v tract of o letter dated Mutra, K(,i\ 
20, 1816. — “ We have had various re- 
ports about a force marching towards 
Jayporc. General Browne has taken the 
command of all the troops, and 1 thiuk 
in my own mind we shall march ere long 
somewhere or other — in other respect.s 
we have nothing new. The weather is 
getting pleasantly cold, and all invalids 
arc recovering fast.” 

The IJkhbars from Holkar’s camp to 
the 31st October, mention, that the Bhaee 
continued to keep herself in the Fort of 
Kuiikeral, not having satisfied the de- 
mand of the army. A letter had been 
received by Holkar’s ministers, as the 
news-writer states, from the Uaja of 
Nagpore; hut, from the nature of its 
contents, as described in theUkhbar, we 
can scarcely believe it to be a genuine do • 
cumciit. 

The Jaypore Ukhbars reach to the 7tli 
November, and state that Rajah Loll 
Singh was encamped wlttliin six eoss of 
the Jaypoor army, ready for battle; 
but that the Jaypoor troops were afraid 
of trying their strength until they obtain- 
ed a rciiiforcemeiit. 

Accounts from Ainritsir dated the 14 lit 
October mention, that when Rui^eet 
Singh was encamped at Noorpoor, his 
Vakeel had returned from Kurnaul with 
a letter and presents from Sir David Och- 
terlony. The Sirdar Beer Singh of Ram- 
gurrah had quarrelled with the widow of 
his late brother Jooda Singh, and had ta- 
ken possession of the Fort of Dumolah. 
The widow thereupon applied to RunjeeC^ 
Singh, and it is expected that he will in- 
crease the differences between the par- 
ties, so that after they are rpspectiycly^ 
weakened, he may seize the whole coun- 
try. Futteh Singh had actually ap^ied 
to Runjeet even before it has hdn subju- 
gated, for tbe management of the 
gurrah country, and has offered to pay 
for it two lacs of rupees annually ; apd to 
keep at l^unject’s disposal a thoiigand 
horsemen. 

The Raolpundy UkhbsM'S to. tlm 23d 
October mention, that Azeeip Beg, Am- 
bassador from. abg}i« h^.pao- 
ceeded to Delhi with letters fopr-Mr. Melr 
calf. Mfeer Abootalpb chaig^ with 
letters ri!om,3n^jldi.vllMi3lQlBh. to Mah- 
mood ShabiM futteh Khgn, bad reached 
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Raolpundy from Ludhiana, and was to 
proceed to Peshour. Cazec Anierud- 
decn, Runjeet's Ambassador liad rctiiri\- 
ed from Cabul to Peshour. Mahomed 
Azeem Khan, the Governor of Cashmere, 
was prepariug for the approach of Run- 
ject and his army, and had encamped at 
Luckborry. Our latest intelligence fioiii 
the camp of Ameer Khawn is dated the 
8th October. He was then encamped at 
Nahera, distant about seventeen coss 
from Joudapore. Tlie Khan declared, 
that, if possible, he would tvoid hostili> 
ties with Bapoojee Sindiah. It appears 
that letters had passed between the Kliaii 
and Bapoojee, and that the Raja of 
.loiidpore had offered two lacs of ruj»ees, 
if Ameer would forthwith evacuate tlic 
Jondpore territories : but, while this 
negotiation was carried on, it seems that 
Hapojee was determined to give battle to 
the Khan, as soon as a supply of amtim- 
nition should arrive from Ajmerc. 

The Delhi Ukltbars state, that Holkar 
had discharged all his Hindustani sol- 
rlierc, and that he had sent a peremptory 
demand to tlic Kotah Raja to deliver up 
Tatiah Aleriiker, who had taken refuge 
in his territories. 

It is said a letter from an officer 
of (he Nagpore Subsidiary Force, dated 
Sri linger the 28th November, men- 
tions that Letoo, the piiiicipal leader 
of tlie Pindaris, was advancing with 
fifteen thousand men, with the determi- 
nation of carrying as much ravage ami 
destruction as possible into the llaja's 
country, and that he liad been eiicouraged 
hy many of his followers, who had been 
dismissed from the Raja’s service, In 
conscquciicc of his coiuiectiou with the 
British Governiuent. It is also stated, 
that the climate was becoming very tiufa- 
vourable for held operations, 

Shah Shuja the cx-kiiig of Cabul still 
remains at Loodhiana with his family. 
Ill his application to the British govern- 
ment for protection, it was mentioned as 
a precedent that England had recently af- 
forded an asylum to the sovereign of 
Fiance, and had protected him against 
the power of an usurper ; they solicited 
similar refuge under a similar misfortune, 
and it was granted with every mark of 
hospitality and respect. 

A report was current at Calcutta in 
December last, fliat the Pindaris had 
again crossed the Nerhuda and entered 
Barar. 

A letter had been received from Ber- 
hamporc, mentioning, that the Peishwa’s 
army and four battalions of British troops 
had arrived at Aurangabad ; and that au 
attack had been made by the British on a 
h6dy of Piiidaris, udaf Bhutrooley, in 
which one hundred and fifty were killed, 
and an huhdred hprscs taken. 

Our adiriceB from Ardooy Malay are 


dated the 1st ultimo. Two luc^sciigci^ 
had ai'rived at Herat wiili leticis iuuii 
Prinec Hadjee Fccrozud Deeu, luqivaii.i- 
iiig the king, that the army < f Calhar 
Khawn had withdrawn from I h i at. 

Letters from the Upper Proi iuces uc 
quaint iis with tlie seizure of all the de- 
serters, v\!io lately absconded from the 
Kiirope.iii corps at Meerut, with iiitciition 
of entering into the service of the Raja 
of Kot Kangrah and other native pow^ets. 
Tliey were caught in the roar of Nalui, 
ill consequence of the active exertions of 
Lieutenant Ross, conimandJiig the Sii- 
nionn Ratfalloii. They have >inee been 
conve\ed hack (o Meerut, where they are 
now undergoing their trials. 

llis Majesty Shah Ukhiir went iu pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Shah Miirdun a 
few clays since. On this solemn occa- 
sion, the procession was swelled by the 
inescncc of the principal grandees of the 
imperial Court, and as it passed the gates 
of the fort, saluted by a discharge of ar- 
tillery from the batteries. There is no 
important news from .laypoor. The Ra- 
ja of that state, ever revolving the 
means of averting from his country the 
load of misery by wliicli it is now over- 
whelmed, has issued letters summoning 
all his powerful vassals to the capital; 
and has given directions for (he aiigmen- 
tatiou of tlie army. Both of these in- 
junctions have, from the total want of 
treasure, failed in the execution. Mah- 
tab Khaii is still before Kbooshalghur, 
and tlircuteiis to prolong the siege till the 
luiddlu of the liot season. Tlic Com- 
mandant of that fort has recently been 
joined by a large reinforcement under 
Ml.sr Shco Nnrayaii and Suroop Nnrayan. 
Constant caniionacles and partial skir- 
mishes occur. Mahtab is generally, from a 
want of cavalry, worsted in the latter. 
Hiija Buhadoor has pillaged a district in 
Jay(K>or more tiiaii ten miles in length. 
Mcer Khaii yet keeps on the mask of 
friendship towards Joudpore; but mat- 
ters there appear to be coming to a crisis, 
as his vakeel has left tlie city ; and Ra- 
ja Maun Singh again threatens a junction 
with Bapoo Jee Siiidhcea. The Indor 
papers say, tliat a large body of Pindai'is 
bad recently appeared in the vicinity of 
Puonah, and carried off two hundred 
horses horn tlic Peshwu's stables. Our 
latest accounts leave Runjeet Singh at 
Nadown, deeply engaged in squeezing 
treasure from his weaker neighbours. An 
envoy from the grand vizier of Cabool has 
reached Lahore, wiiere lie is treated with 
great distinction. — We have news from 
Cabool to the 15th of November. The 
court had left the capital in order to win- 
ter at Peshawiir, and was last encamped 
at a village named Secah Sung. Advices 
from Hlrat intimated that Hajee Feeroz 
Ooddeen, Governor of that city, urged by 
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the entreaties of the inhabitants of Khu- 
rasan, who are weary of the tyranny of 
their Persian masters, has sent hie son, 
Prince Muluk Kasim, with an army to 
Mushud. The fort of Kurku has been 
beleaguered by a son of Prince Kainrau, 
Governor of Candahar. Envoys from 
Sindh, Mooltan, and Ijcliih had been pre- 
sented at court, and graciously received. 
King Mahmood has written letters to 
Slier Moohommiid Khan, Governor to 
Leluh, and to Ubd-oos-Sumud Khan, of 
Daerni Deen Punah, requiring them on 
pain of the royal displeasure, to desist 
from the hostilities in which they have 
been lately engaged.— Sooltaii Moohura- 
innd Khan, brother of Yar Moohummud 
Khan, Governor of Peshawiir, remains 
at the head of alhiirs in Cabool during the 
absence of his Majesty from the scat of 
Govemiiieiit. We have no intelligence 
from Mooltan. 

Calcutta Government Gazette^ Janu^ 
ary 9, 1817.-^'riie campaign of Runjeet 
Sing to the Noorporc hills has closed, and 
nothing has been done, as expected, 
ag-ainst Cashmir. This warlike chief 
returned to Amnitsir, on the 13th ultimo, 
after having, with an iron hand, oppressed 
and pillaged almost every Pergunnah situ- 
ated between Kote Kangurali and that 
city, for the purpose of realizing his de- 
mands of revenue. He and his army left 
Chumba on the 6th of December, and 
having marched seventeen koss over a 
rugged and stony path, reached Hurwal 
in the evening. He dispatched a strong 
detachment of troops in advance to take 
]K)Sse8sion of the forts of Alumpore and 
Maungudda within the district of Ram- 
gudda. One fort had the temerity to fire 
upon the Raja's troops, but it was soon 
silenced, and Beer Sing, the proprietor 
of it, escaped. Runjeet Sing immediate- 
ly called together all tiie Zemindars and 
chief persons, and promi.sed them hi.s 
protection! Leaving garrisons in all the 
forts, he prosecuted his march, and suc- 
cessively passed Hurecana, Dusooha aod 
Goondwal. The Killadar of Dusooha 
abandoned the fort during the night, and 
it fell into the hands of the besiegers. 
Ne^vs rcachefl head-quarters, that Alum- 
pore and Maungudda had also fallen. 
Immense (quantities of grain, ammunition 
and specie, were found in the fort of 
Meeauee. The inhabitants of Ramgudda 
fled with all the property they could carry 
off 00 the approach of the army. A great 
number of horses, camels, aud guns, fell 
into the hands of the victors. Runjeet 
Sing wast nevertheless, grievously disap- 
pointed at the meagreness and unproduc* 
tiveness of the triumph, the property 
seized being of little comparative value. 
He again assembled all the Chiefs and 
Chowdrie, made them small presents, 
recommended them to oontioue quiet. 


and satisfied on their estates. Beer Sing 
and DewaSing, of Ramgudda, fugitives, 
and expelled from their lands, are repre- 
sented to be in great distress. Runjeet 
Sing left the great body of his army with- 
in one stage of Amrutsir, proceeding thi- 
ther attended by only a guard of about 
thirty siivvars. The Ukhbars state that 
he travelled the hist seven miles in a 
buggy. 

From Dhoolpore we learn that Rana 
Kcerut Singh of Gohud, had become de- 
ranged in his intellects in consequence of 
the sudden death of a favorite son. An 
article in the Ukhbars of a subsequent 
date notices his death, and it is stated 
that a person in authority hud proceeded 
from our provinces to Gohud, to arrange 
every thing respecting the family of the 
deceased on an equitable footing. 

The Bachelor’s second Ball on Thurs- 
day evening last was brilliantly attended ; 
and the dancing and promenade exhibited 
the best display of Calcutta beauty aud 
fa.shion. The arrangements were admi- 
rable aud the supper excellent.— Dec. 9. 

'Hie officers attached to the Staff of the 
Nagporc force, who were at this presi- 
dency, set off by Dawk on the 19lh inst. 
It is said that the force is ready to take 
the held. 

On Saturday Dec. 7th, the Medical 
friends of Dr. Shoolbred gave an elegant 
dinner at the town hail, on the occasion 
of his approaching departure for England. 
Upwards of sixty gentlemen sat down to 
dinner; and when the cloth was removed. 
Dr. William Rus.sell who presided, intro- 
duced the health of their worthy guest, in 
a very feeling and affectionate manner; 
and intimated, that by the retirement of 
Dr. Shoolbred the settlement was about 
to sustain a loss almost irreparable— that 
his great professional abilities and ex- 
tensive practice, had elevated him in the 
opinion of his professional brethren ; and 
that no man in his line had received or 
deserved a greater share of the public 
confidence— that the institution which 
had been so long under his charge, abun- 
dantly evinced the good effects of his skill 
and of his benevolence; and that he 
would carry with him to his native land, 
the good wishes and blessings of thou- 
sands who had benefited by his talents, 
and who by him bad been relieved from 
their sufferings. Dr. Russell concluded 
his excellent and appropriate address, of 
which we offer this very imperfect out- 
line, by proposing the health of Dr. 
Shoolbred, accompanied by the wish that 
he might long enjoy health, happiness and 
prosperity in his native country. The 
toast was received with enthusiasm by 
every person present ; and when the ac- 
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clamation had a little sub 3 ided, Dr. Shool- 
bred expressed his sense of the kindness 
of his friends, in language which denoted 
the real feelings of his heart; and the 
manner in w^ich the tribute of respect 
shown to him, was received and acknow- 
ledged, e.fhiiiitcd a pleasing instance of 
genuine sincerity on the one hand, and 
of manly gratitude on the other. Alany 
other toasts were .'tfterwards given, in- 
cluding the Prince Regent, the Queen and 
Royal Family, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, respectively preced(*d by observations 
from the chair ; and as the day justided 
a more than ordinary notice of the Farl of 
Moira, the President ti mk occasion to allude 
to it, in proposing his Lordshitt's hcaltli, 
which was received with particular satis- 
faction. The evening passed as might be 
expected in hilarity and conviviality, and 
Dr. Shoolbred unquestionably received 
evei 7 demonstration of esteem and re- 
spect, which his medical friends and their 
guests could manifest for liis private or 
professional character. 

Upwards of seven hundred guineas 
have already been remitted to Ireland 
from Calcutta for the support of tiie Bel- 
fast institution. The subscriptions from 
persons residing under the Presidency of 
Fort William already amount to thirteen 
hundred guineas. 

On Wednesday Dec. 4, the Governor 
General held a Durbar at the Government 
House, which was attended by the Vakeels 
of the native courts, and the principal 
inhabitants of Calcutta and its vicinity. 

The Portuguese ship the Marquis of 
Ai^ega has imported treasure to the 
amount of twelve hundred thousaud dol- 
lars. 

Calcutta Times f Dec. ,31, 1816.— We 
have republished below ii^m the Cal- 
cutta Gazette a paragraph respect iug Capt. 
Weathrall. We understand that on the 
piece of plate which is to be offered to 
him, the following inscription is intend- 
ed to be engraved. 

** Presented to Capt. M. T. Weathrall 
by the Merchants of Calcutta, in testimo- 
ny of their sense of his meritorious aud 
very eminent exertions in the cause of hu- 
manity, in having whilst in command of 
the ship Prince Blucher, rendered every 
practicable aid in saving the lives of a ma- 
jority of a detachment of H. M. 78th re- 
giment, who were wrecked on board the 
Frances Charlotte, on the Island of Pre- 
paris, on the night of the 5th Nov. 1816." 

We understand that the Supreme Go- 
vernment, impressed with a just sense of 
Capt WeathraH's signal humanity iu res- 
cuing the persons shipwrecked on the Pre- 
paris, have resolved on presenting live 
tlionsaud rupees to that gentleman. It is, 


we also believe, the iuteution of the vari- 
ous Insurance Societies of this city to offer 
to Captain Weathrall's acceptance a piece 
of Plate, with an address testifying their 
admiration of his very generous conduct 
on this distressing occasion. 

Supreme Courf, Jan. 9th, 1817. 
Extract from the Charge of Lord Chief 
Justice East. 

Ihe next crime, to which I think is 
right to call your particular attention, is 
one, I am ashamed to say, of the most 
common occurrence before the court, 
though in its nature and consequences 
must flagitious and destructive to the well 
being of society; I mean the crime of 
perjury. There are two diarges of this 
kind in the calendar : and without preju- 
dicing either, havmg no information be- 
fore me of the facts, 1 cannot but lament 
the grievous duty of those who adminis- 
ter the justice of the country to bear wit- 
ness, that there is scarcely a cause brought 
into court, which would not furnish 
grounds for one or more indictments for 
this offence. The frequency of it is no 
doubt mainly attributable to the want of 
religious and moral education amongst 
the people, for wiiich they themselves as 
they feel that want, and are the principal 
sufferers by it, must be the foremost to 
supply the remedy, by liberal institutions 
for the purpose. But there is a seconda- 
ry cause which has contributed not a lit* 
tie towards the frequency of the offence ; 
1 mean the disinclination which in funner 
times prevailed very generally, aud still 
operates, though in a less, and 1 am liap- 
py to observe in a declining degree, 
amongst reputable natives, to appear as 
witnesses in a com't of justice ; and which 
has led them too much to depend upon 
the testimony of inferior and dependant 
persons; as if the giving of testimony 
to the truth of facts before God, and^n 
the face of their country, for the benefit 
of the injured, and the advancement of 
justice, truth, and good faith, amongst 
men, were a mean function, unworthy of 
a man of rank, respectability, or good 
sense, and fit only for subordinate ones ; 
an idea more prejudicial, and unworthy of 
a man either of rank, respectability, or 
good sense, cannot he stated. The wit- 
nesses who offer their testimony in a court 
of justice, take a share, as it were, iu the 
dispensation of that awful power which 
is given to us, to protect the lives, the 
lil^ties, the characters, and the proper- 
ties of our fellow subjects, and to punish 
and redress all trangressions against them. 
This consideration alone ought to elevate 
the character and feeling of every honest 
witness in his own estimation, and In 
that of his fellow subjects, that the law, 
of Ids country have given him 1^ power, 
and imposed upon him the honorable 
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duty of bearing witness to the truth in 
these high and momentous matters. The 
witness is not the servant of the party by 
whom he is called, but the servant of 
God and of justice, in tlie face of his 
countrymen he solemnly calls for the bles- 
sing of the Almighty upon him, as he 
shall righteously declare the truth, the 
Whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
upon the issue to be tried between party 
and party. It is impossible to affix a 
higher sanction to the just performance of 
any duty : and the sanction is well wor- 
thy of the occasion, when the nature and 
extensive effects of the power and duty 
exercised by the individual witness at the 
time is duly considered. The witness, 
therefore, who previously gives false evi- 
dence in any particular, or deposes to a 
fact of which he is ignorant, whether it 
be true or not, dishonors himself in the 
highest degree ; injures his own relations, 
friends, and countrymen, by rendering 
Insecure, as far as his example goes, their 
lives, liberties, character, and property, 
tnd rejects the blessing of tlod upon his 
Allure lift*. I have .said thus much iipo.i 
the general nature of this offence, in or- 
der, as far as I am able, to dispel the gross 
and fatal ignorance which prevails upon 
it among the people, nniijber.s of whom 
arc always to be fi)und ready to sell their 
conscience to those who will pay them 
for it, or in whose service they are en- 
gaged; by which vile traffic, both tlie 
giver and the taker are debased tind pol- 
luted ; and both are equally subjected to 
the same severe and infamous punishment 
of the law. If indeed there be any differ- 
ence in the degree of ofTeiice holwccii the 
perjurer and the suborner of perjuiy^, the 
latter may justly be considered as the 
more infamous criminal, for he is not 
only guilty of every false word uttered by 
the other at his instigation, but has the 
additional guilt of having seduced him to 
hi.s condemnation. 


Extract of a Letter^ dated Camp at 
Kame, 27th of December, \fii6, from 
Mt0or Lushin^ton, commanding the 
Mh Regt, Native Cavalry, 

Having received intelligence at ten 
o’clock p. m. on the night of the 25th, 
that the Pindaris had made their appear- 
and at Sogaum early on that day, I put 
Che regiment in motion at Peepulwarree 
towards that place at one o’clock on the 
morning of the 26th. Three miles from 
Peepulwarrec one of the Galloper guns 
upset, and the axletree broke. I left it 
behind, taking along with me the Limber, 
Md leaving four troopers to see it convey - 
w to Peepulwarree by the villagers. At 
lUdOovy, after descending a stony pass, 
one of the wheels of the remaining Gal- 
loper gun fell to pieces.— I left it at Ra- 


joory with two troopers, and desired the 
head man of the , place to get it conveyed 
within the walls of the fort. 

1 reached Sogaum at seven o’clock, 
twenty-two miles, and learned that a 
body of Pindaris, between two and three 
thousand, had attacked that place, and 
beeu beat off on the morning of the 25th, 
and left it about noon, taking the road to 
Kanie in an easterly direction. Having 
made the requisite arrangements, 1 direct- 
ed the recruits, sick, led horses, heavy 
baggage and followers, to remain at wSo- 
gaiiiii, under the proteetion of the gun 
troop, and rear guard, consisting of one 
jemadar, one havildar, two iiaigues and 
forty troopers, and at half past seven 
o’clock, a. in. I proceeded on to Kame, 
twenty miles, with 350 rank and file, 
and arrived there prceiscly at noon. I 
was here informed tlie Pindaris had halt- 
ed during the night close to the place, and 
had inarched at day-light, and were sup- 
posed not to he very far distant, having 
been employed during the day, firing and 
plundering several villages in the iieigh- 
hourhood. — j*4aviiig already marched forty- 
three miles, 1 halted for tluee-qiiarters of 
an hour, to water and refresh the men 
niid horses, as well as that short time 
wonld allow, and then proeeeded in the 
same direct ion the Pindaris h.ad taken. 

At Feeprec, seven miles fioni Kame, I 
learnt w’ltli much s.'iti.stacthm, that the 
whole body of Pindaris were halted at 
Cowah, distant about three miles from 
Peepree, and were said to be at that mo- 
ment taking ihcir meal. T pushed on at 
a hri.sk pace, and on ascending a rising 
ground, found the information literally 
correct, and the regiment within one thou- 
sand yards of the enemy. 

The surprise was complete, the success 
proportionate, and though the Pindaris 
were not two minutes before they were 
on their horses, and flying in various di- 
rections, yet the ground wjis so fiwoura- 
ble to pursuit, and it was kepi up by the 
pursuing divisious for ten miles, with such 
ardour, that I cannot estimate their loss 
from the several reports I have received, 
at less than seven or eight hundred killed 
and wottnded, together with a great num- 
ber rendered incapable of pursuing their 
plundering excursion, by the loss of their 
horsed. Battiah, the man who was at 
the head of the party, escaped with abol^t 
two hundred of the best mounted, and 
went off in a southerly direction, and 1 
am of opinion, that he will scarcely be 
able to re-assemble, at the utmost, more 
than four' or five hundred of bis late phr- 
ty ; wld which 1 learn was estimated at 
three thousand. Including the pursuit 
and return to Cowkh, 1 eiftimkte the dis- 
tance gone over by the regiment, from 
one in the morning to six at night, on the 
26th, at seventy miles. 
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TUougli I have ouly one casualty to re- 
port to you, yet 1 feel it a most painful 
duty ; for in Captain Darke the service 
lias lost a gallant and excellent officer, 
and tlie regiment has been deprived of 
a brother officer, highly respected and es- 
teemed. He fell shortly after I ordered 
ilie pursuit to commence, by a thrust 
from a spear, which proved almost in- 
stantly fatal. 

1 marched from Cowah to this plai;e 
this morning, and expect tliat part of 
tlie regiment, with tlie biiggage, left .at 
Sugaum, to rejoin me to-morrow morn- 
ing. As after the fatigue the regiment 
lias undergone, a halt is most desirable, 
especially for the horses, several of which 
have died from fatigue, 1 shall iialt at this 
place for one or two days, and then pro- 
ceed by easy marches, towards Aliined- 
iiuggur. 

The Calcutta papers contain the follow- 
ing eulogium on the inemory of a gallant 
officer who fell in the late war with 
Nepal. 

On Wednesday, the 28th of Feb. 1816. 
whilst gallantly opposing a desperate at- 
tack of the Guurkhas upon the advanced 
posts of Major General Sir David Och- 
terloiiy's army, near Muckwiuipore, W'as 
killed, Lieut. James Bases Terrell, Adju- 
tant of the 1st battalion 29th, or Marine 
Hegiment. 

Few incidents ha\'c excited more gene- 
ral sympathy than the fate of this pro- 
mising officer whose enterprising zeal and 
laudable auxiety to see service, had indu- 
ced him to resign the situation of Adju- 
tant of his corps at Barrackpore, and vo- 
lunteer to serve as a subaltern officer with 
its detached flank companies in the 8ch 
grenadier battalion. 

He had left Calcutta by dawk, at his 
ow'n personal expense, only on the 6th of 
last month, and had arrived at Bitchccota, 
at, the camp of the centre brigades, on the 
16th of the same month, having posted on 
horseback across the country from Dina- 
pore. 

Lieutenant Terrell first joined the 15th 
rcgUneiit, as the 4th brigade was about 
to upon the enemy's stockades in 

the, Ch^iali Ghatee Pass. When the 
15th regiment received orders to remmn 
at thlspaet. Lieutenant Terrell, joined 
the 4th reglnient; and from thia corps, 
as it had been ordered to remain in. pro- 
tection of Che fortified depot at Etoown- 
dah» he .waa, removed, on the 27tli of 
February, jn^;th,n*2d battalion 25th re- 

Oa the 2fitli, , Lieutenant Terrell com- 
manded'the detachment of three oompa^ 
idea, ordered to take posseaaion. of the 
hfij ^/nmt>of..the. left flank of General 
Odttejdony's aijiny-; a post of infijnitie im- 
portance^ evacuated by thfi enemy Jo the 


morning of that day. In Hie course of 
the afternoon, the enemy made a despe- 
rate attempt to regain this position, but 
their attack, although supported by great 
superiority of force and by artillery, was 
obstinately and most ably resisted, until 
the gallant young leader fell. He had ex- 
posed himself in a great degree, during 
the action, and his body was afterwards 
found covered with sabre wounds. 

Thus fell, at the early age of twenty- 
three years, one of the most promi^)iIlg 
officers of this army. As a soldier, none 
could surpass him j'n zeal or gallantry. 
As an oflicer, lie was devoted to his pro- 
fession : and in lii.s situation of Adjutant 
of a native corps, be was as much dis- 
tingaislu'd for energy, vigilance and tem- 
per, as fur a tliorougli knowledge of the 
duties of Ins ofiice and indefatigable ap^ 
plication in their discharge. He was 
skilled in the Persian, Hindustani, and 
Malay languages. During his services at 
Bencoolen, he had acquired an intimate 
and critical knowledge of the last tongue. 

In private life Lieut. Terrell was uni- 
versally beloved and respected ; and the. 
memory of the many valuable qualities of 
his heart, will be long cherished with re- 
gret by those who wtfc blessed with his 
friendship. How much he was prized by 
his own regiment, the following orders 
issued by the commanding officer, will 
best evince 

‘ Battalion Orders^ by Colonel Loveday^ 

commanding \st battalion 2{ith regt, 

‘ Barrackpore^ March 11, 1816, 

* Colonel liOveday is certain that he an- 
ticipates the general sense of the officers 
of this corps, when he requests them to 
wear a mourning crape for a period of 
three months, as a mark of their high 
respect and esteem for the character of 
the late Lieutenant and Adjutant James 
Bates Terrell, whose amiable disposition 
and manly virtues so justly eudeared him 
to the hearts of his brother officers. 

* To those who have known Lieutenant 
Terrell long, and have had many oppor- 
tunities of appreciating his merits, his 
fall in the prime of life must ever be a 
source of regret ; but they have still one 
cousolatiou to alleviate their grief for his 
loss — ^hc fell nobly in the discharge of bis 
duty, after having, by his example on the 
28th, excited a degree of devotion in the 
Sepoys, which tended greatly to the suc- 
cess of the day. He fell, where it had 
ahvays been his most earnest wish to die. 
—in the field of battle.’ 

The officers at Barrackpore have it ia 
contemplation to erect a. Cenotaph' at that 
station, to the memory of this excellent 
young man, * to perpetuate the remem- 
brattce of his professional gaUantry and 
private worth.* 
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CIVIL ArroiNTMENTS. 

Mr. William Robert Jeiiniiifl:s, Head 
Assistant and Secretary to the Resident. 

Mr. Walter Nisbet, Siib-Secrctary to 
the Board of Trade in the ' Coinmercjal 
Department. 

Captain James Young, of the Honora- 
ble Company’s Artillery, to officiate as 
Secretary to Govcinmcut in the Mili- 
tary Department. 

Captain John Craigle, of the 24th Reg. 
N. Iiif. Assistant to the Secit>tary to 
Government in the Military Department. 

Mr. John Adam, to officiate as Chief 
Secretary to the Government. 

Mr. Archib^ild Trotter, Co officiate as 
Secretary to the Goveninient in the Pub- 
lic Department. 

Dr. Tlioinas Casey, Superin Cendant of 
the Botanic Garden. 

Dec, 27, 1817.— Mr. A. I. Colvin, As- 
siAiaiit to the Superiutendant of Police in 
fJje Lower Provinces. 

Mr. W. Forrester, Registrar of the 
Zillah Court at Cutac. 

Mr. D. C. Smyth, Registrar of the 
Zillah Court at Hoqgly. 

Mr. R. C. Parks, Registrar of the Zillah 
Court at Rajeshahy. 

£. C. Me Naghtcn, Esq. Barrister at 
Law, and B. Turner, Esq. were appoint- 
ed Sheriff ami Deputy Sheriff of Calcutta, 
for 1817. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Comet Edward John Honywood, to 
be Lieutenant from the 30th Nov. 1816. 

Lieutenant W. P. Cooke, of the 3d 
reg. N. 1. to be Deputy Judge Advocate 
General to the 2d and 3d Divisions of the 
Field Army. 

Captain H. E. Page, of the Invalid 
Estabtlshmeiit, to be Fort Adjutant at 
Monghier, from the 16th October last. 

The Governor General iu Council, is 
pleased to appoint Captain Ball of the 
14th reg. of N. I. to the situation of act- 
ing Fort Adjutant and Barrack Master at 
Agra, until Lieutenant Arnold shall be 
able to take charge of the appointment. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to establish the following Staff 
Appointments for the Nagpore Subsidary 
Force: viz.— 

Captain W. Henley, of the 24th reg. 
N, 1. to be Assistant Adjutant General. 

Lieut. H. C. Saudys of the 14tb reg. of 
N. 1. to be Deputy Assistant Quarter 
Master General, his rank as such in the 
Department to be setttled hereafter. 

Senior Ensign James T omas Kennedy 
to be Lieutenant from the 5th Nov. 1816. 

Senior Ensign George Frederick Agar, 
to be Lieutenant from the 15th Nov. 1816. 

Mr. Q. £. Law, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary to the Government in the Political 
Department. 

Mr. E. S, Montague, Assistant Secre- 
taiy m the Persian Secretary’s Office. 


Capt. Lieut. James Ferris, to be Cap- 
tain of a Company, with rank, from the 
17th January, 1816. 

Lieut. Samuel Parlby, to be Captain- 
Lieutenant, with rank, from the 8 th of 
June, 1816. 

Lieutenant Fire-worker John Buck, to 
be Lieutenant from the same date, vice 
Parlby, promoted. 

\2thHeg.Nat. //?/.— Capt. Lieut. Alex. 
Me Leod, to be Captain of a Company 4 
Lieut. Broadfield Sissmore, to be Captain- 
Lieutenant; Ensign Charles Welland, to 
be Lieutenant. — In succession to Sharp, 
retired with rank from the 29th Sept. 
1816, vice Woollett deceased. 

13 /A Reg, Nat, /«/’.— Capt. Lieutenanf 
Hugh Davidson, to be Captain of a Com- 
pany, vice Bettesworth, whose promotion 
has not taken effect, with rank, from the 
19tli Sept. 1816, vice Burgh, promoted. 

Lieutenant W. Pickersgill, to be Cap- 
tam>Lieutenant from the same date, vice 
Davidson. 

Ensign Malcolm Nocolson, to be Lieu- 
tenant from the same date, vjee Pickexs- 
gill. 

24/A Reg, Nat. Inf, — Capt. Edmund 
Cartwright, tn be Major ; Capt. Lieut. 
Thomas Dutidas, to be Captain of a Com- 
pany ; Lieut. Philip Brewer, to be Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant ; Ensign David Sherriff, 
to be Lieutenant.— From the 20th Sept. 
1816, in succession to While, promoted. 

26/ A Reg, Nat. /f^.— Senior Lieutenant 
and Brevet Captain W. Dunlop, to be 
Captain-Lieutenant; Ensign Philip W. 
Petre, to be Lieutenant,— From the 1st 
October, 1816. 

Tile following appointmeots are made 
by his Lordship in Council 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fetherston, of the 
Invalid Establishment, to command the 
1st Bat. of Native Invalids, vice Dick, 
returned to Europe. 

Lieut. Liudesay, of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, to execute the alterations and im- 
provements ordered to be made to the 
Custom House Ghaut at Calcutta. 

Lieutenant Hei*bert, of the 1st Bat. 8 th 
Reg. N« I. to be Assistant to Capt. Hodg- 
son employed on a Survey in the Province 
of Kamaoon, with the established al- 
lowance of Sicca Rupees 100 per mensem. 

Lieut. W. 6. Waicot, of the Reg. of 
Artillery, is appointed to the Staff Situa- 
tion of Commissary of Stores, with the 
Nagpore Subsidiary Force. 

Surgeani»^T\\t Governor General in 
Council has been pleased to appoint Mr. 
Assistant Surgeon Lancaster, to aid In 
the performance of the medical duties of 
the Residency of Fort Marlbro’ and its 
dependencies. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Jameson, to be 
Senior permanent Assistant Surgeon at 
the General Hospital at the Presidenqr, 
vice Nicholson appointed to succeed Mrw 
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^llrgeou Sln>olbi'cil, in the charge of Cal 
ciiita Native Hospital. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Andrew Wood, 
t(t be permanent Assistant Surgeon at the 
<ieueral Hospital at the PrcsideiK:y, vice 
Jameson. 

run LOUGHS. 

The luulcniientioncd officers liaviiig re • 
spectively furnished the prescribed certiti> 
cates from the medical and pay depart- 
are permitted to rctui'u to Europe 
Oil Turlough. 

Capt. Lieut. Hugh L. Playfair of the 
A'Cgiineiit of Artillery. 

Capt. Francis Dickson of the 26th regt. 
of Native Inf. 

Lieut. George Spellersy of the 7th regi- 
ment do. 

iMr. Assistant Hough of the 17th regt. 
*»f Native Inf. 

Mr. As.^ist Surgeon William Fitidcn of 
'.he Ith re^'t. of Nat. luf. 

Lieut. James Lindsay of the 8th regt. 
Nat. Jnf. 

Lieut. C, Chrislie of the 4th regt. N. I. 
ut prc'^ent attached to the 4th llengal Vo- 
2 nil leer battalion. 

Capt. J. Clarke of the 4tli regt. N. I. 
Major Keble of the 28th regt. N. 1. 
Lieut. B. Blake 24th regt. N. 1. 

Lieut. K. C. Andree of the 4th regt. 
Lieut. P. M. Hay, Adjutant 1st bat. 28th 
>x'gt. N. I. 

Mr. Surgeon .Tames Hare, iM. D. 

Lieut. 15. Pearce of the 5th regt. N. 1. 
Colonel P.obcrt Haldane of the 30th 
regt. N. I. 

Lieut. Patrick Dudgeon, 10th do. 

Lieut. Wni. Lockhart, 17th do. 

Lieut. C. H. Raymond, 20th do. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon John Buiicc, at- 
tachefl to tlic civil station of (^awnpore. 

Ilcsignatwn, 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon, F. I. Gibb, hav- 
ing produced the prescribed certificate 
fioin the pay department, is permitted at 
his own request to resign the service of 
the Hou. Company, and to return to 
Europe. 

BIRTHS. 

10. Nov. At Allahabad, the lady of H. Gibson, 
Esq. Garrison Surg. of a son. 
e4. At Barrackpeire, lady of Lieut, N. Wallace, 

> S7th Regt. of a daughter. 

At Dacca, the lady of E. C. Lawrence, Esq. of 
the Civil Service, of a son. 
t6. At Alliporc, lady of Lieut. Lamb, Adj. Cal- 
cutta Militia, of a daughter. 

Dec. 4 . Mrs. M. A. Dowling, of a son. 

6. Mrs. C, Cornelius, senr. of a son. 

7. Wife of Mr. I. C. Cavendish, of a daughter. 
9* At Lucknow, lady of Lieut. Wredd. Pogson, 

.94th N. I. of a son. 

Lady of Capt. T. 6. Street, country service, of 
i ttlll bom daughter. 

At Dlggah, the widow of the late Lieut. Goad, 
9MliN.>It of a eon, 

10 . Garden Reach, Mrs. 1 . 1 . Fitzpatrick, of 
a son . 
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14. At Allypore, lady of Captain I. Canning. 
Com. Prov. Batt. of Moorshedabad, a 
daughter. 

17. Lady of Lieut. Col. Shaw, H. M. 39 th foot 

of a daughter. ' 

90ihr Mrs. E. Sandford, of a daughter. 

99. Mrs. Clianett Green, of a son. 

Lately the lady ot Major C. Sealv, of n son. 

Lately at Gazipore. the lady of C. W. Horiot. 
Esq. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. ig. At Patna, by tlie Rev. Julius rroar, 
Mr. I. D4! Rozario, to Mias Bleunora. elilcsi 
daughter of Mr. 1. Mills. 

30 . P. S. Ilewctt, Esq. Cornet of H. M, stU or 
Royal liish Dragoons, to Miss Sarah Bush. 

Dec. s. Mr. F. E. B. Foibes, to Miss M. A. 
Wliitc. 

g. Mr. R. Eaton, Conductor of Ordnance, to 
Miss M. Keinpson. 

Mr. C. Winter, to Mrs. Crosthwaite. 

Mr. I. LIcuclyn, riiurch and Vestry Clerk, *0 
Miss A. Slieppcrd. 

Mr. 1. Snnnders. Jimr. to Mrs, M. A. Arson. 

Mr. T. G. O'iinter, to Miss Sarah Hooper. 

10 LiiHit. I. Paterson, isth N. 1. to Mk.*’ 
Louish .Dawes. 

F. Bovvyear, lute of II. M. 63il toot, lo Mrs. 

Cliarlotlo Garside, widow. 

16 . k Blade, Jiinr. Esq. to Miss M. Goodall. 
91. H. W. Beddy, QuaTter-ma»ter Serj. 9 d dtvis. 

Acid artillery, to Mrs. A. IJughcs. 

24. W. Siewiitt Esq. of Tirhoot, to Mu'S Eh/.. 
Hunter. 

DEATHS. 

Nov. 10. At Allahabad, the infant son of 11, 
Gibson. Esq. 

ij. At Patna, Mr. 1. II. Martin, late an r\j- 
niUicrin the Boaid of Revenue. 

At Allahabad. Mr. 1, Boyd, Conduct ir of Ord- 
nance, leaving a widow and sijc childicii. 

Mr. 1. Roberts, of the Adj.-Gcn. office, 

18 . AtCawnpore, Mr. .S.G. Benjamin. 

10 . Son of Lieut, and Adj. Mackenzie, 11. M. 
65th Regt, foot. 

21 . AtCawnpore, Major £. Coole, H. M. I4tli 
Regt. 

24. Mr, G, H. Meyer, Assist, in Secret Poln. 

and Foreign depariineiit. 

97 . Mr. J. Morns. 

26. At Cawnporc. Lieut. I. R. Shawe, H. M. 

24th Light Dragons. 

99 . Mrs. M. A. D'Souzo. 

At Fertaubgiirh, Capt, and Quarter-master, I. 

Rainey, 7th Native Cavalry. 

SO. At 'Benares, Emma Alihca, infant daughtin* 
of Mu}. L. B. Mi>rris, 3d. R^t. N, 1. 

Dec. 1. Mrs. C. Grant. 

5. Infant daughter of Mr. 6. Gill. 

8. At Mirzapore, Margaret Louisa, eldest daui;h- 
ter of Capt. Blake, I3tli N. 1, 

24. Ml. T. Stewart, merchant. 

23. Mr, E. Hyland, Head Master of the lower 
orphan school. 

97- Mr. I. Peter, butcher, aged 95 years. 
Johannes Sarkies, Esq. 

Mrs. D. Reeves. 

Lately at Cawnpore, Lieut. R.C. Wogan, H. M. 
66ih Regt. 

At Mirzapore in Oct. last, Capt. C. W. Burton, 
8thN. I. 

Jan. 99. Wm. Myers, Esq. much and justlv la- 
mented by his numerous relativs and Irlends. 


MADRAS. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
dated Nagpore^ \bth Sept, 1816. 

The mons<H>D has been here uncom- 
monly violent, and the quantity of rain 
which has hitherto fitlJep is nearly double 
that of many former mousoons. The 
camp has liowevec beeu very healthy and 
oocs^oual intervals of fair weather have 
afforded opportunities of hunting 

Voi,. IV. 2 C 
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in which inaKiiatiiinous sport our party 
was successful, having shot a fine tigress. 
An immense royal tiger, which had car- 
ried death and destruction to the very 
houses of the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of his haunts for some years, escap- 
ed from the elephants, after receiving se- 
ven shots ; this animal had killed several 
followers and wounded some sepoys ; he 
has since returned to his usual place, and 
may be expected to afford very fine sport. 
Wiiilst the country abounds in beasts of 
prey of every deseription, you will not 
meet with a single, head of game in a 
day's marcli. Peacocks, arc in abund- 
ance, and some rock pigeon. 

The couiitry possesses CVC17 beauty pe- 
culiar to Indian srciiery. The hydro- 
jjiiobia, made its nppearaiiee amongst the 
canine tribe. Several of our followers 
wei% bitten, but only one fiital case has 
come to niy notice. The disease is sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by some 
wolves, which had stolen into the lines 
ovcr-iiiglit for prcdatoi7 pur^ioscs. 


Felrmfy Sd.-^The spring races having 
concluded on the first of this month, a 
private match was decided between two 
hrst-ratc winning horses, Mountaineer 
and Favourite. The first was a four mile 
heat, and after some desperate running 
neck and neck until they came to the 
distance post. Mountaineer made a won- 
derful effort and won the race by about 
three lengths. 

Tlic second race was a three mile heat 
between the same horses, cairying the 
same weight, nine stone. This was 
also a beautiful heat, and Mountaineer 
having won the first race contrary to ge- 
neral expectation, excited considerable 
interest. Mountaineer ^igaiii behaved 
nobly, but Favourite won the race with 
ditHcuIty. Both horses were rode this 
last race to the admiration of every be- 
holder. A few private matches arc to be 
decided to-morrow and are expected to 
afford sport. 

On Friday last, His Excellency theCom- 
mander-iii-Chief, paid a visit of ceremony 
10 His Highness the Nabob at Chepuak 
Palace, and was received with the accus- 
tomed ceremonies. His Highness return- 
ed the visit on the following day at the 
Ameer Baug, under the usual salutes 
from the Fort Saluting 3attei7. 

We have now the pleasure to communi- 
cate to our readers that the bpdy of Pin- 
daris which escaped from Ganjam about 
the 30th of December, was intercepted 
as anticipated, by detachment f^m 
the force under Col. Adams, on the 24th 
of last month. A dispatch was received 
in town by express on Monday lugbt, de- 


tailing the particulars. On the 23d in 
the morning Captain Caulfield, command- 
ing a squadron of the 5th Native Cavalry, 
received intelligence that the Pindaris 
were expected at Cliandwar that evening 
or on the following day, and that they in- 
tended proceeding westward by the route 
of Chaiidcali, Cowreeah, Kiet’liee, and 
Uanipoor. Captain Caulfield left his po- 
sition on the mornrng of the 24th, pushed 
on to Chaiideali Chowrah, and arrived at 
that place at eleven o’clock. He was 
there informed that they had marched bj 
Chandeeah towards Belharee, and that 
their numbers iimounted to about fonr 
thousand. 'I'he squadron was i:ninediate- 
ly put in motion, and on reaching the 
villiige of Bclhout infunnation was re- 
ceived of the Pindaris having passed 
through that place only three hours be- 
fore. A march of thirty miles had al 
ready been made, and the day was far 
advanced,— but Captain Cairiiiebl was de- 
termined to use every effort to overtake 
them, and accordingly the cavalry set off 
at a long trot, which enabled them to come 
within sight of the enemy's camp a quar- 
ter of an hour before sun-set. Unforia- 
iiately however at the moment of charg- 
ing, they discovered a deep nullah In ad- 
vance, which could only be passed in sin- 
gle files. The delay occasioned by this 
untoward interruption gave the marau- 
ders lime to mount, and though they 
were, pursued and attacked with grcsii 
bravery, they nevertheless continued their 
flight in regular columns, keeping well 
together, and protected in some measure 
by the darkness of the evening. The ca- 
valry followed them four miles bcyoiH) 
Cowreeah, when their progress was im- 
peded by a second and more difficult nul- 
lali. The havoc made among the Pinda- 
ri.s was however considerable, four hun- 
dred of them having been killed in the at- 
tack. Had the light lasted an hour long- 
er, or had his force been greater, it is 
supposed that not a hundred men could 
have escaped. On our side one trooper 
and eight horses were wounded, and five 
horses missing. About four hundred hor 
ses large and small belonging to the ene- 
my, fell into the hands of the cavalry, 
and plunder to the value of about fire or 
six thousand rupees. Jackets of an offi- 
cer and two Subadars of the 22d Madras 
N, 1. were found among the spoils. 

In addition to this successful enter- 
prize, we have the pleasure to record ano- 
ther which was executed on the night of 
the 14th of January, to the southward of 
Cormulla, by Major Macdowall, com- 
nandiog a detachment of Infantry and 
the Silladar horse. Having received in- 
formation that a small party of Pindaris 
had just plundered a village near Oomurg, 
he preceded in that direction. TheBuk- 
shce of the Silladar horse had pi^ed up 
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two wounded men on his niarcli and sent 
Them to the Major, to whom on being 
fU'omised a reward, they pointed out the 
i^pot where a body of u thousand Pindaris 
was at that time liaiting, and that a ano- 
ther body of about two thousand were 
>omc miles in the rear. The detachment 
was immediately ordered to fall in at nine 
o'clock that night, leaving an officer and 
eighty men in charge of the camp. The 
march commenced at half past ten. The 
force consisted of three hundred atid twen- 
ty-five firelocks and a thousand of the Sil- 
ladar horse. At three o'clock in the 
morning they reached the Piridari en- 
campment, which was completely taken 
by surprise. The detacliment observed 
such strict order and silence during the 
whole of the night march, that it was 
within one yard of them bciore they were 
aware of its ajiproach, and a fire of mus- 
ketry was instantly opened upon them. 
Koiised from their sleep by this dreadful 
visitation, they sprung up and lied with 
the greatest precipitation, leaving all their 
plunder behind them. The Silladar horse 
pursued them to a considerable distance 
and cut up a great number. Twenty-six 
bodies were found where the surprise took 
place. When day broke a strong band of 
them was discovered about a mile off, but 
they iled on the approach of the Silladar 
horse, which after a successful pursuit of 
several miles counted one hundred and 
twenty-five men killed and sixty wound- 
ed, besides about a thousand horses, eight 
hundred of which have been taken and 
are of the best description. 

Tlic.se parties of Pindaris appear to 
have been commanded by a chief of the 
name of Buksoo. After these destructive 
engagements they proceeded to the iiorth- 
wai'd with the greatest expedition. Ma- 
ny are described to be wounded, without 
arms and clothing, and they .only stopt 
to seize the blankets of the natives whom 
they chanced to puss in the fields. The 
report of the operations just detailed is 
dated Peiitsanjec, near Cariuulla, the Ifith 
January, and it is said that there is not 
another body of Pindaris to the south- 
ward of that place. The only loss on 
our side is stated to be two men of the 
Silladar horse, killed, and five wounded. 

Having given the above particulars we 
shall now trace the track which the Pin- 
daris had followed, to evade the troops 
which had been posted in several parts of 
the Dekaii to intercept them. The party 
from Ganjam had kept so far to the east- 
ward that they crossed the small branch- 
es of the Nerbuda between Munlah and 
Sohagpore, pushing still further north- 
ward to the latter place, to avoid the de- 
tachments of our troops known to be on 
the south banks of the river, and unin- 
formed of the approach of the Nagpore 
subsidiary force under Colonel Adams. 


Belharee, from whence Captain Caulfield 
was detached to Chaiidceah Cowreeah, is 
about forty miles to the N.N.E. of Gur- 
rah on the NcriHulda, so that they intend- 
ed to return to their native hills iti a line 
parallel with that river and at the distance 
of about forty miles to the northward. 
But their views have been fortunately and 
gallantly frustrated. The route of the 
body of Pindaris encountered by Afnjor 
Macdowall however shews in a still great- 
er degree their dread of meeting with any 
military force, by the imineiise sweep 
of country they made to keep out of dan- 
ger. In both cases they were arrested 
and attacked, when they had nearly ac- 
complished their purpose. From the ac- 
counts given to Major Macdowall by one 
of his prisoners, it appears that the party 
to which lie belonged, was the same that 
passed in front of Major Fair's post on 
the 12th of November, and amounted 
when it left the Nerbuda to upwards of 
two thousand men. <They advanced by 
the route of .Seony and Kaiutcg, leaving 
Nagpore on the right, and Chaiidah on 
the Left. It passed Eidclabad, Indoor, 
and Bedcr, and penetrated to the Kistiia, 
leaving Kalbergah on the right. Moving 
up the left bank of the river it took the 
direction of Puiulruporc, which it left to 
the westward, passing south of CarmuJla 
and Tooljapore, to the spot on which it 
was so braiely attacked and routed by 
Major Macdowall. 

The distance traversed in this circuitous 
route from the Nerbuda to Cannulla 
cannot be less than six hundred miles, 
and from thence northward it may be 
about three hundred more to their homes. 
They will return thither with little more 
than a skeleton of tlieir force, and depriv- 
ed of the wealth which they had accumu- 
lated ill the early part of their career. 
The signal chiistisemeiit which they have 
thus experienced this season will, wc 
have no doubt, paralizc their resolution 
and damp their courage for any future 
tensive depredation. 

Letters received some few days ago 
from Chunar meution that a body of Pin- 
daris had just appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Mirzapore. Subsequeut accounts 
however sliew that the report is entirely 
without foundation. 

Letters from Madras state, that appre- 
hensions were generally entertained in 
the northern Circars, that the Pindaris 
would make an effort this season to enter 
Cutak. Precautions have been taken to 
guard the places which were subjected to 
their last visitations, and the passes have 
been occupied by strong detachments ; a 
large body of Pindaris, about the be^n- 
ning of this month was hovering between 
Hyderabad and Jauliia, but the rumours 
on the coast state, that the Marauders 
intend to' proceed towards Jugannauthj 
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if they can elude the vigilance of our ar- 
mies and detachments. 

Mr. Hermanson has provisionally as- 
sumed the charge of the government of 
Tranquebar. 

Madras^ Oct. 'M)tk, ISIG.—This is to 
give notice ib the public, that a new flag 
staff light blusc has been erected on 
Hope Island, in Coringa Hay, and that 
the bearings, with the »!epth of water, 
for different sized ships, anchoring in the 
hay, taken from two different surveys, are 
as follow : 

1st. For ships of 5 or 600 tons, bring 
tin; flag staff on Hope Island, to bear 
S. S. E. ; Jaggernaickporani two pagodas 
N. W. b. W. well open, and the great 
hoHse at Coringa, S. S. W. § VV. ; the 
mouth of Coringa RhTr bearing S. VV'. 
i S. well open ; where you may anchor in 
lour fathoms at low water, soft ground. 
For middling sized ships, the flag staff 
on Hope Island to bear S. S. E § E. ; and 
the great house at Coringa S.W. by S. ^ S. ; 
.laggernaickporain two jiagodas N.VV. 
^ \V. where you may anchor in quar- 
ter less Three fathoms a* low water, ^"or 
small vessels, the flag staff on Hope Is- 
land to bear S. E. b.S. ; and the great 
house at Corinj,a S. W. b. S. ; .lag^cr- 
naickporaui pagodas N. VV. ; wlicre you 
will have good anelioragcin two fathoms ^ 
Coringa Kw er’s mouth, bearing S. VV. ^ 
S. off the nearest shore, about or 3 
miles. 

2d. For tlic lion. Company’s East India 
ships bring the flag staff on Hope Island 
to bear S. b. E. ; and .laggeruaickporam 
two pagodas w’iile open ; the centre of 
them N. VV^ b. VV'. large house at Coringa, 
i S. ; wli(M-e you will have a quarter Je.^s 
five fathoms, at low water, soft ground. 

The flag staff in Hope Island to bear .S. 
^ E. and Jaggerimickporain two pagodas, 
wdde open ; the centre N. VV'. b. § VV. the 
largi^ house at Coringa S. VV^. § 8. a little 
southerly, and Coringa River’s mouth wide 
open, S. VV. you will have quarter less 
six fathoms, at low water. 

^ The flag staff on Hope Island to bear 
8, ^ E. and Jaggcrnaickporain two pago- 
das wide ; the center of them N. W, b. VV. 
^ W. and the lai-gc house at Coringa S. 
W. |S. The River's mouth S. W. ^ W. 
distance off the nearest shore 7 or 8 
miles. The breakers on the extreme end 
of the Point Guadawai'e bearing S. E. b. 
E. - where you will have 6§. fathoms at 
low water, soft ground. 

Published by order of the Marine 
Board. 

(Signed) J. Gwatkin, 

Secretary, 

Dee, 31 . sir R. Stanley took the oaths 
as a Puisne dudgeon the Madras Bench 
uiidcrasaluteof 15 guns. 


nVlL APPOINTMK.'^T, 

Mr. I. G. Mason, Head Assistant to 
the Collector of Gaiijain. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut. W. Marshall, 20tli N. I. to ai’t 
as Aid-de-camp to Major-General Rumicy, 
Senr. Ensign, H. Newman to be Lieut. 
Lieut. Col. H. Fraser, 25ih N. I. to take 
charge of Nellorc garrison, pro tempore, 
Lieut. Fireworker Setoii, posted to tlic 
Horse Art. 

Cornet D. Macleod, is posted to the 4tU 
Butt. Light Infan. 

Surgeom, — Mr. Y. E, Grislock. 

Surg. Burton, to 8tli L. Cav. 
Assist.-Surg. F. Sevestre, removed to 
1st Batt. Art. 

Major Gen. Aldvvell Taylor, return.^ 
to Europe with high recommendations of 
faithful and appro\t'd services from tlu: 
Gov. in Council. 

The furlough to Europe granted to 
Lieut. Col. Hamilton, is caiieelled at hi:^ 
own request. 

BIRTHS- 

Nov. 5. At Tiichtnopoly , nf Liciit. I. 

Mrilton, 92(1 Itegt. of a d.iuphu^r. 

91. At lilt: house oi Hon. Bell, SI. Thomas Mounts 
lady of Wm. Bell, Esq, of thr Civil Service, 
of a son, 

Same place, Mrs. Cochrane, of a oon. 
MARRIAGE. 

A! Yanam, Mr. F. Govan, to Mias R. T.ccanne» 
daughter of Mr. Lecaitnc, Frencli Merchant. 

DEATH. 

Nov. IS. Mrs. Louisa Rotemeyer. 


BOMBAY. 

Our letters from Bombay, mention that 
the pirates have again become formidable 
in the Red Sea, and one account from 
Bus^orah states, that four vessels had been 
cut off by them, and that great outrage.^ 
had been committed by their ships—- car- 
goes to the value of eighteen lacs of ru- 
pees are said to have been captiired by 
them. A Company's cruizer nas behn 
dispatched by the Bombay Goverhment,, 
to put a stop to the depredations of the 
pirates, add we understand his E.TceI1en- 
cy the Admiral intends shortly to proceed 
to Bombay for the purpose of fitting out 
an expedition to destroy the haunts and 
lurking holes of these depredators upon 
commerce. 

VICE ADMIRALTY COURT. 

instance Side, — Case of the Emaad, 
—On Saturday the 4th January, this 
came on upon a citation on behalf of the 
promovents to attend to see the degree 
signed. On coming before the Judge, he 
stated that, since stating his opinion, it 
had been pointed out to him by Mr. vStavcly 
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that he had over -looked one expression 
in the Statute of 22 and 23 C. 2. the 
word Lading" being there added in the 
clause of forfeiture, and wliich had not 
been ill the Statute of 12 C. 2. and he 
stated that this would alter the effect of 
his judgement by causing a condemnation 
of the saltpetre, that the decrees were 
so prepared, but if the counsel for the 
impugnant (the B. I. Company) wished to 
be heard on the effect of the word lading, 
he was ready to hear him. 

Mr. Macklin for the impugiiants cou> 
tended, that the word lading only applied 
to the particular lading wiiich was the 
cause of the forfeiture. That a larger in- 
terpretation would be manifestly unjust, 
as it would make the innocent sldpper of 
other cargo suffer, and tluU at all events, 
it could ouly affect the cargo then on 
board. 

The Judge said, that the word all* 
at the coiiiinenccmcnt of the claim pre- 
vented all such argiiiiieiit, that the previ- 
ous shippers of otlicr cargo would have a 
belter title to coinplaiii, as they put their 
goods on hoard a ship then innocent — but 
that none <if the shippers could be sup- 
posed to lose, for they had their remedy 
over against the owncts of the .ship. 

Mr. Maekliii then produced the affidavit 
of a claimant of a parcel of sugar stating his 
belief, that his sugar, although shipped 
in Bengal, was not the produce, of any 
liritish plantation. Mr. Muckliii insisted 
that he sliould be allowed a probatory 
term to prove tiie fact. 

The Judge observed, that unle.ss the 
claimants should prove all the sugar to be 
foreign, the proof as to one parcel would 
be nugatory, as any one parcel of British 
plantation sugar on board would condemn 
the whole. 

Mr. Macklin stated his instructions to 
be, that the sugar exported from Calcutta 
is not produced in any of the British ter- 
ritories, but almost wholly in Oude and 
what arc called the Raja's districts. 

Mr. Stavcly pointed out the invoice of 
one parcel of sugar of Mcssi*s. Bruce, 
Fawcett and Co. called in the invoices 
Benares sugar, and stated, that the own- 
ers had submitted to a decree by consent 
for coudeinnatioii of this sugar. 

In the course of the discussion, it be- 
ing suggested tliat tlie libel had not dis- 
tinctly stated the fact of those sugars be- 
ing the produce of British plantation, Mr. 
Stavely insisted that by the decisions of 
the high court of Admiralty, it appeared 
that these niceties were not expected to 
he attended to in the courts in the planta- 
tions. He relied for tins point u^n the 
case of the Friendship in Robertson's re- 
))ort ; he admitted that as to the cltdms of 
the shippers of cargo, as they had not yet 


put in their offences, they must have 
an opportunity of trying this part; but 
insisted that the Company were con- 
cluded, as the fact of sugar being on 
hoard without any bonds having been 
given, appeared iti the evidence of their 
own officer, the commander of the ship. 

The Advocate-General on the otlier 
side insisted that, that part was not in 
issue either against the Company or the 
other claimants, and therefore, that there 
could be no decree against any of the parties. 

The Judge thought the libel not suffi- 
ciently precise in defining the offence. 
He said that the only thing he could do 
was to allow the proinovents to amend 
their libel, which he accordingly directed ; 
and said, that as all the defence.^ turned 
upon one point, they ought all to be join- 
ed ill the whole proceeding.^. 

Mr. Stavely assented, and stated, that 
it had only been in the hope of saving ex- 
peuces tliat one claim alone had been at 
first brought forward. 

Supreme Courty January Wthy 1817. 
— ^'riie Honorable the Recorder in a short 
charge stated, tliat he was happy to ob- 
serve that there were very few cases on 
the Calendar. There was, however, one 
of a heinous nature. The case he alluded 
to was one of iiiunler. It appeared from 
the Coroner’s Iiiquc.st, and from the exa- 
minations taken before the Magi.strates, 
that a Parsee had he(‘n violently assaulted 
by several of his own cast, and that he 
was left on the spot dead from the blows 
and kicks which lie tlien rcct'ived. It had 
been al lodged, that he had been thus put 
to death by his own cast, to prevent dis- 
grace attaching to it from any public pu- 
nishment whieh ho migiit receive in con- 
sequence of a theft in which lie had been 
detected. The Recorder said, that he 
hoped that the mob committing this mur- 
der could truly plead, in extenuation of 
their conduct, that they had acted uuder 
such an impression, still it was not to be 
endured in civilized society, that a body 
of individuals should take the law into 
their own hands and execute this kind of 
summary ju.stice on any of their tribe. 
No one could be punished for a crime, 
but through the regular channel of the 
courts of justice, and the present offence 
was murder, in every one of the parties 
concerned, whether they were those who 
gave the blows and kicks which caused 
the death, or were aiding and abetting by 
their presence, the law considered all as 
principals. The coroner’s inquest was 
for wilful murder against soiuj person or 
persons unknown; and it was for the 
grand jury to determine, whether there 
was evidence sufficient against the party 
charged with the murder in the indict- 
ment of his having been present at the 
time, it was committed. 
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A new ship ivas launched from the 
Moolna*s sloop, Surat on the 1 9th of 
Dec. she is called the Bannerinau, 1,000 
tons, and although completely copper 
bottomed draws 'in her present trim only 
11 feet, she has been little more than 
eight months in hand in a place where 
there has been nothing of the sort for 
many years past, the figure head is a very 
striking likeness of the Prince Regent, 
Byramjcc Covvasjee, the part owner gave 
an elegant tifiin on this occasion to the 
whole of the European Society, thoNawab 
beiieUl the grand spectacle from one of 
his gardens on the banks of the Tapee. 


be taken into account by the Commission- 
ers General at the day of final adjustment. 
Upon a reference however of the business 
to the new Government, they demurred 
at taking the produce upon any terms, . 
and even at paying for it any }iart of the 
sums affixed by the local appraiser.s. A 
long and t'cxatious discossioii occurred, 
ill which the captious spirit and artful 
evasions of the Dutch Commissioners 
were stoutly opposed and baffled by the 
I'cctitudc and moderation of the English 
Authorities. Nothing could shake Mr. 
E'cndall's firmness. Neither menace nor 
])crsiiasion could induce him to come 
down one iota in what he conceived to 


A dreadful fire broke out in the native 
lines of the 9th Regiment, at nine o’clock 
on Saturday night, wbich from llie dry- 
ness of tb(‘ cadjaus, in a few iiiinutcs, 
destroyed half the houses of the batta- 
lion. Tills melancholy accident was oc- 
casioned by a woman going out and leav- 
ing a light in her house, and we arc 
coiicei ued to state, that three children 
weie burnt to death, and two seapoys 
scoiclicd so dreadfully that their lives arc 
despaired of ; the calamity has not ended 
liere, for the fire raged so raindly, that 
the men had not time to secure tlicir pro- 
perty, and thus the savings of many years 
past services were all cousuined in the 
unfortunate conflagration. 

An alarming fire broke out about 10 
o’clock oil Wcdnciday morning in Colabah 
in the fisherman’s village close to tlie ar- 
tillery barracks, nearly all the huts and 
property of the poor fishermen have been 
dcstrojed, and we lament to state fhat an 
old man and three or four children have 
perished in the flames. The conflagra- 
tion raged with considerable violence for 
nearly two hours, and liad it not been for 
the great c.\ertioris of the fire engine de- 
parlinent and those of the artillery, tlie 
barracks belonging to the lattci’ would 
have been consumed. We have not been 
able to ascertain the cause of this disaster. 

MARRIAGE. 

At Surat, by the Rev. T. Carr, Ensign I.ean Assist, 
in the Surveyor’s department to Miss Ellz. 
Reynolds, niece to Lieut. Gen. Rcarnoids. 

JAVA. 

Calcutta Gazette, Jan, 9, 1817. — By 
the Cyrus we have received from Batavia 
letters of the 2d November, communi- 
cating very pleasing accounts of the re- 
sult of the long pending negociations be- 
tween the Dutch Government, and the 
late British Authorities in Java. It will 
he recollected, that at the time of the 
surrender of the island, there was at the 
various residencies and out-stations, a 
large quantity of unappropriated stores 
and colonial produce. This surplus was 
delivered up to the Dutch agents by the 
British residents, on vacating their o&cs, 
upon the implied condition, that it would 


be the just demands of his nation. 
Thanks to this spirited conduct, he fully 
succeeded in carrying every disputed 
point. AH the essentials had been agreed 
upon before the dispatch of our letters; 
and on the same day, a meeting of the 
Netherlands Council was to be held, to 
place the final seal to the ucgociation.s. 
As this would put tlie finishing hand to 
the business by which Mr. Fendall and 
his coadjutors in |)ower had been long de- 
tained, they may be very shortly expected 
here, having nothing further to protnict 
their stay on the island. Mir W. G, Keir 
proceeds, \vc believe, direct to Bombay, 
in order to have a permanent station on 
the staff of that Presidency. 

Since the foregoing paragraph was 
written, wc have learnt that Government 
intend immediately to dispatch the Honor- 
able Company’s Yacht to Java, for tlie pur- 
pose of conveying Mr. Fendall back to this 
J’rcsidciicy. The Honorable Company’s 
ship Nearchus will, we hear, also go, in 
order to take on board Mr, Fendairfc suit 
and baggage. 

From the Java Government Gazette, 
— “ The ship Perseverance, belonging to 
Messrs- Timmeitnan and Westerinaiin at 
Batavia, left China the 10th of May for 
Batavia; when on the 22d of June, lay- 
ing at anchor about eight or ten miles to 
the Southward of Ragged Point, on the 
coast of Borneo, in the Straits of Macas- 
sar, at about half-past ten o’clock p. m. 
the ship’s crew, consisting partly of Ja- 
vanese, and partly of Malays, mutinied, 
and murdered the chief officer, who was 
then on deck. On hearing his cries, 
the Captain and myself (the Supercargo) 
together came out from our cabin; the 
Captain called out to the crew, and asked 
them what was the matter } when one of 
them ^swered, nothing, only that he 
himself was now the captain of the ship, 
intending to murder every one of us. 
The Captain hereupon told him, that if 
they did not give up their design, he 
would blow up the ship, and them toge- 
ther with it, wbereupon they said that it 
was well. Meanwhile the Captain,^ the 
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second Officer, and myself, returned into 
tlie cabin, where we got up a barrel of 
gunpowder, loaded all the muskets and 
pistols we bad, and in this situation we 
were waiting fpr them, in case of their 
coming down. In about un hour, they 
threw down every thing that was loose on 
the deck, and broke tbe laiitbcrn which 
was in the cabin ; vve also beard tbcm 
work witli one of the guns, being loaded 
with double shot, which after iiaving got 
up the hatch, they tried to point down ; 
but, as we understood, they were unable 
to point it low enough for the purpose of 
their intention, the Captain told me that 
in case of their coming down he would 
blow up the quarter deck, on which the 
greatest part of the crew were standing, 
becunsc he saw no possibility of saving 
tile ship, or defending their lives any 
longer. We then broiiglit one barrel of 
gunpowder into the fore part before the 
cabin, and laid a train to it from the ca- 
bin ; I placed myself in one of the stern 
windows with a couple of loaded pistols, 
so did the Captain and the second Officer; 
OH a sudden lliey catnc down, upon which 
1 fired off one pistol, when at the same 
time 1 heard a horrible noise, and almost 
without sense I found myself in the water 
near the wreck ; when coming up, 1 was 
surrounded by pieces of plank, &c. I 
got hold of a large log of wood which 
appeared to be the boom, astern of the 
main braces. The whole after part of 
the ship being on fire, 1 got along side, 
and came over by the gangway, where I 
saw the most shocking sight man ever be- 
held. — ^The greatest part of the crew, lay- 
ing within the flames, some without arms 
and others without legs, crying very hard. 
One of them laying close to the gang^vay 
got hold of my leg on coming ovcr,c^ling 
out to the other, who, with about eight 
or ten men, was endeavouring to get the 
long-boat over the ship's side, which they 
effected, after which I saw one coming 
up to me with a criss in his hand, and 
leaping upon the forecastle, intended to 
Jump overboard ; but when lie saw me on 
the bowsprit, he went back, and called 
out to me to leave the ship and follow 
him into the long-boat, whiG)i I refused. 
On the bowsprit, with me was sitting a 
Chinese passenger, Alcy, who would not 
leave me ; we in the mean time saw the 
remainder of the crew leave the ship with 
the boat, others of whom being wounded, 
slung themselves overboard when the fire 
came close to them. At about one o’clock 
the flames came up from all the hatches, 
and the ship went down. When I came 
up the second time, I got hold of the 
fore yard, which was just above water, 
there f found the above mentioned Chi- 
nese again, who assisted me in getting 
over the yard, and one Javanese, who 
was wounded severely in his foot. The 


ship was now standing on the ground, be- 
ing in low water, only eight fathoms 
where she was laying, the main-top and 
mizen-top were entirely on fire as she 
was laying wind right, it blowing a fresh 
southerly wind, 1 had lio|)e3 to save the 
fore-top, as our only resource. I went 
aloft, and got out the top-gallant-stud- 
ding sail halyards, which 1 fastened close 
to my waist, letting it down to the Chi- 
nese in the top, which he continued to 
make wet, and I continually hauled it up, 
to quench the fire, yet 1 was obliged suc- 
cessively to retire down below, until the 
fire had got down as far as about a fa- 
thom above the cap. At day break 1 
could see none of the boats from the fore- 
top-sall yard. The above-mentioned Ja- 
vanese told me that he intended to swim 
ashore, leaving us one of the studding 
sail booms. The third day after, several 
dead bodies came floating up ; fifth day, 
which was the 27th, about eleven o'clock, 
we saw to our great joy, the prows coming 
out, aud afterwards a great number of 
them ; one of which took us on board, 
aud brought us to Passir, where we ar- 
rived about seven o'clock P. M. I was the 
fourth day after carried to the Raja of 
that country, wlierc I found the scaennny 
I^eonard Hoogerward, the carpenter Fran- 
cisco, and six Javanese, among whom 
was one of the principal mutineers (being 
aJoromoddie on board). As I under- 
stood, he had related there that the ship 
had caught fire, without knowing how: 
when in their presence I was questioned 
about it, 1 said the same, because I was 
apprehensive my life would be in danger, 
the Javanese being vei 7 with the na- 
tives on shore ; but afterwards 1 told the 
Raja the real circumstance, and request- 
ed him to secure the Javanese, which he 
told me he could not do. In the mean 
time 1 brought it so far, that on the 17tli 
of July 1 was informed by the Capt«iiii of 
the Bugees at Passh*, that i should be 
sent to Macassar by order of the Rjya, 
with a prow belonging to a Fladjce, which 
was to sail on the 22d of the same montli. 
When 1 left Passir, 1 took with me the 
above mentioued seacunny, the carpenter, 
and the Chinese, and arrived on the 14th 
of August at Macassar. 

Six or eight days before I left Passir, 
three of the abovementioned Javanese 
had run away in a prow, without knowing 
whither they went. One died since of 
his wounds, and two still remained on 
shore on my departure. I requested the 
Raja to take care of them, and if possi- 
ble, try to get the other three back again, 
who I believed, had gone no further than 
Cootee,” 

CEYLON. 

During the march of the British foires 
upon tbe capital of Kandy, Lieutenant 
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Lyttleton aud a scrjeant of the 73U regi- 
ment having attacked a wild elephant, 
were pursued by the gigantic auimal; 
aud the latter, whose name we cannot 
leaniy was unfortunately overtaken aud 
torn piecemeal. Lieutenant liyttleton 
found safety in a tree, where he was 
obliged to remain many hours closely 
watched by a dieadful adversary, whose 
sagacity exceeds that of almost any other 
animal, and whose swiftness in a woody 
country is very far superior to that of the 
fleetest horse, as from his ponderous 
weight he overthrows those obstacles 
which the horse is obliged to shun. 

Kji'tract of a Letter from TrincomaleCy 
dated the \^th January^ 1817. 

“ The Albion, free trader, which 
quitted Madras Roads so very recently, 
full of passengers, all high in hope, is at 
this moment, going to pieces at the en- 
trance to the Bay of Trincoinalee on the 
Beach at Foul Point. The ship appeared 
off this part of the coast on Sunday morn- 
ing; the weather was very squally with 
considerable rain. Contrary to our ex- 
pectation she kept standing off and on, 
while in coniinuuicatioii with the shore. 
All officer of the 19th regiment aud Ma* 
jor Cleaveland, of the Company’s artille- 
ry were landed, and in the evening ilio 
sliip appeared to take her departure for 
The southward. 

“ Early on Monday morning she was 
seen at auchor off the Foul Point with her 
foie-toj) mast gone. It appears she was 
, struck by a squall in the night which car- 
ried away that and some other smaller 
spars and thereby occasioned their an- 
choring, as they found themselves driving 
fast on shore. While at anchor the en- 
suing morning (Tuesday) the ship touched, 
when the cables were cut, and sail made 
on her. Unfortunately their situation was 
the wprst possible, being surrounded by 
rocks to a very considerable distance. Tlie 
anchor was let go a second time, but the 
ship struck again so violently as to render 
prompt measures liidispcusible. The 
/nasts were therefore cut away which con- 
tributed a good deal to their safety, for it 
■appears the ship was beaten hy the sea 
over the rocks oti to the beach, where 
they were very negr the surf. 

Immediate assistance Avas afforded 
flrom the squad roii ; the Iphigenia weigh- 
ed from the inner harbour, and all the 
bonts wen^ out towards the wreck which 
was distant about eight mUts— Mr. Pitt 
brought in liis boat two ladies Shep- 
herd and Mrs. White with their children) . 
first, and the Albion’s boat carried Gene- 

'Taylor, Colonel Levvts, their wives, 
cnildrcn, and most of tlie other passen- 
gers. Mr. Coleman and Mrs, Griffiths 
weie oji boaid all night, and serious fears 


were entertained for their safety but ^l\is 
morning all are safe. 

“ 1 am thus minute that you may give 
certain infoimation iu the event of any 
unfavourable report reaching you. Gene- 
ral Taylor, Mrs. Taylor, and chihlreii arc 
with the Admiral, Colonel aud Mrs. 
Lewis, witli the Commissioner, Mr>. 
Shepherd, with Mr. Waring, Mrs. While, 
with Capt. Piinds, aud Mrs. Griffiths, 
with Mr. Pitt. The other passengers aj;e 
distributed in the houses of tlie several 
residents, as they could And ticcommoda • 
lion ; w'hicli is difHcuIt enough, heaven 
knows. We hear this nioniiiig that some 
few trunks have been saved but whose we 
do not know. The cargo must be lost , 
as well as the ship, at least such part ns 
may be waslied on shoic must be spoiled. 
These particulars being authentic will 
doubtless be very satisfactory to the 
friends of the passengers, and you will oi 
course be glad to comiminicate them. 1 
Avrite iu a great hurry, and pcrliaps incor- 
rectly.” 

SUPREME COURT. 

The trial of the case of Wilancgay 
Sarnie for the murder of Mabottovvcniie- 
gay WattOAve at the late Session held at 
Matura on the 4th December 1816, before 
the Hon. the Puisne Justice, 

’Fhe case having hccu stated by the Ad- 
vocate Fiscal for the Crown, the first Avit- 
ness called was 

Gollogoddetiey Vanchey^ knew Mubot- 
tOAveunegay WattoAvc ; he is dead : saw 
him alive about two months and a half 
ago on a Friday, he was my liiisband ; he 
was going to the house at Calloa Aratchy 
Appoohamy in the same village to cut 
corn : I saw him no more. The same 
evening my brother came to another house 
in the same garden, he said he came from 
the liouse where he had been to reap 
corn ; he told me tint my husband Avas 
going first to Dennopitty Appoohamy and 
thence he aa'ouM come to his own house : 
Dennopitty Appoohamy is the same Avith 
Don David Wickrems Aratchy aud keeps 
the tavern. My husband did not come 
that night, I expected him on the morn- 
iag ; he UQt return ; as soon as it was 
dayrlight^l went to look for him ; I look- 
ed in the huts. .1 met one Adrian, a 
Lascorecn ; 1 asked him if he saw my 
husband, he said why not, he left the ta- 
vern some time before day-light, and went 
in company with Witanegay Sarnie ;.frqm 
thepce I went to the tavern where 1 heard 
they bad gambled— there I met another 
man I who gave me^the same information. 
liWgnt to the tavern, and then returned to 
my house, thence to the chena^ thhikuig 
to And him in the hut of the ehena ; not 
floding him there, I wain went jto the 
ehena ; when i a^as going 1 found a place 
with some biood and two teeth. I took 
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the two teeth and told my bfrother who 
arcompanied me in the search, and said, 
these are niy husband's teetii, and 1 fell 
down and cried out. It was then about 
ten o'clock in the morning, the blood was 
on the road ; 1 bad not gone tliat way, 
liefore, I saw my husband's body that day ; 
my brother found it ; it was found in a 
place where there was water as deep as 
my neck ; at my brother's desire 1 went 
l^>r the Pojice Vidban and others, they 
came and proceeded to search for the 
body and found a track, as if some one had 
been dragged, and following the track my 
brother discovered the body ; 1 was close 
to him, 1 do not know what distance from 
tvhere the blood and teeth were. 

Examined by the Court. 

I met Hinna Hewaya in the morning, 
be said he saw the prisoner six hours be« 
fore day-light ; Hinna Hewaya's house is 
about thirty-two fathoms from the place 
where the blood was found ; 1 met He- 
waya on the road through the field : he 
was coming from his garden not from the 
direction where the dead body w'as found : 
bis garden lay to my left, and the body 
to my right, the cominon. road is close to 
Hewaya's house, the door of his house is 
towards the road— no jungle near his gar- 
den : he said Ills dog barked, and the de- 
ceased asked is the dog barking at me," 
at the same time he said, speaking to the 
dog—*' I went the day before, and 1 am 
aiow going back — Hinna Hewaya said 
be knew liini by his voice and by seeing 
bftn ; there was star light. 

Witanegey Bale knew the deceased; 
be was my brether-in-law — went toseaixrh 
for him ; 1 went to the tavern keeper's ; 
and in consequence of what I heard, went 
on, and on the road saw some blood ; the 
blood was on the road which leads from 
Hewaya's house, to deceased's house— on 
seeing the blood 1 told my sister to go and 
inform the Police Vidhau ; and 1 went 
with the two teeth to the tavern, and 
having shewed the teeth, then I return- 
ed to the spot and found the Police Vi- 
dhans and others there; we were ordered 
to look for the dead body, and when we 
came to the held, we saw a ti*ack which 
led m to the dead body— it appeared to 
have been dragged through the water and 
placed on the dry ground, it had its hands 
tied behind it with a handkercliief, 1 do 
not know if it was the deceased's hand- 
kerchief or one which he had gain- 
ed gambling; I saw a large cut on the 
«beek from the left ear to the mouth, 
and a bruise on the breast : the cut 
appeared to have been inflicted with a 
heavy instrument such as a bill -hook 
would indict, not a mammotty : the teeth 
were knocked out. 

l>€nn,ipUtyegy Don David. I was at 
A house where gambling was, and deceas- 
Adiatk Jmrn.-^No» 20 . 


ed and several others were there ; I was 
in their company until four or five hours' ' ' 
after sun set — prisoner was there : they 
remained until eight hours before day- 
light. 1 was awakened by the deceased, lie ^ 
asked for a mammotty which he had given 
to me to keep, I returned it to him r he 
gave it to me iu'the evening ; they came in 
the evening, and when 1 left tliem to go 
to sleep, he gave it to me ; 1 do not know 
to w hom it belonged ; deceased called Sar 
mie and went away ; they hud the mam* - 
niotty with them. 1 think by the road it 
is half a mile to the deceased’s house from 
the tavern, the long road is sixty or se- 
venty faahoms longer than the short one ; 
the bouse of deceased lies west of the ta- 
vern — prisoner's house is east of mine- 
prisoner going to deceased’s would have 
his back to his own house. Edere one of 
the gamblers lighted a chnnl and wcjit 
home ; the rest slept at my house. 

Examined by Mr, Prins, 

Tlie deceased took the mammotty— 
prisoner bad nothing in his hands; 1 knew 
the deceased ; he was about thirty-thre^ 
or thirty-four, not very strong ; not so as 
to wrestle with two or three ; not so 
strong as prisoner. 

Sannesoorigey Edire^ knew the deceas- 
ed — saw him at Kevewakbokke the night 
before his death with others — prisoner 
came afterwards ; we continued until 
about eight hours before day-light, i 
gambled aud lost three satalies, not a 
mammotty— 1 never said, 1 did. Dingy Ap- 
poo lost a mammotty { the deceased won— 
he won the mammotty — he won from every 
body ; deceased went away before me ia 
company with prisoner- the deceased 
took away the mammotty — 1 remained 
two hours after him ; 1 went eastward, 
deceased westward ; 1 live about half an 
Hetekme from prisoners — his house is 
nearer to the tavern than mine. 

Hinna Heweya, Jives at Kandangoilde 
MaliJdoewe — knew deceased, heai^ he 
was missing ; 1 had seen them both about 
five hours before day-light, deceased and 
prisoner, i was in my own house : (Vat- 
toos) it ia about two hundred fiathoms 
from mine on the opposite side of the ri- 
ver ; there is a road by Walton's house 
aud mine, to go to the deceased's ; when 
1 was sleeping 1 heard the dog bark, then 
1 heard the voice of both prisoner and de- 
ceased ; tliey were talking; they were 
saying it was very late to go* to their huts 
and they must go qiiickily ; afterwaids 1 
came to the end of my fence ; 1 heaard 
them both talking, they did imt speak to 
me, or I to them ; it was towards morn- 
ing, there was no rain— star-light ; 1 am 
quite certain it was deceased; and pri- 
soner 1 saw. 1 know Medegasgo-Gcdei- 
le ; it is about somethlug more than one 
hundred fathoms from my house. 

\0h.Vf. 2D 
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Don Bastion de Silva Barlessie /ip- 
pooham^ fouinl the body of deceased — saw 
prisonet' before I found it : he came of his 
own accord on receiving information from 
the wife of the deceased, I sent for the 
prisoner, the police Vidh.ui and others, 
i do nut know if lie could have escaped. 

Bp the Con/t, 

It was eight or ten hours after day-light 
when we sent for prisoner^lie came upon 
my sending for him ; he was in tiie gar- 
den of Vitanegey Wattoa*s as I lieard.— 
Verdict Guilty. 

ADMINISTRATIONS. 

Jan. Mh 18i;.— Capt. I. Fitzgerald, 
Probate to Capt. K. Fjockycr, Capt. Dob- 
bin, and Capt. W. Cox. 

I. C. Gilbert, Probate T. C. M. Nagel. 

Hon. G. Tumour, Adininist. V. W. 
Vanderstraaten, Esq. Act. Regiat. 

Capt. P. Wade, Administ. do. 

W. Greenslade, Esq. Adm. do. 

Jan. 11. — G. Gunn, Adm. do. 

.1. Gordon, Adm. do. 

(. G. Kerby, Esq. Adm. Joauies Fer- 
nando. 

Lieutenant R. Gardiner, do. V. W. 
V'enderstraaten, Esq. Act. Regist. 

Capt. Ph. Peckbam, do. do. 

Rev. Mr. W. Ault. Adm. V. W. Van- 
derstraaten, Esq. Act. Regist. 

Joseph Beatty, do. do. 

H. Hunter, do. do. 

G. Miller, do. do. 

Lieut. W. Atkinson, do. do. 

Adj. £b. Eaton, do. do, 

8. Daniel, Esq. do. do. 

Lieut. I. M*Donue1, do. do. 

W. Kerr, Esq. 

Capt. A. M'Pbersoii, do. do. 

W, Tolfrcy Esq. Lieut, of Adm. with 
Will annexed, do. do. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The schooner Edwin, Mr. Mathews 
master, had been wrecked somewhere 
about Cape Hawk, between seventy and 
eighty miles north of Port Stevens, owing 
to the loss of all her sails, whereby she 
drifted into a violent surf, and was thrown 
on shore. Mr. Mathews, with his wife 
and cinld, and crew of two men, had 
been blown off on a passage for lime to 
Broken Bay, and as soon as the wreck of 
the vessel was descried by the natives, 
they immediately flocked to the beach, 
rcdibed the wreck of all provisions, and 
plundered Ihe unfortunare sufferersof their 
cloathe, leaving them in perfect nudity to 
make their way through a trackless, if 
not impenetrable scrub, for upwards of 
one hundred miles, or otherwise much 
Jengthen the journey by keeping the sea 
coast ; which latter was adopted, not 
ofily^m its being the easiest route made 
out, but from the possibility of affording 
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oysters or other small shell fish for their 
subsistence. Living partly upon grass, 
and partly upon shell-flsli, they travelled 
flftcen days, and were then fi^en miles 
distant from Newcastle. They could, tra- 
vel only ill the day time, and by night 
bury themselves in sand and heather, iu 
some measure to mitigate the rigors of u 
total exposure to the severity of the sea- 
son. When within about flftcen miles of 
the settlement tlie unfortunate woman 
was exhausted, and the men were scarce- 
ly able to proceed further. Tlie prospect 
of relief was within the compass of a 
few miles, and hope at once encouraged 
their exertion, and sweetened resignation. 
At this severe crisis night approaclied, the 
poor woman could not travel further, and 
the men could scarcely crawl ; time waM 
precious, and a prompt decision was re- 
quisite: it Avas therefore determined that 
the female sufferer sliould remain with 
her infant seven or eight months old iu 
the place were she was, until relief could 
be sent out to her ; and after a painful 
exertion having reached Newcastle, the 
worthy Commandant dispatched a party 
inslantaneonsiy in quest of Mrs. Ma- 
thews and her child: but the party, iu 
the dead of the night, unhappily passed 
by them, and travelled to a considerable 
distance beyond the spot of their distress, 
as at length totally to give them up for 
lost, till guided by an all merciful Provi- 
dence, they found them on their return, 
and being provided with necessaries for 
their comfort, conveyed them in, among 
the greetings of the many, who liad syiii- 
patliized in their distresses, and rejoiced 
that their lives had been prcserved.-^iSlyJ. 
Gazette. 

Jan. 1816.— William Langford and 
Thomas Hill, the first for highway rob- 
bery, and the latter for cutting and maim- 
ing a constable near Parramatta, were exe- 
cuted pursuant to their sentence, passed 
at the last session of the Court of Crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction. ' About seven o’clock 
on the morning of execution, they re- 
quested the door of the cell in which they 
were confined together, as one could 
read and the other could not, to be nearly 
closed upon themr there being at the 
same time a prisoner for debt audibly 
reading prayers to them on the outside* 
The time of their departure being at 
length arrived, a constable went in to 
summon them to their fate, and in- 
stantly sprung back, aghast and para- 
lyzed with horror. One of the criminals. 
Hill, lay to all appearance dead ; the.other 
laid motionless, and the cell streamed 
with their blood. A surgeon was imme- 
diately called in, and it was fqimd that 
the unhappy men had endeavoured to 
destroy themselves by catting the veins 
and arteries of the arms, the hands, and 
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of each inStcp. Hill appeared to be at 
the last extremity ; but the other, who 
was yet vigorous, started up suddenly, 
and declared that he was doome<l to die 
the death which the law had allotted to 
him, as the blood refused to leave his 
body thTOiii;li the apertures he had des- 
perately laid open. The other unhappy 
culprit, who had bled more copiously, 
was recovered from a state of apparent 
death by the application of cephalics. 
Hill wW taken in a cart to the place of 
execution ; and Langford walked behind 
it. When arrived at the awful spot, 
they were joined by the minister, the 
Rev. Mr. Cowper, who conversed with 
J;nngford for more than half an hour, on 
the doleful cirruin stances of his condi- 
tion, and endeavoured to produce in his 
mind a state of resignation and penitence, 
to which it was too evidently c>tranged. 
His answers to the exhortations of the 
minister were acute and petulant. He 
never 'attempted to deny that he was 
guilty of the offence for which he was 
about to suffer ; he admitted that he was 
ghilty, but shewed no contrition with 
respect to that crime. He confessed, 
however, that his former offences had 
been numerous, and that the one which 
pave him the greatest concern, was the 
murder of an unfortunate man who kept 
a tollgate at or near Cheltenham ; he 
said he regretted the circumstance the 
more, ns the man had a large family ; 
that he shot liim for an attempt to stop 
him ; this melancholy event happened, 
he said, in September, 1811, and no per- 
son had been executed for the crime, 
though many had been apprehended and 
examined on suspicion, as he had himself 
been. He said he w'as transported to 
this colony for the crime of desertion ; 
and had committed many offences in Eng- 
land upon the highway. Towards the 
conclusion he inclined more to the exhor- 
tations of the minister, and joined in 
prayer with apparent fervor. He regard- 
ed the preparations for his execution 
with extraordinary composure, and at 
length ascending the platform, directed 
the executioner to give him as great a 
length of cord as possible, in order that 
his neck might be broke at once. The 
other unhappy man was so much reduced 
from loss of blood as to be incapable of 
standing or kneeling without support. 
He was conducted up the steps of the 
platform, and a few instants before it 
fell, Langford threw himself off. The 
f&tal drop then immediately took place, 
and Hill died almost without a struggle ; 
while the body and limbs of Langford 
were a long time affected by a strong 
muscular motion, owing to the cord’s 
bein^ displaced by bis leaping off before 
the platform fell. — ^Tbus has ended the 
Worldly career of two unfortiiniite follow 


creatures, whose crimes were of a nature 
that required a siiiiable atonement ; and 
who were no longer useful iiixm earth 
than by the force of cxamiilc to tletfr 
others from falling into ilieir iiiiseiublc 
courses. 

We are extremely sorry to learn from 
Hunter’s River, that His Majesty’s colo- 
nial schooner Flstraniiiia, and VI r. Under- 
wood’s schooner Elizahotli and Mary, 
went both on sliore nciu- tne entrance of 
the river, and that no hopes were eutcr- 
taiiied of saving the former : the latter it 
was expeeterl iniglit, with pcihcvering 
effort, be preserved, but not without con- 
siderable expcrice and trouble. ’I’lie two 
vessels sailed from the settlcineut uf 
Newcastle in company on Sunday last, the 
Estramiiia with coals and cedar, ami the 
Elizabeth and Mary with coals only, for 
Sydney. The Klizahcth and Mary, in 
standing over to the north shore, in the 
!ict of staying got stern way, and hung 
aft, and with a strong N.E. wind and ebb 
tide, found it impossible to get her anchor 
out in her boat. Iii five minutes after, 
the Estraminer went on shore a little to 
windward ; she soon filled, and at seven 
In the evening she upset. The Elizaberli 
and Mary was once got afloat by the ex- 
ertions of her people, but nufortuiiately 
drifted again upon the point where she at 
first touched, and broke away the rudder, 
stove in part of lier counter, and also 
filled. She still lies aground ; but the 
master informs by letter that, with proper 
assistance, he cx[jects she may yet be 
got off. 

Jan. 27. — ^William Godwin, a non- 
commissioned ofticer of the 4Gtb regiment, 
in charge of the government mill situate 
on the eminence between St. Philip's 
Church and Cockle Bay, was indicted for 
the murder of Edward Hall, labourer, by 
forcibly throwing him down an abrupt 
part of the same eminence, by which bis 
skull was fractured, and death speedily 
ensued. Tiic evidence on the trial was in 
all respects exculpatory of the prisoner ; 
who, it appeared, had no ii^ention to 
harm the (U^ceased; the latter having 
gone to the mill in a state of inebriety, 
and commenced a quarrel with one of the 
labourers ; which the prisoner at the bar 
bad repeatedly interposed to prevent, but 
in vain ; as the deceased persisted in his 
intemperate manner, and at length re- 
duced the prisonef to the necessity of 
endeavouring to turn him away from the 
mill altogether; in cudeavouriug to effect 
which the melancholy accident occurred ; 
atid which appearing to the Court to have 
proceeded from accident aloiie^ a verdict 
of acquittal was returned. 


Sydney^ Oct, 12. — The brig Endeavour, 
whose arrival from ^Marquesas and 
2 D 2 
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Oiahcite we last week awnlioncd, brought 
fioin the latter place two of the crew of 
the ship Betsey, whose loss at New Zea- 
land we had some time since iiiifortunatc> 
ly to report. These persons arc, 'riioinas 
Uodgers, second officer, and Tiiouias 
Hunt, seaman, who are the only survi- 
vors out of thirteen that cnniposcd the 
crew when she l.ist left Mueqnaric Island, 
at' which time there were also on Iniard 
six lascars and Chinamen, of whom four 
survived, and were left at Otaheirc under 
the humane care of the Mishionaries. The 
miseries endured by the ill-fated crew of 
this vessel are altno-l incicdihle, as will 
appear from the following narrative, taken 
from a journal kept by one of the survi- 
vors. “ The Bet-cy sailed from Port 
Jackson on a sealing and oiling voyage to 
Miicqiiarie Island, the of Dec. 1814. 
her crew, consisting of twenty-seven I'u- 
ropeatis and six A-^iaiics, under command 
of Mr. Philip Goodcnougli. She arrived 
at her dCwStination the I3lh of February 
following, where she landed thirteen Eu- 
lopcans for the p«r]ioses of her voyage, 
and then proceeded to Bristow’s Island, 
from whence she retiinied to Miicquarie 
Ts'land in August, with the loss of one 
European (lliunia<* Wilman) and alascar, 
both of whom died of the scurvy, which 
had considerably spread tbroughont the 
ship’s company. They endeavoured in 
vain to recover the islanvl, and after three 
Weeks in the fruit!i.ss foil, determined to 
hear up for Port Jackson, in which they 
were also opposed by the setting in of hea- 
vy gales from the N.W. and they were re- 
duced to the necessity of shaping for New 
Zealand. ’Phe allowance of water was 
now limited to three half pints a man 
per diem, the greater part of which they 
were obliged, from the want of bread, to 
mix with flour ; they Inul a stock of salt 
pork on board, bur could not use it, ow- 
ing to the scarcity of water. On the 18th 
of September, the rudder was carried 
away, and an attempt was made to steer 
with a cable, which being too laborious for 
the few hands that were able to work, a 
rudder was constructed, which was car- 
ried away upon the 2Gih day of the same 
month, when lo steer with a cable became 
their only resource. I'he roaster and eight 
Europeans were now lain down with the 
prevailing malady, which swelled the 
limbs, contracted the sinews, and gave 
excruciating pain ; the lascars were of lit- 
tle service in the work of steering, which 
was dreadfully faiiguing. The allowance 
of water was reduced to a pint per day, 
with six lbs. of flour per week, the sick 
only four lbs. ; and as the flour and water 
coTtttUuted their only aliment, the few 
that were capable of exertion became too 
weakly to conilroie labour during the night 
time, and therefore lay the vessel to at 
sort-sei^ leaving her to the caprice of ciir- 
reiw', which sometimes drifted her fur- 


ther out of the coursie she had adopted 
ilum had been gained the preceding day. 
On the night of Sept. 28th, dietl I^aurenzo 
a Portuguese, an»i John Wilson on the? 
30th On the 5th of Octolier, James Mof- 
fatt, first mate, was committed to the 
deep; and upon the 8th of October was 
ftdlowed by Conloza, a Portuguese, whm» 
becalmed, within sight of Cook'a .Strait. 
The allow'iuice of water being now reduced 
to half a pint a day, the hope of being 
able to get on shore for a moment elated 
the minds of tlie unhappy suflerers; bttt 
the vessel was again blown ofl*. On the 
23d, having a good ofling from the land, 
ami well to the northward of the Bay of 
Island.*;, she endeavoured to run in, but a 
sudden squall coming on, tlie main brace 
and topsail ^lleet gave way, by which the 
topsail was blown to .shrnis, and the jib 
and fore topsail were rent to pieces at the 
same lime. She in cousequeuve drifted 
again off the land, as there was not suffi- 
cient strength left to repair the damage ; 
and she thus drifted to and fro for several 
day.s, experiencing repeated tlamters of 
striking upon rocks, or of being over- 
whelmed in an unfathomable abyss. On 
the 2Hth the la.st water cask wun dry, and 
all that still survived gave themselves over 
todopair. Tlie boats became their last 
hope ; and Iiaviug with much exertion got 
a whale ami a jolly boat water tight, they 
loft the ship twenty miles at sea, on the 
morning of the 21)th, having previously 
committed the body of William Grub, 
third officer, to the deep. Four helpless 
men were put into tlie jolly boat, to be 
towed a.<<horc by the whale lioat, in which 
were eight, tuunoly, the ma.ster, wh«> was 
himself ill ihe last stage of disorder, 
"Hiomas lingers, 'Phomas Hunt, and five 
hi'^Ccirs, a 6ih having liecii shortly before 
drowned; but, dreadful to imagine, after 
rowing for upwards of an hour and a lialf 
without sensibly making way, the jolly 
boat was cut adrift, and the unfortunate 
men she contained abaurlonc l to a dreary, 
certain destiny. The wliale boat, now 
imincumbcreii, made way )>erceptibly, and 
after twelve hours labour iwbed one of 
the most inhospitable parts of the coast of 
New Zealand. The persons who were 
unhappily abandoned to perish from thiret 
iuid famine, from di.'iease, or to be entomb- 
ed alive within the watery waste, were, 
John Tire, John Gable, John Davis, and 
I*>ederick Holstein. A few days after 
reaching the shore Mr. Goodenough died, 
and the survivors learnt that the vessel 
liad gone ashore at a distant part of the 
same coast, and went to pieces.’* 

In an account of the distresses endured 
by the crew of the ship Betsey of Sydney, 
it 18 mentioned that she returned from 
Bristow’s to Macqueri^! Island in August 
fl815}; unfortunately she was a few 
days afterwards blown out to sea, and 
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could not again recover the island. 
Tho account given by the two surviv- 
ing Europeans who were part of tiie 
whale boat’s crew when the jolly boat 
was cast adrift twenty miles at sea, with' 
four sick men in her, is, that it was an 
act necessary to the preservation of tiieir 
own lives, as there was e.ot sufficient 
strength in the whale boat to make head 
with so vreut an iucumlirance, and that 
all must have perislied had the eflfort to 
^e the whole been persisted in. 'I'liey 
further declare, that after the iiielaucholy 
deteruiinatioii had been voted, the sick 
boat was drawn alongside, and a bag of 
flour taken out, together with a hiscar 
that had been placed in her to bale her, 
as she leaked very fast, and that with the 
exception of one of the unhappy men re> 
guesting to have his jacket given to him 
as he complained of cold, no conversation 
passed when they were abandoned. They 
are of opinion that tlie boat could not 
have remained above water more than 
two boms, owing to her leaky condition; 
and that the four unhappy victims of a 
sad necessity would have been also taken 
out, had it been possible for tlie whole 
boat to receive them. 'I’be arrival of the 
whale boat on the coast of New Zealand, 
after twelve hours severe exertion, has 
been already mentioned. Out of the nine- 
teen persons who were in the vessel, eight 
got on shore alive, vl^. the master (Mr, 
Ooodeiiou.'h) , Thomas Rodgers, Thomas 
Hunt, and five lascurs, one of whom died 
shortly after landing, as did also Mr. 
Ooodeuough, on the Ut of November, 
'rhey were all stripped by the natives, 
their remnant of flour, about fifty pounds, 
was taken from them, and a few potatoes 
given to them. The survivors were in 
constant apprehension of being massticred 
by the natives, who, disregarding their 
bodily sufferings, drove them from place 
Ito place, and frequently turned their 
spears upon them, with furious menacing 
gestures. Tlie two Europeans were sepa- 
rated from the lascars, and taken away 
at dusk in a canoe for the purpose, as 
they were made to understand, of being 
devoured ; and after proceeding about a 
mile and a half they perceived a large 
fire on shore, which confirmed them In 
the belief. They were here landed, and 
received by a concourse of natives, who 
obliged them to carry a basket of potatoes 
towards another groupe of men and wo- 
men, among whom were the foqr lascars ; 
who, upon being questioned by Rodgers 
and Hunt, as to the treatment they were 
Hkely to receive, told them it had been 
resolved upon to eat them both, to which 
dreadful expectation every circumstance 
eoncurred to give probability. They were 
the same night (Nov. 2d), placed in a hut, 
and next mprni^ advance further along 
the coast, though sinking withfiitigue and 


long fasting. In addition to their other 
ailments, ^ing thus liarrassed fur seve- 
ral days, they at length received the gra- 
tifying information that their lives were 
to be spareil, upon tiie principle of their 
becoming the property of tueir first cap- 
tors. The root of the fern, ami dried fish, 
were the only articles of susteiiiuice the 
place afforded, and both tucAC iu very 
sparing and insufficient quantity. (In the 
9th, a ship hove in sight, but did not ap- 
proach the laud ; ami on the llth saw a 
brig coasting near iu shore, which the na- 
tive chiefs ctnisciitc'l they should get ou 
board of, if they could. Flattered with 
the hope of a(‘complishiiig this desire<l 
object, they obtained ami repaired an old 
canoe, but could not afterwavdN reach the 
vessel. On the 29th of January they 
left this place, the native name of which 
is Mooramoota, situate on the N.E. part 
of the North Cape, and w ait tc» HiugiV' 
tan, thirty-five miles N.W. ot the for- 
mer ; but being worse off licrc thau be^ 
fore, they returned to Mooramoota, and 
on the 23d of Feb. were taken up by the 
brig Active, the master of wliich had 
learnt their condition at Riugatan. The 
four hiscars were left under cliarge of the 
Missionaries at the Bay of Islands, and 
the two Europeans lately arrived in the 
Endeavour proceeded n the Active to 
Otaheite, where they joined the Endea- 
vour, aud continued till lier return to tht^ 
port. 

Mr. Powell, Commander of the QuMn 
Charlotte, informs us of the interesting 
circumstance of liis having recovered from 
a rock twenty' one miles N.W. of Nooa- 
lieevah (one of the Marquesas), a man 
that had been its solitary iiihabit.'int for 
nearly three years. His account stated, 
that early in lgl4 be proceeded thither 
from Nooaheevah wltii four others, all of 
whom had left, au Americati ship there, 
for the purpose of procuring feathers, 
tiiat were iu high estimation among the 
natives of Nooaheevah ; but losing their 
boat on the rock three of his companions 
in a short time perished through famine^ 
and principally from thirst, as there was 
no water but what was supplied by rains. 
His fourth companion continued with him 
but a few weeks ; when he formed a re- 
solution of attempting to swim, with the 
aid of a splintered fragment that remain- 
ed of their boat, to an island, in wliich 
effort he must have inevitably perished. 
He had once himself attempted to quit 
his forlorn situation by con.'itt ucting a 
catamaran, but failed, and lo^it all memik 
of any future attempt. Tiiey hadori|^a- 
ally t^en fire with them from Nooahen- 
vnh, which he had always taken cam to 
continue, except on one occasion, when, 
it bmme extinguished, and never oonld 
have been restored but by a carefiil pre- 
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servAtion of three or four grains of Kun- house without any' hat, whom Mrs. An- 
powder, and the lock of a musket winch derson immediately accused of having 
he had broke up for the construction of robbed her ; that they all went into the 
his catamaran. The flesh and blood of bed room, in which was a light faintly 
wild birds were his sole aliment: with burning the witness saw a watch on a 
the latter he quenched his thirst in sea- table, and secured it, as he had lent it to 
sens of long drcHights, and the skulls of the deceased, and believing the alarm 
his departed companions were his only about the robbciy of the house to be true, 
drinking vessels. The discovery made of was glad to And it bad escaped. The 
him from the Queen Charlotte was purely cars of the witness were now assailed by 
accidental : the rock was known to be de- a loud declaration from the prisoner Raw- 
Holfite and barren, and the appearance of lins, that his master had been mufdered : 
a fire as the vessel passed it on an eve- to which Mrs. Anderson replied, “ that 
niiig, attracted notice, and produced an she hoped they would not suppose sJie had 
inquiry which provc<l fortunate to the murdered her husband." The witness, 
forlorn inhabitant of the rock, in procur- seeing that his master was not in bed, 
ing his removal to Nooalieevah, whither and considering his own safety as prccari- 
Mr. Powell conveyed him, and left him ous, secured a musket, which he loaded 
under Hit* care of an European of the unpercclved, as Stock and Rawlins were 
name of Wilson, who has resided there employed in searching for their masted 
for many years, and with wdioni the hermit Stock, in a very short time called out, in- 
had had a previous acquaintance. — Gaz. forming that he had found the body of his 

master, which upon examinarioii was stilt 
Court of Criminal Jurisdiction . — ^The a little warm, but without any symptom 
Court re assembled on Monday morning, of remaining life. It lay extended on the 
and proceeded to the trial of Elizabeth back, with an apron about the head, and 
Anderson, James Stock, and John Raw- a rope passed doubly round the neck'. 
Hns, for the wilful murder of John An- The witness dispatched Hawlins with in- 
derson, a settler, at Pitt Town, on the formation of tlie fact to Thomas Arndell, 
et'wing of the 26ih of February last. Esq. who resided half a mile distant. 

The first witness called in support of whilst he, being armed, remained on the 

the charge was, Ralph Melkins, who de- alert to prevent any person's escaping un- 

posed, that two days previous to the til asMistanee should arrive. Stock rc- 

deatli of the dccea'^ed lie had entered into quested to be allowed to wash his hands, 

his employ as a farm sen’ant; that upon which were stained with blood ; this ap- 

the evening of the murder the deceased pearing highly suspicious to the witness, 
went early to bed apparently indisposed ; lie deinamled the cause, and was answer- 
that he, the witness, went from the farm ed that the stains came from the apron 
about seven in the evening, and returning which he had taken off tlie head of the 
without loss of time, he saw his mis- deceased. Tlie prisoner Rawlins exhibit- 
tress ami the other prisoneis at the bar in ed no symptom of embarrassment,' but 
company ; that the two male prisoners at appeared on the contrary to be sensibly 
the bar soon afterwards went away, say- affected by the horrible event : Stock, 

mg they were going to bed, and witness upon the contrary, betrayed a degree of 
Old the same, leaving Mrs. Anderson at apprehension which the witness could not 
ne cioor of her bed room, seated ; that avoid remarking : at length, begging that 
he, the witness, did not find Stock in his he would not shoot him, he profferecl a 
apartmeiit (in which tliey used to sleep voluntary declaration of bis own guilt,’ at 
together), and which was between twenty the same lime implicating bis mistress as 
and thirty yards distant from their mas- a principal in the murder, by a declara- 
ter s dwelling ; that the witness went to tion tlial she had killed him, and pro- 
ed, and was in about half an hour after- mised to give him £30 for removing the 
wards distur^d by Mrs. Anderson, who body— which declaration was made by 

Stock in Mrs. Anderson's bearing. In 
* attempted to bieak into the less than half an hour assistance arrived, 

I which the witness replied, it and the witness resigned his charge to a 

peace officer and his attendants, with 
hich were several m number, aud all fu- whose assistance be examined the hou^e, 
rjous,-would have made a noise. That and found that the alarm about the pfe- 
s He then went to the prisoner Rawlins, mhes being robbed must have been an'in- 
aiid to the like declaration received a si- vention to give a colouring to the murder 
milar answer; that she then went away, that had been perpetrated. The witness 

during the time of the examination of the 
had been robbed, and de- premises picked up a hat in the space be- 
sir^ the prisoner Rawlins to go with her tween the house and the spot where the 
to the house, with which he immediately body was found. I^is hat was quite flat- 
eMpli^, witness following them ; that tened, and exhibited every imptArance of 
they found the prisoner Stock near the having been recently in nitS, which the 
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witness attributed to the body ot his mas- 
ter passing over it when the murderers, 
whoever they might be; were dragging 
him h-om his bed-room: the direction 
that he had been drawn in led tow'ard^ a 
cre^k. It was Stock's hat, who immedi- 
ately claimed it. A quantity of blood was 
found by the bed-room door, ^\liich .ap- 
peared to have flowed from a wound under 
the right ear, occasioning a small incision; 
and the witness knew the rope that hail 
entwined his master’s neck to be 'part of a 
tether rope which he had the same evening 
seen in the kitchen, adjoining the premises, 
when getting his supper. 

Thomas White deposed, that he went 
to tlie house on the night of the murder 
with the constable and others, conducted 
by the prisoner Hawlins ; and that but for 
the protection afforded by the presence of 
the latter, he considered the dogs would 
have torn him piece-meal, for they were 
so extremely furious that it seemed impos- 
sible any stranger should approach the 
place without the most imminent danger* 

Thomas Arndel, Esq. gave evidence, 
that from the immediate contiguity of his 
jrcsidence with that of the dece^ed, it was 
not possible that any noise or alarm could 
iiave escaped his hearing, the more espe- 
cially as the night was very serene and doc. 
He had olften heard the deceased and his 
wife, Elizabeth Anderson, quarrelling; 
and had heard her call out murder, but on 
that night he heard no noise whatever. 

Tlie evidence for the prosecution liere 
closed ; and the prisoners were put upon 
their defence, which consisted chiefly in 
calling witnesses to character: that con- 
cluded, the Court retired between four 
and five in the afternoon; and after an 
iiour's absence returned a verdict— (ri/tV/y, 
against Elizabetli Anderson and James 
Stock ; Jolm Rawlins acquitted, and dis- 
charged. 

Government House, Sydney, June 1 jf, 
1 816. — Civil Department , — In conse- 
quence of Mr. Thomas William Birch, 
Merchant at Hobart Town, in Van Die- 
man's Laud, having at considerable ex- 
pense to himself, and from tmly patriotic 
and praise-worthy motives, Attend out a 
small vessel, called the Elizabeth, imder 
the command of Mr. James Kelly, an ex- 
perienced and active master mariner, for 
the purpose of circumnavigating and ex- 
ploring the coast of Van Diciiiiui’s Land, 
and making such discoveries of ports and 
^bours on those coasts as were likely to 
conduce to the public interests of these 
settlements; and the said vessel having 
pmaeded on that expedition on the 16th 
of December, 1815, and returned to Ho- 
i)art Town a^r completing the entire cir- 
icumnavigatlon .of Van Dieman’s Land, on 
the i;4th January last, occupying a period 
of thirty-nine days, and discovered some 
harbours hitherto upikuown, particularly 


one to whicli Mr. Kelly gave the name of 
Port Davey, which lays N. N. E. and S. S. 
West, situated at its entrance in iat tude 
43 28' South, and longitude of N. Head 
146oEast; and another to which he gave 
the name of Macquarie Harbour, lying N. 
W. and S. E. in latitude 42u 12' South, 
and longitude 145o 28* East; which said 
port and harbour ait; represented as pecu- 
liarly well calculated for the reception and 
sheltering of shipping, with the ailvautage 
of fresih water rivers, on the binks of 
which valuable timber has been found ; his 
Excellency the Governor deem: nv these e.x- 
ertions of great benefit to the Co’ony, and 
entitled to his public ackuowledio'ments, 
hereby expresses his fense of Mr. Bueti'i 
services therein ; and in remuneration of 
the same, is pleased to grant unto the said 
Tliomas William Biich the cxcln.^iie pri- 
vilege of trading to Port Dan y *11(1 Mac- 
quarie Haibour tor twelve months irorn the 
first day of July next; during which pe- 
riod His Excellency coiiimunds ami directs 
that no other vessels or boats than those 
belonging to Mr. Birch, or in his immedi.- 
ate employment, shall trade to and from 
the said port or hai liour ; reserving, how- 
ever, to thi^ Oovcinment the right of 
sending such boats and vessels tlieieto for 
timber, or other pioduce as maybe re- 
quired for its use. 

And all merchant*}, ship-OAvners, and 
masters of vessels of every description, 
are hereby strictly enjoined not to resort 
to the said port or harbour for suiy lading 
or cargo of articles produced therein, dur- 
ing the said prescribed period of twelve 
months. 

By Command of His Excellency, 

J. T. Cambell, Secretary. 

The sandal wood has become d'fficult 
to procure, owing to the constant wars 
and feuds amoug the various tribes or 
parties of natives, who exchange for mus- 
kets and ammunition in preference to any 
other articles of barter, but even for these 
arc far from liberal in their dealings. An 
American ship had shortly before gone 
for China with one hundred and thirty 
tons of wood, all procured for musketfl 
and ammunition. Which were in general 
so very good as to render the natives in- 
different to arras of inferior quality and 
appearance. The 16th of June the En- 
deavour left the Marquesas for Otalieite, 
which she left the 31st of July, leaving 
the missionaries and families all well, and 
the islands in a state of tranquillity, Po- 
marrde retaining the supreme command 
of the whole, throughout which the love 
of prayer seems to have almost univer- 
sally diffused itself. 

Sydney Gflsrf/e.— The ftfilowlng are 
the extraordinary circumstances that at- 
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(ended the death by lightning of the young 
woman Mary Ezzy. Between two and 
three in the afternoon ilie aiinospbere 
darkened, and Hliowers set in, aocoiu- 
panied by liiiht thunder, with vivid light- 
ning, which continued in very rapid ^ucces- 
aion until tialf after tour. 'Hie deceased had 
been ironing at a window of her father's 
house about a mile and a half from Wind- 
sor, on the Kicliinond road, and was re- 
moving from her seat when the dash 
struck her Her brother, aged twenty, 
and a young woman of the name of Mary 
King, were in the room. The latter, 
alarmed hy the flasli, had risen suddenly 
from a small form on which she sat, and 
being knocked down by the percussion, 
remained some inoments senseless. The 
brother was also knocked down ; but drst 
recovering, ran to raise his sister, who 
was lying prostrate on the floor. The 
3 'onDg woman, M. King, then also reco- 
vering from the state of stupor produced 
by the violence of the shock, perceived 
the head of the deceased to be nearly en- 
veloped in a blaze, her hair having taken 
Are ; and flying to her aid assisted the 
brother to quench the flame, but found 
her lifeless. Mr. Assistant Surgeon Mil- 
chatii, who was immediately informed of 
the melancholy eventratteiided with every 
possible dispatch, and in vain endeavour- 
ed to restore her to a state of being, of 
which a fatal instant liad deprived her. 
A dog that lay beneath the seat from 
which the surviving female had arisen was 
found dead ; and but for her own sudden 
and involuntary change of situation, .she 
/ioubtlcss would have experienced a simi- 
lar fate. Tlie breast, the back, and one 
of the arms of the deceased, were much 
scorched. What rendered this occurrence 
the more afflicting was the circumstance 
of the deceased being on the eve of her 
wedding day, when the vehicle which her 
mother had dispatched to bear her to her 
bridal joys returned with a corp.se for the 
grave. 

The feelings of hostility and revenge 
against thoae whom they must naturally 
consider as intruders, have recently been 
manifested by the aborigines of New 
South Wales, ill a manner so alarming to 
the settlers as to require the most ener* 
getic attention of the colonial Govern- 
ment. Subjoined are a few details of 
tlieir terrific atrocities. 

The melancholy instances of the fate 
of those deluded people who venture 
to desert from their duty, ,wo should hope 
would operate as a warning against any 
future attempts of this nature, by shew- 
ing them what they have to expect from 
rashly exposing themselves to the hosti- 
lity of the natives, rather than eudea- 
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vouring, by habits of industry and atten- 
tion to their duty, to open a path to their 
future comfort and prosperity. 

The body of a shepherd belonging to 
the estate of Mulgoa, who had been re- 
cently nnirdered by sonic natives, was 
fouml on Monday last on a grazing ground 
near the farm, in a most mutilated and 
mangled state, having been perforated 
with spears in several parts, and other- 
wise most barliaroiisly used. The flock 
in the charge Of this unfortunate man 
consisted of upwards of two hundred 
very fine sheep, most of which were 
thrown down an immense precipice b> 
the savage.s, and the i-emaitider, about fif- 
ty in number, were barbarously mangled 
and killed, many of the iiiioflending and 
defenceless creatures having had their 
eyes gored with spears, which were after- 
wards driven into the head. Parties went 
out in quest of the murderers as soon as 
the melancholy information reached the 
contiguous settlements ; who will, it is 
to be hoped, fall in with this desperatp 
horde of wanton assassins. 

Fi-oin the account of the deserters from 
Hunter’s river, who have been reduced to 
the necessity of returning to that settle- 
ment for the preservation of their live» 
from the fury of the natives, it may evi- 
dently be implied that a connexion or cor- 
respondence must subsist between the 
hordes in our vicinity, and tliosc consider- 
ably to the northward, and that all with- 
in this circle of coinniunication are de- 
termined upon the destruction of every 
white person that may unhafipily fall into 
their power. We have heretofore ex))e^ 
ricnced their savage cruelty indiscrimi- 
nately satiating itself on the mother and 
the infant. Pardon, amity, and evei^ ef- 
fort to conciliation, which to all appear- 
ance they received with gladness, have 
been perverted to the ends of a vile and 
most malignant treachery, whenever an 
occa.sion offered for the exercise of their 
natural ferocity, which is the same on eve- 
ry part of the coast we are acquainted 
with. An unrelaxed spirit of hostility is 
the undeviating feature in their charae- 
ter. If the exhausted mariuer attempt 
to quench his thirst upon their inhospita- 
ble shores, he flies or falls beneath their 
sullen vengeaaee •, while the nearer tribes* 
to whose incursions our settlements are 
exposed, are tendered formidable by the 
flicility of retreat, and the difficulty of pe- 
netrating into their concealments. They 
no longer act in small predatory parties^ 
as heretofore, but uow cany the appear- 
ance of an extensive combhiatiou, in whldi 
all but the tew who remain harmless in 
the settlements, are united, in a determf* 
nation to do all the liarai they can. Iji 
self deten(n5 we can alone flad safety; and 
the vengeance they provoke, will* it may 
yet be hoped> hotiever mildly it bo 
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t»xertoJ, i-odace tliem to the necessity of 
adopting less Offensive habits. 

[Jiipleasant accounts are received from 
the farm of Captain Fowler, in the dis- 
trict of BHiigclly, of the murder of seve- 
ral persons by the natives frequenting that 
quarter. The above farm was occupied 
by Mr. Edmund Wright ; whose account 
of the transaction states, that on 21st. Dec. 
last the servants dwellings of G. T. Pal- 
mer, Ksq. at the Nepean, were plunder- 
ed by a groupe of twenty or thirty of the 
natives. On Sunday four of M r. Palmer's 
men, namely, Edward Mackey, Patrick 
M'Hugh, John Lewis, and — Farrel, ac- 
t’ompHiiied by John Murray, servant of 
John Hagan, Dennis Hagan, stock-keeper 
to captain Brooks, and William Brazil, 
a youth in the employ of Mr. Edinuiid 
'^\'■right, crossed the Nepean in the hope 
of recovering the property lliat had been 
taken away the day before, and getting 
into a m-irshy flat ground nearly opposite 
Mr. Fowler’s farm, about two hundred 
yards distance from the bank of the river, 
they were perceived and immediately en- 
circled by a large body of natives, who 
eiosing rapidly upon them, disarmed those 
who carried muskets, and commenced a 
terrible attack, as welt by u discharge of 
arms they bad captured, as by an iiiiinme- 
rabte shower of spears. McHugh, Dennis 
Hagan, John Lewis, and John Murray, 
fell in an instant, either from shot, or by 
the spear, and William Brazil received a 
spear in the back between the shoulders, 
which it is hoped and believed will not l)e 
fatal. Some of the natives crossed the 
river over to Captain Fowler’s farm, and 
pursued the remaining wiiite men up to 
the farm residence, but being few in num- 
ber they retired, and re-crossing the 
river, kept away until the day following 
(Monday last), when at about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon a large number, sixty It 
was imagined, crossed again, and com- 
menced 4 w'ork of desolation and atrocity 
by beginning to destroy the inclosures of 
the various yards. The house they com- 
pletely stripped, and Mrs. Wright, with 
one of the farm labourers, having secret- 
ed herself in the loft in the hope of qs- 
caping the cruelty of the assailants, their 
concealment was suspected, and every 
possible endeavour, made to murder them. 
ISpears were darted through the roof from 
without, and through sheets of bark 
which were laid as a temporal ceiling, 
from which the two persons had repeated 
hair breadth escapes. William Bagiiell, 
who was the i)erson in the loft with Mrs. 
Wright, fluding that their destruction was 
det, coined upon, at length threw open a 
window in the robf| and seeing a rtative 
known by the name of Daniel Budbury, 
begged their lives ; and received for an- 
swer, that they should not be killed 
this time." After completely plundering the 
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house, they re-crossed the river, very dis- 
passionately bidding Mrs. Wright and 
Bagnell a good bye ! iMr. Wright’s stand- 
ing corn has been carried away in great 
quantity, and all provisions whatever \v“re 
also carried off. 

The Macquarie left Otaheite the 24 th of 
April, with a cargo of between flfty and 
sixty tons of pork, excellently cured.— 
She sailed from this the 24fh of Novem- 
ber, and reached Morea (Ki mao), one of 
the Society Islands, where the Mission, 
aries liave latterly dwelt, about the 6'tli 
of January ; opened no trade with tlic 
natives, as there was little pork on the 
island. Sailed the 10th of February to 
Hiiaheiue, and thence to Uhtca, where 
j»he procured a few tons ; went thence to 
Bninhola, and received the main part of 
her cargo ; went thence to Mobiddee, and 
traded for a few tons ; from tlience re- 
turned to Eiinao, and got eleven tons of 
pork. The difficulty of promiring a cargo 
was extremely great, owing to various 
causes, one of which was, that the wo- 
men are now allowed to eat pork as well 
as the men, which formerly was not the 
case, and the consumnntion is conse- 
quently increased, or perhaps doubled.— 
The war tliat has almost desolated the 
main island of Taheito (Otaheite) in the 
next place proiluccd a universal lassitude 
with respect to a property that was al- 
most open to spoliation and destruction, 
and of course but little stock was culti- 
vated ; whilst the general state of pover- 
ty that prevailed scarcely left the means 
of supporting themselves. — ^Thdrwar was 
conducted perfectly upon a marauding 
system ; burning and pillaging, but with 
the loss of a very few lives. An army of 
three hundred was considered aminierous 
force; and although they have a number of 
muskets, and know tolerably well how to 
use them (wliich is at the same time but 
little creditable to those who first put 
such weapons into the hands of an unci- 
vilised people) yet they do but little exe- 
cution with them, anil if two or three 
fall, the main body immediately give way, 
and fly in all directions. They have a 
great quantity of poultry, such as cocks 
aud hens ; a few Muscovy ducks, and a 
number of goats. — ^^fhe Missionaries, os 
we formerly noticed, have a few head of 
horned rattle and a few sheep ; but hogs 
and the bread fruit constitute the chief 
dependence of the islands. — banana 
seems to have been indigenous to the in- 
lands; the sweet tropical potatoc, the 
pumpkiu and melon, are cultivated with 
success ; aud Captain Campbell 1ms, ^ \\ e 
understand, daring his late excursiuw, 
sown among the islands theloquet, the 
peach, the celery, and other garden see^U. 
Cotton is of Nimntaueous growth aniong 
most or all tlie islands; and its quality 
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very various. . The country, which was 
beautiful in itself, has deni veil luxuriance 
from its intercoui'se with the British ua> 
tioii ; the abori^Mties, who but a few years, 
or indeed but a few murith.s since, were 
cruel pagans, are now converted to Chris 
tianity ; their idolatry is past ; their wars 
are at an en l ; and under tlie guidance of 
their Missionary friends and brethren, 
they promise to become a good and happy 
people. 

The iiiliahitants of Bolabola made 
Captain C.nnpbell a present of their deity, 
which consisted of a log of wood from 
tivc to six feet long, and two or three 
inches thick, with a number of faces carv- 
ed upon it. 'I hey parted with it as a ]>roof 
of ihcir reforinaiion, and a token of con- 


tempt towards their former prejudices, 
Pumarrec has not been re-invest^ with 
absolute power ; the chiefs are still afraid 
that he might aWe it ; hut he is so much 
the convert to Christian principlch, lliattfie 
fear is supposed ungrounded. He resides 
on a small spot a few hundred yards dis- 
tant from Taheite; and seems in tlie enS- 
joymeht of perfect conieni of mind, dis- 
tributing books to all his countrymen that 
apply for them, and indiscriminately be- 
stowing his favours upon those who had 
been his enemies as well as upon his ap- 
proved friends. In fact, so wonderful has 
been the change, that it may truly be con - 
eluded a miracle has been wrought upor. 
the minds of the people. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

'flic Bill to exempt the territories with- 
in the limits of the East-Iiidia Company's 
Charter from certain of the Navigation 
Laws, has been amended on recoinmit- 
ineiit, w'lierehy it is enacted, that nothing 
in the said '\ct.s shall ad'ect the importa- 
tion and exportation by the Company, or 
others, his Majesty’s subjects, within the 
limits of the East-India Charter. No 
persons or bodies to be sued for penalties, 
and those sued foi before the 25tiiof Dec. 
next restored; this act not to atlect 
ecrUiii acts. The Cape of Good Hope to 
be considered within the (.'barter limiLs. 

llieBill authorizing tlic Court <if Direc- 
tors of the East-lmiiu Company to make 
extraordinary allowances to certain ship- 
owners, has been further amended on rc- 
eoiiimitmeiJt ; allowance not to exceed 
B/. lOf. per ton. lu case the ship be lo-^t 
owners not (o pay; bond rights of owners 
to leinain unprejiidiccd, should they not 
pay or secure penalty; owners taking ad- 
vantage of this act not to claim peace 
treiglit. 

Kast-India House , — Robert Spankie, 
Esq. lias been appointed to sMCceed Ed- 
ward Strcttel, Esq. as Advocate General 
tr> the Omipany at Bengal, and took the 
oaths on the 9th July accordingly. 

Lieutenant Heyaham, late of the Ben- 
gal Establishment, has been restored to 
the service. 

Ensign Brooke, of tlie Bengal Establish- 
ment, who had resigned, has also been 
icfdored to the .service. 

On Saturday the 5 th of July, the Duch- 
ess of Cumberland, attended by General 
Vyse and suite, visited the East-Iiidia 
House and Warehouses. Her Royal High- 
ness was received by the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman, and several of the Di- 


rectors. Her Royal Highness expressed, 
herself highly gratified on viewing tlit 
extensive establishments of the Company, 
and paid particular attention to the splen- 
did Manuscripts and vsubject.s of Natural 
History in the Mtiseiiin, her Royal High- 
ness afterwards partook of an elegant 
cold collation at the India House, and in 
the evening returned to Kew. 

July 23d, a ballot was held at the Ea.st- 
India House, for the election of a Direc- 
tor ill the room of Richard Parry, Esq. 
deceased. At six o’clock the glasses were 
clo.sed, and delivered to the scrutintci’fr, 
who reporteii the election to have fallen 
on Robert Campbell, Esq. who on Wed- 
nesday the 30th, took the oaths, and hi&< 
scat accordingly. — ^The numbers were — 


Robert Campbell, Esq 793 

Chailes E. Prescott, Esq .3.52 

J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq 297 


Carlton //bM«e.— Among the presenta- 
tions to the Prince Regent at the levee 
held at Carlton House, on the 2d of July, 
were— 

Mr. Hugh Hope, on his return from 
Java, by Lord Binning; Mr. Shore, on 
his coming of age, by his father Lord 
Teignmouth ; and Sir George Staunton, 
on Ills return from China. 

The President of the Board of Control 
gave a grand dinner on Tuesday 22d of 
July, at Gloucester Lodge, Bromptori, to 
the Directors of the East-Tudia Company. 

The catastrophe of the death of Lieut. 
Keighley, noticed in our last number' un 
der the head of Madras Intelligence, we 
are happy to say, remains unconfirmed at 
the date of our last accounts so late as the 
lOtJi of February. 
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Since the preceding pages went to press, 
Calcutta Papers have been received in 
town, enabling us to add the subjoined 
domestic news. Political intelligence 
has also been conveyed in private let- 
ters, which if authentic, wears too im- 
portant an aspect to be omitted. 

It is stated on the author! ry of private 
letters, dated in February, that the Ben- 
gal Goveriunciit was preparing to begin 
hostilities witli the Maliratta chieftains. 

Extract of a Letter from an Officer serv- 
ing with the British Army in India, 
dated Set apore, Oude, Feb. 14, 1817. 
Tlic Goorka war at an end, it was 
supposed there would have been a long 
.reason of triiiiquillUy here; but the 
scenes now acting shew how unfounded 
sucli cxpcptaiiuns were. In point of 
ihc e(|(iipnK'uts of the army, and the na- 
ture of rn)Op.s composing it, it is superior, 
I imagine, to tiie force with which 
I^ord Lake overran Hiinlostan. There 
arc two rei^irnciits of his Majesty’s Dra- 
goons, and I wo of his Majesty’s Foot, 
the Company’s Kurupeaii Horse Artillery, 
an infant roeket corps, two regiments of 
Native Dragoons, and numerous batta- 
lions of Native Infantry, with the largest 
and heaviest battering train that ever 
moved in India. For a long time their 
precise objert seemed to he a mystery ; 
hut T learn, that on the 12th instant, this 
army invested the fort of Hattras, near 
Allygliur or Coel, whicli is the second 
strongest fort in India, of those not in 
our possession. Near it is another simi- 
larly circumstanced, belonging to an in- 
iudepciuleiit Chief, — Bhurtpore, 

Kepjii t says that Lord Moira will be at 
Cawnpore in August, and that circum- 
stances have inad(‘ another Mahratta war 
probable, as during the winter the devas. 
tations eommitred by the Fiiidaris, 
have reiulered it absolutely necessary for 
his Lordship to put an end to their ra- 
vages. Sindeali, the Head of the Mah- 
rattas, it is rumoured, almost openly en- 
courages the Piiidaris, giving them free 
passage through his extensive country, 
and thus enabling them to commit their 
depredations and cruelties witli impunity. 
It is generally surmised that the Bhurt- 
pore Chief will endeavor to assist Hattrass, 
ill which case very many lives will be lost 
before it falls; but fall it must before 
such a force as i.s opposed to it. It is .said 
that Mr. '^trachey has left his situation as 
Resident at the Court of the Nabob of 
Oude, in order to proceed over land with 
important dispatches. If 1 were to ha- 
zard- an opinion upon Indian politics, it 
would be that Lord Moira’s measures and 
councils ap^Miur to be dictated by wisdom, 
druiness, and moderation; that he un- 
dertakes no step which has not for its ob- 
ject the stability of our India possessions. 
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and of the necessity of which he has not 
previously entirely ensured himself. 

CALCUTTA. 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES, 

For January, 1817. 

Captain Thomas Evans ; Execotor, 
Peter Lumsdain, Esq. 

Mr. Thomas Stewart ; Executor, John 
Palmer, Es<;. 

Captain Charles Dudley ; Administrator, 
Dempster Hcining, Esq. Ret-istrar. 

Lieut. Gilbert Cowper; Administrator, 
D. Heiiiiiig, E^q. Registrar. 

Lieutenant John Lawson Byers; Admi- 
nistrator, Dempster Heniiiig, Esq. Re- 
gistrar. 

Henry O’Hara, Esq. Administrator, 
Dempster Hem'mg, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. St. George Gwyniie Benjamin; Ex- 
ecutor, Mr. John Havell. 

Mr. Edward Hyland ; Executrix, Mrs. 
Jane Hyland. 

Mr. John Norris, of the ship Oeorgi- 
ana; Administrator, Dempster Heining, 
Esq. Registrar. 

Lieut. William Sheppard ; Administra- 
tor, Dempster Hcmiiig, Esq. Registrar. 

Captain James Lumsdaine ; Executrix, 
Mrs. Selena Lumsdaine. 

Ensign William Young; Executor, Ar- 
thur Jacob M(icaii,,Esq. 

Lieut. Robert C. Wogan ; Executor, 
John Fullarton, Esq. 

Mr. George Mullenger; Executrix, 
Mr.s. Matilda Ann Mullenger. 

Lieut. Charles Webster; Executor, 
Lieut. Thomas Webster, 

Lieut. Arthur Macartney; Executor, 
Colonel F. Newberry. 

Comet David Armstrong; Adminrstra- 
tor, D. Heniing, Esq. Registrar. 

Lieut. Daniel Smith ; Administrator, 
D. Heniing, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Andrew Moffat; Executors, Mr. 
Michael Meyers and Mr. Richard Pauling. 

Bernard Reilly, Esq. ; Executor, Ro- 
derick Robertson, Esq. 

Christopher Childs, Esq.; Executors, 
Lieut. J. F. M‘Mcllan, Lieut.-Col. Skin- 
ner, and Thomas Dunn, Esq. 

Lieut. Edward Wilson Broughton ; 'Ad- 
ministrator, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. William Pollock; Executor, Mr. 
John Smith. 

Major John Home; Executor, David 
Clark, Esq. 

Mr. John Osborne ; Administrator, D. 
Hemmings, Esq. Registrar. 

Lieut. James Rainey ; Executor, Lieut. 
William Henry Raiuey. 

RATES OF EXCHANGE.- Jan. 1817. 

From Calcutta. 

To Madras 3.15 Sa. Rs. for 100 Star 
Pagodas. Bombay 100 Sa. Rs. for 109 
Bombay Rupees. England 2s. 7d. and at 
six inontlis sight. 
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•Dollars in quantity, at 207 Its. per 100. 

A Guinea to purchase in the Bazar is 
at 10 Rupees 4 As. 

DIRTHb. 

Dec, 5. Lady of the Rev. 11. Towiiloy, 
of a son. 

4. At Penang, Lady of Capt. Hamp- 
ton, 20th Balt. Nat. inf. of a son. 

Dec, 16*. L.'ifly of D. Darling, Esq. 
Civ. Surg. of twins, a daughter and son, 
the latter still born. 

16. Lady of Capt. Duncan M‘Lcod of 
Engineers, of a daughter. 

21. At iMiirut, Lady of Major Raldock, 
17th N<it. Inf. of a daughter. 

Dec, 27. At Seram pore, Lady of the 
Uev. Mr. Randall, Missionary, of a son. 

.30. At Meerut, Lady of Lieut. E. 
Gwatkin, Depul > Pa 5 'nia.ster, a daughter. 

At Agia, Mrs. C. Lyons, of a daughter. 

Der, 31. Mrs. J. Cockburn, of a 
ilaiigliter. 

.31. Lady of the Ile.v. J. Keith, a .son. 

Jttn, 2. Lady of Capt. K. Twicken- 
ham, 2d Uegt. Nut. Cav.of asou and heir. 

2. Mrs. C'lilniau, of a daughter. 

Jan, 3. At Secrolc, Lady of Lieut. 
Col. Voyle, Com. Ben. Prov. Batt. of a 
daughter. 

4. Mrs. Ilaiidolph, of a daughter. 

Jan, 11. At the house of Idciit. Col. 
Fagan, Judge Adv. Gen. Chow ring lice. 
Lady of Major C. S. Fagan, of a dauglifcr. 

20. Lady of L. A. Davidson, Esq. 
of u son (still born.) 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct, 12. At Bareilly, Lieut. Hoggan, 
27tli, Nat. Inf. to Miss Welland, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. R. P. AVelland of Devon. 

Dec, .31, Lieut. W. Cunningham, Dep. 
Paymaster at Mutra to KebeQca, eldest 
daughter of W. Armstrong, Esq. Coll, of 
Nudeea. 

Jan, 11. Nath. Hudson, Esq. to Miss 
M. Williams, daughter of the late Robert 
Williams, Esq. 

20. Mr. J. Piniiah,toMissM.Aiitumes. 

22. Mr. F. D’M. Sinaes to Miss J. Mas- 
carenhas. 

23. Mr. J. Cearns, Pilot service, to 
Miss M. Youngs. 

24. A. C. Seymour^ Esq. to Miss M. 
Browne. 

DEATHS. 

July 29. Unfortunately drowned on 
his passage to Fort Marlborough, whither 
lie was proceeeding on the Malabar 
cruizer, Lieut. C. L. Walker of 20th or 
Marine Regt. Beng. Nat. Inf. 

Nov. 25. Mr. G. H. Walters, mer- 
chant of Lucknow. 

Dec. 2. At Cawnpore, Surg. W. O'Hara, 
H.M. 17th Regt. 

Dec^ 14. At Sea, on board the Junar- 
thun, Lieut. Cameron, H, M. 78th foot, 

27. At Cawnpore, J. Maxwell, Esq. 

Jaji, 3. Mr; w. Saunderson, 

4. Mrs. Sarah Hall. 


’Jam* — Ceylon. [jAuo. 

5. Mrs. J. A. Tucker. 

7. Mrs. Belnos. 

7. Mr. H. Smith. 

H. Infant daughter of Mr. J. Colinan. 

Jan, 8. Mr. A, Moffat. 

Jan. 9. At Cliuiiar Gliur, Rev. Pere 
Benois. 

14. At the house of her sou Judith 
widow of the late T. Wilkinson, Esq. 

30. At Jauiiporc, Sarah, infant daugh- 
ter of R. Davies, Esq. 

MADRAS. 

births. 

Oct. 31. At Secunderabad, Lady of 
Lieut. E. Collins, 8tli Regt. Nat. Inf. of a 
dauglitcr. 

Dec. 16. Lady of H. SpottiswooJe, 
£i^q. of a son. 

Dec. 18. At Madras, Right Hon. Lady 
Eliz.M* Gregor Muriay, of a dauglitcr. 

23. Lady of W. M‘Taggart, E.-^q. of a 
daughter. 

31. At Wallajabad, Lady of Barort 
De Kutzlcbcii, Cantonment Adj. of asou. 

MARRlAGi:. 

Jan. 27. Capt. 1. Maync, H. C. S. Ba- 
tavia, to Mrs. T. E. White. 

DEA'IIIS. 

18. At Niigpore, infant daughter of 
Lieut. E. Clarke, 20ili Rcgl. Nat. luf. 

25. At Vizagapatani, Major C. Lucas, 
Cam. Europ. V^ct. Batt, 

A^ov. 25. Mr. J. Mar you, Gurr. Serg. 
Major. 

Same day at Nellorc, Lieut. Col. 3\ 
Guruell, 2d Nat. Vet. Batt. 

29. At Scroor, Lieut. G. Bircii, 14th 
Regt. Nat luf. 

Nov. 30. Major R. £. Langford, Com. 
2d Batt. 22d Nat. Jiif. 

Dec, 2, At Calicut, G. Reade, Esq. 
civil service. 

Dec. 12. John Stevens, Esq. 

Miss C. M. Jeremiah. 

Dec. 28, Mrs. M. M. Moralls, aged 
115 years. 

Jan. 9. At Madras, Mrs. A. M. Greig. 

30. At the Government Gardens, Rev. 
Frederick White, Chaplain on that esta- 
blishment, and formerly of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

BOMBAY. 

births. 

Dec, 14. At Surat, Lady uf Major 
Imlack, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Dec. 19. At Bombay, Bev. G. Hall, to 

Miss M. Lewis. 

JAVA. 

DEATH. 

j4ug, 29. Lieut. J. Dillon, H. M. 59tb 
Regt. 

CEYLON. 

MARRIAGE. 

Dec. 14^ Mr.' C.' Walker, of Gov. 
Brig. Kandyan,' to Miss S. Dalrymplc. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS, 

June 30, Tlic CoiintPM of Minto, of a son. 

July 17« Lady of Mr. W. Johns, Surgeon, at 
fiirminsitain, late Act. Siirg, at Serampore, of 
A son. 

MARR1AUES. 

June SI. By special license, at the Hon. Mrs. 
Ra\vdori*8, Ponugil-sireci. tirosveaor-ri^uare, 
by the Lord Bishop oi I irnerick, the Right 
Hon. Lord George William UuKsell, second son 
of the Duke o Rodlord. to Miss Bluaneth 
Anne Rawd )n. only child of the late Hun, 
John Hawdoti, and niece to the Marquis of 
Hastings. 

Julv 1. At St. George’s, Hann\'er*!«qiiare, J. 
Maddntks, Esq. of Vrow, in Denbighshire, to 
Sidney, youngest daiiglilcr .if tlie lite Abraham 
Robarts, Esq. of Lower (iioavenor-slr. et. 
Sameday. At Mjrjl hone Clmrcli, Major (Sabriel, 
2d Drdg Guards to Manan, daughter of the 
late Coi. Cliuiies Russel Dcarc, ol the Bengal 
Artillery 

.Julv2‘2. \t Bath, Mjjor Geo. Sir J. Biu lian, K. 
C.'i'.S, to [.Hina, iiilv daughter of Tol. Mark 
Wilki, fif Kirliv, in the Jsle of Man, late 
Govor/ior o| .si Heleii.i. 

At Straiforth, near Brirria''d Castle, Mr. Charles 
Addison, to Mis-s F. Howinaii. This lady was 
long detained a pris inei in the Seraglio of the 
Deyof Algiers, from wliente >lic I.itely made 
her escape. 

At Edinluirgh. Coiini Flahanlt (who was Aid-dc* 
ramp to ltiio!Kip'>rtt’ al VV.'terl.io) to Miss 
Marg. M. I'.'idiinstone, eldest daughter of 
Visrount Keitli 

July f.. At Pencaitland-housc, S. M. TUrieplancI. 
Bsq. hue Advncatc-Gcneial in the llonoiabic 
Easf'India Comp.uiy’s Service, to Eli£.ibcth, 
dai'gliiiM of tiie late Waller Campliell, Esq. of 
ShavNnt'Id. 

At .Si. Oiner, in rianro, by the Rev. R. W, Tiin- 
ney, ol the 2d Brigade of Cav. Joseph Farrar, 
Esq. of tile ifltli Hussars, to Charlotte, young- 
est daiighier of the lute Gcnonal Hum, uf tne 
Hon. East-1 iidia Company’s service. 

DEATHS. 

At Barnstead, in Surrey, on Monday 30th June, 
Richard Parry, Esq. a Director of the East- 
India Company, .\nd toriiierly Resident at 
Fort Marlbor.mgh, Mr. Parry was in the 4l8t 
year of bis age, and was elected to the Direc- 
tion on 161 h August 1915, on the decease of 
Robert CUrk, Esq. He survived his father, 
Thomas Parry, Ksq. (who was many years a 
Director) very little mure than a twelvemoiitii. 
June 17* At the Ciifttean de la Challiirc, near 
Lausanne, Mrs. Stratford Canning, wife of his 
Majesfv*' Envoy Rxiraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary lo the Swiss Cantons. 

July 15. AtTorr, in Devonshire, Capi, Q, Wil- 
liamson, late of H. B. 1. Company’s naval 
service. 

July 20. At Epsom, Mr. J. Phipps, in the 20th 
year of his age, late sixth mate of the Hon. 
Company’s ship Scaleby Castle. 

May 11. In the igth year of his age, on bis 
voyage to India, Mr. J. Barlow, fourth officer 
of Hon, Company’s ship Union. 

Onboaid the Europe East- Indiaman. on his pas- 
sage from Bengal, Brevet-Major W. Ilederlck, 
‘24ih foot. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday, J«Iv25, 1817. 

CoRoa.— -The purchases in the late sales by pri- 
vate contract would have been more extensive, if 
the holders would accept less than Id. per lb, 
profit on the last India sale, which they drcline 
acceding to at present. 

Sugar.-^K public sale of EasUlndia Sugars took 
place yesterday ; the prices were at the advance 
of 2s. a Ss. per cwt. 

Tlie East-India Company brought for- 


ward about 23,000 bags yesterday; the whole 
went off with much briskness at an advance of 
fully 8s. per cwt. on the prices of last sale. The 
prices of the other descriptions of Coffee are little 
varied. 

Atce. — The sale of Rice at the India House con- 
sisted of middling descriptions, the prices 24s. a 
2fis. fid. 

SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 


Ship*s Namet, Tons. Probable Time qf SailwT- 
Cape of Good Hope, 

Albion 150 July so. 

Perseverance.... 200 July 30. 

Brixton 300 July 31. 

Cali'iUta. 

Marq. Ariglesea. 400 July 30. 

Caledonia 414 From Deal, July S'!. 

Bombay, 

Orpheus 415 July 20. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, 

June 22d. — At Dover—Hebe, Porter, — from thr 
Cape, 

30rA.— The Prince Blucher, Weatlierall— fior- 
Bengal. 

July 6/ft.— The Dowson, M’DonaM. 

— AberdetMi, Fenwick, — from Bengal. 

10/A.— The Partridge, Clarkson, — from the 

Cape, 

14/A.— The Batavia,— from Bengal and Madra.<.. 
17/A.— The Lord Cathcart, Talbert, — from 
Bengal. 

20/ft. — The Cornwall >s. lluntiv'. 

— Susaiiuaii, —Ward, in the Downs,— from 

the Cape. ' 

— — The Pallas, — Els worthy, —from the Isle 
of France, 

94tft.— H, M. S. Volage, at Portsmouth,— from 
India, 

26//t.— The Mary Anne, Patterson,— from the 
Cape. 

The Princess Amelia, Balstors, — from 

China. 

Passengers per Hebe.— Mrs. Stuart and family, 
from Bombay ) Cornet Willaii, 22d L. D., Rev. 
J. Thacker, Mr. C. Gray, 

Passengers per Aberdeen.— Mrs. Moore, wife, 
of Major Moore, His Majesty’s 14th foot, Mrs. 
Johnston, Mrs. Jeremie, Capt. Jeremie, T. 
Moore, H. Moore, £. Moore, children of Mqjor 
Moore, N. L. Johnston, daughter of Mrs. John- 
ston. £. Jeremie, daughter of Mrs. Jeremie. 

Passengers per Batavia.— Major Gen. Sir J. M. 
Chalmers, Lady Chalmers, Miss Chalmers and 
Miss P. V. Chalmers, Mrs, Whyte, F. De Gte- 
nier. Esq., Lt. Cuurtayne, H.M.figth rcgt.,'Mrs. 
Courta\ne, Mrs. Jenkiiib, Mrs. O-bone, R. 0s- 
bone, Capt. Stuart, 53d regt., Lis, Ternan, Vivda 
Huglies. Waters, Ntwall, Madras N. I., O. Col- 
man, Esq. civil service, J. Gilmour, Esq. super, 
surg., R. Fils in. Esq. assist, surg., Mr, Blair, 
Mrs, Mayne, Mrs, Munt, charter-party passen- 
gers, Mr. T, Clubby. Mr. T. Cannel, J. Roth- 
well, Bridget Rothwell, and lour children, J. 
Rogers, R. Leonard, £. Han, J. Cheshire, six 
aervanii, thirty invalids H M. 50th regt., Mrs. 
Woodcock. From Madras. Mrs. Gurnetl, Mr^ 
Turnaii, Mrs. De Lille, Miss Gilmour, Miss 
A. J, M. C. Gilmour, Misses R. Flowers, Munt, 
J. Munt, Woodcock, Masters J, W. Chalmer&a 
J, Blair, W, Woodaick, AI.Fernau, R. Fcrnan. 

Passengers per AstelL— Mrs. Fombclle, Mrs. 
Shakespear, Mrs. Bayley, Mrs. Teinpleto^ J, 
Fombelte, Bsq, civil scvice, Al. RusbCll, Bsq., 
Henry Stone, Esq , R. B. Nisbet, Esq., George 
Monckton, Esq.. Capts. W. Hiatt and CImIc, Li. 
£. J. Buynliain, Assist. Surg. Pollock. Miss H. 
Shakespear, two Misses Wood, two Misses Tem- 
pleton. Miss Blake. Masters Blake, Edmonstone. 

H. Bayley, Cwt. Hcyltuid. Lt. Kennicott, 
eleven servanu, ^ropeans and natives, seven 
charter-party passengers, tweniy.dght iuvalidH, 
two women, and two children. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S wSHIPS of the SEASON Hld-IT. 




Price Current of 

L. ft, li. 


Codiineal lb. o 4 

ColfeeJava cwt. b 4 

Cheriboii 4 13 

Boiirhon 

— — Mocha 6 

Cotton, Surat lb. 0 

— — Kxtrafliie 0 

Bengal 0 

— • Boiirbnn 0 

Drugs, &r. for Dyeing. 

Afoes, Kparira cwt. 6 0 

Annlsccds, Star 4 10 

Borax, Refined C 0 

Unrefined, or Tincul 5 b 

Ciinipliirc unrefined 10 10 


0 0 

1 1 
1 5 

0 9 

1 10 


Cardcmoiiis, Malabar.. Ib 0 3 0 

Ceylon 

Cassia Duds cwt. Qo 0 0 

— — Ligiica 9 0 0 

Castor Oil lb. o 3 3 

China Hoot cwt. <2 o 0 

Cociilus IiidiL'iis e 0 0 

Columho Hoot 2 lU 0 

Dragon's litiiod 

Gum AmRioniae, lump.. 

Arabic 3 10 0 

— — Assafd'tida 

Benjamin 7 10 


— Animi cwt. 

— Galhaniiin 


L. s. d. 

(0 0 5 0 

— 580 

— 500 

— 650 

— 014 

— 018 

— Oil 

— 0 2 6 

— 14 0 0 

— 500 

— 650 

— 5 10 0 

— 13 0 0 

— 056 

— 91 0 0 

— 12 0 0 

— 040 

— 950 

— 9 15 O 

— 2 15 0 


• 65 0 0 
■700 


Tiirmerlck, Bengal.. cwt. i 

— China I 18 

Zedoary 

Galls, ill Sort.s 9 5 

— Blue 9 

Indigo, Blue Ib. 

— Blue and Violet 0 

Purple and Violet ... o 

— — Fine Violet 0 

— — Good Ditto 0 

— — Fine Violet & Copper 0 

— Good Ditto (I 

Good Copper 0 

— Middling Ditto 0 

— Ordinary 0 

Fine Madras 0 

Good Ditto 0 

— — Ordinary Ditto 0 

Hicc ivrt. 

Safliowrr cwt. 

Sago twt. 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 

Silk, Bengal Skein Ib. 

— Novi 

Ditto While 

China 

Orgaiixinc 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 

— — Cloves 

— Bourbon. 


s. </. 
5 0 


211 

Xf. s. (Z. 

» I 10 u 


0 0 — 950 


— 0 to 0 


3 10 0 
t 15 0 
2 5 0 


5 10 0 
9 15 0 


0 13 (> 
0 3 6 


— Gpinbngium 

— Myrrh 


0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

92 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MdCe 

— — Nutmegs 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

2 


0 

8 

6 

— — OlibaiitiiTi 


0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

— — Ginger 

....cwt. 2 

5 

u 





Lac Lake 


1 

(I 

— 

0 

2 

0 

— Pepper, Company's.. 0 

0 

9 





Dye 

0 

5 

11 

— 

0 

6 

0 

— — Privilege . 

0 

0 

9 





Shell, Block.. 


10 

0 


2 

15 

0 

— — White 

0 

0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

0 

— Shivered 

3 

10 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

Sugar, Yellow 

....cwt. 2 

3 

0 

— 

2 

8 

0 

— Suck 


10 

0 





1 White 

2 

6 

0 



IB 


Musk, China 

,... 07 .. 0 

15 

0 




0 

0 

Brown 


19 

0 


9 

2 

0 

Nux Vomica 

..cwt. 1 

10 

0 


1 

15 

0 

Tea, Robea 


2 

5 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Oil Cassia 

....uz, 0 

9 

0 


0 

2 

3 

— Congou 


2 

0 

— 

0 

.3 

5 

— Cinnamon ... 


14 

0 





— Souchong 


3 

10 


0 

4 

6 

— Cloves 


3 

0 





Campoi 


2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

9 

— — Mace 


1 

4 





— Twarikay 


2 

11 

_ 

0 

3 

4 

— Nutmegs 

0 

1 

4 





— Pekoe 


4 

6 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Opium 

....Ib. 







— Hyson Skin .. 


2 

to 

— 

0 

4 

3 

Kiuibarb 


4 

2 


0 10 

6 

— Hyson 


4 

4 


0 

5 

6 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

..cwt. 5 

5 

0 





— Gunpowder .. 


5 

6 


0 

6 

3 

Senna 

....Ib. 0 

1 

6 


0 

9 

6 

Turtoiseshcll 


8 

0 


1 

15 

0 

Turincnck, .fava .. 

..cwt. 1 

6 

0 





Woods, Saunders Red. .tun 9 

0 

0 






Goods declared for Sale at the East~India House, 


On Friday, I Augwt’^Prompt 3 1 October. 

Priwate-TVadc.— Shawls— China Silk ilandkcr* 
chiefs and Crape Scarfs— Sewing Silk— Wrought 
Silks. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Nankeens — 
Wrought Silks— Madras HandkerrhicTs-Saliam- 
pores— Clioppas—Bafues—Gurrahs — Eniniertics 
—Silk and figured coloured Handkerchiefs— Crape 
and Silk Scarfs and Shawls— Longcloths-Daii- 
dannoes— Sarsnets— (^'auze — Crapes— Lutestring— • 
Cotton*y am— Cotton.wo j| . 

On Monday, 11 Augast-^Prompt 5 November. 

Company*s, — Cinnamon — Nutrargs — Macc— 
Cloves— Oil of Mace and Nutmegs— Sapan Wood 
— Keemoo Shells— Goiiiotoo Yarn— Black Pepper. 

The Nutmegs will be put up to sale at five sliil, 
lings per pound for the best sort, and at three 
shillings aud sixpence per pound for the inferior; 
the Mace will be put up at eight shillings and 
seven shillings per pound for the two sorts respec- 
tively; and the Cloves at Uiree shillings per 
pound. 

PrimUe-Trade and Lieetued, — Cassia Lignea— 
Nutmegs— Mace— Cloves— Oil of Spices— Ginger 
—Rattans— Nnx Vomica— Galanga Root— Turme- 
ric— Rhubarb— Mats— Soy — Indian Ink— Sago— 
Stiellack — Cane Table MaU — Rattans «. Ebutiy 
Vf oud— Sal tpcii e, 


On Monday, 1 1 j^ugttsl— Prompt 7 November, 

Private-Trade and Licensed.— Castor Oil— Mo- 
ther-o*-Pearl Shells— Rattans— Oil of Cassia, .Aiil- 
seed, and Sassafras — Saltpetre— Red Saunders— 
Soda— Turmeric — Ginger— Sago — Senna — Myrrh 
—Aloes— Lac Dye— Cassia Lignea— Galls— Cam- 
phire-Sliellank—Cornelians—Canes—Hides-As- 
safoelida—Hartali— Cassia Buds — ^Munjeet— Ebony 
—Pepper— Mace— Safflower— Lac Lake— Chillies 
—Becs»-wax— Elephants' Teeth— U.hu barb— Gam- 
boge— Soy— Cliina Ink — Secdlac — Tamarinds — 
Tortoiseshell— Aniseed— Gum Arabic— Olibanum 
—Horns— Nux Vomica— Tincal — Tin — ^orax— 
Benjamin— Cochineal— Sal Ammoniac— Slicklack 
-Seed Coral — Rice Paper— Table Mats— China 
Root— Dragons* Blood— Gum Animi. 

On Tuesday, 9 Septemher^Prompt 28 NovemUn . 

Tea Bohea, 500,000 lbs.— Congou, Canipoi, Pe- 
koe, and Souchong, 4,450, 000-Twankay, 850,000 
—Hyson Skin, l(X>,000— Hyson, 250,000— Total, 
including Private-Trade, 6,150,000 lbs. 

On Monday, 15 Septembet^Prompt 5 December. 

Company's.— Bengal Piece Goods, vis. Calli- 

coes, 96,076 pieces— Prohibited Goods, 45,578 

Coast Piece Goods, viz. Callicoes, 87,016— Proh'. 
biled, 2,130— Nankeen Clolh, 73,S99. 



Dai^ Prices qf StockSt from, the ^6t1i of June to the Q5th of July 1817. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor qftkt Aswtk JourndL 

Sir,—- Y ou will much obliTO a which mentions that there is bat 
numerous body of your readers, Uuh d/^gerence in the allowances, 
by informing us, through the me- of the two presidencies ^^engal 
dmm of your valuable miscellany, and Madras) that that difference 
of the best and least reprehensible has not been correctly s^ted to 
mode of bringing to the notice of the honorable court : whilst the 
our honorable employers, the im- fact is, that a subaltern on the 
proforiety of that system of inv^ Bengal establishment in charge of 
.oious dislhiGtion shewn by the ru- a comjmy receives at ^very sta* 
ling anthbrities in continuing the tion, 'wlth the exception of the few 
Madras and Bombay armies on officers with European corps s^rv- 
reduced allowances to that of ing in the Forts of Allahabad and 
Benml. Calcutta, very nearly filly per cent. 

l^e memorialize the honorable mibre than a subaltern or the Ma* 
court in a body, however respect- dras hrmy ; viz^ 
ful the prayer of it may bc^ con- ^ ^ 1 * 

fiwn((ably to the new militSJ^y code, DiAferrace of Batta in favow> 

«^e become guilty of mutiny; and Sunaut Rs. . . . . 60 

If oh the other band, a private and allowance 8 

phi^ure in^vidual makes h repre- The^Bepgd officer receives 
iSDtatibn on a subject regaroing • whmm charge of. a compa- 
re general body, it has been the sla- 

CuitfKb from the most ancient Uonary and writing, Rs. . . 50 
times to the present, to treat such 
a representation with silence or 

n^lect From which however deduct 

in j^ce however to the hono- ' the repair of arms; this 
fable body in LeadenhaU-street, I being done at the expense 
am induced to suppose ftom a late of the government at Ma- 

letter of the honor^Ie court’s, ^ dras, Rs. LM 

Asiatic Journ,^^No. 21. Vol. IV.^ * Cl? 



Comparison oj India Army Allmance* CSepT; 


Stationary allowance at Ma- 
dras, thirty fans, or Rs. . . 2| 

Adc^tional.clear sunt received 
by Uie Ikhgal officer for 
stationary and writing, more 
than at Madras 

Balance in favour of the Ben- 
gal officer, Sicca Rupees 95 1 

So tliat a subaltern on the Madras 
establishment receives only fifty- 
seven pagodas or arcot rupees 
two hundred, the Bengal subaltern 
receives, as I have already stated, 
nearly fifty per cent, more than 
the Madras officer does in. every 
situation, except in the field, or 
with the Nizam's subsidiary, the 
only o«:casions in which the Ma- 
dras army receives full batta. 

Independent of the full batUt, 
the Bengal subaltern when travel- 
ling on oiity by water, receives one 
hundred rupees per mensem,' whilst 
no alldw’ance in addition to the 
fulh batta is ever granted* to thC 
lesa iavodred subalterns ‘of the 
coast army. ' 

The allowances' of the Madras 
army have been so much reduced, 
that 1 am perfectly sensible that 
no fhnh'er reductions can be made ; 
but if the honorable Qoort should 
ever come to the determination of 
trying any more economical mea- 
sures, justice requires that the ris- 
ing generation should be apprised 
of it in sufficieot time, to prevent 
them from making choice of a pro- 
fession, in which death and banish- 
ment are only to be (itain^d. 

I have been myself, Mr. Editor, 
for these last ten years in . India, 
and unless when in the field, vjrhen 
an officer's expenses are much in- 
creased, I have never been on the 
receipt of more than two huodr^d 
and eighty pounds per oofium, eve- 
ry item included ; and Is see little 
prospect of njy situationhemg; bet- 
tered for these six years to come. 


With such an income as this on 
the Madras establishment, instead 
of being able to save, I solemnly 
deeli^e^ I' have had considerable 
difficulty in keeping- c^ut of xiebt ; 
and there are few of ray brother 
officers who are not considerably 
involved : and yet this is the line 
which some on your side of the 
w'ater look up to as the high road 
to. wealth and independence. 

On my first arrival in India, it 
is true, my prospects were much 
more pleasing, and I was not with- 
out hopes that a few years after I 
had obtained the command of a 
battalion, I should have had it in 
my power to have spent the winter 
of my life in my native country ; 
but my hopes were nipt in the bud 
at the reforming period of Sir G. 
Barlow's government. I have long 
ago discovered with the eastern 
sage, that in this sublunary sphere 
there is no rose without a thorn, 
so that I am now prepared to leave 
my bones to moulder into Indian 
instead of British dust. 

As every officer, howfever young 
in the service'^ expects one day to 
command a battalion ; I hope ' the 
honorable coutt will yet see the 
necessity of rendering this’ situa- 
tion a little more respectable in 

J oint of emolument; and that the 
ladra^ dhd Bombay officer^, if 
considered by our honorable, entp 
ployers as equal in military prow- 
ess to their brethren in Bengd^ 
may be placed in every respect on 
an equality with, them; so that 
when the day shall arrive, that the 
Ben^i Madras, and Bombay i^r- 
mieslissemble together to fight th6 
comjtionToe, ^h'e fiend of jealous]^ 
fostered iHvfdicnis and pa^al 
distmctidns, will no where ffiad k 
piddle amengst our ranks. ^ 

,/A MadEAS S9BALt^X\ 

Fort Sk Oeorgffi^thiJm* ISII"* 



To ike E^Mr ^ the Atiaiie- Jottmal. 


Chart Offibe, Ea$t-lndla Houit, 
Aug, 1817. 

. Sir,— As the dangerous, roch 
'Or reef, bn which his Majesty's 
ship Alceste was lately wrecked 
in entering' the Straits of GsispaA 
is a neix> dUcoviery^ and situated in 
the hitherto supposed fair track, 1 
will thank you to assist in pointing 
out its situation to navi^tprs, by 
inserting the fdllbwihg description 
of it in your valuable Joumah, 
which has been transmitted to me 
from Batavia, by an Officer of 
that ship. 

Yours, Ac. 

(Signed) J. Horsburgh. 

Jiatavia^ March \Uh, \%\7, 
Sir,— -A s the unfortunate loss of H. M. 
fillip Alceste, by striking on a sunken 
rock, when entering the Straits of Cas- 
par, on the 18th of last mouth, may, 
when coiinnunicated to you, prove of liir 
flnite utility in preserving future naviga^ 
tors of thcMc straits from the danger, j 
embrace the eilrliest opportunity of in- 
forming you, that the west side of Cas- 
par Island, bore from the wreck, N. ^ 
deg. K. North cud of llilo Heat S. 40 
deg. £. and the small island on the west 
fiide of Rile Heat (called by the 9dalays, 


'Riio Gfaksdla^ ne Saddlls IklSnd) S. .*1 deg. 
W. distance from the nearest part of Ri- 
lo Heat between three or four miles. The 
rock, or ratlier small coral reef, is ateep 
to ; the cast of the kad jnst tefbre, the 
ship struck Was iscventeen fathoms; which 
was about the depth we had by both liand 
and patent leads, kept constantly going, 
from passing Caspar Island. 

By the above bearings, you will per- 
ceive we were steering in Ahe fair open 
channel, as laid down ia all the charts 
for passing about midway between Rilo 
Heat and the three feet rock discovered by 
Lieut. Ross, and perfectly clear- Of all in- 
dicated dangers. 

It is very probable the look out man at 
the mast head, would liave seen and given 
notice of the rock time enough for us to 
have passed on either side, of it, but the 
sea had the whole .morning been disi^ 
loured by fish spawn upon its surface. 
During the fortnight we remained on, Hi- 
lo Heal, we had opportunities of observing 
how very inadequately tliese straits have, 
as yet, been surveyed, and bow much Is 
still wanting to render them securely na- 
vigable; upon which interesting sulject, 
I shall lake an early opportunity of com- 
municating with you, on my return tu, 
Eqglwd. 

Copf. flqr^sburght Eaet-lniia Uoute. . 


PERSIAN ANTHOLOQT, 

[ConeJu^ed from page 116.) 


*The Sakl-naVnah, or Hafiz's ad- 
dress to his cup-b'earer. 

1. Come, Saki 1 and go fi^ me to the 
king, deliver this message, and say ; oh I 
pi;iuec crowned like Jamshed I first make 
sure of the blessiugs of the p<K>r and indi- 
gent, then search for . that which is the 
world-reflecting goblet. , 

I 2. Beach ,me, Saki t that cup of Kai<i 
khosro, administeKIt, for l am sadly de>^ 
fected by my borroWa ; and I may ma- 
nage with vnae to banish mind 
thecara of this world, where dll ih vanity. 
Advance, fiaki ! noW that this as- 
sembly is made bappy as thd re^^n of 
bliss with thy presence, aitd seize the 


goblet ; as in so doing, thou can'st give 
no olTence, or there is no sin, for wine is 
not forbidden in the bowers of parkdi^. 

4. Haste, Saki ! I have no stlternatiy^ 
but wine, let me lay iny hand on a single 
cup ; for 1 am sick at .heart from the ty- 
raiiny of my fortune, and go , reeling to* 
wards the cellar of the Vinjlner (God) *. 

5. Fetch, Saki ! that wjne, by whiqh 
the goblet of Jamshed could boast of per^ 
spicacHy in the midst of nonentity.; 

it me,, for through, the .grace of the ca|), ( 
may like Jainslied, explore all tbe mystor 
rles of the universe ^ .... 

fl. PrcKiit me, Saki] wit^ ilmcxhilT 
aratlbg potion,, give it that 1 may^ get 
upon the back of the l^rse Aakbshjltke 
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the ^blc-lxMlied llostttliiy I will torn my 
face towards the pl&iiiy and ride up the 
steep side of mount Julan : 

7. Bring, Saki ! that camelian-colored 
liquor, which throws open to the heart 
the door of the season of precious enjoy* 
meat ; come and hear this maxim.>^om 
me» ** this world is a compendium of af- 
** diction, therefore drink wine :'* 

8. Attend, Saki ! and dread the uncer- 
tainty of this life, and' make up with wine 
for the misery of thy present existence ; 
for wine must render all thy remaining 
Kfe happy, and be momentarily affording 
thee a glimpse into futurity : 

9. Step forward, Saki ! and greet the 
assembly with wine, for this world holds 
good faith with nobody ; the bubbles of 
the wiue should be thy frail memorials, 
and warn thee, how the hurricane swept 
away ifhe crown of king Kai-kobad ; 

10. Gome, Saki! and let ua seek in 
wine our heart's full enjoyment, for with- 
out wine 1 never yet met any cordial com- 
fort ; could the body once reconcile Itself 
to separate Itself fi;om the soul, then 
might the wind wean itself of wine : 

11. Prepare, Saki ! and fill that goblet 
with wine, that It may divulge to us the 
story of Klsra and Kai ; during a Mate 
of Intoxication we can pierce the pearl of 
mysticism, for in our enthusiasm no- 
thing' can remain hid from us : 

12. Be aware, Saki ! for how can you 
rest secure, now that fortune in bdr ty- 
ranny is studying how she can soonest 
shed thy blood ? rather in this ^e'dyeneh- 
ed field of the day of judgment, do thou 
empty thyself the blood-charged decanter 
into the goblet : 

13. Corner Saki ! use no refractory sby- 
nesa with me, for is not thy origin ato 
all, earth and not fire ? fill a bumper of 
wine, for wine can make us happy, espe- 
dallpr inch wind qs is pure and un^ulte- 
rated ; 

14. Bring, Saki ! that fragrance-breath- 
ing wine, present me with it, for neither 
gold nor jpiiver has any permanency 3 that 
gold, wbidi must surely go to waste, 
squander in wine, ibr wine is the solace 
of our hearts. 

15. ' Reach, Saki! that ruby-coloured 
wine, and give lt me, how Ibng am 1 to 
boast of my coynes/l and modesty 7 1 have 

enough with my beada and sack- 
dotfr, take both in pawn for a cup of 
vine^ and peace go with them. 


16. Approaoh, Saki ! and depart not 
fur from the corner of the Vintnefs cel- 
lar, for that thou must find a Ga»j*rowan, 
or never-failing treasure; and if thy ghost- 
ly instructor tell thee not to frequent the 
tavern, thou must answer him by saying, 
thou bast his blessing in thy recOlleetiea» 

17. Ply me, Saki ! with that bright and 
sparkling goblet, that it may open the 
gate of divine knowledge upon my mind ; 
give it, that It may convey purity to my 
heart, and expel every breath of sin from 
my bosom t 

18. Present, Saki ! that radiant flame, 
which Zardasht (Zoroaster) is searching 
for under the earth ; give it me, for by 
the freed of the intoxicated debauchee, 
what matters it whether we worship tlie 
fire, or. are devoted to the world ! 

19. Hand me, Saki ! that wiue, in de- 
cantering which the reflection from the 
glass may give intimation of Kai-khosro 
and Jamshed 3 administer it, that with 
the accompaniment of the music of the 
flute I may proclaim, that Jamshed was 
King, and so was Kai-kaus : 

20. Bring, Saki ! that flame-colpured 
water, give it me, for 1 may perhaps be 
able to banish sorrow from my heart; 
and thus backed with the goblet of Jam- 
shid, 1 may like Firidouni rear the Oavi- 
ani standard, or that of the blacksmith, 
Gaoh : 

21. Come, Saki! and listen to this 
maxim anew, that a single cup of wine 
is preferable to the imperial diadem 3 
breathe forth the mysteries of thif an- 
cient house, and enlarge upon the chroni- 
cles of iu former kings ; 

22. Administer, Saki! that all-catho- 
lie, nostrum, which together with the 
treasure, of Garown, bestows the Joi^; 
life of Noah 3 prescribe it, that the des- 
tinies may disclose before thy flue celes- 
tial felicity and eternal life s 

23. Bring, Saki ! that aighowani, or 
purple-ooloured bowl, by which the heart 
can feci serene, and the soul be filled with 
joy; give it me, that St mayrid.meof 
care, and point out the path that leadi to 
the society of the Elect . ' 

24. Present, Saki ! that wine, which 
ie cherishing to the soul, and Is comfort., 
ii^ to the wounded heart, as its mistress 
lying on its bosom ; fetch it, thatl may 
pUch my tqnt beyond the bounds of this 
world, and hang my tapestry hi(^ abovq 
the spheres; 
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25. Bringt Saki I that wioe» which 
cao exalt my present condition* inaease 
iu dignity* and perfect iu integrity ; pre- 
sent it to me* ior I am fallen into a most 
wretched state, and in both these have 
been tadiy deficient : 

20. Fetch* Saki ! that care*consuming 
beverage* which if drunk by the lion he 
might set the forest on fire ; give it me* 
that 1 may mount into the liou-etitiirall- 
|ng mansion, and enclose within a snare 
that ancient prowler. 

27. Bring me* Saki! that veiled and 
intoxicated virgin* who has taken up her 
abode within the verge of a tavern* give 
tier me* for I wish to bias: my reputation* 
and become a disciple of the wine and 
pitcher : 

28. Present* Saki! such wine as the 
Hurts or Nymphs of Paradise have sprink- 
led with the perfume used by the angels ; 
give it* that 1 may cast incense on the 
fire* and scent tlie brain of the intellect 
with everlasting gratification : 

29. Ply me* Saki ! with that wine 
which can inspire me with a lively wit* and 
breathe a musky zephyr through the gar- 
den of my heart ; ^ve it me* that 1 may 
drink to the remembrt.nce of her* in the 
melancholy recollection of whom my 
heart bleeds profusely : 

30. Administer, Saki ! that wine which 
can bestow a sovereignty, to the purity of 
which my heart must bear testimony; 
band it' me, for perhaps I am purified 
from sin* and in my enjoyment of it can 
extract a secret from this dungeon* or the 
ivorld : 

31. Present* Saki! that goblet, which 
is like the sun and moon ! reach it me* 
that I may pitch my pavilion above the 
celestial spheres; since that spiritual 
bower was the seat of my abode* why 
should I remain on this earth* a bier- 
bound corpse! 

32. Bring forward* Saki! that cup like 


the Salsabil fountain, which can impress 
upon my mind an emblem of Paradise; 
put it into my hand, and let me view the 
fiice of good-fortune; oveiwhelm me 
with intoxication, and let me behold the 
treasure of divine knowledge : 

33. Ply me, Saki ! with generous and 
old wine* make me drunk ity presentiin; 
me with cup after cup of it ; when tliou 
has intoxicated me with thy pure spirit, 1 
can entertain thee with a fresh and cheer- 
ful song. 

34. I am such a personage* as by taking 
a fub>et in my hand, can dist-ern within 
that mirror, whatever there is in exist- 
ence ; during my intoxication I can knock 
at the gate of sanctified devotion* and in 
a state of mendicity breathe tiie spirit of 
a sovereign. 

35. For wlien Hafiz chants hU song* 
like one dntiik wii.li wine, Venus in her 
orbit joins in the dance and concert ! 

The Persian text of the above 
sublime and elegant oriental poem 
I have collaled with three valua- 
ble copies in my own possession, 
and tliem I had formerly {compar- 
ed with others ; and should hope 
from my practised knowledge of 
my author s stvle* this copy must 
prove of itself a precious record* 
Of my translation 1 shall only add, 
that like those I have before commu- 
nicated to you* it is almost verbal. 
In the Diwan of Hafiz it is follow- 
ed, as the author promises in the 
33d stanza* with another similar 
poem of the same length ; and in 
the most correct of my own three 
copies, instead of the 34fth and 
35th stanzas* the present poem is 
made to terminate with the follow- 
ing three stanzas* borrowed from 
that* which are as follows : 


cl/U* 

iXsJU) j ^ «XJbJ ka 
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1. If wise, thou wilt come and drink 
wine, after tiding one draught thou mayst 
recover thy senses ; for every time the 
minstrel raises his voice in chanting, an 
lingel reveals an annunciation through the 
medium of thy soul : 

2. Knock at the gate of the sweepers 
of the tavern, sweep the path of the iutcl- 
tigent wiiie^dcdlers ; perhaps the destinies 
may arhniiiistcr to you the feiTour of the 
elect, and in a stare of intoKicating enthu- 
siasm give thee deliverance from thy pre- 
sent being : 

3. By administering the cup they may 
bewilder thy senses, by communicating a 
knowledge of the Dii'ine unity the veil of 
separation (from the Divinity) may drop * 
like Hafiz, who attained a knowledge of 

' the soul ; when he lost a knowledge of 
himself, he came to- a knowledge of his 
mistress ! 

Sir John Malcolm in his Ilistoiy 
of Persia, Mr. Elpliinstone in his 
Embassy to Cabul, and many of 
fiur late interesting travellers in 
the East have found it necessary 
to descant on the subject of the 
Sufiasm and mysticism of the Per- 
sian poets ; and our English critics 
deem it a duty as regularly to rail 
against it ; but begging all their 
pardonS; I scarcely think, that any 
of them have shown sufficient 
knowledge to qualify them to 
speak rationally and intelligibly on 
the subject ; and a fair and dis- 
tinct history of it, like many other 
parts of eastern literature, is yet 
a desideratum with the learned of 
Europe : and what contributes to 
bewilder this subicct are such in- 
terpolations, as the one I have no- 
ticed in the above poem, in many 
of the most valuable manuscripts 
of the Persian classics, owing 
seemingly to men of taste in for- 
mer days having transcribed a co- 
inciding passage on the margin of 
their favourite copy, which some 


ignorant transcriber afler* 
wards inserted in the text. Indeed 
the incorrectness of the best P6T- 
sian manuscripts begins to be truly 
deplorable ; and unless this be 
speedily remedied by printing im- 
pressions of the best manuscripts 
without ‘ version or comment, fu- 
ture scholars will be at a loss to 
have any Persian books to refer 
to ; and oriental literature will 
suffer more even during our pre- 
sent boasted enlightened days,man 
the Greek and Latin did during 
the dark ages ; when fortunately 
the monks were alone occupied in 
studying and copying the ancient 
classics,' as well as the fathers of 
the church and their own humbler 
homilies. Permit me, however, be- 
fore 1 conclude to make one idib- 
matical remark, that in stdnza 22 
of this poem, and in the two last 
stanzas of the interpolation, in 
compliment to the prejudices of 
your readers, 1 have introduced the 
destinies Or fktes as the agents of 
intimating to the Sud an immediate 
knowledge of the Divine Essence, 
when in fact it ought to be the 
Deity ; for only in the instance of 
the Almighty do the Persians use 
the plural verb with a singular no- 
minative, whereas they ollcn give 
the singular verb a plural seusc, 
considering it rather a connective 
than a verb ; as indeed according 
to its Saxon origin we ought to do 
in English, had not our philolo- 
gists of late absurdly and irrevo- 
cably, 1 fear, pqt our ancient idiom 
into the tramoiels of ^reek, Latin, 
and French Grammar . 

Thus, Mr. Editor, have I com- 
plied with your notice to corres- 
pondents In' ypnr 'Journal ' of , last 
May, and remain, &c. 

GuL'CHIN. 


.On the following page we republish from a Madras Paper, another 
instance of a cure of hydrophobia by blood letting : too great a pub- 
licity can never be given to any probable remedy* for sudi a dreadful 
calamity. 
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BEPORJ OF A CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA, 

SUCCESSFULLY TREATED BY VENESECTION. 
^stMMi-Surgeon Gfbion, HM* 69/A Heg, 


Isabel, the wife of Serjeant M^Paiiid, 
of hisM^csty's 80th Regiment,' aged 22^, 
waA taken iUthis ereniiig (I9tli Septem- 
ber,) about five o'clock, complaining of 
liead-nche and pain at the Scrobicnlus 
Cordis, — about an hour afterwards, re- 
iu.sed to tahe her tea and showed a degree 
of hoiTor at the sight of it : her husband 
then olfercd her some spirits and water 
^vhreh she also refused, and looked at it 
witli dread ; was immediately seized with 
a violent convulsive fit, in consequence of 
which 1 was scut for, and found her labour- 
iiijg under strong muscular spasmodic action 
of the whole body, her countenance ex- 
prei>sive of a degree of furor I had never 
before witne6.sed, her eyeballs were turgid 
and glistened with a vacant stare, attempt- 
ing to bite the attendants and every thing 
that came in her way. While she was in 
this state, some offleious person threw a 
cup-full of cold water in her face which 
aggravated the spasms vCiy much, and in- 
creased luy suspicion of the disease being 
Hydropliobia. This fit continued about an 
hour, when she became a little quiet, f 
desired some water to be bffered her, at 
which she shuddered, yet attempted to 
swiUlow and succeeded with great difficulty 
ill taking afmut a table ^oonfiit, which 
produced a repetition of the Apasi^ic fit 
considerably more violent than the former, 
and attended with a most dreadfol sense of 
suffocation; during this parbxystai the 
aaliva collected in increased qttantitiei and 
was discharged. As the violence of the 
muscular action subsided, she cried loudly 
in a peculiar tone of voice, sighed deeply 
and applied her hand to her breast expres- 
sive of severe pain. Pulse one hundred and 
twelve in aminute and small. Having now 
a thorough conviction of the real nature of 
the diKase, and having predetermined in 
the event of a ease of Hydrophobia ever 
coming under my charge to follow the prac- 
tice suoeessfiilly adopted by Mr. Tymon, of 
the 22d Light Dragoons, and afterwards by 
Dr. JShpolbred of Calcutta ; 1 opened a vein 
in the right arm which 1 allowed to bleed 
.imtil ^ pulse at the wrist ceased, the 
strong convulsive muscular action also cei^ 
ed, her. countenance became placid and the 
.of her eychalis diminished. For 
ty-ciglit ounces of bJood were extracted, 


no deliqnium supervened— the Patient 
being kept in the horizontal position ; the 
blood was extracted from a large orifice, 
but it exhibited no buify coat, nor was it 
cupped. Pulse shortly after the bleeding 
ninety-six. llec. Tinct. Opii gtt. L, Aq. 
Meiith. Pipp. oz. 1 ; mix ; to be taken im- 
mediately. 

19/A, 10 P.M.— Succeeded in swallow- 
ing the draught and shortly afterwards at 
her own request had two cups full of tea 
which she swallowed with avidity and with- 
out much difficulty, has great aversion to 
sii angers, and in her placid intervals docs 
not recognise those she formcily knew, has 
^so great aversion to the admission of 
light into the chamber. 

it P.M.— Has taken, with a great effort 
two cups foil more of tea, which brought 
on a slight spasmodic fiction of the muscles 
of the throat and uus succeeded by vomi- 
ting. Pulse eighty. Adplecet. Emp : Alel: 
Visicat ; cerrice. Being now sensible; Las 
Infoimcd her husband that she was bitten 
by a dog supposed to be mad, about ten 
weeks ago at St. Tliomas’s Mount. Ano- 
dyne to be repeated. 

20/A, 6 A.M. — Has not had a rctuni of 
the convulsive paroxysm during the night, 
drank \vater twice but vomited immediately 
afterwards; is now mucli dejeeted imd 
melancholy, is extremely sensible to all 
external impressions, siglis frequently and 
appeals to tlie scrobiculus cordis as the seat 
of gi^ pain. 

10 A.M. —It ^ing necessary to raise 
her in bed, Syncopwas induced until she 
was again put in the horizontal position , 
still expresses the greatest dread of water, 
and can take her drink only from a tea pet 
(the sight of it prixliiciug a recurrence of 
the spasms) succeeded at each time- by 
vomiting, &c. slight return of tiic convul- 
sive muscular action of the throat, Jitr 
eyes are slightly tuipd, but her counfe-. 
nance is *11111 placid. Pulse one hundred 
in a minute. Sumant. Extract x Opii 
grs. 11. 

7 P. M,— Since my last visit has had 
occadioual slight returns of the spasmodic 
fits, brought on by the le^t exciting cau^e, 
partif^arly by seeing soineof her rolaticrji 
B'Uft.'iSiiltlrch : - has swallowed tea in the 
same niaiincr and with the i-aui" difHa l.y 
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aibeforCt btif was not followed by voim- 12 A.M.— No return of the spasms, 

although she has drank tea out of a cup 


ting. Has )gkl rather a severe fit since I 
entered the room, caused by seeing some 
water accidentally.. Pulse seventy-two, 
skin moist, no, stool since yesterday morn- 
ing. Somat Fill: Calomd grs. Vilf. 
Reptr : Extract Opii grS. !). 

21st,^10 A. M. Mr. Steddy, garrison 
surgeon, whose absence from the canton- 
ment these two days, I very much regret- 
ted, visited the Patient with me at this 
hour, and Cofndded with nae in opinion 
with respect to the nature of the disease 
and approved of the plan of treatment 
adopted. She has enjoy^ good rest during 
the niglit, but is still extremely irritable, 
has the greatest aversion to the sight of a 
mirror and shuddered at the idea of 
drinking water, the sight of which pro- 
duced a recurrence of the spasms. Pulse 
oue hundred, heat of surface increased, 
tongue white. No alvinc evacuation since 
she has been taken 111. Habt : Stat. Enema, 
com. ec. : Pil : Alee : Comp : No. ij. 

12 A.M.^Tlie spgsffls have been fire- 
qiient and severe slope last report, excited 
by her repeated attempts to satiate her 
thirst; in consultation with Mr. Steddy, 
was determined to repeat the bleediug, 1 
accordingly opened another vein and extrac- 
ted twenty-four ounces of blood. Pulse 
immediately after the bleeding ninety-slx, 
she became extremely weak, her eyeballs 
less turgid, and her features altogether 
assumed a more fiivorable expression : has 
retained the enema. 

6 P. M.— Has not had a return of the 
spasms since the last bleeding. No alvine 
evacuation. Repetaut. Piluim et Enema, 
com. 

9 P. M.— Has had a "very sm'ere fit, 
caused by tlie administration of the Clyster, 
but is a^in perfectly sensible and calm. 
Pulse seventy-two. Rre. Extract. Opii. gr. 
Ij. Oum. Camph. Scr: 1 M. ft. Bolus Stat. 
SumenduSi 

UP. M.— No return of the paroxysm, 
is at present In a sound sleep. Pulse and 
heat of surface natural. 

“ ■■ 0. A. enjoyed good rest^ 

she bas.drank freely out of a tea cup, and 
cap look at a mirror without experiencing 
any disagreeable sensations ; the turgidity 
of her eyes entirdy gone and her connte 
nance Is calm. One copious evacuation 
from the Clyster. Pulse and heat of sur- 
face natural, quietness tO be observed and 
all irritations removed. 


twice, pain at the scroblciilis cordis much 
abated ; the extreme sensibility which has 
marked the disease throogbont, very much 
diminished— she having now no dreadful 
apprehcmsions of her fote, aversion to 
strangers, or the admission of light: has 
even DO dread of water which 1 broi^t to 
her, but said it was still disagreeable to 
immerse her hand in it. 

0 P. M.— Continues tranquil — no alvine 
evacuation since the operation of the 
Clyster — Pulse and heat of surface con- 
tinue natural— Kept. Pil Aloe. Comp. No. 

U- 

23d, 10 A . M .—Had troublesome dreams 
during the first part of the night, towards 
morning enjoyed good rest. Has had her 
hands washed in water this morning witli- 
out any reluctance the other symptoms 
of the disease have entirely yidded : lea- 
ving her very much debilitated. 

24, 10 A. M. — Amendment progressive. 

2.'>,— Discontinued my attendance : having 
the pleasure of observing my Patient re- 
covering her strength rapidly. 

Remarks.—! think there cannot exist 
a siugle doubt of this being a wdl marl^ed 
instance of Hydrophobia ; and that the 
happy result is to be attributed to the eai’ly 
and cold use of the lancet, seems equally 
doubtleira. When the subject of it was 
apprehensive of instant death, she in- 
formed her husband that die was bitten 
by a dog supposed to be mad, as stated in 
the report communicated at m)^ third visit : 
1 think it proper liowever to mention that 
for reasons which I cannot define, she now, 
after her perfect recovery says, slic does 
not recollect that the dog bit her, but that 
it leaped on her, worried her and tore the. 
bottom part of her gown. — She had several 
small sores on her leg at the time ; and on 
examination 1 have discovered a scratch 
on her left heeil which she cannot account 
for: it Is slightly swelled and inflajned. I 
have to regret the want of profeteional 
evidence from the commencement of the 
disease *, yet I think theooncorrhig sipnion 
of Mr. Steddy who wituessed every symp- 
tom of Hydrophobia in this case, should 
Btfengthenen that of a much younger and 
lew experienced SuigeoB. 

James. Oijbson, Skrgi. 

m Mje4tg*mih ihqrf. 

Fepnamatti^ 26th 181 fi. 
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EMBASSIES TO CHINA. 

(Continued fiom p. 343, rol. III.) 


In 1715, the Czar, Peter I. sent Law- 
rence Lange (accompanied by an English 
physician) as envoy to Kang -hi. Emperor 
of China* They were received with equal 
attention as the preceding embassy from 
Russia e^cperienced. After an audience of 
the Emperor and dining at the palace, they 
received a royal message to the purport 
that his Migesty the Emperor of China, aud 
first King of the whole world, sends word 
to Che Russian ambassadors, that he knows 
them to be strangers in his empire, so re- 
mote from Europe, unacquainted with the 
customs and language of the country, but 
tiiHt they need not be under any coucern, 
I e.'anse his Majesty will protect them, not 
like strangers, but as his own children; 
aud in the true spirit of Chinese jealousy, 
a mandarin was ordered to keep them 
company, and take care they wanted for 
nothing ; at the same time a guard was 
placed at their door. 

Tlie ambassador in his journal speaking 
of the Emperor Kang- hi, and his attention 
to the welfare and interests of his subjects, 
says, ** the merchants in particular who 
trade with the Russians receive fi'equent 
marks of his bounty, for frequently when 
they are not able to make their payments 
at the time prefixed, he advances them 
the money out of his own treasury, that 
, their creditors may not complain of being 
detained, in 1717, trade being so dull 
at Pekin that the Russian merchants could 
find no vent for their goods, he gave his 
subjects'leave to traffic with them without 
payment of the usual duties, which occa- 
sioned in that year a deficiency of 20,000 
ounces of silver in his revenue.'* 

The governor of Western Tartary, wlien 
be gave Lange notice to prepare for his 
departure, acquainted him that the Empe- 
ror had resolvedto send ambassadors with 
him to Russia; two Chinese, and two 
Tartar lords were accordingly nominated 
for the embassy. 

In 1720, Mezzabarba was sent as legate 
firom the Pope to the Emperor Kang-hf, the 
legate was received with outward marks 
of distinction, and the Emperor conde- 
' ffcendlngly lent his asafstunce to make 
peace among the wrangling missionaries 
of dilTerent orders, whose disaentions the 
Asiatic Jottm.*— No. 21. 


Pope had vainly hoped to reconcile by this 
mission, After a short time, the legate 
had his audience of leave, Oc«1ni who 
published the journal Of this legation says, 
** the first of March the legate had a new 
and last audience ; Kaug^hi loaded him 
with honors, gave him a thousand marks 
of frieiidsliip, and astonished alt his court 
by the affectionate manner in wjiich he 
dismissed him, and solicited his return to 
China. He made him promise to bring 
with him men of learning and a good phy- 
sician, the best geographical maps, and 
mo&t esteemed new books in Europe, 
chiefly mathematical ; also the particulars 
relating to any new discovery that might 
be made with respect to the longitude. 
Soon after his Megesty called for a spinnet 
aud played several Chinese airs. Hence 
he took occasion to obslerve to the legate 
with what familiarity he treated the Eu- 
ropeans whose learning he said he greatly 
honored ; and causing him afterwards 
to ascend the throne, he there presented 
him with a gold cup full of wine ; as in 
the other audience he put an end tq this, 
by taking his bauds and pressing them 
between his own iu the most cordial 
manner.” 

TheEmperorKang-hi died In December 
1722, aud his successor by an edict dated 
10th Feb. 1723, banished the missiona- 
ries to Canton. 

Of all accounts of embassies to China 
none are deserving of more attention than 
that published by Mr. John Bell wlio pro- 
ceeded to Pekin with an embassy from the 
Czar Peter in 1719. M. Ismayloff was 
ambassador, and M. Lange (who has al- 
ready been mentioned) was secretary to 
the embassy ; the ambassador had also a 
a secretary in bis train, which consisted 
of six gentlemen of the embassy, a priest, 
interpreters, clerks, a b^d of music, 
footmen, valets, Ac. in all about sixty 
persons besides a troop of twenty-five dra- 
goons for the escort from Tobolsk! to Pe- 
kin aud back. 

On the 23d Dec. they entered the Clii- 
nesq^ territory, Mr. Bell says ** tW® day 
’ we oommenced guests of the Emperor of 
China, who entertains all ambassadors 
' and bears their expences from the day 

Voi. IV. 2 G 
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they enter h*A dommiouA till the time they imagined the letter being delivered all was 
quit them again." Tlie^ainbassador's public over. But the master of the ceremonies 
entry Into Pekin is detailed by our author; brought back the ambassador, and then 
he was treated with great respect, but the ordered ail the company to kneel, and 
outer door of the house where he lodged make obeisance nine times to the £mpe- 
was locked and sealed with the Emperor’s ror. At every third time we stood up and 
seal. M. IsmaylofTs spirited conduct how- kneeled again. Great pains were taken 
ever removed this mortification as well as to avoid the piece of homage, but vriih* 
many others to which a man of less reso- out success. 

lution would have been subjected during ** This piece of formality being ended, 
his residence at Pekin. the master of the ceremonies conducted 


On regulating the ceremonial of audi- 
ence, the principal points insisted upon by 
the ambassador were, that he might de- 
liver his credentials into the £mpei*or*s 
own hand, and be excused from lowing 
thrice three times on entering his Majes- 
ty’s presence ; these requisitions however 
were deemed inadmissible. After a ne- 
gociation of some days, the aflfair was ad- 
justed on the following terms : ** that the 
ambassador should comply with the esta- 
blished customs of the court of China ; 
and when the Emperorsent a minister to 
Russia, he should have instructions to 
conform himself in every respect to the 
ceremonies in use at that court." 

Mr. Bell in describing the audience 
which took place on the 28 tli Nov. says, 
" after we had waited a quarter of an 
hour, the Emperor entered the bail at 
a back door, and seated himself upon 
the throne: upon which all the com- 
pany stood. The master of the cere- 
monies now desired the ambassador 
who was at some distance from the 
rest, to walk into the hall, and condnet- 
od him with one hand, while he held the 
credentials with the other. Having as- 
cended the steps, the letter was laid on 
a table placed for that purpose, as had 
been previously agreed ; but the Emperor 
beckoned to the ambassador, and directed 
him to approach; which he no sooner 
perceived, than he took up the creden- 
tisfis, walked up to the throne, and kneel- 
log, laid them before the Emperor, who 
touched them with his hand, aud inquir- 
ed after his Czarish majesty’s health. He 
tb^ told the ambassador, that the love 
and friendship he enterttined for his ma- 
jesty were such, that he had even dispens- 
ed with an established custom of the em- 
pire in receiving his letter. 

“ During this part of the ceremony 
which was not long ; the retinue conti- 
nued standing without the ball, and we 


the ambassador, and the six gentlemen of 
the retinue, with one interpreter into the 
hall. We were seated on our own cushions 
upon the floor to the right of the throne, 
about six yards distance, behind us sat 
three missionaries dressed in Chinese iia- 
bita, who constantly attend the court ; on 
this occasion they served by turns as in- 
terpreters. 

Soon after we were admitted, the 
Emperor called the ambassador to him, 
took him by the hand, and talked very fk- 
miliarly on various subjects. The con- 
versation being ended, tlie Emperor gave 
the ambassador, a gold cupful of warm 
tarafottu, a sweet fermented liquor. This 
cup was brought about to the gentlemen, 
aud all of us drank the Emperor’s health. 
An entertainment was afterwards served 
up, attended with music, dancing, and 
other amusements. The Emperor sent 
frequently to the ambassador, to ask how 
he liked it ; he also inquired about sere-, 
ral princes and states of Europe, with 
whose power by land and sea, he was^ot 
unacquainted ; but above all, he wonder- 
ed bow the king of Sweden could hold 
out so long against so great a power as 
that of Russia. After this conversation, 
the Emperor informed the ambassador, 
that he would soon send for him again ; 
but as the night was cold, he would de- 
tain him no longer at present, and imme- 
diately 8 tq>t from his throne, and return- 
ed Cn bis private apartments by the same 
passage be left them. We also mounted 
and repaired to onr lodgings in tli^ city, 
80 well satisfied with the gracious and 
friendly reception of the Emperor, that 
all our former hardships were almost 
forgotten. 

** On the following day a mandarin 
came and took a list of the presents sent 
by the Czar to the Emperor. These com- 
sisted of various rich furs, repeating 
wafrhes set in dlatnoiids, find the battle 
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ofpQltowa^ slcdy turiMdiD ivory^ done 
by hSe €zairisU own hand, and 

aet in a curious fhime. The ambassador 
at the same time, delivered to the man- 
darin, as a present from himself to the 
Emperor, several toys of value, a line ma- 
naged horse, some greyhounds and Urge 
buck hounds. 

On the ^ Dec. the ambassador had 
a second audience of the Emperor at the 
same palace. On this occasion, the pre- 
sents were cai-ried to court, the Emperor 
viewed them at a distance ; after which 
they were delivered to an officer appointed 
to receive them. This audience was held 
iu a private hall within the inner court 
where only the officers of the household, 
and the gentlemen of the retinue were 
present. We were entertained in the same 
manner as before. The Emperor convers- 
ed very familiarly with the ambassador 
on various subjects, and talked of peace, 
and war in particular, in the style of a 
philosopher. In the evening, we return- 
ed to the city. 

On the 5th, the ambassador had a third 
audience of the Emperor in the palace at 
Pekin. As some affairs relating to the 
two empires were to be discussed, the se- 
cretary only attended the aoihassador. 
After be was introduced, the Emperor 
told him, he had given orders to the tri- 
bunal for western affairs to hear the sub- 
ject of his commission, and then retired 

10 his own apartments, leaving his minis- 
ter to transact the business w'hich was 
footi finished on this occasion ; and the 
ambassador returned to his lodgings. 

On the loth, the ambassador had 
a fourth audience of the Emperor at the 
pklacc in the city, lliis interview was 
also private, and the ambassador was at- 
tend^ only by his secretaiy. The Em- 
peror repeated tlie assurances of his friend- 
ship for bis Czarish nisgesty, talked strong- 
]yon the vanity and uncertainty of all 
human affairs, adding, that he was now 
an old man, and by the course of nature, 
could not live long, and desired to die in 
peace with Ood and all maiikiud. At 
.caking leave, each of them presented 
with a complete suit of Chinese clothes, 
made of strong silk, interwoven with 
dragon’s claws, and lined with saUe.” 

. The ambassador had .otjher audiences 
.of Emperor^ and ammpanled him 

011 a grand hunting pairty^ at which the 


Emperor repeated his assurances of the 
great friendship he entertained for his 
Czarish majesty, he expressed great re- 
spect for the persona] merit of the ambas- 
sador. After which the ambassador took 
leave and returned to liis lodgings in the 
city. 

The beginpiiig of Februaiy, the affairs 
relating to the embassy being nearly finish- 
ed, the ambassador began to prepare for 
his journey to the westward, which was 
to take place as soon as the extremity of 
the cold was abated. 

** On the lOtb, the Emperor Sient three 
officers with presents to his Czarish Ma- 
jesty i the chief of which were, tapestry for 
two rooms, neatly WToughten ; a rich silk 
stuff; a set of small enamelled gold cups ; 
some ja))aniied cups set with mother of 
pearl ; three flower pieces curiously em- 
broidered on taffety; two chests of 
rockets prepared iu the Chinese fashion ; 
about twenty or thirty pieces of silk, in 
most of which was interwoven the dragon 
with five claws>; a parcel of fiifferent sorts 
of curious fans for ladies; also, a box, 
containing some rolls of white Chi- 
nese paper, the sheets were of a size 
much larger than common ; besides seve- 
ral other toys scarce worth mentioning. 
From tliese particulars it appears, that 
the two mighty roouarchs were not very 
lavish iu their preseuts to each other, pre- 
ferring curiosities to things of real vsdue. 
On the 11th, several officers came from 
court with presents to the ambassador, 
and evei 7 person of the retinue, corres- 
ponding to their different stations and 
characters ; and so minutely and exactly 
was this matter airanged, that even the 
meanest of our servants was not neglect- 
ed. The presents consisting of a com** 
plete Chinese dress, some pieces of 
damask and other stuffs were, indeed, of 
no great value. They were, however, 
carried along the streets, wrapped in yel- 
low silk, with the usual parade of things 
belonging to the court ; a circumstance, 
which is reckoned one of the greatest 
honors that can be conferred on a foreign 
minister/* On the 23d, the ambassador 
had his audience of leave ; and on the 
26th, he went to the tribunal for foreign 
affairs, and received a letter trom the 
Emperor to his Czarish Majesty. On thia 
occasion, the president acquainted hia 
Exc^ency, that be must consider Hus 
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letter as a singular mark of fisrour 
to his master, as their Emperors were 
not in use to write letters of compliment 
to any prince, ^r, indeed, to write let- 
ters of any kind, except those which con- 
tained their orders to their subjects ; and 
that the Emperor dispensed with so 
material a custom, only to testify his 
respect for his Czarish Majesty. The 
original of this letter was in the Chinese 
ianguare, and a copy of it in the Mooga- 
IJan. It was folded up in a long roll, ac- 
cording to the custom in China, and wrap- 
ped in apiece of yellow silk, which was 
tied to a man's arm, and carried in pro- 
cession before the ambassador. All per- 
sons on horseback whom we met dis- 
mounted, and stood still till we had 
passed them. Such veneration do these 
people pay to every thing belonging to the 
Emperor." 

On the 2d March, the ambassador took 
his departure from Pekin, leaving M. 
Lange, whom his Czarish Majesty had 
appointed to remain as his agent at the 
Chinese court, ** to treat of, and bring 
to a conclusion, a regulation of commerce, 
and an establishment of an easy corres- 
pondence between the two empires." 
The Chinese ministry strongly opposed 
his residence at court, on pretence that 
it was contrary, to the fundamental con- 
stitution of the empire; yet the am> 
Iwssador succeeded in obiaiiiing the Em- 
peror's consent to the appointment. At 
this time, there was some misunderstand- 
ing between the two governments relative 
to some Chinese deserters, and the Em- 
peror stated to AI. Ismayloff, that he 
expected he would prevail on his Czarish 
Majesty to send them back, but in case 
that should not be effected immediately, 
he would send away the agents and 
receive no more caravans till he should be 
entirely satisfied with this article. But 
tiie ambassador, on bis return borne, 
found the court so busily employed about 
the expedition to Persia, that he found 
no opportunity of getting a resolution on 
this affair. 

All the flattering appearance of success 
to the negoelation ceased with the depar- 
ture of the ambassador. U would be 
tedious to detail the mortifications and 
even insults which at length exhausted 
the patience of the Russian resident ; the 
Russian caravan arrived, but the agents 
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were subjected to every inconvenience and 
extortion: after remaining at Pekin 
nearly seventeen months, almost a prison- 
er in his own house, M. Lange was' 
obliged to take his departure, and the 
caravan which left Pekin with him was 
the last admitted into that city. 

The following extract from his journal 
will shew how far the Cliincse ministers 
were averse to the negodation in which 
he was engaged, and in some degit^ illus- 
trate the temper and manners of the 
Chinese. 

“ Having sent my interpreter to the 
council to know if they had come to any 
resolution in my affair; he brought back 
the following answer, 'That they had,’ 
indeed, found in the registers, that the’ 
council had formerly advanced money to 
the commissaiT ; but that the trade was 
an object of so little consequence with* 
them, that they did not think it merited' 
the coancil's being incommoded with pro- 
posals of that sort.' "" 

On an appliration to the Cliincse minis- 
ter respecting a memorial which he wished 
to deliver, hu received the following an- 
swer through his interpreter — " The Al- 
legamba ciiarged me to tell the agent that' 
which he had formerly told the ambassa- 
dor, viz. tliat commerce is looked upon 
by us with contempt, and as a very trifling 
object: that the agent himself was nut 
ignorant that we had long refused to ad~ 
niit the present caravan, and most cer- 
tainly should never have consented to its 
admittance into China, if liis Majesty 
had not suffered himself to be persuaded 
to it, at the reiterated instances of M. 
Tsmayloff." That the Allegamba bad, at 
the same time, added these words,— 
**Tlic merchants come here to enrich 
themselves, not our people, which is easy 
to be seen, because they pretend them- 
selves to fix the price of their own goods, 
that they may sell them the dearer. Por 
these reasons, go tell the agent, that we 
shall not only refuse to receive the said 
memorial, but that, in future, he need 
not give himself the trouble of proposing 
any thing to us that may be relative to 
commerce, because we will not embarrass 
ourselves hereafter with the merchants of 
Russia." 

On another occasion, the interpreter 
informed him, that the council bad rea- 
soned among themselves in much the fol- 
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lowing manner-^** Tliese foreigners come 
bere with their commerce, to encumber 
us evei'y moment with a thousand petty 
affairs, pratending that they ought to he 
favoured, on all occasions; no more nor 
less than if they laid an obligation on u^, 
and yet we are still to receive the first 
answer from them on the subject of our 
affairs." 

Upon the resident's application for a 
free passage of the caiavan by the old 
road of Keriinde, which the old caiavan 
had been used to take, his interpreter was 
told, “ That they expected to have been 
freed from their iiiiportiiniug the council 
about their beggarly commerce, after they 
h.ad been told so often, that the council 
would not embarrass tliemsclves any more 
about affairs tliat were only beneficial to 
the Russians, and that of course they 
had only to return by tlie way they 
came." 

At M. Lange's last interview with the 
Chinese minister, he i*epreseuted the in- 
sults and indignities to wlucli himself, 
the commissary of the caravan, and those 
who came to trade witii them had been 
exposed, contrary to the faith of existing 
treaties, the ministci's answer was to the 
following cftcct: “ That it being his 
Majesty’s custom never to make any reso- 
lution, without first well wcigMiig all 
circumstances, he never changed his mea- 
sures for any reason whatsoever; and, 
after wiiat he hail declared ]X)sitive1y, in 
regard to the caravan and my person, he 
had no inclination to propose to him a 
change of sentiment in this regard ; that 
we had nothing to do but to make abegiii- 
ing in complying with our engagements, 
after which they would sec wh;it they had 
10 do with the rest." M. Lange soon 
4 rccr left China, and rctnmed to Russia. 

It appeals certain, that the judgement 
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of the Emperor Kang hi, either from jea- 
lousy, at the artifices of some secret ene- 
mies, was so altered v/ith regard to the 
Russia trade, a short time before his 
death, tliat there was no other way of 
adjusting it, but having recourse to arms ; 
whicli was fully resolved upon, on the 
part of Russia, when the news of the 
death of the Chinese Emperor arrived 
there, which suspended the execution of 
this design, till they sliouhl see clearly 
into the designs of his sui'cessor. But 
the death of Peter tiie Great entirely 
broke those measures ; so that the affairs 
between Russia are still, at this time, on 
the same terms they were on the de- 
parture of M. Lange from Pekin, since 
which period no caravan has been sent 
from Sibei'ia to Pekin. The commerce 
carrieil on between the two countries of 
late has been conducted at Kiatka, a town 
on the frontiers, where two magazines 
arc established, one Russian, tlic other 
Chinese, where ail the articles intended 
for exchange are deposited, and cotnmis* 
saries arc appointed by both nations to 
superintend the trade. 

In 1754, the Portuguese sent an em- 
bassy to Pekin ; it rris chiefly undertaken 
vn religious motives, though commerce 
was incluiled in the instructions. It was 
conducted chiefly by the priests at xMacao, 
and their brethren at the court of Pekin, 
ii.ifl the ambassador was greatly under 
their direction. Ho proceeded to Pekin 
about March, and returned iu November. 
Two inaiidarios of liigh rank, one a 
German Jesuit, the other n Tartar, went 
sent to escort him to Pekin. The Poitn- 
guese kept the design of this embassy 
secret, but stated that it had been graci- 
ously received at Pekin. 

{To he continued,) 
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Yoo me yun. — Lychnis coronata.— This 
is a delicate herbaceous plaut, common 
among the ornamental plants at Canton. 
Flowers in May and June. 

CIioo ting.—Lilium concolor. 

Ta tow leen kok.— Trapa bicomis.— This 
is distinguished from the two other va- 


rieties by producing nuts of a larger 
size. 

Yung Muey.— Myrica sp.— A very hand- 
some tree of a middling size. The fruit 
is well flavoured, in much estimation for 
its beauty. From its appearance it is pro- 
bably a dedduoQs plant, to ascertain 
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this a Specimen of the male plant 
must be procured. Scarce at Canton. 
Shek Lok. — Aleuritis. — Lar^e spreading, 
handsome tree. The kernel of the nut 
is eaten and much esteemed. It is 
plentiful in some parts of the province 
of Canton. 

Yun ineen.-»-Mangifera piniiata coiig.— 
Large and lofty tree, tlie fruit is good. 
Scarce at Canton. 

Ou yunc long yun. — Dimocarpus Loiigan. 
— ^'fhis tree is very plentiful, the fruit 
much esteemed by the Chinese, but not 
much relished by Europeans. 

Aleen tsovv. — Ziziplius. — This is a low, 
spreading, very handsome tree. The 
fruit is well flavoured. Scarce at Canton. 

Haong le. — Dimocarpus Litchl.—Sweet 
scented Li-tchi. 

Tsun slung qui lok Lechee. — fireen striat • 
cd Li-tchi. Grows plentifully at a 
town called Tsun shiiig. 

Vok ho pow Li chee. Thick skinned 
Li-tchi. 

Choo qua.— Ciicurbita. This fruit is edi- 
ble and is valued fpr the property of 
keeping a considerable time without 
simiiing. 

Fun hong mouf an. — Pseonia moutau ; flori- 
bus rubris.— This variety is by far the 
most abundant at Cantou and with lit- 
tle doubt is the same as in the northern 
provinces whence it is sent. 

Kca fa moutau. — Poeouia inoutan ; floribus 
rubesceiitibus. — ^'fhe flowers of this va- 
liety have a larger proportion of white 
than those of the preceding, wliich is the 
principal difference. There is likewise 
some little difference in the foliage and 
stems. 

Tsoo mou tan.-— Poeonia moutan ; flo: 
purpurescentibus.— This is a very dis- 
tinct and handsome variety, 'llic whole 
plant as well as flower is much larger 
than any of the other sorts, the habit 
is conspicuously distinct ; very scarce. 
Pak mou tan. — ^Pcconia moutan. Flo.albis. 
—This sort differs very materially from 
all the others seen at Canton ; not only 
iVi the colour of the flowers but in the 
habit of the plant, being much more 
slender and delicate. It is the scarcest 
and most highly esteemed of all the va- 
rieties. 

Note, The four pn^ing sorts or 
varieties of Moatan are all that are 
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commonly seen at Canton, whose diflh- 
rences are worthy of notice. There 
are sometimes what may be teemed 
lesser varieties, the flowers differing a 
little in the shade of colour, &c. which 
most likely is merely accidental. 

The Moutaus are yearly sent to Can- 
ton in large quantities from the north, 
generally arriving about the beginning 
of February. The plants are carried 
in large, square, open, bamboo or other 
boxes, in which they are placed close 
together in an upright position without 
any mould about their roots, and are 
occasionally sprinkled with water to 
keep tliem fresh. Oii reaching the 
place of their destination, they are 
planted in large pots to blow, which they 
do sooner or later, according to the 
teini)erature of the season, generally 
from February to April. Tlicy never 
flower at Canton after the first season, 
consequently after once flowering the 
plants are either thrown away or neg- 
lected. A few plants will sometimes 
survive the hot season, hut in sudi an 
exhausted state as never to produce 
flpwers. 

Yung sok. — Papaver somniferum.— An 
anuual ; cultivated in pots for ornament 
during the spring months. Flowers in 
March, April and May. 

Tsam shoo or Foo leen.— Melia azede- 
rach.— This is one of the largest and 
most nseful timber trees produced in 
this part of China. 'Fhe wood of it is 
more generally used than any other to 
make household furniture and fine work 
of every kind. In the months of April 
and May it produces a great profusion 
of showy fragrant flowers, resembling 
ill smell those of Syringa vulgaris, for 
which reason it is called by Europeans 
China lilacl 

Sin Soo Lou.— Tamarix. — ^An ornamen- 
tal shrub which grows to the height of 
ten or twelve feet ; it is by far more 
handsome when young. Its flow'era 
are invariably pentandrous. Produces 
fine spikes of flowers most part of the 
hot season. 

Fung me Ian. — Cymbldium ensifolium. — 
This has an aflSnity to some of the 
iarger varieties of Epidendnim ensifo- 
lium, but is perhaps snflieieatly diffh- 
rent to constitute a dUsMpet cpeciep. 
Flowers in FehniBry and March. 
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Mok Si. — Olea (difTert a fragrante) ; flov. 
flarescentibiis. — This perhaps differs 
sufficiently from the common 0. fra- 
grans flor. albis, to make a specific dis- 
tinction. Tlie leaves of this are much 
larger and not serrated ; the flowers are 
Invariably of a light yellow colour. It 
is not plentiful. Flowers in the cold 
monthb. 

Pak lam — Cannarium pirnela.*— Wlnte]; 
Calyx 3-partitus, parvus ; Corolla 3-pc- 
tala. Drupa, nux 3-loculata, 3-si)erma. 

This is a large spreading, vigorous 
growing tree, in habit has a consider- 
able resemblance to the walnut tree, it 
is deciduous, and late in the spring fh 
producing new leaves ; it blossoms in 
May, and ripens it*s fruit in September. 
The fruit is in considerable estimation 
among the Chinese, is preserved for a 
long time in different ways, in which 
btate it considerably resembles in taste 
preserved olives, and is called by Eu- 
ropeans China olive. The esteemed, 
eafable part is the pulp surrounding 
tlie stone, which is of a tough kind of 
substance, the kernel likewise is eaten. 
Generally cultivated in hilly parts 
where few other fruits will grow. A 
considerable quantity is found on Dane’s 
and French Islands near Whampoa. 

Ou lam. Cann. pirn, black. — Hexandiia? 
This tree is distinguished from the 
preceding principally by the colour 
of the fruit ; this being block, the other 
a yellowish white. The fruit of this 
is likewise cousiderably larger. They 
are both cultivated and used in the 
same manner. 

Peen to. — Amygdalns Persica, The flat 
peach. The fruit of this is in high esti- 
mation among the Chinese os well as 
Ei^ropeans. It is propagated by graft- 
ing on the common sorts of peaclies. 
The crop is very precarious. Ripens 
in June and July. 

Ha Mat To.— Amygdalus Persica, Oval 
fruited peach. This next to the flat 
peach is reckoned the most valuable 
sort produced in this part of the coun- 
try^ There arc a considerable variety 
of peaohes cultivated at Canton, but 
aU, without exception, are much infe- 
rior to those of Europe. 

Yune im Thuya, This tree is said to be- 
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coinc large when not stinted by art ; at 
Canton it is only seen in a stinted state, 
being one of the most esteemed plants 
for making distorted dwarfs. The spe- 
cimen from which this drawing was 
taken was brought from a considerable 
distance in the counti'y ; it t$ generally 
propagated by grafting on the Thuya 
orientalis. 

Kawsun.— Potamophills sp. Strong reed 
or grass, growing to the height of five, 
six or seven feet. It is cultivated in 
low wet grounds near Canton, in which 
situations only it thrives. The young 
shoots from the roots which are thick 
and strong, when just breaking the 
ground are cut two or three inches be- 
low the surface, boiled and eaten, and 
are reckoned a very delicate vegetable. 
Flowers in all seasons. The characters 
of the flower nearly correspond to Ge*^ 
nus Zizania. 

Pak mok Haong.— Rosa sp. floribus albis. 
The plant which tins drawing repre-- 
sents differs from that sent in last sea- 
son’s collection, No. 116, in the colour 
of their flowers, and in having a finer 
and stronger iragranCe. Flowers in 
May and June. 

Fun kum.— Citrus aurantium. This is 
the largest sort of orange produced in 
this part of China, it is a very scarce and 
much esteemed sort. Ripens it’s fruit 
in the cold months, the same season as 
the other sorts of oranges. 

Ngan I-rf>ey Pak. — Plumbago Zeylanica; flo- 
ribus albis. This plant grows sponta- 
neously in some places near Canton. 
There is another sort with red flowers, 
and being more shevvy, is commonly 
cultivated in gardens. Both sorts are 
probably varieties of Plumbago zcyla- 
iiica. Flowers in the spring months. 
Oong tong shoo. — Sterculia plantanifolia. 
This is a very handsome deciduous tree, 
originally from the north, but is now 
pleutiffil at Canton, where it thrives 
well. Is mirch esteemed for making 
dwarfs of a larger kind. Flowers iu 
May, and ripens in October. The 
seed is edible. 

Poon peen leen.— Hydrocharis foliis reui- 
formibus. This plant grows spontane- 
ously in watery places near Canton. 
Flowrrs most psut of the year. 
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Teen kok choe7.-*Heliotropium indiVum. 
Low growing shrub, produced sponta- 
neously in low stony ground near Can* 
ton. ihowcrs in March and April. 

Shek kok Ian.— Generisorchid. incert. Cau- 
libus articulatis, raniosis. This spe- 
cies grows wild u|)Oii rocks in some 
places in the vicinity of Canton. Flow- 
ers in July and August. 

liO foo shall slick Ian. — Dendrobium cauli- 
bus articulatis, simplicibus striatis. 
'ill is species grows wild at a placi* cal- 
led I^-fou-shan, by the sides of small 
streams on a kind of blue rock, as re- 
presented in the drawing. Flowers in 
the hot months. 

Shan cha.— A large and handsome tree, 
which grows spontaneously in low 
woody sitnations in some of the islanda 
near Macao ; it's fruit is edible, but not 
much esteemed. Flowers in June, and 
ripens the fruit in September. 

Y'ong Kok Lae— Strophantus. 'A low ex- 
uberant growing and straggling shrub ; 
plentiful in a natural state in rocky 
grounds, near Marao. It flowers In 
May and June, and ripens the seed in 
September. 

Laurus sp. — Not a native of this part of 
China, but lias been introduced to Ma- 
cao from some part of India. lYie 
tree from which this drawing was taken 
Is about twenty feet high, and very 
handsome. Flowers in June, but has 
not yet been observed to produce auy 
fruit or seed. 

Ho ching Muey — Prunus sp. This is a 
slender erect busby shrub, much 
^steemed by the Chinese for its delicate 
double flowers. It grows generally 
with a number of erect stems from the 
same root. The angular position of 
the drawing is the fancy of the painter 
to represent the whole of the specimen 
from whicli he took it. The corolb is 
so full as to exclude every othir part of 
the fructifleation except -the calyx, 
which together with the habit corres- 
ponds to the genus Prunus. Flowers 
in the spring months. 

Chekap fa. — ^Thisis a free growing strag- 
gling shrub, much esteemed for the 
fine fragrance of its flowers. The parts 
of fhictificatloD, as here represented, 
do not agree with those of Lycium^ 
Flowers most part of the summer. 


Tong ying fa. — Rosa sp. Aoribus albi:*. 
This is a straggling plant, growing wild 
in waste grounds near Canton, &r. 
Produces the greatest abundance of 
flowers in April and May, but flowers 
occasionally at all times of the year. 

Hong Vent qui.— Rosa sp, floribus rubris. 
The Chinese name literally signifies 
monthly rose, so called on account of 
its producing flowers every mouth, at 
least is occasionally found in flower at all 
seasons of the year. 

Miiey Qui. — Rosa multiflora; fl. rubris, 
fragrantibus. This species or variety 
has the finest fragrance of any of the 
roses cultivated in this part of the 
country, and the only one which re - 
semblfs in smell the European sorts. 
Flowers in the spring months. 

Suey Y’oug Fe. — Rosa sp. floribus rubris. 
Handsome sort, but without smell. 
Flowers late in the spring and begin- 
ing of summer. 

Wong li clioon.— Rosa sp. floribus flaves- 
centibiis. This is the most delicate, 
slow growing, and diflicult to propa- 
gate of all the roses cultivated iu this 
part, and accordingly the most scarce 
and valuable. Flowers in different 
seasons of the year, has little or no 
smell. 

Tsat tsoo Muey.— Rosa sp. floribus rubes- 
centibus. A free growing, procumbent 
species, throwing out shoots of a great 
length. It is generally trained on walls 
where it mak^ a fine show when In 
flower. Producer a great profusion of 
flowers whirti continue in succession a 
long time. Begins to flower late in the 
spring. 

fienefae teep.— Rosa sp. floribus rubris. 
A handsome and valuable sort, but 
without smell. Flowers in the hot 
months. 

Tsoo to Keun. — Azalea indica, floribus 
purpurascentibus. This variety is very 
KBFce at Canton, and is only found in 
some merchants* gardens, who have it 
sent from Nankin. Flowers in March 
and April. 

Keang nam fun bong To keun.«-A2aIea 
Indica, floribus rnbescentibua. This is 
likewise a very scarce and valuable 
sort, sent from Nanklh like the pr«- 
ceding. Flowers in iht spring. 

XTe hi iinthaid*} 
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SECOND STORY. 

On the banks of the Jumna is a town 
named Dhannastbal,* where imah Gun- 
adhijMif reigned, a Brahman of the name 
of Kesava:t resided. This Braliman had 
a daughter called Madhuiiiavati,§ of cx- 
ceediug beauty — and whose marriage 
when she had arrived at years of niaiu- 
rity,|| was an object of serious conside- 
ration to her muthcr, her fath^, and her 
brotlier.f 

It happened that on one occasion the 
father being absent at a public ceremony, 
and the son having gone into tlie village 
to his (luru, a young Brahman of pleas- 
ing address and appearance called at the 
house, and liaving gained the mother's 
good opinion, received her promise that 
her d.iiightcr should become his wife— in 
the moan time the father engaged his 
daughter to the son of one of his brother 
Brahmans, and the sou promised his sis- 
ter ill marriage to a friend and fellow 
student*>«*aftcr a few days absence cacli 
returned home bringing with him the hus- 
band of his choice 5 the mother's favorite 
was already at the cottage— the names of 
the lovers were severally Trivicrama, Va- 
maiia, and Madhusiulana : they were 

alike in every respect, and there was no- 
thing to chuse between tiieiu in the arti- 
cles of person, merit, or Jcarniiig: the 
Brahman was completely at a loss, and 
w'liilst he hesitated about giving the pre- 
ference to either of the suitors for his 
sou-iii-Uw, he was deprived of his daugh- 
ter : she was bitten by a snake and died. 
As soon as the accident happened, the fa- 
ther, brother, and three suitors, collected 
from far and near, all those persons 

* Abode of vlrtne. 

t Possessor of alt good qualities. 

t A name of the deity Krishna. 

i We might translate this pcrliapa by Dul- 
clnea. 

I • The father who gives not his daughter In 
marriage in due season is criminal this due 
season is tlie tenth year, * beyond which the 
law censures the delay of her marriage.* Hence 
'AinqngBt the Hindus the common occurrence of 
Infani nuptials : the parties being formally be- 
trothed fn>m their earliest years. 

^ If a girl have not a father living, the care of 
her uiarritige devolves upon the nearest relation, 
and III tlie absence of any relative upon Uie 
rulers of the country. 

•« Sevemlly names of Vishnu. The conqueror 
of the three worlds. The dwarf (avatar) and the 
victor of the demon Madliu. 
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versed in antidotes, and skilful in the 
treatment of the bite of a snake.f f 
When these people were assembled, 
they all declared tlie case to be desperate.: 
whoever, said the first, is bitten by a 
snake on the fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, 
or fourteenth day of the fortnight, cannot 
possibly recover. The second said, that 
a bite on a Saturday or Wednesday was 
sure to be fatal. The third observed, 
that no hope could be entertained of life 
if the bite was inflicted whilst the moon 
was in such and such a mansion. The 
fourth stated, that there was no remedy 
for a bite on the organs of sense, on the 
lip, temple, throat, hip or navel. Tlie 
fifth concluded, Brahma himself could 
not bring your daughter to life again : we, 
alas ! are * fellow's of no reckoning,' do 
therefore what is requisite yourself, allow 
us to take our leaves^^. 

tt Toiiictte (en M^decmt). 1 1 faut que je me 
trouve h line grande ronsuliatinn qiii doit sc faire 
pour uii homme qui muumt hier. 

Asgar. Pour iin homme qui mourut hier. 

Toln. Oui, pour aviser et voir ce qu'il auroit 
fallu lul fairo pour le guiSrir.— Afohrre. 

tt The snake-doctors are here rallied with no 
contemptible satire. And the manner in which 
they are mentioned, shews that little weight is 
attached by sensible persons to their pretended 
skill ; amongst the vulgar, however, the power 
of charms iif tlicse rases is strenuously affirmed 
ami devoutly believed. In Ward*s account of 
the Hindus (he followiiiit story arising from 
this circumstance is not unintereHimg. A young 
man, the son of a rich Hindoo, was slurping 
on a bedstead with his wife, wliosc hair hung 
down to the ground. In the night, a snake 
ascended from the ground by means of tlie 
woman's hair, and bit her husliand. Waking 
from his sleep, lie acquaiiiied hi^ wife, that he 
hud been bitten by something. As is usual 
among the Uengalese, (by whatever thing they 
may bitten), an ojha, viz. a person skilled 
in incliantmcnts, was called. He tried all liia 
skill in vain. The person died. After his death 
the parents did not burn the body, but made a 
float of plantain trees, and fastening the dead 
l>ody upon it, let it swim down the stream, 
in hopes that some one, who, by reading man- 
tras, could raise from the dead those who had 
been bitten by snakes, might see the corpse, 
and bring it to life. Tlie dead body of the young 
man had floated down the stream a day or two, 
when a young woman, who had come down to 
the river side with other women to fetch water, 
saw the body, arid,' knowing ifiuc the person 
had been bitten by a snake, sho had. the boiiy 
brought. to the side, assuring tlic other women 
that she could raise it ftoin the dead. Ailer it 
was brought to tW side, she began the ceremony 
by repeating mantras, scattering koiiris, %«*. 
Onr uf the kouris fell into Hit- liole of a snake, 

V 0 L..IV, 2H 
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The ease being helpless, the Brahman 
took up his daughter's corpse and carried 
it to the ground to be burnt. He was 
followed by the brother and the three 
lovers ; when the ceremony was over, 
one of them collected carefully all the 
bones, and making them up into a packet, 
carried them always with liim as he wan- 
dered over hill and dale, ihi'ough desert 
and forest, as a fakir. The second raked 
tfigether the ashes, and preserving them 
as a melancholy memento of his mis- 
tress, took up his abode in a wretched 
Itouse near the spot ; the third tied his 
wallet round his neck, and set off to 
lead the life of a wandering mendicant in 
honour of his love.* 

Ill the co’irsc of his peregrination, he 
stopped one day at the house of a Brah- 
man, who offered him repose and food :+ 
having washed his feet and seated him- 
self on a chair, he waited till the victuals 
were prepared— the Brahman's wife now 
came to distribute the meal ; part only 
had been doled out, when her little boy 
laid hold of his mother's g<arment and 
began to cry, she tri^ to silence and get 
quit of him, but iu vain, he only held 
the faster and roared the louder ; slie at 
last became quite furious and shaking him 
off roughly, threw him into the blazing 

whicli happened, indeed, to be the hole in 
frliicli was the very anahe that had bitten the 
yonn; man. The kouri. in abort, fell on the 
head of ilie snake, wMch, in consequence, 
ascending to the surface of the eaitli, began to 
creep round the dead body, hut did imt draw 
near it. The incluntresa was nware tliat the 
body was not in the position that it bad been 
when bitten, and thercfoie she laid it on a 
bedstead winch happened to be there, having 
belonged to some peison ithote body had been 
burnt. Still the snake rcumambulaled the 
dead boily, but did not go to it. They used 
other contrivances to entice it to the body, 
but in vain. It was at length coi\|cctured that 
this young man's wife was on the bed with him 
at the time he was bitten; the inchantress then 
went and laid herself down by the dead body, 
but still the snake did nnt go near the body. 
She at last spread her h ..it open, and the snake 
immediately ascended by her flowing hair; 
went to the wound, and sucked out the poison, 
when the young man arose, accompanied the 
Indian tress home, und, after staying at her 
home two or three days, returned to his family. 

* ' And art thou dead, thou much loved youth 1 

* Then farewell Imme, for evermore, 

* A pilgrim I will be.* 

t Hospitality Is one of the great duties of 
the Hindu faith. Persons of any property have 
a portion of thoir iiousea set apart for the piir- 
pofec of enteitainlng all who come, the visit of 
a flrahnMii is comidcred as entitled to particular 
attention. 


bearth,^ where he was quickly burnt to 
ashes. 

The BrahmaiY immediately desisted 
from his meal and rose — the master of 
the house called out to him to finish eat- 
ing; he refused, saying, he never could 
think of taking food in a house, where 
such diabolical deeds were practisetN— 
upon this his host got up, and taking a 
book, which treated of resuscitation, 5 
repeated from it several incantations till 
the boy was restored to life wiien tlife 
Brahman observed this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, he began to reflect; — ' oli, 
that I had such a book, 1 should not 
much longer lament my mistress ; * he 
kept his thoughts to himself, however, 
and finished his meal. 

When night arrived and all parties had 
retired to rest, the Brahman who remain- 
ed there, rose quietly and proceeding to 
the spot where the book was kept, pos- 
sessed himself of it, and made his escape 
unperccivedll ; arrived in a few days at 
the place where his mistress had been 
given to the fiames, he summoned his 
two competitors, related to them his dis- 
covery, and desiring them to bring the 
bones and ashes, he produced tlie book, 
when repeating from it the pi*oper man- 
tras, the Brahman's daughter stood before 
them in all her former elegance and beau- 
ty; the love of the three was as ardent 
as ever, and blinded by their passion, 
they began to quarrel amongst thctii- 
seives for the possession^ of tlieir com- 
mon mistress. 

Here the Beital paused, and asked the 
Raja, whose wife this lady became?— 
Vicrama replied, the wife of him who 

t No very amiable ipecimcn of maiernal ten- 
derness— in general, however, Hindu mothers am 
not open to any charge of deficient affection ; 
distress or superstition may occasionally stifle 
the emotions of the heart, but they are usually 
very sensitive to the natural feelings of a mo- 
ther. 

% Tantras for this purpose are supposed to be 
not unfrequent ; drugs also producing the same 
effect arc alluded to in Hindu works. The pro- 
per application of such remedies Is conceived to 
be lost * in these degenerate days.* 

B We cannot sny much for the honesty of 
our Brahman ; the doctrine, however, that the 
end sanctifies the means, which BcUham holds 
as politically good, has rather too many advo- 
cates amongst the people of the East. 

Ardent fur conquest and a wife. 

All * three * unbar the gates of strife. 

Hoppner's versification of the story of the Sereo 
Lovers, from the Tootlnama. or Tales of a Par- 
rot— there sei ms to be some connexion between , 
thcac siorle^. 
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collected and preserved the ashes ; for he 
who collected the bones, performing the 
office of a son, became as a son,* and he 
who gave her new life, might be said to 
be her father, consequently the only^one 
she could with propriety marry, was he, 
who preserved the ashes and built his 
house near the funeral ground. f The 
Demon iminedialely flew back to the 
<rce, and the trouble of the Raja was ne- 
cessarily to recommence; when the 
Demon was again secured, he related to 
Vicrama the follotvlng tale. 

THIRD STonv.J 

Raja Rdpeii, who ruled over the city of 
Bnrdwan, was oue day sitting in an 
apartment, adjoining to the entrance of 
his palace, when he heard the voice of a 
5trauger at the gate; he called out, 

‘ Who is at the door, and what noise 
is there ?* ‘ Vour Majesty has asked a 
pertinent question,* replied the door- 
keeper, § ‘ for many are they that haunt 
the threshold of the rich, and many are 
their words : the noise is the noise of such 
))eople.’ The Raja was silenced. 

In the mean time canic a traveller, || a 

* Tiic fragments of the tmne^, &c. remaining 
aiier the extinction of the funeral tire are to l>e 
collected carefully by the nearest of kin, pound- 
ed, wrapped in cloth, placed in a new earthen 
vessel, closed and committed to any Indy 
sfream, if at iintid— if not, they may be buried 
under the root of a tree, 

t This decision may remind the feeder of 
some of Sancho Panza’s ingenious determina- 
tions, if we may presume to consider the his- 
torical Malta Haja Vicramaditya as a sort of 
Ciuvernor of Baratana. 

t This story is told in the fourth section of the 
Hitopadesa wtlh mure conciseness anti better 
taste. 

t The Doorkeeper in Sanscrit or Hindu litera- 
ture is not the man • in a large coal who imps 
hig head out of a leathern mb,* but a person of 
no slender consequence j he seems to combine the 
duties of porter, usher, and chamberlain. 

I The present race of Rajaputs, alUiough they 
occupy the place of the original military or Ksl^t- 
riya cast of Hindus, are by no means identiBed 
with that class— <tlicy form in fact one of the 
mixed tribes, the first of which is infinitely even 
inferior to the Sudra or service trihe of pure, uii- 
contaiqinated ori||in. term Raja putra, or 

Son of a King, is applicable to the original Ksliat- 
Iriyai as the functions of royalty were to be per- 
formed by the military tribe alone— the deriva- 
tive Rajaput is now applied to a class of Hindus 
whose lineage it might be rather difficult to trace. 
They are soldiers however from birth, and parti- 
cularly inhabit the central parts of Hindustan— 
according to a Tantra work, the Rudra Yai^ala, 
tpe origin of the Raja putras is from the Vaisya, 
(the primary mercantile Hindu,) on the dau^^ter 
of an A'mhasiitha, (the medical Hindu of mixed 
blood,*)— again— * thousands of others sprung 


Rajaput, from the Soulh, named Rirbcr, 
wlio appeared at the threshold of the 
Raja, iu the hope of obtaining senice. 
The doorkeeper haring ascertained his 
business, represented it to ihe Raja, and 
by his master’s orders introdured liiiii to 
the presence. The Rajaasketl him what 
daily hire he expected; the Rajaput re- 
plied, * a thousand tolas^ of gold.* The 
Raja asked what people he had with hiiii. 
Tlie Rajaput answered, ‘ tlie first is iiiy 
wife, the second niy .son, the third my 
daughter, the fourth myself, and a 
fifth there is iioiie’—tlie courtiers turned 
their heads aside to conceal the laughter, 
and the Raja began to consider, what 
reason there could he for him to bestow 
upon a retainer so magnifurnt a stipend — 
again be considered that liberality w.as 
always productive of good fruit, and ac- 
cordingly issued an order to his treasurer 
to pay the Rajaput the daily slij>eud of a 
thousand tolas of gold. 

The Rajaput having receh'ed his first 
day’s portion, went home and divided the 
sum into two part.^: :*» one part he gave to 
the Brahmans, thc^jier he divided again 
into parts, one of which he distributed 
amongst theff Atits, Vairagis, Vaish- 

from the lorfhcadd of cows kept to suiiply obla- 
tions.’ A. K. b. bT. 

qi The proper weight of a Toln is not very clear- 
ly cslnblished. Mi . Colehmokc sayo, that a legal 
tula should weigh 105 troy grains— ilieie is also a, 
tola of 310 gr.>ins. and the coni|iiiiaiion of 16 
mashas to a tola, each inasba weighing 5 retticas, 
each rctiica weighing 2-^ grains, will make 2-^ 
x5=10{|- X I6r=i75 grains — a lliousand to*as of 
io> grams only will give a hand-oine allowance, 
being cquql to about 9(X) guint^as. 

Liberaliiy in givjng is a virtue strenuously re- 
commended In all Ihe Sastias, bui it is csprriully 
to be exercised towards the Braimunicul iratt rni- 
ty; hear Menu. ' A girt to one not a Brahman, 
produces iruil of a middle standard, to one who 
calls himself a Brjtbmiin, rlnuble, to a will read 
Brahman, a hundred tliousnnd fold, to one who 
has read all the VCdas, infinite.* 
tt These arc various religious character* who 
wander about without any fixed rcs\d«nce or 
means of subsistence— individually they form no 
part of the Hindu system, but they and a thou- 
sand others have grown out of the doctiinc. that 
recommends a detachment from worldly afiec- 
tions as the final object of life, and nearest step 
tobeaiitude.— probably comes from the San- 

fcrit ® ® 

racter in a religion which makes hospitality tQ 
strangers a sacred duly* 

Tlie Valragi is a wandering mendicant, who, as 
bis name implies, is perfectly exempt (^om all 
human pqsslons. 

The Valshnava is the especial votary of the 
God Vishnu ; and the Saniyasi, which is a gene- 
ric term originally for the Anchorite or Ascetic, 
is uow especially applied to oqp pvticular scu 
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uavaii and Sannyasis, and with the re- 
mainder having fed all the poor people he 
c^onld find, he maintained his family and 
himself. 

In this manner passed the day — at 
night taking his scymitai' and shield he 
kept watch near the royal chamber, and 
still as the Kaja when disturbed in his 
sleep, cried out, ‘ Who waits ?* he an- 
swered, * Birbcr waits — what com- 
mands ?* and receiving his Majesty’s or- 
ders, executed them with alacrity — thus 
was he attentive during the night: but 
whether eating, drinking, sleeping, lying, 
moving or walking, his thoughts through- 
out the eight watches were constantly en- 
grossed by his lord — for as what is sold, is 
sold, so in any engagement of service a 
person having disposed of himself be- 
comes wholly the property of another ; 
and what is the existence of a slave ? — it 
is said that however acute, wise, or 
learned a servant may be, he should be as 
a dumb man in the presence of his master : 
except in the absence of his lord, he is ah- 
sent from all enjoyment — hence liavc the 
sages said, that the d^cs of a servant arc 
nioi*e arduous even than those of an Asce- 
tic,* To return however to the story 

One night the voice of a woman weep- 
ilig was heard by the Raja, proceeding ap- 
parently from tlic burial ground of the 
(tity. He called to his sciwants, and upon 
receiving the customary reply from Rirber, 
flam here, what would my lord ?’ The 
priuce desired him to repair to the spot 
whence the weeping seemed to conic, and 
ascertain the cause. When lie iiad de- 
parted, the Raja redected that the best 
test of a good servant, was employing him 
at all seasons, fit or unfit ; and that thus, 
friends and brothers, and even wives 
should be proved, as a cheerful compli- 
ance, on all occasions, with every desire, 

who go almost naked, and usually in troops. 
These have all distinct marks either on their bo- 
dies or in their dress. The doctrines for the 
greater part are contrary to the popular creed, 
and may be considered as forming so many various 
ateps between it and pure Deism, India swarms 
with these characters; and it may excite a Jiitle 
surprise, that even their names are hitherto little 
known. 

• Although we cannot call this— 

The constant service of the antique world | 
When Service sweat for duty not for meed, 
yet is it something better than the fashion of 
these times, 

Wliero none will sweat but for proinotinn. 
And having that do choke their service up 
Even with the Imving. 

Jt You Uke b. 


was ail incontrovertible testimony of their 
merit. 

Birber proceeded in search of the wo- 
man, whose grief was so vociferous, and 
the Raja desirous of witnessing his reso- 
lution, rose, put on dark coloured gar- 
ments, and followed him uiiperccived. 
When he reached the cemetery, he saw a 
female of exceeding beauty, clad in gor- 
geous apparel, who was beating her 
cheeks and weeping violently: she exhi- 
bited every mark of extreme grief-— now 
springing up— now running — now dancing, 
and now dashing herself on the ground. 
Birber approaching her, enquired the 
cause of her distress ; who she was, and 
what calamity had befallen her. ' I am,* 
exclaimed she,f ‘ the tutelary Genius of 
the king: the actions of a ^ Sudra are 
familiar to the mansions of royalty, 
whence misfortune will find admission 
there, and expel me from the palace. In 
one nioiitli from this time, the Raja will 
encounter severe aAiictioii, and will pe- 
rish : from this cause proceeds my grief. 

1 have long enjoyed uiiiiiterrupted happi- 
ness, and shall soon be torn from it for 
ever§.* Birber said to her — * Is there no 
remedy ? are there no mvans of prolong- 
ing the life and prosperity of the Raja?' 

* One yojunll eastward,* she replied, *• is 
a temple of Durga^ ; if you will repair 
thither, and having cut ulf the head of 
your son, olfer it in sacrifice to tlie God- 
dc.ss, the fortune of the king shall remain 
imprejuiliccd, and his life be extended 
through a prosperous ])eriod of a hundred 
years.*** 

Upon hearing the reply, Birber imme- 
diately went boiiic, whither he was fol- 
lowed by the king. Birber awoke his 

t Or rather the fortune of the King. In tliu 
case, however, the character seems to correspond 
less with the Goddefs Fortuna, than the * Genius, 
or that sort of divinity which constantly attend- 
ed each single person through the whole course of 
hialife.* 

Genius natale comes qtii temperat astrum 
Maturadeus humans, i/orecc. 

% Tlte servile tribe— the slave of the three other 
classes. 

I This further corresponds with the properties 
of the Roman Genius, whose being lasted only 
witli the life of the person to whom he was at- 
attached. 

I A yojana(or jojan in the Dialects is) a measure 
of about nine miles, (other authorities. mention 
eight miles E.) * 

5 A name of the sangainaty wife of Siva, the 
Goddess par excellence. , 

«* Human sacrifices, or those uf animals being 
peculiarly acceptable to this Goddess ; she is now 
obliged to contmt herself with a few goats. 
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wife and told her what had happened ; she 
roused the son and said, * my child, your 
head is demanded as a sacrifice for the 
safety of our king and prosperity of his 
reign the boy replied, * your orders and 
the need of the king would be enough, 
but that my body should be required by a 
deity, is the highest happiness the world 
can afford* ; fulfil the will of the Supreme 
without a moment’s delay/ 

* Tt is said that a dutiful son, a healthy 
body, lucrative knowledge, a true friend, 
and an obedient wife, arc the five ingre- 
dients of unniixcd felicity, and that im 
unmanageable servant, a niggardly mas- 
ter, a false friend, «and a refractory wife, 
arc the four sources of unallaycd vexation: 
since then,* said liirbcr to liis wife, * you 
arc resigned to part with your child, I will 
take him hoiicc, and sacrifice him for tlte 
good of the king/ She answered ; ‘ What 
is son, diiiighter, brother, friend, father, 
or mother to me : you are iny all ;f and 
the script lu-es have written, a woman is 
puritied neither by alms-giving nor absti- 
nence — be her husband lame or blind, or 
deaf or dumb, blc.ir eyc.l, one-eyed, 
crooked, or leprous, let her diligently do 
him service : be she in every other resp<‘ct 
as virtuous as she will, if she fail in duty 
to her wedded lord, lier final portion will 
be hellj/ The child then proceeded ; ‘ my 
father, tlie son wlio fulfils the wishes of 
his master, reaps his reward both in this 
world and the next/ The little girl then 
exclaimed, * if the mother give imison to 
her daughter, the father to his son, and 
the king seize on every thing, w'hat asy- 
lum is to be sought ?’ Conversing in this 
maimer, these four went to tlie temple of 
D6vi, and were followed thither by the 
king. 

Birber, having worshipped the God- 
dess ^ usual, thus addressed her. * Oh ! 
Durgfi, may this sacrifice of iny son en- 
sure life and prosperity to my prince,’ 
upon which he struck off the child’s 

* Jt lUAtters not how the boy became no learned 
hi the law, but so it is ; for Devi lierself says, 

* the victim ii ever as myself, and be he ever so 
great a sinner, he becomes pure from sin, he 
gains tlie love of MaJiodeva, he does not return for 
a considerable length of time to the human form, 
l)ut becomes a ruler of the Gana O^vatas and ia 
much respected by myself/ 

The sanguinary Chapter of tbe GaUca Poran, 
B. TOl. b, 380. . 

t And you, my Whlakerandos, shall become 
Father, Mother, Cousin, Uncle, Aunt, and all 
to me. Critic, 

t The preceding is very comfortable doctrine 
for all married men. 


heads ; the girl observing lier brother's 
death, snatched up a sacrificial knife and 
stabbed herself, the spouse of Birber has- 
tily followed her children by throwing 
herself upon her husband’s sword ; de- 
prived thus of wife and children, Biiber 
despised all future life as stale and unpro- 
fitable, and with n desperate blow of his 
sabre, divided his own head from Lis 
body II. 

Upon beholding tills melancholy spee- 
tncle, tbe Raja w^as struck to the soul, 
lamenting that lie should have been the 
cause, and considering himself as unwor- 
thy of a rule which only yielded destnir- 
tioii to his subjects, be determined to de- 
stroy himself, lie raised bis arm to plunge 
the poinard into his hearty when his hand 
was aiTcsted, and the ^ Goddess lierself 
Middcnly appearing, thus addre<8ed him : 

^ 1 am coiiti'iited with thee, my son, de- 
mand a blessing, it shall be conferred upon 
tlsec**/ The Raja replied, *oh! Goddess, 
if I have foiiml fin oar in thy sight, restore 
these lifeless corses to existence.* The 
Goddess smiled assent, and in an instant 
bringing the bci-eragc of imnaortalityff 
from Pat ala, she brought them back to 
life, lliey then departed togetlicr from 
the temple, and the Raja made Birber the 
partner of his reign. 

Tlie Spirit then addressed Vicrama, 

' long life to such servants, as Birber, and 
surh masters as the Raja, — but of the five 
parlies, which do you think the most me- 
ritorious ?’ * llie Raja,’ rpplied Vicrama, 

' for it is the duty of a servant to sacrifice 
liis life for lji.s lord, but it is more tluui 
mere duty for a sovereign to abandon liis 
station, and put himself upon a level with 
a subject.’ (To be contimied,) 

§ ' 11)0 blood and ilie head are the parta to be 
oirored. 

|l Merlin. * Rlnod t what a ticcne of slangliter*! 
bore.* The catastro|)hc of Tom Thumb ia no- 
thing to it. 

^ It waa ceri.Vmly time for the Divinity to ap- 
pear, the nodus was highly worthy. 

** The fact is that she could not help lierielf, 
according tu the Hindu ritual, profound worship*' 
or severe austerities force blessings from the di- 
vinities of their system in spite of themsclvjea, 
and even to their O'.vn prejudice. 

tt The Amrit or Ambrosia under charge of 
Yamn, Is however, in more oriliodox works, re- 
gnided as of an inferior s«»rt— It heals wounds, 
restores vigour, &c.— like Don Quixote's panacesi, 
but does not confer Immortality.— Souths In his 
late wild work— the Curse of Kehama, makes 
one of Kehama's errands to Padalon the aame as 
that of the Goddess. 

* Bring forth the Amreeta cap, Kehama cried. 
To Yamen rising sternly in his pride. 

It is witlilii the Marble S^ulchre, 

Hie vanquished I ord of radahm replied* 

Did It be opened/ &c. 
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NARRATIVE 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN. 

CConcluded from pa^e 126.^ 


A FKw clays after the vessel anchored in 
Hue river, tlic Mandarine wc brought 
from Bengal left her, and retired amongst 
some of his relations, wlio lived in dis- 
guise at a distance from the town. The 
danger he would have been exposed to by 
a discovery would not permit of his see- 
ing me, wliilc I remained in the bouse of 
Ong-ta-hia ; but his servants daily came 
with inquiries after my health, and ac- 
companied them with little presents of 
fruit and specimens of their cookery. 
From the time of my arrival in Cochin 
China, 1 continued to receive the strong- 
est proofs of the gratitude and attachment 
of this poor man ; and it will presently 
appear that myself and those with me, 
were indebted to him for the preservation 
of our lives. As soon as I removed to 
another house, he made me a visit ; al- 
though we had not been a long time sepa- 
rated, the most lively emotions of joy 
toolt possession of him on meeting me 
and some others of his shipmates. When 
be bad composed himself, and poured 
forth a number of grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the friendly treatment be had 
met with from the English, he told me he 
had been informed of the alteration in 
the behaviour of the Tonqiiiiicse; and 
that it gave him a good deal of anxiety. 
During the subsequent month that 1 re- 
mained in Hue, 1 had two or three 
more interviews with him, and several 
with some other relations of the late 
king, and ofRcers of his government, who 
like him were necessitated to pass their 
time in obscurity and disguise. To these 
our Mandarine had recounted the wonders 
of his voyage, and fondly inspired them 
with hopes that the English would otic 
day assist them to resume their rights. 
Many were our conversations on this sub- 
ject, and various the places proposed, but 
they all agreed that a very inconsiderable 
number of the fine fellows who had passed 
in review before our Mandarine in Bengal, 
would do the business. Several applied 


to me for a passage down the coast to 
Donai, where tliey said the King had still 
a party in arms ; and some urged me to 
permit them to accompany me to Bengal. 
To the former place I promised to conduct 
two young ladies, the King’s sisters, and 
their uncle; hut my precipitate retreat 
deprived me of the pleasure of their com* 
pany. 

From the beginning of October I had 
received frequent hints from many of the 
Cochin Chinese that the government had 
treacherous designs against us, 1 was in- 
formed that the Eunuch, our declared 
enemy had at length brought over a ma- 
jority of the council to his measures ; and 
that the principal Mandarine who was still 
reported to be inclined to favour us, 
would be no longer able to protect us. 
To these reports 1 gave little credit. But 
on the seventh of November, as myself 
and Mr. Totty were setting at breakfast ; 
a messenger came in from our Mandarine 
and desired to speak with me immediate- 
ly. He told me that his master, alarmed 
at the danger we were in, and anxious for 
our preservation, had sent him to adviset 
us to secure ourselves on board the vessel 
without delay. He added that his master 
understood that the King (or rather the 
Choora) of Tonquin, instigated by the 
representations of the Eunuch * and his 
party, and allured with the hope of ob- 
taining a valuable booty, had sent an or- 
der to the Government to seize pur vessel; 
that the Mandarines were, in consequence 
of it, arming their gallies, and had order- 
ed their troops to hold themselves in rea- 
diness for service. He coiicliided with say- 
ing, that although his master could not ab- 
solutely determine whether the design ori- 
ginated with the Mandarines at Hue, or 
was adopted in couscquence of orders from 
Tonquin, he was confident it was re- 
solved to, seize upon us, and exhorted me 
ipstantly to take measures for our seca-., 
rity. 

Whilst 1 was employing a few mmqtei^ 
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JO ruminating on this intelligence, the The vessel was armed with seven or eight 
landlord of the house we lived in came old and very bad two-pounders, fur which 
and informed me that the Tonquinese we had scarce any shot; two swivels, 
were determined to take our vessel, and some wall pieces, and twelve musquets, 
that he was in hourly dread of a party of The 10th, 1 sent my compliments to 


soldiers being sent to secure our persons. 

I was now, beyond a doubt, convinced 
of the treacherous intentions of the Ton- 
quinese ; at any rate, to have waited for 
further information would liave been folly 
when an escape might have been imprac- 
ticable. Having, therefore, put what we 
liad most valuable into a small country 
boat 1 kept in ))ay ; Mr. Tolly and myself, 
with three or four Bengal servants, and 
some Cochin Chinese rowers, left the 
town between eight and nine in the ^Hom- 
ing, and fortunately reached the vessel at 
noon. 

The following day (November 8tli) my 
writer, wliom 1 had left in town, con- 
trived to send a part of my baggage to the 
vessel. 

Tlie 9th, in the morning, five Portu- 
guese came on board ; they acquainted 
me that they had fied from the town in con- 
sequence of having received intelligence 
that the TonquiiicSe Mandarines, irri- 
tated at our escape, which they were sus- 
pected of being instrnmeutal in, had come 
to the resolution of putting tlicm ail to 
death, lii the evening they were followed 
by niy writer and another Portugueze, 
disguised in the habits of the country, 
who informed me they had been obliged 
to make a precipitate retreat, for the 
same reason. They added, that a little 
before they left town, a Tonquinese, of 
the Eunuch’s family, came privately to 
them, and offered for a sum of money to 
disclose some intelligence which immedi- 
ately concerned the English, and that, 
having bribed him with two ingots of sil- 
ver and some pieces of cloth, he declared 
to them that it had been resolved in coun- 
cil to seize me, and to make themselves 
masters of the vessel. All hands joined 
Ip putting our little bitrk into the best state 
of defence she would admit of ; our force 
consisted of the Captain and a mate, one 
English sailor, two Frenchmen, two Por- 
tuguese, and twelve or thirteen Lascars, 
which with myself, the doctor, my wri- 
ter, and our servants, amounted to about 
thirty persons. Most of roy Cochin 
Chinese servants, also^ remained with me. 


the Mandarine of the look out house, 
just opposite to which the vessel lay, re- 
questing he would send me a writer as 1 
wanted to write a letter to the principal 
Mandarine. He complied with my request; 
I wrote to them, that my reason for 
leaving town in so abrupt a manner, was, 
that several reports had been brought me 
of their not being my friends so much as 
formerly, and that they had even formed 
a design of doing mean injury; that al- 
though 1 did not believe them capable of 
so base an action, yet as I knew that a 
number of lies had been circulated to our 
disadvantage, 1 could not be certain of 
the effect. I assured him that I was as 
much their friend as ever, and had no de- 
sign of molesting them, or any belonging 
to tlieiu, except they began, in that case, 
1 was not afraid of them.'* Nothing oc- 
curred the next day. 

The 12th, the look out Mandarine sent 
off a boat with his compliments, desiring' 
permission to bring a friend on board who 
wislied much to see the vessel. 1 returned 
for answer that 1 should lie happy to r»> 
ccivc them. When they came, they told 
me they were ordered by the principal 
Mandarines to assure me of their friend- 
ship, and of the falsity of the reports 1 
had heard ; this tht^ did with a profusion 
of compliments. The person who ac- 
companied the Mandarine was an aged 
man, and very particularly examined the 
vessel. It was coujectured after wanls 
that this was the person appointed to con- 
duct the attack on us. 

The 13tli, ill couscqiienrc of the mes- 
sage I received, I determined to send my 
writer to tlic Mandarines, either to en- 
deavour to settle matters, or to learn what 
tliey were doing. I also gave him direc- 
tions to send down the remainder of the 
things 1 left at Hue, as well as a quantity 
of goods belonging to the Jcuiiy's cargoc, 
if he found it practicable. He left the 
vessel early in the morning, and as the 
distance he had to go was coii.'<idcrdblc, 1 
concluded he might be absent two days ; 
he howeVer returned on board about mid- 
night. rpn demanding the vcasoii of. 



ip^apma1fi Vo\ 

Strudi tiie yessel \ a little befoie thfj be- 
gan to Ai'e at us we perodfcd a boat in the 
offing;, shortly after she came on board 
wd proved to be the one I dispatdied to 
i'uron. By her 1 received the two guns 
a^ sliot I had wrote for, and a letter from 
tlM captain of the Amason infbming me 
that he had sent up his boat, with three 
Europeans and five Lascars, to our assist- 
ance, as he did net think it possible to 
cone up witli his vessel. The people ac- 
quainted me that when, they were in the 
^ng, the Amazon’s boat was in sight ; 
from the dismal account given in of the 
^iirf they had passed through, and the ap- 
proach of night, we were essc^ingly anx- 
ious for her safety. 

In the night 1 was awakened by some 
shocks \ oonoeired occasioned by the ves- 
sel striking the ground ; 1 immediately 
•started up and went upon dedt : the scene 
which then presented itself was dismal to 
.the last degree, the heavy swell having 
.dritieB the vessel from her anchor, she 
was thpo thampiog violently upon a hard 
,sapd s not a single person was keeping 
watch* The captain and his mate, over- 
tome with fatigue were both asleep; the 
jascars and the rest of the ship’s company, 
. to shelter themselves from the rain, were 
all in the bold. To add to our distress 
during the confusion the country boat upon 
. which our ultimate hopes were placed for 
preserving our lives in case of an accident 
to thevessel, broke loose with two of our 
. people onboard and we heard no more of 
her. It was fimtunately low water, when 
the tide rose we got off without damage. 

Hie twenty-fifth, at day break theTon- 
qninese having completed their batteries 
in the night, fired briskly at us. The shot 
mostly flew high and the damage they did 
was chiefly In our rigging. A few sti uck 
the hill and .one wounded a (frenchman in 
the foot ; weeeturned their Afp with very 
little effect. Haring seen;|f||i|^ of the 
Amazon’s bQpt> we faTq,hi^'u|^ tor lost. 
*rhe windbliiif very fre^ N.E. 

we anxiously quijitedfiir a littui^hinfle to 
attempt an est^ 

The twaity<r8%tb we moved the vei|p| a 
little, but so confined was our siiiiation 
between the siuf amt the toads, that we 
found it imposrible to get out of the way 
of the shot. . The Tonqnincse began to 
take bett^ aim. Several ihot struck the 
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vessel’s hull, and one killed the ou)y Eug- 
§(llsh sailor we had on bohrd. ’The spirits 
of our people, depressed by this accident, 
received a momentary relief alxmt noon ; 
a cry of Joy resounded from every part of 
the vessel, that the Amazon’s boat was in 
sight, this was but of a abort duration. 
Those who 'were Judges of the mattera 
were convinced, it was impossible tor her 
to come to us, for a considerable time we 
saw her cruizing badewards and forwards 
at the back of the surf in mrch of the 
channel; unfortunately she made dibice 
of a part where the surf broke with the 
greatest violence, and no sooner bad she 
entered it than she disappeared. Tlie 
deepest consternation immediately be* 
came visible in the countenances of all on 
board our vessel ; unable to afford them 
any assistance we concluded the whole 
boat's crew must perish. TheTonquinese 
to express their Joy at the accident that 
bad befallen us fired at us with redoubled 
ftiVy ; regardless of the danger, every eye 
ou board appeared fixed with a melancho- 
ly stedfastness on the place the boat over* 
set. In about an liour the heads of two 
persons were discovered swimming to- 
wards the vessel ; our boat instantly put 
off to meet them ; and shortly after re- 
turned with two Europeans, and those 
Englishmen ; as soon as they were pro- 
vided with doaths, and their spirits re- 
cruited with some warm wine, they in- 
formed me that a Dutchman was drown- 
ed in the surf ; that they supposed some of 
the lascars gained the 8hore,toward8 which 
they themselves first swam, but tun- 
ed about, had determined to endeavour to 
reach the vessel, tht Tonquinese with 
wanton cruelty, firing at them with small 
arms. 

In the evening part of the cai^go was 
thrown overboard. 

The twenty-seventh all oor tore-top 
mast rigging was shot away, with two of 

t f^fe shrouds and one shot struck the 
d letween wind and water ; the da- 
Eq doae by the latter was with difficulty 
taad labour repaired. 

The twenty-righth things became still 
more serious, and the damages we> sustain- 
ed were alarming. Hitherto the hugest 
fired at us were four pounders. To 
fay aotteaddittonalgitiAbegmi to play, 
and seyenU strudk us wetfhing nine and 
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six pounds. Itiesegafe terrible shocks 
to our little bark ; the trysail mast, and 
one of file flakes of the stream graprill 
were shot atvay. The best lower cable 
parted close to the house-hole, supposed 
to hare been cut by a shot, and a poor 
lascar In the boat received a wound hi his 
arm whirh obliged the surgeon to ampu- 
tate it. Night brought us a short reprieve 
from the dangers which every instant 
flew around as in the day. But the in- 
termission of them by afiording us time 


gallant mast heed ; and some of bur 
ple by beckoning to the Tonquineie, \q 
hkVite them on board. To our great as- 
tonishment, they immediately began to 
poll down the war flags displayed on the 
batteries and to beckon to us in return'. 
Two or three guns were Ared, and these it 
was imagined, without shot. We Could 
perceive them plainly assemble in cofltul- 
tation at the grand battery. One boat at- 
tempted to come to us ; but was obliged 
to put bsck by the high sea. 


to reflect on our melancholy situation, 
rather served to increase than to alleviate 
our anxiety. The vessel had already re« 
ceived considerable damage in the hull and 
rigging. One anchor only, that could be 
depended on, which sherode by, remained ; 
in short it was more than probable from 
the number of guns now brought against 
us, that by the next evening she wonld 
either be totally destroyed or so shattered 
as would entirely preclude us from any 
chance of escaping. I therefore earnestly 
conjured our captain, and every other per- 
son on board, I thought capable seiiously 
to give their attention, to tlie forming some 
expedient for our deliverance. In conse- 
quence of this, a considerable part of the 
night was spent in a fruitless debate. To 
return to our former situation in the river, 
jt was alledged, was returning to inevit- 
able ruin. Batteries might be erected 
there with the advantage of, being nearer 
to us, the gallies, boats, and fire floau 
which the high swell and rough sea we 
lay In prevented from approaching us^ 
enabled to act, and we precluded from im- 
mediately availing our^ves of a change 
of wind to run out. On the other hand, 
to pass the bar while the wind blew in its 
present direction was impossible; and 
to remaiii where we were, exposed to the 
fire of nine or ten pieces of cannon, was 
certain destruction ; thus all were sensi- 
ble of our diflicultles, yet none oflbred a 
remedy for extricating us. 

Critical as our situation was, it was 
necessary that something should be done. 
And as I found our escape for the present 
itupriieticable, 1 resolved, although with 
little hope of success, to attempt bringing 
, about an accommodation. 

The twenty-ninth at day break I order* 
ed a white to bq bolsfod qt our fop- 


The Tonqaliiese,a8 we supposed, wait- 
ing for orders from Turon, suffered us to 
remain unmolested the whole day ; in the 
evening the wind changed, and at half ftU 
hour past nine o’clock was at W. S. W. 
The captain then acquainted me it was 
possible to get out, and was for making 
the experiment ; our anchor was accord- 
In^y weighed and our sails set in pro- 
found silence; we steered 8. by E. 1 must 
confess, for my own part, 1 expected no- 
thing better than to be wrecked amongst 
the bceakers ; conceiving that in a dark 
night there was little chance of finding 
onr way over a dangerous bar, through a 
channel, not more than sixty yards wide. 
At one time the vessel’s liead was dose 
upon the breakers of the sea leef when 
our sails were most fortunately taken 
aback . At half past ten o’clock we cross^ 
ed the bar. Tlie Toiiquinese then per- 
ceived that we were giving them the slip, 
and kept up a brisk fire at us till long after 
we were beyond the reach of their guns ; 
but the da^ness of the night prevented 
their taking good aim and not a shot 
struck us. llie wind continued favour- 
able the whole night and the next day at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon we anchor- 
ed in 'ruron Bay. 

As it was thought that the season would 
not admit of our proceeding to the south- 
ward, I resolved to make my stay here uo 
longer than would allow the Jenny to re- 
pair her damages ; inteudlng to call at 
Qulnon for the present Ignaac had pro- 
mised to send to Bengal and from thence 
to taken pilot toconduct ns to Donai. Ih 
the Interim 1 expected our Mandarinet, 
with some of bis friends from Hue, would 
contrive to join us ; but 1 apprehend they 
muit either have found it ImpOMlUp to 

CBcmtte vigilance of theToiiquiiiese, oft 
^ ¥ £> 
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have been prWented by the extreme bad- 
ness of the weather, as I never after 
heard of them. 

The commander of the Amazon having 
informed me that during my absence two 
Europeans, a Frenchman and Dutchman 
)bad run away, 1 dispatched my writer to 
jthe Mandarine at Taifaa requesting him 
to return them, and a small Malay prow 
they bad gone off in. I likewise directed 
him to acquaint the Mandarine of the be- 
iiaviour of theToiiqiiinese, and what had 
happened in consequence. 

My messengers returned the fifth of 
December. He informed me, that, the 
Mandarine expressed liiinself highly pleas- 
ed on his recounting to him our disputes 
with the Tonquinese, and that he offered 
in case it should be our intention to at- 
tack them, to assist us with his whole 
force, by sea and land. lu regard to the 
two deserters, he acknowledged they had 
been with him, and proposed to him, if be 
would furnish them with five or six of his 
gallics, to seize both our vessels ; he pro- 
mised to search for them and send them 
down. I afterwards was at a great deal 
of pains to recover these villains, but 
without effect. One probable opportuni- 
ty, that presented itself, 1 lament letting 
escape me, which was the not detaining 
two Mandarines with their attendants 
who came on board to make a bargain fur 
delivering them up. 

A Portuguese merchant who accompa- 
nied my writer as an interpreter acquaint- 
ed me, that while they were at Faifo, they 
-were privately spoken to by some of the 
principal inhabitants, earnestly expressing 
their wishes that the English would come 
and assume the government of the coun- 
try j assuring them, that all the natives 
would joyfully and instantly submit to 
them, as soon as a force capable of pro- 
tecting them should appear. As an in- 
ducement to this, they set forth the former 
flourishing state of tlie country, the valua- 
ble commodities it produced ; the various 
manufactures (now almost lost) it excel- 
led In, and the extensive ti-adc it carried 
on j they concluded with saying that the 
arrival of the English had inspired them 
with hopes^ich they trusted they sboold 
pot be disappointed in I and request^ 


that I might be made acquainted with 
them. 

Ihc next day a letter was brought on 
board by a fisherman, which he said was 
delivered to him by a person he did net 
know, and who desired him to carry it on 
board t!ie English vessel ; it was addressed 
to Ong-tom-bing the Mandarine who 
came with us from Bengal and the En- 
glish gentlemen at Turon; and written 
ill the name of a person who stiled him- 
self Tein-tow-Coiutuck, nephew to the 
late king, ana commaniiant in the woods. 
The purport was to inform us that he liad 
a considerable army under his command ; 
anti that if we intended to fall upon lllie 
Tysons he desired we would fix the day, 
when he would co-operate with us. 
There was no person on board competent 
to judge of the genuineness of this letter ; 
1 had suspicions of its being an artifice of 
the Tysons to discover our intentions, 
and detained the fisherman two days, 
sending his wife and boat, with orders to 
bring me the person who delivered the 
letter to him. As we were going to sail, 
1 dismissed him, thinking it not worth the 
trouble to concern myself further about 
the matter. 

From the eighth to the eighteenth of 
December, when we finally left Turon, we 
made repeated attempts to put to sea, and 
were as often, till then, driven bark by 
the badness of the weather; in one of 
these attempts the Jenny was separated 
fi'om us. 

The nineteenth, the wind Increased to a 
violent gale, which continued to the twen- 
ty-first in the morning, when we found 
ourselves becalmed, iu a most disagree- 
able situation ffear Pulo Sopata, an^ very 
near to some rocks and breakers. About 
eight o’clock in the morning abreezesprung 
up, with wliich, for some time, we endea- 
voured to steer for Donai, but it begin-r 
Ding, to blow very hard against us towards 
the evening, we were obliged to bear away 
and resign all hopes of being able tOTfr- 
gain the coast of Coehin China. 

The twenty-third we passed 
doie. Tlie Ist of January 1779, we an- 
chored in Malacca roads ; sailM from 
licence the eighth, and qrrived at Cfilcatta 
iigteentb of Febnsary. 
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POETRY. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; 
iSjf Charles Grani, Jun, Esq. M. P. M. 
and FeUow of Magdalen College. 
(Continued from page 140 J 

But turn, my Muse, where softer themes 
invite, 

And lyric measures court to gay delight : 
'rhere Jayadeva's* mystic transport flows. 
And Krishna smiles, and Ra^ weeps 
her woes : 

Bright o'er the bard, sublime on lory 
plumes, 

liovc's youthful God, celestial Cama,t 
blooms : 

Sad from his winged throne he bends to 
hear. 

And mingles with the strings a heavenly 
tear; 

While, sportive at his side, the virgin 
choir 

Float in light measures round the thrilling 
lyre. 

Yet brighter lustres gild Avanci's^ 
towers. 

Where Vicraniadit§ sways his subject 
powers. 

« The famous lyric poet of India. His age is 
uncertain, but he lived between Vyasa and Cali- 
dasa. He is one of the mystic poets, or those 
who profess to couch under the most glowing 
sensual images the sublimest mysteries of rcU- 
glon. His pastoral drama on the Loves of Krishna 
(Vishnu incarnate) and Rariha, is translated by 
air William Jones, and is a beautiful composi- 
tion. 

t The Hindoo Cupid. He rides on a lory or 
parrot. Among other appendages, he has five 
arrows tipped with herbs of healing quality, and is 
attended by twelve damsels. 

t The modern Ou)ein, the capital of the domi- 
nions of Bliidla, the weh-known Mahratu chief. 
It was the first meridian of the Hindoos. 

• ; Vicranmditya, the most celebrated of Indian 
Kings. He diefi B. C. 07 His reign r#-ms the 
wra fWirti wh.ch the Hindoos calculate. His 
court wu distinguished for nine c-Icbrattd fiocts, 

■ called the N ine Gems. Of 'these, the m ist emi- 
nent was Calldava, the tragic poet, whose ** Fatal 
Rlh^ hu been translated 1 ^ Sir W. Jones. The 
king Bushwafifa, and his niSs SaContala, are 
|the principal pcrsooegei in' that onnpoiltlon. 


See, round bis tlirone wbat Arts and 
Graces bow ! 

What Viitues diadem his godlikdbtow ! 

In sacred band, nine hallow'd bards pro- 
long 

Unwearied warbtings of accordant song t 

So move the ninefold spheres|| their ra- 
diant rounds. 

With sleepless melodies of angel Bounds. 

But Fancy chief fbr Calidasa's Muse 

From groves of Indraf steals celesiial hues, 

Hues *• ever-blooming, with whose 
blushes sweet 

I'll* immortal Apsars tiuge their snowy 
feet. 

Haste, in sad pomp the tragic scene ex- 
tend ; 

Rise, weeping dames, and mailed chiefs 
ascend ; 

There let Duswanta's volant car advance. 

And throne dominion on his ample 
glance ; 

And there, by Malini'i sequester'd stream. 

In Love's warm youth let softer virtue 
gleam, 

Now flush'd with smiles, and bright in 
vernal glow, 

Now victim pale of solitary woe. 

Is there who knows how Love's soft 
thiillings burn. 

When Hope, half dubious, whispers sweet 
return } 

O'er the flush'd cheek wbat sudden blush- 
es roll. 

When meeting eyes confess the mingling 
soul? 


II Novem tlbi orbibui, vd potliii globli, con- 
nexa aunt omnia. Cit, in Som. Scip, Mihou 
•ayv in his Arcades ; 

when drovrsincss 
Hath teck*d np mortal tense, then listen I 
To the celestial Sirens* harmony, 

That ait upon the nine enfolded spheres, 

And slug to those that hold the vital shears.^* 

^ Indiu resides in the lower heavens, sltmted 
in the north pole. The Apsuas are the damsels 
, of his court. 

•• The hint of this Image UbCgrowcAftom the 
SSevnuda, or Fatal Ring,** ^ 





Is there whose anguish mourns a hope- 
less fire, 

By sighs and teai*s consum’d of sad d(*sire. 
Tears of the heart, that flow iu secret 
there, 

And sighs just waked and smother’d hy 
despair ? 

For these ascends the sympathetic strain, 
Thie to the joy and faithful to the pain ; 
For these the song shall stream from age 
CO age, 

Their raptures kindle and their griefs as- 
suage. 

Hail, happy years! when every lyre 
was strung, 

And every clime with mirth and music 
rung. ' 

While Asia's voice her Calidasa blest. 
Hark I kindred spirits answer'd from the 
West. 

There all his lofty tones Lucretius gave. 
And epic transports burst on Mincio’s 
wave, 

While roved the Mantuan bee o’er sweetest 
flowers. 

And all Hymettus bloom’d in Tiber’s 
bowers. 

Ob, could some God have rent the veil 
away. 

And join’d in one the master^ of the lay ! 
Illustrious names', though breath’d the 
mutual tone 

In distant climes, unknowing and un- 
known. 

Yet haply, by a viewless touch impell'd. 
Your choral symphonies responsive swell’d. 
And some spher'd seraph, with the song 
beguil’d, 

Lean’d from his rolling orb to hear, and 
smil'd. 

How swift, O India, fled those happy 
years ! 

How soon thy palmy glories sunk in tears ! 
What Muse, uiiwarm’d, their early bloom 
can eye, 

Or sing their alter’d fates without a sigh ? 
Such thy sad trophies, War ! by thee dis- 
may’d, 

The classic Graces fly their cherish’d 
shade. 

Peace still they love, the moonlight hour 
serene, 

Tb’ nnwitness’d musingsofaome tranquil 
scene. 


Where all is calm and joy, within, around. 
No care to ruffle, and no grief to wound. 
Oft their bright train, ere yet the war- 
arise, 

E’en from its distant rumour shrinks and 
flies : 

So, ere it touch the steel, the solar ray 
Plays off from the keen edge, and glides 
away. 

Rut not alone the trumpet’s madding roar 
Expeird the weeping Arts from Gauges* 
shore ; 

Lo ! nurs’d in Superstition’s gloomy 
bower, 

Vice* wings with added speed the fatal 
hour ; 

Thick and more thick her blighting breath 
she sheds. 

And Learning sickens as the mildew 
spreads. 

For still this sovereign principle wc find. 
True in the individual as the kind. 

Strong links and mutual sympathies con- 
nect 

The moral powei s and powers of intellect ; 
Still these on those depend by union flue, 
Bloom as they bloom, and as they fade, 
decline. 

Talents, 'tis true, gay, quick, and bright, 
has God 

To virtue oft denied, on vice bestow’d ; 
Just as fond Nature lovelier colours brings 
To paint the insect’s than the eagle’s 
wings. 

But of our souls the high-born loftier part, 
Th’ etherial energies that touch the heart, 
CouceptioDS ardent, labouring thought 
intense. 

Creative Fancy’s wild magnificence, 

And all the dread sublimities of song. 
These, Virtue, those to thee alone belong ^ 
These are celestial all, nor kindred hold 
With aught of sordid or debasing mould : 
Chill’d by the breath of Vice, their radi- 
ance dies, 

And brightest burns when lighted at the 
skies ; 

Like vestal flames, to purest bosoms 
given. 

And kindled only by a ray from heavenf. 

• The inevitable tendency of vice to degrade 
the facultlei of the loul. Is most eloquently In- 
sisted on by Longinus, in the last section of hjn 
celebrated treatise. 

t The author has been prevented from pm- 
cecdlog to state other causce of th* decay of 
science, fiom want of time. 
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But, lo ! once more return the happy Wide o*er th’ expanse as darts his radiant 
hours i **ght, 


Learning revisits her forsaken howers. 

To greet her loved approach, her chosen 
band 

In joyful ranks unites on Ganges' strand. 
'Twas thus of old, when swell'd the rush- 
ing Nile 

From Nubian liills or Meroe's sun-burnt 
isle, 

At once, with all her priests, an awful 
train, 

Transported Memphis issued on the plain ; 
The white-robed pontiff watch'd the sink- 
ing vale, 

.And waved his wand, and bade Osiris hail. 
Not with less rapture learning's votaries 
burn. 

And court her steps, and bless her glad 
return. 

Full in their front, with eye that upward 
soars. 

Apart the mightv Hierophant adores. 
Accomplish'd Jones ! whose hand to every 
art 

Could unknown charms and nameless 
grace impart. 

His was the soul, by fear nor interest 
sway'd. 

The purest passions and the wisest head ; 
The heart so tender, and the wit so true. 
Yet this no malice, that no weakness knew ; 
The song, to Virtue as the Muses dear, 
Thougli glowing, chaste, and lovely, though 
severe. 

What goigeous trophies crown his youth- 
ful bloom. 

The spoils august of Athens and of Rome. 
And, lo ! untouch'd by British brows be- 
fore. 

Yet nobler trophies wait on Asia's shore ; 
There, at his magic voice, what wonders 
rise! 

Tir astonish'd East unfolds her mysteries : 
Round her dark shrines a sadden blaze he 
showers. 

And all unveil'd the proud Pantheon* 
towers. 

Where, half unheard. Time's formless 
billows glide. 

Alone he stems the dim discover'd tide ; 

• Thli alludes to the various elucidaiious which 
Sfr Vr, Jones has given of Hindoo mythology, 
and particularly to his ** Essay on the Gods of 
Greece, Italy, and India,** (Aa.«Res. Vol. 1.) in 
vrIUch the indcntlty of the Deities worshipped 
in those distant countries is proved with singular 
skill and precision. 


At once the vanish’d ages roll in light. 

Old Ihdia's Genius, bursting from repose. 
Bids all his tombs their mighty dead dis- 
close ; 

Immortal names ! though' long immers'd 
in shade. 

Long lost to song, though destin’d not 
to fade. 

O'er all the master of the spell presides. 
Their march arranges, and tlicir order 
guides ; 

Bids here or there their ranks or gleam or 
blaze 

With hues of elder or of later days. 

Sec, where in British robes sage Menuf 
shines. 

And willing Science opes her Sanscrit 
mines ! 

His are the triumphs of her ancient lyres. 
Her tragic sorrows, and her epic fires ; 
Her earliest arts, and learning’s sacred 
store. 

And strains sublime of philosophic lore : 
Bright in his view their gather'd pomp 
appears. 

The treasur'd wisdom of a thousand years. 
Oh, could my verse hi characters of day. 
Hie living colours of thy mind pourtray, 
Aud on tiie soiptic, midst bis impious 
dreams. 

Flash all the brightness of their mingled 
beams! 

Then should he know, how talents vari- 
ous, bright. 

With purePevotion's holy thoughts unite ; 
And blush (if yet a blush survive) to see 
What genius, honour, virtue, ought to be. 
Philosopher, yet to no system tied ; ^ 

Patriot, yet friend to all the world beside ; 
Ardent with temper, and with judgment 
bold; 

Firm, though not stern, and though cor- 
rect, not cold ; 

Profound to reason, or to charm us gay ; 
Leam'd without pride, aud not too wise 
to pray. 

Such, too, was Chambers, t ever ho- 
nor’d name 1 

What needs the Muse to give tliy worth 
to Fame ? 

t In reference lo Sir W. Jones’s celebrated 
translation of ‘*Tlie Institutes of Menu,** tlie 
great Indian legislator. 

t Mr. William Chambers, 
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To thee the nymphs of Eastern song dis- Oh, hopes dissolv’d ! oil, prospects all 
play’d decay’d ! 

The haunts of Hafiz in the Persian shade, Oh, dawn of glory, opening but to fade ! 


And early taught thy curious steps to rove 
Through Hejaz* bowers or Yemen’s odo- 
rous grove. 

But holier fires illum’d thy favour'd breast. 
With arts divine and saintly virtues blest, 
Alas 1 those saintly virtues languish'd here. 
And worn with exile sought their native 
sphere. 

Nor long a brother's* woes bedew’d 
thy urn. 

Too soon by kindred fate forbid to mourn. 
Oh, crown’d with learning, and refin’d 
by art. 

The generous mind, the uncorrupted heartl 
Still Isis, hallow’d stream ! his name re- 
veres. 

And British Themis sheds her awful tears. 

There Wilkins, to the sons of Brahma 
known. 

With great Vyasa’s triumphs blends his 
own : 

While the dark tales of elder ages lie 
Unravell’d to sage Wilford's classic eye. 
Who can forget how Davis loved to trace. 
By ancient sages led, th* etherial space. 
What laurels wave round either Cole- 
brooke’s brow. 

O'er Cleveland’s tomb what saci'cd sor- 
rows flow. 

Or Scott’s historic wreath, or Renncli’s 
praise. 

Or, studious Hamilton, thy modest bays. 
Or Shore, to grace and govern empire horn. 
With laws to strengthen, or with arts 
adorn, 

Friend to the Muse, and by the Muse bc- 
lov’d. 

By Britain honor’d, and by Heaven ap- 
prov’d ! 

Nor these alone : But, lo ! as Wellesley 
leads, 

Rise other names, and a new race succeeds. 
Rous'd by his call, the youthful bands 
aspire 

To Jones’s learning or to Jones's fire ; 
lo dust’ring ranks the meed of song they 
claim, 

And toil and brighten up the steep of Fame. 
Thou too, hgd Heaven but listen'd to our 
prayer. 

Thou too, Mackenzie, shouMst have 
brighten’d there. 


Pleased we beheld thy early laurels bloom, 
Norknew they wove a trophy for thy tomb. 
By Hoogley's banks, from kindr^ dust 
how far ! [em star. 

On thy cold stone looks down tlie East- 
But still Affection views thy ashes near. 
The mould is precious, ami that stone i» 
dear: 

Her nightly thought surmounts the roar- 
ing wave, [grave. 

And weeps and watches round thy distant 
Yet say, why on that dark eventful day. 
That call’d thee from the shores of Thames 
away, 

When friendship’s warmth mid parting 
sorrows burn'd, [return’d, 

Hand press’d in hand, and tear for tear 
Though Hope was there all credulous and 
young. 

Why on thy brow a cheerless shadow hung ? 
E’en at that hour did dark forebodings 
shed 

O’er shivering nature some unconscious 
dread ? [flow,. 

And felt thy heart new wounds of sadness 
Prophetic sadness and a weight of woe ? 

How dark, though fleeting, arc the 
days of man ! 

What countless sorrows crowd his narrow- 
span ! 

For what is life ? A groan, a breath, a 
sigh, 

A bitter tear, a drop of misery, 

A lamp just dying In sepulchral gloom, 

A voire of anguish from the lonely tomb. 
Or wept, or weeping, all the change wt 
know ; 

'Tis all our mournful history below. 
Pleasure is Grief but smiling to destroy. 
And what is Sorrow but the ghost of Joy ? 
Oh, baste that hour, whose rustling wings 
shall play 

To warn the shades of guilt and grief 
away ! 

( To be concluded in our next.) . 


t Lewis Mackenzie, Eiq. of the Bengal civil 
establishment. He died at Calcutta In isoo, 
just after he had been honored with a ne^l 
for bis proficiency In the College lately esio- 
bllilied there. He was the son of Mr. Macken- 
ile.the celebrated i^tbor of «The Man 'of 
Feeling,** 


n Sir Robert Chambers. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS, 


Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles' His- 
tory of Java. 

{Continued Jrom p. 153.) 

We resume our pleasing task of 
perusing, and humbly endeavour- 
ing to contribute to the amuse- 
ment and instruction of our read- 
ers by continuing our analysis of 
this interesting work. 

Java, ill (oninioii with tlie Malayan is* 
lands in geneia!, abounds in indigenous 
fruits. “ No region of the earth,’* ob- 
serves Mr. Marsden, “ can boast an equal 
abundance.” The mun^ustitii which on 
account of its acknowledgcMl pre-eminence 
amongst Indian i'ruitif, has been termed 
the pride of these countries ; the durian, 
to which the natives of tliese islands arc 
80 pabsioiiately attached ; the rambutan, 
the iameh^ with an cxten.sive vaiietyof 
the jack, tiic mango, the plantain, the 
pinc-appic, thepapaw, thccustard-upple, 
the pomcgianate, and almo.st every do- 
8criptiuu of fiuit which grow'S within the 
tropics, are here frund in the greatest va- 
riety. Tiie tamarind tree is gciicial. I'he 
island albo produces many hinds of 
oranges, citrons, leinoms, and in parti- 
cular the* pinnpleinoo'*, fihe shaddock of 
tlic West Indies) besides the * * • and a 
variety of others, not general ly known to 
Europeans, but well calculated for tlie 
table. Of the mango at least forty varie- 
ties arc enumerated ; ihenild raspberry, 
whicli is found in the higher regions, in 
not desiiiutc of iltvour : one kind in par- 
ticular approaches in taste to (he European 
species. In some of the iiiountainous paits 
are to Ihj found peaches, Chinese pears, 
and some other fruits imported from 
Japan, the Cape of Good Hope and 
Ctifnn. 

Among innumerable flowers which 
hlooni in perpetual succession throughout 
the year, ami inipicgnatcthe air of these 
countries with their fragrance, those of 
the champaka, tanjmg, mclati, kananga 
and t mgdsuri, hold the first rank ; they 
are used by the natives in the ornament 
of their per.soriB, and are remarkable for 
their fragrance. 'I'hc myrtle and rose are 
found ill the gardens of Europeans. A 
great variety of ornamental trees and 
shrubs, many of them overlooked in the 
oatalogues of Rhuniphius and Van Ilhecde, 


♦ Query wIiMice tins name ? Rev. 
t lliese, except one, are Sanskrit names of fa- 
vorite and saiTdi flowers among the Hindus. The 
same flowers are probably thus designated in 
Jkvat Rev. 

Asiatic Jownia?.— No, 21, 


have been noted, as deserving cultivation 
for tlieir utility as well as beauty. P. 35. 

The fruits of tropical latitudes 
arc justly praised by many writers, 
as liighly exquisite and grateful ; 
and so, no doubt, they are to the 
parched palate of both native and 
visitor. The land of the ananas 
may be viewed with reasonable 
envy by the distant horticultura- 
list ; and few palatial enjoyments 
can exceed the repast olfbred by 
the orange groves of South Ame- 
rica, to the eager mariner, after a 
long equatorial passage. But let 
us look thankfully at home, and we 
shall find few countries more blest 
than our own, in the fruitful boun- 
ties of Providence. The pine- 
apple requires, no doubt, a tedious 
and expensive process to force it 
to perfection among us, and it can 
be enjoyed only by a few. But it 
is still enjoyed by nearly as many 
in England, perhaps, as in India 
or elsewhere, compared with the 
respective population of the coun- 
tries. Although produced within 
the tropics in the open air, it yet 
requires considerable care, both in 
America and Asia ; and is brought 
to market for the wealthy only. 
Fruit generally speaking, is more 
within the reach of the poor of 
those countries than in England 
and it is, indeed, a gracious dis- 
pensation that in all countries the 
wholesomest and best fruits arc the 
the commonest and cheapest. 
With the exception of two or 
three ; we are disposed to give a 
decided preference to the fruits of 
England over those of America or 
India. The mango of the latter, 
especially those of its western side, 
we rank as the first of fruits. There 
are so many sorts of mango that it 
falls from the best to almost the 
worst; and in this respect stands 
in comparison with our apple ; but 
is not nearly so useful, as it will 
VoL. IV. 2 K 
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not keep, and is in season only a 
fen: weeks. The banana rivals our 
apple in the excellencies of flavour, 
duration, and utility. This fruit, 
in some of its varieties, is in season 
all the year ; and furnishes an arti* 
cle of food, as well as of luxury, 
^very extensively in India, and 
most parts of Asia. The nian- 
gustin of Malacca and the Eas- 
tern Isles is a delicious, but fuga- 
cious fruit : — it may rank with our 
nectarine, but is more common. 
Grapes are equally good in many 
parts of India, and in England. 
After these, Asia will with diffi- 
culty produce fruits equal to our 
strawberry, cherry, gooseberry, 
currant, raspberry, &c. &c. 

From the more luxurious de- 
scription of vegetable produce, 
wc will proceed to the useful. In 
this class we may, in addition to 
what was given in the former part 
of this article, chiefly note coffee, 
sugar, pepper and cotton. 

'file coffee plant, which is only 
known on Java by its European appella- 
tion, and its intimate connexion with Eu- 
ropean despotism, was first introduced by 
the Dutch eaiiy in the 18th centuiy, and 
has since formed one of the articles of 
their exclusive monopoly. The labour by 
which it is planted and its produce col- 
lected, is included among the oppressions 
or forced services of the natives and the 
delivery of il into the governfnent stoivs, 
among the forced deliveries at inadequate 
rates.- Previously to the ye ir 1808, the cul- 
tivation of coffee was prinripall) confined to 
the Sunda districts, 'fliere were but com- 
paratively few plantations in the eastern 
districts, and the produce which they were 
capable of >ieldii)g did not amount to one 
tenth part of the whole ; but under the 
administration of Marshal Dacndels this 
shrub usurped the soil destined for yield- 
ing the subsistence of tlie people, every 
other kind of cultivation was rendered 
subservient to it, and the withering effects 
of a government monopoly extended their 
ipffiieocc iuiliscriiiiiiiately throughout 
every province of the island. 

In the Sunda districts, each family 
was obliged to take care of 1000 eoffee 
plants; and in the eastern districts, 
where new and extensive plantations were 
now to be formed, on soils and in situa- 
tions in many instances by no means fa- 
vorable to the cultivation, fiOO pLaots 
were the prescribed allotmeot. No ucgli- 
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gcnce could be practised in the execution 
of this duty : the whole operations of 
planting, cleaning and collecting, continued 
to be conducted under the immediate su- 
perintendence of European officers, who 
selected tite spot on which new gardens 
were to be laid out, took care that they 
were preserved from weeds and rank grass, 
and received the produce into store wlie:: 
gathered. P. 125. 

The coffee tree in some high si- 
tuations yields fruit twenty years. 
The greater its elevation the lon- 
ger is the period of its productive- 
ness, and the finer is the berry. 
About six feet is the common dis- 
tance between every two plants. 
It ^rows sometimes to the height 
of sixteen feet. The general ave- 
rage of a coffee tree is estimated 
at a Katiy or an English pound 
and a quarter; notwithstanding 
some trees yield from twenty to 
thirty Katis. The Sunda districts 
were estimated to afford a hun- 
dred thousand * ptkuls annually ; 
and the young plantations in the 
eastern districts were expected in 
due season to yield a like quantity ; 
but it is questioned if the produce, 
even had the- forcing system been 
persevered in and enforced by 
a despotic authority, would have 
ever been half this amount. A 
dismal picture is drawn by our au- 
thor of the effects of this govern- 
ment monopoly, and oppressive 
exaction of labour. Under a free 
i^stem, he calculates that coffee iii 
Java maybe raised for exporta- 
tion at about forty shillings per 
hundred weight.” P. 131. 

The qiiautity of coffee delivered to 
government in 1815, exceeded 70,000 
pilnUsi about .30,000 more may have 
been exported by individuals, and the 
produce is greatly on the eticrezise. 

Of the quality of the Javan coffee, in 
comparison with that of other countries, 
it maybe observed that during the last 
years it has invariably maintained its price 
|n the European market in competition 
with that of Jlourbon, and raiher exceed- 
ed it, both of them hieing higher than the 
produce of the West Indies. During the 
last years of the British administration 


• A pikiil if one hundred and Uiirty-iliKe 
pound* and a quarter. ^ 
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oil Java, and after the opening of the Eu- 
ropean market apin afforded a demand, 
about eleven millions of young coflTcc 
shrubs were planted out in new gardens. 
P. 131. 

In p. 213, some observations by 
Mr. Hogendorp, an old Dutch re- 
sident in Java, are given, touching 
its productive capabilities. He 
says, 1 am sure that Java on a 
very moderate calculation, can 
without difficulty yield fifty mil- 
lions of pounds of coffee or near- 
ly.” The excellence of the Javan 
beriy is well known in the markets 
of Europe. 

Of sugar it is estimated that 
twelve millions of pounds might 
ann ially be produced in Java, al- 
though it doth not appear that 
much more than half that quantity 
lias hitherto been grown. 

By thv Javans the sugar cane is only 
cultivated to be eaten in an unprepared 
Mate, as a nourishing sweetiueaf. They 
are unacquainted with any artilicial me- 
thod of expressing from it the saccharine 
juice, and, cou^cqueiiily, with the first 
material put t of the process by which it is 
manufactured into sugar. Satisfied with 
the nourisiinieiit or gratiHcatiou which 
they procure from the plant as uature pre- 
sents itj they leave the complicated pro- 
cess to be conducted exclusively by the 
Chinese. P. 124. 

But, although the dircet trade with 
Bengal has always been against Java, the 
liemaiid for sugar iu the Bombay market 
always affords the means of a circuitous 
return of capital. Large quantities of 
Javan sugar have been exported to Bom- 
bay during the last four years, principally 
on the returning ships in balla.st touching 
at Batavia on their way from China, and 
their cargoes have afforded considerable 
profit. A Jiiciative trade in this article 
is also sometimes carried on by the Arabs 
to the Red Sea, and particularly to Mocha ; 
But Arab traders, of siifflcicut capital for 
those extensive specuiatioiis, have, by tlie 
effects of the fdt lucr monopoly on J ava, long 
been driven out of the market, and suffi- 
cient time has not been given for them to 
jetui'D. 

The exteD.sive produce of this fine 
Island ill sugar and coffee of superior qua- 
lity, and the pepper and various other ar- 
ticles, either yielded by it, or collected 
from the neighbouring countries, such 
as sago, till, Japan copper, spices, 
elephant's teeth, stick-lac, loog-pep- 
per, cubibs, tortoise-shell, gpld, dia- 
monds, Japan wood, ebony ^ rattans, in- 
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digo, &c. present fine subjects for com- 
mercial speculation to all parts of Europe 
and America, the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Mauritius ; and the more so, as from 
the extensive native and European popu- 
lation, a very considerable and constant 
demand exists for the produce and manu- 
factures of Europe, not only for the con- 
sumption and use of the island itself, but 
to supply the neighbouring Malayan states 
by way of barter. 

The quantity of sugar seems to depend 
almost entirely upon the demand, and is 
likely at all times to equal it, few coun- 
tries affording equal advantages for its 
manufacture. Owing to the want of a 
demand for this kind of produce, for se- 
veral years antecedent to the conquest, 
many of the manufactories were discon- 
tinued ; but since the trade has beeu 
opened and the deinaiid renewed, many 
of them have as^ain commenced working, 
and the quantity prorluced in the year 
1815 was not less thau 20,000 pikuls. 

The manufaef iirers being no longer com- 
pelled to deliver their produce to govern- 
ment, can afford to sell the sugar at Bata- 
via, at from twenty to thirty shillings per 
pikul — the first sort may be bought iti the 
market for exportatiou at about twenty- 
five shillings the cwt. The quality of this 
sugar is altogether different from the su- 
gar iu Bengal, and is said to be equal to 
that of Jamaica, being manufactured in 
a great measure according to the same 
process. While the European market is 
open for coffee and other light articles, 
the sugar of Java is alwa)s in demand for 
dead weight, and large quantities have re-* 
cently been sold in the Loudon market as 
high as ninety and a hundred sliillings per 
cwt. P. 213. 

By official statements it appears 
that the sugar manufactured in 
Java, was in 1799, about 30,000 
pikids in the next year 106,000 ; 
in 1801, a somewhat greater quan- 
tity; in 1808, 95,000. In 1800, 
the quantity sold to the Americans 
amounted to 91,500 pikuls^ and 
for the subsequent years averaged 
100,000 and sold for 900,000 Java 
rupees, or £110,000 sterling. The 
disadvantage under which the ma- 
nufacturer laboured, by forced de- 
liveries at inadequate rates, need 
not be here insisted on, though it 
must be taken into the account ia 
any estimate of the attainable in- 
crease of the manufacture.” P. 213- 

Pepper, which at oue time formed the 
principal export from Java, has for some 
time ceased to be cultivated to. any consi- 

2 K 2 
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ilerablc extent. It was principally raised 
in Bantam, and the dependencies of tltat 
province iu the southern part of Suniatta; 
and in the flourishing state of the mono- 
poly, these districts furnislied the Dutch 
with the chief supply of the European 
market. 

But the system by which it was procur- 
ed, was too oppressive and unprincipled 
in its nature, and too impolitic in its pro- 
visions, to admit of lung dmation. It 
was calculated to destroy the energies of 
the country, and with them the source 
from whence the fruits of this monopoly 
proceeded. In the year 1811, according- 
ly, neither Bantam or its dependencies 
furnished the European government with 
one pound of this article. 

That pepper may be produced on Java, 
and supplied at a rate equally moderate 
with tliat at which other productions re- 
quiring similar cave are furnished, canm»t 
admit of a doubt, and tliis reasonable 
price maybe estimated at about six or seven 
Spanish dollars (thirty to thirty-five shil- 
lings) the pikuL The plant grows luxiiri- 
aiilly in most soils, and when once reared, 
requires infinitely lo.<.scarc and labour than 
coffee. The only peculiarity regarding it 
which may deserve notice is, that on this 
Island, the plant is allowed to grow to a 
much greater size, entwining itself round 
the cotton trees, frequently to the height 
of fifty and sixty feet. F. 131. 

Mr. liogendorn estimates that 
Java mi^ht, under an improved 
system ot administration, produce 
as much pepper for exportation 
annually, as coffee, or about 
200,000 pikuhy “ which will/' he 
says, bring three thousand six 
hundred rix dollars into the coun- 
try," p. 214. In this estimated re- 
turn, there is, wc apprehend some 
error. 

On the important article of cot- 
ton, Sir T. Raffles and some of his 
predecessors seem disposed to en- 
tertain views not likely we think 
to be realized. It doth not ap- 
pear ever to have been an article 
of extended cultivation on Java: 
it is admitted that 

At present scarcely a sufEvieut quantity 
is produced on the island to employ the 
female part of the inhabitaiiis— that the 
soil is not universally favourable to its 
growth, p. 133 — and that the Indian cot- 
ton gi'ows to a larger size, and produces a 
material of an infinitely superior quality. 


The trade between Java and China in 
vc.Nsels belonging to Europeans, at present 
cou^ists principally in carrying out tin, 
pepper, spices, rattans, and beetle nut, 
for the Chiii.i maiket, and receiving iu 
return a few arlicMcs of Cbina produce in 
demand for the Euiopeaii market, a ba- 
lance of cash, and a ^U])plyof manufac- 
tures required annually at Batavia; but 
it is calculated Unit cotton, rice, and tim- 
ber, which may be considered as the sta- 
ple produce of Java, might be exported 
to China witii advantage. 

A small quantity of Javan cotton lately 
sent to Ciiioa, was sold at a higher rate 
than the ordinary prices of the cot ton from 
western India. Cotton yrirn is an article 
sometimes exported t<i China, but iu the 
existing ►tate of society on Java, the ex- 
portation of the raw material is likely to 
be attended with the greatest advantages. 
Some writers have estimated the capabi- 
lity of Java t«> expoit raw cotton almost 
incredibly high, but it must be admitted 
that although the soil is not universally 
favorable, yet few countries afford great- 
er gcnenl advantages Tor the cotton culti- 
vation, it being practicable to raise it to 
a great extent, without interfering with 
the general grain [»rodiice of the country, 
it could be ffrown as a second crop on the 
rice fields, being planted shortly after the 
harvest, and attaining maturity before 
the season again conies round fur irrigat- 
ing the lands. Nothing can convey a 
higher idea of the richness of the soil of 
Java, and of the advantages of its cli- 
mate than the factf that during one half 
of the year the lands yield a rich and 
abundant crop of grain, more than suffi- 
cient for tiie ordinary food of the popula- 
tion, and during the other half a valuable 
staple, wliich affords the niHterial for 
clothing them, and opens in its manufac- 
ture a source of wealth and of continual 
domestic industry through the year. 
l\ 209. 

Thus far our author. His spe- 
culations are enforced by, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, originate in, the au- 
thority of Mr. Hogendorp, who in 
a note is made to inform us that. 

The cultivation of cotton is not at all 
injurious to any orhtr branch, for after 
the rice harvest is the best season for 
planting the cotton, and before the rains, 
when the fields are again ploughed for 
rice, the cotton is ripe and gathered^ Lit- 
tle of it is comparatively planted at pre- 
sent : indeed only the necessary quantity, 
after providing the mdives with coarse 
cloths, fur the government contingent. 
In rough cotton there is no trade at till : 
but, in fact, what trade is there on Java, 
except the monopoly trade of the Chinese i 
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Let us but suppose the cultivator to 
have a property in the soil, and that he, 
as well as the trader, were at liberty to 
buy and sell, how soon should we see the 
Javan planting cotton directly after his 
rice was reaped. After being cleared by 
machinery and screwed into bales, it might 
be exported to China and Europe. 

There is no doubt that the Javan cot- 
ton would be as good at least, if not bet- 
ter, than the cotton of the English, whe- 
ther from Bombay, Madras or Bengal, 
and it might certainly be produced cheap- 
er ; bill even suppose that when cle«uied 
and picked, it cost ten rix-dol!:irs a piknl^ 
the Javans would still be well paid. P. 210. 

If what we have here quoted be 
attentively read, it will appear 
that anticipatedproducc and events 
are assumed as indicative of exist- 
ing and tangible prosperity. 

Java we have no doubt posses- 
ses the physical capability of pro- 
ducing considerable quantities of 
cotton. We are not aware that 
the lowness of her latitude is ma- 
terially against that admission. 
But it would we think be difficult 
to prove that she possesses those 
capabilities in a greater degree 
than Bengal and Guzerat. A small 
quantity of Javan cotton bringing 
a higher price at market, than the 
ordinary prices of the immense 
quantity sent from western India, 
proves very little. Being in a 
small quantity it was probably 
carefully cleaned, a process that 
greatly enhances the value of the 
material at Canton. On this point 
it is unaccountable that more care 
should not have been earlier taken 
bv the Guzerat and Bombay mer- 
chants. We have been assured 
that not many years ago, Surat 
cotton, as it is commonly cal- 
led, when offered in the China 
market contained on the ave- 
rage twenty per cent of seed 
and dirt. Thus not to mention 
the damage done to the wool 
immediately contiguous to the oily 
seed, which is said to be consider- 
able ; the expenses of freight to 
Bombay, custom house duties 
there, and at China, packing, and 
pressing, freight and insurance, 
and no doubt others that do not 
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occur to us, were all to be added 
to the cost of the article, or taken 
from its profits, to the extent of 
one fifth of the gross quantity. 
Nothing but an exclusive trade 
can long bear such deductions; 
and we therefore, conclude, that 
the cheap labour of the producing 
country has of late been applied 
in prevention of the accumula- 
tion of such unnecessary charges. 

As to Javan cotton, many yeavfi 
must, we apprehend, elapse, much 
capital be created and sunk, and. 
the poor indolent Javans morally 
changed, ere the visions of their 
well-wishers cun be realized on 
that point, so that thoir wool may 
compete in the markets of Chi- 
na and England, with the produce 
of the rich, cheap, populous, skil- 
ful, industrioii?, countries of Ben- 
gal and (jiizerat, prepared by the 
great capiulists, and vast esta- 
blishments and machinery of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. If Java really 
possesses a soil considerably more 
prolific than the cotton countries 
of continental India — a very ques- 
tionable position — and can “ cer- 
tainly,’* as Mr. Hogenilorp asserts, 
produce it cheaper,” these are 
no doubt, great advantages. A 
dense population easily supported, 
is the sinew of produce : this com- 
bined with such a soil, of which 
indeed, it is but the result, might 
in time unite with the coniparativo 
shortness of the voyage to China, 
in bringing.Tava into competition in 
lliJit market, as far as its confined 
territory admits or requires, with 
western India, in the produce and 
preparation of cotton wool. But 
there are various eltoents moral 
and physical, that must long conti- 
nue, in combination with many 
secondary causes, to produce such 
an event, — that is, to enable Java, 
shackled and impoverished as she 
lias been, to commence and win 
a race in which continental India 
has already gained such great ad- 
vantages. 

As to the Fur trade with Kam- 
sckalka, apauagraph on which meets 
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wr ^ye in the page last quoted from> 
Batavia or Malacca, or Pulo 
Finang, or lialf a score other 
places of India, may with equal 
promise^ we should think, engage 
in it. Batavia happened to pos- 
sess a man of enterprise. It does 
not appear that he had equal judg- 
ment in this inviting, but rarely 
successlul, branch of traffic. He 
set on foot two speculations in this 
line, which, like many others, 
failed. 

Tobacco is extensively raised 
for exportation in some districts, 
and is an article of very general 
cultivation in Java. We do not 
find any data for estimating the 
extent of the export. The na- 
tives of most of the eastern 
Isles, we believe, both male and 
female, use this filthy plant to ex- 
cess. in the way of smoking and 
cliewing; and in some cases, of 
snuffing. The indulgence of the 
females is, however, chiefly con- 
fined to the former, the least offen- 
sive mode of using it. 

Among the most known of the 
exports of Java is its spirit, popu- 
liurly called in India and elsewhere, 
Batavia ’rack. Arak is a generic 
name in many eastern dialects 
for distilled produce. Among 
Euro^)eans, there arc three specific 
varieties of Vack in common use. 
These are Batavia, Columho, and 
Goa. The Batavia arack is de- 
cidedly the best ; of this there arc 
several sorts. The first is really a 
very fine spirit, and was formerly 
much used for the English navy 
and army ; hut has of late years 
been superseded by the excellent 
spirit produced by the skill of Eng- 
lish distillers in Bengal and Bom- 
bs^. The Javan is that usually 
brought to England. Indeed the 
arack of Ceylon and Goa is 
not worth bringing. It is apt to 
turn black and to acquire a villain- 
ous flavour from keeping; while 
the Batavian arack, like other 
spirit, is ameliorated by time. 
Ibis opinion is, we are aware, at 
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variance with one given on other 
authorities, in our last volume^ 
and may possibly admit and reqmre 
some qualification. But it is otter- 
ed as the result of no trifling ob- 
servance. 

The native arack, as we may 
term the spirit of Java, Ceylon, 
and Goa, has always, we believe, 
the juice that exudes from the 
top of the cocoa nut, date, and 
other species of palm-tree, for its 
principal ingredient. Rice, and 
other grain, according to their 
abundance, are also used in dis- 
tillation : and sometimes a portion 
of molasses, or jagri, or coarse 
sugar under some form, is super- 
added, particularly in Java ; and 
the goodness of the spirit, is, we 
suspect, commensurate with that 
portion. The rum, as it is some- 
times called, of Bengal and Bom- 
bay, made under the direction of 
Europeans, and by English appa- 
ratus, has, or is professed to have 
sugar for its basis. Rice and 
other grain, and dates, and other 
saccharine fruits, arc probably 
added. The sea coasts, and 
islandsof India, where the cocoa nut 
tree is found to thrive most, abound 
in stills. In Malabar they are very 
common in the cabins of the pea- 
sants, rich ill the possession of 
half a score of these useful trees. 
The simplicity of these stills is cu- 
rious ; the whole apparatus of some 
is not, perhaps, w'orth half a 
crown. In admiration of the va- 
ried uses of tins tree, many east- 
ern travellers arc loud. In late 
numbers wc have extracted some 
particulars on this point, and we 
could add many more shewing its 
unrivalled properties as to various 
utilities. Wc refer our readers to 
page S55 of our last volume, for 
the mode of prepanng arack 
from its juice in Ceylon, and many 
other items touching its produce, 
of a very interestine nature. 

The historian of Java is not 
very explanatory of the ingredients^ 
process, or npparatai^ adopted in 
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the manufactory of arack on that 
island* 

Thepioofof sufficient fermentation is ob< 
tain^, (he tells us) by placing a lighted 
taper about six iuches above tlie surface of 
the liquor in the fermenting vat; if the 
process is sufficiently advmicerl, the fixed 
air rises and extinguishes the light. To 
ascertain the strength of the spirit a 
small quantity of it is burnt in a saucer^ 
and the residuum measured. The differ- 
ence betwecui the original quantity and 
the residuum gives the measure of the 
alcohol lost. H. 177. 

This process, at well as the ac- 
count, is sufficiently vague. Since 
the establishment of distilleries in 
the eastern and western parts of 
British India, and the encourage- 
ment reasonably given to them by 
the expenditure of their products 
chiefly for naval and military uses, 
the demand for the Javan article 
has greatly declined. The high 
duties in England have farther de- 
creased its consumption, and ma- 
ny distilleries have been disconti- 
nued. Its price at Batavia, is, we 
arc told by our author, about twen- 
ty pence the gallon. The spirit of 
Bengal and Bombay is not, to the 
best of our recollection, contract- 
ed for by government, at less than 
double that price. 

Among the nioHt important mnnu- 
iactures of Java, both \'iewcd iu its rcla> 
tion to the comforts of the inhabitatits, 
and the ii)tei'c»t9 of tlie revenue, is that 
of salt ; nearly ilie whole of the north- 
east coast of java and Madura, abounds 
ip places well cak-nUitcd for its manufac- 
ture, aud unfit for any ocher useful pur- 
pose. llic quantity already nniiiufaciur- 
ed, has for many yiai h exccciled the de- 
mand, both for home consamption and 
exportation, and m^ght oe inctea.''ed al- 
most ad libitum. About 200 tonb are 
annually procured from the Jlledegs, as 
already de.scribed ; the ju-iucipal supply is 
from tlie north coast. The process cf 
manufacturing is very sample, depending 
on evaporatioii by the heat of the sun 
alone, and maybe favourably coiiuasted 
with the comparaiively expensive process 
adopted in the Bengal proviuces. The 
quantity usually calculated for the annual 
consumption of Java and Madura, is 
32,000 tons ; the average price to the con- 
somer, less than thirty dollars per Ion. 
Pages 177, 8, 9. 

The process of obtaimng salt on 
Ji^va from evaporation by solar 
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heat is well described. We should 
not have supposed the ^process in 
Bengal to differ materially from 
that on Java, or to be compara- 
tively much dearer ; as the histo- 
rian tells us is the case. Nor 
should we suppose the consamption 
of the Javan population of five 
millions, or say one million of fa- 
milies, to be so great as that given 
above. We have often thought 
that any country situated within 
or near the tropics, and having ac- 
cess to the open sea, might readily 
supply itself with salt. But facts 
seem to oppose this opinion. Were 
it not for the duties which all go-- 
vermnents agree in laying on salt 
it would be sufficiently cheap every 
where. Tliroughout Bengal this 
indispensable article is obtainable 
on very reasonable terms ; though 
the government derives such an 
immense revenue from its mo- 
nopoly, and individuals such pro- 
fits from its sale at prices fixe dby 
government. In England even, 
where labour and fuel are so dear, 
salt can be delivered at the mines 
and springs for sixpence a bushel. 
On Java, salt, as well as sugar aod 
arack, is manufactured exclusive- 
ly by Chinese. 

Saltpetre is obtained in many 
parts of Java, and gunpowder has 
long been manufactured by the 
natives. A manufactory under the 
superintendence of European, per- 
haps English officers, would pro- 
duce, it was calculated, two thou- 
sand pikuls annually, at eight dol- 
lars per pikuL Colonel Mackenxie 
visited the saltpetre wwks, sul- 
phur mines and powder mills, and 
thinks the process of the manufac- 
tory might afford some useful hints 
to our estcblislimentsin India. Oa 
Java he calls it “ a really grand 
v/ork.*' P. 181. 

This is very creditable to Java ; 
for we had understood the gun- 
powder of British India, to be the 
best manufactured any where with- 
in OUT dommlou. 

Extensive forests of the Jati, or 
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teak of India, arc found in almost 
all the eastern provinces of Java ; 
but the most valuable and import- 
ant are in the central districts. 
It is remarkable that the teak tree, 
which, as far as our information 
yet extends, is not found on the 
peninsula of Malacca, or on Su- 
matra or the adjacent islands, 
should grow in abundance on Java, 
Madura, Bali, Sambawa, and other 
islands to the eastward of it ; par- 
ticularly on Sambawa. Like other 
trees affording durable timber, the 
teak is many years arriving at ma- 
turity. On Java, under favorable 
circumstances, a growth of twenty 
or twenty-five years, affords a tree 
with a diameter of about twelve 
inches at its base ; and at least a 
century is required to bring it to 
maturity ; but for common purpo- 
ses it is felled when between thirty 
and fifty years old. This is pret- 
ty much the history of Englisli oak. 

The Dutch approheusive of a failure in 
tlic usual .supply of teak timber, have 
been long in the habit of forming exten- 
sive plantations of t!n.s tree ; but whether 
from a sufTicient period nut having yet 
elapsed for the trial, or that the planta- 
tions arc generally made in soils and situa- 
tions ill calculated for the purpose, expe- 
rience, as far as it has yet gone, has 
shown that the trees which are left to the 
operation of nature, attain lo greater per- 
fection, even in a comparatively barren 
soil unfit for any other cultivation, than 
those which are’ with great care and trou- 
ble reared in a fertile land. 'I'heir wood 
is more firm, more durable, and of a less 
chalky substance than that of the latter. 
P. 40. 

This also, we suspect, may be 
deemed a part of the history of the 
English oak. 

Of teak timber and ship build- 
ing some valuable information is 
scattered through the first volume; 
and we could profitably pick out 
some extracts. Under the British 
government very wise precautions 
and steps seem to have been taken 
to prevent the farther falling off 
in the existing forests by improper 
cutting and spoliation, and to in- 
crease their future productiveness. 
The Dutch were well aware of the 
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importance of these measures: and 
although of late years we may ea- 
sily account for every degree of 
reniissncss in their colonial ma- 
nagement, their less recent con- 
duct in sundry points of political 
economy, seems marked by extra- 
ordinary imbecility. But we in- 
tend to devote a paragraph or two, 
to the consideration of the varied 
impolicy of the Dutch govern- 
ment on Java. 

The industry which has been excited 
by opeuiu^y facilities in procuring timber, 
and the impetus which it lias afforded to 
trade, may be estimated from this fact, 
that within the last few years have been 
launched no less than ten to twelve square 
rigged vcs.cel.s, of from one hundred and 
fifty to four hundred tons, and that many 
more of larger dimensions were about to 
he built, when the restoration of the co- 
lony was announced. 

It need hardly be observed, that due 
precautions have been taken fur the jue- 
.sci\ation and renovation of the valuable 
fore.sts, which so far from being cx!iau.‘*t- 
cd, arccapabicof .supplying besides crook - 
ed and compass timber for ship building, 
forty or fifty thou.•^and beams in the year 
without injury. P. 184. 

We are not told what are the 
contents of “ a beam without 
which information, and we know 
not where to seek it, what we 
are here told, is rather vague. We 
judge, however, that the sum of 
supply is very great. 

Sir T. S. Raffles enters into some 
speculations on the profit resulting 
to Java from the export of ship 
timber to Bengal. By his state- 
ment this brancli of traffic has ac- 
tually been carried on successful- 
ly. “ That this valuable but bulky 
article of export is always in de- 
mand in Bengal,” p. 211, is not 
to be doubted— »but that the qua- 
lity of the Javan teak is “ superior 
to that of Pegu or the Malabar 
coast,” is, although so consider- 
ed” by our author, and asserted 
by Mr, Hogendorp, not proved. 
We have had no opportunity of 
learning the comparative value of 
Javan, Peguan, and Malabar teak. 
The Javan may be much superior 
to the oiiCi and much inferior to 
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the other — a fact that our author 
and others are not, perhaps, aware 
of. Unless the Javan teak be 
greatly superior to that of Pegu, 
we scarcely think that it can, in 
times of unrestricted commerce, 
answer to export it to Bengal. 
For the Bombay dock-yards, we 
apprehend it is out of the question. 
The forests of Pegu and Malabar 
are of tolerably easy access ; and 
their comparative nearness to the 
British yards gives them a de- 
cided advantage over those of 
Java* The latter has, it is true, 
some advantage offered by the 
large class of ships returning 
nearly empty from China to India. 
These may bring, at an easy rate 
of freight, timber converted, or 
even in the log, from Java : easier, 
probably, than from Malabar or 
Pegu. 

The mode most obviously pro- 
fitable of disposing of the timber 
of Java, is, in our apprehension, 
the building and selling to fo- 
reigners, siiips and vessels of dif- 
ferent descriptions. For this Java 
seems to possess considerable ad- 
vantages. The Javans have very 
little nautical skill or comnicrci^ 
enterprize. Outstripped by the 
superior address and industry of 
the Chinese population, and de- 
pressed by the palsying hand of 
two oppressive governments, the 
Dutch and the native princes, — 
they seem to have sunk into supine- 
ncss, and to have permitted almost 
every branch of profitable manu- 
factory and commerce to be mono- 
polized by foreigners. 

We have not the means of as- 
certaining the size of vessels to 
which the natural means of Java 
may be restricted. Ingenuity may 
easily do away the want of a great 
rise of tide, should it, as we in- 
fer, exist; but we should sup- 
pose that the inequalities on 
such a long line of coast must 
give sufficient rise for wet-docks 
and slips in many places. We 
cannot easily fancy a more pro- 
fitable business to a well. timbered 
Asiatic Joum^'^o. 21. 
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country than buildin|; and repair- 
ing ships for foreigners. He 
will be a good friend to Java 
who shall impress this fact practi- 
cally on the mind of its governors, 
so as to lead them to promote it 
— or to Bombay, who shall extend 
increased facilities to the employ- 
ment of its fine docks and ships, 
and give increased encouragement 
to its unrivalled shipwrights. It 
would be difficult to assign the just 
portion of the commercial prospe- 
rity and affluence of Bombay due 
to its dock -yard: — more difficult, 
perhaps, to believe the result, could 
it be correctly given. 

Notwithstaiidiug the extent to which 
rulfivatioii has been carried in many dis- 
tricts of tiic island, large portions of itp 
surface are still covered with primeval 
forests, affording excellent timber of va- 
rious descriptions. P. 40. 

Many of these varieties are enu- 
merated, and their peculiar uses 
and properties detailed. Among 
the useful trees are noticed, the 
soap tree, the varnish tree, the silk 
tree, the wax tree, the elastic gum 
or India-rubber tree, which also 
affords torches, the tallow tree, 
trees producing resins, and many 
others. 

None of what are called the finer 
kinds of spices, namely, the nutmeg, 
clove and cinnamon, are indigenous to 
Java ; but the few trees which liave been 
planted in the gardens of Kuropeans have 
thriven well ; and from the nature of the 
soil and clitnutc, there seems little doubt 
4hat the nutmeg, and clove in particular, 
might be extensively cultivated through 
the i.slatid. — P. 43. 'Hie profit of the 
measure is another question ; ami easily 
aui»wered, perhaps, by a glance at the pre- 
sent overstocked markets of the world, 
from the existing sources of supply of these 
luxurious prodigalities of nature. 

The vine was once extensively culti- 
vated in some of ilie easteni provinces of 
the island; — in whicli the soil and cli- 
mate appear well calculated for its growth ; 
but an apprelicnsion, ou the part of the 
Dutch East India Company, that its culti- 
vation in Java might iiiterfcie with the 
wine trade of the Cape of Gootl Hope, 
induced them to discourage it, aqd the 
preparation of wine from the grape was 
strictly prohibited. Ib. 

Quitting the inanimate produc- 
VoL. IV. 2 L 
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tions of Java, we will briefly notice 
its animated inhabitants, — reser- 
ving, however, the most impor- 
tant, man, for a future page. 

Neither the elephant or camel 
is a native of Java. The former 
is rarely importi‘d, — the latter un- 
known. We are surprised to learn 
that the ass, so extremely nume- 
rous, and, we may add, so useful in 
the Dekkan, andmany parts of con- 
tinental India, should not be found 
on Java. The island has a small 
breed of horses, which is justly 
praised. The horses of Acliecn 
are in esteem even in llritish India. 
Some other ea‘itern races, especial- 
ly that of Sambawa, are said to 
have great merit: the latter, in- 
deed, is described as resembling 
the Arab in every respect, size 
excepted. We certainly can never 
have seen an individual even of 
this breed ; for such as have come 
under our notice of the Malayan 
or eastern breeds, have diftered 
widely from the Arab, being re- 
markable for a peculiar thickness 
of shoulder, and for compact 
punchy points. ** They seldom ex- 
ceed thirteen hands, and are in 
general below this standard.” P.48. 
In this point, wc recognize the 
useful, hardy, sure-footed, swift 
little animals, so much esteemed 
even where the flnest races of the 
horse abound. 

The breed of the common cow 
is said to have been improved by 
crosses from continental India." 

But the animal of most essential 
use in the agriculture of the coun- 
try is the buftalo.” P. 49 . This is 
contrary to the usage in western 
India, wliere, although the buifalo 
is sometimes seen turning a wheel, 
carrying a burthen, or dragging 
a cart or plough, the common ox 
is much more used in all these 
works ; unless, indeed, the former 
may be an exception. The weight 
and sluggish inertness of the buf- 
falo is well adapted to the slow 
rotary motion of mill-work ; he 
requires, however, incessant sti- 
muli* Goats are numerous, but 
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of small size. Sheep are also 
small ; and, from their being call- 
ed EuropcAi goats, would seem to 
be strangers in the land. As in 
other sultry climates, the coat of 
the sheep degenerates into a coarse 
woolly hair, used, like other hair, 
for stuffing saddles, pillows, Ssv. 
but the living animals are rarely 
sheared. The hog is reared prin- 
cipally by the Chinese population. 

Of beasts of prey may be enu- 
merated several species of the 
tiger. — Java has also the jackal, 
and other wild dogs — the rhino- 
ceros, the wild ox” — (we at first, 
thought this a sort of Imlh hut were 
perhaps mistaken) the wild hog ; 
the stag, including several species 
of deer, which are tamed and 
fatted for food. Without the latter 
process, the venison of India, 
where immense herds range im- 
mense plains, has little or no cel- 
lular membrane. 

I’hc njrf.icgate number of mammalia on 
Java hii< been estimalnl at iibuut lifty. 
Tin* habits ajnl inanncTs <4' tlio iarirer nn’i- 
inal.'i, ibc tiger, leopard, black tiger, 
rhinuccros, stag, wild hog, ike. are siifli- 
cieully known; but liie Ja\uii ox, the 
Javan biidalo, tiie varieties of the wild 
dog, those ot the weasel and squirrel, and 
iiio.st of I lie smaller quadrupeds, still 
present cuiiou.s subjects lor the study of 
tlic iiatuialist. — 1’. 411. 

This observation applies also 
to continental India, where, no 
doubt, much has been done — 
more than could have been reason- 
ably expected, but where much is 
still left to desire, in the line of 
natural history. Far be it from 
us to speak disparagingly of the 
labours of those who have taught 
us all we know of India ; but we 
may be allowed to say, that we 
want those vast and rich regions 
explored by men of science, uni- 
ting zeal and enterprize with skill 
and leisure; in short, such men 
as Clarke and Humboldt. But to 
return — 

Next to the rhinoceros, whicli some- 
times (though rarefy at present) injures 
plantations, rhe wild hogs arc the most 
destructive animals. They are often 
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poisoned (or intoxicated, acconlini; to 

the quantity tlicy coiisunie) by . 

Tlie practice of suspeinlini? rags inqircg- 
liated with urim*, at small distances 
around the plantations, is universal over 
the whole island. These animals are 
said to have so violent an aversion to this 
odour, that even tiii> “ feeble harrier” 
i.s useful in pre.se iviiig tlie pluiilations. 
i*. 50. 

Musk, and some bezoars, are 
procured on Java, but apparently 
in no considerable quantities. 
The natives attach virtues to any^ 
extraordinary concretion, calculus, 
ossiiication, also to the horns 
of the rhinoceros. The latter per- 
suasion i.s of long standing and of 
extensive spread in various coun- 
tries. 

Among the domestic fowls or 
poultry are the turkey, which is 
comparatively scarce, and chiefly 
raised for the tables of Europeans; 
the goose, very common near all 
the establishments of Europeans; 
the duck, abundant in every part 
of the island ; the common fowl ; 
and pigeons. Among the birds of 
prey, the eagle is not found ; but 
there are several varieties of the 
falcon; also the carrion crow, 
and the owl. Of the parrot kind, 
two only are found on Java. The 
peacock is very common in large 
forests. The number of distinct 
species of birds has been estimated 
jiot greatly to exceed two hundred, 
of which upwards of one hundred 
and seventy have been described, 
and are already contained in the 
collections made on account of 
the English East India Company. 

Among the inlcrc.sting suhject.s which still 
rcinaiu open for research, are tlie habits 
and constitiuion of the himndo escjilenta, 
thfsmall swallow, which fi)rms the edible 
nests annually exported iu large quantities 
from .lava and the Kastem Islands for the 
Chinese market. Tlic.se birds not only 
abound among the cliffs and caverns of the 
aouth coast of the island, hut inhabit the 
iissures and caverns of several of the 
mountains and hills in the interior of the 
country. From every observation which 
has been made on .lava, it has been in- 
ferred, that the mucilaginous substance 
ot which the nesu are formed is not, a.s 
hti3 been generally supposed, obtained 
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from I be ocean. The birds, it is true, 
generally inhabit the caverns iu the. vici- 
nity of the .“-ea, as agreeing best with their 
habits, and airoiding Ihcui the most eon- 
\eiiieut retreats for attaching their nests 
to; but several caverns are foniid inland, 
at a distance of forty or fifty miles from 
the sea, ronlainim-: nests similar to those 
on the shore. l''i()m many of their re- 
treats along the soutlierii coast, they have 
been ob.M‘rvcd to tale their flight in an 
inland direetioii, towards the pools, 
lakes, and extensive marshes, covered 
with ."'lagnaiit water, as affording Ihetii 
abundance of their food, which eonsi.st.s 
of flies, inu.-(jiiifoe.s, gnats, and small iii- 
seei.s of every de.seripi ion. The sea that 
washes the foot of the cliffs, where they 
most abound, is almo-t always in a state 
of the most violent agitation, and affords 
none of ihooe subslaiice.s which have been 
supposed to con.^titule the food of tlic 
esculent swallow. Another species of 
swallow on this island forms a nest, in 
which grash or moss. Sec. ate merely ag- 
glutinated by a sub.<itanee exactly similar 
to that of which exclusively the edible 
ne.sts consist. I'liis substance, from 
wliatever part of these regions the iiesls 
be derived, is essentially uniform, differ- 
ing <nily iu the colour, according to the 
relative age of tin. nests. It exhibits 
none of those diversities which might bo 
expeeled, jf it were collected carefully 
(like the mud employed by the mart in, 
and the inaieii ds commonly employed iti 
nest making) and applied to the rocks. 
If it consi.sted ot the substances u<ually 
siipp«)‘.ed, it vvould be putrescent and di- 
versified. 

Dr. Ilorsfield llihiks that it is an animal 
elaboi'iiiion, perbap'* a kind of secretion; 
but to determine its iiatuie accurately, it 
.*<liould be (wrcfnlly analysed, the anatomy 
of the bird should be investigated, audits 
cIiaiMCter and habits, watched. P. 51, 

Dr. Ilorslicld’s conjecture as to 
this curious substarfee being a 
secretion, we think well founded. 
Some portion ofthc process recom- 
mended, has, we believe, been 
attended to, so far as regards the 
anatomy of the bird ; but we can- 
not at this moment point to its re- 
suit. The attachment of the Chi- 
nese epicures to the insipid muci - 
lage into which these nests dissolve 
by heat, is a whimsical item of 
nationality. In times of scarcity, 
(of nests we mean) we have known 
them, when white, free from 
feathers or dirt, bring double their 
weight in silver in the Canton 
2 L ^2 
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market. They are eaten in the 
form of soup ; and until mixed up 
with spices and stimulating ingre- 
dients, have the taste and appear- 
ance of dissolved isinglass more 
than of any thing else in our im- 
mediate recollection. In its pre- 
pared state, this mucilaginous food 
is, no doubt, highly nutritious; 
but it is, we believe, for its sup- 
posed aphrodisiac properties, that 
it is chiefly prized by the de- 
bauchees of China. 

In the class of amphibia of Java, 
the crocodile, as elsewhere, claims 
the first place: it abounds along 
the shores and in the principal 
rivers of the island, and resembles 
more the monster of the Nile 
than the alligator of India or 
America. Next to the crocodile 
in size is the selira of the Javans, 
which sometimes attains the length 
of six or seven feet, and lives near 
the banks of rivers and marshes. 
Its character agrees with that of 
the lacerta monitor. By Euro- 
peans it is erroneously called the 
guana. The eggs of this animal, 
as well as of the crocodile, are 
eaten by the natives, and the fat 
is collected for medical purposes. 
There are several sorts of lizards, 
and three of turtles ; two of the 
latter are said to be excellent food, 
but not sufficiently large to render 
the shell valuable. Tne common 
land tortoise is also abundant. 

Of frogs the Javans have several 
sorts ; among them the rana escu- 
lenta, which is frequently eaten. 
The common toad, and the frog 
fish (rana paradoxa) is also found 
on the island. No noxious quality 
is imputed to any of these animals. 

It is uncertain if the boa con- 
strictor be found on Java, but 
there are several species of colu- 
ber ; some reach a very large size, 
and one of them is very much 
dreaded bv tbe natives, as poison- 
ous— anotner is very beautifully 
variegated. Upwards of twenty 
serpents are enumerated as poi- 
sonous. No remedies deserving 
notice are known to the natives : 


charms and superstitious applica- 
tions are generally resorted to. 
According to the account of the 
natives, some of the slender active 
species frequently ascend trees, 
and suspending themselves by the 
extremity of their tail, seize upon 
small animals passing below. We 
have heard similar relations on the 
continent, but never met with a 
well authenticated instance of this 
fact in any species of snake. 

Of the fish most commonly use<l for 
food by the natives, many of whicli are 
excellent and abundant, thirty-four species 
of river fish, seven found chiefly in pools 
or stagnant waters, and sixteen sea fish, 
arc enumerated by Dr. Horsficld. The 
classes of amphibia and pisces, doubtless 
afford many new subjects for investigation. 
Valentyn enumerates five hundred and 
sei'cnty-eight iiucomnion kinds of fish 
found in the waters of the Eastern islands. 
P.53. 

Honey and wax arc produced by three 
species of bees inhabiting the large forests, 
but they are both collected in very incon- 
siderable quantities. Bees are occasionally 
domesticated by the Arabs and Indians, 
but never by the natives. 8ilk-worms 
were once introduced by the Dutch, but 
attention to them did not extend among 
the natives. To the fruit, several insects, 
and to the corn while in the ear, a pecu- 
liar species, is most destructive. '^The 
latter has, in .some years, destroyed the 
growth of whole districts, and occasioned 
partial scarcity. The natives attempt, 
in some instances, to extirpate it by 
burning chaff and brimstone in the fields. 
There are scorpions and centipedes, but 
their bite is considered of little conse- 
quence : the natives generally apply a cata- 
plasm of onions to the wound. The class 
of insects affords many new objects. Spe- 
cimens of most of the genus papilto^ and 
many of other genera, have already been 
cijllcctcd. 

Java does not afford the same oppor- 
tunities for beautiful collections of sheila 
as the Moluccas, Papua, and other islands. 
Along the northern coast few shells are 
found of beauty or variety, and the coral- 
lines have mostly lost their integrity by 
attrition ; but the extensive bays in the 
southern shore contain many of these ob- 
jects in a state of beauty and perfection. — 
P. 54. 

Having thus paved the way, 
by noticing the countryi climate, 
Ac. prepared by the hand of 
Providence for Uie Javans, let us 
now look at /Aem, and shew what 
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they are ; — ^what are their virtues 
and their vices, their acquirements 
and their ignorance, their happi- 
ness and miseries, their habits, 
and such points as, in so brief a 
sketch, vre can compress into our 
page. 

Population, though seemingly 
applicable more to man in the ab- 
stract than to the individual, yet 
results so mainly from the sum of 
independence and comfort enjoyed 
by the peasant, as to mix itself 
as much with the domestic as the 
political economy of our fellows. 

The population of Java is very 
unequally distributed, whether we 
consider the fertility or the extent 
of the districts over which it is 
spread. Considerable pains have 
been bestowed by the English in 
taking an accurate census ; and 
the results are given in elaborate 
tables, differing, it is confessed, 
and as must be expected, in their 
aggregates and in particulars, but 
still demanding considerable 
confidence. The round numbers 
may be thus given. Of Java, in- 
cluding the contiguous island of 
Madura, according to the census 
taken in 1815, the grand total was 
4,600,000, which rather exceeds 
100 to a square mile. Of these, 
upwards of 94,000 are Chinese. 

The principal European capitals, 
Batavia, Semarang, and Surabaya, 
are reckoned to contain, respec- 
tively, sixty, twenty, and twenty- 
five thousand ; and the two prin- 
cipal native capitals, Surakerta and 
Yug-Yakerta, about 105,000 each. 
Itinerants, who arc principally 
found along the coast in the differ- 
ent maritime and commercial capi- 
tals, arc not included in the above 
grand total ; neither is the nautical 
population, which cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 30,000 ; so that 
the whole population of these two 
islands may be taken in round 
numbers at not much less than five 
millions. Of these, three millions 
are in the provinces immediate- 
ly subject to European authority, 
and upwards of a million and a 
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half in the provinces of the native 
princes. 

The distribution of the popu- 
lation we have remarked to be very 
unequal, differing from 281 to so 
low as 7 to a square mile. This 
is accounted for by the superiority 
of the soil in the eastern districts, 
and their facilities for commerce ; 
and “ by the policy of the Dutch, 
who first established themselves in 
the western division ; and, having 
no confidence in the natives, en- 
deavoured to drive them from the 
vicinity of Batavia, with the view 
of establishing round their metro- 
polis an extensive and desert bar- 
rier.” P. 64. 

A similar policy is said to have 
actuated Tippoo and his father, in 
rendering the vicinity of their ca- 
pital so sterile as to deny an assail- 
ing force the means of subsistence. 

Not only in this instance did the 
Dutch government repress popu- 
lation ; but, according to our 
author, (as will have been seen in 
earlier extracts,) in forced services, 
forced deliveries of agricultural 
produce at inadequate prices, and, 
indeed, in a variety of points justly 
stigmatized by the epithets of 
‘‘ selfish, vexatious, tyrannical, and 
inhuman.” It is no less true than 
remarkable, that wherever Dutch 
influence has prevailed in the 
eastern seas, depopulation has fol- 
lowed.” — P. 65. Many confirma- 
tions of this fact are adduced. 
One we will extract. 

It was only about fifty years ago, that 
the Dutch Ciovcrntuciit first obtained a 
decided iiifluciice in the eastern districts, 
and from tliat moment the provinces sub- 
jected to its authority ceased to improve, 
and extensive emigrations took place into 
the dominions of the native princes. 
Such were the effects of this desolating 
s}stem, that tho population of the province 
of Danyuwaugi, which in 1750 is said 
to have amounted to upwards of 80,000 
souls, was in 1811 icducwl to 8000.— 
P.64. 

The checks to population an4 
its encouragements, and many 
other points connected with this 
important and interesting branch 
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of statistics, are discussed at some 
length ; and, notwithstanding what 
is said of the former, the “en- 
couragements’* seem to prepon- 
derate ; for it appears to be a fact, 
that the island was actually more 
populous in 1811, when it surren- 
dered to the British, than in 1750 ; 
when, after a destructive war, the 
Dutch acquired the greatest portion 
of it from the natives. 

We are induced to enumerate 
some of the “ encouragements to 
population,” whence it will he seen 
that Java possesses the capabilities 
of greatly increasing iis numbers ; 
und, indeed, nothing short of 
physical or moral pestilence — a 
renewal of Dutch impolicy we 
should class under the latter terra 
~can prevent if . 

The soil is in uoium.'vI exironicly forlilo, 
and can be brought ro yield its procure 
with little labour. ?<lajiy of the be.‘^t 
spots still nMiiaiii (iiK'iiiriv'atod, and seve- 
ral districts almost desert and neglected, 
which might be the seats of a crowded 
and happy peasantry. In many place.s 
the laud does not require to be cleared, as 
in America, from the oveigrtnvn vegeta- 
tion of primeval forests, hut offers its 
serricc to the hu'^bandinan, almost fiee 
from every obstnietioii to liis imnudiate 
labours, 'file agricultural life in which 
rlie mass of the people are engaged, is oti 
Java, as in every otlier country, the most 
favorable to health. U not only fa\ois 
the longevity of the existing race, but 
conduces to its more rapid renewal, by 
leading to more early marriages and a nu- 
merous progeny. The term of life is ii,)t 
much .shorter than in ttie be^t climates of 
Kurope. A very considerable mirnh' r of 
persons of botli sexes attain the advanced 
age of .seventy or eiglity, and someevin 
1i^c to one hutidre<l and upwards; nearly 
the same proportion survive forty and 
fifty, as in other genial climatc.s. 

While life is thus healthy and pro- 
longed, theie, are no restraints upon the 
formation ot family eoniieetioiis, by the 
scarcity of sul>sis>teiicc or the labour of 
supporting children. Both sexes arrive 
at maturity very early, and the cu-storri.s 
of the country, as well as the nature of 
the climate, impel them to marry young; 
the males at sixteen, and tlie females at 
thirteen or fourteen years of age though 
frequently the women form connections at 
nine or ten, and as Montesquieu expresses 
it, infancy and marriage go together.” 
The conveniences which the married 
couple require arc few aad easily pro- 
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cured. The impulse of nature is selduiu 
cheeked by the experience of present de- 
ficiencies or the fear of future poverty. 
Suhsisicnce is procured without diflrculty, 
and comfort.s are not wanting. Children, 
which are for a very short pei iod a bur- 
den to tlieir parents, become early tire 
mean.s o,f assistance and tlie .sonicc of 
wealth. To the peasant who labours 
Ids field with hi.s own hand, and who 
Itas more land lhau lie (*aii bring into 
cnltivatioii, they grow up into a 
u-f \alual)le property, a real treasure; 
while, during their iiiianey and the season 
of hclple.sMiess, iliey take little from the 
fruits of his industry but bare sub- 
si>tenee. 

TTieir ediieation costs lilin little or no- 
tiling; scarcely any clothing is leqnired, 
his hut needs \ cry little enlargement, an.i 
no beds are used. Many of them die in 
infancy from small pox and other dis- 
le.iipers, but never from scanty food oj- 
«-iiiiiinal neglect of parents. The women 
of all eliisM's .‘^nckle their children, filj 
we ascend to the wives of the regents and 
of the sovereign, who employ nurses. 

Though women soon arrive at maturity 
uud eiifer early into the marriage state*, 
they continue to hear children to an ad- 
vaiuM'd age, and it is no uncommon thing 
to see a grandmother .still making addition 
to her family. Great families are, how- 
ever, rare. Though there are sonic 
women who have borne thirteen or four- 
teen cliiidren, the average is rather low 
liiaii otherwise. A chiichay or family, 
is generally less numerous tlian in JCurop’e, 
both from the ciicumstance that the young 
moil and women more early, leave the 
houso.s of their {larents to form estahlish- 
nients for thcmselvt s, and from an iii- 
judiehius mode of labouring among women 
of tlie lower ranks. jMiscarriages ainoia: 
the latter arc ficquciilly caused by over- 
straining tlicmsclics in carrying excessive 
hardens, ar.il perfoiniiiig oppressive ficld- 
W'ork during pregnancy. The average 
number of pcrsoii.s in a family docs not 
exceed four, or four and a Iwilf. As the 
labour of the women is almost equally 
productive with tliat of ilie men ; female 
children become as much objects of solici- 
tude with flicir parents a.s male ; they are 
nursed with the same care and viewed 
with the same tenderness. In no class 
of society arc children of either sex con- 
sidered as an incumbrance, or the addi- 
tion to a family as a misfortune ; marriage 
is, therefore, almost uiiiver.sjd. An un- 
married man p^ist twenty is seldom to be 
met with, and an old maid i.s considered 
as a cuiiosity. Neil her custom, law, or 
religion, enjoins celibacy on the priest- 
hood, or any other order of the com- 
munity, and by none of them is it prac- 
tised. Although no strictness of principle 
nor strong sense of moral restraint pri^t^Is 
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iu the intercourse of the sexes, pros- 
litiiiion is not coiniuon, except in the 
c;ipi tills. 

As the Javans arc a quiet domestic 
people, little j^ivcii to adventure, disin- 
clined to toreigii enterpri.se, not easily 
roused to violence or bloodshed, and little 
di.sposed to iiTegularitie.s of any kind; 
there arc but few f.iinilies left destitute, 
in consequLMiee of hazards incurred or 
crimes committed by tlieir natural pro- 
tretons. The character of blood-thirsty 
reicnge, which has been attrihuted lo all 
the inhabitants ot the Indian Archipelago, 
by no means applies to tlic people of Java; 
and tliongli, in all ca.ses where justice is 
badly administered or absolutely per- 
verted, people may be expected to enforce 
their lights or redress tlieir own griev- 
ances rather by their own pa.s.sioiis than 
by an appeal to the inagistratc, compara- 
tively few lives are loht on the island by 
personal affray or private fciuls. 

Such arc u few of the circumstances 
that would appear to have eiicoiiraged an 
increase of population on Java. They 
furnish no (neeise data on which to esti- 
iiiate its lapidiiy, or to calculate the pe- 
riod within which it would he doubled ; 
hut they allow' us, it tranquillity and good 
governmeiu w'cre enjoyed, to anticipate a 
gradual progress iu the augiiKnitatioii of 
inhabitants, and the im{)rovement of the 
.''oil for a long couise of time. Suppo.se 
tiie quantity of land in cultivation to be 
to the land still in a .state of nature as 
one to seven, w’hich is probably near the 
truth, and that iu the ordinary cirenm- 
stance.s of tlie country the populuthm 
would double itself in a century, it might 
go on increasing for three hundred years 
to come.* Afterwards the immense 
tracts of nnoccii)*ie(l or thinly peopled 
territories on Sniiiatra, IJorneo, and the 
iiiinicrons islands scattered over the 
Archipcl.igo, may he ready to receive 
colonies, arts, and civili/ation from the 
metropolis of the Indian seas. Com- 
mercial intercourse, friendly relation.'', 
or political institutions, may bind these 
dispersed cumniiJiiitie.s in one great 
insular commonwealth, its trade and 
navigation might connect the centre of 
this great empire w’illi Ja|)an, China, and 
the south- western conntiies of Asia. 
New Holland, which the advcntnrousf 
Bugis already frequent, and which is not 

* Theac anticipalionaare readily perceived to be 
extremely vistoirary. Hciievoknce may mnoceitt 
ly indulge in them, but pnlitiral cc.3nouiista will 
see how little lliey arc gruimded on experience or 
authorized by reason. At tlie end ut iho asbiRticd 
period, Ja\ a would com am forty millions of in- 
habitants. There is no doubt room, both on Java 
and many ‘)f the eastern ible«, for un iminensL- 
increase of population — moie, probably, than 
the redundancy of all tlie world could till in many 
centuries. Hev. 

t The nativfs of Celebes, The fact stated in 
the text is curious and important. Htv, 
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so fnr distant from Java as Rassia is from 
England, might be included in the circle, 
and colonics of Javans settled on tlie 
iioith might meet with the British 
spreading from the south over that im- 
mense and now uncultivated region. It 
we could indulge ourselves in such reverie.^ 
with propriety, wc might contemplate the 
present semi-barbarous cotiditioii, igno- 
rance, and poverty of these iuuumcrable. 
islands, exchanged for a state of reline- 
iiient, prosperity, and happiness. — P. 70. 

Among the checks, no local pe- 
culiarities arc noticed. The op- 
pressions of the government, aris- 
ing, probably, less from malevo- 
lence than from ignorance in the 
principles of political economy, 
arc the greatest all the eastern 
world over. The ravages of small 
pox would have been mitigated by 
our vaccine establishments. This 
disease docs not appear to have 
been particularly destructive on 
Java. The diseases most peculiar 
to the country, and most dange- 
rous at all ages, are fevers and 
dysenteries ; traceable no doubt to 
hepatic affections. Epidemics are 
rare. 

There arc tw o moral causes whicli, on 
their nr»t mention, will sstriKe every one 
as powerfully ciilculated to counteract the 
principle of population : I mean the faci- 
lity of obtaining divorces, and the prac- 
tice of polygamy. A gi cater wciglit should 
not, however, be given them than ilicy oc- 
serve after u consideration of all the cir- 
cuinstaiiccs. It i.n true that separations 
often taken place on the slightest grounds, 
and new connect ions are formed with 
equal frivolity uud caprice ; hut in what- 
ever light morality would view this prac- 
tice, and however detrimental it would be 
to population in a dilferent state of socie- 
ty, by leaving the children of the mar- 
riage so dissolved to neglect and want, it 
has no such consequences on Java. Con- 
sidering tlie age at which marriages are 
usually contracted, the choice of the par- 
ties cannot be always expected to be con- 
siderate or judicious. It may be observed 
also that the women, although they do 
not appear old at twenty, as Montesquieu 
remarks, certainly sooner lose that in- 
fluence over their husbands, which de- 
pends upon their beauty ami personal at- 
tractions, than they do in colder ctiiuaies. 
In addition to this, there is little moral 
restraint among many classes of the com- 
munity, and the religious maxims and 
iiidnlgences acted upon by the priesthood. 
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in regulating matrimonial sanctions, have 
no tendency to produce constancy or to 
repress inclination. Dissolutions of mar- 
riage are therefore very frequent, and ob- 
tained npoii the slightest pretences ; but, 
as children arc always valuable, and as 
there is very little trouble in rearing or 
providing for them, no cliange of mate, 
in either party, leads to their abandou- 
mene or neglect. Indeed, the ease of 
supportiugchiidren.whiclircnders the pnu:- 
ticc less detrimental to the increase of po> 
piilation, may be one of the principal causes 
why it is generally followed and so little 
checked. No piotessed prostitution or 
promiscuous iutet course is the conse- 
quence of this wealiuessof the niiptial tie. 
U is rather brittle than loose ; it is easily 
dissolved, but while it remains it gene- 
ifilly cn&ure.a fidelity. 

Polygamy, though in all cases it must 
he injurious to population and happiness, 
so far as it goes, is permitted on Java, as 
in other Mahometan countries, by religion 
and law, but not practised to any great 
extent. Perhaps tlie ease of ubtainitig 
matrimonial separations, by admitting of 
successive changes of wives, diminishes the 
desire of possessing more, than one wile at 
a time. P. 73. 

It is plain, likewise, that whatever be 
the law, the great body of llie fieople mu.st 
have only one wife; and tliaf, wlicie 
there is neaily an equality of number 
between the sexes, inequality of wealth 
or pow’er alone (’an create an unequal dis- 
tribution of women. On Java, accord- 
ingly, only the chiefs and the sovereign 
marry hiorc tlian one wife. All the chiefs 
from the regents downwards, can only, 
by the custom of the country, have two ; 
the sovereign alone has four. The re- 
gents, how'ever, have geiier.illy three or 
four concubines, and the somc ign eight 
or ten. Some of tlu' cliicfs have an ex- 
traordinary number of children ; tlic late 
regent of Tubau is reputed to have been 
the father of no few'er tiian sixty-eight. 
If we were to depend upon the .statements 
of a writer whom Montesquieu refers to, 
that in Bantam there were ten women to 
one man, we should be led to conclude 
with him, that here was a case particu- 
larly favorable to polygamy, and that 
such an institution was here an appoint- 
ment of nature, intended for the multi- 
plication of the species, rather than an 
abuse contributing to check it. There is 
not the least foundation, however, for the 
report. The proportion of inalc.s and fe- 
males born in Bantam, and over the whole 
of Java, i.s nearly the same os in Europe, 
and as we find generally to exist, where- 
ever accurate statements can be obtained. 
Upon the whole, we may conclude that 
in Java, under a mild goveniineut, there 
is a great tendency to an increase in the 
number of iubabitants, and to the couse- 
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quent improvement and importance of the 
isl.iud. P. 74. 

We have in other places brought 
to notice some instances of the 
importance of the Chinese popu- 
lation to Java; and intending to 
take farther notice of their influ- 
ence in the colony, shall here ad- 
vert to such particulars as bear 
chiefly on the item of population. 

The most inimLM'ous and important class 
of the rapidly Increasini; race of foreign- 
ers who have emigrated from the different 
surrounding countries is the Chinese, who 
already do not tail far short of a huiidn^d 
thousand ; and who, with a system of free 
trade and free cultivation, would soon ac- 
cumulate ten fold, by natural increase, 
within tlic island, and gradual accessions 
from home. They reside principally in 
the three great capitals of Batavia, Sa- 
iiiarang, and Surabaya, but tlicy are to be 
found ill all the smaller capitals, and scat- 
teied over most parts of the country. A 
great proportion of them are docended 
from fiiinilics who have been many gene- 
rations oil the island. Additions arc gra- 
dually making to their numbers. They 
arrive at Batavia from China, to the 
amount of a thousand and more annually, 
in Chinese junks, carrying three, four, 
and five hundred each, without money or 
resources ; but, by dint of their industry, 
soon acquire comparative opulence. 1 here 
are no women on Java who come directly 
from China ; hut as the Chiiio.^e often 
marry tiie daughters of tlieir countrymen 
by Javan women, there results a nume- 
rous mixed ra(.e, ivliicii is ofien scarcely 
distinguisliahie from the native Chinese. 
The Chinese on tlieir arrival generally 
marry a Javan woman, or pin chase a 
slave from the other islands. 'I'he pro- 
geny from this connexion, or what may 
be termed the cross breed between the 
Chinese and Javans, are called, in the 
Dutch accounts, Pernahuns. Many re- 
turn to (3iina annually in the junks, but 
by no means in the same number^ us they 
arrive. 

Tlie Chinese, in all matters of inheri- 
tance and minor affairs, arc governed by 
their own laws, administered by their 
own chiefs, a captain aud several lieute- 
nants being appointed by government fur 
each society of them. They are distinct 
from the natives, aud are in a high de- 
gree more intelligent, more laborious, 
and more luxurious. They are the life 
and soul of the commerce of the country. 
Ill the native provinces they are still farm- 
ers of the revenue, having formerly been 
BO throughout the island. 

(To he continued.) 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India House, March 5. 

A general roui t of proprietors of East- 
Iiiilia stork was this day held at ilie Com- 
pany’s house in LcadeiihalUstrcet, pursu- 
ant to adjouriiincnt, for the pur[)ose of 
taking into farther consideration the pro- 
position made, on the 6th of February, 
relative to the college at Hertford. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chairmau (Thus. Reid, Esq.) beg- 
ged leave, before the court proceeded to 
the business of the day, to submit to the 
proprietors a letter which had been re- 
ceived, on the preceding day, from lord 
Sidiiiouth. 

The letter, whicli was dated White- 
hall, MaiTli and was addressed to the 
Chairniai! and Deputy-Chairman of the 
court of directors, was as follows : — “ in 
retcrence to your letter of the Elth of last 
luoutli, I have the iionour to inform you, 
that his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
will hold a levee, at Cuiitoii-Huusc, on 
Thursday next.’* 

The Chairman then suggested, that 
they should go up with the Address to 
the Prince Hegciit, on the day specified 
in the letter, viz. 'Hiursduy, March 7. 
Those gentlemen who intended to proceed 
to Carlton-House would be good enough 
to favour him with their names. The 
court of directors conceived it was belter 
to go up at three o’clock, although the 
levee would be lield at tw’O — the former 
hour being deemed more convenient. 
Those who wished to proceed from the 
East -India liouse would meet there at 
two o'clock ; other gentlemen, wlio might 
wish to go directly from their residences, 
would be met at Carlton- House, by the 
other proprietors, at three o’clock. 

Mr. IL Jackson sahl, there were two 
descriptions of proprietors connected with 
this ceremony— those who might desire 
to go to Carltoii-Housc, and tliose who 
were absolutely directe^l to go, by the re- 
solution of a former court. He, as mover 
of the Address, would certainly go, of 
course ; and he would ask, whether the 
East-liidia-House was not the proper place 
to go from ? Proprietors, proceeding fiom 
the Imlia house, would find it very awk- 
ward to be seeking for the directors at 
Carlton-House. If it were intended to 
do the thing respectfully towards the pro- 
prietors, they would meet at the East-ln- 
dia-House, and from thence follow their 
direcCoi's to Carlton-House. 

The Deputy-Chairman (John Bebb, 
Esq.) thought it could not fairly be ex- 
that those gentlemen who resided 
in the west end of the town, should tra- 
vel four miles to the Bast-lndia-House, in 
Asiatic Joum.^No, 21, 


order to have the trouble of going four 
miles back. He, tlicrcforc, would pro- 
ceed from his own rc.sidcncc to Carlton- 
House. 

Mr. R, Jackson said, he recollected the 
time when the lion, director would have 
walked mucli farther lo conciliate the 
good-will of llic proprietors. He now, 
however, had attained liis object, and his 
c<mduct shewed what a striking diiference 
there was between being in and out of 
power. He was sure the hon. director 
would liavc walked three times forty 
miles to get into his present situation ; 
although now a ride of four milts appear- 
ed to be so jy eat an obstacle. He (Mr. 
Jackson) would concede miieli to cotirtesy 
— ^but he would not .suffer indignity from 
any set r>f men whatever. He would ei- 
ther go from that house, or not go at all* 
— (7/er/r ! hear !) 

The hon. /f'. t\ Etphinstone-^*^ There 
is no difficulty in our meeting at Carlton- 
Hou.se. There is a very fine anti-chamber 
there for our reception, where wc may 
meet with as little difficulty, as in this 
room. Therefore, as this is the case, I 
hope gentlemen will be suffered to .accom- 
modate themselves, either by proceeding 
directly to Carlton -House, or by assem- 
bling here.” 

The CArt/rmun — It was really with 
a view to the atcommodation of the pro- 
prietors that this pro])o.'<ition was made. 
I wish, myself, lo meet here— ami 1 shall, 
with many other directors, be happy to 
proceed with such gentlenieii as do not 
inteiid to meet at Cailion-l louse.” — 
(Hear! hear !) 

The Deputy-Chairman — T wish to 
know, from tlic hon. proprietor, wliethcr 
the principle he lays down is to preclude 
any gentleman who does not mean to pro- 
ceed from this hoii.'se, from going up with 
the Address ? — (Ao ! no I) Then I hope 
he will allow gentlemen to suit their own 
convenience so much, as to meet here, if 
!t be agreeable to them, or at the anti- 
chamber of Cai-ltou- House, if that is more 
suitable to them. 1 am sure, the pro- 
prietors will not think, after the explana- 
tion which has been given, that any thing 
disrespectful is intended, although the 
proposition had been received in a way 
calculated to excite such a suspicion.” 

Mr. R. Jackson said, he' coincided in 
the propriety of the mode of proceeding 
as it had been described. Nothing could 
be fairei*, than that those who pleased to 
go from the ludia-House, the scat of their 
great corporation, should have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so, whilst those who 
thought fit to go directly frpm their places 
of residence to Carlton-House, should 
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have liberty so to proceed. But lie felt, 
and he woidd inaintaiii the opinion, that 
the dignity of the jrciieral court wtis roii- 
ccrtied in this matter; and, properly to 
support this dignity, the proprietors ought 
to follow their executive body to Carltoii- 
llOUSC. — (IJvar i hear ]) 

Mr. lJume said, it occurred to him, in 
this proceeding, which was somewhat 
novel, that the court should be guided in 
what they did, by the cnslom pursued in 
the case ot all other corporate bodies. 
Was there any instance of a part of the 
corporation of the city of London pro- 
ceeding with an address, from one place, 
and meeting another part of their body 
at Carlton-ilouse ? Such a proceeding was 
quite unprecedented. Tlie same might 
be observed of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Was it luit, in point of 
form, adopted in all similar cases, that 
a particular place of meeting should be ap- 
])oiiited, at wbicli gentlemen, who were 
called on to present an address, should 
assemble ? If gentlemen did not like to 
come from the west end of the town to 
the fndia-Honse, why could not an inter- 
mediate place of meeting he ap|Kjiiited, as 
was done in the case of the university of 
Oxford ? 

Mr. I must make this ob- 

scrvalion, that I never heard so indcceiil 
a remark as that which fell from the De- 
puty-Chairman. fCWcA* of order!) If 
he scruples to come four miles, in order 
to go with an addre>s, aceompanted by 
the proprietors, 1 shall certainly scruple 
to go four miles, to gi\e him iny vole 
when he next stands for the situation of 
director. I think he ought to be called 
to account, for lowering llie dignity ut 
the court of proprietois, when they are 
ubuut to be iiitioCAUced to tlic prosciicft of 
the Prince Hegent. ISurely, Sir, when the 
Deputy-Chairman observes, that he would 
not go four miles on sucli an occasion, lie 
enniior expect from the proprietors that 
respectful attention towards himself and 
liis brother directors, which is refused to 
the Prince Rcgeiit.V — of order !) 

The lion. F. Elphinstone-^** If the 
court of proprietors will indulge or suffer 
the bon. gentleman to hold such language 
as he does, on almost every occasion, 
upon my word, you will render a scat 
within your bar scarcely fit for a gentle- 
man to accept of.— .('//car ! hear His 
language is such as no gentleman ought 
to make use of to another. He durst not 
use that language to me, although 1 am 
au old man, which he is in the habit of 
fiolding to others, every day. It is con- 
verting our court into a bear-garden.— 
(Hear! Instead of keeping up 

that respectable appearance which an as- 
sembly composed of so many hon. gentle- 
men, ought to be distinguislicd by.*’— 
(Heart hearjj 


Mr. Hume begged leave to make one 
observation, with respect to his hon. 
friend. Tlie lion, director was, he con- 
ceived, one of the last persons in that 
court wiio ought to call any individual to 
order for language that appeared to he 
improper. When the hon. director heard 
the terms assassin^ and tiature*s worst 
plague, applied by a learned gentleman 
to him, on a former day, he did not no- 
tice them. He should always support a 
call to order, when it was proper — but he 
would not he silent, when an hon. pro- 
prietor was interriipied for using expres- 
sions which were perfectly correct, and 
appeared to be extremely moderate, when 
compared witli those he had just stated. 
He looked to the chair for order — and he 
deprecated the use of such expressions £ls 
the hon. director had uttered, by any per- 
son in that court, whethtr before or be- 
hind the bar. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, he believed an una- 
nimous vote had passed the court, that 
the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman the 
mover and seconder of the address, toge- 
ther with such of the proprietors as chose 
to attend, should go to Carlton-House to 
present it. He meant not to affront any 
man’s feelings — but every person, he 
thought, would allow this— that the pro- 
per course would be, for the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman (o meet at this 
liousc, in order to give all the proprietors 
who pleased, an opportunity of going up 
as a corporate body, (ieutleinen, who 
did not cliose to meet here, might, if they 
thought lit, join the procession on its 
way, or assemble at Carlton-House. But 
he would not hesitate to say, that those 
gentlemen in the direction, who came to 
the India-House to join their brother-pro- 
prietors, would shew a mark of respect 
tiiat would be grateful lo his feelings, and 
to those of the proprietors in general. Un- 
less a very great distance, illness, or some 
equally cogent excuse prevented the direc- 
tors from thus assembling, he hoped they 
would meet at the India -House ; and, he 
was sure, the greater the number that 
assembled on tiiis occasion, the more 
marked would be the respect paid to the 
Prince Regent in presenting the address. 
He tliought this would not be considered 
as interfering with the feelings or the 
convenience of any individual ; and with 
these impressions he would say to the 
court, “ let us proceed to Carlton-House 
as a corpoi'ate body.” 

Mr. Lowndes said, that after being ac- 
cused of converting that court into a bear- 
garden, lie found it necessary to offer a 
few words in his defence. He did not 
mean to say any thing personally disre- 
spectful to the court of directors, but this 
he would assert, that the same conduct^ 
if used towards them, which it was pro- 
posed to adopt with respect to the Prince 
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Uegent, would be considered highly im- 
IH-oper. If they went up with the ad- 
dress, let not a few miles farther or 
nearer prevent them from proceeding to- 
gether. The method now proposed, tend- 
ed to lower the loyalty and respectability 
of that court in the eyes of the sovereign. 
For if they did not all intend to go up to 
the foot of the throne, wliy did they vote 
an address purporting to conic from the 
general body ? Now as to bis having made 
that court a bear-garden, he should only 
observe, that he would speak his mind in 
a free and independent manner, and no 
threat, no interruption should shut his 
mouth. He spoke ns an indo|tendant man, 
and he always would do so, but the loud- 
ness and roughness of his voice some- 
times gave an effect to his words which 
he did not mean, lie did not, however, 
regret the speech which he had deliviTcd 
at the last general court, although he be- 
lieved it was in conseipiciice of it that he 
had just received the rap over the knuckles 
from the hon. ilirector. 

The Deputy Chairman said that the 
Uiargc of intending any disrespect to the 
general eouit, or of suspecting that they 
harboured any feeling of dislojalty, which 
lia<l just h(‘cii made by the hoii. proprie- 
tor, lie would rehut in the strongest pos- 
sible rnaiiiicr. The whole teuour of his 
life refuted the accusation which was ut- 
terly groundless . — (ffear ! hear !) — He 
thought that those gentleiiicii who met at 
theauti-chamber of Cavltou-House, in or- 
der to save them from going and return- 
ing a considerable distance, inuiiircstcd 
eondiiet as loyal and as proper as tliat of 
the individuals who might- ciiuse to meet 
at the India -House. He, undoubtedly 
meant to jiroceed to Carltoii-House from 
his own residence ; and in doing so, he 
denied that any disrespect was shewn, or 
was intended to be shewn to the pro- 
prietors. 

The Chairman — '' 'Jliis subject has 
gone a little farther than 1 tiiiiik it ought 
to have gone, and it may now be proper 
to put an end to it. Therefore let it be 
understood, that such gentlemen proprie- 
tors, as wish to go up with the address 
from this house, will meet me here on 
Thursday next at two o’clock.** 

HERTFORD COJ.LEGE. 

The Chairman^‘‘ Wc shall now pro- 
ceed to the regular business of the day, 
which is, to take into farther considera- 
tion the resolution proposed on the 6th 
ult. relative to the Company’s seminary 
at Hertford, on which the previous ques- 
tion has since been moved.** 

Mr. Grant rose and said, that he was 
extremely glad to avail himself of the in- 
dulgence, which the court had been pleas- 
ed to afford him, to repel the charges 
brought against him, in consequence of 


what had fallen from him when he last 
addressed the conit. He was sol iei to ns, 
not oidy to repel those eharges which .ip- 
plied personally to himself, hut he uas 
equally anxious to refute lIioseaecusaTioiis, 
which touched upon the conduct of a body 
of which he funned a part. 

Mr, Hume . — I rise to order, and beg 
to ask one question — wiiether if thisiM to 
be a reply, contrary to the usage of the 
court, as I have always understood it, 
the lion, ex-direef or having delivered his 
sentiments, and now appearing to come 
forward to make nnoflier speech in the 
shape of a reply — will it, 1 request to 
know, he allowed to me and to fceveral 
other individuals to speak in answer to the 
statement of the lion, ex-clireetor ? I 
wonhl also ask whether it would not be 
better, if, according to tlie invariable 
rules of the court, the lion. Chairiiiau 
would call oil tlie hon. cx-dircetor, to ex- 
plain any thing that liad taken place on a 
former occiision, instead of proceeding 
with a second speech, on a snhjeet which 
he liad fully discussed at the previous ge- 
neral court ? We must, Mr. Chivinnan, 
look to you and to you alone for u deci- 
sion.” 

Mr. Grant . — “ 1 beg to call to ilic re- 
eolleeiioii of the court how the matter 
really stand^. At the tcruiinafioii of the 
bi'st general eonrt, on re<pi(’stiug leave to 
address the proprietors again, 1 distinctly 
stated my wi>li to eoireet a variety of 
III isrepresentat ions, and I considereil it to 
have been settled that 1 should go fully 
into the question, as far as the misrepre- 
sentations, complained of, c.Mcnded. — It 
is however for you, Mr. (Uiaiimaii, to de- 
cide whellicr my idea is coircet or other- 
wise.” 

'riie Chairman.—*^ The last general 
court, in eonsetpicnei; of what was then 
moved by iny hon. friend (Mr. Grant) did 
come to a resolution tliat he shoidd liavc a 
full opportunity of speaking to the ques- 
tion.** 

Mr. Hume . — “ 0/ explaining, I believe, 
sir.” 

Mr. S, Dixon said. — The hon. cx- 
director at the last court, requested that 
he might be allowed an opportunity to re- 
pel certain attacks, whieli had been made 
on himself personally. That, undoubted- 
ly was the liberty for which he applied. 
But he (Mr. Dixoti) thought it rather too 
early to anticipate what the worthy gen- 
tleman was about to say. He ought to 
be permitted to goon ; and he hoped that, 
when he was endeavouring to repel per- 
sonal attacks, the court would not be too 
tenacious of the liberty they had granted, 
and that they would not insist on too 
strict a line of explanation. He felt ex- 
tremely sorry that the hon. cx-director 
had not been heard without interruption. 

Mr. Grant , — “ I am obliged to the 

2M2 
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hon. proprietor. Hie main object for 
which I rise, is, not to bi ing forward new 
matter, hut to call the attention of the 
court to those misropreseiitations which 
have been introduced in the course of the 
discussion. I desire tt) repel those state- 
ments which are founded in error, whe- 
ther they respect inyiclf or those w’ith 
whom [ have the honour to act. And in 
proposing to do this, I am not pursuing 
any design of indulging in j)crsonalilics, 
altliongh L must notice the assertions of 
individuals My aim will he seU-defeiice, 
the defence of tlie directoral body, and of 
the institution — These an; the points 
which 1 am solicitous to submit to the 
proprietois.** 

Mr. H’ihun — “ I ri.se to ask, whether 
the same latitude will be allowed to each 
gentleman, wim lias already spoken on this 
question "i If not, 1 suinnit that the hon. 
ex-iliivctorhas no right to proceed at such 
length.” 

Mr. And if he he allowed 

to pioccid, I liope the hon. ex-diiector 
w'ill not call luc to order when I open my 
mouth. Ill the rase of a gcutlemun of 
their own body, the directors ought to be 
less partial than in tloit of an ordinary 
proprietor, vet I can scarcely say two 
words without being interrupted. If in- 
dulgeuce be grauteil to this hon. gentle- 
man, I hope neither the court of proprie- 
tors nor of directors will, in future, rail 
me to order so frequently as they have 
done.” 

Mr. The objects stated 

by tbc bon. ex-director are twofold — one 
is to repel every tiling alleged against 
himself — the otber, to undertake the de- 
fence of the directors in geuenil, who, lie 
i.s pleased to think, have been accused in 
the course of these discussion.s. Gentle- 
men would do well to pause licforc they 
proceed further. 'J'hey arc about to 
establish a prcceileni of an extraordinary 
imture ; for, if they allow the lion, ex- 
director to speak at length, how tar will 
they be dealing justly and honourably to 
me, thus to drive me on to a period of 
the day, when the patience of the proprie- 
tors will be exhausted, and when, iff have 
the powers of speaking at all, my exer- 
tions will l»e necessarily without effect. 
I will listen to every thing the hon. ex- 
director can say in hinovvii behalf, now he 
is placed on his defence. I will attend to 
the observations, and if I feel any thing to 
have been .staled incorrectly I will retract 
that statement. But the court of pro- 
prietors ought to take especial care that a 
bad precedent is not established. As far 
as personal re.spcct goes 1 will listciitothe 
hon. gentleman ; but it is rather hard, 
that, in atidition to all the talents which 
arc arrayed on the other side of this ques- 
tion — in addition to the statement of fjicts 
which we have heard, aud to the long 


speech which the hon. ex-director has rc- 
ceiilly made— he should now profess to 
address the court on general grounds.”— 
(No^ no, from several parts oj the court J 

Mr. Grant . — “ I profess not to go into 
any matter in which 1 am not personally 
eoiicerticd. It i.s not iiiy intention indeed, 
to f’oiiAiic myself to what concerns me, 
individually, hut to adi'ert also to that 
which affects the character of the body 
to which 1 belong, and surely, as a part 
of that body, 1 have a right to take this 
course, in oi’ilcr fo answer what has l»eei» 
.stated by an hon. gentleman, (Mr. Hmne,) 
who has advanced many strong mi.srepi*e- 
sentations. If the court chuse to indulge 
me ill this, I am ready to proceed.” 

Mr. Hosanquet . — “ 1 really think, sir, 
wc are losing a great deal of time in an 
miiiecessary niatttM'. 1 conceive that ilic 
fairest line to he pursued on the present 
occasion, is this — if one gcutlemun be 
permitted to speak, in answer, let others 
be permitted also . — [Henri heart) By 
coming to this dcieiiuiiiation, wc shall be 
infinitely more likely to get rid of this 
biisiiics.s, ill a speedy manner, this day, 
(and I hope tliediscu.ssion will not extend 
beyond it) than if we follow a different 
course.” 

Mr. R, Jackson . — The hon. cx-dl- 
rectoi* says, that he will explain every 
thing personal to himself, and he also ob- 
.scrvc.s, very justly, that matters which re- 
spect the general l)ody of directors may 
also affect him, and that therefore he 
wishes to touch upon them. Now so long 
as the hon, cx-director confines himself to 
simple explanation wc are hound to hear 
him. If he do not so confine himself, 
then you, Mr. Chairman, liave a duty and 
a duty of considerable iiiiportuiice to dis- 
charge. fShouUl you neglect the di.'^charge 
of it, then niy hon. friends fear that we 
shall have endless dcbatc.s, and conclusions 
hifinite.” 

Air. Grant .said, that if he did not con- 
fine himself to that line, which from the 
beginning he had marked out, it would 
then be the duty of the Chairman to in- 
terpose. lie repeated that his ta.sk would 
be to obviate those misrepresentations 
and crroneou.< .statements, to which he had 
more than once adverted, a.s affecting him- 
self, either individually, or as a member of 
the directoral body. He hoped therefore 
he might now, without interruption, pro- 
ceed in this course, a course which, he 
begged leave to say, he did not take, be- 
cause he ailvanced any claim to the honor 
of being the parent of the institntion in 
question, an honor which the learned 
gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) wa.s pleased 
the other day to assign to him. 'ihe in- 
stitution might indet'd be properly said 
to be the child of the direction, and in 
particular the hou. gentleman who filled 
the chair at the time it was originatedj^ 
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(Mr. Elphinstonc) gave it bis decided and 
official support. And the public at Urge, 
as well as the board of roiitronl, and the 
parties more immediately concerned, had, 
he believed, very g 'ncrally concurred both 
in the object and the plan of the institu- 
tion. 

He certainly was not unwilling to take 
any, even the utmost share of responsibi- 
lity u|)oii himself ; yet in supporting the 
institution he trusted that no predilection 
in its favour, or in favour of any persons 
connected with it, would carry him far- 
ther than truth and justice would war- 
rant. He was convinced that the East-India 
college was an institution calculated to do 
much good and of a most important kind. 
And that, although unfortunate circum- 
stances had operated to its detriment, it 
had already done good. {Hear ! hear !) 
With these corrections he must conscien- 
tiously support that much abused, much 
injured establishment. (Hear / hear /) 
Hut if he indeed saw, or thought, that it 
was likely to prove noxious to the best in- 
terests of >outh, and instead of rearing 
them in good learning and good princi- 
ples, that it would tend on the whole to 
deprave their morals, he would, that mo • 
meiit, withdraw his support from it for 
ever, {Hear ! hear !) 

The hrst thing of which the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) and other gentlemen, 
had accused him, personally, was, 
** throwing things in their mouths they 
never meant.*' This maybe understood as 
a charge of attributing to them sentiments 
and expressions which they had never 
uttered nor intended to utter. How then 
did this case really stand ? When he and 
other gentlemen addressed the court, on 
this subject, they made their statements, 
relative to what had been said by the hon. 
proprietor, from what they had read as 
reported in the ]>ublic papers. They an- 
swered what was contained in those pa- 
pers, not charging the hon. gentlemen 
with liaving delivered themselves in the 
terms there expressed, but as the state- 
ments so reported went to discredit and 
to destroy the character of the East-liidia 
college, he (Mr. Grant) professed by his 
speech to reply to them. These state- 
ments were given in the names of the 
gentlemen, who now complained that they 
were misrepresented ; — whether they 
were really spoken by those gentlemen 
or not he could not say, because he was 
himself, at the time of the debate, at a 
great distance, entirely ignorant that any 
such debate was intended. The state- 
ments were given to the public, as the sen- 
timents of the hoii, gentlemen. In the most 
openmantier ; tliey were disseminated from 
one end of the country to the other ; he 
had heard of them in Scotland ; and he, 
with olher pemons who thought they were 
iiaiU8t|l»d an. unquestionable right to ar- 


raign them. This he had done, confining 
himself to the things charged, not asser- 
ting, or determining who were the au- 
thors of them. 

ft was for those gentlemen, to whom 
the newspapers had ascribed them, to say 
whether they were correct or not. That 
question lay between them and the pub- 
lishers. If he had mis-stated the con- 
tents of the papers, he was chargeable with 
misrepresentation, but this was not al- 
leged, yet the charge of misrepresenta- 
tion had Ih'Cii boldly advanced, as if he 
had imputed all those assertions to the 
hon. gentlemen — a thing, against which 
he had expressly guarded himself, at tho 
time. And was he not perfectly entitled 
to pursue this course ? Supposing more 
was stated in the public papers than those 
gentlemen had said, was it proper, he de- 
manded, that accusations which, whether 
used by them, nr not, were injurious and 
urgent, should go uncontratlietcd ? Certain- 
ly not ; silence ill such a case would be cul- 
pable. He had therefore replied to these 
accusations ; but that they came from 
the hon. gentlemen, in whose names 
they were given, he had not affirmed; 
though it was fair to observe, on the other 
hand, that he had never heard the hou. 
gentlemen had disclaimed them. 

At a later period indeed, the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) took occasion to in- 
form the court, that there was another re- 
port of the debate in a very respectable 
monthly publication— (TVie Asiatic Jour-^ 
ml ) — and this report the hon. gentleman 
said, he believed to be correct. ITils re- 
port then might be taken as the one accre- 
dited by the hon. gentlemen, and allowed 
by them to speak their sentiments. But 
if it diflfered materially from the first, still 
the errors of the first ought to be pointed 
out ; for this second edition of the debate 
appeared at a much later period, and had 
a far more limited circulation, the month- 
ly journal in which it was contained pro- 
bably not exceeding two thousand copies, 
and the state of the daily paper which 
gave the first edition, being said to 
amount to seven thousand copies, 'fhere- 
fore, there was all the reason in the 
world for promptly repelling fallacious as- 
sertions, which had teen so widely disse- 
minated. But the hon. proprietor TMr. 
Hume) had now put Ids case on this root- 
ing, that he had alleged nothing posi- 
tively relative to the college ; that he had 
merely called for inquiry, in consequence 
of the rumours that were spread through- 
out the country. He (Mr. Grant) would 
try the accuracy of this assertion by a re- 
ference to the reports mi\\c Asiatic Jour-^ 
naif which the hon. proprietor admitted 
to be true and faithful. ** We charge no- 

thing (said the hon. proprietor, fd his 
** recent speech) against the college, we 

only call for inquiry. And why ? Be- 
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“ cause reports have gone abroad detrinicii- 
“ tal to the character of the college, and all 
“ persons must liave heard there arc doubts 
“ whether the ccdlege was going on well.” 
But (asked the hon. ex-director) was 
there really no charge made ? Did the 
report in the Aaiatir Jounial coutmi no 
accusation against the morals, the litera- 
ture, and tlic discipline of the college? 
Assuredly it did. lie would read some 
passages from the hon. proprietor’s speech, 
(delivered on the lath of Dee. la-st) as re- 
ported ill that work, to verify this fiict. 
Ill that speech, the hon. propiietor, 
among many otherexeeptionahie passage.s, 
has the following : — “ \’eiy different, in- 
deed, were the re.^uIts he had to submit 
** to the attention ot the court. Other 
“colleges slept in peace, they went on 
“ quietly and well. But this college, which 
“ was a disgrace to the Company, and tj 
“ the country, and to all those who be- 
“ longed to it, had been the scene of riot, 
“disorder, and irregulaiity. As the 
“ question was now agitated, he should 
“ consider himself lost to character, lost 
“ to every priiieiple of candour and of 
“ ju.stice, if he did not state some of the 
''facts ichich had come to his knowledge'* 
Now, (a.sked Mr. Grant) was not this 
professedly a statement oi facts ? Was 
it not a formal and a direct charge, and 
of a very gros.s nature ? Could tlii.'. be 
considered as the mere communication of 
a report* Did it not exhibit a string, 
not of rumours, but of positively stated 
facts / 1'hc bon. gentleman proceeded 
ibus. “ Had not (asked Mr. Hume) the 
“ proprietors and the public heard of rc- 
" peated rustications and expuisioiJ.s, of 
“ charges of felony even, together with a 
** long list of shameful offences, which had 
“ grown out of the proceedings at this 
“ college ? Were not the students dread- 
ed by every honest ami jieaceable iiilia- 
“ bitant of the neighhoiirliood ? Were 
not they and the college equally uotori- 
“ ous in the country ?” Again, the hon. 
proprietor observed, “ That when the 
“ money laid out on this institution was 
“ expended for purposc.s of eotl, instead 
‘ of benefit, when the object of granting 
* instruction in Oriciitai literature ,ap- 
“ pcared, up to the last year, to liave been 
" wry little attended to, when a know- 
ledge of vice, instead of a proficiency 
“ in learning, seemed by concurring ae- 
** accounts toprevail— .tlicn,mo.st as.^ured- 
ly, the smallest grant was too much.” 
Now he (Mr. (Jrant) would ask, whether 
these were not, on the face of them, 
charges of facts, and not statetnents of 
rumour? He demanded whether they 
were not given with the opinion and au- 
thority and apparent conviction of the 
hon. gentleman, that such was really the 
character of the college? And if thi.s 
were the case, what became of the hon. 


gentleman’s statement, that he had made 
no charge, that he had directed no attack 
against this institution ? [Hear / hear .’> 
He sliould now state to the court some of 
the expressions made use of by the learn- 
ed geiitlcinaii (Mr. B. Jackson) in his 
speech as reported in the Asiatic Journal, 
'I'hc learned geiitlcmuii said, “ that the 
“ proprietors had no sooner countenanced 
“ u seminary, than the gentlemen iK'hiiid 
“ the bar ran wild. Instead of asrhooly 
“ they immediately created an university. 
“ As if the mania of India had reached 
“ the directors in England, they instantly 
“ appointed profcbsorships of all descrip- 
“ tiuiis, &.C. &c. 111 a few years after 

“ the institution, he found that every 
“ thing was going wrong. He heard that 
“ the boys wci«e growing wild, aud iii- 
“ stead of being informed that they were* 
“ proceeding quietly with tlicir studies, 
" iiotbing but histories of conduct the 
“ the most extravagant and disgraecfiri^' 
“ reached his ears. So shainelHl were 
" the circuinstauce.s related to him, that 
“ he concluded irregulaiity and audacity 
“ had been advertised as the qualitications 
“ necessary to entitle the yoiUli.s to ap- 
“ pear as candidates for election into the 
“ college.” This (observed Mr. Grant) 
was not merely a statement of what had 
been said by others. It was evidently de- 
livered in the spirit of vehement accusa- 
tion. Tliough introduced as what the 
learned gentleman had heard, it becomes 
at once a scries of charges, accrc*tlited by 
the learned gentleman, and urged with all 
the violence that pre-established jiroof 
could warrant — with the same confidence 
as if the reports which the learned gen- 
tleman said he had heard, had been sub- 
stantiated by him as truth. The learned 
gentleman again observed, “ he felt the 
“ utmost degree of shame and compunc- 
“ tioii at liearing that the students were 
“ in the frequent commission of every 
“ species of offence.” And then came a 
])Ositivc assertion, “ that insurrections, 
“ and every kind of disorder and irregu- 
larity were continually occurring.** 
In another part the learned gentleman 
stated “ that the manner in which the 
“ college had been conducted was so re- 
“ pugnant to eovry principle of order and 
“ morality as to prevent mdividuals from 
** sending their sons there.'* Again after 
stating that three or four liiindred thou- 
sand pounds had been expended on the 
college, the learned gentleman obscr\'cd 
that, “ Instead of a blessing it had be- 
come a misfortune and a bane. It gave. 
*' us vice wlien we asked for — U- 
" centiousness when we looked for good 
“ order and propriety^idleness and dis- 
“ order when we expected docility and 
** subordination,** Now he (Mr. Grant) 
would ask, were not all these charges ? 
He apprehended that they were direct 
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charges— charges of the grossest nature — 
not conveying the sentiments of others, 
but given as expressing the opinions and 
feelings of the learned gentleman liimself. 
The lion, proprietor too (Mr. Hume) hud, 
in his very last speech, though he dis- 
claimed the fact, been the accuser of the 
college, and not the reporter of the sen- 
timents of otheis. What he had advanced 
in that speech dilFereil totally from the 
language of doubt, to which he professed 
to have confined himself all along. He 
there said, indirect terms, “ You have at 
“ Hertford college all the disadvantages 
“ of a public school without any of its 
bencfit.s.’* This appeared to him to be 
a charge against the esiablishinent. It 
could nut he considered as an echo of the 
feelings of others. The lion, projuietor 
had also accused the directors, with hav- 
ing cniicetiled the true state of the college 
from the proprietors. Tlii^ was an accu- 
sation utterly unsupported iuid utterly 
groundless ; iieitlier lie nor the other advo- 
cates of the college had afforded any 
just occasion for such a charge. The 
hoiiorahie proprietor had also asserted, 
founding himself on the authority of a 
.speech delivered by an lion, director (Mr. 
E. Harry) in 1812, that one half of the 
college wiis then expelled. Hut this state- 
ment was as little borne out by facts as 
many others wiiicli ha<l been made. 
Tliesc, however, were distinct charges 
adopted distinctly and unequivocally by 
the hou. proprietor, in the vei 7 spcccli 
which he commenced by stating, that be 
spoke hypothetically— tliat he merely 
meant to argue if certain repiirts were 
true, then the consequences which he had 
stated must follow. By a repetition of 
those ciiarges in the most aggravated terms, 
lie again arraigned the individuals connect- 
ed With tlie college, after the ground of 
accusation liad been most materially re- 
moved. The lion, proprietor, therefore, 
must be considei'cd as the iniiucdiate 
maintaiiier of tho.se charges, so far ns he 
haij advanced the 8eiitimciit.s contained 
in them — and his as.sertion that he did 
not come forward in the slnpe or charac- 
ter of an accuser, falls to the ground. 

Mr. Grant fisAd, he did not mean at that 
inonicnt, to go again into the examina- 
tion of those charges. This h<id been al- 
ready done, and most effectually, for the 
purpose of shewing that every unpleasant 
circumstance connected with the college 
had been grossly overstated. But he 
thought it necessary to repel, at the earli- 
est opportunity, the accusations that had 
been brought against him and others, of 
having misrepresented the assertions of 
tlie learned gentleman and the hou. pro- 
prietor. 'fliis, he conceived, he had fully 
effected by shewing first, that he had as- 
cribed to the newspapers, not to the hon. 
gentian, the misrepresentatjons con- 


tained in them, and then hy distinctly 
meeting and refuting (he charges staled 
in their names in the pages of the ^tsiatir 
Journal, to which he ha<l been referred 
for a correct report of their speeches. 
But here he might take occasion to ob- 
serve, that the rcqiorts contained in that 
Journal, did not mati'rially differ from 
those circulated in the Times newspaper. 
Any gentleman who took the trouble of 
comparing them would find that the dif- 
ference was but little. The matter then 
resolved itself into this, that even taking 
the report wliieli they had selected ts most 
accurately representing their view.s, they 
still appeared to the accusers, not merely 
I’elating the sentiments of others, but 
directly advancing their own ; advancing 
too, ill suhstance, what, as given in the 
newspapers, they would not allow to be 
a just report of their speeches. It wa.s 
for the court and tlie public to judge of 
the comsisteiicy of this proceeding. It 
was for the public to decide how far lliosc 
gentlemen could remove from themselves 
the charge of being accusers, when even 
now, thaithe most material parts of their 
allegations had been cleareil away, they 
still fell into some of their original 
charges ; and this too, whil.st they would 
induce the court to coii.sider such state- 
ments as nothing more tlian the echo of 
reports which had reached them in com- 
mon with the rest of the public. The 
truth of such assertions he must again, 
and ever deny. The whole of those 
statements were aggravated and exagger- 
iii the highest degree ; and when the f^ricts 
were brought down to their real amount, 
they would he found very different both in 
extent and kind, from the representations 
which had been made. 

Another part of tliis question, which, 
in his view, was very material, was that 
which related to the nature and objects of 
the institution itself. 

Mr. Nowell . — “ f ri.^^c to order. This, 
1 submit, is not explanation, and to ex- 
planation the hon. ex-clircctor ought to 
confine liimself." 

Mr. Grajit begged the bon. proprietor’.^ 
pardon — he was strictly explaining. The 
court would recollect that the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hume), in his last speech, 
charged the court of directors with having 
deviated from the original plan of the in- 
stitution, hy forming a college instead of 
a school — and having in consequence of 
that change been the cause of all the di-^- 
orders which had subsequently lakcn 
place. He denied those statements, and 
was ready to prove that they were erro- 
neous. He had, he conceived, a right to 
answer them. They applied to him per- 
sonally— and they applied also to many 
members of the court of directors. 'Ho 
him, however, their application was parti 
cularly directed. "Now he \va.s prcpaiecl 
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satisfactorily to refute those statements, 
aud if he were permitted to do so, he 
would proceed. 

He begKcd to say in the outset, that 
when he first heard it advanced, that the 
mstitution was originally intended to be a 
school, he was perf^ectly astoni.shed. He 
had no iiiea that such an opinion rested 
in the mind of any geiitleman^and he 
must for his own part, he iHdicvod he 
might also for the other individuals who 
were cniiceincd in the formation of the 
institution, utterly disclaim any such idea, 
intention, or knowledge. Where was 
there the least evidence of it to he found? 
Tlie learned gentleman has said that he 
first proposed a school. Where docs this 
appear ? I'hc term school never apjiears 
in the original plan, nor in the proceed- 
ings for bringing it into operation. That 
plan is professed to he aii appropriate 
one, suited to the ends intended, and evi- 
dently comprehends such a aiurse of libe- 
ral learning as is pursued at the universi- 
ties. The plan is in its nature academical. 
No term could have altered that nature. 
He (Mr. Grant) never had the remotest 
idea of an institution in which youths 
should be subjected to flagellation, or any 
disgraceful exhibition of that kind. In 
corroboration of these things, he mu.st 
refer to the first report of the directors 
laid before the court of proprietors, in 
February, 1605, and to the proceedings 
that followed upon it. They would shew 
what was originally intended — and they 
would give the proprietors an opportunity 
of judging whether it was possible 
anything in the nature of a school could 
then have been contemplated ? In that 
report it wa.s set forth, ** Tliat as the 
young gentlemen were to be actively em- 
ployed, they should receive an education 
fitted to the duties of active life — com- 
prehending classical learning, and various 
l)ranche.s of the arts and sciences. In In- 
dia they were to be completed in oriental 
literature, of whicfi the gioiiiid-work was 
to be laki in this country. I'hcre was a 
must important period of life to be filled 
up, from the time they entered the college 
until they proceeded to India, which was 
the only period circumstances would al- 
low for the acquisition of European lite- 
rature— and, on the progress made in tliat 
department of learning, must, in a great 
degree, depend their future efficiency.” 
Tills was what the report set forth— and 
then followed the course of study intend- 
ed for adoption, namely, classical learn- 
ing— a good acquaintance with arithmetic, 
algebra, and mathematics— the elements 
of general law, of the laws and constitu- 
tion of this country*— the rudiments of 
financial policy, and the principles of 
moral and religious oonduct. Now, he 
asked, when qH these brandiea of educa- 
tion were combined, Msidti elements 


of oriental learning, which, it was consi- 
dered, might be proceeded in more advan- 
tageously, if the foundation were laid in 
this country, as preparatory to that gene- 
ral knowledge (which was to be peifected 
in India, after all the other parts of edu- 
cation had been completed), he asked then, 
whether it could, with any appearance of 
probability, be contended, that those who 
projected this plan originally contemplated 
a school as the instrument of carrying it 
into execution? Could the pwiwsal of 
.such an insfitulion, comprehending all the 
branclK'S of a liberal education, the most 
iin))ortatit subjccis of university studies, 
be twisted, by any ingenuity, into the plan 
of a school ? Was tlicrc a single word in 
any part of the original prospectus, whieh 
suggested ihe idea of a school? Was 
there any school existing which professed 
to give instruction in one fourth of the 
branches of learning that were here enu- 
merated? Indeed, he might go further, 
and ask, whether there were not many 
collegiate establishments, which did not 
provide for so extensive an education? 
And, after all, if gentlemen w'ere pleased 
to call it a school, or whether it were 
called a college or a seminary, the name 
could not alter the nature of the thing, or 
the principles on which it was founded. 
It could not still be denied, that it went 
far beyond the course usually taught at 
schools, or many establishments of that 
nature. It was, in fact, from the first, 
an academical institution, professedly 
founded for the purpose of giving that 
liberal instruction in the higher depart- 
ments of learning, which young men re- 
ceived at the universities ; and, let gentle- 
men give it what appellation they thought 
fit, the original proposers of it intended 
it to supply the place of an university to 
the Company’s servants, and the things 
taught in it from the beginning, evidently 
shewed that it was applied to this object, 
and to no other. The very first draught 
of the scheme will be found to have con- 
templated such a liberal institution. The 
committee of correspondence having been 
required by the court of directors to con- 
sider of a proper system of education for 
the Company's civil servants, to be con- 
ducted under the authority of the court, 
laid down the general principles and great 
outlines of such a system, in a report de^ 
livered on the 3d of October, 1804, 
which was approved by the court on the 
12th of the same month ; and on the 
2fith of February, 1805, it was submitted 
to the consideration of a general court of 
proprietors, by whom it was also approv- 
ed without a dissentient voice, or the least 
allusion to the idea of a school. In the 
mean time, that is, ^cr the confirmation 
given by the court of directors, in Octo- 
ber, 1804, to the original prospectus, a 
seleet commiUce of directors was nbini* 
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iiated to go into the details of Che plan 
and to form regulations for carrying it 
into effect. The proceedings of that com- 
mittee were from its first appointment re- 
gularly recorded in a book of ininutes. 
That book was iiow^ in tiie house ; it was 
open to inspection, and gentlemen might 
see ill it, that the committee was from its 
commeiicenieiit called thv commUtee of col- 
lege. Tliis title, commitleeof college, stands 
at the head o fe very day's proceed i ugs . 

In April 1805, after the sanction of the 
institution, it thought expedient, with 
a view to obtain assistance in framing the 
details, that a head master or principal 
should be appointed, and Dr. Henley was 
chosen for that important orficc ; a gen- 
tlemen qualified to give instruct ioii in the 
oriental languages was also appointed one 
of the professors. On the litli of June 
1805, the select committee who bad been 
employed to prepare the practical details 
of the system, made a report to the court 
of directors, wliicli liaviiig been approved 
by that court, was on the 12th of July in 
the same year laid before the proprietors 
for their approbation, and in the whole 
tenor of that report, the institution was 
treated as one ot a collegiate nature ; fre- 
quently it is expressly termed a college. 
(Here Mr. (.Irant turned to the pages of 
the report) . 

Mr. Ihwui . — I rise to order. Tlie 
lion, ex-direclor is reading dociiiiieiits that 
urc; not before us.” 

Mr. Cfrnnt . — ^'riiedocumentsheld in his 
band were the original prospectus drawn 
up by the committee of correspondence, 
and the report of tlic coiiiiiiittee of col- 
lege of the 12th of June, just mentioued. 
These dociimenls had been submitted to 
the court of proprietors, and ivcre there- 
fore strictly before it, Tlio latter of them 
uses in one place the expression Aca- 
demical Institution,” but in every suc- 
ceeding page it is called a college ; and, 
what is more particular, a preparatory 
school is also proposed in the report, for 
the reception of hoys destined fur India, 
who should not be sufficiently mature to 
enter into the college. The report closes 
with propositions respecting the appoint- 
ment of professors for the different 
branches of literature and science, aiulthc 
salaries tobeallowcdtothem. The whole of 
this report, expressly holding forth a col- 
lege, with all its details of principal, 
profeuors, salaries, &c. was approved and 
sanctioned by the general court, on the 
,12th of July 1805, with entire unanimi- 
ty. Again, in March 1806, after it bad 
been found that the edifice hired in Hert- 
ford for the reception of the professors 
^nd students was very inadequate in 
yespcct of space and convenience, the 
court of directors brought a proposition 
before the general court for the purchase 
lOf land and the erection of a huudjng on 
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it, expressly for a college ; the proprietors 
with aucqu:d unanimity adopted the pro- 
position. He demanded, therefore, whe- 
ther, from the first suggestion of this in- 
stitution, down through all the subsequent 
stages of its progress, any thing appeared to 
shew that the directors had deviated from 
their original plan, or that this plan was 
the establishment of a school, and not an 
institution of a more iihciai, that is of a 
collegiate nature. He asserted there was 
not the least evidence of this kind. The 
directors had only followed up iheir ori- 
ginal ideas, and he could not help again 
expressing his surprize that any assertion 
like the present should liave been brought 
forw'ard. Tlic learned gentleman still 
wished to maintain, that, in the original 
report, concerning an inslituiioii for the 
education of the Company’s young ser- 
vants, a school was the thing proposed — 
and that, w'lieii he agtecd to the eslablisli- 
incnt of a scminaiy, he ineanr. not to 
erect a loHckc, but a school. Where was 
any proof of such an iuteiitioii on either 
side, to be met with ? Where was there 
a shadow of evidence that the learned 
gentleman, in any stage of proceeding, from 
the beginning of the institution down Co 
a very late period, entertained the ideaof a 
school ? Whis it to be found in the rcs^o- 
lution which he moved iu tlie general court 
iu Feb. IBO."), and which that court adopt- 
ed ? Let the propi ictors then examine tliat 
resolution, and see whether the term 
school even once occurs in it— or whether 
the idea of a school can be inferred from 
any part of il. 

Mr. H. Jack'ion, — “ My resolution 
went to agree with the report of the court 
of directors, for the establishment of <t 
seminary. 'I'liai report is in print, and 
speaks of a head-master ami subordinate 
icacheis— and also of the admission of 
boys of thirteen or fourteen years of 
age-.” 

Mr. Grant said, that he would speak, 
presently, of the report wliich mentioned 
boys of fourteen years of age— but he first 
wished to draw the attention of the court 
to that resolution the learned gentleman 
proposed on the 28th of February 1805, 
which be begged leave to read i — 

“ Resolved — That this court dotli 
highly approve of au establishment in 
this country for the education of youth 
dc.signed for the Company's civil service 
iu India, and promises itself the happiest 
couse(|uences from a system, which, in- 
stead of sending out writers to India at 
too tender an age to admit of fixed or set- 
tled principles, proposes to perfect them 
as much as possible in classical and libe- 
ral learning, and thoroughly to ground 
them iu the religion, the eoustitution, 
and the laws of their country ; so that 
when called upon to mlmiiiistcr their 
functions ' abroad, they may be mind- 
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fill of the high moral obligation under struction, properly so called, might qualify 
which they act, and of the maxims of the them to enter upon the course of appro- 
British government, whose character, for priate education dispensed at the supe- 
justice, freedom, and benevolence, they rior institution. He (Mr. Grant) wish- 
will feel it their duty and their pride to ed to examine how the learned gentle- 
aupport.’* man had Iiimself acted when the plan of 

“ Now,” asked the hon. ex-director, the institution was first submiHed to the 
“was there any thing whatever in this court of proprietors. — He wished to know, 
resolution that conveyed the idea of a whether he had originally acted according 
school? Did it not altogether point to an to the idea he now maintains, that a 
establishment of a far more extensive na- school only was to be founded ? 

tiire ? Did it not contemplate an appro- Mr. Hume. — I am sorry to interrupt 
Don for the civil servants of the hon. cx-director, but cannot help 
the Company ? .such an appropriate insti- asking whether the topic he is now about 
tiition as is described in the first prospec- to enter upon, is necessary to rebut any 
tus ? And could a fc/too/ at all supply the charge made personally against him? 
course of instruction, or answer the com- The hon. ex-director is, in fact, going 
prcheiisive design there proposed? The head by liead, word by word, over his 
learned gentleman had referred to a part former speech.” 
of the second report, which proposed the Mr. “ I am answering charges 

mode of carrying the original plan into made against me by the hon. proprietor's 
effect, and spoke of boys of fourteen learned friend, in which he also assisted, 
(not of thirteen) years of age. But this If 1 am not allowed to proceed in rebut- 
would not help him. In the original ling those charges, 1 will cease from trou- 
prospectus, it had been inserted that hoys hling the court farther.” 
of fourteen might be admitted into the Mr. Jackson. — I admit that every 
intended seminary, but when the directors paper relative to the transformation of 
came to consider the details, they were this establishment from a school to a col- 
decidcdly of opinion that this age was lege, was laid before the proprietors. No 
too young for the course of instruction blame, on that point, attaches to the court 
pointed out in the plan. They therefore of directors. The question is, whether, 
proposed, that, instead of receiving stu- after ten years experience, we do not find 
qents of that age, into the college, a pre- that we have done wrong— and, if it be 
paratorp school, in which the mode of in- so, whether we ought not to retrace our 
struction should harmonize with the steps?” 

course to be afterivards followed at the Mr. Grant said, the learned gentleman 
college, should be provided for them^ bad spoken of a change of this cstablish- 
and that the college should be appropriat- ment, from a school to a college ; but he 
ed to those of more mature years. This, denied that any such change had taken 
so far from justifying the learned gentle- place. The court of directors were ac- 
man’s notion, expressly contra-distin- cused of having made this change, and of 
guishes the original institution from a being, consequently, the authors of all 
school. The first time the question came the evils that were complained of. Against 
before the directors, in October 1804, those positions he must strenuously coii- 
a college was particularly spoken of, es- tend, and he had the best ground for op- 
l>ccially by one gentleman, who took an posing them. If the learned gentleman 
active part in the dicussion. It thus ap- himself looked merely to the formation of 
peared, that even from the commence- a school, he wished to know why he had 
meat of the business, the idea of a col- not opposed the alteration? — / 
lege was entertained. There is not the hear !) — He asked, did the learned gen- 
least evidence that a school was ever in tleman ever raise his voice against the 
contemplation, llie notion of intro- change? That the learned gentleman never 
ducing lads of fourteen years of age into uttered a syllable which could be con- 
the institution was taken from the Scot- strued to imply even a doubt respecting 
tish universities. Bat it was soon found any thing relative to the college before 
that this was too early a period of life ; July 1810, five years after the date of the 
that boys of that age could not properly institution, he had himself in substance 
be placed amongst youths of elder growth, admitted. But why did he, with such 
and that one system could not be made views as he now professes to have held, 
compatible for both. A preparatory remain silent during all that time ? If he 
school for children of an early age, where thought that so great a change in the na- 
they might be entered into a course of ture of the institution had taken place, 
learning which would fit them ultimately that this change ha d proved ruinous to the 
for the college, was therefore proposed, institution— and that it hiid become so 
This was the whole idea. Not that a dangerous to the ncighbdurhood, and so 
acAoo/was to prepare the servants of the mischievous to the morals of the youth, 
for the important duties they would it not have been proper, was it not 
would have to discbai'ge, but tliatschool in- necessary for 1dm to have exposed these 
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effects— to have opposed the continuance 
of the establishment ? — (Hear ! hear !) — 
But what if instcadof being merely passive, 
it shall be found that he himself actively 
concurred in measui es which he now con- 
demned ? In a newspaper of 1005, he 
(Mr. Grant) found a brief account of a 
general court, held in that year, at which 
the learned gentleman himself was almost 
the only speaker, and at that court he 
spoke in favour of the very thing which 
he now censured. The following was the 
statement given in the Times newspaper : 
— “ Yesterday a general court was held at 
the Rast-India House for the purpose of 
laying before the proprietors the further 
proceedings of the directors relative to the 
establish lueiit at Hertford castle for the 
education of the ynnng gentlemen intend- 
ed for the Company’s civil service in In- 
dia. Mr. R.indle Jackson offered a few 
remarks on the institution. He wished 
the term of remaining at college to be 
three years instead of two, and those who 
passed three years at the preparatory 
school, to remain only two at college. 
The Ciiairtnan then put the question on 
the several salaries to be allowed the pro- 
fessors, which was passed unanimously.*' 

He (Mr. Grant) wished to know, wiie- 
ther, on this occasion, it did not appear, 
most clearly, that, instead of making any 
<»bjecti(»n to the course pursued with rc- 
.«pect to the college, the learned gentle- 
man had decidedly gone along with it ? 
And the directors, at that time, ceitainly 
had no reason to suppose that he would 
change his mind. On the 19th of July, 
when this resolution was cuiidrined, an 
equal degree of unariiinity prevailed. The 
learned gentleman offered no opposition 
whatever to the measure. And what has 
already appeared was not to be forgotten, 
that, ill March 1006, when the motion 
for erecting a college was submitted to 
the general court, it was the learned gen- 
tleman himself who moved that i-esolu- 
tion — never uttering one word about re- 
ducing the establishment to a school, or 
complaining that the original plan had 
been departed from.— A<rar.')— 
How then was it that the learned gentle- 
man came now to profess opinions so 
different? For the court would observe, 
that, during several years, nothing fell 
from the learned gentleman indicating the 
least change in his sentiments, respecting 
either the institution of a college or the 
practical effects of that institution. 

The hon. ex-director said, he now 
came to the year 1010, when the learned 
gentleman moved a resolution, commen- 
datory of the conduct of ^e students at 
the college. Was not the learned gentle- 
man aware, at that period, that some in- 
subordinatiofl had been before manifested ? 

No/* said the learned gentleman, « for 
tbough, in 1809^ there was some dis- 


turbance, yet we had it not then laid be- 
fore us !’* Was this any reason why he 
should not mention what he otherwise 
knew, and was it not notorious that a 
disrurbance had happened? Was there 
then any thing to hinder the learned gen- 
tleman from takiiig notice of such an oc- 
currence in his .speech at that time ? 

According to the sentiments he now 
declares he entertained, it would have 
been natural for him then to have at 
least observed that there were reports of 
disorders, and that he should be happy to 
hear those reports contradicted. But 
no, there was not the remotest indication 
of any latent dissatisfaction. And all 
tlie learned gentleman did, was to move 
an unqualified resolution of approbation 
of the proficiency of the students in that 
year 1810 ? It is allowed that no report 
from the directors, of » disorder that 
had hapi)ciied a year before, was laid be- 
fore the general court. But it must be 
asked again, was there any necessity for 
the learned gentleman, knowing, as he 
says he did, that disturbances had arisen, 
to come forward, uncalled for, and move 
a resolution of approval ? — ^Hear /hear !) 
— Where was his consistency in propos- 
ing^a motion of thanks, knowing, as lie 
declares he did, that disorder had exist- 
ed ? If he believed the occurrence of dis- 
orders, why did he not then call the col- 
lege to account, instead of proposing a 
vote of approbation ? — (Hear ! hear !) — 
So much for the history of the forma- 
tion of this college. The learned gen- 
tleman has confidently asserted that it 
was intended to establish a school, 
and that a change in this intention 
was the cause of all the subsequent 
evils. It is for the learned gentleman to 
shew whether any idea of forming a school 
establishment ever existed— and how far 
his conduct had comported with that Idea, 
he himself haviug been the person who 
in the general court had moved resolu- 
tions sanctioning the successive measures 
of the court of directors for a collegiate 
institution. 

The learned gentleman had told the 
court, indeed, that he thought it his duty 
to interpose, when he heard of all those 
disorders and disturbances. How did he 
interpose ? Was it by stating them, and 
demanding an inquiiy into the circum- 
stances ? Not in the least— he had mere- 
ly moved, without assigning any such rea- 
son as he now gives, that an annual re- 
port of the state of the college should 
be laid betbi'e the proprietors. 

Mr. R, Jackson — “ Allow me to say, 
that it was on a report of the court of di- 
rectors suppressing all the circumstances 
of riot and insubordination, that 1 moved 
the resolution of approval. I read your 
report, so far, with joy, beeause it led ine 
to believe that past errors were likely to 
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l)C guarded against. Nine young gentle- 
men were thanked by the court on tliat 
occasion ; and, I conceived, that sucli a 
mark of respect would operate favourably 
on others.” 

Mr. Pattison — “ The learned gentle- 
man W’ill have an opportunity of answer- 
ing every allegation — but, at present, the 
hon. cx-dircctor is in po.)sessioii of the 
court.” 

Mr. /?. Jaclison-^*‘ Tlic hon. ex-direc- 
tor ought to state the circumstances fairly. 

1 heard with sorrow' what had gone 
abroad, relative to ^disturbances in tbe 
college, ami, when I pioposed the resolu- 
tion of apnroval, 1 di.-^tiiictly gave no- 
tice, that if those disorders were conti- 
nued, I slioiild move the expulsion of any 
pt'rson concenied in tbem, be ho whose 
son he might, or however connected.’* 

Mr. said, that to lia\e made a 

repoit of a disorder wdiich happeiieil a year 
before, and to have done so whtn all was 
quiet, reviving the memory of it, when 
there was subsequent cause for apjtroba- 
lion, would havebtni highly inexpedient. 
“ Suppres-^ion” was an imjiroper term t(» 
use, for not doing so. He did not recol- 
lect any declaration of the nature the hon. 
gentleman mentioned, but his mentioning 
it proved that he had no need of infor- 
juation from the directors. He should 
next proceed to another point which had 
been niisrepi^seutcd. It w'ns alleged by 
those gentlemen who opposed the college, 
that it was instituted chielly with a view 
to instriution in oriental literature. This 
jic denied. 

JMr. S, />i.con— With as great a de- 
sire as ever was possessed by any man to 
hear fairly what may be properly stated, 
I appeal to the hon. Chairman, whether 
he has not, from the comiiienccment of 
this inquiry to the pre.>cnt inoiiieiit, ad- 
mitted wanderings and deviations from 
•the subject, which ought not to have been 
allowed? The hon. ex-director ought to 
Sparc the time of the proprietors as much 
as he pos.«ibly could.” 

Mr. Crant — “ I wish to do so,” 

Mr. 5. Dixon — “ It mat ters little whe- 
tlicr this or that gentleman stated what 
was erroneous in the course of the de- 
bates on this subject. The question now 
]S, whether the situation of the college 
shall be inquired into by the directors ?” 

Mr. Lowndes — “ 1 say, if 1 spoke .so 
Irregularly 1 would be called to order, 
I cannot bear such partiality.” 

The hon. fP',F. KlphinsUme — “A great 
deal of time has been taken up on this 
subject of the college. I had as much to 
do with it as others. But, without con- 
eidering what had been said by any per- 
son, as to a college or a school having 
been originally intended, if we look to 
what appears on the documents of the 
court, it will be found, that, until aftca- 


February 1805, we uev'er looked on the 
cstablishnicnt as a college. By reading 
our own reiwrts and resolutions, we shall 
know hetfer what was intended, and what 
wc did', at that time, than by hearing the 
opinions of gentlemen on the subject. At 
the b(‘giiiniiig it was not considered to be 
a college but an institution for learning, 
and it went on so for mouths. An ar- 
rangement wa^ afterwards niqde by the 
court of directors, and they called it a 
college. From lliat tiiiie, the biiMiiess of 
the establishment was altered.’’ 

Mr. Lowndes — “ This is a very raiidid 
observation.” 

Mr. til ant — I do not know of any 
such circumstance.” 

*J'lie lion. IF. F. FAphimtone — “ Not 
until atier February IBO.^i, will you find 
it called a college.” 

Mr. ihuint — ■“ If the lion, diiector will 
refer to the proceedings of the 2f>th of 
October, 1K04, fourteen (lays after the 
first ineeliiigof the ilirectors on this snb- 
jeet, proceedings minuted at the time, 
he w'ill find that the committee which 
then met is styled the “ committee 
of coUcgfCy* and lliat this is the rimniiig 
title to the piot cediiigs of every meeting 
from that titu(i forwaid. (Here Mr. Grant 
took up the hook con Mining the proceed - 
iijgsof the (oinmitrce of college, which then 
lay before the directors, and pointed to the 
running title in verification of liis state- 
ment.) 

Mr. It, Jackson^^* They there men- 
tion a head-mastery not a principal f 

Mr. Orant said, that head-master and 
principal, were synoninious. At the uni- 
versities, he believed, some of the heads 
of colleges W'Ore called masters. The 
point, however, wliieli he now wislied to 
illustrate, was, wlietlicr the college was 
intended, principally, to afford instruction 
ill the Oriental languages ? It had been 
argued, that this was almost the only, at 
least the chief end proposed by the insti- 
tution — and that this having failed, the 
whole institution had failed. Now, he 
contended, that this was not the fact. 
The Oriental studies were merely subor- 
dinate — the original plan supported this 
position. After going into a detail of all 
the prominent and principal branches of 
study, it said, towards the conclusion, 
“ there is a class of .studies, strictly Ori- 
entaly which does not fall within the 
main design of this plan. But it is not 
denied, that the elements of one or two 
Oriental languages might be acquired at 
the institution with advantage.” What, 
then, did this prove ? Did it not shew 
that Oriental learning was merely subordi- 
nate and auxiliary to the other objects of 
the in.xtitiition ? Passing over the classics 
and the various other branches of learn- 
ing, in which so many students had been 
proficient; gentlemen h^d boldly asserted. 
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that the institution had liiiled, only be- 
cause the Oriental department had not, as 
they were pleased to say, succeeded. To 
be sure, if these points v\rcrcto be grant- 
ed, that Oriental learning was the chief 
object, and tiiat this had failed, then the 
other conclusion at which they would fain 
arrive, that the college had failed, would 
follow. Hence, it is essential to the argu- 
ment of the hon. gentlemen to maintain 
that Oriental learning was the p.imaiT 
design. But the learned gentleman's mo- 
tion of iHO.'i, says not a word of Oriental 
learning, and that the court of di- 
rectors never intended to make this a 
leading hraiich of study, might be further 
evinced from the language of lord Miiito, 
w’howas at the head of the board of com- 
missioners, soon after the college was 
erected. That noble lord knew very well 
what the inteniion was — and he was 
also a competent judge of the effects it 
iiad produced. In the course of bis 
speech, as govcrnor-geiioral, delivered at 
the public dispiitatioii at Calcutta in 
1810, his lordship expressed himself to 
this effect : — “ That the system of in- 
struction ailopicd at Hertford, by which 
a proficiency in European learning wa.s at- 
tained, and the elements of the Oriental 
lanfrnages were acquired, before the 
young men arrived at Fort William, ren- 
dered it unnecessary to detain them there 
so long as had bet'u customary in the col- 
lege there.” la 18 Kl, his lordship says, 
after adverting to tlm limited knowledge of 
the Oriental languages, acquired at Hert- 
ford, “ It is not to be concluded from 
thence that the time allotted to attend- 
ance on that institution has been nnpro- 
ntably spent ; becaiusc, most wisely, in 
iny opinion, the preliminary education of 
tlie Company's young servants is not coii- 
hned to studies merely Oriental, but, 
together with the classical instruction of 
Uic West (without which no b.nG:lish geii- 
ileman i.s on a level with his fellows), I 
understand that a foundation of polite 
literature is laid, and that the door is 
opened, at least, and fhe pupil's mind at- 
tracted, to the elements of useful science, 
the seeds of which being sown, a taste 
for intellectual exercise and enjoyment is 
implanted, which seldom fails todevelopo 
and mature these first germs of know- 
ledge at the appointed season.” This 
was lord IMinto's opinion, who was first 
at the head of tlic board of controul, and 
then of the government of India, and he 
never had varied from It. And the opi- 
nion shewed that Oriental learning only 
formed a part, and that a subordinate 
part of the general system of education at 
Hertford ; so that if Oriental literature 
had not succeeded there, though he would 
-maintain that to a rtiasonable degree it 
had, yet the college could not with jus- 
•iice be said to have, failed. He should. 


however, have occasion presently to 
shew, that in this particular branch o,t' 
learning, on whicli so much stress liaa 
been laid, there had by no means been 
sucii a failure as had been alleged. The 
court of directors had been severely ar- 
raigned, on account of the conduct they 
adopted relatiie to the college at Calcutta. 

If Ik* were allowed to go into that sub- 
ject, he was prepared to shew that they 
were unjustly blamed on that score, and 
that the censure which was thrown ou 
them discovered a great want of informa- 
tion on the subject. Jf the whole course 
of their conduct weie known, they must 
at once he acquitted. They were acc-used 
of ariHweriiig, in a parenthesis, a lumi- 
nous dispatch, written by the marquis 
Wellesley, and consisting of eighty-nine 
paragraplhs. l^ut it was not known to the 
gcntleiiien who made this charge, that 
much of the answer drawn up by the 
court of directors was expunged by the 
boiird of controul — that moreover a great 
deal of correspondence, which did not go 
to India, Inyi passed between the court 
and the board respecting the Calcutta 
college. There was, in the house, a foli(» 
volume, of which a considerable part was 
occu[)ied by the corrcspoiulence which 
took place on that occasion, wherein the 
objections of the directors were stated at 
length — and, amongst others, the prepos- 
tcrousness of tstahlisliing an institution 
in that part of the \^orld for the acquire- 
ineiit ot Kui'opcan literature and learning. 
They also objected to that principle in the 
govcriior-generars plan which broiiglit the 
writers of the other presidencies to study 
at the college of Calcutta, because it was 
too probable, that after being initiated in 
the .style and habits of the most splendid 
of oiir establishments, the young men 
would go back to their different inferior 
presidencies with strong feelings of dis- 
content. Another proposition in the plan 
of the Governor-general was, that it 
should be left to him to station all the 
writers sent to India at the different pre- 
sidencies, according to liisdi.scretioii — or, 
in other words, that the whole of a most 
important branch of patronage, which 
liad hitherto rested exclusively with the 
directors, should be vested in the Govern- 
or-general, who might thus appoint the. 
writers to Bengal or to any other presidency 
at his pleasure. What motive of public uti 
lity could he urged for this ? At tliat ear- 
ly stage, the young men could discover no 
peculiar fitness for one presidency or ano- 
ther. As things had been before, every 
presidency had a fair chance for receiving 
a due proportion of talents, but if, as 
was probable, the best should be selected 
for Bengal, the other two presidencies 
would suffer— and these were strong rea- 
sons against adding so greatly to the large 
patronage of the Governor- general. The 
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directors were also accused of endeavour 
iDg, by a side wind, to deprive the mar- 
quis Wellesley of the credit of having gi- 
ven birth to the idea of forming a col- 
lege in England. On this point he 
would say no more than the directors’ re- 
port of 1804 had done. It was there 
stated tliat, long before the UKir({uis Wel- 
lesley went to India, individuals of the 
court had traced the outlines of an ap- 
propriate course of education for the civil 
8ei*vants of the Company. This was a fiict 
of which the evidence still existed, and 
though no adequate attempt was then 
made to carry such a system into effect, 
yet the selienie then conceived correspond- 
ed in the main features, with the plan 
subsequently adopted. Hut there is (said 
Mr. Grant) an objection now made to the 
principle of the college. The lion, gen- 
tleman who introduces it (Mr. Kinnaird) 
docs not object to the morals of the esta- 
blishment, but to its constitution. He 
condemns legislating for education, and 
compelling attendance. He is for leaving 
it optional to parents to send their chil- 
dren to the college or not. And in sup- 
port of his objection, he quotes lord 
Grenville’s speech at the last renewal of 
the charter, in which he argued that 
the directors had gone uix>ii quite a 
wrong principle in shutting up in one 
place the youth dc.stincd for the Indian ser- 
vice; that they were thus formed into 
a kind of ca^te, isolated from other Hritish 
youth of their age, and from that free com- 
munication with the general establishments 
of the country wliich would form them to 
Hritish seiitiiurnts and HritLsh clianictcr. 
Now, with great respect for that noble 
lord, he (Mr. Grant) found it inipos.sibleto 
concur in the sentiments he had delivered 
outhat occasion, either respecting the Com- 
pany or the college; .seiiiimenls indeed, 
which, as far as the latter object was con- 
cerned, had long since been ably answered. 

In the first place, lord Grenville's objections 
did not go to the point onltf which had 
been mentioned. He wanted to take the 
government of India entirely out of the 
hands of the Company, and his proposi- 
tions respecting the education and selec- 
tion of young men for that country, rest- 
ed on this as a fundamental principle. 
He was for appropriating the benefit of 
the Indian service to the cliildren of offi- 
cers who should have fallen in battle, or 
of those who, by other meritorious action.s, * 
had deserved well of their country. It 
was surely a sufficient answer to this pro- 
position to say, that such a large and va- 
luable branch of the national service ought 
not to be made hereditary in any class of 
persons — if any claim of that sort were 
to be acknowledged, it ought to be prefer- 
ably awarded to the descendants of the 
servants of the Company y but he thought 
jt obvious that those wlio were received 


into the service not on any ground of heredi- 
tary destination, but merely as a favour, 
were more likely to behave well, than 
those who should conceive that they only 
succeeded to that to which tliey had esta- 
blished pretensions. Lord Grenville also 
held that the servants destined for India 
should be educated at the public csiablish- 
inents of the country. But at the great 
schools they would learn only the classics, 
at the universities the course of study 
would keep them too long in England. 
The Company’s college was intended to 
give them the elements of liberal learning 
at an age early enough for entering on their 
Indian career. And at that college, with 
the small exception of two or tlirec Ori- 
ental languages, what was there of India 
or of caste Were not all the teachers, 
the pupils, and the w'hole system English ? 
And in the midst of English scenes, and 
an English population, what could they 
learn in the course of two or three years, 
that should serve to detacli them from 
tlieir own country ? Hut time had pro- 
vided an answer to lord Gienville’s objec- 
tion before it came forward, which was 
not till seven or eight yeur.s after the cuK 
lege had been cstabiislicd. It deserved to 
be remarked, too, that the constitu- 
tion of tlie college had been approved 
of by the administration of which 
Lord Grenville formed a part, one 
member whereof was president of the 
board of control Hut the objection of 
compelling attemlancc may be answered 
in few words : as long as a student placed 
at the college shall be exposed, and justly 
exposed, during a course of two years, to 
the hazard of losing his appointment by 
misconduct of various kinds, scarcely any 
parent will of choice send liim to that in- 
stitution. He will prefer to a continual 
probation, the one risk of his being re- 
jected on a concluding examination. 
This, however, was the mode which the 
hoii. gentlemen who opposed the college, 
would substitute for a course of study 
and attendance tlicre ; and by such a sub- 
stitution would in elTect subvert that 
establishment. They were for leav- 
ing it to the parents and friends of 
the youths intended for India, to care 
for their education, on condition only 
that when they were brought to be 
passed for that country, they should be 
subjected to the test of a proper exami- 
nation by competent judges as to their 
proficiency in the prescribed learning. 
With reference to this idea, he begged 
leave to state one fact which had relation 
to the education of the militai'y ser- 
vants of the Company. As to the semi- 
nary instituted for that branch of the ser- 
vice, much had been eaid, and he by no 
means wished to disparage what had been 
done there. But the gentlemen who en- 
tered into a comparison of the two esta- 
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blisliments, did not appear to be aware of 
the differences which existed between 
them. The young men who went to Ad- 
discomhe, were usually of a class of so- 
ciety, wliicb if equally respectable, had 
less interest, and therefore less preten- 
sions, and this influenced the conduct of 
their children. [Hear! Jtear !) They 
hence demeaned themselves with more 
submission and propriety. {Hear ! fiear !) 
They were besides uiider military siibor- 
dmatiou, from the moment they entered 
the seminary— and had a much smaller 
scope of education to attend to than the 
students at Hertford, which madotlieirpro 
gress easier. The young men at Hertford, 
on the other hand, had too long possess- 
ed an idea that the situations which great 
interest acquired for them woul<l be se- 
cured to them ; that they were destined 
to India, and must go there at all events, 
whatever disagreeable cirm instances might 
occur at the college ; and such a prepos- 
session was very likely to make them neg- 
ligent and disobedient. The directors, 
to root out this pernicious idea, had at 
length exercised a great act of self de- 
nial — they had given the power of retain- 
ing students in the college, entirely out of 
their own hands, and placed the power of 
expulsion wholly in the hands of the 
piofessors, tliat the students might no 
longer be buoyed up w^itli any hope of the 
interposition of patronage. {Hear! hear!) 
But to return to the idea of a test. 
There was a time when tlie Company had 
a system, in the nature of a test. Their 
military servants, at first educated at Wool- 
wich, were afterwanls left to private edu- 
cation, subject to the subsequent exami- 
nation of some of the professors there, 
by whom they were cither attested or 
rejected. What was the consequence? 
The Company found this mode so ineffi- 
cient — the young men were so often turn- 
ed back — they so frequently failed in 
manifesting the proper degree of pro- 
ficiency — that it was judged necessary to 
establish a military institution of their 
own. Here was an example of private 
ejpamination and a test, which did not 
answer the purpose sought to be effected ; 
and this was the consequence, a military 
seminary was formed. 

The hon. ex-director here wished briefly 
to advert to another point, suggested by 
what occurred in the speeches delivered 
by the opponents of the college. It was, 
he observed, most unjust to speak of dis- 
turbances, which were only occasional, 
and excited by a part, perhaps a sinull 
part, of the students, as if disorder and 
insubordination were the common and 
general practice, the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the whole establishment. It was 
not just thus to extend the offences of 
some individuals to the whole body, and 
hence to stamp the general character of 


the place. It was from this kind of 
licence that the most sweeping arcusatious 
had been adi.iiiied. Accusations so 
unmeasured, that tiiey might cover ex- 
cesses of the most criminal kind, vice the 
most flagitious. 

Mr. II. Jackson . — It is a foul calum- 
ny, let it come from whatever quarter it 
may. The mention of peculiar vice, with 
whomsoever it originated, whether it ap- 
peared in this paper or that, is a scanda- 
lous misrepresentation, — and it is charity 
in the hon. ex-dircctor to bring it forward, 
that it may meet with the scorn and ab- 
horrence it deserves. Such an accusation 
is foreign from my mind and heart ; and 
I am sure it is equally a stranger to those 
of my hon. friends. The young men have 
been charged with insurrcctioti and insu- 
bordination, with disorder and iiTegu- 
larity, hut with nolliing more." 

Mr. Grant said, the way in which their 
irregularities were mentioned was cal- 
culated to produce a very ill effect out of 
doors. Gross vices were imputed to them 
by one gentleman, frightful vices by ano- 
ther, — and a third had stated, that, if 
he were provoked, “ he would disclose 
such uffeiices as must shew that he had 
a peep behind the curtain, as well as the 
directors." Such loose statements open- 
ed the door for suspicion in the minds of 
others, though the learned gentleman and 
his friends might not feci any. He called 
the attention of the proprietors in general 
to those statements. They would ex- 
amine them fairly, — for, he conceived, 
they were more candid than those per- 
sons who opposed a few instances of in- 
subordination to general good order and 
propriety. {Hear ! hear !) 'Fhe marked 
errors of those youths (and here he spoke 
but of a part of the students) were 
only of that description. 'I'liey had, in 
those respects, been blamcablc to a cer- 
tain extent. But the atrocious vices, and 
other heinous charges, which had been 
insinuated against them, were insinuated 
without any shew of foundation. And to 
what did the offences of which they really 
appeared to be particularly guilty amount ? 
They amounted to nothing more than a 
want of subordination to the rulers of the 
college, which sometimes had assumed 
the character of riots, tending to revolt. 
Tliese were the offences from which all 
those monstrous charges arose. Let the 
, court examine the extent to which in- 
subordination had gone in the course of 
eleven years. Five instances of disturbance 
had, during that period, occurred in tlie 
college. He would not inquire whether 
these instances were more or fewer than 
happened in otlier institutions, in the 
same length of time. Were they less, he 
would not attempt, on any ground of 
that sort, to excuse them. No man could 
possibly lament those scenes of disorder 
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which had occurred more than lie did. 
But when geiitlemcii endeavoured to 
swell tho X catalogue of offences, when 
their representations were likely so .to 
prejudice the public mind, that it might 
receive, as true, almost any unfavourable 
statement relative to the young men, — it 
was right to declare precisely what the 
nature of their offences had been. It was 
insubordination, disobedience or disres- 
pect to authority— which, however, never 
extended to the whole college. In some 
instaiuH^s, very few of the stiidenrs v\ere 
implicated, — and in tliose of tiie greatest 
luagiiitiide, not one lualf of them. Those 
things ought to he piiblickly mentioned; 
and when gentlemen heard them, I hey 
would, he lioped, regret that they had 
advanee^l genei-al s\v(X‘piiig accusations 
which could not be borne out by facts. 

iMr. Lowntles , — ‘‘ We ai e charged with 
violent misrepresentation. But if we 
liave inisrepre.>ente<l any thing, it has been 
caused hy the keeping back the aeccMsaiy 
papers from ii.s ; if the directors came for- 
ward manfully with the papers, we should 
not have tallcn into errrir.” 

Mr. Grant wi.^lied to .slate to the court 
the number of .students implicated in some 
of tliose disliirbancc.s. In that which oc- 
curred in 180ft, out of eighty students, 
thirteen were eoiiceriicd ; six of these 
were expelled, and four wcie rusticated. 
In 1810, the number of students impli- 
cated in the di-Sturhauce wa.^ twimty ; and 
in 1811, out of eighty students, thirly- 
nine were complained of. 

Mr. Lowndes , — Was there any gun 
tired oil that occasion ?** — (Cries of Or- 
der !) 

Mr. Grant reqiie-sted the hon. proprie- 
tor would permit him to procei;d without 
interruption. In the disturbance which 
occurred in May 1815, about twenty of 
the young men were concerned — and, in 
that which occurred in November Ia.^t, 
about the same number. On this state- 
ment it was unneces.«iary to coiriment. 
'J*be bon. proprietor (Mr. Hume) had 
stated a case, on the autliority of a father, 
who.se son had been at the college, wliieli 
he seemed to think, proved, beyond a 
doubt, the evil nature of the institution. 
There never wa.s a case in which facta 
were more gro.'^.sly perverted — never one in 
which the institution hadbecu more ground- 
lessly calumniated, or stood more clear, 
than that wliicli the hon. pioprietor had 
thought projier to introduce. He (Mr.* 
Grant) would notgofaither into tlii.s mat- 
ter ; he wished not to wound any man’s 
fceling.s by e.xposirig hi.s private family 
affairs, but he believed the nature of the 
case in question was now pretty well iin- 
dewtood. In adverting to the disorders 
which had happened at the college, it 
would be proper to consider also the diffi- 
culties with which that institution liad to 


contend. He would beg leave to notice 
some of them, ’fliere had been a rooted 
idea in the minds of the young men, that, 
being destined to India by the patronage of 
the directors, they were sure of going 
there, whatever might happen at college, 
'niey were lienee loss careful of their cou- 
duct than they would have been if no such 
confidence had existed. But there were 
others who did not wish to go to India. 
Their parents had clio.seii that destination 
for them, and sent them to college against 
their will. They, of course, did not enter 
with satisfaction into the studies of the 
place. Perhaps they did not contem- 
plate a removal from it with any appre- 
hension, and might he lienee active in in- 
ciliiig others to idleness and refractory' 
eoiidiiet. It may he also true, that too 
much forbearance had been showm to- 
wards the students in the earlier stages of 
the institution, and this might have for- 
tified their preconceived notions of hnai 
itiipunity. The causes of this appiu'cnc 
reiiiissiiess of discipline, need not to be 
particularly gone into row, but one was 
the difliciilty of discovering the indivi- 
duats concerned in disorderly proceedings. 
A fi\lse notion of lioiiour was carried .so 
far among the students, t hat no one would 
as.scrt his own iiiiiorence, lest this by eoii- 
seqiieiiee .sliuiiUi lead to the detection of 
tile guilty. Another cau*^e that had ope- 
rated to produce an impioper spirit among 
tliC students, was ilte imprudent jirac- 
licc ot many parents or relative.*! in giving 
them too much money for {locket expen- 
ciitiiK*. The court of directors had dune 
everything in their power to guard against 
this evil. They had regulated the amount 
of pocket money to be allowed, and had 
wiuned and re(|ucsted parents and friends 
to conform to the regulations ; but still it 
was notorious that many )ouug menw'ere 
largely .supplied witli money, and the con- 
queiice.s were mi.«chievousin various ways. 
To furnish students with a superfluous 
.stock of money, was, in fact, to exeitJt; 
them to (leidse means of .spending it — to 
employ their thoughts and time to that 
cud — to lead to iiiattentioii and remiss- 
iiess in their studies, to encourage habit.s 
of idleness and dissipation, to set an 111 
example to the more .sober and prudent, 
and make them ashamed of a strict eco- 
nomy. Here was a train of evils for 
which indiscreet parents and friends were 
themselves res|K)nsibItf. Could they won . 
der if their children and relatives, so im- 
prudently excited, fliilcd to shew good or- 
der and proficiency ? Tlie college, and the 
friends of the students in general, had 
great reason to complain of such persons, 
and it was earnestly to be wished that this 
evil should be at length corrected. 

Another ground of objection taken by 
the learned gentleman aud his friends, 
\VaSj the nature of some of the statutes 
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enacted for tlie government of the college. 
Rut on this head, although he (Mr. 
Grant) did not adopt their views upon it, 
lie thought it unnecessary to say much : 
he was most coucerned at present about 
the being and usefulness of the institu* 
tion. The lion, gentlemen had declaimed 
agaiust some of the statutes, as if they 
were of the essence of it. But there was 
a clear distinction between the nature 
and fundamental principles of that iii- 
j^titiition, and the regulations adopted 
for the conduct of it. The latter must be 
made liable to alteration — they were to be 
subjected to the test of experience — opi- 
nions might differ about them, and they 
might be modified as circumstances should 
appear to require. They were hy no 
means a permanent part of the institu- 
tion, and differences and changes might 
take place respecting them without pro- 
perly bringing the institutiou itself at all 
into question. 

Heshould now offer a few words on ano- 
ther to)HC, wUicIi the learned gentleman 
had dilated on at great length he alluded 
to the iiistructiou given ajL the college, and 
the course of studies pursued there. All 
that had been said, on this head, particu- 
larly by the learned gentleman, proceeded 
from a perversion of xh/e candid reports of 
tlie college council. In one of these re- 
ports it was set forth—** That the condi- 
tion of tlie European literature was not 
iluite so fasH)urable; the importance of 
the classical and mathematical branches 
not appead'lng to be so highly appreciated 
by the generality of the students as It had 
been in some former periods.” This w'as 
a candid report made to the court of di- 
lu'ctors— a rc|)ortof the state 

of the college. But the learned gentle- 
man had been pleased to make the follow- 
ing comment upon it. It will speak fur 
itself. ** This,” said he, ** was a pretty 
specimen of subordination and docility. 
It was here admitted that the students 
were the masters. They were to select 
the branches of literature, which it Wtis 
proper to study~/Aev, not their tutors^ 
were to appreciate tlie valuje of different 
kinds of learning ; and, when a young 
gentleman found tlie study of Gfcek and 
Latin to be a bore, be had only to put oq 
his cap and gown, and stroll into Hert- 
ford in search of society.” Every one 
must see that this is a violent and outrage- 
ous distortion of a simple fact, of an ordi- 
nary nature, to be met with occasionally 
in all places of learning, and that it is in- 
capable of yielding any colour to the mean- 
Mig strained from it by the learned gentle- 
man. What did the statement of the col- 
legecouncil amount to but this: that, com- 
pared with some former periods of the col- 
lege, there appeared to be rather an abate- 
ment ip the importance and value attached 
hj the students to certain branches of 
MuUic Journal,^'^o, 21. 


leai-ning? And may not fluctuations of 
this kind be reckoned upon in all colleges > 
111 the succession of students, can it be ex. 
pected, that the same degree of taste shall 
always appear for the same thing ? is not 
a diversity in this respect to be looked for 
among contemporaries? Some will na- 
turally pay more attention, some less 
to particular branches of learning. 
In one year, mathematics may be most 
successfully cultivated ; perhaps in the 
very next, the display of taste and talent 
may be greater in classical literature. To 
discover this need occasion no surprise, 
though doubtless it will always he the 
busiui^s of the teachers to keep up a pro- 
per regard to the different branches of 
study. Time prevented him from ping 
at length into this subject, but he wished 
briefly to advert to the number of lec- 
tures delivered in the college. The leam- 
Cfl gentleman asserted that the professors 
gave but two lectures a week. 'I'he nuni- 
lier of lectures given to classes and subdi- 
visions of classes, was, in all, seventy in 
the course of the week. 

Mr. J/ume — “ Is that the system of the 
past year, or of the present ?” 

Mr. Gratit said, that was the number 
given at present ; but the reports qf 
and of 1B16 w'cre to the same effect* 
The following extract of information re- 
ceived from the college states this fact. 
The number of publw lectures given to 
classes, aud to subdivisions of classes, 
at this term by the principal, professors, 
assistant professors, and native teachers, 
in the course of the weeky is in seventy^ 
each lasting one hour, aud given in the 
iiiomiiigs, so that each student in the 
college has at least two such lectures eve- 
ry day, besides lectures in those depart- 
ments where private iiistructiou is parti- 
cularly wanted, such as the oriental and 
the juiiiur mathematical ; that is given to 
individual students throughout the week, 
both in mortiiiigs and evening.^. Mr. Ha- 
milton, for instance, devotes frpra twenty 
to thirty hours in a week to their private 
lessons ; Mr. Glyu from twenty to thirl/ 
hours ; Mr. Walter several hours, &e. 
Indepeiideiit of these lectures, aud other 
private instructions, were those givcu by 
the masters. M. de Eoiigiiy gives lessons 
which occupy flftecn hours in the evenings 
of each week ; Mr. Medland, the drawing- 
master, in the forenoon and afternoon flve 
hours, "lire Mooushee a|so teaches the 
junior students Persian writing, an hour 
each day for three days, and the stu- 
dents of the second term for two days. 

Mr. //awe—** If (he hon. ex-director 
is allowed to read documents, wh'cli 
others have not au opportunity of 
seeing, 1 hope he will cause theut fo be 
laid before the court, for the information 
of all.” 

‘ Voi. IV. 2 Q 
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Mr. Grant — This is a pri^'iitc paper 
wliich I have procured for myself.** 

Mr. Kowell — “ Tlie hoii. ex- director 
lias gone beyond the bounds prescribed to 
him. When are wc to expect that his 
^cch will be ended?*' 

Mr. Grant — “ [ have nearly finished 
what I mean to say.** 

The Chairman — “ I think a latitude 
has been taken hy my bon. frieud-— but I 
rather believe, that such latitude was 
granted by the proceedings of the last gene- 
ral court ; and the general consent on this 
occasion to heai‘ my hon. friend, shews 
that I have placed a right coiistructiou on 
the intention of the former court. There 
will be no nicety niiuiifested towards other 
hoii.genticiDcn wiio may wish to explain.*' 

Mr. Nowell — “ I don’t wish to inter- 
rupt the hou. ex-direetor — who, in many 
respects, stands very high in the estima- 
tion of gentlemen on this side of the bar. 
I am willing, therefore, to give him every 
reasonable opportunity for explanation. 
But if he goes on beyond those bounds 
which are admitted, in other deliberative 
assemblies, on similar occasions, I must 
object to it.** 

Mr. Granl proceeded.^IIenovv wished 
to make a few observations on a point, on 
which a great deal had been stated by the 
lion, proprietor (Mr, Hume) in the speech 
he delivered at the last court. Speaking 
rc.specting the proficiency of the students, 
lie observed, that be they well or ill- qua- 
lified for admission into the college, it 
mattered not— they procured a certificate, 
and were sure to be admitted. This, 
however, was not the case. Several in- 
stances had occurred of sending back 
young men who were not properly quali- 
fied. An instance of this kind ha<l occurred 
recently. The late president of the board 
of control had a nephew, who was placed 
precisely in that unpleasant situation. 

But,** said the hon. proprietor, ** the 
professors are obliged to give a certificate 
of proficiency, and the task is too grate- 
ful ti one to be left unperformed, even if 
the young men are deficient.** Neltlier 
W'as this the fact. It was optional with 
the professors to give a certificate* or to 
withhold it ; and he undpubtcdly believed, 
looking to the honor and respectability 
of their character, collectively and indivi- 
dually, that they would not hesitate to 
refuse it, when circumstances called for 
such an unpleasant exercise of their pow- 
er. The learned gentleman and his friends 
had employed a great deal of pains to dis- 
parage the literature of thecollege, taking 
for their standard the Oriental languages. 
Now, he had shewn, that to give in- 
struction in Oriental learning, was not 
the original object nor main design of 
the college. It was merely a subordinate 
part of the plan. It suited the argu- 
ment of the hon. gemtlemen^ indeed^ 


as he had before observed, to main- 
tain the contrary, because if Oriental 
learning was the chief object, and this 
object had failed, then it would follow, 
according to their allegation, that the de- 
sign of the institution had not succeeded. 
But the nature of the thing, as well 
the fact, is against them. The Company 
did not expect, and could not expect, 
that the Oriental languages would be 
taught in England, half so successfully 
or beneficially as in India, where those 
languages were vernacular — the lining' 
languages of a vast population. The 
Oriental branch of learniug at Hertford, 
is only one out of many and professedly 
subordinate ; never intended to go to any 
high degree of perfection, though many 
students had proceeded so far in It, as to 
lay the foundation of easier and more ra- 
pid advancement to perfection afterwards 
in India, and this, in fact, was all that 
was requisite; but the hoii. gentlemen 
making their attack here, left all the 
other more essential studies of the col- 
lege quite out of sight. It was proved, 
however, from a variety of documents, 
that the general proficiency uf the young 
men, in the different branches of learning, 
%vas such as, in a very material degree, to 
answer the design of the institution. — 
(Hear J hear I from Mr, Hume,) He 
(Mr. Grant) was sure he stated the fact— 
and the hon. gentleman might cry “ hear, 
hear," but it would avail nothing: fact's 
ami evidences were against him, and the 
half-yearly examinations of the profe-ssors 
in particular, afforded solid and satisfac- 
tory proof of the high attainments of 
many of the young men. Concerning the 
nature of tliosc examinations, he shouhl 
now beg leave to read some explanation 
from the same paper to which he had re- 
ferred before : — 

“ They are nearly of the same nature 
as those in the first rate colleges at Cam- 
bridge, from whence they were partly bor- 
rowed, with .some adaptation to the dif- 
ference of circumstances. In the Orien- 
tal department they are carried on partly 
viva voce, partly on jiapcr by the Oriental 
visitor and professors conjointly, and last 
generally one whole week each term. In 
the European departments, the professor 
prepares a paper of questions relating to 
the subject of his lectures during the 
term, and embracing their most material 
points, but still not precisely known to 
the Students beforehand, nor to be an- 
swered with any certainty, without pre- 
paring the whole portion read by the pro- 
fessor. In classics, for instance, pieces of 
Greek and Latin are selected from the 
whole that has been construed at lectures,^ 
but the students cannot conjecture what 
pieces. These are accompanied with 
questions upon collateral subjects in his- 
tory^ customsji &CV So in Mr. Alalthus'^ 
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department, and in mathematics, &c. a 
certain number of questions are selected 
by the professor out of all that bear U{>on 
the propositions that have been explained 
that term. And this selection, written 
or priiutely printed, is laid before each 
student of a class, in a room where 
they arc seated separately under the in- 
spection of the professor, with nothing 
but pen, ink, and paper before them. 
The room is open to the principal and 
other professors. 'Flie questions are 
handed to them. Each professor ex- 
amining at leisure the papers which 
are written, makes a numerical list of 
merit and submits it to the whole body 
of the college council, where the order of 
the whole is settled according to rules laid 
down in the statutes— rules contrived to 
promote exertion in all departments, and 
to prevent the election of one and neglect 
of the rest, wiiich has been unjustly at- 
tributed to our system. The printed 
questions arc required to he given back to 
MS, and are preserved. Some of the best 
ansn ers are preserved by some professors.** 

“ lint,** said the hoii. proprietor, 
we cannot depend upon these. The 
professors arc reporting for themselves. 
We ought to have some other test.** He 
(Mr. Grant) believed that siicii a test was 
not called for iii any literary insfitution in 
the kingdom. He believed the testimony of 
the college in which a young man studies 
at theuniversities, and of the masters them* 
selves of the different great public schools, 
were decisive as to the merits of their 
{Students and scholars. The examinations 
at Hertford would appear, from what he 
had read, to be most strict. Many of the 
answers of the young men, which were 
drawn up with singular ability, were in 
existence ; they could be inspected ; and 
therefore, it w'as unnecessary for him to 
occupy the time of the court by expatiating 
on them. He ht?d no doubt whatever of the 
. veracity of the reports made to the court by 
the professors — and the proprietors could 
form a judgment of the general good con- 
duct of the young men, from the statement 
of lord M into, which had been s<» often no- 
ticed. (His Discourse to the Calcutta 
College 1810, pages 35 to 38.) Instances 
had been before the court, of gentlemen, 
who liad been educated In the college, 
coming forward and acknowledging tlie 
obligations which they owed to the ex- 
cellent system adopted there. “ Oh,** It 
w'as said, “ there arc but a few Individ 
duals." That was true— but they came 
uncalled for in the way of private cor- 
respondence. Had there been the oppor- 
tunity of bringing forth more, it cannot 
. be doubted the number would have been 
gi*cater ; and even two or three crcjlible 
witnesses would go a great way in sup- 
poniug a case. When tlie testimony of 
• lord Miiito (who spoke in the highest 


terms of the correct conduct of the young 
men in India, and of the value of the 
Hertford institution) was mentioned, 
there was an endeavour to weaken it, by 
saying, that as all the yonug men at the 
Calcutta college had come from Hertford, 
no comparison could be instituted hetween 
them and others, who were educated 
elsewhere. There w'erc, however, young 
men at the Calcuttacollege, when lord M in- 
to*s opinion was given, who had never been 
at Hertford, and, therefore, an opportunity 
did exist for making a comparison. lJut, 
even if there were no young men of that 
description at the Calcutta college, the 
Governor-general had an opportunity of 
comparing those who came from Hertford 
with other writers of the Presidency, who 
htid never been at the home college. Still, 
however, in order to do away the eflctrt 
of lord Minto*s testimony, it was asserted 
that the young men who went out since 
the institution of the Hertford colW'ge, 
were farther advanced in years than those 
who had before gone to India, 'Diis was 
a mere assumption, without foundation, 
like many other things that had been 
broached. — (Hear! hear! from Mr. 
Hume.)^’Y\\ii hon. cx-dircctor wished the 
hon. gentleniaii would hear him, and he 
would shew why it was an assumption. 
Ten years before the establishment of the 
Hertford college, the average age of those 
who went out to India was eigh- 
teen, and tlie average age of those who 
proceeded there in the last ten years, 
since the establishment of the college, 
was the same. It was therefore clear 
that the argument founded on the differ- 
ence of age was fallacious. It is further 
to ho observed as a thing perfectly certain, 
that the residence of the stiidenis in the 
Calcutta college, has in many instances 
been much abridged by the ]>revious stu- 
die.s at Hertford. In addition to this, it 
.should lu* observed, tliat those young men, 
who, while at Hertford, were distinguish- 
ed for their abilities and industry, were 
now ill general, equally distingiiislied in 
India, liy being preferred to the chief of 
those stations to which the rank they had 
attained was eligible. He iiad a very de- 
tailed list of appointments before him, 
which fully established tliis fact. He 
would however abstain from going into 
these particulars, but he might be per- 
mitted to mention an authority mucii 
neai'er home, ft was the testimony of a 
most respectable individual, Mr. Young, 
professor of the Greek language at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow. That gentleman took 
occasion, in a letter he had recently written 
to an officer of the house respecting some 
payment on account of his son a student 
at Hertford, to speak of the college ns 
“ a most useful seminary,** and of ** the 
great advantages his son has enjoyed as a 
student at that institution ^** as also to 

2 O 2 
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express his gratitude, and most full ac- 
quiescence in the college regulations re- 
ferred to.** This came from a man who 
was himself a professor at an university, 
and might be reckoned no iucoiiipeteut 
judge in such a case. The court would not 
fail to remark the terms in which he had 
acknowledged the benetits his sou had re- 
ceived from this calumniated institution. 

I would now, said Mr. Grant, conclude 
with some observation on the nature of the 
motion before the court. 11m hon. members 
who bring it forward, profess that their 
object is inquiry — but after all that has 
been said by them in preceding debates, 
after the attacks which they have made 
upon the institution, the government and 
effects of the college, can any one doubt 
that the motion proceeds upon the idea 
of criminality, and the propriety of 
abolishing the college, or introducing 
such alterations as to amount nearly 
to the same tiling? I object to the 
motion, because the propositions cou- 
taiiied iti it go to condemn the college 
before trial. 1 object, also, because the 
motion assumes that the court of directors 
have not been attentive to the nature and 
interests of the institution. There was no- 
thing advanced to justify such an assump- 
tion. But," said the hon. geiitleiiian 
(Mr. Hume) ** you refuse papers, on 
which 1 could make out iny case, yet you 
condemn us.'* Certainly papers were pro- 
perly refused, because the demand for 
them was so maile as to be an act 
of condemnation, condeimiation in the 
iorni of inquiry, and before inquiry had 
taken place. To this the court of direc- 
tors did right not to accede. Had there 
been a proposition merely for inquiry, 
and had the hou. gentlemen come for- 
ward in the first instance not as accusers, 
hut simply to propose an inquiry upon 
the ground of rumours alleged to be in 
circulation to the injury of tlic college, 
1 should have felt myself hound to gi\'c 
that proposition a very different conside- 
ration. But when the hon. gentlemen set 
out with violent accusations and crimina- 
tion, and then propose to make inquiry, 
1 must disapprove a proceeding so con- 
ducted. After beginning with condem- 
nation, what hope was there that the 
subject would receive a temperate and 
^ candid consideration ? It is true a mo- 
tion is made to refer the question to the 
court of directors thcm.selves ; but it is 
still a motion which conveys condemna- 
tion in the very terms of it, and in effect 
a censure upon the directors themselves. 
The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) says, 
that I am against all inquiry^tbat yru 
arc afraid of taking the sense of the pro- 
. prictors ! . No. But we cannot sanction a 
. motion which, under the guise of seeking 
inquiry, condemns before inquiry. The 
present proceeding caunot be considered as 


really aiming at a candid investigation of a 
case oil which no judgment has as yet been 
passed. It evidently indicates a detemri'- 
nation already entertained to pull down 
the institution ; and to any measure 
which has this tendenL 7 it cannot be ex- 
pected of me that I should give any assist- 
ance. These very debates, which have 
been so unreasonably introduced, and so 
long protracted in this house, have pro- 
duced and must produce the most in- 
jurious effects. It is preposterous and 
unjust to introduce them at a time when 
the college is in a state of tranquillitv. 
What can be more proper than that it 
should be allowed to go on in peace and 
good order ? ! hear ! from the 

supportert of the question)--^! must re- 
port, ** in peace and good order.** It has 
been in that state for the last fifteen 
months, and it should iu all reason and in 
decency be permitted to continue so, in- 
stead of being exposed by the agitations 
in this court to new excitements to conr- 
motioii and insubordination. On these 
grounds, after thanking the court of pro- 
prietors for the indulgence they hare 
shewn me in listening to this lengthened 
explanation, 1 shall conclude by repeating 
my cordial dciermination to support the 
amendment. 

Mr. Pattison began by stating, he trust- 
ed he should be pennitted to make a few 
observations upon the question, as it now 
appeared before the court. He should 
not rise upon the present occasion, if his 
opinion rcsfiectiiig this institution went 
the whole length of that of the hon. 
gentleman who s}M)ke last. He professed, 
however, to entertain a very high opinion 
of the institution, but not so unqualified 
a one ns that which was entertained by 
many of its defenders. He considered it 
to have been eminently useful in the iu- 
stiHiction of young men in liberal and 
classical learning, and in initiating them 
in tlie principles of the oriental languages. 
He conceived, however, on the other 
hand, that it had not been quite so elBfi- 
cient on the score of discipline. He was 
perfectly aware that his abilities were not 
adequate to the management of this ques- 
tion; blit with the opinion that he had 
delivered when the subject was first agi- 
tated, he thought it due to himself that 
the question should not be decidg^,^ith- 
out Ills being allowed to trespass upon the 
attention of the court for a few minute*. 
When he said for a few minutes, he was 
afraid that he should doas others had done, 
and go a little fiirtlicr; bathe assurcil the 
court he would be as short as he could. 
On his first entrance into the direction, 
he confessed that he had felt a degree dt 
indifference respecting the college, be- 
cause lie conceived that the object of in- 
structing young men for India might bate 
been attained without any such iustitn- 
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tioii« He conceired that the plan of 
Marquis Wellesley might have been pro- 
ductive of greater advantages. In oppo- 
sition, however, to these notions, there 
were the recorded opinions of the court 
of directors, of the board of control, 
and of this court of proprietors, directly 
the other way. They had all concurred 
in the propriety of establishing this iiisti- 
tiitiuu. He must therefore consider 
that any attempt to put the college down, 
without establishing the strongest and 
inost irrefragable proofs that there were 
incorrigible disorders and mischiefs in 
the institution to the extent which the 
hon. gentleman who brought forward this 
motion had utated, should be wholly dis- 
couraged. He must assert, that unless 
they could clearly and distinctly prove 
the truth of the assertions wh'cli they 
Jha«l advanced, they must go out of court 
with their case not prouent and the in- 
stitution must be sulfcred to remain with 
some of its imperfections on its head, 
which, however, he trusted would be* de- 
creased by some proper regulations. He 
himself had been so iiKli/Teretit to this iii- 
-stitution, that although, in the course of 
his duty, some share in its maiiagenieut 
fell to him as oiie of the body of directors, 
yet he had constantly refused to be one of 
the coitimittee of college ; and he would 
state his reasons for refusing to become 
one of that committee. His reason might 
^ppear ludicrous, but he would use it, as 
it answered his purpose of furnishing a 
-good argument. He remembered the old 
proverb that too many cooks s|)oilefi 
the porridge.'* He saw a great many 
eoohs about Hertford college, very anxious 
to put in their spoons to endeavour to 
improve the mixture. He saw another 
set in Leadeiiliall-street, and another in 
Downing-street, engaged in this cookery, 
and not having any p.arcicular academi- 
cal talents himself, he thought it better 
to keep aloof, and to leave the mess to 
those gentlemen wlio were willing to as- 
sist in preparing it. With these o])iiiions, 
be conceived that the admission of even 
one more into this body of cooks, or as 
they were called in French artistesy 
would have been productive of mischief 
instead of advantage ; because in pro- 
portion as the number of cooks was in- 
creased, ill that proportion was there a 
^isk that the broth would be spoiled ; and 
he did conceive, that if the doors of this 
academical kitchen were thrown open, 
and the body of this court were permitted 
to assist in the cooking and correcting of 
tbts Institution, it would be the most un- 
palatable and indigestible hotchpotch 
that ever was concocted,* On a former 
occasion, when the agitation of this 
question was first pi^iposed, he was hos- 
tile to it, because he considered that the 
was going on well, from the re- 


ports of the professors and of the college 
committee, and from other obvious 
causes : and he opposed the bringing for- 
ward the college papers, on the motion of 
the hon. geiitiemau (Mr. Hume), because 
he did not think the subject ought to be 
entertained by so very iiurneroiis a body. 
The dnty of superintending the concerns 
of the college having been delegated to 
the conn of directors by the proprietors, 
and that power having been sanclioiied 
by the authority of an act of parliament, 
he considered that the details of the state 
and management of this institution were 
better where they were. He also thought 
that an institution founded upon such 
honorable principles as those upon which 
the Kast-India college was founded, was 
not to be put in danger of being shaken 
by the assertions of a few individuals, 
unsupported by any other facts than those 
which were notorious to all mankind. 
The facts of three rebellions liaviiig taken 
place were nnfortmiately too true, but, 
at the same time, they were quite notori- 
ous ; and he must confess that when the 
hon. and learned gentleiiiaii, and tlintion. 
geiitliMiiaii who sat beside him, proposed 
to bring forward imporfaiit fads whieh 
were imkiiown to the court, he had wait- 
ed with breathless anxiety for the pro- 
duction of their budget : but, strange to 
say, his expectations were totally disap- 
pointed, for no such facts had been 
brought forward. He objected to tlm 
motion of the hon. and learned gentle- 
iiiaii, brought forward under such circum- 
stances ; because he considered that the 
adoption of it amounted to no less than 
the adinissiou of articles of impeachment 
against the college, against the profes- 
sors, and against tljc court of dircetors. 
Indeed the vvliole scope and object of the 
motion had been truly explained by tlw 
appropriate quotation of the lion, getitle- 
mun, Mr. Kiimaird, wlw, in three words, 
had defined the object of the motion. 
The quotation of that hon. gentleman 
was, “ Delenda est CarthugOy* which, 
in plain Kiiglish, meant nothing more 
nor less than “ down with the college.*' 
He objected to the motion, also, because, 
it was the most extraordinary one he had 
ever heard propounded. It was a mon- 
ster with five heads — a species of Hpdra 
—one head destroytul another sprouted, 
and the court did not know where to hit it. 
The first and second proposition went to 
question whether the college had answered 
the intended purpose: the third inquired 
whether a school would not do better : 
the fourth suggested a plan <»f general 
education in preference, and inquircil 
whetlier as a matter of economy it would 
not be prudent to give up the college alto- 
gether: and the fifth was, whether it 
was not better to remove the military 
school at Addiscombe to HaileybHiH-.^ 
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Now what would be the natural effect of 
liaving such a motion as thiwS referred to 
the court of directors ? I'here might be 
some gentlemen of the direction in favor 
of a Shhool ; some for general education ; 
others might have a military bias, and 
think a military education was of more 
consequence than all others. It was ob- 
vious that the intention of tlic hoii. and 
learned gentleman, in making this motion, 
was uothiiig more not less than to divide 
the court of directors, and to endeavour 
to produce from them such a report as 
might give him an opportunity of again 
discussing this >ubj4‘.ct in the general 
court. It never could he believed that 
the court of directors would he una- 
nimous upon siii‘li a jumble of proposi- 
tions. At all events, it was well known 
they could not be unanimous in favt/ur 
of the college. There was no doubt tliat 
conflicting opinions would be ciitcrtuincd 
upon the subject : and in such a state of 
things, the hon. and learned gentleman 
would most probably call for a report of 
the name of each director wlio divided 
upon each question, and then he would 
endeavour, upon the old maxim dioide et 
imperOf to divide the court of directors 
against itself. This undoubtedly was 
tlie main object of the hou. and learned 
geiiilemauS motion. Fur it was not to 
he expected that a report in favour of the 
college from the court of tlirectors, could 
do away opinions so decidedly hostile to 
it. But he begged leave to say, and he 
hoped the hou. and learned gcntlcinun 
would believe him, that altbougli they 
bad had occasionally some sparrings, he 
sincerely wished it to he thought that he 
only meant to spar with his gloves on. 
In all events, he hoped he sliould avoid 
all personal observatioi's. Tl.c lioii. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) hud stood up in a\ciy 
cxtraordinaiy imiiiiicr to defend tiie con- 
duct of his hon. and leained colleague, 
but really it appeared to him (Mr. Patti- 
snu) that the hon. geutleinan iiiiehl Iiave 
been better employed in defeiidiug him- 
self ; because the strongest language that 
had been used by his learned colleague 
did not come up to that of the hon. gen- 
tleman himself. I'lie hon. geutleinan, 
however, had adopted a very singular 
mode of defending the language he and 
his learned colleague had ndojited ; lan- 
guage which the hon. gentleman was 
pleased to qualify by the modest name of 
** doubts, But such doubts as those of 
the hon. gentleman lie (Mr. P.) never 
heard of before. To him it sg'cmcd lliut 
the hon. gentleman’s scepticism was even 
stronger than tlial of his celrbratctl pro- 
geuitor and namc.sake, David Dump. In 
this case, what were the words of the 
hon. gentleman’s doubts V* Why an 
assertion that the eJ.iblislimcnt of 
Hertford colh.gc had produced unmy indi- 


viduals who were totally destitute of th? 
principles of honor or honesty ; who- 
were without any knowledge of the es- 
sential parts of the British constitution ; 
whose habits were not flxed ; .and, in short, 
men who would be considered as only lialf 
Englishmen.” 'fhese are the precise 
w'orda of the hon. gentleman's doubts^ 
and these arc the imputations cast upon 
the young men of Hertfoid College. It 
they were engaged in any juvenile squab- 
ble or broil, they were to be stigmatized 
by these gross imputations : and if they 
were guilty of any act such as would be 
considered venial in a sclioolboy, they 
were to be Frenchified, and stigmatized as 
only half-Knglishiiicn ; and a little riot 
and confusion was enough, in tbehon* 
genlli'inairs opinion, to forfeit their claims 
to tiip character of humanity. 

Mr. Ln}Dndts . — I bt‘g to ask the boo. 
gentleman whether a gun was not fired 
off in one of the riots ? {(hies of Order f 
Order!) I have a right to put that ques- 
tion. If the young men arc accused 
wrongfully, let tiieir conduct be inquired 
into. 

Mr. Pattisnn resumed, and said the 
hon. gimtleman's ilefeuce (Mr. Hume’s) 
of his hou. and learned hieiid, totally 
failed when he seemcilto rest mainly on his 
promi'sc of the production of facts— a 
word echoed and clieercil by the powerful 
lungs of the hon. proprietor. 

Mr. f^owndes, — rotv et preSerea 
nihU:* 

Mr. Pattison said, that upon referring 
to the speech of the hon. gentleman he 
found uoiliiug relating to the subject, but, 
what had reference to his knowledge of the 
facts of the rebellions, which were al- 
ready notorious. The hou. gentleman 
did not bring forward a single fact wbicl& 
liutl the appearance of novelty, still less 
any fact.s w'hich bore out the case of hisj 
hon. colleague. It was true he had pro- 
duced one anonymous letter from a gen- 
tleman in Scotland. 

Mr. lJume. — ” It was not anonymous.’' 

Jlr. Pattison, — It was so far anony- 
mous that no name w'as mentioned. The 
name might have been handed to the 
Chairman, but it bad not been mentioned 
publicly in the court. The bon. gentle- 
man hud produced this letter from his 
currespondeiit, but even that document 
had very laudably praised the institution 
at Hailcybury, the author of it having 
acknowledged that his son had attained 
very considerable acquirements at that 
institution. It acknowledged the moral 
habits which h's son bad acquired, and 
be spoke highly of the conduct of the 
(*ollogc altogether. But then what did 
the gentieman do? Why he tunied 
round npfin the bosom that bad wanned 
him, ami inflicird on it a sting, and told 
a miserable aud pitiful story about a bojt 
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liaving sold his Persian dictionary. The 
only novelty brought forward in this no- 
table letter was the unimportant fact of a 
boy having sold his Persian dictionary ! 
And was this the fact, he would ask, 
upon which the hon. gentleman grounded 
his charge against the studentsof the college 
of being only half EuglishnicMi ? Really he 
(Mr. P.) had heard nothing else from that 
4[)Uiirterus the grounds ofs(> extraordinary 
an imputation. Tlic whole iiiiiount of the 
proof which this letter afforded was, that 
a single boy had sold something of his 
own, and that he had been guilty of an 
aberration which certainly could not he 
wholly defended, but which was not of 
ii very serious nature. But the court 
would judge of the candour and the kind- 
ness of the author of such a letter ; he 
(Mr. P.) did not know the writer, and 
was not desirous of knowing him. He 
had acted very ungratefully hy the insti- 
tution which had rendered him sueli es- 
sential service in training up his hoy to 
good habits and the acquisition of a very 
valuable education, by this pitiful attempt 
to asperse it. He (Mr. P.) must think 
that the story of the'* moniitain bringing 
forth a immse” afforded a very fair ex- 
♦miplification of the puny efforts of these 
grumbling gentleman ; fur, in liis opinion, 
the hon. gentiemaiPs viouse was the most 
half begotten abortive animal he had ever 
heard of; and he only wished tiiat the 
lion, gentleman would take his mouse 
back again to tlie mountain, and hide it 
there forever, for really it was not worth 
the attention of the court. 

The hop. gentleman had .stated that the 
motion for a jircvious question argucil 
on the part of the court of directors 
;t fear of meeting the charges aeaiu.st the 
college. Now he (Mr. P.) humbly cuter* 
Aained a very different opinion ; because 
lie thought that the previous question was 
moved upon the best and the stronge.st 
grounds, viz. because it w;us the opinion of 
the mover and seconder of that question 
that there was not the least occasion for 
bringing this motion forwiird. The previous 
v^uestion was no more than ihia : ** .shall 
the case, or shall it not, go to inquiry ?’* 
He (Mr. P.) hoped and trusted, that in 
4.'onsequcnce of what had fallen from the 
defenders of the establishment, the court 
would be of opinion that this was not a 
fit case for inquiry. He (Mr. P.) was 
very sorry that the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Kiimaird) who spoke in answer to the 
very eloquent speech of the hon. proprie- 
tor iu his eye (Mr, R. Grant) was not iu 
his place ; he had amused the couit very 
much, it wds true, with the contents of 
tlie little conjuring book which lie pulled 
out of his pocket ; and he (Mr. P.) could 
have wished him to communicate a little 
more of its contents : but what he disap- 
proved Qf ill the speech of that hoii. gen- 


tleman was the attempt to throw into ri- 
dicule and contempt some of the institu* 
tions of the college. The hon. gentle- 
man should recollect chat in ridiculing the 
name of a thing, the substance of it was 
brought into contempt. He had talked of 
the terms principal and professor, regU* 
trar of colleges, halls, and so forth, as 
so' many charms for the purpose of de- 
luding the vulgar and upholding the 
sy.stem of the college, without any regard 
whatever to the substantial uses of such 
an institution. The ridicule which the 
hon. gentleman had bestowed upon these 
seeming trifles was, he must take the li- 
berty to say, the less becoming in him, 
who had himself been indebted for his 
education and the perfection of his emi- 
nent talents to an institution carried ou 
under the same regime. The hon. gen- 
tleman who was absent had expressed 
coiiHiderable doubt as to the relevancy of 
some papers which the lion, and learned 
gentleman (Mr. K. Grant) had produced 
ill the course of his speech. Certainly 
he (Mr. P.) must agree that those papers 
only pioved the sense of gratitude felt by 
.some of tlic students who had gone from 
the college toward their masters. But 
coiisidererl as the ehullitiuns of youthfuf 
gratitude for the kindnesses they had re- 
ceived at the college, llK‘y must be deem- 
ed em.anatioiis of truly ingenuous and ho- 
norable minds for the marked ami signal 
benefits whicli they had received from this 
institiuion. In this point of view, uti- 
doiibtedlv, these p:ipcr.s deserved consi- 
deration. But lie would go along with 
the hot), gentleman to the fall length 
of his argument, lliat the production of 
a few pi irate testimonials of ibis kind 
did not decide the general question. Un- 
doubtedly he admitted that tlie particu- 
lar instances of e.^iraordimiry talent and 
geiiiu.s which some individuals evinced 
pi'oveil nothing upon the impoitant ques- 
tion of tlie state of the general educatiou 
of the college. Much instances as these 
were rare and extraordinary. Tliey were 
like comets, wdiidi seldom appear, and 
were not to be taken as specimens of the 
common order of things. There was, 
however, one of these instances men- 
tioned by tlic hon. and learned gentleniaa 
(.Mr. Grant) wiiich liad afforded him pe- 
culiar and personal gratification. He 
meant that of Mr. Stirling, the notice or 
whose extraordinary proficiency and me- 
rit gave him infinite satisfaction, because 
lie was a protk^i of his own. He had 
had the honour of sending that young 
man out to India, and he felt it to 
be an honour, bccau.se he was an 
honour to his country : and he hoped 
|ne court would permit him to read 
an extract from a letter from Mr. Stirling 
written to a young friend of his, giv- 
ing an accoart of bis official duties in 
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India, and shewing how he was practical^ 
ly usefully euiployed in Che service of 
ilie Com(iany, The Icttter was dated 
Delhi the 4th uf June, 11:! Id, and W'as as 
follows. 

Extract o/a Letter from Mr. A. Stirling, 
dated Uethi^ June 1816. 

My regular oceii)iati(iii is confined to 
** the conduct of the business in what is 
" called the Foujdaree court of the city, as 
head of vvhirh 1 am the Minister of Police 
^ (another Fouclic 1 iissiirc you in every 
thing that legaids energy, \ igilance, and 
** extensive iuforriiutioiioi ail that is going 
** onj, and also criminal judge of the vast 
city of Delhi, thus comprehending iu 
myself all the .inte-judicial, judicial and 
“ post-judicial fuuciions of criminal judi- 
catuie, or, to speak moie simply, those 
“ of a niagisMate and a judge of circuit. 
“ Haj>pily uiy lahimrs in this department 
aic not vei y severe and toilsome, as an 
“ excellent police has been long estublish- 
‘ c<l at this pljice, and lieing wisely frani- 
‘ cd with a view preveiiliug the com- 
‘ mission of olU nces, as v^ellas to the ap- 

* pi'ciicndiug and secuiing the puuisli- 

* mci't of offenders, crimes of magiii- 
Uidc and atiocity are little known here. 

** As a sinking piouf of this, 1 uiay men- 
tion that ijie present resident, during 
“file ye;u\s that ho has been in oflicc, has 
“ never found it incessary to punish any 
“ one wi<h death, suhstituting solitary 
“ coiifincnient for life, or a long ])Oi‘iod of 
“ ycais, in the few cases vvliere other Iri- 
buuals w'ould piobahly have pronounced 
“ tlie most avvtui sentence of the law. 
** Amidst a huge and vicious population, 
“ lioivever, tlie occurrence of petty ofl’ences, 
“ of acts of violeiKC and oppression, of 
“ rieielictions from positive institutions, 
“ UiUwSt ever be i'reqiienl, and in the diud- 
gery of investigating, piinishiiig, and 
** restraining these, much of iny lime is 
“ spent. On tlic whole, I am exceedingly 
“ giaiilied with my office and the exu'ti- 
“ siie powers eiiti ustid to me. 1 ha\c 
“ an ample tii-Ul before me for the cxer* 
“ CISC of ahiliiics, the display of know- 

* ledge, and the practice of luaiiy of the 

* higher lii tires, and as long !is I labour 

* to discharge my duty honestly, ably, 

‘ and im’ustriorisly, 1 may enjoy the most 
** exaUtd gratification of which my iniml 
“ is susri'piible, the consciousness of do- 
** ing good on a very extensile scale,** 

V'lieu the court were informed that this 
young luaii, performing these important 
ihuciions, was only twenty -two years of 
age, their admiration would be the greater ; 
and they would he pleased to. see such 
ptactical effects of the good ediicatiou he 
had icccived It would also he satisfac- 
tory fur the proprietor.^ to leain from this 
letter the piospcrons and pcig:cful state 
of that |Virt of the Conii>any’s possessions 
ill India. To every feeling mind it 


must be gratifying to find to what a point 
of extraordinary excellence this college 
had brought some of the Company’s ser- 
vants. *l’he instance produced was a sin- 
gular proof of the merits of the institu- 
tion, but its general effects were not the 
less conspicuous : and he begged to state 
from the last Bengal Gazette the result of 
the last examination. He found from that 
report, that out of thirty-six students who 
had offeicd themselves for examination^ 
no less than twenty-flue had been reported 
qualified for the public service, three of 
whom had been in the college only eight 
months, and fifteen got out of it in about 
fourteen or fifteen months, lie should 
take this occasion of reading the state- 
ment of Lord Moira upon this subject,, 
w'hich was publislicd in the last Calcutta 
Gazette ; and he felt himself justified in 
doing this, for tire purpose of removing 
the iiirpi'cssion wliich had been attempted 
to be nuide to the prejudice of the system 
of education afforded at Haileybury col- 
lege. it had bei‘ii said that the college had 
produced very rare instances of extraordi- 
nary genius; now, for his parr, he had not 
that wonderful reverence for extraordi- 
nary genius. He liked good plain sense 
and apydication to business ; and with 
these qualities the Company would be ex- 
tremely w'ell served in aluiost every de- 
partment. *nie Company only wanted 
good sense, good vouduct, a sufficient 
knowledge of the oriental languages, and 
a steady application to business. Now 
what did Lord Moira say upon the subject 
of the last examination ? lii allusion to 
the large nimiber n'poited (iiialified, he 
^aidthi^: “ iu the estimate of the pro- 
“ diietive powers of the year, compared 
“ with former periods, this is indeed 
“ a faiouiable circumstance ; but what is 
** more, it is one in which there is no 
room for the opei at ion of chance. 'I’Lere 
** can he but one cause to which it can be 
“ attribured : it is iinpos.sible to eotcr- 
“ tain any other supposition, than that 
“ there must have existed amongst the 
“ students a mure general disposition to 
“ study, with a view to avail themselves 
“ of the benefits of the institution, than 
“ has ever before been experienced.*' 
“ Instead of feeling disappointment at 
not finding on this particular occa- 
** sion any extraordinary genius, vvhosesuc- 
“ cessful pursuit of exUn-sive knowledge 
“ might exalt ihc attainments of the year 
“ into a rivalry with the merit of those 
“ boasted times, we should rather seize 
“ the opportunity to exult in the rarity of 
** failure, and to remark how extraordi- 
** nary a circumsf nticc it is, and how' much 
** to the credit of the institution, that the 
« unsuccessful instances have been so few.** 
“ Though, however, the attainments of 
“ this year are not of a peculiarly brilliant 
bianip, I have nevertheless bfcn assured 
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that the number of those whose ac- 
** quiremciits arc above mediocrity, would 
*• chalicii^^e a comparison with tlic mo^t 
fortunate periods, and that the ajs^rc- 
gate of tlie knowledge possessed b\ the 
“ whole of the gentlenuMi now repoitcd 
“ qualihed exceeds, in a very considerable 
** degree, what would be found the aggre- 
gate of any former year. This in truth 
“ is tl»e real criterion of the usefulness 
and extent of the productive powers of 
*' the institution, 'J'he glory of a single 
“ individual is principally for himself, 

** and furnishes but the limited coiitribu> 

** tion of liis single, though superior ap- 
“ plication lo tl»c public service; but 
“ when, as in the present insiaiice, 

** a large amount of acquirement is dilfus* 

“ ed amongst the whole, a very wiile bc- 
nefit is to flow from the exertion, of so 
many well-instructed iiidiviiluals.’* 

Now, with these papers in his posses- 
sion, he really could not for a moment 
admit the correctness of the statenienU of 
the hoii. gentlemen, that the college was 
not going on as well as it sliould do ; be- 
Ciiiise he tliouglit, upon the qticstiori of 
evidence, the proof lay all the other way. 
All thatthehoii. gentlemen had been able 
to produce was brought from the reports 
of the professors, who had been perhaps 
too candid in their statements upon the 
subject, and itwashanl to make them 
sutfer for their caiuUuir. Ihit they had to 
complain that the hou. gcnilcmenhad not 
))Ut the fair and real constniction upon 
the meaning of the rc)Kirts. 

'i'he hou. and learned proprietor (Mr. 
dackson), whom he had listened to with 
the profuuiidesl alteiitioii, uud who had 
delivered ceitaiuly a uny eloquent address 
lo the court, had divided his speech nearly 
into two |)ails : one was to eulogize Ijord 
Wellesley and his administration, and 
more particularly the iiiatitutioii of that 
nohleinan's collef:e. He had expatiated 
upon the dignified submission of l^oid 
Wellesley lo the suppression of that col- 
lege ; and eertaiiily he (Mr. P.j did ex- 
pect that tlie hon. gcutlemaii would have 
proved that that college was in every re- 
spect a desirable iusiitiition. but the 
hon, geullcmaii’s speech seemed to prove 
that it was quire tiie reverse ; for after a 
very long speech, the whole of what he said 
amounted to very little more or less than 
this, that what he had so highly praised 
was nothing but a .splendid theory, and 
(hat it was impossible, frotii the defects 
which he had pointed out, the plan 
could have ever answered the purpose de- 
signed. Certainly the hon. gentleman did 
not use these very words ; but that was 
pretty much the purport of what he said. 
The second part of the hon. gentleman's 
speech was still more extraordinary, be- 
cause the whole aim and object of it was 
•to put down an institution to the erection 
pf which he acknowledged himself io have 
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mainly contribiiti’d. The hon. and leai li- 
ed gentleman seemed to rlaiiu a mciit iu 
having lent a hand m rai&ing an iustiiu- 
tion which he now traduced wiih tlsc &e- 
verest invective. He first told the eoiiii 
that he had hail the honour of estahlisli 
lug the college, and then he seemed to 
bend his whule aim to it.-, destruction. He 
had told the court tliat he not only sup- 
ported the in.slituiioii by his resolutions of 
hut that he ali^olntely considered 
hiiiiseif to l*efhe founder of it. 

Mr. Jnr/ixon said “ no, no.*' 

Mr. Ptittiso )!. — He told the court (hat 
he felt di.sippoiiitcd at not haling the sa- 
tisfaction of being considered the f.Uher 
of the institution, and at not having been 
invited to be present at lljcJaiing the first 
stone; for it appeared, according to his 
own account, that it was his favoiiiite. 
child, and that through the w hole pi<»gress 
of the child’s education he had shewn the 
cliaracter of an indulgent and tender pa- 
rent. He had patted it on the head, and 
gave it sugar, and, in short, there ne\er 
was a more indulgent pan ut than the hon. 
gentlemen was to this his favoiiiitc pro- 
tege. And his indiileLMiee did not Iasi for 
a very s/iori time, for lii.s kindness con- 
tinned until the child almost reached 
manhood licfore he evinced the >lighiest 
severity towards it. From its fii-vi infan- 
cy until it hud reached tenor ele\en vears 
of age he never found the leasl fault w ith 
it: and until tliis moment, no body ima- 
gined that the hon. and leuined LTiitlemari 
had the slightest ohjeeiionlo urge against 
his favouiili'. And he (Mr. P.) appeal- 
ed to the eourl, wliethcr, according to the 
hou. geutlennui’s o\n n account ot himself, 
Ihi.s college mint not he considered from 
180r» to as an ohjeet of Ins parental 
protection. 

blit the hon. gentleman had einfeavom- 
cd to |M‘o\elhatihi.'*in'.iinirion\\a.s lueunt 
til he a >elM»nl and not a college, .'^uiely 
the hon. gentlcm in woii!il r(‘colle'‘l t!nit 
in the vi ry .‘iiii'erliseinent puhlislied in 
I80(j for hiiildiiiii t/i(' rolO’ur^ tu ntnniTn\ 
a full statement w.is given for the iufor- 
mution ot arehitei-ts who might be do- 
posed lo contract, of the nature of the 
plan which the Company inteiidcd to carry 
into clfect. 'J’h.'it advert iseincnt was be- 
fore the court of propiietors, and the hon. 
geiitlennin could not plead ignorance of 
the plan intended. The lion, gentleman, 
as a propiietor, was a party to the propo- 
sition lor giving salaries— to wliora ?— 
not to but to a principal and 

To (icrsons whose duties 
were clearly marked out, and whose lite- 
rary functions were distinctly defined. 
If the hon. and learned gentleuian had in- 
tended a school, surely lie would have ex- 
erted those admirable powers of eloquence 
he possesses in explaining the object he had 
in view. When a college wa.s proposcfl, 
if that was not his object, he would have 
VoL. IV, 2 P 
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turned round and said “ wliy do yon talk 
about a ctdloi^o ? We nuniiit an establish- 
for tliis wa.s the w»jid which the 
lion, gentieniaii had fixed nf>on in 1805 
—not srhoolh\x{ establis/nueHt. Now, it 
appeared to him (Mr. Pj tiiat the word 
establhhniriir was enpablu of convcitiiig 
cither one way cr Jhcoliier — to a school 
or to a college. Itut the hon. gentleniiiii 
said that he originally meant it to be a 
school ; vvheiher he nieunt. that or not Wiis 
now very little to the purpobe — (Hear f 
/itw !) — the original idea was that it 
should be a seniinaiy ; but the hon. gen- 
tleman stated very clearly that the iilea 
W'as changed, l^ef it he .so; hut if it was 
changed, it was changed confessedly with 
the knowledge ot the hon. gentirinan. 
The hon. gentleman had had an o]»poitn- 
iiity of considering the propriety of the 
change at tlietimc it was proposed and if 
he <lid notaiiprove. ithesiioidd haveeomc 
forwar4l in tiie manly style which he did 
on all oeeasioiiB, and ha\e&aid “ what arc 
yon about } 1 want a good sturdy school ; 
1 want a master with a rod in his hand 
who shall whip fhe.se ba//s of eighteen.’* 
Now if the hon. gentleman liad interpo.'^ed 
111 that way, the court would have iinder- 
sfood his ohjeet when so stated, and 
prohahly rlie court would have given way 
to Ids opinions ; but the fact was, that the 
lion, geiitleman did not intci'po.*''e, and 
the tiling went on. Therefore he (IMr. 
P.) iniist eoiuetid that the hoti. gentle- 
man w as a sharer with the directors in 
4he original sin of the institution, and 
lie could not now' .^hift it from hi.s own 
sliO(]lder.s, hut inu.st have his share of the 
Idaiue : and here ho inn.sl call to the re- 
cidleetion of the court a story in the Ara- 
bian Nights Kiileviainments, of a comical 
fellow called the liarher of Hagdud, who 
seeing tw'ciie men embarking in a bout on 
the ’J’igii.*', and faiieying they were going 
upon a parly of pleasure, entered the 
boat with them, but found to his sur- 
prize, on their landing, that in fact they 
w'ere going to be hanged, and the conse- 
quence wius that he very narrowly escaped 
being hanged with them. Now if the 
com t of directors were to be hanged or 
otherwise punished for the sin of erect- 
ing the college, it wiis to be hoped the 
hon. gentleman would be one of their 
party j — (. / laaf(h !) — for if there was any 
blame due, hu should have his share. 
Ilie hon. geiitleniaii had said it wa.s never 
late to reiiaet an error. That was a 
sentinieiit in which he (Mr. P.) perfectly 
concurred, but the retraction of error 
should he accompanied with a confession 
of error; and if the hon. gentlenuui had 
erred, he ought not to be allowed to say 
“ you alone have erred’*— but he ought 
to say that, as we have got into the scrape 
together, let us get out together — ulhns^ 
mef enfans .'—not, allezy tnes en/ans ! — 
Bui he Mr* PO understood (hat the ground 


and charge of all thi.s error was founded 
upon three nororioiis rebellions and two 
or three minor distuibaucca. Now it 
was most ext raonli nary that these advo- 
cates for reforming the college, who were 
perfectly aeijiiaiuted with all tlie.se trans- 
actions, did not feel a li'lle curiosity to 
know the extent of them sooner. If 
they were of .such important C4»ii.sequt*iic<5 
as had been repre.seiited, it was very sin- 
gular that they did not arrest the ntten- 
tion of the propiietors befoie. If the 
hon. gentleman really thought these mat- 
ters worthy of coii.sidcrntioii, it w'.'is their 
duty to have come down on the iiisiarit and 
call for an inquiry, and iusKst upon a re- 
dress of those supposed grievances. But 
the hon. and learned geiitienian acteil on 
thi.s occasion like a physician, who .should 
inei'this patient in u perfect stale of coii- 
vaie.«ceiiee and a good state of health, and 
say, “ What bu.sine.ss have you here.^ 
you were sick six months ago : go home 
again ; I must take care of you. You 
must be doctored." This was the way 
the hoii. gentleman would me the college. 
** Fifteen months ago you weie in a state 
of till hulencc and ilisorder : but now that 
your pulse is regular, and thai you are 
quite convalescent, I ii,iibt doctor you, 
and send you back to the regimen of in- 
quiry." • If a patient were to be so healed 
by his doctor, he would surely deserve to 
he sent to the incurable ward of his own 
hospital. But this wa'^ the way that 
the hon. gentleman came upon the court 
of dircciois. — He wanted lo remedy evils 
which had been long since cured : for that 
was obviomsly the intention and sense 
of the present oppo'>ition, ** It signifies 
nothing," said the honourable gentle- 
man, “ that the college lias been fifteen 
nionth.s in a stale of perfect health, 
and .soupd wind and limb; 1 iiiiist have 
it bled and blistered, and put under the 
regimen of water gruel." Now thi.s was 
the error into which these sage doctors 
had fallen. They would prescribe for tlie 
patient w iicn he was cured, and reduce 
him again to the sick bed, in order to 
shew the depth of their science. Really 
the hon. and learned gentleman, when he 
admitted that it was not too late to re- 
tract error, ought, at the same time, t6 
have the candour to confess and apologize 
for his own mistakes. In all events he 
ought to establish, by clear and indisputa- 
ble evidence, that the imstitution was 
really in the stale he leprcseuted it to be, 
before he called ufion the court to submit 
it to the dt^Dgerous oxpcriinciit of in- 
quiry. 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
charged the court of directors w'itli having 
siineiidered a part of their power and 
prerogative. He charged them with hav- 
ing surrendered the power of dismissing 
the professors. This was a more palpablb 
luistake of the learned gentleman. The 
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fiict was, that the directors liad not parted 
with that power. The real state of the 
case was, that the directors hud the 
power of disiiiissnig every professor upon 
good and substantial grounds, except the 
principal, or head of the college. With 
respect to this last person the legislature 
had thought proper to prevent the direc- 
tors having any coiitroul over him with- 
out the concurrence of the hoard ot com • 
missioners, but tiie directors had not 
parted with tlie power It had been ta- 
ken from tlietn. Tlie lion, and learned 
gentleman had said tliat I he directors had 
said tliat the directors liad pm-ted with 
the power of dismissing the professors 
generally ; in that he was mistaken, for 
that power was still left to them. 

xMr. tVeedon said, that no profe-^sor 
could be dismissed without the sanction 
of tlie hoaid of controul. 

Mr. Puttison. The hon. and learned 
geniU niau liad said, that by surrendering 
this power the directors h.ul ex|>o.sed 
thtniselves to insult from the professors, 
.in the publication of pamptilets. lie 
(Mr. F.) could only say, that tliough the 
only gentleman who had written a pamph- 
let hiul thouglit proper to puhlish Ills seri- 
tiinenis to the world, the court might be 
assured that the directors would not imi- 
tate the example by pnhlisliiiig their sen- 
timents. But of this he was conlideiit, 
that tiie directors would receive that 
meed of approbation which they claimed 
from the jiublic for that voluntary sacri- 
fice which they had made of their patro- 
nage for the purpose of benolitiiig tins in- 
stitution. It was true that the learned 
gentleman who wrote the pamphlet in 
question had hrouglit forward one very 
.strung fact. This, however, was a very de- 
licate subject, and he (.Mr. P.) sliouid get 
out of it as fast as lie could. But he must 
say tiiat the bringiug forward at this 
time of that circumstance wdiicli happen- 
ed five years ago— the restoration of the 
five y<»ung men exjKdlcd — was a very un- 
gracious ])roceerling on the pait of the 
.learned professor. Tlie real history of 
tliat transaction was perhaps very well 
known by every body. I’liat five young 
men were restored after having been ex- 
])elled from the college, was very true ; 
and it was equally true that one of them 
was the son of a director. But those 
who approved of that iiicasiire were 
governed by their own motives and 
ieelings. lie (Mr. P.) should not claim 
more merit, in the part he took in 
it, than any other gentlemen ; but he 
would speak for those who di<l approve 
and sanction it, and say that they were 
iiifiueuccd by feelings for a father in great 
distress on sgxouat, of Che situation of 
liis son : and added to that, they further 
rested upon this broad ground, that there 
^as no absolute proof of guilt in his son. 


any more tlian there was in thiriy-eiylii 
Ollier young men; for in truth theW fi\e 
indii'idnals were selected for punishment 
as being the most disordctly an«l the most 
troublesome young men in the colles'e. 
On that occasion tlie lion, director (\v!io 
wa.s now no more) had prevailed upon 
other diriH:tors to plead for him ; and 
the director.*! entering into his feelings 
as .1 father, and feeling for tiie situation 
of the son, against wliom there was no 
positiie proof of guilt, they yielded to the 
peculiar hardship of the case, upon the 
son making an affidavit of bis innuceiKe. 
The real history of the other thiity-eijiht 
stndenlv, out of whom tliose were 
choseij to atone lor llicir faults, was, that 
on that oec.usion tlierc was.Michadeter- 
niiiird .spirit of resi.stancc in the c<dlege; 
that it was impo<-siI)!e to get at the truth ; 
and under those circunihlances the sta- 
tute that had been so much objected to 
was framed. 'I'liat became a slat me of 
absolute nece.s.sity, for the college couhl 
nut be maiiirained if the body ot the stii- 
deut.s could agiee to assemhie tumiilluoiis- 
ly, and iinpropeily eiiiei into a league of 
secrecy. In conscqmmci of the difficulty 
of defecting ilie ofi'eiiders and hriiigiiig 
them to punivluiient, it wa.s found abso- 
lutely necessary to resort to the principle 
of deeima/in/if liovveicr cruel it was, 
both in priiicifilo and |)raelice; but it wa.s 
a measure that the directors were driven 
to, umUa* the peculiar eireuinstaiici s of 
the ea>e. 'I'lie lion, geiitleimui had stated 
that anionesr oilier rlting.s wiiieh the 
court of dircclors had siinemleied, was 
the power of pardoning olfcnders in the 
college ; a i>ower of mercy which the lion, 
and learned geiiilemau had ratlier jioeti- 
cally stated went hand in hand with the 
power of adiuiiiisteriiig jiLsticc a.s sove- 
reigns. Ihit how did the hon. and learn- 
ed geiiileinair.s observations apply to the 
present case ? 'I'lie young men of the col- 
lege were not siibj«‘ct.s ot rlie directors— 
they were not in their service--- tliey were 
sent there in a state of piohaium; and 
until tliey had pertoinied llieir two years 
ot iiiitiution and prohitioii, they were 
not under ilie coiitroiil of the court of 
directors: toiisequeiifly, if they were not 
in ilie s>eivice of the Company, mercy 
considered as tlie attribute of sovereignly, 
did not at all apply to the relative sitim- 
liou of the panics. 'I'he relation of .sub- 
ject and so\eieigii did not exi.st in thi.s 
case, and therefore I he obseivation of ibe 
hon. gcntlcmau did not apply; and lie 
(Mr. P.) must .say, that the directors had 
vci-y properly given up the power of par- 
doning, for to him it was rather matter 
of rejoicing than regret. The pi’ofcssor.s 
were the hc.st judges of the demands of 
justice; and the power of adminiatcring 
justice could not be more prudently pl.iced 
than where it was, for it put it out of 

‘2 P 2 
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the power ot the directors to shew parti- 
ality ; who by the \va\ , if they iliil coin- 
mil a fault, either in tiii'4 or in any other 
instance, were sure to liear of it from 
some quarter or auotlier. Tiie lion, and 
tear lied gentlcinau had said, ainongd otiier 
singular asNeriioii', that tlie professors 
were ondo.ved with such a p(»wer that 
they Jiii:;hl e.^pel a l;oy fur not uttcmliiig 
chapeli ; and lie cotitended tliai such ex- 
treme povveis onglit not to hioc been 
granted to those gentlemen. Now, in tliis 
the hon. and learned genilenian w.is great- 
ly iiiistakeii, l)ee.iu«e, In point of tact, the 
professois had no posver of espiilsion, 
e’crejit for defined oirtnee.s or in (!\tra- 
oniiiiary case-^ of gios^ insnhordiiiatioii. 
This was one iif ihe many niisiejiie.'-enta- 
tioiLS which inul heeti thrown out <in this 
oecasioii. 'J'lichon. geiiMeinao, and the 
Ollier geiitlenian who siipjioi U'd him in 
his iiiotioii, had st.i'ed rhu Ihirewa.-) iio- 
tliing so i:i>y as thf* duty of iIh'm* profes- 
sors. j\fnv he, (Air. JV) iinisf say, that 
lie ''Innild lie ^va•y soiiy to miderlalo* sneli 
a dut), easy as it was staled lo be. Jbit 
nliat was llie leal tact ? A' hv, the fart 
was, that tlle^e learned jirolessors dcli- 
^ oil'd lectures to rlie yoiui", men as often 
i’s their minds were capable of leeeiving 
them and henefiting hy I hem, and it imist 
he a huitted that if young ineii’s minds 
woie over-biirthened with iiioie lectures 
than they were capable of digesting, the 
ctfcct would be injurious instead of being 
benelieial. Hut, in tact, the line of instruc- 
tion pursued at tlic college did nut go to 
either of the bon. gciitleinan’s extremes. 
•One of his extremes was wei;(hwir bales 
of vntlm anti ineasiirinsi of inasUn ; and 
I be other was that the young men were lo 
he all tirohnses and Vajfvndorfs. These 
extremes had no sort of relation whalerer 
to the resolutions brougiit forward l»y the 
lion, and learned gentieman himself in the 
year IHOa. The Company, in establish- 
ing the eollcgc, looked no farther than to 
qualify their servants tor the appointments 
to which they were likely to he promoted, 
and give them such an education as was 
suited lo their respective capacities. lit 
sending out writers to India, the princi- 
pal object of the Company, in the iiistitu- 
lioii of this college, was, to perfect them 
as nmdi as possitde in classical and liberal 
leaining, and to endue their minds with 
a knowledge of the laws and constitution 
of tiieir own country. Now, what were 
these young men taught ? Why, they were 
taught the classics, the elements of ma- 
thematics: they were taught political 
economy, civil law and British law, his- 
tory, a little of ineclianics and of natu- 
ral phitosopliy, luid were grounded in the 
principles ot oriental learning. In his 
(Mr. P.’s) opinion the whole object of 
Uie lion, gentleman's original motion was 
^uily answered by the attainments of these 


young men; for in looking at the testimo^ 
iiials produced at the last examination, 
namely in May 1815, ho found that these 
young men, almost wiliiout exception, 
were examined in tliese various branches 
of learning. In the classics they were 
cxainiiicd in Horace, Livy, Plutarch and 
Sallust. They were examined in Kuclid, 
Biirisli law, ciril law, political economy, 
British history, and in the [’01*81:111 and 
ilindoosranec languages. These exami- 
nations, it was true, were carried on by 
the profes'iors themselves ; and here lie 
must ailmit, that although be considered 
the propositions now bufore the com t ob- 
jectionable in general, yet there wen: 
many points suggestrtl, from wbicb some 
good might arise : for iiistaiu e, a'> far its 
his influeiiee and vote would go, he sfiould 
be very glad to see learned men, stvaiigei-s 
to the college, undertake lo be present at 
these examinations ; for whatever inieht 
be the practice of oilier institiiiions, he 
thought Ibiit the atteudanee of such gen- 
tlemen would give a solemnity to the exa- 
minations highly beneficial ; and be firm- 
ly believed that they would do credit to 
the students, and be Idgidy honorable to 
file professors. Tins he knew to be the 
practice at some public schools. He knew 
it to bo so at the Charter House; and al- 
though he d'd not flatter himself with 
being qualified for a public examiner, yet 
he knew tliat there were in.'iny gentlemen 
of learning nud of eonsiderable attain- 
ments who would be happy to attend on 
such occasions; and if an an litigemeiit 
of that sort roiilil be made, it wonUl be 
highly desiiable. — f//ear ! bear !) 

Tliere was another point brought for 
ward on tlic other side of the court, in 
which he was ready to coiiieide with the 
hon, and learned gentlemen, namely, tlie 
injustice of that principle of decreeing 
that the youth who was expelled from the 
college should never be employed in any 
ileparirnentof the Company’s service, l«>w- 
ever promising his genius, or however 
praisewortliy liis merits miglii be in other 
respects. l1iis was a matter which certain- 
ly was a proper subject tor the considera- 
tion of the directors ; and if the hon. and 
learned gODtleman’s motion bad been 
grounded solely ui>oii a piopositioii of 
that kind, so far from opposing be should 
have supported it ; for be (Mr. F.) must 
consider this as bordeiing upon tyrqnny ; 
and even Mr. Professor Maltii us' himself 
stated that it was productive of evil, be- 
cause it prevented expulsion by tlie cruel 
and inhuman consequences which follow- 
ed a sentence of sort,— f //cur / hear / 

hear H 

ITie proposition of the hon. and learned 
geiitlemau consisted of five parts. He hafl 
divided his discourse into five proposi- 
tions. Tlie first was whether tlie college 
had answered the purpose: the second 
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was, whether if was now necessary; aild 
the tiiird whether a school was nut pre- 
ferable to an uiiivLTfeity : now lie was \ciy 
much inclined to think that, the question 
of a scliool was not intended to he pres- 
sed by the hnii. and learnt'd gentleman 
(Mr. .):ielv.soii nodded assent), for in his 
■ second speech, he told the couit that he 
did not mean to argue that point, but 
rather aimed at the question of general 
eduealion, which WtW the object of his 
fourth proposition, or, in other words, 
that every itiaii siioidd educate his sou in 
his own way. Ilut lie (Mr. I*.) woulil put 
it to the lion, and learned gentleuian’s 
candour, wlicthorit was in -iny <legree pro- 
fjcr to bring forward such a resolution so 
long as this college existed, for it was ei- 
ther good, or it was good for nothing. If 
it was good, it was proper that the ser- 
vants of the Company should be educated 
there— if it was good for nothing, it should 
be abolished. He ga\e the lion, and 
learned gentleman the option ; hut it ap- 
peared to him that the parents ought to 
take their sons to this eollege, so lung as 
it was a proper institution ; and that it 
was a proper one, lie was hound to he- 
liere from all the acrouuts he had heard 
of it from every man who had an oppor- 
tunity of judging of its merits. The lion, 
gentleman’s pnqmsitioii, that it would be 
conducive to economy, in ilie e.xpeiidirure 
of the Company, if the military seminary 
was removed from z\ddiseombc to llailey- 
bury, W'as a proposition to wliicb, on the 
question of economy, be must agree wifh 
the bun. and leaiued gentleman, as a 
truism, in as iniieii as that one institution 
was less expen.sive Iban two : for by that 
arrangement, certainly, the (’onipaiiy 
would have only one instead of two to 
siip(>oi't. Hut he wuiiUl ask the bon. and 
learned gentleman, with what degree of 
consistency could be be. the advocate for 
upholding the necessity of an approju iute 
military education fur tlie servants of the 
Company, and, at the same time, for de- 
nying an appropriate civil education ? If 
it was proper that the military servants of 
ibc Company should receive an adequate 
education, surely it was equally proper 
that those who bad the highest functions 
to perform in civil life ought to receive an 
appropriiate education : for this w ;is the 
dilemma in which the lion, gentleman 
was placed by his owui motion, if tin* 
hon. gentlernau succeeded iiltiiiiatciy in 
his object of carrying the students at Ad- 
discombe to Hailcybury, he woulil in fact 
be acting directly contrary to his own de- 
claration of 1805, hy which lie urged the 
necessity of an institution in this country 
for the education of the Company’s civil 
servants. If the hon. getitlejiian' was 
successful to the extent of his tiftli and 
last proposition, he would he outilleil 


to use for hU mono this old Latin quo- 
tation : — 

Dintit, e<hficai. mututquarh'atit rotun //> 
wliicli for the benetit of voumry j» <■////,■ . 
vim be should translate tlius': hinnf, 
be pulls ilown one college ; rd'ijicat^ he 
builds iipaiiolher; mutaty be elumge^ ; 
qaadratay square civil cans ; roinndhy 
lor round inilit.iry ones. 

What be (Mr. 1*.) complained of w'a-f, 
that the bon. and learned geiiticmmi, in 
promi.'.ing lo bring forward f.u is to groimd 
bis iiintion, had been tulally dclirtivc in 
tin* performance ol bis promise. If, liow- 
evir, it w^vs the intention of tlu* hon. gen- 
tleman to hriiig torw’ard these fii.'ts at llie 
tail of (he debate, be would be aiting con- 
trary to all usage; if he should attempt 
to bring forw aid any new' facts, liiuse who 
were charged with’ them would have ji 
a right to answer him ; but he presumed 
tiiat all the him. gentleman’s articles of 
impeachment were already before the 
court, and that there were none behind 
to bring forward. He (Mr. P.) leinem- 
bered in the famous prosecution, or more 
properly pirsecutioHy of Mr. Hastings, 
an attempt was made in the course of tlic 
trial to bring forward fresh articles of im- 
peachment ; but that }M’o|io.sitioii WiW 
most projierly scouted. Now', he must 
persuade himself that the hon. ami learn- 
ed gentleman’s bill of indletment w.w 
founded upon wliat he bad alread) brought 
forward. But if the h/in. genilcman’s 
motion slioiild be carried, which be siii- 
rercly bn|)ed it would nut, he hoped the 
hull, gentleman would at least me his 
Miceess with some ilegree of indulgcnee. 
He reniciiibcred a story of the git at 
prince do Cond6, who in making a tour 
throngli France arrived at some city, the 
name of which he had forgotten, when 
llic mayor and burgesses came out and 
apologized that they did not offer him a sa- 
lute of artillery; “but,” said the mayor, 
“ phase your royal liighiiess, we have 
twenty-four riTtNOii.s for it, and I he first 
wc have none.” “ Oli !’* said rhe jiriiice, 
“ if that be the ease, I exemse yoar cnii- 
inerating the other iwenry-thnc.” Me 
hoped the hoii. geiiilemnii would treat 
the court of directors with the same in- 
dulgence, ill I he event of their reporting 
thill, the college should be upheld, and 
w ould excuse them from the coiisider.'ition 
of Ills other four propositions, wliicU 
would be in a truth disposed of by their 
decision on the first. 

If the lioii. gentleman had been con- 
tent lo bring lorw'urd that narrow and 
simple proi)Ositioii, altbough he (Mr. P,j 
might have opposed it on tiie ground ot 
Its being unnecessary, it would liave been 
in other respects much' less objectionable; 
but the icfcrence, in the mode required by 
the hon. gentleman’s motion as it stoo'f, 
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lir liiiftttcl the poin t would «leciile by a 
Itir^e majority, \va<i not of a nature to be 
pnleitaiiied ; iiiid would cousequpiitly vote, 
iia lie slioiilil, for the jireviouft question. 

Mr. ttosunquet said, it w'a*» w'itli ponsi- 
flei’uble leluflaiice l»e offered iiiiii'iclt lo 
the notice of the point, 'Jiiwillinu; as he 
was to proloiif' u debate wliipli, in his ap- 
prcheiisioii, luul already i;oiie to an uu- 
necessary exieiit : but lie thoii^^dit, that 
poiisideniit; the eiicumst inpe^ whiih had 
i;ro\vii out ol tins case, vaiioiisjuid im- 
portant as they weie, it would be imnio- 
per f<»r him, willi tlie sentiments vvhich 
he entertained, to Kive an entirely silent 
vole upon tlie subjeet. No man, liow'- 
cver, could led more sensibly than he did, 
his want of poweis to tieat the inattir 
in such a manner as lie felt the imporl- 
atiee of it reqiiiied. If he were to at- 
tempt t<i e\I)re^s his sentiments in the 
way he eoiild w'ish, he slionld only feel 
his own iiicompeieuey to such a fa<k,more 
particularly atier so iinieli eloquence had 
been employed, and after so rinipli ability 
had been c\'ineed by tlie Imn. gentlemen 
who piece<l.‘d him in tlie dispiission. 
NotwiilistamHiiff those disconi agenients, 
he should venture with some diili- 
dence, to offer such an opinion as 
occurred to his mind. He had very 
little hesitation in saying, that after 
having paid all the aitentioii in his power 
to every thing ili.it had passed upon this 
subject, he did not conscientiously think 
that a case had been made out, which would 
justify him in giiing liis concurrence lo 
the motion before the court. If lie con- 
sidered this merely as a question of in- 
quiry, he was sure there w’as no man 
who would be more ready to give his ac- 
qiiiesceiiee to the proposition which had 
been made: but really, he considered it 
as a question of coiidemiiatioii, though 
he was perfectly ready to admit that the 
lion, gciillemaii, whohioughi forward the 
motion, did not understand it in the same 
way in which ho <lid. He did not wi.sh 
to caiiVHs.s much at length these opinions, 
but when a question of this sort was 
brought before the court, the court wore 
lomid to look at it, in the way in which it 
.struck tliem : and as he coii.siderod it as 
iiotliiug 11101 c nor less than a complete 
coudeinnatioii of the college, and as a 
beginning to destroy it, it was impossible, 
in this view ol the business, that lie could 
entertain it for a inoiuent. 'J’hero were 
a few fiWts which, in his humble appre- 
licnsioiijwcre perfectly clear: the first wa.s, 
that thcKast-lndia Company had laid out a 
TCiy considerable sum of money, unless, 
perhaps, than i;10(),()0(l, upon the esta- 
blishment at Hailey bill y. it was also 
perfectly clear, that they had got together 
a great number of able ami scieiitiffc per- 
sons, to sustain the diuics of professors. 


This fact had not been di.«pured on any 
side of the coiirl ; on the contrary, it 
seemed to be admitted that it was inipo.S- 
sible to have men, in point of education 
and ability, better qualified for the dulies 
which they liad to perforin. And under 
tlicir auspices, he would venture to say, 
that great pivgre.ss had been made in tlie 
libel al sciences, wliidi I bey professed; 
beside which, considerable advances had 
taken place ill theattaiiiiiicntol theoiieiital 
langiiuges,wliicli he, for one, eonhl not ex- 
clude Ha an niiiiiiportant object of tlie in- 
siitntioii. It must be admiued, that the 
e.>»tabli.slinient had already received the sup- 
portoflhe IJoinp.my aridof l*ai liaineiit,aiid 
therefore, it was inijiossible for the court 
of Directors to destroy it, ivillioiit first 
having their acquiescence. There was 
another point, however, on which, in his 
lumiblc appiL-licnsion, much might be 
said. He doubted whether a judicious 
line of conduct had been adopted, by the 
defenders of the college, in iiringiiig for- 
ward the letter.*! of the young men who 
had been educated at tlii." cstaldishment 
to support its efficiency. Kvery man of 
sense mii<t see to what such modes of ar- 
gument might lead, were coiuifer decla- 
rations to be brought forwanl to meet 
them. This could not be tloiie, nor 
would it be proper if it could be done. 
That part of the husiness, therelore, he 
tliought might as well have been let 
aloue; nor was the necessity of it at all 
obvious, when it was iceollected how 
iiiueli better evideuee was already before 
the court. They had the opinions of Lord 
Miiito, and of several of the ('ompany’a 
servants in India. Tiiey bad, also, the 
opinions and the examination of the 
court of directors, contained in the re- 
poiis which had been read to the court ; 
and from all these he (Mr. 11.) would 
venture to say, it clearly appeared, 
that the pi ogress which had been made in 
every di partment of literature, came up 
completely lo wliat had been promised 
when the college was first established. 
There was another point upon whicli be 
would undertake to say, there could .be 
little or no doubt; namely, that the 
principal and profe-ssors of the college 
had had a vary difficult and trying task to 
perform ; and whatever might be thought 
upon the subject by other gentlemen, it 
was his opinion that they hud discharged 
their duty well. Let it be admitted that 
the court of directoi's, u|)on all occasions, 
bad not conducted themselves as proper- 
ly as they ought to have done ; that they 
themselves had been the occa.sion of part 
of the delusion, and pait of the difficulty 
atieiidiug the case — let it also be sup- 
posed and admitted, tliat upon some oc» 
casioiis, tlie principal and professors bod 
not conducted themselves with all that 
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worldly wisdom tlicy might have shewn, 
would any iiidn say, that under these elr- 
eiinistances, there were sutficicnt reasons 
why this esiablishtnent sliould be destroy* 
ed ? He really thought, that, the first oh- 
jeet which every sensihle man must have 
in view, even under these admission'', 
would be, that if there were faults in tin* 
system, it should be their endeavour to 
correct them ; Imt tlierc could be no rea- 
son that the establishment should be abo- 
lished, for that was the proposition of the 
hoti. and learned gentleman, or, at least, 
that was the end to whieh his piopositioii 
tended : and feeling that this was the ob- 
ject, it tended iTiy miieli to influence the 
vote which he f.Mr. II.) intended to 
give. M'heie had been a '<oit of out- 
cry against Hertford college — upon 
that outcry it was atreiii|>tcd to run 
it down. A debiUe ot ni.iny days had 
takefi place— every point that bore upon 
the eo:lege had been iiixesiigated, and al- 
ter tliis ample discu<'Sioii had taken 
place, an hon. stud learned gentleman had 
proposed a previous question. This had 
been called an extingui^liei. Hut in the 
opinion of him (.Mr. H.) could there be 
any thing more reasonable than that 
they who had atteinled, and who had 
heard all the circumstances, on botii sides 
of the case, idiouid decide whether or 
not tlieie was aii) giomid for inquiry; 
that they should sa), wliether this wiis 
or was not a case fit to he referied to 
the decision of the court of pioprietors, 
who had not htsird one word on the sub- 
ject. A motion like the present, whicli 
was to refer this question to the decision 
of, perhaps, jjrejudiced persons, certain- 
ly uuintornied ones, who might perhaps, 
vote aceording to their passions, was a 
j ery .strong reason with the court of di- 
rectors why they sliould endeavour to 
'top this question by moving the previous 
question, rather than by any other mode; 
nor did he think tins mode of trial could 
be open to any objection. 

Having thus given bis opinion accord- 
ing to the be.^t ot his judgment, as to 
the line of eoiidujct which this court 
ought to adopt, and if they sliould eiitef- 
faiu the same ufiiniou iqion the .subject, 
lie sliould be exovdingly bajipy, I.e must 
he permitted to eptcr a little more at 
length ;nto tlie merits of the question, 
aiK^ he trii.<>ted lie should not be eoiisider- 
cd as occupying too much of tlie time of 
tlie court ; but alliiough it was not pos- 
.sible for biqi to confine his sentiiqepts 
within a very short compass, yet he 
would endeavour to be as concise 4 s the 
nature of the subject would admit. His 
opinion generally wa-s, that when a ques- 
tion of any nature was introduced, the 
utmost latitude sholild be allowed to the 
reception of evidence to support it : and 
he therefore thought, that every thing 


which could be brought to bear on the point 
at issue slioubl be admitted ; and ihere- 
fuiv, when this question was oiiginally 
introduced, if the lion, and learned geii- 
tlcinau, who lirouglit it forward, had been 
able to make the speech, wbicii he dtli- 
vered with re.-^peet to the college, hear 
upon the ipiestion before tlie court, there 
could have been no objeciioii lo whatever 
he iniuht .say. Hut then, if he lecollect- 
ed the way in which the qu('*>tioii was 
brought beiore the court, ilic leai lied gcii- 
tleiuan's .speech was iioi vei v well ealeu- 
lated to attain the object, whieli every 
cool di.xpas.sionaie man would have sought 
to aituiii : tor alilimigli the lion, gcnile- 
uiai),atid htslrieiids around him, disclaim- 
ed ucciisation, .iiid profe.ssed that their 
sole object w.i.s to inquire into the .slate 
ot the estahl.>liiiiei!t, yet, iiiifoctuiiately, 
they took mi wide a scope of aigiinieiit, 
and so remote a cour.'>e non lliat which 
they ojgiit to have piiisiied, that, by every 
caiiilid mind, their (‘lOiduci was \eiy much 
to he lauieiiteil. lie (Mr. H.; would have 
thought it more disciect in them, to have 
confined them.setves a little witniii buiirirl.<<, 
because the hoii. and learned geritle- 
iiiaii wiiliout the bar (.Mr. Jackson) 
must be aw .ire of ti.c (fleet that fhc 
.sfafemeiit.s lu his spe<'eli would pio- 
duce upon the public mind, and that such 
effect niU'.t have been to take the 
ears of iIk* public by surpiisc: and 
that it was .soinething like an ai- 
tenipi |ireniatuiely to run down the col- 
lege, which ill his judgment wasexiieine- 
ly improper, lint liming taken the liber- 
ty ol .stating this, lie must at the .*«niJiR 
time say, that a book ui pimiplilei pub • 
lislied by (oie of the prolessors of the 
college, ill delence of the establi-'limmit, 
had given him as much pain on the other 
side; for, in liis humble apjirelieii-sioii, 
that learned genileiiiaii nad adopted pre- 
cisely the same line ofcuiiduet, in defend- 
ing the college, that lie conijiiaint'd iiad 
been pursued ill assailing it. lie .should 
be extieiiiely sorry that any thing like in- 
justice should be done to that hon. and. 
leimied geiitlenian, but when he had read 
some passages of liis paniphJei to the 
court, the court must, he should think, 
entertain the same opinion that he 
(iMr. H.) did. The dist thing he read 
from the pamplil'jt was in pages 73, 
74, and ?•), and was a.s follows: 

— “ It is but a short time since the 
principal and professors of the £ast- 
Jiiditi college have been lega ly invested 
with iho.se powers in the management 
of the discipline which are found iieops-' 
sary at great schuoks and the iiniversi • 
lies, and which ought, therefore, un- 
questionably to have bi-Cii given to 
them at the eumincuceinciit of the in- 
stitution. They are called upon to col- 
lect and rectify ti system of govern* 
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innit which it is at Icnpth acknow- 
ledged has ■ heen essentially defective 
for many years ; and, strange to say ! an 
inference seems to be drawn against 
the whole establishment because it is 
not already completed ! Yet what is 
the task they have to accomplish, and 
under what eircnnisianecs have they 
undertaken it ? ’rh<*y have not only to 
overcome ]>y a steady and uni form sys- 
tem of discipline the iiaiural dilhcnlties 
inherent in the institution, hut, by ^/// 
vnion of rnnril'mtwn^ frmuesxy and 
the strictest imparlitiiitt/y to mitigate 
and gradually extirpate the spirit of in- 
subordination, which, by long unskil- 
ful treatment has infected the institu- 
tion ; and this is to he done, not only 
without the cordial co-opciation of all 
the natural patrons and protectors of 
the college, but with a spirit of direct 
hostility in a cousideiable horly of the 
directors ami propriett«rs, attd a dispo- 
sition in the pub'ic to take part with 
those from whoui tiiey hear most of 
the college, with little or no inquiry 
into the real merits of tlic ease. 'I'lie 
practical ellVct of this hostility is nearly 
the same as if the anthoriries in the 
college did not yd jaissess full powers 
in tiie mimagi'inenl of the discipline ; 
and as no sentence of importniice has 
yet been passed without occasioning a 
inintite inquiry and invest igtO ion, which 
puts the college, as it were, legnlaiiy 
upon its defence, and vet y few without 
giving rise to a most determined and 
persevering opposition, it is (|uito im- 
possible that the studeniM should he 
fully impressed w'ith the idea that tlie 
power of punishing really rests in ihat 
quarter, wlicve all parties wotild amve 
that it must he most etrectual hi ic- 
pressing acts of insubordination. 

“ A fnrtlier evil conseipleiice of this 
hostility is, that language is publicly 
used, and reports geiiernlly circulated, 
calculated to fill the minds of the stu- 
dents with the most unfavorable preju- 
dices. Ill general, when a parent .sends 
his son to a school or to the university, 
lie endeavours to imprc.ss him with a 
respect for the place to which he i.s go- 
ing, and the authorities to wliich lie 
will DC subject. It is to be feared, that 
some young men conic to the Ea$t-Iii- 
dia college with very different impres- 
sions — with tlu* impression of having 
heard the college abused, audits down- 
fall prognosticated, by those whom they 
must of course look up to as the per- 
sons that ought to influence their feel- 
ings and direct their couduct. It is 
scarcely possible that the .'•tudeiit.s who 
come to the college thus prejudiced 
should erer feel that attachment to the 
place of their education, the effects of 
which arc on every account so desira- 


ble; and it is dilficnlt to conceive that 
an unifonii .“ipirit of oriler and ohedi- 
I’liix: should prevail among IhoiC who 
have frequently heaid that another 
>•«»/' would destroy the college, and 
cffeit that object which they had been 
taught to coii.'‘ider as desirable. It is 
not incaiit to be asserted tliat any of tlie 
patrons or frieinls of the students have 
ilirectly incited them to rebellion ; hut 
that the ojiiiiiona which they have held, 
and the incaiitiuii.s language wiiich they 
have used, iiinst upon young minds 
iiec(‘ssariJy have produced the same 
effects.** 

‘‘ With regard to the country gentle- 
men of Ilcrtlordshire, the other suspi- 
cious source fiom which I\lr. liuiiie ap- 
pears to liavc derived his information, 
they are of very liigli resjiectahility, and I 
feel much iiidebti'd to them for the uni- 
form peisonal kindness and at teiiliou they 
have siiewii me.’* 

Here (Mr. II. remarked tlial) he could 
not help oliseiving en passant, tlie 
leartiod professor certainly noticed his 
having received kindnesses and attetitinn.s 
from liis neighhoins, hut he, (Mr. B.) 
confessed he w'as one wdin thought that 
thift wa.s a very singular maimer of ac- 
knowledging tlie.^'c attentions. 

The learned gentleman goes on ; 

But I cannot conceal hoin my.«elf, 
nor (an tliey conct.il fiom me, that wit li 
one or two s[!Uii(li(l exceptions they have 
been, from ttie ver\ first, iiiveter.ire ene- 
mies of tlic eolh\gc. ’I’iioy prophesied 
eaily tliat the hnilding would become a 
hairack; ami their conduct has not heen 
unfavourable to the accomplishment of 
their prediction. 

“ But to return to the country gentle- 
men of Hcrtfouhhiie ; I can most readily 
enter into their feelings, in not liking an 
estahli.sliiiient of eighty young men, from 
sixteen to twenty, in their immediate 
iicigl'.bourhood. Had 1 the choice of set- 
tling in a eomilry re.sifleiicc, 1 .■'lioiild cer- 
tainly avoid the vicinity ol Ovford or 
Cambridge, Ktoii or Harrow’. They may 
be fairly idlowed, therefore, to wish for 
the removal of tlie College ; hut on that 
\’ery aeconiii tlicy may be legitimately 
challenged as witnc.s.ses against it, at 
letist till they come forward with their 
names and produce specific charges.— 
Let .some three or four of them, and the 
same number of the rc.spcctable iuliubi- 
tants of Hertford, declare conscientiously, 
and on their honour, that the inhabitants 
in the very neighbourhood of the college 
live in a state of perpetual dread and 
alarm fiom the wanton excesses com- 
•• nnitted by the students,*' and 1 will then 
believe what I have not the .slightest 
ground for believing at present ; hut, till 
some such proof as this i.s offered, I main- 
taiu that an appeal to facts would shew 
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that the asseveration of Mr. Hume is abso- 
kitely untrue, and Ibniided on some gross- 
ly fidse, ' and probably anonymous iiifor- 
Kiation.’* 

Now he (Mr. B.) thought he had read 
sufficient to satisfy the court, that if his 
hon. and learned friend in the corner (Mr. 
Jackson) had justly fallen under the accu- 
*<ation, of having been rather too partial in 
the manner of conducting his case, he 
must say that he considered the huii. and 
learned professor had not been very fortu- 
nate, ‘hi shewing his moderation, in the 
sliare, which he took, in the discussion of 
this question : and if the hon. geiitlcinaii 
with whom this motion originated, were 
accused with having brought forward as- 
sertions without proof, he really thought 
that the learned professor must, hiiii&elf, 
fall under the same objection of having 
brought forward a great number of 
charges, without a single atom of cvidonce 

support them. I'lie sum and sub- 
^ance of what he had just read from the 
learned professor's pamphlet, was a charge 
that there had been Komotliiiig like a gene- 
ral conspiracy against the college. Now 
he, (Mr. B.) must confess that as a direc- 
tor, and as living in ^hc neigh bourhood of 
the college, he vvas not aware of any such 
thing. Hut all he ..iliould say upon this 
s^ibject was, that if tlio charges which 
were contained ill (his book could be esta- 
blished, by any thing like evidence, though 
he, fur one, was not disposed to write a 
book upon any occasion and though he 
believed that none of his neighbours were 
disposed to begin such an undertaking, 
yet he was persuaded that there would be 
found some mode of meeting those 
chiirges, if tliey could be made and be 
brought forward before the public; but he 
hclic\'ed the thing was impossible. Hu 
was sorry however to liavu detained the 
court for asinele monieiit upon these pas- 
sages of the pamphlet, for they appeared 
to him to be of minor cou-Mderatioii, com- 
pared with what he was going to bring be- 
fore them. Whatever was of a personal 
nature could not be considered as matter 
of great public importance ; but where 
propositions were deliberately brougnt 
before the public which went to the very 
foundation of the principle of education, 
it was the duty of every gentleman, be- 
hind the bar, to consider those points, 
with candour and liberality, which appear- 
ed to them to be eouiiecttHl with the best 
interests of the Company: and this led 
him to read the foliowiiig passage of the 
learned professor's pamphlet. 

The system of the college is I really 
believe not far from what it ought to be. 
Tiiat there were faults in the administra- 
tion of it will be readily allowed. Some 
perhaps within (for what aiininistraiioii 
is faultless }) but many more and much 
greater without. Among these, are the 
multiplicity of its governors ; consisting not 
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only of the court of directors, Imt of the 
court of proprietors : the variety of opi- 
nions aiuoi’-g them, some being for a col- 
lege in England, some for a college in Cal- 
cutta, some for a school, and some for no- 
thing at all'; the constant discussions 
arising from this variety of opinion, which 
keeps up a constatitexpectation of change ; 
the interest of liidividuHls to send out 
their sons as early and with as little cx- 
|>euce of education as possible ; an inte- 
rest too strung for public spirit ; tl.e very 
minute and circumstantial details in all 
the piuceediiigs of the college which are 
required to be seen by nil tlio ladies and 
genrlcmcn who arc ^opricrors of India 
stock; the ini possibility of sending a 
student away without treat iug a clamOTir 
from one end of i-oiiduii to the others 
greatly aggravated and lengthened by the 
power thus furnished of deh.atiiig eveiy 
step of the proceedings ; tlic chances that 
tlie details above adverted to will epablc 
some ingenious lawyer to find a flaw in 
the procet'clings with a view to their re- 
r'crsdl; the iievei* ending applications 
made to the college when a stn:lent is scut 
away, for ruadniission, a.ssuining every 
conceivable form of flattery and menace ; 
the opinion necessarily formed and kept 
up in this way among the students, that 
sentence, though passed, will not be final; 
and above all, the kiiowh'dge tliey must 
have, from the avowed wish of many of the 
pioprieturs of East-lndia stock to destroy 
the college, that a rebellion would bo 
agreeable to them. IJovv is it possible to 
answer for the conduct of youpg ineti un • 
der such powerful excitements Irani with- 
out?— rFor my own part, I am only asto- 
nished that the coIlcg<: h.id been able to 
get on at all, under these ovei whelming 
obstacles ; and that it 4a v got on and done 
a great deal too (which I boldly assert it 
has) is no cortunon proof of its internal 
vigour, and its capacity to answer its ob- 
ject.” 

The learned professor, it seemed, was of 
opinion that the system of the college was 
not far from what it ought to he. It must 
be satisfactory to the proprietors, to know 
that this was the opinion f>f the learned 
professor, and he (Mr. H.) hoped there was 
no douiit of its being a sincere opinion. 
Hut the learned professor, it seems, was of 
opinion that .something furtlier was ne- 
cessary, in order to make tlie system of the 
college complete ; but lie (Mr.H.j believ- 
ed that there was no m?iri living, who could 
have before devised or imagined what was 
recommended by the learned pi ofessor, as 
a proper alteration in that .system. 1'lie 
alteration, which was recorn niended by this 
learned profe^sor, was preci.*»ely nothing 
more nor less than this : that t he whole 
of the civil patronage of the East India 
Company should be given to the principal 
and profossTirs. This proposition was rc-* 
commended in a note which he should 

Voi-. IV. 2 Q 
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read— but| though iua note, was not a less 
part of the pamphlet. 

** Little other change is wanting than 
that an appointment should be considered 
in spirit and in truth, not in mere words, 
as a prize, to be contended for, not a 
property already pos.sessed, which may be 
lost, .If the directors were to appoint 
one-dfth every year beyond the number 
finally to go out, and the four-fifths were 
to be the best of the whole body, the ap^ 
pointments would then really be to be 
contended for, and the effects would be ad> 
luirable. Each appointment to the col- 
lege would then be of less value, but 
they would be more in number ; and the 
patronage would hardly suffer. A director 
could not then, iiidmi, be able to send out 
an unqualified son. But is it Jilting that 
he show d? This is a fair question for 
the consideration of the legislature and 
theBriti&'h public.” 

Now (Mr. B ) thought it a little singu- 
lar that this pamphlet, and particularly this 
passage (a rircumslaticc which the pro- 
prietors might not all know), had been re* 
viewed out of its turn in tlie last Edin- 
burgh Review ; and, wliiKst the sheets of it 
were hardly dry, and this passage had been 
placed ill a view to catch the public eye,-^ 
The proprietors would form their own 
comment upon this circumstance. To him 
(Mr.B.) it seemed to require no explana- 
tion. But he could not avoid taking this 
opportunity, to remark that, indepeiideiitly 
df the mistaken policy of this note, it did 
not appear very seemly, or indeed, very 
correct, iu a professor, to throw out for 
public discus>lou, a remark, which hemust 
have been awaie was incorrect, viz. that 
under suchachaiige a Director's son, if un- 
qualified, could not be sent out ; when he 
must ki.ow that, under the pi’cseiit system 
this could not be done, except with the 
connivance of the professors themselves. 

Now he (Mr. B.) was very sorry to say, 
th^t in his judgment, instead of this 
chi^ngeproducii/g any advantageous effect, 
it \koulU be the most prejudicial and cruel 
sclicim^tirat could be recoinuiended. But 
in discussing this point, (as there was 
soinetliiiig always specious in proposing 
that elections should be made entirely 
by merit and in no other way,) it was ne- 
cessary that the court should go to the 
matter of fact, and should endeavour to 
devclopc what would be the real couse- 
queuce of smha course of proceeding: 
He Apprehended that, if the election of 
these thirty out of thirl y-six candidates, 
was to be made, it must citheif be made 
by the Directors, orbythe Professors : hut 
at all events, if it was not made by the 
professors themsclve.s, they must regularly 
send down the qualification for good 
conduct, and other qualities, which had 
bcfiQ attained by the students |tt the in* 


stitution under tlieir management, which 
in fact would be sometbliig like a choice* 
He would suppose that this power wan 
given to the court of Directors j why, 
what would be the consequence ? Every 
man who had travelled through the workl 
must know, that infinite abuse would be 
the consequence of it. Let any man 
|M)int out to him the place where power 
existed, and he would prove to him, that 
power and abuse of power were synoni* 
mous teriD.s. For his own part, he could 
heartily wish that no such change as had 
been proposed, should ever be established^ 
because he knew what would be the con- 
sequence. He would not say that the Di- 
rectors would take men into the service 
of the Company, who were not perhapa 
very much distinguished for ability and 
merit, and prefer them to persons who 
were much distinguished for these quali- 
ties ; he would not say that this would be 
theca«e ; but he would venture to say, that 
wi cii the qualifications did not materially 
differ, the favourites would be preferred. 
Then supposing this power was given to 
the pr'ncipal and professsors, could any 
man doubt that those persons, with all the 
passions and all the feelings common to 
human nature, would not follow the same 
course ? No man could undertake to say, 
that even those reputable persons were 
exempted from the operations of their 
prejudices and private feelings. If he 
should not tire the court too much, be 
should tell them a short story ; which would 
exemplify this point. A very distinguish- 
ed man who had fallen, in some degree, the 
victim of academical feeling and preju- 
dice, the late Mr. C. Anstey, went from 
Eton school, to the learned university of 
Cambridge, the alniii mater of all tliese 
learned gentlemen, and there he obtained 
his degree of batihelor of arts, with the 
greatest celebrity. After that period, 
there happened to he some diS|»Hte, about 
whether a fellow of King's College, should 
or should not read in the public schools, 
and in consequence of that, Mr. Anstey 
gave some offence to the senior of the uni- 
versity. What was the result to him ? 
Hfs abilities were depreciated, and his 
moral character dccrie<l ; and although 
his abilities were equal to the task, and 
bis moial character inferior to no man's, 
he lost bis degree of master of arts. He 
liimself, with that feeling of natural in- 
dignation, whicli such a ciiciunstancc was 
likely to excite, but with all that go<Jd 
humour which accompanied him through 
life, and with a consciousness that lie ill 
deserved such treatment, and not at all 
ashamed of the circumstance which had 
thus taken place, and with a belief that 
his character in point of learning and mo- 
rality were not tarnished, he himself in- 
troduced the circumstance to the public iq 
the following l^umourous dues 
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May this lazy strcanif which to Grauta 
bestows 

Philosophical slumber^ and learned repose; 
To Granta, sweet Granta, where, studious 
of ease; 

Seven years did I sleep, and then lost my 
degrees. 

It would thus be seen that it was not 
at all impossible, after the experience 
which human nature afforded, that even 
dignified professors and high academical 
authorities, might In that inffrniity to 
which all mankind were sulgect, make 
such selections as were not consistent with 
the faithful discharge of their duty, and 
the principles of justice. Circumstances 
might take place where the passions, the 
desires and the wislies of the parties, 
who were to concur in these noiniiititions, 
would supercede impartiality, and a due 
regard to the important trust reposed in 
them. In his opinion it would be impos- 
sible for the court not to see, that it was 
at least within the reach of possibility, if 
not of probability, that circumstances 
w'ould arise where* tlic abuse of this power 
might take place ; and so far from his 
being disposed to give the least encourage- 
ment to such a principle, if there was tlie 
least pi-obnbility of Us taking place, in- 
stead of establish! iig such a power, it 
ought to be expressly provided ;igainsl by 
positive law. But the strongest objection 
that he would liave to It, and that which 
deserved the greatest consideration, was 
the unnecessary hardship which would be 
imposed, upon those who should become 
the objects of its exercise. When it 
came to be considered that six young men, 
out of thirty-six, must necessarily go to 
Che college, and that whether they were 
pares negodi or not, they must necessarily 
be plucked, for tliat, he believed, was a 
collegiate expression, the comparison of 
clieii* situation, in this view, lie tliought 
might aptly be applic<l to that, which had 
been alluded in tiie course of this debate, 
namely to the tortures of the bed of Pro- 
crustes. Nothing, in his mind, would be 

mad, Sf) cruel," as to subject these un- 
fortunate young men, to the terrible power 
Of the professors, lii his Iinmble appre- 
hension, such a power would produce 
v/orsc consequences thancveii those, which 
bad been uujustly attributed to the pre- 
sent system of the college. It would beat 
down the energy of the young men ; it 
would pervert the course of education, 
subdue their minds, and place those young 
men who ought to be protected, in a sort 
4>f degrading slaveiy. lu his opinion such 
an alteration, instead of supporting the 
college, must in its consequences necessa- 
rily destroy it. 

If thedismisiion of a few young men, who 
deserved to be dismissed^ hnd ci:eated so 
mudh clamour in the town, and amongst 
tbe public^ what would be the effect If six 


(after all the expense of education) must 
be passed over or plucked every year, not 
because they were unqualified, but be- 
cause they had not been able to reach tba 
accomplishments of other persons ; and 
even if favour was not shewn in the dis- 
tinction, he believed it always would be 
supposed to exist. Nor could he think, 
tiiat the college could exist fur a single 
year under such a system. He con- 
curred with the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman, that if the circumstances 
of the Cuinpaiiy were such, as to 
enable them to adopt a shorter lad- 
der of promotion, for real wortli and gc-< 
imine merit, than at present e.xisted, it 
would be a most desirable measure : but 
if the cliange, vvliich was now proposed^ 
were established, it would suppress the 
energies of the human mind, and nroduce 
the most pernicious consequences ; it 
might indeed make a professor’s chair a 
little easier to him (though this he doubt- 
ed) but the sacrifice would be more tliau 
commensurate to tim end. If he were 
called upon, and he had the power, to de- 
cide on this question, and it were put to 
him whether lie would admit of such au 
alteration, or entirely annihilate the col- 
lege, (notwithstanding the' opinions ho 
entertained of the advantages of tiiat col- 
lege) he should have no hesifation whati 
ever in saying, that his decision would 
in favour of the latter proposition ; and 
he would briefly state to the court, the 
ground upon wliicb that opinion would bo 
established. He had now beeu a Director 
of the Company between thirty aud forty 
years ; and, in saying tiiat he ought at the 
same time to express the gratitude which 
lie felt for the attention that liad been paid 
to him by the proprietors during the whole 
time ; for if he neglected to do he 
should be belying the feelings of his heart ; 
their kindness to him was graven there in 
characters never to be effaced, la that 
period, though a retired man, he had al- 
ways ^cn an attentive observer of what 
had taken place. The servants of tbe 
Company had passed in succession be- 
fore his eyes— >he saw in many of them 
the most splendid talents and acromplisb- 
meiits — ^he knew their worth. Going out 
as they formerly did at an early period of 
life — lie knew that their acquirements 
must have beeu their own — that few of 
them could have received a college educa- 
tion, and therefore it was perfectly clear 
that those things might be acquired with- 
out such au cducaiioD, though pcrhi^s 
moi-e speedily, and more certainly with 
the benefits of such an education. But, 
in hU opinion, if the court were once to 
lay it down, that the principle to which 
lie now alluded, ought to be introduced 
into the establishment at Hertford college 
(he hardly knew bow to express bimsdf 
in the way he could wish) it must he by 
tlie abuse of every thing good and valuable 

2 Q 2 
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ill such uii institiitiou ; tor it would be iii- 
trodncingthc influence of prejudice and 
pHifsion in decisrous, wliich ought to be 
guv'enicd by candoiu' and reason ; and it 
tvould be defeating all tlie objects which 
the 'Company could have in view, for the 
benefit of the establishments in India, 
and ill fact, instead of raising, it wonhf 
depress that spirit of emulation and cn« 
terjirize, from wliich alone the Company 
conld hope to derive advantage in the 
eicertions of their seirAiits. The human 
mind, was like steel ; for when once steef 
had lost its elasticity, and Ctiat which 
gave it its superiority over other metals, 
for the particular purposes to which it 
was applied, nothing could restore it to 
its quality, cx'cept by its returning to 
the state of iron. So it was with the hu- 
nzaii mind. If that principle of enter- 
prise and honourable ambition, by which 
the human mind Was distinguished, was 
hiokeiidown, and it was taught to feci, 
that favour ntiglit effect what was stated 
to be ohly the reward of merit y the first 
energy of the human character would be 
lost y and unless the mind was re-niadc, 
this energy never could be restored to 
those subjects upon whom it was lost. 

In this way, therefore, the suggested al- 
teration would do more misciiief to the 
establishments of India, tlian could pos.si- 
bly be imagined, or tlian could be done 
by neglecting to establish a regular mode 
of educating Dw Company's servants. He 
was perfectly wHliiig, however, to admit, 
that the Company having acquired such 
au empire in India, with no less a popuIa> 
tiou than, at least, forty millions of souls; 
H wa.s their duty to provide meu suitably 
qualifled, for the due goMu nmeiit of sncii 
a teiTitnry. He had Iiad frequent occa- 
sion to liear it stated, that the Company 
had attained those aci|uisitioris bff chance. 
This 111* did not believe lo have been the 
ca.se: on the contrary, lie believed, that 
they had attained them, by the invincible 
bravery of their arinie.s, and by the wi.s- 
doiii of their civil servants — by tlie lilie- 
ralily of the getiei-al court of proprietors, 
— and he also hoped, by some exertion of 
those persons, wl:o sat within the har. 
Uut he had no hetltaiiuii in saying, that 
If any gencleiiian would shew him any 
system of education, that was likely to 
provide for the wants of the Company’s 
subjects, in a belter way than tiic Direc- 
tors had already provided, he should be 
ready, without any attention to patronage, 
or to any thing else, to give his support 
to that mode of eclueation. He was jicr- 
fectly sensible that the empire which the 
Company had attained in India, must 
someday or other, pass fiom them ; but 
if that should be' the case, he sliould 
wish, the natives ■ of that country 
should foei, that?, raised in the scale of 
hiiiuan bciiigs, and improved in every rc-‘ 


lation of social order, British liberality 
had ever been coiatnensurate with Bri- 
tish power. He assured the court, tliat 
this was the unfeigned wish of his heart, 
and tliiit at some future time it should bd 
said, that wliilst the Company were pur- 
suing their own interests, in conimoir 
with the rest of mankind, that if they 
liad conquered, they had conquered not 
to destroy, but to improve. But wbau 
ever might be the issue of the present 
discussion, he hoped that this good would 
attend it ; lie was desirous at all times to^ 
endeavour to extract good from evil ; he 
hoped tliat although there were many things 
stated ill the court, whicli, though they 
might occasion a great deal of pain to in- 
dividuals, would ultimately lead to bene- 
ficial consequences. He hoped, in the 
first place, that tlie court of Directors 
would feel, that their conduct upon all oc- 
casions, must be under the coiitroul of 
public opinion. It was very dcsireable 
that this should be the case ; and 
he lioped, in the second place, that 
the discussion, which had taken place, 
would be also benefleial to the principal 
and professors of the college, because he 
thought it was generally desirable, they 
should feel tliat their conduct would like- 
wise be open to the controiil of the .same 
opinion ^ and he Imped, above all things, 
that they would feci that the first quality 
which tlic persons, who wislicd to guvera 
otIier.<i, ought to possess, should he tliat of 
being able to govern their own tampers 
lastly, he hoped that if tlie disposition of 
the young men at Haileybury inul been 
siicb, as was .staled by the' learned profes- 
sor, upon whose pamphlet lie liad com- 
mented so much at length, lie flattered 
himself the discussion would also haii’e 
this good effect — it would .satisfy the 
young men, tliat no power remained in 
the court of directors to contioul, in- tliei.’* 
favour, the decisions of tlie priiicipai 
and profc.ssOr.s. The only interference 
that could take place behind the bar, vfH.fi 
to take care and set the professors rights 
whenever they should aiteinpt to go be- 
yond justice, and tiic pruvision.s of the 
statutes ; for when these statutes were 
made, it was intended that they should be 
equally applied, to the sti-ong a.s to the 
weak— lo the governor.^, as wcil as the go- 
verned ; and he thought if there was 
a point of any description more material 
than another, upon which tlie human 
mind was .sooner open— it was upon the 
feelings of jiistia*. He was thoroughly aa^ 
tisfledthatif the gentlemen, who were cal- 
led upon to adunnister the laws of the 
college, would only apply them with strict 
impartiality ; they would be easily par- 
doned, even for the severity of their ap« 
plication . The professors shonld ucc that 
the only effectual iinAle of Securing the 
confidence and affectioti of ttoc^jr pupils^ 
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and of exciting a spirit of improvement, 
was to administer justice in mercy ; for 
bis own part, he could lay his Imnd upon 
bis heart, and say from his own consci> 
entious feelings, iind the experience he 
bad had of human natiu'e, that this was 
the principle by which the htiinau mind 
bad always been best governed. 

He had to apologise to the court for tak- 
ing up their time at so much length ; and 
thanked them for the kind attention 
ivhich they had paid to his observa- 
tions. Probably in what he had said, he 
might have been guilty of error ; but bis 
sentiments came from the heart. He 
hoped, in the observations which he had 
inside upon the hon. and learned professor, 
who had wj-itteii the pamphlet, that 
gentleman would think no unkiudiiess 
was meant tovv;irds him; and that the 
hon. and learned gentleman would not 
consider, that there was any thing personal 
in what he had stated. He had been in 
the habit of seeing that gentleman some- 
times, and he should not do him justice 
if he did nut say that lie thought him a 
very valuable acquisition to the institu- 
lion. He was indebted to him for some 
personal civilities, and for the assistance 
which he had occasionally given him. 

The hon. diiector concluded by saying, 
Cliat he should give his cuncuiTence to 
the motion for the previous question, be- 
cause he thought that was the only step 
which could properly betaken, — (Cries of 
eiuestion ! gaesthn !) 

Mr. Elphinstone begged the attention 
bf the court for a few minutes. He con- 
fessed he did not espeet, after what had 
pa.«sed, that this queaion Would go to 
the vote : but as that was the course of 
the proceeding, and as it must be decided 
One way or the other, he should lake the 
libeity of explaining, in a few word.s, ilie 
grounds of tiic vote lie sliould give. His 
boo. friend, who spoke last but one, had 
delivered his siuitiincnts at considerable 
length ; but if he thought that he was 
speaking the opinion of the court of 
directors as a l)ody, he was under some 
mistake, because, for his own part, he 
must say he did rot arcede to that opi- 
nion. He had heard a good many 
speeches upon the iire.sent question, but 
be did not think that any of the hon, 
gentlemen whom he had heard had giap- 
pled with the main point in the debate. 
He (ftlr, E.), however, would en<leavoiir 
CO do it in a few sentences. But he mu.st 
say, in the first place, that he could 
agree with none of the gentlemen who 
bad spoken from within the bar. He 
tould not agree with his hon. friend on 
his right hand (Mr. Grant), in thinking 
that the college was most excellent ; nor, 
on the other hand, could he agree with 
itre hon. and learned gentleman who 
brought forward these propositions, that 


the college wns so bad that it should be, 
done away. Whatever might be the 
opinion of the other directors iqion this 
subject, be should not stop to eonsider 
them ; but be felt, in liis own mind, that 
the college was not every thing that 
could be expected, nor what the court 
had a right to expect. But certaitily he 
thought that it was capable of being 
improved, and that very easily ; aud, 
tlierefoiv, he should be sorry to see it 
done away. There were many tbinus 
that presented tbcni^clves, which, in 
bis mind, were extremely ofTeiisive, and 
which, if leinovcd, would, in iiis opi- 
nion, remove eiery objection totUcc^W- 
lege. It appeared to him, iu the th>'t 
place, that, in looking to the whole 
matjageiiieiit of the college, the principal 
object of the professors .seemed to be, to 
secure appointments for themselves, with- 
out paying any regard to the discipline of 
the institniiun. Probably he might take 
an erroneous view of tlie subject, hut 
this was his fixed and deterinincd upiuiuu. 
He had tlie greatest respect hir the pro- 
fessors, as learned and respeelahlc men ; 
but still he must say that these geiiile- 
lueiit seemed to pay more respect to their 
own inrerests ami the dignity of their 
oirice iban to the most importiuit piU't 
of ilieir duty,— naqiely, a due altentiow 
to the discipline and manners of their 
pupils; for they appeared to eonsider, 
that when their lecture books were closed 
they hud aequilted tlieinselves of e\ery 
part of their duty, Fiom what he could 
learn of their conduct when out of their 
leetiiriug rooms, theie was a total absence 
of attention ro the demeanour and inorul 
conduct of their stiiih iits. This appeared 
to him to be the proiniiieul evil of the 
present sy.stein, ,and that iipiui which 
liiuged all the rows and rebellion.s whieii 
had unfortunately taken place in the 
rollege. Jf the profe.'^sor.H had been more 
atteiiiiie to tlie young men in iiiipi(»ving 
their social qiialiue.s, by treating tlieiji 
with kindne.ss ami eonde^censioll, iii.stead 
of treating tiumi with harshness aud hau- 
teur, as if they were a class of beings 
beneath the notice of so dignided a poi- 
son age as a profe.ssor, he was |)crfectly 
per>uaded that none of thc.'ie complaints 
would have ari'ten. Young men wero 
naturally suscept.bie of kimlnes.<i, as well 
as of good example, — and he ventured to 
say, that if the professors liml any thing 
like that fatherly feeling wliieli onglit 
to belong to men in such situatioti.s iuid 
had treated their pupils with more kiml- 
nc.’^s, they would lia\c proiluced for 
themselves that esteem ami affection 
upon which sincere rc.ipert and veneration 
for romstituted authority like theirs must 
he. founded. For his part, he had always 
found that the nio.st effectual way of go- 
veruing human nature, as well as all other 
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creatures, was by treating it with hiiid- 
wss and good nature. The want of these 
qualities in the professors had been the 
ruin of the college. M r. Professor iM a! t h us 
had talked a good deal about kindness nnd 
attention to the students, and all that 
sort of thing; but did he practice what 
he preached? If he had, he (Mr. K.) 
would venture to say that there would 
have been no occasion for his {tamphlet, 
l>ecniLsc he was tlioroughly convinced that 
if there had been real kindncs.s and real at- 
tention shewn to the lads of the college, a 
principle of gratitude and of affection 
would have bound them to their iiuistfrs. 
The fact was that the |»rofessors were 
too high ; they were swelled up with too 
much of their own (onscquence. Tliey 
could not come down from their high 
stations, and they treated young fellows 
of eighteen or nineteen as the arraiitest 
schoolboys. In short, they would never 
come down from the dignity of the jiro- 
ft;ssor*8 chair: they were always the 
professor, and nothing else. If they had 
attended a little more to the boys in their 
private and leisure hours, and been a 
little more familiar and kind with them, 
the college never could liavo been in that 
state of which so niu<'h complaint luul 
been made. Had they changed their tone 
and manner, and acUd moie like parents 
than tyrants, they would have gained the 
affections of the young men, and they 
would have s<‘cu red suboidinatiou in the 
college, from principle, rather than from 
rernir : but the fact w;is, they would not 
condescend to become ac({uainted with the 
boys ill privacy, and comsequeutly they 
never knew their merits ;is social beings, 
'Fhere was one very remarkable circuin- 
ataiice, wbich seemed to him to be extra- 
ordinary ami unmeouiitablc, namely, that 
in all these rows tlieie Wius not one pio- 
fessor who .stood forward to try if he 
could stop them : ami although there w'cre 
fiuir or lire of the hoys well disjuised, and 
ready to join them in their efforts for that 
purpo.n‘, still the lows were allowed to go 
on as if the professors were not there to 
do what they might. This was an undis- 
puted fact. I-le remembered a pietty 
passage in Virgil,* which he could not 
immediately qtiote, but the sense of it 
was, “ When the court were ail in riot 
and coiri'uc.ion, not a respectable man ap- 
peared.’* So it was ill this ca.se,— when 

• We prc&iunc, the hon. director alluded to 
the fulUiwing passage — 

A(, vduti niagno in populo quum fsaipe co*otUi cat 
Srditio, ajeviujuc anixnis ignobUc wulgws j 
Jamque faces ci saxa volant; furorarma miniatrat: 
Turn pictatc graveni nc merit is ai foi le virum quem 
ConapeacCie, silcni, arrectiaque auribna tutant j 
lUe fCfiil Uiciia anlmoa ct piclora luiiktl. 


the college was all in uproar not a resi 
pectable professor made his appearance^ 
He hoped, however, the professors W0U||| 
see that they had been a little too Wgj,^ 
and that they would now see the policy 
of ob.scrving a different practice towa^^ 
the students. But there was another 
which was productive of equally 
cdiiseqnences, namely, the horrible gyg. 
tern upon which the laws of the col|^g^ 
Averc administered. The statutes of 
college were abominable ; he could uq^ 
end arc tlicin ; and he was astoiiig^i^^l 
how they could liave got upon Paper* 
The consequences produced by them 
were dreadful as they affected the j^te. 
rests of the Company. One of the laws 
of the college was, that no yomig 
who had been in the army Oj. 
his country could be admitted iutQ thia 
college. The army and navy, ihm-efore, 
of the country, were to be stigmatized 
and disgraced, by declaring that any man 
who had served his king and his country, 
ill either of tho.se services, was disqua-* 
Ilficd for the honor of serving the Ewt- 
India Company! Never was there any 
thing more ab.'jurd and injurious thatt 
this most extraordinary law. This was 
one of the college statutes ! How was, 
it followed up by tlie next > Why, anv 
young man having been expelled from the 
college could be employed in no othev 
situation in the Company*s establish* 
meats ! But this iniquitous law bad 
been 'so much discussed, and so justly 
coiidcmnnl, that he sliould not add any 
thing lurtlier to what had been said upou 
the subject. The tldrd wa.s still worse j 
fur a man iiiust be punished because he 
did not come forward and convict him* 
self? He had read an account of the 
liiqi;i«ition, but he declared to God that 
be had never read any thing so bad as 
tins. It was without apology, and bad 
not any principle of humanity, common 
sense, or ju.sticc, to support it. The 
(oinpany's poor unfortunate student^ 
were in such a dreadful state, that they 
had not even the chance which a triai 
afforded them of proving their inno- 
cence, but they niii.st be expelled the col** 
lege under the fiat of a professor, bcr 
cause they would not convict themselves^ 
iio that a young fellow at the age of 
eighteen, after having spent the roost 
valuable years of his lite in the college, 
was to be ruined, and all his pro.«pecU 
blasted, not because he was guilty of 
any offence proved against him, but be- 
cause he would not convict himself ; and 
this although he might be a young man 
of promising gem’us, and might after* 
wards be an oinament through life to 
bis conntjy. Surely this was not a princi- 
ple tube recommended in any institution. 
It seemed to him completely .to damo 
the chiiraclc^ of the college in this point 
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vievf. -It would be unuecessury for 
hion to lioint out any instances in which 
^is law might be applied with cruelty 
aad harshness. But iustaaces might oc- 
our that a very innocent young man 
might be brouglit into a scrape by his 
companion) and yet he was to be ruined 
because he could not prove his innocence. 
This was a principle that certainly ought 
not to be. 

U it was necessary that these harsh 
measui-es should be adopted towards 
theni) he would ask upon what principle 
of policy the C(»iiipany would trust the 
gorernmeut of India into such liands; 
for if these young me.ii were of so des> 
perate a character as to call for the enact- 
meut of such cruel and oppressive laws* 
they were not fit to be trusted with the 
patronage to which tliey were reconi« 
mended) still less to hold any responsi- 
ble situation. He would ask even the 
learned profeASor who had written this 
pamphlet) whether the course of treat- 
ment which the young men received in 
this iustitulioii would fit them for the 
character of ministers of public justice, 
and for all the otiier functions for carry- 
ing on the machine of government. 

A great deal had been said about the 
ebaiacter and plan of this institution. 
Some said it was to be a school, others 
^*aid it was to be a college, and he believ- 
ed some gentlemen called it a university. 
But for his part, he really could not ini- 
«lcrstaiul what it w'as, — {Applause ,) — It 
was a sort of non-descript. Uiuloubted- 

it never was intended to be a school. 
But probably the correct phra'=c was a se- 
minary ^ partahing of the nature of a 
ftchool and a college. But whatever it 
was, it was the duty of the Company to 
take care that the young men wiio were 
consigned to receive their education then* 
should have their characters and their 
minds formed upon sucli a plan, ns should 
fit them for the great theatre upon which 
they were destined to act ; and it was for 
tlie court to deUTiniiie whether the laws 
which he had pointed out were such as 
fonded to produce this effect. 

With respect to the pamphlet of which 
flic court had lieard so much, he could 
only say that he had a very higli rc>pcct 
for the learned professor as a learned man ; 
but he must declare, in his opinion, that 
although th.it learned gcnilem in liaJ de- 
scended iubi a good deal of minute detail, 
and hail told the piihlic a g<iod deal of 
truth, yet he must say, in his conscience, 
that he thought the learned gentleman liad 
not told tlie whole truth. Tlieie was one 
thing in the learned genl1emaii*s pamphlet 
which struck him to be open to considera- 
Ue objection. He talked a good deal 
about making statesmen, and spoke of tlie 
advantages of the college with a view to 
this object. But every thing which re- 


lated to commercial knowledge he seemed 
to treat with the highest contempt, us ut- 
terly incompatible with the char.ietor of aa 
English Statesman. Now he must take 
the liberty of saying, that the learned gen* 
tleinau had taken a very cri oncoiis esti- 
mate of the qualifications of .*m English 
statesman: for lie (Mr. E«) would vcniure 
to say, that if an Englisii statesman was 
ignorant of those matters which related to 
the commerce of his countiy, he would 
make but a very miserable figure in poli- 
tics: but the Iccirucd gentleman was of 
opinion that commerce w'as too grovelling 
for the level of a statesman’s mind, if 
this observation was ridiculous as app)rt*d 
to a commercial company like this, how 
much more fallacious was it with rcforeiice 
to the British Islands, whose gloiy was 
founded in the superiority of their com- 
mercial knowledge and entorprize over tlie 
lest of their neighbours! 

Much had been said, 1ii the course of 
this debate, upon the subject of the. esta- 
blishment of I.<ord Wellesley’s college in 
India. Now he would fairly slate what 
were the motives that aetmited the Com- 
pany in the suppression of that eollege. 
In the first pliwe, tliey were alarmed at 
home at the enormous expense whieh 
the inaiiitcnanee of surh a (*ollege must 
cost. They Imd never tlioiiglit of build- 
ing a college in India, beeaiisc.of the 
great ex)K!iise whieh must he incurred in 
erecting an institution of that kind at so 
great a distauee from home. But they felt the 
iorce ot all tlie rea.sons whidi liarl iiidnced 
Lord Wellesley to undertake that .splendid 
scheme, 'fliey felt the disadvantage of 
sending out young men at so tender an age 
that it was impossible, in the nature of 
things, that their iiiiiid.s could be sulficient- 
ly formed or have imbibed enough of an 
Kiii'fipiMn education, to qualify them for the 
duties, which they were likely to be called 
upon to discharge. Keeling the weight of 
these objet'tions, long before Lord Welles- 
ley’s eoll.'gc was :uiopter], they had deter- 
mined upon establishing an institution in 
this country which .should atford the young 
men tlie advantiure of giving them that eda- 
CiUion at home which it was not likely they 
could receive under the same favourable 
circuinstanecs in India. The court of direc- 
tors, therefore, having adopted this plan, 
saw no necessity for continuing the 
Calnittacolle.r. These were the grounds 
upon which they had actcil, conceiviug that 
their servants would receive a great deal 
more improvement at home. They had no 
splenetic feelings in what they liarl done ; 
and they only acted from a conscientious 
belief that they were studying the interest 
of the Company’s territories. 

He had no further observations to make 
at this late hour of the day. It was his 
conscientious opinion, however, that under 
proper regulations the college would be- 
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come a most excellent institution ; and nity of turning their minds to this sub* 
of all the regnlatioiis that seemed to him ject. 

mast necessary for adoption was that Mr. hinnaird rose to explain. He 
wiiich he had |>o:nterl out, rcspcrtiiig the wished to set himself right with the court 
demeanour of the professors towards their upon one point. An lion, director (Mr. 
pupils. To this he most earnestly called Pattison) had misrepresented altogether 
the attention of those learned gentlemen an expression of his (Mr. K.’s) whicl), 
themselves ; thinking as he did. that a little if it went forth without contradiction, 
more kindness and condescension, on their would go to> bdie the very first feeling in 
paj*i would prevent the ivcnrivnce of thasc the whole of tli is proceeding. Thehon.* 
disorders which the Company had so much gentleman made use of the expression 
occasion to lanieiii. For llic reasons he ** ddvnda est Carthago’* as a proof that 
had thus stated, he should ceiiainly vote for he (Mr. K.) was desirous of pulling dotvii 
titeorigiiial question. — {Cries of question ! this fX)ilege ; hut the hoii. gentleman had 
fuestUm /) totally misstated the use to which he ap- 

Tln* Chairman rose and said that he plied that observation, for he had used 
should not detain the court for more tiian a that phrase in a very different .sense, 
minute. He rose mei-cly to say, th.it as He hoped the court would do him the jus- 
thcre was - a difference of opinion in the tice to recollect, that in his speech of a 
court of direciors upon points respecting former day he said lie was not desirous 
tlie college ; and as that ditforence of opi- of destroying the college ; that, on the 
fiion was the subject of discussion in a for- contrary, so gnnit was his respect for all 
mer, .md on the present occasion, it was institutions of learning, that if there 
quite unnecessary for him to say that those was the ixinotest possibility of any good 
points which really deserved the notiee of resulting from this institution, he should 
life directois, with a view to future reguU- withhold the destroying hand, however 
tmu, would at their mo>t fonvenieut op- great the abuse that might be proved 
portuuity, be the subject ot ilieir invesri- ag.iinst it. lUit he said, at the same tium, 
gittion. But as there was no dificiimcc of that wliile he permitted the college to 
opinion «s to the impolicy of suppoiting the exi.>t under these circuinstancc.s, lie pro- 
present motion as now brought forward, he tested against the compulsory clause which 
entertained a hope that that motion would required all persons to go there ; for 
not ho prei-sed tor the decision of the court, this was the great objection upon which ■ 
As to the minor points which had been he took his ground: and he then said that 
dwelt upon, it was quite eonipelent for the if he was answerwi, “ tliat then, in that 
court of dircetors to take them into their case, no persons would go there** — ko 
cmisideracioti, and suggest such remedies replied, that that was tantamount tor de* 
as the nature of the case seemed to require, stroying the college, and in that sense he 
M ('assured the court that there was no- ** delettfla est Carthago.** 

tlia’iig wliich tiwi directors had more at (To be continued.) 

heart than to see tlie college placed on 

ihat footing which would give satisfaction Errata. — T he reatler is i*equpsted to 

to all parties. At present the diicctors siihstitule the word convictions for ror- 
were engaged in more liiiportunt coit- rections, in page 2^5,1.21, col. 1 — ant^ 
Perils ; but they should lose no opi>onu- for wuiny, in page 268, 1. 31, 2d col, * 
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The Hindu College was opened .lanu- glass and the Venetian blinds by which it 
ary 20th. All the scliolars assembled were was shaded. Another of a siniil.'ir des- ' 

twenty; present, the lloiioruble the Chief crip:ioii was exposed from a window fac* 

Justice, Mr. I lariiigtnn, hir. Loring, Mr. ing the north, but \cry little difference 
Banies, with a number of the principal wa.s occasioned by the aspect, 
natives. The notes marking d.iys of ceremony 

— are particularly interesting, and might 

'fhe kindness of a triend enables us to with much advantage be extended inlet 

publish an .account of the variation.s of at- Chinese Fasti. ^ 

mo.spheric temperature at Canton, during 1815. 
the first six mouths of 1815 ; the observa- Jan, 

lions wore made by a gentleman of the 9 67 6.5 The extremes of tern- 

factory by me.'ins of a thermometer, placed perature are marked. F.iir. ' 
outside a .^outheru window, between the 10 69 - 65 Pair. “ ‘ 
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12 

G8 

64 

Fair. 

15 

(>8 

71 

Do. 

20 

46 

54 

Do. 

25 

57 

66 

Rain. 

29 

53 

56. 

On this day being 


.the 20th of the 12th moon, the seals of 
iill the offices of the Chinese government 
are locked up, and a kind of liberty pre- 
vails, as no person can be taken into cus- 
tody during this period, except for some 
of the higher offences. 

31 50 53 

Feb. 

1 45 51 Fair. On this day 

is a procession in which girls in shevvy 

dresses are carried tlirough the inercliant's 
hongs and other places. This ceremony 
is explained to us English in our corrupt 
jargon, as elm ctiining chimy i. e. salut- 
ing the spring (of the year). 

2 45 hO Rain. On this day 

the inferior mandarins use the privilege 
of being carried in the same mode, and 
with the same marks of dignity as the 
Viceroy of Foo yuen. 

5 42 47 Rain. 

0 45 51 Cloudy. Comtuence- 

inent of the Chinese new year, the 20th 
of Kea King. 

10 51 58 Fair. About six 

o'clock this morning, a Ora broke out 
near Ququa's house, and burnt on both 
sides of the street. The houses op[iositc 
Ququa’s were built against the Company’s 
wall, and the Ore threatened to commu- 
nicatf; to Mr. Ball's and Sir G. Staunton’s 
rooms. 

11 51 04 Cloudy. Anniversa- 

ry of the death of Kieng-loiig the last 
Emperor. 

For several days past, a number of beg- 
gars, both men and women, have been 
about, pestering the hongs, &c. They 
are said to come down from Nanking au- 
ndally, and to pay but little respect to the 
niandiirhies. They have much resem^ 
hlance in manner to Chinese gypsies, 

15 43 49 Rain. 

18 45 55 Rain. About this 

time, say, from the 1st to 15th day of the 
first moon, every child almost that you 
meet has a lantern in his hand ; these are 
preparatory to the festival of lanterns on 
the 15tli, they are of all shapes and sizes. 
Fishes, fowls, rabbits, &c. Many are 
circular, and made of paper of various co- 
lours, and the light hung upon gymbals, 
so as to form a revolving lamp, and roll 
without spilling the oil. ' 

23 55 42 Rain bard. 

28 54 48 To day, 20lh of Ist 

moon of the Chinese year, the seiils of of- 
fice are unlocked, and delivered to the re- 
spective offleera. 

You will- sec we have had a most un- 
pleasant seasonMiideed we are as back- 
ward as you were in England last year ; 
the camelHas are all spoilt in b1oom-*-t}ie 
No. 21. 


inoutaus are thrown back beyond their 
usual time, and are not yet in blossom, 
and the loquats which should be nearly 
ripe, are scarce bigger than gooseberries, 
and quite green. 

State of tfte Thfrfmmeter at the Co* 
lomho Library, 
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Feb. 

7 A.M. 

Noon. 

3 P.M. 

8 P.M. 

12 

77 

82 

82 

78 

14 

78 

82 

80 

78 

16 

79 

80.§ 

82 

78 

18 

78 

81 

79§ 

7.5 

20 

77 

79 

80 

79 

- 22 

79 

82 

82 

72 

25 

80 

80 

80 

79 

30 

78 

79 

80 

78 

March 

1 

78 

80 

80 

78 ■ 

4 

78 

80 

80 

78 


The number of persons vaccinated in 
the dilicrent districts of Ceylon, during 
the >eaL' IBIG, amounted to. nineteen 
thousand five hniidied and tliirly. Dr. 
C. Farrell is Superintendant General of 
V'aecination. .1. A. Stuizer, Esq. Dr. Hob- 
.•<on, and H. Marshall, Esq. arc District 
ISiiperintciidatits. 

We have much pleasure in observing, 
that the number of subjects included in 
this return cxcchmI those of last year by 
twr» thousand tliree hundred and sixteen, 
and that the increase is owing to the in- 
troduction of the remedy among the in- 
habitmirsuf the Kandyati provinces. Great 
diineiiltie.s at first opposed the attempt ; 
the jiiilieious (‘xertious of the siipcrin- 
tendants of the interior, districts, however, 
at last prevailed. The Kamlynu chiefs 
and headmen were induced to allow them- 
selves to be vaccinated ; the people as 
usual followed their rulers. Much still 
remains to he clfected ; objeetions and 
oppositions will no doubt be raised; 
they Ctaiinot avail, however, but in a very 
iiai’iow circle .igain.st jndjciuus and cau- 
tious efforts, whose sole origin and pur- 
pose is the benefit of those who tye the 
immediate judges. 

Description of a small tt'orm found com* 
monly at Port Jackson, 

One of these little crustaceous anipials, 
at its extreme stretch, is an inch and-onc- 
eighth long; but by tbe peculiar elasticity 
of its joints, thirteen in number, from the 
head to the hinder extremity having a 
power of contracting itself, would on 
the slightest disturbance become reduced 
to half an inch — the he«id, examined in 
the sun with a good magnifying glass, bore 
much resemblance to that of the Austral- 
a^iao locust in shape, but was of a clear 
rcd| and fitim the thinness of the cnticlo 
that covered k, exhibited tbe inner or- 
gans with a transparent brilliancy. From 
VoL. IV. 2 R 
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tht*'j(^nl nearest the head to tlie seventh 
joint, the iKwly was dark and opaque, 
fioiii thence to the tail, it gradually l)C- 
eanie more diaphanous, with a yellowish 
tinge. On each of the three first joints 
from the head were two legs, a good deal 
reseiubling ill sha|)e the extremities of a 
spider's not forked, these were white and 
transpnmit in tlie sun, and with them it 
performed its retrograde luovciiients with 
feteility ; its hiiidei legs arc nut more than 
half tiic length of the others, being only 
useful in a projectile inorcmeiit. llicsc 
hinder legs, if so they may be called, hai'e 
the appearance of a subs lance purely car- 
ilagiiiouh, very short, thick at the inser- 
tion, and terminating in a sh-irper point. 
Of tliCiie there arc eight, two to each 
hdnt, commencing at tlui second from the 
tail ; at the extremity of the tail itself 
are placed two similar, hut much larger 
and st longer feet, or rather piougs, from 
the projectile streiigtli of wliich the little 
animal derives its chief celerity. In its 
external formation it resembles the ecii- 
li|)cdc, ha\ing a brown crust or shell ufiori 
the back, but much rounder and more 
elevated when in mutioii, and wholly dif- 
fering from that noxious reptile in size 
as well as in its haimlcss properties. 


crawl away, but w’erc severed with an 
axe, and supposed to be killed ; one of 
the reptiles, liowever, that had been cut 
asunder in the middle was alive the next 
nioriiiug, and darted it.s tongue out at tlie 
approach of one of Mr. Cubitt’s sons, 
who then pat a (leriod to its existence.-* 
South Wales, 

HoRsr.s OF Persia. 

Extract of a iHtrr, dated Tabriz, 23d 
Nov. 1815. 

Last Thursday I rode a Turkoman 
horse, twelve years old fi-om Tabriz to Ma- 
raud and hack, being a distance of eighty- 
two miles in twelve hours, having to asceud 
a hill of six miles in length on niy return^ 
I perforinefl this for a Ix't of three hun- 
dred and fifty tumunds ; 1 had fourteen 
hours to do it in. 'Hie horse, I am sorry 
to say, died a few Imurs after he was taken 
to the .Mablc ; this will however enable 
you to judge what animals of that des- 
cription are capable of. I suppose 1 could 
not. have weighed less than seventeen 
stone, having no other saddle than a heavy 
cavalry cme to ride on. I am sorry I can- 
not give you any Europe news, in conse- 
quence of nothing of importance having 
been received here the last montlu Let- 


Eaktiiouake in China. 

Extract of ft letter, dated hJacao, 
March 13, 1817. — « On the 28th of 
.laiiuajy, (about three o'clock iti the 
inornitig,) we experienced two shocks 
of an earthquake. The latter of which 
was so powerful as to shake doivn some 
of the cutliug of the room in which 1 
slept. I wiis awakened by the eflbct of 
the first shock, which much i’e.<;emh]cd 
the motion occasioned by a stage-coach 
passing iiiiiuediatuly under one’s window', 
ill the dead of night. The second shock 
was more abrupt than the former.— On 
thc5tli of February, we were again visited 
by the shocks of an earthquake, but they 
Were not so sensibly ftyi as those on the 
2Htli of January. A native, w'ho resides 
aimut thirty miles from Mncoa, informed 
me, that, at his place of ivsidence, the 
shocks of the 28th of January were so 
powerful, that the doors of the house 
marie a great noise. 'ITie natives were 
imable to account for so singular a pheno- 
menon, and many imagined that people 
were breaking into their houses.” 

Two .snakes, measuring about thirteen 
iuches each, were some time ago discovered' 
in a log of firewood, in the yard of Mr. Cii- 
bitt’s bouse in George-street, close to tlie 
back door. This being the winter season, 
they were probalily in a state of torpor, 
or must have been disturbed by the previ- 
ous rude imHion of the wood, As soon 
ad they were exposed they endeavoured (o 


ters from Russia mention that war be-r 
tween Turkey aiuhtbat power appears In- 
evitable.”— We insert the above merely as 
a specimen of the capacities of a fine 
brute. 

(lENTOO Gram MAR. 

A Gentoo ('I'alagu) Grammar and Dic- 
tionary are advertised separately in the 
Aladras papers. The Grammar was ex- 
pected to be ready for deliveiy on or be- 
fore 5th April, at six star Pagodas a co- 
py, handsomely bound. The Vocabulaiy 
Gentoo into English was expected to be 
issued not later than the end of August. 

Mr. John Mason Good, F.R.S. will 
commence bis course of Lectures on Na- 
sology, Medical Nomenclature, and the 
Theory, Principles and Practice of Me-, 
dieiue, on Monday, Sept. 29, 1817, at the 
Crown and Bolls Rooms, Chancery Lane. 
The coarse will rather exceed three 
months, and be repeated three times a 
year. From the eompreheusiveness of the 
subject a Lecture will be given daily in- 
stead of every other day, as is the com- 
mon practice. ‘ The Introductory Lecture 
win commence at ba!( past three o’clock 
iu the afternoon. The subsequent Lec- 
tures ^ eight iu tbe morning. The 
mer will be open to tbe Medical public, 
iuciuding Medical Pupils^ by tickets to be 
had gratuitously at any of tbe Medical 
Booksellers of ttm metropoUa; where the 
terms foe the Leetum may also be known. 
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NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

Colonel Wilkes lias published the sc- 
<;oud nud third volumes of his Historical 
Sketches of the South of India. 

Thu Cliristiaii Faith stated and explain- 
ed, i|u a course of Practical Lectures on 
soiue of the leading Doctrines of the Gos- 
pel* By the Bev. H. C. O’Donnoghue. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. (id. 

Also, Early Piety, a Sermon addressed 
to Youth. By tlic Same. Price 6*d. 

Walks In Oxford ; comprising an Ori- 
ginal, Historical, and De^^crlptlvc Account 
of the Colleges, Halls, and Public Build- 
ings of the University : with an Introduc- 
tory Outline of the Academical History of 
Oxford. I'n which are added, a concise 
History and DescHptioti of the City, aud 
Delineations in the Environs of Oxford. 
Illustrated by thirteen Engravings, and a 
large Map. By W. M. Witde. 2 vols. 8vo. 
I6i. boards, or in one vol. l2ino. Price 8s. 

A Picturesque Tour through France, 
Switzerland, on the Banks of the Rhine, 
and through port of the Netherlands, in 
the year 1816. Illustrated by four Maps, 
descriptive of • the Route. 8vo. I2a. 
boards. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
intended a? an Introduction to the Science, 
for the U 2 «e of Vouug Persons, and others 
not Gonyersaot witli the Mathematics. 
Accompanied by Platc.s, numerous Dia- 
grams, and a copious Index. By William 
Phillips, Author of Outlines of Minera- 
logy and Geology, and of an Elenicntary 
Introduction to Miueruiogy. 12ino. 6.s. 
6d. boards. 

Thu Scxageuai'ian ) or, the Recollec- 
tions of a Literary Life. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Is. boards. 

An Abridgement of Univcr.^1 Histoiy, 
commencing with the Creation, and carried 
down to the Peace of Paris in 1763; in 
which the ne.sccnt of all Nations from 
tlieir common Antestor is iiaccd, the 
course of Colonization Is marked, the Pro- 
grass of the Alts and Sciences noticed, 
and the whole Story of Mankind is review- 
ed, as oonnccted with the moral Gaverii- 
ment of tlie World, and the rcvfealed Dis- 
pensation. By the Rev. K. W. Whitaker, 
Rector of St. MildretVs, Canterbiiiy. 2 
vols. 4to. £'8 8s. boards. 

Dr. Watkln's Memoirs! df the Rt. Hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan; the Second 
and concluding Part, embellished with a 
Andy engraved Portrait of the preScot 
Mrs. Sheridan, after Sir Joshua R^nblds. 
4to. £l lls. 64. 

A Topograpbietd History of Stafford- 
shire; including its Agriculture, Mines, 
and Manufactures ; Blenioh'S Of eminent 
Natives^ Scatistleal 'Fables, and every 
Species of luforUtation connected irith 


the Local History of the County. With a 
succinct Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the Staffordshire Potteries. Ct mi pi led 
from the most Authentic Souiees. By 
William Pitt. 8vo. £l 5s. boards. Royal 
paper, £l L5s. 

A Botanical Description of British 
Plants, ill the Midland Counties, particu- 
larly of those iu the Ncigtibourhood of 
Alcester; with occasional Notes and Ob- 
servations: to wliicli is prefixed, a short 
Iiitroduetioii to the S^udy of Botany, and 
to the Knowledge of the principal Natu- 
ral Orticrs. lly T. Purtuii, ISiirgeou, 
Alcester. 2 vols. £l boards. 

General Zoology ; or, Systeniatm Na- 
tural History. Comnieuced by the late 
George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. &c. With 
Plates trom the first Auiliorliies and most 
select Specimens, engraved priueipalJy by 
Mrs. GriHith. Vol. 10, 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. 
boards. Royal paper, £3 16s. 

The Lament of Tasso. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Byron. Kvo. Is. 6d. 

The (Official Navy List fjr August. 
12mo. Is. 6d. 

IN THE PRESS. 


The First Part of Volume. I of the 
Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Gcogiaphieal 
Dictionary ; comprising a complete Body 
of Geography, Physical, Politiciil, Sta- 
tistical, and Comit^ercial. 

A New General Al las ; constructed from 
the latest Authorities ; by A. Arrowsinith, 
exhibiting the Boundaries and Divisions, 
(ilso tlic Chains of Mountains, and other 
Geographical Features, of all the known 
Countries in the ivorld. Comprehended 
ill Fifty-three Maps from Original Draw- 
ings, royal 4lo. Price £l IGs. half-bouad. 

The Ediuhiirgh Animal Register, for the 
Year 1815. 8vo. £l Is. boards. 

'I'hc Life of Richard Watson, Lord 
Bishop of Lniidalf, written by himself ut 
different intervals, and revised in 1814. — 
Published by his Son, Richard Watsoi;, 
LL.B. Prebendary of Luiulaff and Wells* 

Mr. Accum has iu the press, Chyiuical 
Amusements ; comprising a series of cu«i 
rinus and iiistriictivc cXjicriments easily 
performed, and iiiiatteiidud by danger. 

Metnorra on European and Asiatic Tur* 
key, from the manuscript joiirnUls of mo- 
dern travrllcrs iu those couutries, edited 
by R. Walpole, will soon appear in a 
quarto volume, tlldstrated by plated. 

The Pocticad KeiAbtns and Memoirs of 
the late Dr. JOhtt Leyden, arc preparing 
for publication. 


Mr. Hogg win goon jmblish the fifth 
edition of ^ Okeeft's Wake, illustrated 
by the artists of ^inbargh. 

The Eittay on Public Credit, by DfiVitt 
Haute, Is reprinting,, witli oWrvatlons 
ofi the dotmd and pit^hetfc hatttre of JU 


principles. 
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CALCITITA. 

The following extracts from the Cal- 
cutta and Madras papers will in the inter- 
val of the arrival of the regular official re- 
port afford some idea of the progiess and 
nature of the attack ou the strong hold of 
Matrass. 

This is a rectangular work, situated 
seven hniidml and iifty yards from the 
fort, in form nearly a s(iuare, five hun- 
dred by four hundred and eighty yards, 
with nine circular bastions, and a pictty 
good ditch. Of the bastions, three are in 
the west face, one in the north, and one 
ill the south. There arc no guns in it: 
all being kept in the fort. Our picquets 
were advanced within two hundred yards 
of it. The camp was distant about two 
thousand yards. No casualties had taken 
])lace. There was occasional sniping 
from the Kuttera on the picquets. The 
weather was cold and rainy. At mid-day 
the thermometer stood at 52*'. As late 
as the 20th, officers liavc been permitted 
to approach tlie foit; but from the mo- 
ment of the advance of the picquets they 
were kept at arms lengih, 'A protracted 
icsistanee was expected. 

Lcttj'rs fiom Colonel Walker’s camp 
of thc ’21st ultimo, Intorm us that the 
division of the army under his command 
was in readiness to march to the Head 
Quarters of the Hydrabad Subsidiary 
Force, ip consequence of the proximity 
of the licngal relief under Colonel Adams. 
Tlie latter was expected to reach Colonel 
Walker's camp about the .Id instant. 
■Hie Bengal troops, we understand, have 
already occtqiied all the posts to the east- 
ward of Housseahad. 

The preparations are complete for the 
field force in the Doab, 'Hie army was in 
motion towards Matrass. This place is 
situated about IH miles from the town of 
Coel, near the fortress of Atlygliur, and 
is of great strength. The troops were 
expected to sit down before Matrass on 
the I2th ultimo, and resistance was expec- 
ted, asDyaram had scntqtf all the wo- 
men, and filled up tfie wells within three 
miles, of the fort. The sappers and mi- 

in this fortress are said to be the best 
in Iqdia. Dijaram has invented stone 
shrapnels t whiph are said to answer. — 
Tlic following letter gives some details of 
the expedition. 

Our troops and warlike stores will 
soon be in .sight of Matrass — General 
Marahall, with the 24th dregoops and 4 
battailous with thejr 6 pounders, and 
Captain Roberts' corps of irregular 
horse. Also the Meerut troops, con- 
sisUpgoftwo troops horse artillery, coin- 


manded by Major Brook and Captain 
Boileau, under Major Pennington, H. M« 
8th L, D. From Muttra, Majors Generals 
Donkin and Brown, with the 3d and 7tli 
regiments N. C. and fifteen companies N. 
1.500 of Captain Cunningham's Irregular 
Horse— will arrive and take ground before 
the town and fort of Matrass on the 
morning of the 12!h instant. The Muttra 
troops march on the morning of the 
loth. Mr. J. Shakespeare, superinten- 
dent of police, accompanies General 
Marshall’s division from .Myiipoory, and 
will it is supposed officiate as the agent of 
Government— Capt. H. C. Smyth and 
Lieutenant Taylor, of Engineers, pro- 
ceed from Agra to Muttra to accompany 
that division. General Donkin and suite 
were at Agra on the 7th, and it was in- 
tended the ladies should remain there. 
The train from Cawnpore did not march 
till the 5th, and would not reach Matrass 
for some days after the other troops.*' 
The following is assorted by the Cal- 
cutta editor to be a more correct and de- 
tailed account than any tliat has yet ap- 
peared of the previous negociations for 
the delivery of the Fort, and the subse- 
quent operations for its investment. 

As intimated in my last, that fort 
was completely invested on the 12th, and 
the o]>tiou was given to the commandant, 
Dya Ram, to surrender on certain pre- 
.scribed terms, or to stand the result of a 
siege. At first he appeared resolved on 
embracing the former alternative. On the 
evening of the 13th, he sent a message 
into camp declaring his readiness to 
deliver up the place. A detachment, con- 
sisting of two grenadier companies with 
an engineer officer, was accordingly sent 
to take imssfssion ; but after waiting se- 
veral liours outside the gate, it was forced 
to returu iu consequence of the Raja hav- 
ing changed his mind. The siqcerity of 
his proposals now began to be suspected ; 
but Geueral Marshall, willing to spare the 
unnecessary effusion of blood, allowed 
him a little further time for consideration, 
Negociations were commenced anew ; a 
second tender of submission was made ; 
and . the second grenadier battalion was 
actually paraded to marcli up to the gate, 
wjhep intelligence arriyed of the Raja hav- 
ing a second time forfeited his word. 

The garrison is now said not to ex- 
ceed. two thousand five hundred, regular 
soldiers, llic outer fort has twenty bas- 
tions. Tlie.se are very liigh .and 'Strong; 
and are guarded by forty-five pieces of 
artillery. The ditch is ninety feet broad 
and seveuty-five feet deep, with five feet 
of water. The besieging force occupies 
distinct positions ip frqnt oftho 
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tort. The Cawnpore division, under the 
per&onal command of General l\lai-shall, 
ia posted to theKast; the Muttra divi- 
sion, uhder Major General Donkin, to tlie 
west; and the M'eerut division, under 
Major General T. Drown, to the south. 
The ground for the bajtteric^^ had already 
been chosen, and preparatory steps to 
their erection taken. The train from 
Cawnpore and Agra would reach camp on 
the 19th, the guns would open on the 
20tli, and the fort in all probability fall 
within a very few davs. The train con- 
sisted of fifty mortars and howitzers, 
and twenty, twenty-four, and eighteen 
pounders. The Agra pioportion crossed 
the Jumna on the Wilii. We regret to 
learn that on the Tirh or 1 3th one of the. 
picqiictswas fired upon, and Lieutenant 
White of his Majesty's 24l1i dragoons 
wounded, hy the inhabitants of a village 
in the vicinity of the fort. The village 
was immediately burnt. Very heavy rain 
fell in that neighbourhood on the 17tii 
and 18th. 

“ The General now thinking it neces- 
sary to put a stop to this unsatisfaefory 
state of suspense, ordered down tlie gal- 
lopers of his Majesty’s 24th dragoons, iind 
fired a shot into tlie fort, by way of indi- 
cation that all pacificatoiy parley was now 
at an end. In the evening of the 14tli, 
Dya Rain sent a vakeel iiuo camp, warn- 
ing ail persons to keep at a distance from 
the fort, under pain of being fired upon ; 
and an order was ininiediately issued, pro- 
hibiting officers from advancing Iwyowl the 
picquets. Previously to this many indivi- 
duals had gone quite up to the ditch. The 
wavering of Dya Ram can only be account- 
ed for satisfactorily on the supposition of 
the existence of two partiesin the garrL^on. 
Accordingly, many letters assure us, that 
Dya Ham, old, infirm, and sick, is ex- 
tremely desirous of securing comfort to 
his latter days, and transmitting his pos- 
fiessioiis to his family, by any sacrifice. 
His two sons again, young men, high in 
blood and spirits, declare that it would lie 
disgraceful to give up such a fortress with- 
out a previous struggle for its inainlc- 
iiaiice. The elder, a lad of twenty, hav- 
ing procured two lacks of rupees, from 
his motlier, paid up the arrears of the 
garrison on the 14th, and made them 
swear to defend the place to the utmost 
extremity." 

The Journal of the latest date men- 
tions a report that Dyaram had given up 
all idea of resistance, and that our army 
would be immediately put in possession of 
the fortress of Hatrass. This report, 
however,* was not cousklered to be enti • 
tied to great credit. Major General Sir 
John Horsford had joined the army in 
the Doab. 

The Nagpore force is likely to be dis- 
l4ibuted into cantonments in the foUowiQg 


manner:— the 1st halt. 18th Native In- 
fantry, and 2d battalion 23d Native In- 
fantry, to be posted under tiie eominaud 
of Lieutenant Goloiici M. Jub- 

bulporc, ten miles nnrtli of the Nnrbud- 
da; the 1st battalion 23d Native Infan- 
try, and 1st. battalion 22d Native Infan- 
try, at Goliajpoor, twenty-six miles from 
lloshniigabad; and at the latter place. 
Colonel Adain.s with the remainder of the 
division. 

Dispatches over-land ' from India have 
been -i“eccivi'd at the Eivst' India Houw, 
from tlu' Governor of Boinhay, dated 
March 22d, amt coinmuniiate the' im- 
portant. intelligence of the taking of the 
fin‘tre.ss of Hatrass hy the Britisli army. 

A heavy bombard incut wa.s commenced, 
ami the Cougieve rockets were used with 
terrible ettivt ; one- of whicii, falling oil 
the magazine, oct'asioiieil a tremendoiiH 
explosion, which destroyed nuniliers of 
the gatrisoii of Hatrass. At II o'clock 
at night the Raja, seeing his hopeless si- 
tuation, fled with 1,000 cavalry. Tip? 
tide of men that fled trom the fort pre- 
vented the gates being siiut. Tlie British, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, 
ni.died into the fort and captm^ed it. 
Major-General Brown pursued Dyaram 
with his cavalry. It is imagined that the 
Prince has fled to Moorsaio, a fortress 
about fen miles from Hatrass, and which 
is next to be attacked. Our loss by 
the fire of the enemy was inconsi- 
derable. Lieutenant Coiirtland was the 
only oIBcer wounded. The Bombay go- 
vernment liad not received the oificial ac- 
counts; but the .substance of the details 
we fiavc given was coiniuiinicatcd to titat 
government by a private letter, and may, 
therefore, Itaving been made the subject 
of an over-land dispatch, be considered 
aiithcntie. The conduct, of Siudia, in the 
counhmunce he has given Rio Doss in his 
hostile dispositions tow^ards the British, 
is mucli blamed. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Jan, \hth, 
\%\7 General Orders. --hi a general 
court martial, held at Hyderabad, ou the 
28tli day of October, iii the year of our 
Lord One Thou.saud Eight Hundred and 
Si.\tccn, Lieutenant John Webb, of his 
Majesty's 86tli regiment of foot, was ar- 
raigned upon the undermentioned chaises, 
viz. 

1. For coming to the mess of his Ma- 
jesty’s 86tli regiment, to a public dinner, 
whilst in the Surgeon’s report and in sick 
quarters, on or about the IBtli of March, 
1816.. 

' 2. for horsewhipping bis cook,^ and diiu 
obeying my orders, by not paying jthc scr- 
vant.bis wages when sent by me, with the 
Adjutant of the regiment for that purpose, 
on or about the 2d September instant. 
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3. For coining to my qaarterr, (his 
Commandiug Officer’s) on or about the 
2(1 of September instant, in a most vio> 
lent maimer, whilst in the Surgeon’s re* 
port, and in violation of regimental or- 
ders, and then behaving in a most disre- 
apectftil manner towards me, by saying, 
* You have sent your Adjutant to my 
quarters, with a most extraordinaiy mes- 
sage ; and let me tell you, Sir, your con- 
duct has been highly improper in listening 
to a black luan’s story before you have 
heard mine,* or words to that effect. 

4. For infamous and scandalous con- 
duct, unbecoming the ebaraoter of an offi- 
cer and a gentleman, in telling a false- 
hood, and persistir.g in it in the presence 
of Lieutenant Munro, that Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Leche had ordered him, 
h'oiu me, to come to my quarters. 

5. For unofficerlike conduct in quitting 
his quarters, whilst in the sick report, on 
or about the 4th September instant, be- 
tween the hours of six and seven in the 
afternoon, and appearing in the Bazar 
and Potter’s village, in liis shirt sleeves, 
attended by a cutwall’s peon and two 
sepoys of tlie 2d battalion 15th regi- 
ment N. I. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

The Court, after having duly considered 
every thing that has appeared before it, 
finds the prisoner, Lieutenant Webb, 
guilty of the first charge. 

Tlie Court finds the prisoner guilty in 
part of the second charge, viz. giving his 
cook two cuts with a whipt but acquits 
iuni of uiiofficerlikc conduct, and of every 
other part of the charge. 

The Court fully acquits the prisoner of 
tl.e third charge. 

The Court most fully, and honorably 
acquits the prisoner of the fourth charge. 

The Court finds the prisoner guilty, iu 
part, of the fifth charge, viz. uuofficerlike 
conduct in quitting his quarters whilst in 
the sick report, andappeai'jog in the Ba- 
zar, on or about the 4th September be- 
tween the hours of six and seven in the 
afternoon, but acquits him of the remain- 
der of it. 

^e Court, although it has found the 
prisoner guilty of the first charge, yet in 
consideration of his having been repri- 
manded for it, and that most severely, by 
bis Commanding Officer, the prosecutor, 
nearly six mouths before the charge was 
preferred, as stated in his evidence, is of 
opinion that the prisoner has already been 
punished, and that the charge should not 
have been preferred. 

'Hie Court having found the prisoner 
guilty of parts of the second and fifth 
charges, does, by virtue of the Articles of 
War for the better goircmment of hi« 
Mq)esty^5 fofoes, sentence him, the pri- 
soner, Ueutenant Webb, of hie Majesty’s 


B6th regiment, to be admonislicd, in sUch 
manner as his Excellency the Commander 
in Chief may think proper. 

Approved and couhrmed, — the prisoner. 
Lieutenant Webb, of his Majesty’s 86th 
regiment, being hereby admonished. 

(Signed) T. Hislop, 

fAeutenant-General. 

’Tlic Right Honorable the Commander 
in Chief in India is pleased to direct, that 
the foregoing order shall be entered in the 
General Order Book, and read at the 
head of every regi men t in his Majesty’s 
service in India. 

By order of the Right Honorable the 
Commander in Chief. 

T, M’ Mahon, 

Col. Adj. General. 

The conduct of Major Lnshiiigton, of 
the Madras army, is reported to have ob- 
tained the high approbation of the Su- 
preme Governmeut, the Commander in 
Chief at Madi'as expresses cordial sen- 
timents of applause and approbation of 
the conduct of Major l^ushington of the 
4th cavalry, and Lieut. Borthwick of the 
2d battalion 2d regt. N. I. 

The well established fame and former 
services of the 4th cavalry, were sufficient 
pledges of the confidence with which that 
distinguished regiment might be employed 
on any enterprise ; but the indefatigable 
perseverance with which it persisted iu 
Its pursuit of an enemy, whose rapidity 
of movement had hitherto eluded every 
other attempt to intercept or come up 
with him, stands unrivalled, and places 
the charaider and judgment of Major 
Lnshington In the most flattering point of 
view, not only for tlie zeal and ability 
with which he profited by his intelligence, 
and conducted his regiment, but for the 
spirit and decision with which he led his 
gallant soldiers into the midst of an ene- 
my from whose vast supci iority of numbers 
he might have fairly expected to have had 
a formidable adversary to contend with. 

The Commander in Chief offers to Ma- 
jor Lnshington of the 4th cavalry. In’s 
warmest ackiiowledgincuts, as well as to 
the officers, native officers and men of the 
regiment he commands, for their exem- 
plary gallantry, zeal, and exertions. 

The congratniatlons of His Excellency 
would as complete as they arc sincere^ 
did not the loss of so valuable and brave 
an officer as Captain Darke, mix with 
them the duty of here paying a just but 
melancholy tribute of respect to his roe- 
niory and services. He was killed in 
front of his standard, anbnaiting his mco 
by an example thty can ndver foi^^t. < 

Tlie Commander in Chief feels it a duty 
be is anxious to acquit himself of, to re- 
cord his highest Mprobation and applause 
of the con^ct o/ Lientenant Borthwick 
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of tlie 2(1 battalion 2d regiment^ and the 
native officers and men ^ his small but 
exemplary detachment. It marks the ta- 
lent> judgment and persevering spirit of 
iileut. Borthwick, and the discipline, at* 
tachment and patience o( the excellent 
troops which, with such inadequate nttm* 
bers, have effected so much essential ser* 
vice in dually expelling from the tianjam 
district so numerous a body of predatory 
horse. 

ft Is in affairs of this kind, that offi- 
cers, with limited means, have the op- 
portunity of displaying their professional 
ability, ra'iiources, and spirit; and the 
present instance not only speaks the ris- 
ing reputation of Lieutenant Borthwick, 
but places him in the light of those pro- 
mising officers who will be useful orna- 
ments to the service, and their profession. 

Kxpericncc has proved that the oppor- 
tunity only is wanting, to record the 
names of many otiicr officers who, ani- 
mated on all oe(%'Lsioii.s, to zealous and in- 
defatigable exertion, niaiiitain with honor 
to themselves and to their corps, the well 
earned repiitatioii which, for its achieve- 
ments ill the field, the Madi*as aniiy has 
so justly nc([uired. 

Fort fFiliiam, Jo ft. 1, 1817. — The 
Right Hon. tlio Governor General in 
Council, deeply impressed with the bene- 
fits which, in a military and political view 
the state is likely to derive from the ser- 
vices of a regular and well organized to- 
pographical staff, has observed with re- 
gret, that the acknowledged advantages 
which the armies of European states 
have recently drawn from the modern 
impren’ements in this important branch of 
military science, have hith(Tto been only 
partially conimuiiicated to the army on 
this establishment, 

His Lordship has therefore resolved to 
establish, subject to the pleasure of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, a regular 
staff for the department of the quarter 
master general, the officers appoiiiunl 
to which, rimll be permanently attached 
to that branch, after the raotlel of the 
approved systems pra\'iiiingiii the arniii*s 
of modern Europe, and in the British 
forces ill particular. 

Ill furtherance of this object, the Go- 
vernor-General in Council resolves to ap- 
point, as the regular establishment, 
twelve assistants in the quarter master 
general's, department, to be divided into 
classes, in ^ the following manner, viz. 

IVo assistant quarter masters gene- 
ral, on a staff allowance of five hundred 
St. Rs. per mensem-. 

Four deputy assistant quarter masters 
general of the first class, on a staff al- 
lowance , of four hundred St. Rs. per 
mensem. 

Three deputy assistant quarter mus- 


ters general of the third dass, on a staff 
allowance of two hundred and fifty St. 
Ks. per mensem. 

I1ie Rajah of Berar died on the Ist of 
February. He is succeeded ^by bis. cousin 
Appa Sahib, R^jali Moodliogee Bhoosta. 

On Thursday, Feb. 13, the release ofche 
Despatch cutter, from the custody of tlie 
Admiralty Court, was celebrated with 
•very demonstration of joy. tVe hope to 
be able in an early number to publish a 
full re^iort of this case. 

This event took place about one in 
the afternoon, and was aunoimred by a 
salute of nineteen guns from tlie little 
vessel on the rc-hoistiiig of her flag— 
whidi was n'tuined by ac*ontinucd/cu fte 
Joie for nearly twenty minutes from the 
slilppiiig — some vessels w'cre gaily decked 
out with colours — others displayed flags 
bearing appropriate labels— such as * In^ 
dian Trade rescued — British Laws vinai- 
rated Bondage — Free Trade and 
Seamen*s Bights* 

The celebrations afloat seem to revive 
on shore the sensations which the relief 
afforded by the decision of the Supreme 
Court had the day before diffused all 
ov(*r this great city of merchants. Hin- 
doos, Moosulmans, Armeniaus, JcwS| 
Christians, and Parsecs apfieared con- 
gratulating each other anew on the deliver* 
ance of their trade. 

In short, from the deep interest 
universally excited by this important 
question when under discussion, and tlie 
joy that pervaded the wliole community 
on the decision being announced, wc may 
judge of tlic .vast dismay and extensive 
iiijuiy that would hav(i been expeiiouced 
bad tlie grounds alleged for the seizure 
of the Despatch been declared to be legal. 

We understand that on Friday, at a- 
general meeting of the merchants of Cal- 
cutta, it was unanimously voted, that, 
as a iticmorial of their important seiwices, 
golden vases bearing apfiropriate iiiscrip-. 
tious, should be presented to the advocate- 
general and Mr. Compton, the learned 
and able counsel who so successfully de- 
fended the rights of the Indian merchants, 
and that a splendid entertainment should 
also be given to these gentlemen, at the 
Town Hall — which is fixed for Saturday, 
the 22d instant. All the principal in- 
dividuals in the settlement will be present 
on this occasion. 

The condcinnatioii of the honorable 
Company's cruizer Eriiaad, at Bombay, 
bas caused considerable consternation 
amongst those connected with the shipping 
interests of British India, and the mer- 
chants of this Presidency liave suffered 
their share of anxiety on the subject. 
Since the late of the Ernaad was known. 
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all has been confubioii in the commercial 
world, and the export trade has been 
nearly at a stand at the several purrs, in 
consequence of -the adjudication pio> 
iiouuced by the Recorder’s Court at lioin- 
bay, which, if it stood, would elfect every 
ihip engaged in the trade of this countiy. 
'I'he erubaiTassmeut created by this occur- 
rence, however, has been entirely re- 
moved by the judgment unanimously 
pronounciMl by the Judges at Calcutta in 
the iinpoitaiit case of the cutter l)es|>atch, 
which vessel had sailed for Bombay under 
precisely the same circumstances as the 
fernaad, and had been seized on her 
passage down the Hoogly. On the trial 
roiuing on to. bu heard, tlie couit was 
crowded to excess. Messrs, hast and 
Mac Nafthtcu were couji>el for tlie crown, 
and Messrs. Ferguson and Cutiiptoii weic 
for the owners. 

It will he in the recollection of onr 
readers', that the ship hanaad at Bombay, 
was seized and libelled for not having 
entered iLto u plantation bond, she being 
laden w'ith the articles cnnnicrated in the 
IKth and Hlth sections of (lie i‘2 Car. 2. 
Wc are informed, however, that on a 
question arising , on the iiisiaiice side of 
the Admiralty Court at Calcutta in the 
last Term, in the case of the Despatch, 
the Court inianimou^iy decided that the 
Igth and lUlli ISectioiis of that Act did 
not apply to this country, admitting that 
the general maxims and firovisions of the 
Navigation Act might be adopted, so far 
as they regaided ships and the navigation 
of ships. The general grounds f»f the 
decision of the Court, as they were col- 
lected by a correspondent of <iui's who 
was at the trial, and kindly favoured us 
with them, were these ; 

The Court said the cases cited of Wib 
son and Marryatt, and the two cases in 
3 Bosauquet and Buller, applied to prin 
ciples which weic confined to the hrst 
.section of the act, and did not touch the 
sections which require plantaiioii bonds 
to be futered into. 

That the first section of the Act ap- 
plied to lauds, islands, and terri lories, 
as well as to colonies and plantations, 
tlien belonging or which might hereafter 
belong to the king, whereas the iStli and 
19tli sections confined the import and 
export in and from English plantations 
only which were then in existence. That 
^erc was no governor in this country 
answering the dc^ci iption in the 2d section 
of the Act, to vvhcjiu bonds could be given, 
and that the otKcers mentioned in subse- 
quent acts, which applied to plantation 
bonds, were such as naval officers, collec- 
tors of the customs, and they had never 
been appointed in India, as in the plania- 
ttous of America, and •therefore that the 
subject could not comply with the pro- 


visos of the act. Tliat by the 9th and 
10th uf VVilliam 111. and 6th of Anne« 
ships trading to and froiii India were com- 
pelled lo give bonds to bring all East 
ludiu commodities to England without 
hrcakiug bulk, and in much liiglier penal* 
jtics than the plantation bonds required. 

. That by the circuitous Trade Act, sliips 
arc periniticd to curry the produce of 
India to ports other than English plan* 
tations, mid are prohibited from canning 
the same to the plantations in America; 
that therefore, to compel ships to enter 
into planUtion bonds, would deprive 
ilicni of the ad\antagcs given hy the cir- 
( uitous I'radc Act, fur they would become 
bound to cany the enumernted ailicles 
to an English plantation, or to some part 
in the united kingdom.— Whereas, by the 
lust Act, tlK'y are aiitiiorized to unload at 
any iuterinediate port or in any plantation 
except in Aineiica. 

We heartily congratulate our mercantile 
readers njioii this iiiiportaiil question 
being for ever set at rest. A full report 
of the tiial will be published at Calcutta; 
ill the Tuean lime, the above leading 
points of the judgment, with which we 
have been favoured, will, no doubt, prove 
highly interesting and sutisfaetory. 

'riic ships in the river were decorated 
with all their colours, and salutes ftred 
dining the day, in honour of the release of 
the Despatch. 

Wc have great pleasure in submitting 
to the public the following correspon- 
dence. Though the gratification Captain 
Wcathrull must feel in the recollection 
of having rescued by his active humanity 
so many of his countrymen must to him 
prove ample recoiiipeuse, yet we an- 
nounce with lively satisfaction the hono- 
rable distinction conferred on him by the 
merchants of Calcutta, with their cha- 
racteristic alacrity and generosity. 

7’o Captain M. Dear 

Sir, — Called upon us we fieqiienlly are to 
express our approbation oi the conduct 
of individuals connected with the com- 
uieicial interests of Calcutta, never have 
we assembled on any occasion more 
truly grateful to our feelings than the 
present ; your meritorious exertions, 
kindness, and humanity, when in com- 
mand of the Blucher, have rescued from 
all the horrors of famine and iinpeipUng 
destruction, two hundred and eighty-six 
men, women, and children, of His Ma- 
jesty’s 78th regiment, togeilier with the 
commander and fort> -eight native sea- 
men and officei's of the Frances Char- 
lotte, unfortunately wrecked on the Fre- 
paris on the night of the fifth of No- 
yeinber, and you ha^ve, no doubt, been 
instrumental in saving the lives of the 
rcifiaihdcr of the people, who were 
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tliruui^h necessity left on ilic island, b> 
^dving such early inforiiiiitioii as enabled 
the government to afford tlieni timely 
assistance; they have all now arri\ed, 
Tind live to offer you the soldier’s best 
gift and the good man’s best reward — 
their grateful and heartfelt blessings; 
iXith us it remains to endeavour to express 
juid m'oril our feelings in a luanner suit- 
able to tlie occasion, and wc know f»f 
no method more likely to .answer that end, 
than in presenting you with a piece nt 
plate, on which ^ the testimonial of your 
fiumaiiity shall be engraven. 

VVe are, Dear Sir, 

Your obedient servants; 

Palmer and Co. Colvins, llazett, and Co. 
Alexander and Co. Fairlie, • FtTgiissoii, 
and Co. Crntteiulen and INlaekillop, 
Hogue, Davidson, and llobcrtson, 
^lackiiitosh, Fulton, and McClintock, 
Joseph l^arrctto and Sons, Stew'art and 
Kohei-tfton, James Scot land Co. Bechcr 
and Co. 'riioniiis Dc Sou/a and Co. 
Antonio Laiiren^o Barret to and Co. 
John Small and Co. A. Wilson, Henry 
^Mathew, Hobert (<aiiiphell, yfgent 
Insurance Office ; Ccorgc Mer- 
cer, S. Beaufort, John Burton, 
James Caidcr, B. B. Lloyd, Jedm 
Cooke, Fraiieis Viigiion, Gabriel Vrig- 
11011 , J. Uerbeit, C. Blancy. 

The following is tlie inscription en- 
graied on the plate. — “ Piesented to 
iaptain M. T, Wciithrall by tlie Mer- 
chants of Calcutta, in testimony of their 
^ense of his meritorious and very emi- 
nent exertions in the cause of humanity, 
ill having, whilst in command of the ship 
Prince Bluchcr, rendered every practicable 
aid in having the live.s of a majority of 
a detiichincnt of H. M. THtli regiment, 
wdio were wrecked on board the Frances 
iJurlotte, on the Island of Preparis, on 
the night of the 5th November 1816.” 

To Messrs. Palmer and Co. &c. &c. 
^c. — Gentlemen, — To have merited the 
niuiualitied approbiitioil of so highly re- 
:«pectable a body as the nierchants of 
Calcutta shall ever he my proudest boast ; 
and whatever services, in the humble and 
zealous discharge of my duty, I may have 
]>irforuicd, are more than amply repaid 
by your kind and flattering letter of this 
date, the receipt of which 1 have tlic 
honor to acknowledge. The piece of 
plate with the inscription which you 
liave been pleased to vole me, shall be 
treasured up witli no common care, as a 
record more valuable to me tliaii all that 
Avealtli could bestow. 

Saving the life of a citizen has ever 
been duly kpprcciatctl. What theh must 
have been my sensations, in being instni- 
inental, under Providence, in preserving 
the lives of so many of H. M. 78ih regi- 
Jlsiatic 21. 


went, whose exemplary conduct, forti- 
tude, and forbearance under the most 
trying drciimstauccM, prove them a credit 
to their corps, and an honor to their 
country. 

I beg to conclude by assuring you, 
gentlemen, that the reward yon have now 
bestowed upon me, shall act as a stinuiliiH 
to my future exertions if ever an oppor- 
tunity sliould occur ; and I shall hand it 
dow'ii to my children iit confldent liope 
that they may yet deserve and learn to 
appreciate the value of a gift rendered 
jnestimable by being expre.s'.ive of your 
applause. 

I am, gentlemen, witli respect and 
esteem, your must obedient aud obhged 
servant, 

M. T. VVr\TH«A!.r., 
Comniamlin^ the Prince Jiluvher* 

The intelligence brought t>y the Thetis, 
wc regret to state, is of a melancholy na- 
ture. It announces the revival of that 
diabolical practice which only a few 
months ago occasioned such dcva-Uaiion 
in the shipping of Calcutta. Wc allude 
to the desiraction of vessels by infamous 
incendiaries. The ship L'pton Castle, 
had just completed her lading ^or Bombay 
and was on tlie eve of sailing Iroui Kedge- 
ree, wlien an aitenijit wais made to set 
her on Are, which, luckily, as it then 
appeared, was discovered in time to pre- 
vent tlie fatal consequences which have 
since ensued. ISover.il combustible ma- 
terials were found in various pans of the* 
hold in a state of ignition, which were 
removed, and the inisehief for the time 
prevented ; but the iiiieiidiarics appear 
lo have been determined on effecting 
their infamous purpose, for notwithstand- 
ing every possible invcaution was taken, 
.slie was totally desiroyed by fire on the 
night of the Ibtli Feb. It is willi 
great satisfaction we add, that all hands 
were saved by the pilot ^essels of the 
river. M'^e are unable to subjoin any fur- 
ther particulars of tin’s tvenc.— J/tfrfra#. 

Very unusual wcatlier has been expe-* 
rieiieed at Calcutta and the I'ppcr Pro- 
vinces during the whole of the month of 
February. The month thioughout was 
damp and rainy, and fur the two last 
days it poured incessantly. It was feared 
that an unhealthy hot season would Ik*- 
the result of thi.s untimely visitation. 

Wo'copy the following from the Calcutta 
Gazette of the Kfth February. 

“ The force now as'^einbling for secret 
service in tiic Doab will, it is said, con- 
sist of twenty .squ:idron of horse, forty- 
two mortars, twelve battering guns, and 
seven battalions of infantry. The under- 
VoL. IV. 2 S 
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meiitiODed' alations will, it is supposed, 
yield their quotas as follows 

From Cawnpore.— His majesty's 24tli 
dragoons \ five companies of ICuropean 
artillery ; two companies of Gopluiidaz ; 
fourteen companies of gun l^ascars ; liis 
majesty's 14tU and B7th regiments ; siul 
the 15th regiment native infantry. 

From Agra. — 'Fwo companies of Kuro- 
penn artillery, his Majesty’s 8th dragoons ; 
and tho 1st and ltd troops of horse 
artillery. — ^'fhe whole to concentrate in 
the vicinity of CoeU" 

Accounts from Calcutta, by the way of 
Madras, state, that the Right Honorable 
tlic (fOvtTiior (General left that presidetice 
for Harrackpore on the evening of Jan. 
22d, from whence his Lordship proceed- 
ed on a hunting excursion to Malda. 'Hie 
absence of the party from the Presidency 
was not intended 1o extend beyond the 
20th instant. They returned to the presi- 
dency of Calcutta on the 1 1th February. 
The party had considerable sport amongst 
biiOaloes and small game, but only one 
tiger was killed during tlie excursion. 

Calcutta Gazette t Feb, 6, 1817. — On 
the 25 til ult. a strange rumour reriched 
Mirzaporc, of a large body of Piiidaris 
having conic down the Ghauts, aud com- 
menced plundering near Rccjccgur. The 
town was immediately in commotion ; the 
2d battalion Bth regiment was ordered to 
march out ; and every one began in tlie 
best way lie could ta prepare a warm re- 
ception for the enemy. Two days sufficed 
to dispel the panic, aud demonstrate tlie 
falsity of the report. All was quiet when 
our last accounts were closed. 

Statement of Specie imported into CaU 
cutta bp Sea, in January^ 1817, 
Dollars, 3, 25, .129 at (^a. 

Ks. 205 per 100 dollars. 

Sa. Ks. 6,G6,924 7 .1 


Gold value, 27,410 0 0 

Silver ditto, 2,00,300 0 0 

Treasure ditto, 70,400 () 0 

Sicca Rupees 2,000 0 0 


Totld Sa-.. Rs. (>,79,040 7 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

J. W. Hogg, Esq. Harristcr at Law, is 
appointed Magistrate of Calcutta.. 

Mr. R. Campbell, Appraiser General at 
the Custom- House of Calcutta. 

19/A />ec.— Mr.W. Hunter Smoult, At- 
toniey-at-Law to the Honorable Corn- 


dr. R. Fergusson, to officiate as Advo- 
cate-General to the Honorable Company. 

Mr. H. Compton, to officiate as Stand- 
ing Council to the Honorable Company. 

C. M- Ricketts, FiSq. Private Secretary 
to the Governor Ceuci'al— the office of 


Principal Private Secretary being abo- 
lished. 

J. Adams, Esq. to officiate as Private 
Secretary to the Governor General during 
JMr. Rickett’s absence. 

Mr. C. Phipps, Assistant to the Se- 
cretary to the Hoard of Revenue. 

Mr. J. iMoncktoii, Agent to the Gover- 
nor General at Moorshedabad. 

Mr. G. Swinton, Persian Secretary 
the Government. 

Mr. Ch. A. Molony, Deputy Secretary 
ill the Secret, I’olitical, and Foi-cign De-^ 
partment. 

Air. H. Chastenay, Deputy Persian Se- 
cretary to Government. 

Air. G. Ewan Law, First Assistant in 
the Seei'ct, Politioai, and Foreign Depart- 
ment. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Ensign H. Macfarqiihar, 13th N. L to 
be Lieutenant. 

Captains F. Sackville, Iftth N. T., and 
E. Harton, 29tti N. I., to be Assistant 
Quarter MastciS Geuernl. 

Lieutenants H. MorriesOn, 211th N. I., 
J. Piekersgill, 29ih N. I., H. C. Sandys, 
15th N. J., J. Frauckliii, 1st N. L, to bo 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Masters Ge- 
neral. 

Lieutenants J. N. Jackson, 23d N. I., 

H. Hall, 16th N. L, E. C. Sneyd, 3d N. 

I. , W. Patterson, 30th N. L, to be D‘> 
puty Asssistaut' Quarter Masters General 
of the 2d class. 

Lieutenants E. I. StrettcU, 6th N. L, 
W. Gm'dcn, 18th N. L, H. S. Hrownrigg, 
10th N. I., to be Depnty Assistant Quar- 
ter Masters General of the 3d olas». 

SURGEONS. 

Jan, 10. — Senior Assistant Surgeon 
Walter Askcll Vciioui*, to be Surgeon. 

Mr. J. M'Whirter, M. D., to be pet- 
.sonal Surgeon of his Excellency the RigUw 
Honorable the Goveruor Geucral. 


FURtouaris. 

Capt. W. Hiatt, 14th regt. N. L 
Capt. J. Gabb, 1st N. 1. 

Lieut. R. Ariiistruiig, 14th N. L 
Mr. A. Russeil, Superintending Sur& 
geon. 

Lieut. Col. Fagan, Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon G, O, Jacob, 
Cth VoL Uatt. 

Suiicrinlendiug Surgeon Rl Wilson. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCB . 

Arrived— ^TUc Liverpool from" London* 
The Lady Flora from London* 

MARRIAGE. 


IS Feb. Manuel Pttru*. £«q, to Mlu C. Nards, 
rldeat daughter of itae late Marcia Jcluuota. 
Eaq, 
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DEATHS. 

18 Jan. At pca, on board the Lady Flora, Lady 
Alestelridge. 

In the upper provinces, Lieut. W, Otto, llth 
eegt. N. I. 

la Jan. At'Futtyaluir, Mrs. Percival. 

3U fi. D. Cabell, Esq. Assist, in the Mint. 

QS Dec. Comet H. S. White, 9d N. C. 

31 Jan. At K}t.ih in Buiidlekhand, by a malig- 
nant Tcvir, ('apt, A. Tod, 96ih Bengal N.I. 
li March. Mrs. N. Kennedy. 

CM board the Prince of Orange, on his passage to 
England, Mr. P. Hunt, late of Calcutta. 

05 Feb. A. Hume, Esq. of the Civil Service. 

9k Jan. Lady of Major W. Brutton, U* M. Sth 
Light ’Dragoons. 


MADRAS. 

^an. 27, 1817.— I'lic Riglit Honorable 
Hie Governor in Council tiaving received 
ibe satisf.ictory intelligence of the coin- 
pietc expulsion of the numerous body of 
predatory horse, which lately penetrated 
the territory in the Gaiijcain district, decm£ 
it proper to express in the most public 
lUAiiuer, his high sense, as well of the 
zeal, judgment and enterprize displayed 
by Lieut. Alexander Bortliwirk, of the 2d 
battalion, 2d regiment of native iiibmtry, 
tiirougliout the operations whicli have led 
to this important and decisive result, as of 
the i.xeinplai'y perseverance, exertion, and 
gallantry of the native officers and men of 
the dctaciiment under ids command, 
whose conduct, equally in their unwearied 
pursuit of the enemy and m evciy attack 
of < their camp, reflects the highest credit 
ou the discipline and efficiency of the 
corps to which they belong, and has eiiti* 
tied them to his unqualifled approbation. 

The resident at Poonali, in a dispatch 
under date the 31.st nicinio, having com- 
municated Major Lushingtoirs report of 
the brilliant aflair in %vhich the 4th regi- 
ment'Of m^ire cavalry was engaged with 
a body of predatoiy horse at Cowan, on 
the 26tli ult. after rapidly accomplishing 
a march of fifty-three miles — The Gover- 
nor ip Cohncil avails himself of the present 
oppoKuhity to acknowledge the judgment, 
activity, and profe/ssional ability whicli 
have signalized Major Lushington's o^^ ‘ra- 
tions in this arduous service.— 'Flic Go- 
vernor in Council {performs a pleasing part 
.of hU duty in conveying to the officers, 
iiatit'c officers, and men of the regiment 
under MajorLushington’s command, his 
wannest thanks fqr their eminently meri- 
torious exertions ; and has the greatest 
satisfaction in distingujsliing their .exem- 
plary achievement by the expression of 
the cordial approbation of ,the govern * 
nient. 

The Governor in Council cannot close 
the public record of his sentiments on this 
occasion, witliout deeply lamenting, in 
the fate of the late Capt. Thomas Ihtrke, 
of the 4rh regiment native cavalry, the 
I6ss which the service has sustained in 
tiiis ztolousj brave and excellent officer. 


Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, ,3d Feb, 

1817.— G. O. by the Commander in 

Chief. 

His Excellency thp Commander in Cliief 
is pleased to publish in general orders, 
for the guidance of the army, the follow- 
ing particulars respecting the dre.ss of 
officers, which appear to be imperfectly 
understood or misconceived. 

’fhe loose overalls (the present estab- 
lisbetl uniform of officers) are not con.^i- 
dcred as appointments fitting for occasions 
of ceremony, for a ball room, or ci’cning 
dress ; but white pantaloons, mid lialf- 
boois over them, may be worn on such 
occasions, by all officers. 

Wlien officers in evening full dress wear 
shoes, they arc to wear slioc buckles, and 
white brt'echcs, which should be estab- 
lished rcgiineiitally. — Strings in the shoes 
or at the knees arc prohibited, and it must 
be understood, tliat in the full dress the 
sosli is never to be worn. 

Cocked hats and long coats, according 
to regulation, aie only permitted to Ih: 
worn in evening dress with slioes and 
stockings, or pantaloons and half-boots, 
as above described. 

The foraging cap and undress jacket are 
to be worn as described in G. O. dated 
3d September, 1816, only on occasions 
quite uncofinevted with duty or ceremony ; 
and it is to be understood, that oflicers 
are not to appear abroad, in public places, 
at the Prc'^idency, or other stations, ex- 
cept in the full established regimentals of 
their respective corps. 

In our last, we iiientioned that it was 
in contemplation to remo.e the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at this Presidency 
from the Fort. We now lcar.p that the 
building on the beach near the Justice’s 
office, formerly allotted for the accoin- 
mudation of the captains of his Majesty’s 
navy who inigiit touch ,at tliis port, has 
been appropriated by government b) this 
object. Tlie situation is well adapted for 
the general convenience of the public, 
tliough we fear the noise of ilic surf will 
sometimes interrupt the proceedings of 
the court. 

T?hc following official documents will 
aiTurd some idea of the warfare now carry- 
ing on in India, and shew that, in some 
sha])e or other, the Malirattas will ever 
keep our Indian army upon the alert, 
either in the field, or in the moni perplex- 
ing and embarrassing character of hordes 
of banditti ; leaving to the C/ouipaiiy no 
alternative Jthti maintenance of nume- 
rous advanced posts, at a great expense 
of military establishment, or the exposing 
of our subjects and more defenceless 
allies to be occasionally surprised aud 
overwhelmed by an enemy, the rapi- 
dity of whose motion.s can only be equal- 
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led by the murdcrotis and predatory fury 
which impels their course. In the prc< 
sent instance, it is said there were not 
more than 150 men with Major Oliver, 
when a great body of horse surprise«l the 
town of Kiniedy, /uni .siuc*ccde<l in binn- 
ing much of it, although their object 
of plunder wa.s defeated hy the courage 
pf this small force. The town was en- 
tered at eleven o’clock iu the forenoon ; 
by about five iu the altcrnooii IMajor 
Oliver’s strength had increased to ^.'iO 
mt’n, by the lorced marches of his out- 
poshs: this gallant officer, kiiowiiig the 
reliance w’hich he could place on liis little 
band, determined on att emitting to sur- 
prise their camp, consisting of 5,000 
men ; in this he so cffcctindly succeeded, 
that their fii^t intimation of his visit 
were vollics of shots from the British ; 
they fled wi all directions, leaving the 
greater part of their baggage on the 
ground, ami many hor.^'Cs to their con- 
querors. The subalterns mentioned in 
general orders are said to be all very 
young men; Lieutenant •lacksoii is, we 
believe, the ucpliew of Mr. Rmidle Jatk- 
son : w'e hope that the flattering inanm r 
iu which they aie lueiitioiied hy the 
Governor in Council, in addition to the 
high appeobation of the commander iu 
chief, and the eulogiuras of their own 
brave leader, will not only stimulate 
them to greater exertion, hut every other 
olticcr, to shew that the picsciU charac- 
of the British army Is not couflned to the 
continent of Europe. 

^xtrartf Fort St. Gforge, con- 

fUltdtioAf, dated 27 th Jamiaryj 1817. 

To Major General Jlumhy^ commanding 
the Northern Division of the rirmy. 
$ir, — I am directed to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 2ith in.'^taut, 
find to desire that you will express, in 
division ordgis, to Major Oliver, of the 
fith regiment of native infantry, and to 
the officers and troops under his com- 
mand, the high approbation of the Right 
^ionorable the Governor in Council, for 
their gallantry and good conduct iu their 
attempt to defend the town of Kimedy, 
and ill their successful attack of the camp 
of the Pindaris in the vicinity of that 
place. From Rlajor Oliver’s report, the 
acknowledgments of the Governor in Coun- 
cil appear to be due by name to Lieutenant 
TwOedie, Lieutenant Tullob, and Lieute- 
nant Jackson, and you will convey them 
to those officers accordingly. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) G. Stbaciiey Chief See, 
Fort St. George, Dec. 30, 1816, 

(From the same.) 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir, — 1 have the honor to acknowledge 
^ic receipt of your letter of the 30ih ult. 


and to acijnaint you, that Jie acknovv- 
ledgnieuts of the Right Hononihlc the 
Governor in Council have been conveyed 
to Major Oliver, and the troops under his 
command, and to Lieutenants Tweedic, 
Tulloli, and Jackson, in (iivi.<iion orders, 
dated the 9th instant, in which 1 have 
included Lieutenant Bortliwiek, of tl*c 
2d battalion 2d regiment, and the detach- 
ment under his command, which 1 hope 
will meet with the Right Honorable the 
Governor’s approbatipn. 

I have the honour to he, &c. 

(Signed) C. Rumby, Major-Gen. 
Vizagapalam, Jan. li, 1817. 

The following General Onler, des- 
patched on tlie 11 til instant, is also 
recordcil : — 

G. O. — Hy Government,— St. George 
Jan. 7, 1817. 

The Right Honoiahle the Governor in 
Council is pleased to puhli.sh in General 
Oiders, the following extract from a des- 
patch received from M ;ijor (h neral Ruaiby, 
the officer in command of the Noithern 
Division of the armv, mider date the 
21th ult. 

Copy of a Letter from Major Oliver^ 
commanding a Detnchment of the 67// 
Regiment of Native infantry^ to the 
Quarter-master of Brigade, Not them 
Division. 

Sir, — 1 have the honor to aequaiiit 
you, for the information of the officer 
comnuuidhig the division, that about five 
o’clock yesterday evening, we were siir- 
prised by the Mahratta horse enteiing thi.% 
town ; lu\ving only Lieutenant ’rulloli 
with me, I sent him to lake post at tiu: 
other end of it, and from both our divi- 
sions parlies were sent out to the liitTcreiit 
streets to endeavour to keep them out of 
the town. We had coiitimial .skirmishiug 
for about tw o hours, and some men and 
horses were killed iu the streets. A little 
after six. Lieutenant Tweedie, who liad 
reticated upon my uetachiiieiit, arvivc\i, 
having marched all niglit and that d.ny, 
having been surrounded by tiicm froui 
eleven o’clock in tlie morniiig, I found it 
iiupossihle to save the tow'n, iis tliey gah> 
loped through and set fire to it iu several 
places. At eleven o’clock p.m. Lieutenant 
Jackson, who had been stationed w'itli 
bis company about sixteen miles off, ar- 
rived ; when, eoiisuleiiug myself strong 
enough to give them aii alert, I left Lieu- 
tenant Tweedie with two companies, in a 
strong position, and having piociired two 
])Cons from Mr. Spottiswoou, who jiro- 
mised to show me the road to their canqi 
about a mile off, 1 put myself under their 
guidance, and 1 am happy to say we suc- 
ceeded beyond my expectation ; we were 
actually iu the middle of their camp betbre 
they discovered us, and we gave them two 
vollies from the companies within ten 
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'>.\rds, wliicli (kil ftieat execution ; and it 
,<;<uised sucli confusion aiiioin; tiicni that 
they fled in every direction. tniversed 
their camp and killed, 1 should imagine, 
from twenty to thirty of them : they left 
the greatest part of tlieir baggage on the 
ground, and this nu)rniiig there were about 
a hundred horse running loo<e alnnit the 
town, and we have killed and taki'ii about 
^seventy horse. Lieutenant Tweedie, \\ht‘n 
lie heard the firing, detached Lieutenant 
Tiilloli with a eouipaiiy to take post oti 
flic banks of a tank, for which they appear- 
ed to be making; this was such an niiex- 
pectccl manoeuvre, that a party of them 
^'alhiped up close to Lieutenant Tulloli 
without discovering him, when lie gave 
them a volley, aud killed sonu; iiilii and 
horses. 'Hiey have been drawn up in front 
of us this morning: 1 should suppo.^e there 
is about .),000 of them, and they are now 
moving oft’ in the direction of 'riinbooi* 
and Sarieoltah ; and 1 shall inarch this 
evening lor t’liicacole, as I conceiw it 
probable they will move in that dirceiioii. 
AVe have taken a standaid and a tiunipet. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) \V. C. OiiMJt, 

Captain comniandiiig (itli (letacliiiu'iir. 
Kimi^di/y /ice. 20, IMlfi, 

His bxeilU ney the coiiirnauder-iii-ciiief 
is reipiested (o signify to Al.ijor Oliver, 
and t<» the ollicers and tioops wiio served 
under his comniainl, the higli approbation 
of the government for the cxeniplaiy dis- 
cipliiK* and gallantry wliich they displayed 
ill their attempt to deloiul the town ol Ki- 
mudy, and in their subsequent aliack on 
the camp of tlie Pindai is. 

. By order of the right honorable the 
Governor jii Council, 

(Signedj <i. Snivnir.v, 

Chief Secretary. 

The Susan, .1. C. CoHiiigwood, had ar- 
rived from China on the 2d of Fehiuaty. 
All matteis quiet there. 'J'he opium mar- 
ket iiiiproviiig — 1,110 per ehe.sL, and imie 
on hand. Cotton unvaried. 

Letteis iroiii Peisia, mention that the 
Uussiaii embassy to the couit oi Persia 
was on its way, and was very nnmeionviy 
and splendidly atteiuled. One from "I'a- 
briz, dated 24tli November 181 ft, men- 
tions that Mir/a Ahdnl Hnsseii Khan, the 
Persian ambassador, ariivi'd there the 
flay before on his way to Tehran, and tluit 
lie left the Uussiaii gener.il, (iernrdoft', at 
Tirtli?, who was e.xjiecled at Tahri/ in 
February. His embassy, it is slated, will 
he extremely magnificent ; a staff* of turiy- 
livc officers, most of high rank, with 
suitable attendant*!, are to form part of it, 
a full band of music, &c. The general is 
a most intelligent man and a great fa- 
vourite of the Kmperor Aloxaiid'er, h.’.v- 
!iig distinguished himself in several bat- 
tles. General Geinuiloff' commanded .ill 


the Russian artillery during the last cam- 
paign^ aud is sou to the favourite of his 
name. 

Madras f February Ilf//. — Friday last 
was the anniversary of his Highness 
Azeem iil Dowlali aseeiiding the Mus- 
nud, and in consequence royal salutes 
were fired from Cliepaiik Palace, ami the 
battery of Fort St. George. The day was 
further ci'lebrateil atChepauk by the ac- 
customed ecrenionie.s. ICarly in the iiiorn- 
iiig the Right Honorable the (lovernor 
paid a visit of congratulation to lii.s I ligh- 
iiess, and on the following day the Nabob 
returned the visit. The usual s.ilutes 
were fired on both these /iccasioiis. 

On Wednesday the 2()th of Feb. as 
thri‘(* young gentlemen wei\‘ shooting near 
Kiilaiioiir, (Killaiionr is 10 piiles from 
Pondicheiiy, on the'rnidevennin load), a 
villagi r inloimed tlietii Unit a woman had 
been lurii about two hours before by a 
tigir, and said he would shew t hem the 
jungle to which he bad reinriied — they 
aeeordingly >vonl with him. Seveial vil- 
lagers tollowcd vvitli lom-toiiis ; they 
weie not long in finding the remains of 
the w'oiiiiiirs cloths, with a basket aud 
some graSft w’liieli she bad been galheriiig. 
'riic villageis soon loused him, in pas- 
sing ft 0111 one pait of the jungle to 
another, he eanghl oni'of them and tore 
him very severely ; the great noise made 
at the time, caused iiim to let go his hold 
and retii(‘ to a large bush on the edge oF 
a tank. 'I'he g( uticiiien then hui roun- 
ded the |ihu.e, but not supposing he wiis 
theie, tiom liis being so quiet, one of 
them went to look in, when he ro*>e from 
the middle of a bush with a dreadful roar» 
li'a;)t u|Hm a villager, and threw him a 
r<;nsideral»’e di'lante — wliilt* in the act of 
leajiiiig, he lereiM'd ;i ball in his hinder 
quaiiei's, which l.tid him on his back» 
but he still ke|)l hold of the man ; in this 
poMiioii lie got another b.dl in Ins slioul- 
uer, wliieli made him i'uiiouK, the third 
geiiiieiiian tlnai lun up and sent a charge 
of shot through iiim, a .spiar shackled 
Imu to the gionnd, while the villager:! 
(one or two, tor tiie otlie>» had made the 
best use of their legs; thumped his head 
with large sticks, wdiicii soon put an eud 
to his existence. — He was more than 
.sevc.i feet tiom his nose to the tip of his 
tad ; to judge liom the condition he was 
ill, he must have made great depredations 
ill this neighbourhood. 

The man who was last caught, bad bis 
arm so very much shaiteied, ili.it I am 
alV.'iid he will never be able to loe it, the 
animal having the greatest prat of his arm 
With part of Ids side in Ins mouth at the 
S'aiue time. 

AN EVr-WlTNESS. 
Tindevenuniy UhFeb. IK17. 
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Poinfichcn’y Ciuitiimcs to be tbc gayest 
city in India. Several splendid eiitertaiti- 
luents have lately taken place, amongst 
^vhich, iliat given by Messrs. Muorat, to 
his Excellency Count. Dupuy, we learn, 
■was most con.spicuously brilliant. Tr.ins- 
parencics, fircw»nks, and iilumiriaiioiis, 
agreeably relieved the fatigue of the merry 
ilancc, which was kept up with great spirit, 
Tim whole of tlie principal inhabitants 
of Pondicheiry giuced the fete with their 
presence. 


SHIPPI?«0 INTELI.lGKNrE. 

Marquis of Wellington, Cap- 
tain Nichols, and 

(ieiKoal Graham, Captain Wcatiicr- 
iicad, both from England. 


CIVIL iPPOJNTSl.ENTS. 

Fph. 20, 1817.— Mr. J. llanbury. Col- 
lector of Cnddapah. 

Mr. A. I). Campbell, Secretary to the 
Hoard of Keveime. 

Mr. J. W. Iln.ssell, Deputy Secretary to 
ditto. 

Mr. E. Uiitolf, Head Assistant to the 
Ctdleeior of 'rinucvelly. 

Mr. 'E. Daniel, Coniuri.ssioner of the 
Court of Hequests and Sitting Magis- 
trate. 

Mr. A. ,1. Dninitiinnd, Deputy Coin- 
aiCFcral llcbident at Uaninad. 


Wlil'LITAllY PUOMOtlOX. 

Snrs'pou'i. — Jnn. 20. 3Ir. G. Knox is 
admitted an Assistant Surgeon. 


Biiirns. 


Ftichpoor, on ilie tnorning of 20I1 J.in. I8I7, 
L>uly ot Mhj<ii Hi'atli, 7lh r(gt. uf n (laiigliier. 
At ViV.'tpapaiiim, l.idy of H. Taylor, !£«<]. of a 

cJiUlgllltT. 

(St Fi'h. Latly of (J. O’Conndl of a daiigli- 

(cr. 

30 Jan. At r.innanore. ljuly of Lieut, and Ft, Adj, 
(1 H. fttulil, of a ^on. 

s Ftk At Ti incliiiMipoly , Mri. M. llnbinsoii cf 
L (Uiiglitor. 

55 Feh. L.)ih' of Capt. T. Smytli, Mill N. 1 . of a 
son dfiil licir. 

M-\rcli. Mrs. Took of a«nn. 


M. Lrtdv ol W. Cooke, lisq. of a son. 

27 Feh. Mrs. Jarrnt of a son. 

Lady of Lieui. and AHj, Kitson of a son. 

4S. At I alamcota, lady of Cai»t. <i. Jackson. 7lh 
regt. ol a diuiKhler. 

H. Newman, 

SOtli N. 1. ol a son. * 

22 feb. L..dy i»f G. Jladlie, Rwj. Suptiiiit. Sum. 

CL>* tre division of the army, of a daoKhier 
7. Ar Foniiirberry, ladv ol H.Clww,icr. Esa. of 
H. r. Civil ServKi*, of a daughter. ^ 


marriages. 

«Jnn. At tli« Capuchin Church, M. Aunul 
M. Chappvue, to Madame M. Revenaud 3 
daiiaklirr ol thr laie M. Anur^ Revenaud ’foi 
Wlegv» eln^r of the Grand Council, at l4nd 


8 Feb. R. Clerk, Esq. of the Civil Service, ttr 
H. F. Wilhaius, only daughter of the late R. 
Williams, Esq. 

10 Feb. H. Dtf Fries, Esq. to Mis* De Vienne. 

b Feb. Mr. .1. M'VIccars to Miss Ann Beck. 

17. Mr. Moll ten. French agent at Caricaul, tv 
Mrs. Fcrrrin. ividow of the late Mr. Ferron. 

24 March. 'I lie Kcv. W. A. Keating-, M. A. 
Cliapinin to tin* tJarns in of Fort 8t. George^ 
to Mafaaret Wray, third daughter of T. 
Lcwia, Esq, of Dean Lodge, Baling. 

DEATHS. 

Li Dorthwick, 2d regt. N. I. after ashortilliiesp 
of three days. Tlie merit-* ol this officer are 
recordrd in a recent number nt this Journal, 
when It fell to our lot lo lommunicate the ac- 
ronriL of his surcessful ntt.u'ks on the preda- 
litry banuiiti whicli inlcsU'il -the N. (’ircars. 

6 r«l>. At Giiindy Collage, Lt.Col. J. Edwards^ 
H. M. ftoth rtgt. 

I'l. At F.gmore, Mr. J. Aitkins, aged 24. 

17. W. D. Light, Esq. one ot the Attomies of 
the S'lprctne Court. 

Miss F. Uitkey, youngest daughter of T, Hickey, 
Esq. 

19. Liidv of Capt. Chambers, 6tli N. I. after n 
tew days illiu-ss. 

2S. Lt. Annsiiong, H. M. 80' li regt, 

S March. M-r.'*. Mai la Jane Goad, wifeofS. T. 
Goad, Esq. 

1(1. Ml. S. Ayves, in Ins 37th year, by a second 
attack nf iho small pox. 

M>». D. Ratilim. 

2 1 F- h. G. Morris, Esq. Vctei inary Surg. H. Mi 
2»tli nr.igoou>.. 

2 Maiih, f.t H Stodait, 11.M ftoth rcgt. 

28 teb, Lt. Col. Lems, Madia:. L. Cav. 


TVOMDAY. 

From tholJoiithay J’apt'is received . since 
our Lust, it appears that the Joa.-§ainec 
pirates have I.iiterly appeared in very 
cousirter.ible force, and committed seri- 
ous depridatiuiis on the M.ilabar coast, 
as well as in the Gulph of IVi^ia. 
TUey have suceeeiled in caiitiuiug the liuii. 
Compaiiy’s armed pattatnar, the Deriab 
Dowliii. Thi.s vestHd fell in with the pi- 
rate, a large Itiigl.i, on the (itli of Janu- 
ary, ufl’ Dwarka, in twelve fatlioiiis 
water, no land in Di^hr. On the patta- 
mar ^hewillg tlie Com|»any's colours the 
Arab tiled a.'^iiut at her, and a smart nc- 
liouen.’sued, which was kc|itup with great 
bri.sk ue.s.x, until two more practical ves- 
sels a))peai*ed, which euiiviucod the syram; 
that the only chanea of his t'sca|m lay iu 
flight ; all sail wais therefore made upon 
the ]iattaiiiar. A running fight continued 
for three hours, when the .syraug received 
a .severe wound and was c.ii'ried below— 
iu about uii hour after, ilic tiudal, who 
had assumed the coiniuajid, was killed by 
a shot in the stomach, the three buglag 
had by this time closed, and kistautly 
bocU'diiig, by force of numbers overpower- 
ed the brave little crew of the Deriali 
Dowlut. Some Jumped overbnanf, and 
others into the liold, and out of a .<iniall 
crew of thirty-three, seventeen were mur- 
dered, eight werccarrietl prisoners to Has 
cl Kiina, and the remainder being wound- 
ed,^ were landed on the coast and have 
arrived at Uoinbay. The piratip vesseJg 
carried cac^ iua nine pound carriiigc guus^ 
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and were full of men, bavin, t; from one 
hundred to two liundred eitclt, Arnitid 
W'itli swords, spears, and creesses. Several 
other captures bad taken place. 'I'lie com- 
uiander of the largest bugla was styled the 
Sultan of Has cl Kinia. From the tbllow- 
ing extract of a letter, it would appear 
that the pirates liad committed their de> 
predations as far as Cochin. 

Cochiny Wth Febrmryy 1817. 

An alarming account has been re- 
port cd here by three Arabs who arrived a 
few days ago, saying that they had made 
their esrape from* a ship, name unknown, 
fnmi Pnlo' Penang, after she was taken 
possession of by five dows of the Waha- 
bce pirates, near Pigeon Inlands ; that they 
murdered the wiiole of the crew and pil- 
grim passengers, and afterwards stood out 
to Mea.« tills they say hafipcned aWout a 
fortnight ago : 1 fear it is but too true, aud 
may have bad consequences. 

“ P. S. The captured ship was under En- 
glish colours, from Pulo Penang, belong- 
ing Sayed Mussein at IHilo Peuting, last 
from the Malay Coast, bound to Meka 
with pilgrims.’* 

"We copy the following as a de- 
scription of the mode practised by the 
Jousiuce pirates in the capture of vessels, 
because we think it may prove heiieficial 
to our nautical readcis, to whom w'C are 
always anxious to |)romu1gate iiifornia- 
lion. “ It depends soiclj in boarding; with 
file best mode of eflfecting which they 
arc acquainted, and for which purpo.se 
they approacli the stern of vessel^*, aud, if 
not oppr)>:cd by guns in that quarter, and 
by hoarding nets, they board and over- 
power llic vessels by numhcis ofiiien. T.’ic 
best precau lions, therefore, which (an he 
used by our merchant vessels, are siciii 
chasers I (Kided w Uh grain.* shot, luiarding 
nets, and m'ls.'iuccry, which, in addition 
to its o;vu charge, .sliould ruceivc two or 
three pi.siol bulls over the ball cartridge/* 

These inerci!e.ss freebooters, we mulct - 
stand, enquired with a savage auxieiy, if 
there were any Europeans on hoard the 
Deriah Dowlut, whom they would imme- 
diately have massacred ; and the manner 
ill which they murdered the crew of that 
vessel^ was by placing the iieckvt of the iin- 
fortniMite men, over the gunnel of their 
vessels, whom they required to repeat the 
leading verse of theKorauii, and as .soon 
^ they come to the part which dilTered 
from the tenets of tlie Wahabee sect, it 
wa.s the signal for execution, and the head 
was instantly severed from the body. The 
mode of defence above suggested would, 
we should hope, pi-ove effectual in iuo.st 
instances of attack by the Joassmeo pl- 
jrates. 


Bumhny Courier y Biarnh 1, 1817.— 
We regret’ to state thiltaccouutii ha\xheeb 


received here that the Piudaiis have 
again descended below the (jliauts iu 
three or four distinct bodic.s, and have 
committed considerable depreilatious ; se- 
veral extensive villages in a district of .Se- 
venidroog have been lomplctcly sacked 
by these inarauder.s. A body of aboiic 
.300 of them appeared near the village of 
Dassgauin, after having plundered Mbar, 
on the ‘J2d Februaiy, and ascended the 
Dbewgliaut tlie following morHiiig; iioc 
thinking it prudent to attack 0;is.sgaum, 
wdiich was defended by a party of iiiva'> 
lids. A body, suppose:! of about six or 
seven hundred, was also seen in the neigh- 
boui'hood of Pan well on Monday night 
last, going off* in a nortlierly diiretion. 


Bombay Courier — The Portuifursr 
Ooiu'rnor of St. Jus^o.—Wc copy the 
fidluwing from another paper ; ii|K)n 
which we ought to observe, that it wuidd 
be prcniature to charge the affair upoiii 
Portugal, as an act of national insult and 
iijgratitudi*, before it be a^ciTlaiiKMl how 
far the government of tin- Mrazils is di*.- 
po.sed to identify itself with ilie noiriiict 
of the governor of St. .lago. The course 
which has been pin sued by the- captain 
and pas.sengers seems a veiy proper one. 

“ The Khip Philippa, Captain (T, 
NichuUs, bound to (’alciuta, touched at 
Praya, in the isle of St. .lago, on tins 
18th of May, witli u u’cw ot obtaining a 
supply of watm* and rcfreslmieirts. They 
found lying in the iiarhour the ship Mul- 
grave Castle, ('apfain Ualpli, pul iu thero 
ill distress, having struck on the rock 
that runs off’ the north-east point (rf 
Hontivistfi, and the captain of the Phi- 
lippa being solicited by her commander ti* 
take part of the Miiigravc Casile’.s cJirgo 
on hoaiil to the Cape, he agreed to tlie pro- 
puhition for a certain .sntn, in order that 
the damaged ship niiglit jiroceed to Hi(* 
dc .luneiro forrcpaii.s. ’1 he commander 
of the INiilippa, in agreeing to flieaecom. 
comiirodation propo«<ed, highly incen.scd 
iiguiii.st liirii the roi’Miguesc governor, 
Don Antonio dc Coiitrinto dc Lancaslie. 
Although the Hrilish paid him every re- 
spect due to his authority, he persecuted 
them to the utnwjsL of his power, aiiA ior 
no other le.isou than because the Pliilippa 
was likely to be the means of vvrestin.^ 
out of his luinus a valuable Dritish |>io- 
perty, w hich he had calculated on getting 
into his possession. The cominaiuler of 
the Philippa and Captain Halph were 
treated by the governor on their fir.st laiiri- 
liig with marked di.src.spect. They weie 
immediately summoned before him, atur, 
after being obliged to bear the ino-st vio- 
lent language used in cxfiressinghis dete.s- 
tation of the English nation in general, 
he placed botli the offTcers under arre.st, 
and then ordered a siirn'y of the Mu (grave 
Castle^ with the full intcuiiou of dciaiu* 
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iiig her as incapable of prosecuting her 
voyage. The governor beat to arms as 
soon as the surveying officer landed ; fired 
two shots at the British ships, and it 
was vjfith much difficulty he was j>reviriled 
on by an officer under liim to alter his 
determination of sinking them. The two 
officers of the Philippa were next con- 
fined in a common gatd, without a hear- 
ing, and had for a companion a criminal 
for murder*. The Philippa was put in 
possession of fifty soldiers ; and Captain 
Harrington, who was a passenger iii the 
Pliilippa, was forced on slmre, and, with 
the coiniuander, were considered t<* be 
piisoncrs on parole, ^fter this, the 
governor, weighing, it wiis supposed, 
tlie consequence of his conduct, thought 
proper to be more; moderate, and granted 
permission for tlic vessels to pna’ced on 
iheir destinations. The fullovving is the 
copy of a protest sent to the governor by 
the officers ainl passengers of the two 
vessels. 

To his ExceUenqi I'ion Antonio de 
Contrinto de Lancastie. 

Sir, — Having receivcil your lixcclleiicy’s 
permission for the British ships Philippa 
and Mulgrave Castle to proceed on their 
voyage, we, whose uaiues are under- 
signed, feci it to be a duty that wc owe 
to the owners of those ships, and the va- 
luable property on board of them, to the un- 
derwriters, both on ships and property and 
to the government whose subjects w'c arc, 
to protest, and we do hereby most solemn- 
ly protest, against all the violent mea- 
sures which your Excellency has tliouglit 
proper to adopt towards ns during our 
.stay at Praya, — a port, which was sought 
by the commander of the Mulgrave Castle, 
•when that vessel was in distress, and 
•when he naturally expected to receive 
every degree of protection, suppoit, and 
assistance his situation lequired. How 
far his expectations have been fulfilled by 
the circumst.inces detailed in (Captain 
Harrington'.^ second letter to your JCxcel- 
leiicy, under date May 26, or how far 
the relations of peace and amity between 
two friendly pow'ers have been preserved 
by your Excellency towards us gener.nlly, 
it is not our purpose here to inquire ; 
but we shall draw up a full and corrertstale- 
nieiiiof the whole of those violent measures 
which arc the subject of this protest, and 
lay the same, as soon as possible, before 
bis Excellency the Uight Hotu Viscount 
Strangford, the British ambassador at the 
court of Brazils, to be by him submitted 
to the Prince llegcut of Portugal,, and to 
the British government. 

We have the honor to be, 

(Signed by the officers aud passengers.) 

During the forenoon of yesterday, while 
it blevv a strong breeze from the N. W. a 
hig sail boat belonging to the houorable 


Company's cruizer Ariel, while in the act 
of tacking, just under the stern of tber 
llumayoon Shah, capsized, and instantly 
Slink.— The officer witli a crew of lascars 
who were on board her kept themselves 
afloat, however, until Mr. Buckingham 
and Captain Boog, who had just shoved 
off from this ship in a shore boat, bore up 
to their assistauce, and succeeded in sav- 
ing all hand'!. — A large liarbour-hoat 
crossing under sail, with some mili- 
tai y officers on board, wore round at the 
same time, and got two of the lascarsoutF 
of I he water— and in a few minutes after- 
waids several boats from the vessels near 
pulled towards the spot with the most 
praiseworthy alacrity. 

Tlic Reliance has broiiglit the passengers., 
and crew of the ship Mauritius, which w't: 

1 egret to say was lost ofi* Ceylon a few 
days ago. The unfortunate vessel was 
from Bengal, bound to Bombay, with a va- 
luable cargo, and being a little to the 
southward of Tiineotnalec oii the 1st in- 
stant, she sprung a leak, which gained so 
fast upon tho ship that it was found re 
ce&sarylo save the lives of those on hoaid 
by uhuiidoning her. The officers and 
crew areordiugly took to their boats, and 
we are happy to say all landed safe at Foul 
Point, where they remained three days, 
from whence they proceeded toTrinconia- 
lee. The vessel went down in ten fathoms 
water abciiit four hours after she wab 
abandoned. The above are all the paiti- 
ciilars we have been able to learn , — Mth 
dr as Courier, March 25, 1817, 

JiomlfffTf Courier, Ma/rh 1, 1817. — 
A singular but melancholy accident hap- 
peiieil on hoard the (irab Hniimody, Nac- 
qmla Cooly Coya, in lln^ coiir.se of her 
voyage l:-om (^ilculta to tl»is ])ort. When 
off Ceylon, alxmt two months airo, on 
soiiiidiiig the pumps, it was observed that 
the ship had made more water than usual, 
upon which a man went down into the w'cll 
to ascertain the state of it j not immedi- 
ately returning, nor giving cany answ'cr when 
called to, his brotlicr went down after him ; 
AS lie also did not, return nor give any an- 
swer, the serang of the ship went down, 
but he likewise returned no an.swer; a 
man then de.scended with a lanrhorn, and 
it was ob.served th.'*t when he had reached 
tlie bottom, the latithoru diopp'ed out of 
his hand and the man himself fell down : 
the main hatches were- then opened and a 
pa.ssage made to the place by nustowing 
part of the cargo of rice. The four mcii 
were found lying senseless round the 
pump, hut with some appenrnnee of life 
remaining; they were immediately remoi^ 
ed, but we regret to state that they all 
di^ ill the course of an hour or two after* 
wards. The cause of this imfortuuahe 
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uc'cideat has ariscA, witbauc doubt, from 
i\\t well of the pump having bcrii filled 
with an aerial gas de^itructive to life, moat 
^(irobably carbonic acid ga^:, wblcli being 
considerably heavier timu atnio^tpheric air. 


Lieut. S. Sackvi lie, H. M.IVd C. regt.. 
Probate to Mrs. Amy de Laiie. 

Lieut. A. Hobiiisou, H. iM. 5 1st foot, 
Probate to J. i:iutberlmid,]'>q. 


would remaiu at the bottom of the well. 
This gas is most iiliuudaiitiy ditFused 
tliTOugliout uaturc ; it is found in mines, 
ciwenis and cellars, and causes iustaiit 
death to any auinial that inhales it undi- 
luted. Tln;^ accident may have been oc- 
casioned by iii(ro;zeii g:u«, wnicli tonus a 
component part of atino'^pheric air, but 
u'hieli, when deprived of its other coin(K>- 


CIVIL AVPOl\T7.TCXT. 

G. Lu^igIlatl, Kstb to be Auditor Ge- 
neral, in the room of G. Tolfiey, Ksq., 
retuniing to Knglaiid for the Ijencfit of 
his health. 

DEATH . 

9 Mnrcli. Capt. K. Spanner, of Uie Miles Suiu 
dibh, aisca, olT Tiiiicnm.ile. 


nent part oxygen, is higlily destructive 

<tf life. Tliis decompl)^jtiou of atuios- MAL'lU'riUS. 


plioric air is very likely to occur in the a proclamation has been issued by his 
holdot a ship. Excellency H. T. Farqiiliar. Ksq. governor 

One of the two gases has no doubt oc- and coinniainler-iii-cliief of tin* ii lands of 


casioned the fatal accident ; both gases are 
equally dcsirnclive toaniiHsU life, and l>oth 
instantly extinguish the llame of a caudle 
wlieii immersed iu them. The hitter cir- 
cunistiuice furnishes an easy test of the 
air ; for if a lighted caudle, after being let 
down into a cellar, the bold of a ship, or 
Mdiercver there may lie reason to suspect 
tlic presence uf noxious gas, coiilinues to 
lull II at the bottom, the air is fit (oc res* 
piratioii, altliougli, even in rhisc.ise, if the 
place lias been long sliiit ii|), the precau- 
tion of adiniiriiig fresh air and throwing 
water into it sliould not be omitted. We. 
are informed by our professional friends, 
that persons sudocafed from foul air sel- 
dom recover unless instantly removed 
into the open air. If the leiuoval he eflfeet- 
cd iu time it is generally of itself suffi- 
cient, but it too frequently tails, from the 
very active and de.structiv'e nature of the 
poison. Frictions over tlie whole body, 
throwing cold water over, or spuiigiiig it 
with water and vinegar, should he em- 
ployed. 


iMauntius and dependrm ics, &c. by wliicli 
it is decreed that ccitain I'.rccantions shall 
Ite taken in the iccoa ■inictioii oi ilse 
lowu of Port liOuis, iu oider to prevent 
the nvurrence of ti\e dreadful cataArophe 
by whidi it was dc-lioycd in Si pti mbei* 
last. This net of the colonial Rn\.;ri:nicnt 
is dated 2()tli February 1817. Its princi- 
pal provisions are that 11,000 loi'^cs 
shall be added to tlie superficies of the 
town, which before oecn|)ied about 40,000 
squait* toises. The Hue floyale shall b« 
opened to the width of fifty feet, oth»*r 
streets are lo he forty, forty-two, thirty- 
six, &c. several new streets arc of course 
to Ive formed, others to be suppresed. 
Provibious arc established for the dira1.iott 
of tho.*.c owners of emplacements whose 
property may be disarranged by the neur 
dispusitfoii of localities. The kitcliciie 
aiq to be built with •itouvs and masonry, 
and shall he covered with flat or utlier 
safe roofs, not vvitli wooden shingles. 
Fire phu'cs to be constructed of masom^, 
and cominisKaries of police to fix and ro* 
gulatc the height of chimiiics. 


DEATHS. 

SI Jjui. LI. RobinHon. H. M. .(Tlti rrt^, 
as Oct. At CHpe Town, Mrs. W’;irUi*n, win- of 
F. Wurdvii, Esq. Ctuet Secretary lu Guvcni- 
mentat ilus Pio»idciicy. 
as Jan. Mr. S. Rant, many years printer of the 
Uniiibav Couiicr. 

lO Feb. Major A. Campbell, 9tli N. I. He w.'is 
unhappily killed bv hw hoi se talking with him 
wiien on a party ciijoying the sports of the 
Held, of which be was passioualely fund. 


CEYLON. 

ADMINISTRATIONS. 

S. A. Wheeler, E«q. 1st Ceylon regt., 
I’rohate to Lieut. P. Secluna, H. M. 1st 
Ceylon regt. 

Lieut. S. P. Daris, Sd, Ceylon regt.. 
Letter of Admlnistraiiou to V. W. Vaii- 
derstraaten, Esq. Acting Registrar. 

Liout. J. 1V)wyer Edensor, H. M. liltli 
regt., Letter of Administration lo ditto. 
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PENAN(L 

F(*h. 4t— S ir G, Cooper too\ his scat or 
the ilcnch as Ihicurdur. 

'r. Siackliou^e, Ksq. was admitted to 
practice a^ an Attoniev , Solicitor, and Nosi 
tury Public of the Court, 

RiHril. 

*. Jan. I.ndv nf Capt, H. E. Gilbert Cooper, 
Miyor III liiigade lu the Troup, of a daugliter. 

death. 

b Feh. Mr. J. Edbili, Chief Olficerof the Brig 
CbrUtiauu. 


JAVA, 

The reports of the procedure of th9 
I>utch Government in their new posses- 
sions are ratiier uiif.ivoriible. The su« 
perior nnthoiitie.i ate said to have sliewn 
a marked disposiiioii to waver between 
the mild svs'eni of mb’ iiitrodyccd by iho 
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])ritish Govenimciit, and their oivn rack- 
ing and oppressive one of former days. 
The minor agents, again, employed in 
the interior, had, in their dealings with 
onr residents, evinced every wish to drive 
a hard bargain with us ; and began already 
to remind the natives of the corrupt me- 
thod of obtaining favor, to wiiich tlicy 
had been formerly broke in by the abuses 
of several centuries. Mr. Klout, the ciiicf 
commissioner, is understood to have been 
ambitious of forming a new scheme of 
government ; wliilst the Uaron de CapcI > 
leu seemed desirous of following up Mr. 
Baffles' system of forwarding cult ivaiiou 
and commerce. It was however believed, 
that the general plan of the future iuimi- 
nistratiou would be developed to the pub- 
lic on the 1st of January. Meanwhile all 
continued provisional. Much distress 
was felt for money. The estahlishincnt 
of a public bank was talked of ; and se- 
veral discussions regarding its constitution 
bad taken place between the public offi- 
cers, ami principal merchants, but no- 
thing was yet done. There was likewise 


on foot a grand financial scheme of p;^KT 
currency; of which wc know iiotliing, 
but that it had been referred to a doten of 
advisers, without any fixed plan being 
laid down. The whole of the coifee of 
the jear 181647 would be sent to Eu- 
mpe; not as usual sold on the spot. The 
till on the Island of Danca, had been 
mortgaged on a loan taken up at Batavia. 
Tlie trade of Moluccas and Japan would 
remain exclusively in the hands of Go- 
vernnieiit. The customs would be farmed 
as formerly ; and tlie system of forced 
labour be renewed, so far as might be re- 
quisite for the roads and other public 
tvorks. It was not yet, wc hear, deter- 
mined whether the contingents would re- 
turn ; or the existing rental be conrinued. 
A corps of policy cavalry bad beenrai^ed, 
ill wliicli each horseman received fifteen 
rupees a month, besides rations. Our 
correspondent does not speak highly of 
its component parts. Levies for native 
infantry corps were also on loot. Tlie 
British residents still remained at their 
former stations. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


His Excellency Lord Amherst arrived 
at Spithcad, on Sunday 17th Augu.st, in 
the ship Caesar, Capt. Taylor. His lordship 
flailed from Portsmouth, on the 9th of 
Febniary 1816, on board bis majesty's 
frigate Alceste, Capt. Murray Maxwell; 
Accompanied by the Lyra, brig of vvar, 
Capt. Basil Hall, and the General Hewitt, 
Indiaman, Capt. Campbell. 

The expedition touclied at Madeira, 
Bio Janeiro, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Batavia ; and the voyage was extra- 
ordinary for its rapidity, the ships having 
traversed 14,000 miles in ninety- two days 
under sail. In the hcgiutiing of July the 
embassy arrived on the coast of China, 
and proceeded ii|i the Yellow Sea : iiav- 
ing been joined by Sir George Staunton, 
at the Great Lemnfli, Sir George luiving 
been sent down to notify that tlie embas- 
sy would be received With every attention. 
On the 9th of August the embassy diseni- 
fiarkcd safely in tlie gnlf of Pi Clii ii, 
which is not far distant from the capital. 

On Tuesday, the 28tli January, his Ma- 
jesty's ships Alceste and Lyra sailed from 
Macao Roads; the former having on 
boaii'd his excellency and suite, return- 
ing from his mission from the court of 
Pekin. On the 3d of February the 
Alceste arrived at Manilla, and the Lyra 
on the 5th, wiien she was sent with 
bis excellency's dispatches to Bengal. 

The Alceste was pnHcediiig into the 
Straits of Sauda, through the Straits of 


Gaspar, when she unfortunately struck 
on a coral reef, on the moining of the 
18th Febniary, and shortly filled. Th<‘ 
ambas.bador aiid hi.s suite, with home of 
the crew, wi*sp immediately put on .shore 
on the island of Pulo Lt;at, a short dis- 
tance from the wreck. 

It wa.s decided, after I.ord Amherst’s 
remain iiig one night on the iNlaiut, fli.ic 
his lordship and suite should aifeinpt to 
make Batavia (distant tuo liundiid 
miles) ill two boats, attended by lacu- 
tenaiit Hoppner, and Messrs. Mayne, 
Cook, and Blair, and tliey arrived after 
four days of much faiigiu' and haidsliip, 
from want of water, at RaUvia. His 
lordship, without a moiiieiit’s delay, 
dispatched the Company’s cruiser Ter- 
nate, with Mr. Ellis, the seerciary of 
embassy, volunteer, to the assistance of 
those left behind. She beat against wind 
and current for a considerable time, atnl 
at last got sight of the island. The 
party left obtained some provisioH.s 
ivhicli had floated up, and by carclul 
management, they made shift to 11 vO 
there (having obtained, by digging, some 
fresh water) from the 18th of February 
fo the 7lh of March. During this period 
they were beset by tlie savagcfl of the 
neighbouring islands, who, titer plun- 
dering and burning the sliip, blockaded 
the party on shore ; they, with a very 
few reguiar arms, kept them at bay. 
In an attempt to scue tlie reuiainiiig 
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Itoats, ten of tliem, one morning^ were 
Toiiuiisly disposed of by Lieut. Hay; 
some w^ie shot, aud others were drowu- 
ed. The conduct of Capt. Maxwell, in 
his gruml tnanagemeut of aflfuirS, as 
well as ^eans of defence, is spoken of 
ill high adoiiratioii by his olflcers — it 
displaced coolness and powerful reflec- 
iMUi, uiuler a sudden pressure of difficul- 
ties and a coiubiiiatioii of dangers, more 
than sufficient to have overwhelmed an 
<oi*diiiary mind. — At Uatavia, the Caesar 
was taken up to bring home his excel- 
lency and suite, with the ofilcers aud 
men of the Alceste ; she touched at the 
Cape, St. Helena, and Ascension, on her 
way to Kuglaiid. 

At Grand Lcuchen, the chief of the Lioon 
Kicou islands, tlie ships refitted, among 
a race of people as extraordinary for 
their diiiiiiiutivc size as for tlieir general 
character. 'Hiey prkend to he of great anti- 
quity and considerable civilization^— pos- 
sd^smuch of the rigid, natural jealousy and 
rcsene of their iieigUbout^, the Japanese 
;|iiid Chinese. On further acquaintance, 
they were found an interesting people, in 
the highest degreekind and liospi table ; aud 
at^er a stay of six weeks, ^th parties 
separated with evident proofs of mutual 
regret. We are informed, from good au- 
thority, that Capt. Basil Hall (of the 
Lyra) is preparing an account of this 
Island and people ; as also a general his- 
tory of scientific objects connected with 
Che voyage, which will be enriched with 
charts and engravings. From his superior 
intelligence on hydrographical aiul scien- 
tific suojccts ill general, a work from his 
hands cannot fail of being highly iutc- 
restiug. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 27, a Court of Di- 
rectors was held at the East-india House, 
when the following ships were timed as 
below i— 

George Canning, ''fwo Ships Iniilding 
by Mr. S. Majoribanks, Earl Bulcarras, 
'Mnrqnis of Huiitly, and Buckingham- 
shire, for Bombay aud China, to be afloat 

the 26th of October, to sail to Graves- 
end on the lOth of Novcinber, stay there 
forty days, and to be in the Downs on 
the 27 Ch of December. 

A Ship building by Captain Hamilton, 
Castle Uuntly, for Bengal and China, to 
be afloat ou the 8th of December, to aail 
. to Qravesend on the 28th of December, 
stay there forty days, and to be in tlm 
Downs Qii the 8th February, 1818. 

London, and Princess Amelia, for 
dras aud China, to be afloat on thb fith 
oC December, to sail to Gravesend on the 
26th of December, stay there forty days, 
and to be iii the Downs on the 8ch of 
February, 1818. 

A Ship building by Messrs.. Isacke and 
Liech^ |/ady McU’ille, and Cabal va, for 


China, to be afloat on the 28th of Feb. 
1818, to sail to Gravesend ou the 6th of 
March, stay there thirty days, and to be 
In the Downs on the 1 Ith of April. 


A Court-Maitial was hefd on Saturday, 
23d August, at Portsmouth, on board the 
Queen Charlotte, tu try Captain Murray 
Maxwell, and the officers and crew of 
his Majesty's late frigate Alceste, for the 
loss of that ship in the Straits of Ga^par, 
on the i8th of February last, when re- 
turning from China, with Lord Amherst 
and suite on hoard. Ilie sentence of the 
court was a full and entire acquittal of 
Captain Maxwell, his officers, and crew. 
The opinion of the court was most hand- 
somely expressed, that Captain Maxwell 
had, before the loss of the ship, conduct- 
ed himself in the most zealous and officer- 
like manner ; and tliat, after the striking 
of the sliip liis ceolness, self-collection, 
and exertluns were highly conspicuous, 
and that every thing was done by him, 
his offi^rs, and ship’s company. Within 
the power of men to execute, to preserve 
the ship and her stores ; aud that to such 
conduct alone is to be attributed the 
saving of all their lives. Capt. Max- 
well's narrative was an affecting de- 
tail of the exertions and sufferings of 
himself, officers, and crew, and recor- 
ded his warmest thanks to his offi- 
cers and crew, who had looked up to 
liiui in the hour of distress with the most 
submissive confidence. A most peculiar 
good look-out was kept up when tho 
accident hapiiened ; and but for the cir- 
cumstance t|iat the sea was, at the mo- 
ment of her striking, covered with fish- 
spawn, the rock would doubtless have 
lM*en seen. The ship had no more sail on 
her than enabled her to withstand an 
unfavorably strong current: andthcveiy 
track she was pursuing was laid down for 
tlie ship by Lieutenant Ross, of the 
Hunibay Marine, who had bt‘en ten yean 
surveying the Chinese Seas. At the mo- 
ment of their deliverance from the wreck 
they were surrounded by sixty- two prows-, 
manned with 600 Malays. Their whole 
stock of ammunition consisted of only 72 
ball cartridges, and a few carronade car- 
tridges, which were drawn from the quar- 
ter-deck guns ou leaving the ship : fnim 
these the gunner made up sixteen huudml 
rounds, and balls were nuide from the 
marines’ buttons, and whatever other lead 
or pewter could be cut from oAT the wreck. 
A -^fevf hoarding pikes were saved ; the 
rest Of the men were armed with dirks 
sleek on sticks, and sticks with the points 
tenm^cd by fire. An abaitis of wood- 
work was formed by the carpenter, and a 
diagonal trench cut fixau the hill, ou 
which tliey fixed llieir abode to the/oBly 
landing place, which enabled them tu.bid 
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defiance to the ferocious sa\*aRe3 who 
viiiToimded them, and who several times 
attempted to cut aft their boats. 

COURT OF CHANCERY. 

Juftf,, 30. — 7%» Ktihohnf the Cnrnatic-— 
RuUhhtf and others v. Balfour, 

The Lord Chancellor — “ This was a 
motion made by Mr. Winc?ficld, that the 
defendant should be ordered to ]>ay 2,.*i00 
pagodas into the Buiilv of Kimland, in ti.e 
■aine of tiie Accomptant-Gcncral, with' 
the interest from the a car 1797, at the 
rate of 12 per cent., and that it siionld 
.be laid out in flic 3 pLM* ntit. annititics. 
The circumstances were these :*-The late 
Nabob of the Carnatic owed a Mr. I’ctcr 
Davison the sum of 5,000 pagodas, for 
which he gave liim a l>ond to pay him the 
principal, and also 12 per cent, interest. 
This bond he transferred to a person of 
the name of Cassell, who afterwards 
transferred it to a person of time name of 
Massey, who gave his bond for 2,500 pago- 
das, to a Mr. Lancey, who was leaving 
bladras to return to thi.s countr}*. Tlic 
defendant pi^ornised that the money should 
be remitt^ to England at the .same rate 
of interest as the Nabob of Carnatic hud 
agree dto pay in the Orst in.stancc. The 
question is a very simple one. It is nei- 
ther more nor less, wliether he shall or 
iHiall not be obliged to stand by his astree- 
nent. 'The defendant says he is willing 
tor pays patent, on the gross sum, as a 
cdiirtOf equity will never oblige him to 
pay lil percent., which was above the 
hiterest of the country ; for he had 
htdliing to do with the transactions which 
tobk pihcc between the East India Com- 
pany and the Nabob and his creditors, by 
which it was agreed that the Nabob should 
icede his territories, and commis.«)ioncrs 
were appointed, with the power of paying 
off the debts, and fis:ing the quantum of 
the interest each debt should bear. It was 
denied by the defendant, in ln> answer, 
that he had received 12 per cent. I must, 
however, in justice say, that no allegation 
In an answer, however ^trong, can alter 
the meaning of a written agreement pro- 
perly execiitcil. llie defendant has com- 
]daiucd of the trouble and expense he has 
lieen put to ; but tliat cannot fake away 
the sense of his agreement. It did not 
follow, that if the Nabob only paid 3 
per cent, that it should be a critcriou that 
the d^endant should not pay more. If 
the Nabob had been sued In a court belo'w, 
and had only paid 2,500 pagodas, yet as 
Davison had given the bond with ihefull 
rate of interest, I am therefore of opi- 
nion, that the principal and the 12 per 
cent, should be paid into the court. Let 
the defendant, liowever, have the bond 
assigned to him which he asks." 

Mr. fFingjieid then novedfor the costs. 


The Lord Chancellor — “ I . think I 
have granted enough without giving costs. 
Motion granted without costs. 

It is wiMi much satisfaction we have 
authority to .«tate, tliat the report of the 
death of Lieut. Henry Peach Keighly* (ne- 
phew and god.soii of Samuel Peach, Es(i.r 
of Portland place), in Jannary la^f, on 
his way from llydrahad to Bombay, is nu- 
founded — accounts having been ireeived 
at the India Hou.'*e, that he had arrived 
in safety at Komhay, and on the 7ih of 
Febraary, obtained leave from theCover-r 
nor to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope^ 
for the benefit of his heahh. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTH. 

July 17. Lady of Mr. W. Jolins, of Binnm^ 
liatn. Tate Acting Surgeon at Scraniiiure, Bengal, 
of a ton. 

MARRIAOE.S. 

Jtilv 39. At St. Gcorge^s, Ranover scinnre. Fred. 
Wni. Wallarton, Esq. of shcnaioii Hall, Lt*i- 
cestteriihii e, fb tuev, only dauahur 'if the 
lute, and aister to the prraent SirH. Strachey, 
Bart, uf Sutton Court, Somerset. 

Aug. 19. At Marvlehone Church, fapt. W. Pat- 
terson, Hon. Company's service, to ^arall. 
eldest daughter of the late T. Rulion, E«q. of 
the Temple, and of, We«i humble. Dm king. 

10. AtSufliam, Berks, W, Rlackw(M>d, Esq. to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter ol the late 11, 
H. Wilder, D, 1>. of Piirley Hall, Berks. 

S3. At St. Bride's Church. William Thompson 
Turtle, Esq. Surgeon, of DtmilnKford. Heits, li» 
Frances, youngest daughter of M r. Benvuer, of 
Fket-street. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. I. At his house on Ditton Common, Sur- 
ry, Samuel Johnson, Esq. in the 70 ih yearttf 
his age, and in the 53d of the service ol the Hon. 
Easi-India Cnnipanv, tliiily-three of.wlilch he 
filled the office of Rxaniinerof Indian Covres- 
pondence with ability and integrity, equalled 
only bv his indnstry. 

At Dorking, .Surry, after a long illness, in the 
48lh year of her ago, Caiharine, wife of tl{« 
Rev. Samuel Hoolc, Minister f>f Poplar Chapel, 
and Chaplain to the Hon. East- India Cuin- 
pany. 

Aug. 15. In Upper Charlotte street, Fitaroy- 
square, Mrs. Hofg, wile of Capt. Hogg, of the 
Eust-India Company's Military Estaulnliinciit 
at Bombay. 


LONDON MARKF/rS. 

Tuetday, Jug, 26, igi7. 

CoHon.— Tltc India sale on Friday, 2,294 bales 
Went Qfrwith much briskness ; the fiengals at the 
advance of nearly id. per lb. on the prevlooe sale 
prices; chiefly taken we bcllcte on speculation. 

5Bgnr.-^Yestcrday and this forenoon Hid de- 
mgnd considerably icvived ; the piqces are fully 
is. higher than last week,, with the prospect of flu 
improving markci. The orders for the winter sup- 
ply of the Continent are coming to band freely, 
and since the arrival of the Foreigu mailaof yes- 
terday, very extensive sales have been efTected.!- 
In Foreign Sugars there was little business done 
‘purchases might be made a shade lower. At the 
India House 5,935 bags sold freely at 55s. and 
55s, Od, for good white with some grain ; damp 
at 5fis. ; middling ^bitc Betiaries 56s. a js; 5 , ar* 
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rlinary wiiite anr| grey with gritin ads, and 
&.1s* ; brown Bourbon -ifis, Od ; soft 43a. a 458. 

Crt/Tee.— CoiTccrontiiiaeil rubjiTt to {'reat 0uc- 
tHAtKins last week. At the ludui House s.g'^K 
biga were brought forward; the whole went olf 
With inurh brisknesr, and the Uie prices of F-tst- 
India Coffee W'ere fully supiKiitcd— g.Tod Cheiibun 
cold at I03s. and in.ls. fid. ; the dainaMPd at fm. 
and W9. (!d.; small light yellow Juva ItXji. a 
1084. 


l 6 rA. Ladv t’ainpbell. Marquis,— from India, 
ladt Bengal I*}!!! Feb., Madras 301I4 March, Si. 
Tlck'tia 10 th June. 

¥0fA. — Alariner, Herbert,— from New South 
VVates nild isle of Fiance, Suik-d Iruin latter 
|i act* ti'li Mav* 

— Juid Wellington, An«tirr, — fn^m Bengal. 
Sailed 11th Marih, t>':u)e 7th June. 

Pa^^elwel 5 per Wiiulsor Casile.— Mr*.Hawljin» 
and chilli. Mast. Huiirv Elhotr, W. T. Tonne, 
K‘i]„ Mr, b wpi, Co.. Croiipston and two sons. 
Mr. Dakin, Mr. Chiistie, died .ti sea, Miyorand 
Mrs. thill, and two diildren left ut tlie CapCf 


Jntli^c. — Tlie Declaration by the Company 
states a very small «ii1e. and the Court ui Ditee- 
tors have given notice, that the piiiieipal impor- 
ters will not hriiig forward any faiiher qiiaiiliiy 
pretious to the sale, either uf their own, or whit 
may in the mean time arrive on lonMgiiinent. 

^9whcii the intelligence became public it again bad 
a very favuur.ible effect; the busmen* done has 
been very cxten.«ite; Hie firtt trari^iuctlons were 
at a premium on the last sale prices of fill, and 
8d. per lb. ; but this torerioon no parcels offer 
under od, with a prospect of a farther improve-, 
ment ; a great proportion of the purchases ure 
niaiie on spi'ciilaiion. 

There has been little d^dng in Spices 
since the sale nt the India House; the holders 
arc demanding an advanre, bur it has been com- 
plied with only in very few instances. 

iZffe.— The Fast- India Company brought for- 
erard about 5,000 bags on Friday : the whole went 
off freely— common quality 16's. a Ifis. ; tniddlitig 
24$. fid. and Qis. ; good 9Ss. a .'las. 3S5 bags Bni- 
zU, by public sale, of a good quality, sold at 9fis. 
The demand for Rice last week was very consi- 
derahlej good Carolina reported to have realized 
our highest quotation, and the parcels bought at 
the India sale sell at an advance of 2s. a 3s. per 
cwt. 


SHIP-LtyiTEH M.MLS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Shills Names. Tons. Probable Time of Sailing, 
Cakuttom 

Marq. Aiiglesea. 400 from Gravewnd, Aug, 92. 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Albion 150 from Gravesend, Aug. 93. 

Nymph 900 Aug. 91. 

Ii'is 300 Aug. 93. 


D. of Marlboro* 395 Aug. 98. 


Mi-RToone. 

l'aR«engt*r per Sovereign.— Mr. John Higgins^ 
late ('ll lef Otnerr of iht Elpliinxtone. 

Pasbciigcik pt r M.inglcs— Lieut. .Skinner, 94th 
dragoon't. fruin Bengal, tlnee Ma»t. i'aiiipl>tli», 
Caiuplrt II. 

Pas.ei gers per Barkwortb.—Mrs.l’erkini, Mast. 
Briibuzon, (lomM. Ikbiia. 

Pass-ngers per l..idy Cainbidl.— From Bengal, 
Li(‘Ut. Coi. Fag.iii, Jiiciqi Advocate Geiicial, Ltenl. 
Cul. Kiehardson, I4th regt. tkngni, N. 1. leit 
at Si. Htlena, Mr. Rob. VVikon. Supeiiritending 
Surgeon, Mr». Marquis, wilV oi Capt. M.— 
Miss l.llen llitbuidsi'n. Mi s B- A. Blunt, Miss 
J. S. Milk, two Miss Halt's, Miss Nichols, two 
Mm r.ia:iii's. Miss Uoihe, Sfj<o. Ulniit. .Mast. 
Mick, M.isi. P.aU'9, two Mast. Fagans, pruceed- 
iiig to England for education; seven native ser- 
vants. From .Madras, Mr. VV, Ijivines, A*si-t. 
t^urgioii, Mr. It. B. Stuart, Capt Bernard, H, M.* 
regt in charge ol invalids, l.ieui. Kmliark, and 
Lieut. Fireworker Benn, (died at 8iv\), H. M. 34t|i 
real. Madras Aititlery Ensign Swenev. H. M. 3*ih 
64th regt. Mi-s Uum'ey, Miss A. Snarl, Mas. Ku 
Small, Masi. F.. L. GiitBlbs, children, two Euro- 
pean servants and child, Mr. B. Friend, di^ at 
sea I9th July, Mir. B. I.ewis, widow of Lapt. 
Lewis, Mrs. J. Bertram, Mrs. B. Giiflitbs. 

Pas-cngeiR p. r Priiicess^t’horlOite.— From Ccy- 
I'ui, E. Tolfrey, Ksq. H. M. GIvil Service. Mit. 
Toifrey, Lieut. Col. Chaplin, 9(i Ceylon regt. J, 
Bath, Esq. Stull Surgeon, Mr. J. Carter, Assist, 
ditto, Mrs. Carter and family, Lieut. Forbes and 
Lleui, Hiiglies, ipili regt., two Masts. Bayley, 
Mast. Ilichardeoii, 126 lutahds, 31 women, 57 
children. , 

Pa-'-eiifrers per laicv and Maria.— I ient.-Col. 
Siiiait, H. M. 80th regt.; Majors J. Dalrymjjte 
and D. Kingdoii ; Captains Jlobl. Diwliwood, E. 
C. Denny, II. J, Plitlps, J» W. H. Walth, Wm 
C. Harpur; lieutenants .1. Bowler, A. rieneb, 
W. F Baker, J 09 . Ellis, Wni. Fenny, J. Molony, 
C. Aiulerbbn, T. D.irke, F.. C. Aiclier, Oein. 
Wolbtliy. R. R. Hallahaii. Jos. Stokes, Wm. 
Harvi-y ; EiiMuns J. Bowncsi, Francis Liardtlv ; 
Paymaster M. J«iii**.s, Adjiiiaiii S, $• Burnt, 
«.)uartcr.inn8ier J . M ulilleion, died at sea, Surgeon 
Wm. Bniwn, Assi-tuni 'burgeon Andrew Nicholl, 
Capt. C. Chipweli} Lieut. W. H. Ilamaton, 
H. M. 53. Uegt. I leui I.. McLcane, F. Crowtlier, 
J, Crowther, H. M. l(..yil Scots. (>1. I*. Rjiifc- 
t.ty. died at St. Ileltria.ii Jiiin. Mrs. Barclay. Mrs. 
Murl, Mrs. Janes, Mr*. Middltlon, Mrs. French. 
Muster Moloiiv, A Sluil, J. MWdleioii, A. 
Lunisden, two Jones, two Gordont. Misses Dash- 
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^ ArrxraU. 

Jufji a7lA.— Duke uf Marlbro’, HolletC,— from 
the v4pc> 

— Windsor Castle. Hornblow,— from Bengal. 

— Dapiiiie, Appleby, — from Ulc of Franc**. 
July aotA.- Allas, Short, -from Bengal. Sailed 

10th Feb. 

SOtA.— Wolfe’s Cove, Sicphenson,— frohi Ben- 
gal, loth Feb. .... 

— Princess (Tliarlolte, Vaughan,— from (^ylon 
8d Mar.,' Cape mliMay, with troops. 

Attg. 3.— Lucy and Maria, Barclay,— from Ben- 

S al and Madras. Left Bengal and AfhdiasfiSd 
larch, St. Helena 17th June. 

11 (A.— Sovereign, Telferi Barhwnrih, l^nn,— 
from China. Sailed 3d March, 81. Helena, litU 

— Mangles,— from Bengal and Bencoolcn. Left 
Bengal 3d Feb., Bencooleti Ist April, St, Helena 
I9tli June. 


wood, uikI Jem. Bilniam. 

Fassengerv per l.i>r<l Wellington, Mrs. Gea. 
Reid, wile of Gcii. Reid, Mir. Col. Uoberismu 
wile Col. Robcn-oii, BciiKJd Esiablisiiineiil, Major 
Gen. Reid, H. At- 94' h Dragoons. Cap. Harriott, 
9d. Regt. N. 1. B. W. D.Se.ily. Bombay Estabt. 
.9. E. Richards Bengal Kviabt. Coriick Thoriitou.. 
Mr, Conwell, Boudiay Marines, Kicharil Cave, 
Esq. Bengal Civil Service, left at the Cape, Mira 
C'urtiliiie Ki'id. ihree Mhsi. Ueids, Masi, living 
Maling, son of Capt. Malitig, Ren^l Estabt. kli^s 
Emily Watson, Mast. Lewis Wut-un, children of 
(^apt. Wat*on, Bengal Estabt. Miss Sealy, two 
Mast. NiCholcit's, Mrs. Mary Hannan. 

Sailed. 

July 99lA.— Down the river, The Orpheus, for 

^ShrtT-Prlnceor Orange. Silk, for Calcniti^ 
Aug. Ist.-Tbe Nautilii*, lor Bengal. 

61A,— From Portsmouth, Tumerlaiie, for the 

^SsL— Crasnek, Me. Brailli, for the Cape « l 
Go^ Hope. . « . .... r 

qg|l...From Fprtbmoftth, Prince BUicher, fui 
Bengal, from Plyuumth, Wautloo, lor ditto. 
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L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 

.1. 

d. 

L. 

«. 

d. 


L. 

S. ( 

/. 

^'•’icliineal 

....1b. 0 

4 

0 

to 

0 

b 

0 

Turmerick, Bengal.. cwt. l 

3 

0 

to 

1 

« 

O 

Coilee, Java 

..CWt. 5 

16 

0 


6 

0 

0 

— China 1 

18 

0 


■8 

8 

0 

— Cherlbon 


0 

u 

— 

5 

5 

0 

Zednary 







— Boiirbtm 


18 

0 


5 

0 

0 

Gulls, ill Sorts 16 

0 

0 





Mocha 


6 

0 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Bine 14 

0 

u 





Colton, Surat 

....Ib. 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Indigo, Blue lb. 







— Extradne 


1‘ 

6 

— 

0 

1 

7 

— ■ Blue and VioleH 0 

9 

0 

— 

0 10 

n 

— Bengal 


0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

8 

— Purple and Violet ... 0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

« 

«* 

— — Bourbon 

....... 0 

1 

10 


0 

8 

6 

— Fine Violet 0 

7 

0 


0 

7 

o 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 







— Good Diitn 0 

6 

6 

— 

0 

7 

0 

Aloes, Epatira 

..CWt. 6 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— FSiie Violet & Copper 0 

6 

3 

— 

0 

6 

(> 

Anniseeds, Star.... 


0 

0 


5 10 

0 

Good Ditto 0 

5 

f) 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Borax, Rellncd.... 

5 

0 

0 

_ 

5 

10 

0 

— — Good Copper 0 

5 

6 

— 

u 

5 

0 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 5 

10 

u 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Middling Ditto 0 

5 

3 

— 

0 

5 

6 

('ninpliii'C unrefined 13 

u 

0 



14 

0 

0 

Ordinary Ditto 0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

g 

Card'emoiiis, Malabar.. lb 0 

3 

0 


0 

5 

6 

Fine M.ulras 0 

6 

3 


0 

7 

R 

Ceylon 








Rond Dilto » 

5 

6 

— 

0 

6 

o 

Cassia Buds 

..CWt. 18 

0 

0 


IQ 

t) 

0 

Ordinary Ditto 0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

p 

I.ignea 


0 

0 

— 

13 

U 

0 

Ricc 1 wt. I 

1 

0 

— 

1 

6 

(> 

Castor Oil 

....lb. 0 

1 

1 


0 

4 

0 

Safflower cwt. 3 

10 

0 

— 

s 

10 

ri 

A China Knot 

..CWt. 3 

0 

0 


3 

b 

0 

Sago « wl. 1 

10 

0 

— 

8 

8 

(» 

• Cociihis Indicns... 


5 

0 


3 

lb 

0 

SaUpetre, Itehned cwt. 8 

0 

a 





Colli 111 bn Boot 

3 

13 

0 

_ 

3 

15 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. I 

.3 

9 

— 

1 

4 

5 

Dragon's llliuxl. .. 


0 

0 


30 

0 

0 

Novi 0 

18 

5 

— 

1 

16 

A 

Gum Ammoniac, hiiiin.. lO 

U 

0 

— 

18 

0 

o 

— — Ditto White 







— Arabic 


0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

— — Chin-i 1 

1 

.1 

— 

1 

A 

0 

— — AssHiictida.... 

7 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

— Orgaiiziiie ' 

IR 

0 

— 

‘2 

H 

o 

— — Benjamin .... 


0 

0 

— 

63 

0 

0 

Spices, Ciiiniimon lb. U 

10 

8 

— 

() 

13 

1 

— Aniini 

..CWt. g 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

— Clnve-i 0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

4 

1) 

— Galbaiiuin... 


0 

0 


‘28 

0 

0 

— — Bourbon 







— — Gamhngiiim 


0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

— Mace 0 

S 

0 

— 

0 

8 

ITI 

— Mvrrii 


10 

u 


7 

0 

0 

— — NuiiTieg^... o 

!» 

(i 

— 

0 

5 

9 

Olib.iiiuin 


10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

— Ginger twt. ^ 

.1 

0 





I.ac hake 


1 

6 

— 

O 

2 

0 

— Pepprr, Company's.. 0 

(1 

9 

— 

0 

0 

m 

—— Dye 

0 

4 

0 


0 

6 

0 

I'rivilrgo 0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

0 10 

Shell, Block.. 








Wiute 0 

l 

U 

— 

0 

1 

1 

— Shivtrcd 








Snxar, Yellow cwi. 8 

7 

() 

— 

3 

13 

o 

Stick 


10 

0 


8 

0 

0 

White « 24 

0 

— 

3 

8 

11 

Aliisk. China 

...nz. 0 

14 

0 

.1.. 

1 

0 

0 

' — — Brown 8 

u 

u 

— 

8 

4 

n 

Nux Vomica 

..cwr. 1 

4 

0 


1 

lO 

0 

Ted, Bohea Ib. 0 

O 

r, 

— 

0 

3 

7 

Oil Cassia 

...oz* 0 

3 

u 

— 

0 

3 

3 

— — I'ongon 0 

1 

n 

— 

U 

0 

h 

— Ciniiamon ... 

0 

10 

0 


0 14 

0 

— Souchong « 

3 

lU 

— 

0 

4 

s 

— Cloves 

u 

1 

0 





— Cumpoi 0 

3 

1 

— 

0 

4 

0 

— Mact 


1 

4 





— Twankay 0 

3 

8 

— 

0 

3 

s 

— Nutmegs ... , 

0 

1 

4 





Pekoe 0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Oniiim 

...lb. 







— Hyson Skin 0 

3 

1 

— 

0 

4 

9 

Klinbarb 


4 

6 


0 II 

6 

— — Hyson 0 

4 

6 

— 

o 

5 

n 

Sal Ammoniac ... 

..CWt. s 

5 

0 





— Gunpowder 0 

5 

6 

— 

o 

6 

8 

Senna 

....tb. 0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

3 

6 

TortoiHesliell 1 

14 

U 

— 

3 

0 

« 

Turmrrick, Java .. 

..twt. 1 

8 

0 

— 

i 

10 

o 

Woods, Smiiiders lied.. ton 7 

0 

0 

— 

8 

U 

0 


Ooo(ls declared for Sale 

On Tuetday, « Svplember— Prompt 38 November. 

Tta Bnhrn, &QO,000 Uis.— Conjrou, Cninpoi, Pc- 
IxOf, and Aouclioni;, 4,4»0,000— TwaiikaVi 850,000 
— Hvson Skin, loo,ooo— Hyson, 250,00U— Total, 
incliiriiiig Privatc<Ti’ail*‘, 6,ib0 000lbs. 

On Afnnday, IS September— Prompt 5 Drcfmher, 

r»in/K(n,v*s.— Bengal Piece Goods, viz. Calli- 
<*oes, «)G.07(i pieces— Prohibited Good«, 4 '^, 57 fl— 
Coast Piece fJovids, cfz. Callicoes, 87,01Q— Prolii. 
Iiiird, 3,130 Nankeen Cloth, 71,398. 

On Tiurtdayi 33 September— Prompt 16 January. 

Company's.— Mocha Cnffie, 1,477 bales. 

On Tueadaijf 14 October— Prompt 23 January. 

Prioa(e*7yade and Licensed. — Indigo, 5,578 
diesis. 

■The Court of Directors also give notice, that 
they are requested hv Messrs. Bazeit, Farquhar, 
t'rawfurd and Co., Messrs. Fletcher, Alexander 
Messri. PaKton, Cuckenll, Trait and 
Co,, Messrs. Pairlie, llonham and Cg., Messrs. 


at the East-- India House. 

Palmer, Wilson and Co., Mc<i^r«. Smalls and 
laine, and Sir John I.nbbock and Co., to give no- 
tice, that no furtlicr {larcets of Indigo belonging ■ 
to, or consianed to tliose hnn<^es respectively, witt 
be declared for tlic sale in October I 817 . 

On Monday^ 30 October— Prompt 16 January. 

Company's.— Bengal and China Uaw Silk, 1,800 
bales. 

On Twenlay, 4 Nor ember— Prompt 30 January. 

Prtnate-Trade . — Ca'pets, j bales. 

The Company's White and Prohibited Callicnni 
whicli may beoifered for sale in December I817 
and Marcii 1818, will be put up at rates nut lower 
than those which are alKxrd lu Hie cOnds to be 
sold ill the sale of the month ot September 118,17. 

' And with respect to such ('.dlicoes ot ihe Decem- 
ber and March sales, as may be of descnpiioTis 
and mark not making pait of the Scptemhrr bale, 
the same rule will be ••b-,ervcd, bv laxing ilii-in at 
proportionate r.|tos.— It must be disiinciiy undri- 
Btooil, that tins notice has reference only to goods 
which may be sold on the Cumpaiiy's account. 


Cargoes of EasUlndla Companfs Ships lately arrived, 

i'argoei of tlie Batavia, Princess Amelia, Attell, 

‘ iMdy Carrinffton, Providence, Barkworth, Save- 
Teiyn,Mangte», and Lady CampbeU, from China, 

Uenjial. Madras, and Fort Marlborough. 

Company's.— Tea; 3,195,383 lbs. — Nankeens. 

I6.l30picces-Coa.i Muslins. 4,786 pieceHcalli- 
iOCS, I I5,w— Bengal Muslins, 0.337— Call icoct, 

108,587— Prohibiiid, 48,337^ttiur-Bilk — Wo^d 


Carpets -—Saltpetre — Coffee — Madeira Wine- 
Cloves— Keemoo Shells — ‘‘epper— ^ugar — t'otion- 
Private-Trade awl Prici/nre.— Tea— Nankrens— 
Hfw.silk— Piece Uoods —Silks— Cbina—HhubarH 
. -CassiaOil— Shellac k— Lac Dye— Terra .lapon^ca 
—Cowries— Hicc^Madeira Wine— Nux Vomica— 
Sal Ammoniac— Alocs-Safllowce— Ulibaiiuni— As. 
safmilda— Gum Arabic— Galls— Cnillies— Indigo— 
Red Wood — Ebony — Sapan Wood — Uaitane— 
Gum Aiilini— Malmsey Wine. 


Indian Securities and ExchangeSm 

Bengal ~2s 6d.| 6 Months Sight at 33 . ;d. per Siceff Rupee. 


2s. Gd. 3 Months Sight. 



Prices of Stocks, from the ^&th qf July to the ^5th of August I 8 I 7 . 
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£. Kyton, Stock a coker, 2, Cornkill, and Lombard Street, 


THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

OCTOBER 181 7. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Letter IL 

Sir, — 1. When I wrote you the 
letter which you have given as tlie 
first article of your number for 
July last, I overlooked a list of 
words that I had taken out of a 
work entitled ‘‘ Proceedings of 
the African Institution/’ 2 vols. 
8vo. similar to those forming 
the subject of that letter, viz. 
“ Sanskrit names of placCsS in the 
interior of Africa.” This letter 
may be looked on as a continua< 
tion of the former ; and the intro- 
duction, reasonings, and remarks 
therein, are equally applicable to 
this. 

2. The list of names, among them 
two or three of persons, thence 
extracted, contains many more 
than 1 shall now trouble you with. 
Such as 1 noted in my former let- 
ter, 1 shall also now omit, though 
some of them apply to difterent 
places. Sotne SansLit names or 
words, similar, or nearly so, I in- 
close within brackets. 

Asiatic c7mtrn.-^No. 22. 


3. In the first volume I note the 
following. Bishna, p. 106, (Vish- 
na, or Vishnu) Woolli, Color, 
Fittayeraboy, Kirishani, (Krish- 
na) Coniakari, Soomma, (Soma, 
the regent of the moon) Comoroo 
(Cumara or Kumara, or Kumari, 
or Kaumaki, names of Hindu 
mythological personages.) Comba, 
(Kumba, a like name.) Dubbila, 
Pampara, Nyamo, Diggani, Ka- 
raleejango. (Karali, or Karli, an 
East Indian name of places.) Cu- 
sang, Talica, Gung-gadi, (Ganga, 
the Ganges-gar/i, a throne or cu- 
shion of state). All these are in 
p. 308. 

4. From Vol. 2, 1 have taken 
the following— Semegonda near 
Wangara, p. 273, (Sami, a name 
of Parvati : of gonda^ see par. 
7, and following of former letter. 
Wangara is an £. 1. name of a 
place.) Walli, 332. Koorabarri, 
JDemba, Sego Jalla, 337i^ (These 
tliree are names of Africans.) Si- 

V 0 L.IV. 2U 



326 On Saiishit Names of Places in the Interior of Africa. [Oct, 
ratik, 659. (Sira, and Sidatik are dally the Mandingos)— ■“ to jVTr, 


names of towns itk the Dckkan. 
Tikri in some dialects, means a 
hill, or mopnt,) 

5. The following are from Ilor- 
neman*s route, on the map. Si- 
wah, (Siva,) Torane, Rhamanie, 
(Rama,) Wardan, Sakra, (Sak-- 
RA, a name of Indka). Bahna- 
sa, Bulak, Sidibishir, (Sidi, a 
name of Siva and others— 
whence hishir may be allowedly 
derived, is part of a name of Siva, 
wlio is called Vrishadwaja, or one 
who rides a bull,) Tripoli, (Tripa- 
la,) Temissa, (Tamasa). 

6. The follow'ing are from the line 
of Park’s route on the map. Dow- 
nie, Jinbala, Kamalia, Ganga, Ya- 
nlina, Calimana. (The last four, 
I may say five, are pure Sanskrit. 
Kamala is a name of the Hindu 
Venus — Kama of the god of love. 
Ganga, the Ganges, is a name of 
Parvati— Yamuka, the sister river 
Jumna. Kali, a name of Parva- 
ti, and of the Nile— w?ana is a 
Sanskrit termination. All these 
four names are of places near each 
other on the Niger. This is per- 
haps, the most striking confirma- 
tion of what is said in par. 21, 
of former letter, and generally of 
xny hypothesis respecting Africa, 
that lhave yet pointed out. (Dem- 
bacani, Fooliconda, Massakonda, 
(of terminations in Kmda, see 
par. 7, and following of former 
letter.) Worada, Balee, a river. 

S Bali, Bala, and Beli, are Hin- 
lu mythological names.) Soobro- 
doka, Sittaloola. (Sjta, wife of 
Rama.) Koomakarry, Sididooloo. 

7. Having in my former letter 
been so little sparinj 


sparing of my re- 
toarks on similar names, thug 

ca, \ B\ia\\, Vn this, ho htvof . But 
J will indulge in a short quotation 
of the concluding passage, by 

there names print- 

hospitality shown bv these t avoidance «f 

people"J(mterireS&iS2,!Si «®tj^quent reference byname- 

espe- oa the recurrence of evei^ such 


Park, a destitute and forlorn 
stranger, raises them very high in 
the scale of humanity, and I know 
of no better title to confer on 
them than that of the Hindus of 
Africa.” 

8. That the interior and remote 
Africans have, probably many na- 
tions of them been Hindus, 1 am 
disposed to believe : and I expect, 
when we shall become better ac- 
quainted with those little known 
regions, to find my belief confirm- 
ed by the discovery of Hindu re- 
mains in architecture, excavations, 
sculptures, inscriptions, or some 
equally unequivocal evidence ; in 
addition to that which geographi- 
cal nomenclature may afibrd. 
Something similar, though not, 
probably, at once so very striking 
and convincing, to what has re- 
cently been developed in the in- 
terior of Java ; and what farther re- 
searches may bring to light on Ce- 
lebes, Borneo, Luconia, and others 
of the vast, remote, and little 
known of the eastern isles— ‘re- 
gions as vast as Africa, and as 
little known. 

9. In my last letter there arc seve- 
ral press errors par. 1 , line 20, 
for so speak, read, so to speak.—, 
par. 5, line 6, for nomenclatures, 
read, nomenclators. The others 
are of no moment. 

10. If such of your readers as 
may honor these remarks with 
their notice, will be so good as to 
read small capitals*’ as intended 
by me, for “ initial capitals’* as 
printed by you, the note on page 
8, will apply to this letter. Such 
words, as are or were intended to be 
printed in small capital letters, are 

and tViings described in a book 
called the Hindu Pantheon, tO' 
which a general reference is fn- 
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word, as would be otherwise ne- 
cessary. 

11. With this necessary exjila- 
natioii see note in page 3. The 
mythological names or words 
that 1 intended should have been 
printed in small capitals, there- 
by tacitly referring for an ac- 
count of them, if desired, to the 


H. P. are the following — Janeki, 
Varaiia, Sami, Parvati, Sam- 
ba, Kala, Srimana, Kartik- 
YA, Nila, Siva, Ganga, San- 
kara-, Koonti, Musali, Ya- 
muna. 

I remain, &c. X. X. 

August 1817. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— A s the confusion you 
complain of in the Persian cha- 
racter of my last communication 
must have arisen from the close- 
ness of the lines, I can obviate 
this defect for the future by set- 
ting them at a wider distance. 
But I fear, that you have also had 
occasion to find fault with my oc- 
cupying too many of those pages, 
that were more popularly devoted 
to the interesting debates at the 
court of East-India proprietors, 
and to other politics of the day ; 
which, after our long and late war- 
like attitude, afford more interest 
than oriental, or indeed any sort 
of literature. And although those 
debates are on the subject of sup- 
porting a college, yet I am sorry 
to see that all the best speakers 
are hostile to learning in any shape ; 
actuated no doubt by a too com^ 
mon prejudice against Greek and 
Latin, Persian and Arabic, with- 
out considering, that the young 
scholar in his classical attainment 
of those languages, not only ac- 
quires the means of forming his 
taste on the models of a Homer 
and Virgil, a Firdosi, and Niza- 
mi, an Anacreon and Horace, a 
Hafiz and Sadi, but of moreover 
reaching through them, the source 
of all true philosophy and kno'vo- 
ledge^ whether ancient or modern, 
European or oriental. 

In order to divert the public 
mind from the melancholy and cri- 
minal feuds, in which it had been 
long engaged, it was recommend- 


ed to Charles the second after his 
restoration to establish the Royal 
Society, which has above a cen- 
tury and a half instructed and 
amused Europe by its transac- 
tions ; and the example of that 
learned body, together with the 
ingenuity of a succeeding age of 
wits, led to what has been justly 
considered as the Augustan age 
of English polite literature, when 
during Queen Anne’s reign, the 
Tatler and Spectator, our Dry- 
dens, Popes, and Congreves con- 
firmed our national relish for sound 
ethics, fine poetry, and liberal and 
scientific criticism. 

Under the illustrious patronage 
of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, who is himself an elegant 
scholar and exemplary critic, we 
should hope soon to see a similar 
taste revive; and as most of the 
other branches of knowledge are 
already occupied by different so- 
cieties and institutions, perhaps 
an extension to Europe of the 
Asiatic Society, whose inqiyries 
equally embrace the history, anti- 
quities, the arts, sciences and lite- 
rature of the east, on a more com- 
prehensive and imposing scale, 
might merit his royal patronage ; 
recollecting, that the Persian and 
Arabic are the languages .of the 
laws and courts of justice, on all 
manner of correspondence of .bu- 
siness or pleasure, and the de^o* 
sites of the science and' literature 
of five sixtt 2df the fellow subjejcts 
2 U 2 
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of tills our immense British em- 
pire I 

On the death of that oriental 
luminary Sir W. Jones, our Society 
in Bengal, I recollect, dreaded 
the extinction of its Transactions ; 
but though no body of men have 
a larger portion of public business 
to manage, than the Company’s 
civil servants in India, and conduct 
it with superior ability and know- 
ledge, yet those duties occupy so 
much of their time, as the succes- 
sive wars have of late done that of 
the military, that we are astonish- 
ed to find that the Transactions of 
the Society have rather encreased 
since, cliiefly from the transcend- 
ent taleiUs and encouragement of 
its late j)rcsident, who first distin- 
guished himself by his able, and 
perhaps superior continuation of 
the works of Menu, wdiich was 
left unfinished by Sir William ; 
and has by his annual and most in- 
teresting and ample contributions 
to our lh;scarches long established 
himself as the first oriental scholar 
of this or any former age. There- 
fore no person is more capable of 
adorning the office of President, 
should the Society be extended to 
London ; where he, as well as many 
of its old surviving members now 
reside, aud would readily assist and 
contribute in such an undertaking. 
When the king of Denmark depu- 
ted Niebuhr and his companions 
to travel into the east, he particu- 
larly enjoined them to have no- 
thing to do with poetry; little 


aware of the extensive use which 
is made of poetry there, as a me- 
dium not only of polite literature, 
but of all the arts and sciences ; 
and among the rest the best sys- 
tem of the practice of medicine is 
that of the Yusuf Tabib 

^ or the physician Joseph ; 

as well as others I have seen on 
astronomy, &c written in lines as 
mellifluous and polislied, as those 
of Dry den or Pope. According- 
ly if the Society should ever be 
extended from Calcutta to Lon- 
don, measures should be taken to 
admit articles of polite oriental li- 
terature in the most extensive sense 
of the word. 

When on a dull, and out of 
doors a cbcarless winter day, a 
studious recluse like myself, who, 
from inclination, as w^ell as ne- 
cessity, pass best part of my time 
in the comj)any of my Persian 
books, 1 enjoy with mucli glee the 
companionable blaze of rny study 
fire; and often wonder, that none 
of our English poets has made 
this the subject of his muse. 
What the comfort of his fire -side 
is to an Englishman, the quiet 
and steady light of his taper is to 
the solitary oriental poet ; and 
that and its lover the moth, arc 
often beautifully and feelingly al- 
luded to, as they are by my fa- 
vorite Sadi, in the following apo- 
logue, with his usual elegance and 
simplicity. 
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I remember, that one night I could 
not dose my eyes, from listening to what 
a moth was whispering ti> a taper, and 
'«aying, “ I am also a lover, and If I Imru 
“ myself in the flame, it is all in charac- 
** ter, but wh it occasion is there for you 
** to keep up such a lamentation and 
'‘sputtering?" The taper replied, “ O 
“ my humble and devoted admirer! my 
*' sweet lover, tlie honey has (piite for- 
" saken me : ever since Shijin was t..king 
“ her depaiture, a flame has issued from 
my head like that of Shirin’s lover Far- 
“ had." It was speaking, and the while 
a flood of scahling alllietinn was pouring 
down its yellow tinged and sallow cheek : 
it added, “ Admire not my sparkling 
“ blaze, that is casting a lustre on the 
“ assembly, but behold my fovci -fading 
“ flame, and soul-dissolving stream ; for 
“ yon, O hypodite! cannot be coiisidcr- 
“ cd sincere in > our affection, who have 
"neither torbeuiance to vs'itlidraw from 
" the flame, nor resolution to plunge into 
"it; if the fiie of passimi has singed 
" your wings, look at me whom it has 
"consumed fiom tlie head to the foot : 
" you arc starting back from every half- 
" extinguished spark of it, while I have 
" stood at my post, till 1 am burnt down 
" to the socket.” The night was in this 
manner well nigh spent, wlicii an angel* 
faced inciiial came and blew out the tji- 
per: it continued, while the smoke went 
curling round its head, atul said, " Such, 
" O luy son ! is the consummation of 
" real affection ! If you are ambitious 
" of learning what true love is, you may 
" get released from its flanie.s by a simi- 
" lar sacrifice, that is, by death yon are 
" reunited to the divine e,ssencc.” 

In explanation of the above 
apologue, it is necessary briefly to 
add, that the taper is supposed to 
be made of wax, and in its origi- 
nal state in the comb to have had 
a sweet mistress itself in the honey, 
with whom in its extinction it also 
is reunited. On the other hand, 

Shirin, also signifying, 


sweet, and called by European 
historians, Sira, was the daughter 
of Maurice, the greek Emperor of 
Constantinople, and tlie favorite 
wife of Khosro Parvez, King of 
Persia. Nizami and Jami give us 
the story of their amour, and the 
romantic passion of the statuary 
Farhad, wlio in his employment 
by the King to 'cut a milky way 
through a rocky mountain near 
the city of Bisltim, the ruins of 
which are still visited with wonder 
by travellers, saw and fell distract- 
edly in love with the queen, which 
exciting Khosro’s jealousy, an old 
woman undertook to rid In'm of his 
rival, which she accomplished by 
persuading Parhad that his mistress 
had died suddenly, when he de- 
stroyed himself. 

The following lines offer a pretty 
faithful translation of the above 
apologue of Sadi : — 

Thou watchful tapci-, by whose silent 
light, 

I lonely pas.s ihc melancholy night *, 

'I’lion faithful witness of my secret pain,* 
To whom alone, 1 venture to complain; 

O learn with me my hopeless love to 
moan, 

Comm iterate a life so like thine own ; 
Like thee my flames to my destruction 
turn, 

Wasting that heart by whicli supplied they 
burn ; 

Like tbee, iiiy joy and suffering they dis* 
play, 

TlieyVe signs of life, and symptoms of 
decay ! 

Art thou departed too, my trembling 
friend ? 

Ah ! draws thy tiny lustre to its end ? 

In vain thy struggles, all must soon be 
o*er : 

At life thou sn^tchest with an eager leap. 
Now round 1 see thy flame so feebly creep. 
Faint, leas’ning, quiv*ring, glimm’ring, 
now no more ! 
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and Shailch Safi-ad-din of Hillali, fully transfated tlie sentiment into 
who flourished about a century Tazi or modern Arabici as the late 
after Sadi A. H. 740, has faith- Mr. Carlyle has into English : 


Yon wasting taper when I see, 

I ery, — “ poor fool ! our lot’s the same: 
1 bear a raging fire like tlieo. 

Yet dread wliatc’er would quench the 
flame : 

Like thine with tears this face o’erflows. 
And blanclicd and wan these checks 
appear ; 

Tiike til i lie, these eyes no slumbers close, 
Like thine, a ineUing heart is here!” 

\ Ji j%jj3 * 

\p * 

^\j \ji Aj'jW- jjU ASyix< ^ 

fh V 

1. Wherever I iiiay fake up niy abode, 
there also I .shall find tlieeniy iiiinafe: 

2. If at night I go to .sleep, or .sit alone 
in iny dwelling, I can see thee in my 
dreams, and must meet thee in my homely 
reveries : 

3. Ill the assembly of jovial toper.s, and 
in the company of the noisy and boiste- 
rous, 1 can recognise tliee as the object of 
iny affection, and find in thcc the darling 
of my soul : 


also JamT, about another century 
after him, who with much melli- 
fluence of numbers and some sub- 
limity of sentiment, is like our 
present race of English rhymists 
often too fond of the tinsel of fine 
writing, has in one of his Ghaz’ls 
caught a spark from Sadi's steadtj 
burning taper. 

^jb \ji ibU- ^ U-^ib 


4. In wliafcver convivial meeting a taper 
has been lighted uj), 1 can di.ccoier in tliee 
the moth, lliat is fluttering aioniid its 
flame. 

In composing tlie two first stan- 
zas, Jami might have called to 
mind the following lines of Fir- 
dosi’s Episode of Rostam and 
Sohrub. 




jAil b J 

cr* ijk ^ ^ 

Were you a fish, that could dive into 
the deep, or could you like night wrap 
yoarself in the obscurity of daikiicss ; or 
were you a star and could revolve to the 
most distant sphere of the sky, you have 
torn from the face of this earth, a heart of 
pure affection : also my father, when in- 
formed that fi brick i.s iiiy pillow, or that 
}ouscqt me to an untimely grave, will de- 
mand of you the revenge of my death. 

dji ^ 

\ji 


tJT j'i y } 
uX* J'H y 

Unknown to each other, and in 
single combat, Sohrah had just 
fallen mortally wounded by the 
hand of his rather Rostam ; and 
being farther questioned about 
himself, he winds up the catas- 
trophe of a most pathetic story, 
and well-iyorthy of some tragic 
muse, by adding , 

u:. .>1^ ^ 
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Some of these renowned and proud 
warriors, ray eompaiiions in arms, will 
eoiivey those tidings to Uostam ; that 
Sohrab is slain and lies weltering in his 
blood, when he will present himself and 
ask me from you ! 

Or he might have imitated 
that sublime passage in the Psalms, 
which is too generally known tore- 
quire being transcribed. 

While on the subject of coinci- 
dence of poets, who lived in dis- 
tant climes and times, I could al- 
most persuade myself, that our 


Af. Abel Remusat, 


ssi 


Cowley had verbally translated the 
following lines from Sadi. 

Kasy it was the living to have slain, 

But bring them, if thou cans’ t, to life 
again : 

The arrow's shot : mark how itcuts thb 
air. 

Try now to bring it back, or stay it 
there ; 

1'hat way impatience sent it ; but thou’lt 
find 

No track of it, alas ! is left behind." 

And thus Sadi : 


•- 

You may very easily separate the soul 
from the bo<ly, but you cannot so readily 
restore life to the dead ; it is a niaxiin of 
prudence to he cautious in giving an arrow 
flight, for let it once quit the bow, and it 
can never be recalled. 

But I am mounted on my old 


hobby, and must draw up, other- 
wise you will again drop the best 
half of the load ; and, according 
to the ruse du guerre of the old 
magazines, leave your readers in 
the lurch, till the next number, 

GubcnlJ^. 


A DISCOURSE 


THE ORIGIN, THE PROGRESS, AND THE UTILITY OF THE CULTIVATION 
OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE IN EUROPE. 

Vincowjie delivered at the first Sitting of the Chinese and Mandchu Tartar Class, 
in one of the Halls of the Royal Frenvh College, the 167/< of January 1815, by 
M. Abel Remusat, Doctor of Medicine of the Parisian Faculty, and Royal 


Reader and Professor, 

Gentlemen, — If like the celebrated 
professors, whose leanied voices usually 
resound in this building, I was called to 
survey witli you those series of facts, for 
which the rigorous precision of their 
results has procured the name of exact 
sciences ; if I had to develope the beau- 
ties>of the great writers of Rome or of 
Greece, or to direct your steps in the 
already fertilized field of the literature 
of the Persians and Arabians, the task 
would certainly be more difflcnlt than that 
imposed on me— but the path I should have 
to follow would have been previously trac- 
ed. Instructed by the lessons and example 
of the master whom I should succeed^ all 


my efforts would tend to approximation 
to the model he offered ; and if the in- 
sufficiency of iny talents obliged me to 
remain far behind him, the interest of 
the subject and that kind of classical 
character which long accredited studies 
bear, would enable me to dispense with 
using any plccaution to prepossess your 
minds in favour of the object of our 
mutual labours. It would be enough for 
me to L/itcr into the subject, to be assured 
of an attention which would amply re- 
compense my eiTorts. 

The situation wherein I am placed is 
very different from this ; admitted by the 
upc.Ypccted favor of the sovereign into 
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this royal college ; noble and durable ino- 
iiument of the muriiricoiice of the re- 
storer of letters ; into this college whci-e 
the most illii«itrious Frenchmen are col> 
lected to fiMch the most didicult bianchcs 
of the hfllrs lettres, and the moM ele- 
vated portions of the higher sciences ; al- 
ready penetrated wilii a teeliiig of my 
weakness, hy placing myself in parallel 
with so many superior men, nnotlicr 
cause increases my ciiibarrassmcnt. Wc 
are going to land in a country that is 
desert and almost uncultivated, the lan- 
guage that will occupy us in this course 
is only known hy name in Europe. In 
two centuries scarcely four or live labo- 
rious scholars have acquired a perfect 
knowledge of it in this part of the world ; 
and this is the hist time that it has been 
the object for collecting studious persons. 
Among the men of letters now living, 
two or till cc at most have made consi- 
derable progress in it; but great dis- 
tances .separate ns from them. We have 
no model to follow, no advice to expect. 
We are obliged to depend on ourselves, 
said to draw from our own resource.'?. 
The approach to this branch of Oriental 
literature has also been prohibited lii- 
tberto by a thousand prejudices, capable 
of deterring all but those animated by a 
firm determiiiaiion and tried courage. 
A prejudice, I may even say a kind of 
ridicule, is attached even to the name of 
that people whose language we are going 
to learn — the idea that has been formed 
of the difficulty of this laiigimge is only 
surpa.ssed by that entertained of its sin- 
gularity ; and who can avoid taxing the 
man with imprudence and temerity, who 
engages in such a difficult study, without 
being certain of making some progress, 
and of being at some time sufficiently re- 
compensed for his trouble ! Therefore, be- 
fore hazarding the Ar.st steps in a career 
so little frequented, it is proper to take a 
rapid view of these different opinions to 
judge which are correct, which exagge- 
rated. This first lecture will be conse- 
crated to this examination. 

In ascending to the motives which ani- 
mated those among Europeans who first 
devoted themselves to the study of the 
Chinese language, it is found that the 
principal and most powerful has been 
Uic desire to propagate Christianity 
among that nation; and the necessity 


of investigating its religious opinions for 
combatting them. Thus the knowledge 
of Chinese was at first the exclusive 
posse-ssion of the mis.sionaiic.s. Many 
very distinguished scholars who saw the 
utility that might resiili from this litera- 
tuic so new to the west, contented ilicin- 
selve.s with exalting its merit by their 
praises, or added nothing but errors to 
the documents furnished hy the laborious 
cvangclivSt.«. 

But towards the middle of the .seveii- 
teciitli century, the disputes that arose 
between the Jesuits and the Dominican.^, 
relating to the ccreinonie.s practised in 
China in honor of Confucius and his an- 
cestors, having produced a imiUitude of 
coniradictoiy writings, the name of the 
Chinese hccanie popular and the ques- 
tions that related to thcni passed from 
the theol'.igi.iiis to the scholars of the 
age. At this period a fortunate chance 
collected in the CInnese mi.ssioii, a cou- 
.siderable number of men no less estima- 
ble for their knowledge tliaii their piety, 
and these men wc may remark here were 
all Fiendi. The fathers Bouvet, Ger- 
billon, Lecornle, Couplet, Gaubil, Vis- 
delou, Pr6inare, Paremiiii, and many 
others gave the mission a scieiitifie bril- 
liancy it had nul previously displayed. 
Their work.s attracted the attention of 
the public and the men of letters to that 
China, of which they related so many 
wonders. Even the suspieiou the en- 
thusiasm of some of them inspired, had 
its utility in displaying the neccssily of 
comparing, discussing, and fully investi- 
gating what their accounts appc.ared to 
contain, hazardous, contradictory, or in- 
judicious. In a word, it is to missionaries 
of our nation, or rather it is to France, 
that Chinese literature owes its first suc- 
cess in Europe, and it did not wait long 
without receiving still greater obligation!) 
from it. 

A monarch whose name recalls all the 
literary glory of France, Louis the XIV., 
the enlightened protector of letters and the 
arts, may be considered the true founder 
of Chinese literature in Europe, He 
wished to derive advantage from the pre- 
sence of a scholar drawn to Paris by the 
series of dissensions of the missionaries ; 
by composing and publishing the elemen- 
tary works necessary for extending tUe 
knowledge of Chinese in the west» He 
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rationally considered this knowledge the 
certain means of terminating the tlieo- 
logical disputes, wliich were only found- 
ed on mhnnd*‘rstandings, and to make 
that mission then so brilliaiit, produce 
still more ahiuidiiut and more various 
fruits. The advantages which the French 
inercliaiits who trafficked at Canton could 
not fail to derive from it, and the new 
lights it would throw on tlie hLstory, 
geography, and customs; the phi!o.^o- 
phical and religious opinions of the na- 
tions of eastern Asia, were so inuny 
additional motives for tins prince to sus- 
tain and encourage a rising bianch of 
literature. Fourmont leaving his learn- 
ed ob.scurity by his order, occupied him- 
self ill preparatory labors which had they 
been completed, would have exempted 
his successors from a great part of the 
difficulties he had expericuccd. 

Fourmont incurred the honorable 
charge of wishing to undertake too much. 
The dictionaries of which he conceived 
the plan would have formed eighteen 
volumes in folio, death surprised him be- 
fore he could even draw the outlines of 
this prodigious work ; hut he loft some- 
thing more valuable in the persuns of his 
disciples, Dcsliauteraies and Degiiignos, 
the only Europeans except niis.*«ioiiaries 
who could read and understand Cliiuesc 
authors ; for what are Muller and Hyde 
compared with them, or even Bayer him- 
self, who avowed with noble ingenuous- 
nG.ss towards the end of his life, that his 
principal work on tlii.s subject made him 
ashamed ? 

It is thus wc see that the honor of 
introducing Chinese literature into Eu- 
rope belongs to Louis the XIV\, it is also 
to the munidcencc of his successors, that 
the publication of the beautifiU and im- 
portant works which honor our countiy 
and vainly excite the emulation of others, 
must he referred. Such as the Gram- 
niutica Senica, I’Histoire des Huns, 
ITlistotrc de la Chine, les Meiiioircs 
sur les Chinois, les Lettres f‘difiaiues et 
curieuses, and Du Halde’s Description 
genfM'ale de la Chine ; so often levied on 
by foreigners and by our own writers. 

It is Louis the XIV, who has added this 
rich mine to our literai;y treasures, tbjs 
iiiiiie which belongs to us. by the most 
noble rights, and which is become na- 
tional by the labors of our countrymen j 
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hut which we were in danger of losing 
ami of seeing pass to our neighbours, 
without the active foresight of a govern- 
ment which guards our glory equally 
with our happine.ss, because both are 
alike its intere^st and its employment. 

Deguigties, the last of Fourinoiit’s dis- 
ciples, died at the end of the cightesenth 
century, without leaving a successor; 
niefi of distinguished talents in Germany 
and England then thouglit to profit by 
4)ur former labou4‘s, to cultivate the field 
we abandoned, and reap where we had 
sown; we were even on the point of 
seeing a scholar very estimable iinlued, 
but a stranger to our country, calle<i to 
supply what Fourmont had not time to 
execuie, and to give to the learned world 
the Chinese dictionary it had expected 
from us so many years. Was the na- 
tional interest more consulted eight years 
ago, when instead of a dictionary com- 
plete and worthy of our reputation in this 
land of literature, the printing of the 
voeabulaiy of an Italian religionist was 
ordered? a work I bat is certainly useful 
although imperfect, but of which no part 
belongs to us but the merit of the en- 
gravings, ami I be material beauty of the 
book; and whici), con.*iC(iucntly, docs 
little honor to ouj erudition, although it 
does much to our typography. 

Formerly the French were received the 
best of all Eur()|)eans by the Chinese, 
who found them their superiors in frank- 
iies'4, and almost their equals in polite- 
ness. An iuterruption of nearly twenty- 
five ye.irs in the voyages our merchants 
made annualiy to Canton, has certainly 
occasioned our losing part of this g<K>d 
opinion, and our neighbours liavc pro- 
fited by this long ab^^eiice to take posses- 
sion of our iiilieiitance. The celebrated 
eiuhussy of l/itil, peiliaps failed in its 
principal object, but its certain edcct has 
been to inspire in the English that gene- 
ral tiiste for China aud its productions, 
wli'cli we had previously carried to infa- 
tuation. it ill particular exhibited to 
tlieir view part of what tliey had not 
previously seen, but tliiough the medium 
of the Catholic missionaries. The new 
relations formed by the British ludiaii 
provioces, with the cpuutries bordtriug 
on the Chinese empire, iiecessi(;tti*d the 
establishipt^nt of a school for tlie Chinc.se^ 
language at Seram pore, in Bengal, some 
VoL. IV. 2 X 
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time, a^o ; where are formal interpreters 
for commerce and ministers, who will 
perhaps derive advantage from the re- 
niaius of our ancient Christian establish- 
tueuts, if any shall exist to draw the 
members from thein to their comiuu- 
nions. Thus all in the interests of letters, 
of the mission.'^, and of our commerce, 
unite in cummainling us to new efforts, 
if we will not lose onr ancient rights 
for ever and remain behind in that ca- 
leer w'hich vve opened ; if we will not 
remain simply rivals, where we were for- 
merly exclusive and jjeaceable possessors. 

Let us now CKaininc why Chinese lite- 
rature strong ill the proftcctioii of sove^ 
reigns, has made but \'ery limited ])rogres.s 
in France, and how it has happened that the 
number of the scliolars who have distiii- 
guishfd themselves in it has always been so 
iiivonsidei ahle. We shall fin<l the reasons 
in tlu! obstacle.s which oppose, and wdiich 
will continue opposing for a long time, 
the study of the Oriental languages in 
general, and in the prejiulice.s which have 
taken root in Knrope against the Chinese 
language, and the people who speak it in 
p.-iiticular. *Ainong the fir.^t must he 
reckoned the rarity of books and diffi- 
culty of procuring texts to study. If the 
Creek and Latin authors had not been, 
published in their original languages, can 
we believe that the knowledge of the 
Creek and Latin lauguages had ever been 
much exteuded ? Could they, as they are, 
he the basis of our modern literature, if 
the written monuments of these two lan- 
guages had remained buried in our libra- 
ri», aud accessible only to those whom 
ciiancc had plitced in their vicinity? 
Persons who possess luuiiuscripts arc not 
always those who make the greatest or 
the best use of thcni. It is only when 
the copies of a work arc multiplied, when 
it is placed before every body, that it 
fuid-s readers and at last is completely 
understood. What advantage has not 
boeii derived from tlie collection of no- 
tices and extracts of manuscripts ! A 
collection, of which the first idea origi- 
tialed with the illustrious and venerable 
-secretary of the academy of inscriptions 
and belles Icttres, wliich has produced so 
much fruit under his learned and bene- 
^cial influence— and may be considered 
one of the greatest services rendered for 


a long period, to historical and philolo- 
gical studies, of which he is the senior 
and director. Who can dispute the ad- 
vantages which have resulted to students 
from the texts corrected, interpreted, 
and published, by M. de Sacy, by that 
indefatigable scholar, whom all who study 
Oriental literature, glory to have for a 
master, and whom even foreigners lifetve 
pioclainied the Prince of Orientalists of 
our age? However, it must be allowed, 
that the typogjaphie art has not yet done 
enough for the languagesof Wcsteiii Asia, 
while for the Chinese language it may be 
pronounced yet unborn. The edition 
of one of the moral books of Confucius 
which 1 am preparing, and which will 
serve for a text in continuing this course. 
Will be the first original work pulilishcd in 
Europe. 1 shall m«ike every possible elfort 
to liave it succeeded by many others, for I 
shall ulway.s consider the printing the texts 
of approved books the most powerful means 
of increasing the knowledge of the Chi- 
nese language ; and the attention that it 
will reguire, ode of the duties attached to 
the employment the king has deigned to 
confide to me. 

Hilt the unfavorable opinion generally 
rcceh-ed lately of the Chinese, has perhaps 
particularly contributed to keep at a dis- 
tance from the study of this language 
those who would liave probably made 
the most rapid and most considerable 
progress in it. The relations of the niis- 
sionarie.s haic been taxed with exaggera- 
tions, by writei's, who, to appear im- 
partial, have deemed it necessary to go 
to the opposite extreme. From leak than 
tiventy volumes a certain and autlientic 
account of the Chinese may be obtained ; 
these volumes are almost unknown and 
superficial, or prejudiced travellers* have 
been referred to, in preference, who have 
seen nothing, or learned nothing, bur 
who, in the eyes of some people, enjoy- 
ed the merit of not being missionaries. 
Twenty times the charges brought against 
the Chinese have been repelled and vic- 
toriously refuted, by intelligent and res- 
pectable men ; but these refutations are 
not read, and the same accusations are 
persisted in. This is not the place for 
discussing them, but it is indispensable 
for us to dwell on some points re^pting to 
the Chinese language and Iheraturs, 
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which it is interesting to examine in 
commencing a course having that lan- 
guage and litemture for its object. 

The Chinese language, they say, is the 
most difficult of all languages, the num- 
ber of its character amounts to nearly 
100,000; the scholars pass all their liies 
in studying them, and wlieii they have 
succeeded in retaining a certain nuinher, 
the obscurity of an idiom, entirely des- 
titute of grammatical forms, still arrests 
even those who kuoiv it best. It is thus 
that they do violence to the expressions 
of some Jesuits, to draw frain them ex- 
aggerated, or entirely false consequences ; 
but I may be permitted to reply to these 
assertions by facta Matthew Ilicci, the 
celebrated founder of the mission in that 
empire, a short lime after bis arrival in 
China, and before a single elementary 
work was composed, understood Cltinese 
well enough to compose tracts in that 
language, which arc still esteemed, even 
by scholars, for their purity of style and 
elegance of diction. Examples of this 
kind are not uncommon ; scarcely a single 
missionary has returned from China, 
after some years residence, without a 
competent knowledge of the language, — 
and all were not Gaubils, Verbiests, or 
Arnyots ; and if some persons have re- 
turned to Kurope, after a residence of 
some time at Canton, without being in 
a stale to understand any book, this 
sliould be attributed to their personal in- 
aptitude, tire occupations they were de- 
voted to, or to their residence in a city 
entirely commercial, almost entirely des- 
titute of literai'y supplies, and where the 
national customs scarcely permitted them 
to associate with auy but absolutely il- 
literate mciu 

What consequence is the number of the 
characters, fiiough it should be almost 
infinite, if the greater part are unneces- 
sary, if it is enougli to know two or 
tbiee thoiisapid of them to read common 
books easily, and if good and scientific 
dictionaries present the others arranged 
so as to be readily found ? Do they 
imagine too, that the characters have no 
analogy, and that the knowledge of some 
does not assist in decypheriug the others? 
Do not they, on the contrary, know, that, 
reduced by analysis to a small number of 
keys, or roots, they recompose them- 
selves, according to more invariable niles 
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than those which regulate the formation 
of derivatives in the most learned lan- 
guages, and are consequently nioie easy 
to remember ? Will the Chinese wnting 
be considered more difficult to Icaiu, be- 
cause it represents ideas instead of fi- 
guring sounds ? This, in my opinion, 
renders it more easy to impress on the 
memory. The mind has then hut one 
operation to perform, while, in all other 
laiiguagt's, the sound is nothing, because 
it scarcely ever conducts to the meaning.* 
To know how to read is iiotliiiig in the 
common languages, but every tiling in 
Chinese, without reckoning that it i-j 
more easy for tlic memory to retain in- 
genious and picturesque symbols, than 
singular, or insignificant proiniiicialions ; 
tlm same as the imagination is more 
struck by an action embodied in a picture 
by ail able painter, than hy the same 
action imperfectly expressed by words, 
or by all the art of the mnsician. 

As to tlic deficiency of grammatical 
forms alleged by the detractors ot the 
Cliinesc language, 1 wish it was ns n'al 
as they are pleased to represent. Of the 
three styles acknowledged by this lan- 
guage, the most ancient is the most per- 
spicuous and be.iiUifiil, because it is least 
charged willi those frivolous ornaments, 
or those snperfinous rules which are the 
greatest part of tiic (lilUciilties of other 
languages; besides, those who consider 
tliein necessary to the intcUigibility of 
discourse, and who ate pleased by "ceing 
the relations of vvoids marked with e\iu t 
signs, and their arrangement determined 
by complex conventions, instead uf ide.i«, 
will study the languaguMif the niudeni 
books with pleasure, and pariicultu ly the 
oral language, which, rout rary to the gt- 
neral opinion, is so rich in grammatical 
rules, and where, of twenty wunls com- 
])Osing a peiiod, half are consecrated to 
connecting, or rounding the members of 
phrases, or to marking the circumstances 
of the action. 

The singular nature of Cliinese writing, 
which consists in immediately represent- 
ing ideas by suitable symbols, instead of 

• Th« does not scry precisely comport yviih the 
testimony we have occailonally met with, that a 
Chinese, in conversation, is frc<iBently under tlie 
necessity of dguring his idea in the air with his 
dngera, by tracing lt» character, or symbol, to 
assUl the apprehension of his Intention 

‘i X ? 
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rccalliug them to the memory by the in- 
termediation of sounds, belonjrs to it ex- 
clusively, since the Egyptian iiiero;>lyphic'> 
have become obsolete ; and this is one 
of the views in vvliicli it may still more 
Siiiimlatc curiosity. If, in common lan- 
guages, ctymobigyaiid analysis sometimes 
lead to iulcrc''ing results, by di^pUyiuu' 
in \Mnds the oiigiri ami progress of 
ideas, what altrartions hliould not the 
examination of the^^; ancient chancters 
possess, where a people, who ascend to 
I be first ages of the woiltl, Inive deposit- 
ed so many traditiiins, and unintentionally 
traced tlie Ipstory of its most ancient 
thoughts, and the most secret op(‘ratiiins 
of Its understanding. What picasuie for 
a nictaphysician to discover, in analysing 
one of the characters of the l-l\ing, or 
the Cliou-King,soinc of those approxima- 
tions which are much more singular as 
they are less conformable to the nature 
f things, to a‘«sist, ns by iutniiion, 
he reasoniiiL’S of Tclieoii Kouug, or of 
Confucius, loredl/e theiiews of Ilutlon 
and Condillac in disco>ciing the first steps 
of human reason, and surprising it in its 
first irregulariiies. 

How many occidentals believe that the 
Chinese have remained in these first steps 
—thc.se first iiTcgularilics. Should I in- 
cur the reproach of enthu'^iasin and par- 
tiality in favor of a pco|)lc lo whose li- 
terature I have a])plie(l many years, still 
I will endeavour to draw the intelligonl to 
a less unfavorable opinion. There are 
few Europeans who will n<jt smile in 
licaring the bconictry (jf the Chinese, 
their astronomy, or their natural history 
inenlioiicd ; hut if it is true that tlic pro- 
gress these sciences have made among ns, 
witliiiJ two centui'ie.s, excuses ns from 
recurring to the knowledge of these dis- 
tant people, should we on that account 
neglect ascertaining exactly what is their 
present slate, and particularly tvhat was 
tiieir ancient state in a nation whicli has 
always cultivated and honored them ?— 
The properties of the right angled tri- 
angle were known to the Chinese 2200 
^ ears before the Christian aera 5 the la- 
bours of the great Yu to retain within 
their limits two rivers equal in impetuosity, 
and almost 10 size, to the great rivers of 
America — to direct the waters of a hun- 
dred rivers, and manage their currency 
over a country of above 100,000 square 
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leagues, is more than suflicieiit proof of 
this. 1 would say, did I not fear to 
hliock tiH) ilircctly received opinions, that 
I luwc found in a Chinese dictionary, of 
an epoch much anterior to the discovery of 
attraction, the flux and reflux clearly at- 
tributed to their true cause, the love 
of thf moon to the earth. If the astro- 
nomical ilicorie.s of these people are de- 
fective, their catalogues of eclipses and 
of comets are not the less interesting ; 
and if it is decided that the Chine.se are 
deceived in their calculations, it will be 
acknowledged, that they have eyes fur 
ob.servatioii, like us. Rural and domestic 
ecoiioinj', in particular, is so much per- 
tecteil among them, that even we might 
learn many useful things from them ; at 
least w'c are assured so by those who 
have particularly studied this science. As 
to their description of natural objects, 
besides the impossibility of obtaining 
those descriptions from other sources, 
while Europeans arc not freely admitted 
into their country, they cannot be des- 
picable among a people so exact and at- 
tentive to particulars; and I hope to 
prove, by an Hortns, compiled exclusive- 
ly from their writers, that these writers 
are as much above the Latin naturalists 
of the middle ages as they arc inferior to 
LiriUxiis, Jussieu and Dcsfoiitaiiies. But, 
if we pass from the exact and natural 
S( ieiices to the belles lettres, philosophy 
and history, thes^e same Chinese, who 
could scarcely be.ar a moment’s com- 
parison, may pretend to serve ns as mo- 
dels. An imiiicri.se literature, the fruit 
of forty centuries of as.siduous eflbrts and 
labors, eloquence and poetry enriching 
itself with the beauties of a picturesque 
language, which jireserves all its colors 
to the iniagimatioii ; metaphor, allegory 
luid allu.sioii, concurring to form ' the 
most pleasing, most energetic, or most 
imposing pictures. On the other side, 
the most extensive and authentic annals pos- 
sessed by mankind, disclosing tons actions 
almost unknown, not only of the Chinese 
blit of the Japanese, Coreans, Tartars, 
Tibetians, or inhabitants of the further 
Peninsula, where are unfolded the mys- 
terious dogmas of Buddha, or those of 
the pretended sectaries of reason, or are 
consecrated to the eternal principles and 
political philosophy of the school of Coo- 
facius. Tliese are the objects that the 
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Chinese books offer to studious men, who, 
without leaving Europe, would travel in 
iinagination into distant countries. JMorc 
than 5000 volumes have been collected in 
the Royal Library, at a great expense; 
only their titles were read by Fourinont ; 
some of the historical works w'ere oiiened 
by De Guignes and Deshauteraies, all the 
rest still wait for readers and translators. 

'fhe advantages that travellers may de- 
rive from the possibility of obtaining the 
elementary principles of the Chinese lan- 
guage here, arc so palpable that I need 
not stop to detail them. The time that 
the missionaries have been obliged to 
abstract from their apostolical functions, 
on their arrival in China, to devote to 
study, — the diAieiiltics that fetter the 
least transactions with a people of an un- 
known laiiguage,— the tnibarrassment in- 
troduced by ciiiphiyiug interpreters ; — all 
the«e iiieonveniences, eominon to the 
missionary and the merchtinf, would be 
consiilcrably diminished by pi'eliminary 
btiidics. Previously fumiliaiised with the 
writing, the style of converaation, and 
the knowledge of tiie be; I authors, a 
liiionledge >vhich is the iiiobt powerful 
recommendation in China, nothing will 
remain for the man thus prepared, but a 
study of some weeks to acquire the true 
jtionnnciatioii and that musical accent 
which can only be learned among the 
natives. 

Whatever may be the advantages, re- 
iiglous, literary, commercial, or even po- 


litical, of the cultivation of Chinese in 
France, that it may be duly apprenriated 
requires a very rare combination, and a 
concourse of circumstances that heaven 
seldom grants to the wishes of a people. 
A monarch endowed with a genius the 
most penetrating, and information the 
most e.\tcii.sivc, who, as was said of one 
of the greatest Chinese emperors, would 
be the first scholar in his empire, if he 
were not the first prince in the universe* 
has confided flic ministry of peace and 
the arts to hands capable of making them 
flourish, a wise dispenser of royal fa- 
vours, a new Colbert, who knows how 
to direct them to those studies that most 
need encouragement and suet our. He 
knows that the .''Uperioi ity of France is 
not limited to arms, find that our princes 
Ikivc always seated be^ide the glory that 
terrifies t lie world, that which enlightens 
and consoles it ; flni<^hiiig, after a hundred 
years, what Louis XIV. projected in 1715, 
the king has conferred on the ('liinese lan- 
guage the benefit of public instruction, and^ 
thus, assimilating it to other branches of 
Oriental literature, permits us to hope 
that it also will some time have its Go- 
liiis’saud Silvestre de Sacy’s. Happy and 
proud of being tlicir precursor, if, my 
yeal and exertions supplying the defi- 
eiciicics of my talents, I may contribute 
to accelerating that time, all my ambition 
will be satisfied, and 1 shall eieii dare to 
believe, that 1 have not been entirely un- 
worthy of the honor 1 have received. 


EMPEROR OF CHINA’S ADVICE 


HIS MINISTERS, &c. 


Tfie following tramlalion from the Pekin 
Gazette furnishes us with a document of 
high authority respecting the moral 
character of the Chinese ; and evidence 
to the veracity or error of European 
travellers on that point, not easily to 
be refuted. 

Govern with truth and sincerity, and 
order will be the result ; if not, then 
anarchy will ensue. To an individual, a 
family, erou to the Sovereign and the 


whole Empire, nothing further is requisite 
than truth. 

At this moment great degeneracy pre- 
vails; the Magistrates are destitute of 
truth, and great numbers of the people 
arc false and deceitful. The magistrates 
are remiss and inattentive ; the people are 
all given up to visionary schemes and in- 
fernal arts. The link that binds together 
superiors and inferiors is broken. There 
is little of either conscience or a sense of 
shame. Not only do they neglect to obey the 
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admonitions which 1 give them; but, even 
with respect to those traitorous banditti, 
who make the most horrible opposition to 
me ; it affects not their minds in theleai^t 
degree ; they never give tlie subject a 
thought. It is indeed inoiistrously striiiigc! 
That wiiich weighs with tlicin is their 
persons and families; tlic nation and go> 
vornmeiit, they consider light as nothing. 

He who sincerely serves his country, 
leaves the fragrance of a good name to a 
liundrcrl ages ; he who docs imt, loaves a 
mime that stinks for tens of thousands of 
years. 

The utmost limit of man's life, is not 
moic tiian a hundred years. VA'hat hearts 
liave tliose, who, being engaged in the 
service of their Sovereign, but destitute 
of talent, yet choo^i- to enjoy sweets of 

office, and carelessly spend their days! 

'File means used by the sages, to perfect 
their virtue, is expressed in one w»>rd, 
“ Sincerity." Sincerity ! or, in other 
words. Truth and Upriglituesv. I40t luy 
servants (the officers of the Kinpire; exa- 
ming tliemsehes, vvliether or not they can 
be sincere ; wliellier oi not they can be 
npriglit ; I fear they will give but a |joor 
account. 

The virtue of the common people, is 
like the waving grain, (it bends with c\ery 
wind that blows), if supeiiors have little 
truth or sincerity in tluir hearts, the 
disorderly intentions ut the people will 
certainly he numerous. Small in the 
beginning, and not affecting the mass of 
the people, they gradually iucieasc, till 
at last the bludgeon Is .<«cizc(l, and rebel- 
lion aud anareliy ensue. 

In ancient times, the heads of ^hel- 
lion, style«l themselves Wang and Te, 
Kings and Emjierors ;* but it was never 
heard in ancient times, tliat any assumed 
the name of San hwang, (or tlie king 
of Heaven, tlie king of Earth, and the 
king of Menf-). The hearts of the men of 
Uiis age are daily degenerating. 

As \\eare. the superiors of this people, 
shall we bear not to exert our beans and 
Strength to the utmost— shall we not bend 
■under the labour even to lassitude, if we 
may thereby save a ten thousandth part ! 

If in coming forward, or in retiring, 

• By tbii it would appear, that some person 
had recently assumed this title. 

t Alluding to the liihulouf ages of Cltn^^ 
History. 


the sole object he personal gain ; docs a 
mail not lower himself thereby to the 
common mass ; nay, sink low as the filth 
of the age. Think, what kind of men 
will fiitui cages describe you! Will they 
not engrave infamy on your back ! 

For every portion of siiiecriiy exerted 
by the officers of government, the nation 
receives a portion of felicity, and the 
])eoplc are spared a portion of misery. 
The prince and the people, alike depend 
on the officers of govern mciit. The happy 
stale of things in the time of Tang and 
Yu,* was the result of tlie exertions of 
the officers of govcrnnieiil. 

Because of my moral defects, 1 diet 
with the great convulsion which took 
place the hist year. Day nor niglit can 1 
banish it from my breast. My anxious aud 
constant desire is, to bring tilings to u 
well govciiicd state. How shall i dare to 
be remiss or inattentive to it But my 
servants of late gradually forget the af- 
fair, When 1 call them into my presence, 
they say, “ 'J'here is iiolhing wrong !" 

O, alas! — The residue of the lebels, not 
yet taken ! eoiuinolion excited by various 
leporls! to sit down with repose is im- 
piacticablc. Shall men still treat it witli 
indilfercnce, and allow themselves to say, 
“ TUeie is nothing wrong !" If this may 
be endured, what may not he eiulurfd !" 

1 speak with the utmost sincerity of 
heart, and call upon all the officers of my 
court to act with sincerity of heart, and 
sincerely fulfil the duty ot good seivaiits. 
Tims they will aid my sincere wishes, and 
accord with iny sincere declarations. — If 
you are able to disregard this, and consi- 
der the words of your sovereign as of no 
importance, you are indecil, harder than 
the rocks. You are unfit to he spoken to ; 
aud the fault of speaking to those who arc 
unlit to be spoken to, devolves on me. 
But, it will be impossible for you to es- 
cape being charged by the pen of the His- 
torian, as false and treachcrou deceivers. 
The distinction betwixt a f’aiiiot and a 
Traitor, is expressed by the two words, 

“ True, False." Tn the morning and at 
night, lay your hands upon your hearts, 
and you will understand without the aid 
of words. 

IPeking Gazette. Kea^hing, \Wi Year, 
10/A Moon, 2nd Dag. November 13, 
1814.] 

* About the year of the world 1700* 
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OP TUG 

GEOGRAPHY OF COCHIN CHINA, 

With some Particulars relative to the Manners, Customs, and History 
of the Inhabitants, and a few Considerations on the Importance 
of forming an Establishment in that Countri/^ 

BY Mr. chapman. 

(The sequel to his I ’oyage, see p, 240^ 


I tiare been imperceptibly led into a 
detail of much gmitei* length than I in- 
tended; yet salir^ded, as I am, of the 
great ini))ortauce which a settlement 
HI Cochin China might be of to the Bri- 
tish nation, and to the Company, I can- 
not prevail on myself to dismiss the sub- 
ject, without giving a more connected ac- 
count of the country, and olTeriiig some 
farther considerations on the advantages 
to he made of its situation and productions. 

Cochin CJjiua, called by the natives 
Anam, extemis from ationt the twentieth 
degree of north latitude to Pulo Cundorc 
which lies in eight degrees forty minutes. 

It is bounded by the kingdom of Tonquiu 
on the north, from which it is separated 
by the river Suiigen ; by the kingdom of 
Laos, and a range of mountains which di- 
vides it from Cambodia on the west; and 
by that pait of the ea'itern ocean, gene- 
rally called tlie China Sea on the south 
and east. 

The kingdom is divided into twche 
provinces all Ijiiig upon the sea coast, 
and succeeding each other from north to 
J50,uth in the followiog order. 

/h the possession of the Tonquxnese, 
Ding oie, Coug-biug, Ding-cat, Hue, or 
the Court. 

In the possession of Ignaac, Cham, 
Cong-uai, Quinion. 

Dubious whether subdued by Ignaac^ 
or in the possession of the king. Plm- 
yeij, Biiig-Khang, Nlia-Toug, l^ing thoaii 
or Champa. 

Jn the possession of the king, Donai. 
The breadth of the country bears no 
proportion to its length. Few of the pro- 
riuces extend further than a degree from 
east to west; some less than twenty 
miles ; Donai, whicli is properly a pro- 
vince of CainbotUa, is much larger. 


The whole country is intersected by ri- 
vers, which although not large enough to 
admit vessels of great hnrthon, yet are ex- 
ceedingly well calculated for promoting in- 
land eoniiiierce. Their streams are gen- 
tle, and the water dear. 

The climate is healthy, the violent Tieat 
of the summer months being tempered by 
regular breezes from the sea ; September, 
Oc tober and November, are the season of 
the rains. The low lands are then ft'e- 
qiiently and suddenly ovei’Howed by im- 
mense torrents of water whicli fall from 
the mountain*'. The innndaiioiis happen 
generally once a fortniglit, and last for 
three or four days at a time. In Decem- 
ber, January, and Fehnuiry, there are also 
frecjiicnt rains, brought by cold northerly 
winds, wdiidi distiiigiihh this cmintvy 
with a winter dill'eieiit from any oilier iu 
the l•a^t. 

The inundations have the same effect 
here as the periodic'al oveiHowiiigs of the 
Nile in Egypt ; and render the country 
one of the most fruitful in the wnrhl. !n 
many parts the land jiroduccs three crops 
of grain in tlie year. All the fruits of l^i- 
dta are found liere, in the greatest jier- 
fectiou, with many of those of China. 

No country in the east, and perhaps 
none in the world, jirodnces richer, or a 
gi*eater variety of articles, proper for car- 
rying on ail advantageous commeiTe, ciii- 
iiamuii, pepper, cardamoms, silk, cotton, 
sugar, aglua wood, (lignum aloes) sapau 
wood, and ivory arc the principal. 

Gold is taken almost pure from tlie 
mines, and before the troubles great quan- 
tities were broiiglit from the hills hi 
dust, and bartered by the rude inhabit- 
ants of them for rice, cloths, and Iran. 
It was from them also the Agiila and Ca- 
lambac woods were pi*ocured with qnan- 
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titic'! of wax, honey and ivory. For some 
years past, the coniimmiratioL L etween 
Ihe hills and the low lands ha\e oeen en- 
tirely cut oflT. 

The animals of Cochin China are bul- 
locks, goats, swine, and buffaloes, ete- 
pliauts, camels, and horses. In the woods 
are found the wild boar, tyger, and rhi- 
noceros, witlj plenty of deer. The poul- 
try is excellent, and the fish caught on 
the coast abundant and delicious. The 
flciih of the elephant, wliicli 1 never heard 
that tiny other nation thought eatable, is 
accounted a great dainty by the Cochin 
Chinese ; and wlicn the king or the vice- 
roy of a province kills one, pieces are sent 
about to the principal mandarines as a 
most acceptable present. The breeding 
of bullocks is little attended to, their desh 
is not esteemed as food, and they are 
made no use of in tilling the land, which 
is performed by buffaloes. As for milk- 
ing their cattle, tliey arc totally unac- 
quainted with the art; stiange as this 
may appear to us, who have been accus- 
tomed to find the most .savage nations we 
have discovered, depending lor a consider- 
able part of their food on the milk of 
their cattle and flocks, yet I am itiermcd 
TO think that tiic use of it was fonnerly 
unknown amongst the nations fioiii the 
Straits of Malacca ea.««tward ; the Mala)s 
make no use of milk, the Cliiiiese Teiy 
little ; ambngst the latter it was probably 
introduced by the 'r.nrtars. 

The Aborigines of Cochin China are 
called Mopes f and arc the pcojilc who 
inhabit the chain of inouiitaiiis whicli .se- 
parates it from Cambodia. 'Fo these 
strong holds they were driven when the 
present possessors invaded the country. 
Tliey formerly paid an annual tribute for 
the liberty of bringing down the produce 
of their hills, and bartei ing it for such 
commodities as they stood in need of. 
They are a savage race of people, vciy 
black, and resemble in their features, tlic 
Cafliccs. 

Monsieur Lc Gae, a Frenchman, who 
was in Cochin China in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty, men- 
tious another race of people, distinct from 
the Cochin Chinese, who inhabit the pro. 
vince of Champa called Loys. He also 
fgtys the Muhammadan is one of the pre- 
vailing religions. But from the most par- 
ticular Cttquirles I made, X did not hud 


that theie are now any people distinguish- 
ed by that name, and I never met witlir a 
Musulman in the country. 

It wass about the year One Thousand 
Two Handled and Eighty of the Christian 
era, that the first Tartar prince became 
possessed of the throne of China. Tin's 
revolution afforded an opportunity to the 
western provinces bordering on the eca, 
t«) throw off their dependance, and they 
were formed into a kingdom under a 
prince, whose descendant now reigns in 
Tonquin, and is called Knah-Whang. 
About the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tuiy, a large body of people from these 
provinces being disaffected to the Govern- 
ment, joined under a leader of abilities, 
and marched to the southward. Meeting 
with little opposition, they soon became 
masters of Cochin China as far as Cape 
Avrilla. The Moys, the original itihahi- 
taiit*?, retired to the hills bordering their 
country to the westward, where they liave 
ever since remained. The emigrants, 
under treir conductor, founded the king- 
dom of Co( hill Ciiina. His successor ex- 
tended it to the great river of Cambodia, 
and raised it to a high degree of splendor 
and opulence; tlie nmtinnal wars they 
were engaged in with llie Tonquincse, 
who considered them as rebels, about 
one hundred and fifty yeais ago, induced 
Mie Cochin t’l»inese to build a wall, on thfr 
sautiicru extremity of the province of Diiig- 
iioi, to prevent the iiruptious of tlieTon- 
quiiifsc. Every comiaunication by sea 
was foi'hiddeii imder the severest penal- 
ties. i.ong wars and mutual jealousies 
havercuduied die Tonquincse and Cochin 
Chinese inveterate and implacable ene- 
mies. in the year One Thousaud Seven 
lluuiired caad Sixty-four, when the Po- 
cock Indianian was in Cochin China, the 
country was in a llourishing condition, 
and govenied by a prince of abilities ; 
soon after her departure, his sou, whose 
misfortunes and fate 1 have briefly given 
an account of in the foregoing narratit'e, 
succeeded to the throne, and anarchy and 
confusion ensued. 

The Cochin Chinese bear evident marks 
of being derived from the same stock as 
the Chinese. They resemble them in 
their features and in most of their man- 
ners and customs i their religion is the 
same, their oral language, though difier- 
ciit, appeal's formed upon the same prin- 
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dplcsy and they use the same characters 
in writing. They are a courteous, af- 
fable, iuoffensire race, rather iuclined to 
indolence. The ladies arehy far the most 
active ; they usually manage all the con- 
cerns, while their Inzy lords sit upon th» ii 
haunches, smoking, chewing betel, or sip- 
ping tea : contrary to tl.ic custom in Chi- 
na, they are not shut up, and if unmar- 
ried, a temporary connection with stran- 
gers who arrive in the country is deemed 
no dishonor. Merchants often employ 
them as their factors and brokers, amt it 
is said the Anucst reliance may be placed 
on their fidelity. 

The habit of the men and women is 
cut after the same fashion, and is one of 
the most modest I know of ; it is a loose 
robe buttoning with a sioall collar round 
the neck, and folding over the breast like 
a banyan gown, with large long sleeves 
which cover the hands. People of rank, 
and especial ly the ladies, wear several of 
these gowns one over the other ; the un- 
dermost leacljes to the grouiuljthe succeed- 
ing ones aie each shorter than the other, 
so that the display of the difFeroiit co- 
lours makes a gaudy appearance as they 
walk along. 

Such arc the few particulars relative to 
Cochin China, that occur to me as curious 
or intei'estiiig. It m»w only rt'iiiaitis to 
shew how a connection with this country 
may prove beneficial to my own, and to 
conclude the subject. 

The drain of specie from the Company's 
settlements in India is become a matter of 
such serious import, that I make no doubt 
any plan which may he offered to remedy 
.so growing an evil, will be deemed worthy 
of consideration. 1 am sanguine in my 
expectations that a .settlement In Cochin 
China would conduce to that d^sil'ablc 
end, and also be productive of many 
other advantages. " ■ ' 

Our two little vessels bvougIit'fW»in Co- 
chin China to the amount of< hhoiit sixty 
thousand rupees in gold and silver bul- 
lion. Had wc been paid for all wc sold, 
the sum would have b^n much more con- 
siderable. The Rumbold, the year before, 
also brought bullion to a considerable 
amount. This money was received on 
account of sales of Bengal and Madras 
cloths, opium, iron, copper, lead, hard- 
ware, aiid glass. Some inquiries were 
made for broad cloth, but we unfortunate- 
AmXic Journ.— No. 22. 


ly had none. These are matters of a 
trifiiiig nature. In the sequel I hope to 
fix the attention to many of gi-eatcr im- 
portance. 

The situation of Cochin China is excel- 
lently well adopted to conimcrce. Its 
vicinity to China, Tonquiii, Japan, Com- 
bodia, .Siam, the Malay coast, the Phi- 
lippines, Borneo, the Moluccas, &c. 
renders the intercourse with all these 
countries .‘.hurt and ea»y. The commodi- 
ous harbours found on the coast, particu- 
l.'irly that of 'fiiroii, afford a safe retreat 
for ships of any burden, during the most 
tempestuous seasons of the year. 

The nations of Juirope, having hitherto 
found it impossible to pi*ovide cargoes 
.sufllcicntly valuable to barter for the com- 
modities of China, are obliged to make 
lip the deficiency by sending thither im- 
mense quantities of bullion, by which 
nicari.s it has for a miinber of years past, 
drained the eastern and western worlds of 
their specie. The number of junks annu- 
ally resorting to Cochin China plainly 
proves how much the productions of it arc 
ill demand among the Chinese. These 
productions, liad we a settlement and a 
confirmed infiuenccin the country, might 
with I'asc be brought to center with us, 
purchased with the staples of India and 
of Europe; Tiirou would become the 
emporium for them, where our ships 
bound to Canton, from whence it is only 
five days sail, might call and receive them. 
The quantity procurable it is impossible 
to determine; whatever it might be, it 
w'ould prove a saving of so iniicli specie 
to (ireat Jiritaiii or India, <*is the value of 
the commodities aiumountcd to in China, 
in a tew years there is every reason to bc- 
Jiev'e, a very considerable investment 
might be provided. 

Our trade to China has ever beenbur- 
thened with enormous imposts and exac- 
tions; these, under various pretences, 
are annually iiicrciv^ing, and in process of 
time may become in. siippormble. It is an 
opinion latterly grown current that the 
Chinese are desirous of totally excluding 
all Europeans from their country : may 
we not hazard a conjecture, that tlie vexa- 
tions they oblige them to suffer are the 
premeditated schemes of this politic peo- 
ple to effect it. Were such an event to 
happen, the want of a settlement to the 
eastward, would besev'erely felt. The Chi- 
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iiese would export their own commodi- 
ties, and Java or the Philippines, as the 
nearest ports, would become the marts 
for them. As there is no reason to sup- 
pose that our inability to procure them 
from the first hand would hinder their 
consumption, we must buy them cither 
from the Dutch or from the Spa- 
niards. A settlement in Cochin Chi- 
na will give us a superior advantage 
to cither, both as its situation is nearer, 
and the Chinese are more accustomed to 
resort thither ; in all events there is rea- 
son to suppose it will enable us to procure 
the commodities of China at a much more 
reasonable rate than now purchased by 
our factors at Canton, and certainly on 
less humiliating terms to the nation. 
Large colonies of Chinese have from time 
to tinje emigrated from the parent country 
and fixed their abode in different parts of 
Cochin China ; tliese have their corres- 
pondents in every seaport of the em- 
pire ; through their means, teas, China 
ware and the various other articles, the 
objects of ourcomincrce with China might 
be imported in j links to our own settle- 
ments, equally good in quality, and 
cheaper, as the Chinese are exempted 
from the exorbitant duties levied on fo- 
reigners. Some of the best workmen 
might be encouraged, to settle in Cochiu 
China, and under their direction manufac- 
tories carried to as great a degree of per- 
fectiou as in China itself. 

intercourse between Japan and 
Cochin China might be renewed and we 
might participate in a trade, for many 
years monopolized by the Dutch. 

All advantageous trade might be carried 
on with the Philippine Islands, and Ma- 
dras and Bengal goods introduced amongst 
them by means of the junks for the con- 
sumption of Spanish America. 

The Siamese and Cambodians, would 
bring the produce of their respectivecouu- 
tries and barter or sell them tor such ar- 
ticles as they wanted from Cochin China. 
Amongst them it is probable a vent might 
be found for quantities of Bengal cloths. 

The lower class of people in Cochin, 
arc, for the most part,cloathed in canvas, 
a coarse cotton cloth brought from China; 
, but the preference which I had opportu- 
nity of observing they gave to Bengal 
doths^ on account of their being wider and 


cheaper, would soon induce them to adopt 
the use of them. 

The demaud for opium ; already in 
some measure, become a necessary of life 
to the Chinese, would increase in propor- 
tion to the facility of procuring it. The 
importation of it no longer confined to 
Canton, but carried by the junks in every 
seaport in the country, would spread the 
demand of this drug to the remotest parts 
of the empire. 

But what inspires the most flattering 
hopes from an establishment in this coun- 
try is its rich gold mines ; celebrated for 
ages as producing tlie richest ore, so pure 
that the simple action of fire is said to be 
sufficient to refine it ; I omitted no oppor- 
tunity of making inquiries respecting this 
valuable article and was informed that 
mines were formed in different parts of 
the northern provinces paiticularly in Hn^*, 
where the ore lay so near the surface of the 
earth that it was dug up with little labor. 
Under the direction of a skilful metallur- 
gist, what might not be expected from such 
a source ? 

Great as tlie commercial advantages are,* 
the political ones resulting from a settle- 
ment in Cochin China would be scarce in,- 
ferior. Tnron Bay would not only afford 
a secure retreat to our Indium en in case 
of their losing their passage to China; 
but from thence we might also intercept 
the fleets of any hostile power either going 
to, or returning from that country, we 
should become formidable neighbours to 
the Dutch and to the Spaniards, and in 
the event of a war with either of them, 
attack with advantage their most valuable 
settlements. In short all the arguments 
in favor of a settlement at Balambangan 
may with much more propriety be urged 
for one in Cochin China. 

Should any thing that has been said, ap- 
pear sufficiently well-grounded to induce 
the Company to form a settlement in Co- 
chin China, it may be effected on principals 
strictly just and at a small expense. Seve- 
ral of the royal family, besides the Man- 
darines who were in Bengal, with many 
officers of the late government urged me 
to use iny endeavours with the govern- 

• Naiiic gold the moic usual species of this 
metal is found in the largest quantities in tlio 
provinces of Cham and Nan lang j it oocnrs in 
dost or grains, and sometimes in pieces weighing 
two ounces.— jffd. 
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meat of Bengal to induce it to afford 
them assistance, promising a powerful 
support whenever we should heartily en- 
gage in their cause; to restore their law- 
ful sovereign to the throne, would be now 
a measure so popular, that the sincerity 
of their offers cannot be doubted. To re- 
lieve an unhappy people groaning under 
the weight of the most cruel oppression 
would be an act worthy the humanity of 
the British nation. Fifty European infan- 
try, half that number of artillery and two 
luindrod scapoys would be sutfleient for 
this and every other purpose. The natives 
of Cochin Clfina are infinitely below the 
inhabitants of Hindustan in military 
knowledge ; I have however no doubt that 
a body of them well disciplined and re- 
gularly paid, would prove as faithful to 
IIS, and contribute as much to the security 
of any possessions which wc might acquire 
to the eastward, as the sepoys do to our 
territories in India. In case of any dis- 
cajit expeditions, they would be found su- 


perior; being entirely free from all reli- 
gious prejudices, and having no objection 
to the sea. 

While Cochin China remains in its pre- 
sent distracted state, a favorable open- 
ing is presented to the first European na- 
tion, that may attempt to obtain a footing 
in the country. Three years ago, the 
French sent a frigate to Turon Bay, and 
from the pains taken to be informed of the 
produce and political state of the country, 
there is strong reason to conclude some 
such design was in agitation. Since that 
period, the accurate accounts Mr. Cheva- 
lier must have received of Padre Loreiro 
during his residence with him at Chander- 
nagorc, added to the loss of all (heir set- 
tlements in India, will most probably in- 
duce them to resume it. If they do not, 
some other power may adopt the scheme. 
Should the Company therefore entertain a 
design of making an establishment in 
Cochin China, no time should be lost in 
carrying it into execution. 1778. 


CAPTAIN BLOMFIELD^S 

(of the focock) 

NARRATIVE OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN COCHIN CHINA. 
{Appendix to Chapman's Voyage.) 


The Pocock arrived at Cochin China 
ill the month of December one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-four, and conti- 
nued there five months, from thence they 
went to Canton ; and carried with them 
soft sugar and sugar candy, which yielded 
them from twenty-five to thirty per cent 
profit. During their continuance at Faifo 
(which is a town thirteen miles up the 
river) they were well traated by the in- 
habitants who are a very harmless inof- 
fensive people. A boy by a pistol acciden- 
tally going off killed one of the natives, 
which occasioned some trouble to the 
Captain of the Pocock just before he 
left the place. There is not the least 
danger to be apprehended from the na- 
tives, as the Pocock's men were dispers- 
ed about different parts of the country, 
and never did any of them receive any in- 
jury, nor did the natives shew any dispo- 
sition to hurt them. 


There is no foreign trade carried on, 
except by the Chinese junks from Can- 
ton, five or six of which annually come 
there in the month of January and Fe- 
bruary for sugar and sugar candy, which 
they carry back in the months of July and 
August. 

The Pocock lay in a fine bay during 
her stay at Cochin China, free from any 
risk of winds or weather where they had 
fine anchoring ground. 

sphere is no danger to be appre- 
hended from the Chinese junks, nor from 
a sort of gallies belonging to the Co- 
chin Chinese, which are pretty large, with 
a good number of oars. It is however 
proper to be on your guard to prevent any 
accident should any attempt be made. 
The Pocock's people never had the least 
reason to suspect any of the natives, they 
always kept up the appearance of being 
prep^ by shewing their guns, and bav- 
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lug their arms always ready» and occa- 
sionally exercising some of their men upon 
deck, and fired regularly an evening aud 
morning gun. 

On the way up to Faifo (the principal 
town) there are two custom-houses where 
all boats stop. Tfic passport from the 
ship is given by a mandarin at the fishing 
town called Tiiron, at the entrance of 
Faifo river, lie will make probably some 
objections in order to extort something ; 
two or three Spanish dollars generally re- 
move his doubts. It is the same with 
any boats that leave Faifo for the .ship ; 
the man in office is licve called the Quan si. 

The port charges are very trifling, the 
Pocock's people paid no duties upon the 
goods tliey brouglit away with them, nor 
were any demanded, except a sort of 
perquisite to the man in oftice at the above 
places. 

Their government is absolute like tlie 
Chinese, and the inferior oiTieers of go- 
vcniincnt are as corrupt. The great sta- 
ple of the country is sugar, of which they 
cultivate immense quantities, and as tliey 
have no vent for it, but to the Chinese 
who send their junks there, it is remark- 
ably chca)i i when the Pocock's people 
first arrive<i amongst them which was in 
the mouth of December, their crop of 
canes was not ripe, tlicrefore, the Po- 
cock's people paid at the rale of four 
Spanish dollars a pekul for such sugar as 
we call ill England the finest Lisbon. 
Their pekul is exactly two hundred pounds 
weight; blit in the inonihs of April, 
May, and June, sugar is bougiit at least 
forty per cent cheaper ; sugar candy of 
the best sort is about twenty-five percent 
dearer than sugar. They make a sort of 
damask ami a great quantity of Pilougs, 
which they sell considerably cheaper than 
at Canton ; cotton is produced there, 
much of the same kind as in China, but 
they do not appear much acquainted with 
the inode of manufacturing it. They have 
acloth like Dungaree, but tliey seem igno- 
rant of bleaching; there is likewise 
great plenty of Aguila wootl, and of the 
finest timber, likewise birds’ nests, which 
arc sold very cheap ; silver is a scaicc ar- 
ticle amongst them, but they have great 
plenty of gold In ingoM, Silver may 
be exchanged for gold upoo very advauta- 
geous terms. 


As Faifo is not the capital of the coun- 
try, Captain Bloinfieid cannot particularly 
describe what branches of trade and ma- 
nufactures may be carried on, at and 
about the capital where the king resides, 
which js three days journey from Faifo ; 
great part of the iiiliabitaiits even at Faifo 
appeared in silk dresses, from which it is 
natural to infer there is great plenty of 
that ariiclc produced in the country ; there 
is a great appearance of plenty and riches 
amongst them. 

It is very necessary to carry some pre- 
sents for the king, such as gold and sil- 
ver, muslin, kiiicobs, a few pieces of 
broad cloth, cheap cutlery, glass ware, 
and a pair of glasses, some cordials and 
sweet wine. As the king offered to grant 
Captain Uiddie an exclusive trade to his 
country, we may expect the same indul- 
gence l)> judicious mamigcmeiit at our 
first sett iiig out. Some presents of infe- 
rior value will be necessary for the minis- 
ter and mandarines about bis majesty ; 
some attention must likc^vise be had to 
Padre Lorciro, a Portuguese Jesuit wlio 
has long resided there, and is a man of 
influence with his majesty. 

If I were to sail for Cochin Cliiiia any 
time in the S.W. monsoon, I would go 
wltliin the Paracels, for which navigation 
there arc ample instrucrious in the ninety 
seventh page of Herbert's directory* ; but 
I cannot find he carries you with any cer- 
tainty further tlian Pulo Canton, which 
is an island on the coast of Cochin China, 
in latitude fifteen degrees forty ni Jiiutes 
K.W. from it ; about twenty-five leagues 
lies the island Canipello, which you may 
go boldly in with, llie Chinese junks all 
come into Faifo river, (which rims into 
Turon bay) to the southward of Cam- 
pello. But from all the intelligence 1 
could gain from the fishermen, there is 
not above fourteen or fifteen feet water in 
that channel lu the Admiral Pocock we 
went into Turon bay round the N.W, end 
of a long crooked island that defends the 
bay, which island lies about twelve 
leagues W.N.W. from Campello. It is a 
noble entrance, and quite clear of all 
danger. We lay within a cable and a 
halfs length, of a little round island 

* A commander of the present day would of 
course take his instructions, on this point from 
Horsburgh’s Pircctory.^£(f. 
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which is iiot seen until you open the 
whole bay, not more than two stoueii 
throw in diameter ; it is full of pine ap- 
ples and has a well of good water. Our 
cooper did all his work on this little 
island ; wc might have lain three miles 
nearer Tiiron, the dsliing town at the en- 
trance of Faito river. The winds on that 
part of the const arc variable all the year ; 
as indeed they arc close in with most 
lands, that is, I would be understood to 
mean that the periodical winds lose their 
influence near the shore. I mention this, 
that you may not be deterred from engaging 
with this coa>r at any season. We closed 
with it the latter end of November, and 
had our doubts as we considered it a lee- 
shore at that season ; but had not neces- 
sity over-ruled our objections, ex|jcriciice 
would ha\e showed us lliat we had little 
to fear; in the S.W. monsoon a ship 
maybe at Macao in five days very well 
from the port, and in the N.E. mon- 
soon, she would not be longer from 
Macao back. 

0/ the produce of the country as it 
is connected in trade. 

The attention of the husbandman in 
this country is chiefly turned to cultivat- 
ing the sugar cane. It may be said sugar 
is tlie staple commodity of the country ; it 
is both finer and richer than any sugar in 
the east, or perhaps the west. The crops 
are taken in about May ; wlien wc first 
got tlieil', we found it near fifty per cent 
dearer (which was in November) than 
when wc left them, which was in June. 
But 1 do not think it was entirely owing 
to the season, so much as that on our 
first coming amongst them, they enter- 
tained great notions of our wealth ; there- 
fore it will be liiglily necessary to be care- 
ful how you shew them money. If there- 
fore they found a scarcity of it, I am in- 
diiied to think they would covet many of 
the Bengal and Madras manufactures, 
as well as abundance of those from 
Europe. We latterly purchased sugar at 
the rate of two hundred pounds weight 
for six silver rupees. But I believe 
two new Spanish dollars would have 
bought as much. The sugar candy was 
always about twenty, five per cent dearer 
than the sugar. We saw but little else 
they had to sell, except Pillongs, Satins, 
and Aguila-wood. They shewed us some 
birds' nests, which they told us they got 


from the Paracel islands. They appear.^ 
ed to be as good as what 1 have seen at 
Sooloor anywhere to the eastward ; as we 
did not want to buy any, we enquired 
but little about them. The Pillongs are 
considerably cheaper than iu China, and 
so are tlieir damasks, of which they have 
much .but not very stout. 

llie government is much like the Chi- 
nese : the inferior oflicers of the revenue 
are like those iu Cbiiin, and ai'e called 
mandarines ; a trifle of money overrules 
their objections which they ai-e constantly 
making. From Turoii, a fishing town at 
the entrance of the river, you take your 
pass for Fai fo, the capital tovn; this is 
obtained from a little inaiidariiic stationed 
there. He must be frequently touched 
and kept in good humour ; whenever we 
failed sending a trifle (which wc usually 
did once or twice a vvi‘ck) he never failed 
rciiiiiiding us by putting a stop to our dai- 
lysiipplies which we received fioniTuron, 
under some pretence of ill behaviour in 
some of our people that went on shore. 
There are boats that come on board everj' 
morning from Turon with all sorts of 
things to sell, and they usually remain 
until sun -set. They distil a spirit there 
from rice, which by being sold extremely 
cheap, may promote mucii drunkenness 
ill your ship ; boats that load from Frai- 
fo with any thing for the ship, are obliged 
to obtain a pas» there from a man in oflice 
whom tiiey call a Quan si. He is a sort of 
mandarine and of a much superior order 
to liiiii at Turon ; the people we pur- 
chased our sugar of usually got the pass. 
'Hie boats in their way down are stopped^ 
generally, twice to be examined. After 
we had been two months there, some 
mandarines of a very superior order came 
down from court, and regulated matters ; 
they were very attentive to any complaints 
we made. Some elegant presents to 
them would be of use. They seemed to 
be much superior to any thing mean. 
There is a Jesuit at the court who has 
much influence, and is a mandarine ; he 
is of a high family in Portugal, in all re- 
spects an exceedingly worthy person, hie 
name is Loreiro. There is vast plenty 
of good timber at Faifo; we got lower 
yards and top- masts made there of a sort 
of poon, and very well it turned out. It 
is here as in China, they have but one 
real coin, it is exactly the same as the 
Chinese cash, but here they are called 
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^pacas ; all their other money is ideal ; 
we heard of nothing but a quan^ which 
is equal to six hundred sapacas ; they 
used to give us dvc hundred fur a Spanish 
dollar, and two hundred for a rupee, but as 
our silver grew'seant, especially our dol- 
lars, they gave us more. When wc had 
been about two months among them they 
gave us six hundred sapacas for our Spa- 
nish dollar, and at last they took two ru- 
pees for a quan or six hundred sapacas. 
1 take the quaii to be nearly equal to the 
Chinese tale. It is incredible how greedy 
they were of our silver of which they 


have but little. Gold they have in abun- 
dance, it was brought us in ingots of 
about four or five ounces. It seems they 
have a great deal of gold dust in their 
rivers, but as all our \ iews were taken up 
with sugar, we gave ourselves but little 
trouble concerning the gold ; indeed, none 
of us knew tlic mode of buying gold. I 
have no doubt but four rupees would buy 
one of their peculs (which is two hundred 
weight) of the very best sugar, and six, 
as much of their good sugar candy, pro- 
vided they did not discover you had plenty 
of money. 


STORY 

THE CHURNING OF THE OCEAN 

TO OBTAIN THE FOURTEEN JEWELS. 

[From the Mahdhhdrata,'] 


TiiEnE is a fair and stately mountain 
uiid its name is Merit, a most exalted 
mass of glory, reflecting the sunny rays 
from the splendid surface of its gilded 
horns. It is clothed in gold, and is the 
respected haunt of Devas and Gaiidharvas. 
It is inconceivable, and not to be encom- 
passed by sinful man ; and it is guarded 
by dreadful serpents. Many celestial 
medicinal plants adorn its sides, and it 
stands piercing the heavens with its as- 
piring summit, a mighty hill inaccessible 
even by the human mind! It is adorned 
with trees and pleasant streams, and re- 
soundeth with the delightful songs of va- 
rious birds. 

'Fhe Suras and all the glorious hosts of 
heaven, having ascended to the summit 
of this lofty mountain, sparkling with 
precious gems, aud for eternal ages raised, 
were sitting in solemn synod, meditating 
the discovery of the amrita, or water of 
immortality. The Deva N&r^yana being 
^80 there, spoke to Brahma, whilst the 
Suras were thus consulting together, and 
said, “ Let the ocean, as a pot of milk, 
“ be churned by the united labour of the 
“ Suras aud Asuras; and when the 
** mighty waters have been stirred up, 
** the amrita shall be found. Let them 
** collect together every medicinall herb, 
<< and every precious thing, and let them 


“ stir the ocean, and they shall discover 
“ the amrita.’* 

There is also another mighty mountain 
whose name is Mandara, and its rocky 
summits arc like towering clouds. It is 
cloatlied in a net of the entangled tendrils 
of the twining creeper, and resoundeth 
with the harmony of various birds. In- 
numerable savage beasts infest its bor- 
ders, and it is the respected haunt of Kin- 
naras, Devas, aud Apsaras. Jtstandeth 
eleven thousand yojanas above the eartli, 
and eleven thousand more below its sur- 
face. 

As the united bands of Devas were 
unable to remove this mountain, they 
went before Vishnu, who was sitting 
with Brahm&, and addressed them iii 
these words : “ Exert,' o masters, your 
most superior wisdom to remove the 
mountain Mandara, and employ your 
** utmost power for our good.** 

Vishnu and Brahmd having said, ** it 
** shall he according to your wish,*’ he 
with the lotus eye directed the King of 
Serpents to appear ; and Anaota arose, 
and was instructed in that work by Brah- 
jni, aud commanded by N&r&yana to per- 
form it. Then Ananta, by his power, took 
up that king of mountains, together with 
all its forests and every inhabitant there- 
of; and the Suras accompanied him into 
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the presence of the ocean, whom they 
addressed, saying, ** we will stir up thy 
'' waters to obtain the amrita." And the 
lord of the waters replied, •* let me also 
hareashare, seeing I amtobear the vio- 
lent agitations that will be caused by tlie 
whirling of the mountain.'* Then the 
Suras and the Asuras spoke unto Kurma- 
r&ja, the king of the tortoises, upon the 
strand of the ocean, and said, “ my lord 
is able to be the supporter of this 
** mountain." The tortoise replied, “be 
“ it so," aud it was placed upon his 
back. 

So the mountain being set upon the 
back of the tortoise, Indra began to whirl 
it about as it were a machine. The 
mountain Mandara served as a churn-staff, 
and the serpent Vusiiki for the rope ; and 
thus, in funner days did tlie Devas, the 
Asuras, and the Danavas, begin to stir up 
the waters of the ocean for the discovery 
of the ainrita. 

The mighty Asuras were employed on 
the side of the serpent’s head, whilst all 
the Suras assembled about his tail. Anan- 
ta, that sovereign Deva, stood near 
Narayaiia. They now pull forth the ser- 
pent’s head repeatedly, and as often let it 
go ; whilst there issued from his mouth, 
thus violently drawing to and fro by the 
Suras and' Asuras, a continual stream of 
fire, and smoke, and wind; which as- 
cending in thick clouds replete with light- 
ning, it began to rain down upon the 
heavenly bands, who were already fa- 
tigued with their labour ; whilst a shower 
of flowers was shaken from the top of the 
mountain, covering the heads of all, both 
jSuras and Asuras. In the meantime the 
roaring of the ocean, whilst violently 
agitated with the whirling of the mountain 
Mandara by the Suras aud Asuras, was like 
the bellowing of a mighty cloud. Thou- 
sands of the various productions of the 
waters were torn to pieces by the moun- 
tain, and confounded with the briny 
flood; and every specific being of the 
deep, and all the inhabitants of the great 
abyss which is below the earth, were anni- 
hilated ; whilst, from the violent agita- 
tion of the mountain, the forest trees 
were dashed against each other, and pre- 
cipited from its utmost height, with all 
the birds thereon; from whose violent 
conirication a raging fire ws» produced, 
Involving the whole mountain with smoke 


and flame, as with a dark blue cloud, and 
the lightning’s vivid flash. The lion aud 
the retreating elephant are overtaken by 
the devouring flames, and every vital 
being, and every specific thing, are con- 
sumed in the general conflagration. The 
raging flames, thus spreading destruction 
on all sides, were at length quenched by 
a shower of cloud-born water poured 
down by the immortal Indra. And now 
a heterogeneous sti-eam of the concocted 
juices of various trees and plants ran 
down into the briny flood. 

It was from this milk-like stream of 
juices produced from those trees and 
plants, aud a mixture of melted gold, that 
the Suras obtained their immortality. 
Tlie waters of the ocean now being assi-, 
milated with those juices, w'erc convert* 
ed into milk, and from tliat milk a kind 
of butter was presently produced ; when 
the heavenly bands went again into the 
presence of Bralimfi, the graiiter of 
boons, and addressed him, saying, V ex- 
“ cept Nfirayana, every other Sura and 
“ Asura is fatigued with his labour, 
“ and still the amrita doth not appear ; 
“ wherefore the churning of tliQ ocean is 
“ at a stand.’* Tlien Bralimfi said unto 
Narayana, “ endue them with recruited 
“ strength, for thou art their suppoit.’* 
And Nfirayana answered and said, “ 1 wilt 
give fresh vigour to such as co-opc- 
“ rate in the work. Let Mandara be 
whirled about, andthe bed of the ocean 
be kept steady." When they heard 
the words of Nfirayaua, they all returned 
again to the work, and began to stir about 
with great force that butter of the ocean ; 
when there presently arose from out the 
troubled deep—first the moon with a 
pleasing countenance, shining with ten 
thousand beams of gentle light ; next fol- 
lowLHi Sri the goddess of fortune, whose 
seat is the white lily of the waters ; then 
Sura Devi, the goddess of wine, and the 
white horse, called Uchaisrava. And after 
these there was produced from the unctuou.^ 
mass, the jewel kaustubha, that glorious 
sparkling gem worn by Nirfiyana on his 
breast ; so Parijfita, the tree of plenty, 
andSurabhi the cow that granted every 
heart’s desire. The moon, Sura Devi, 
the goddesss Sri, and the horse as swift 
as thought, instantly marched away to- 
wards the Devas, keeping iu thepath of 
the sun. ’Theo Dhanwantai i. 
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m human shape, cameforth holding in his 
hand a white vessel filled with the immor- 
tal juice amrita. When the Asnras be- 
held these wondrous things appear, they 
raised their tumultnous voices for the 
amrita, and each of them clainornusly 
exclaimed this of right is mine ! *' 

In the meantime Iravata, a miglity ele- 
phant arose, now kept by the god of 
thunder ; and as they continued to churn 
the ocean more than enough, that detidly 
poison issued from its bed, burning like a 
raging fire, whose dreadful fumes in a 
moment spread throughout the world, 
confounding the three regions of the uni- 
verse with its mortal steiicli ; until ^$iva, 
at the word of i3r<dmi^, swallowed the 
Jatal drug to save mankind; which re- 
maining in the throat of that sovereign 
Deva of magic form, from that time he 
hath been called Nila Kaiitha, because his 
thiv>at was staiued blue. AVhen the Asu- 
ras b eheld this miraculous deed, they bc- 
<»me desperate, and the amrita and the 
goddess Sri became the source of endless 
hatred. Then Nurayana assumed the cha- 
Tacter akud person of IMohini Mfiyfi, the 
power of enchantment, in a female form 
of wonder.ful beauty, uml ittood before tlie 
Asuras ; u'hose minds beiiig fascinated by 
her preseikce, and deprived of reason, 
they seized the amrita, aiad gave it unto 
her. 

The Asuras now clothe themselves in 
costly armour, and, seizing their various 
weapons, rush on togetlicT to attack the 
Suras. 1 n the meantime ? larayana, i ii the 
female form, having obtaiiiied tlic amrita 
from the hands of their leader, the hosts 
of Suras, during the tumult and confu- 
sion of the Asura.s dran k of the living 
water. And it so fell c>ut, that whilst 
the Suras were quenching tlieir thirst for 
immortality, Rahu, an Asura, assumed 
the form of a Sura and beg an to drink also. 
And the water had but resiched his throat, 
when tlie sun and moon, in friendship to 
the Suras, discovered 'the deceit, and 
instantly N&r&yana cut o ff his head, as he 
was drinking, with his splendid weapon 
chakra. And the gigaiatic head of the 
Asnra, emblem of a mfiuiitain*8 summit, 
being thus separated fro*m his body by the 
chakra's edge, bounded into the heavens 
with a dreadful cry, whilst his ponderous 
trunk fell cleaving the ground asunder, 
and shaking the wbjDle earth unto its 


foundation, with all its islands, rocks, 
and forests. And from that time the 
head of Rahu resolved an eternal enmity, 
and coiitinueth, even unto this day, at 
times to seize upon the sun and moon. 

Now Nfirayaiia, having quitted ihe fe- 
male figure he had assumed, hi-gan to 
disturb the Asuras with sundry celestial 
wea|)ons ; and from that instant a dread- 
ful battle was commenced on the ocean's 
briny strand, between ihe Asuras and 
Sums. Innumerable .sharp and missile 
weapons were hurled, and thousands of 
piercing daits and battle axes fell on all 
sides. The Asuras vomit blood from the 
wounds of the chakra, and fall upon the 
ground pierced by the sword, the spear, 
and spiked club. Heads glittering with 
polished gold divided by the pattis blade, 
drop incessantly ; and mangled bodies, 
wallowing in their gore, lay like fragments 
of mighty rocks sparkling with gems iuid 
precious ores. Millions of sighs and 
groans arise f)n every side ; and the sun is 
overcast with blood, as they clash their 
arms and woutid each other with their 
dreadful instruments of destruction. Now 
the battle'.*} fought with the irou-splked 
club, and, as they close, with clenched fist; 
and the din of war ascendeth to the hea- 
vens. They cry, “ pursue I strike! fell 
“ to the ground V* So that a horrid 
and tumultuous noise is heard on all sides. 
In the midst of this dreadful hurry and 
confusion of the fight, Nara and N<irayana 
entered the field together. Narayana be- 
holding a celestial bow in the hand ot Nara, 
it reminded him of his chakra, the de- 
stroyer of the Asuras. The faithful wea- 
pon, by name Sudarsana, ready at the 
mimr.s call, flew down from heaven with 
direct ami refulgent speed, beautiful, yet 
terrible to behold; and being arrived, 
glowing’ like the sacrifleial flame, and 
spreading terror around, Narayana, with 
his right arm formed like the elephantine 
trunk, hurled forth the ponderous orb, 
the speedy messenger, and glorious 
ruin of hostile towns ; which, raging like 
the flnal all destroying fire, shot bounding 
with desolating force, killing thousands 
of the Asuras in its rapid flight, burning 
and involving like the lambent flame, and 
catting down all that would oppose it. 
Anon it climbeth the heavens, and now 
again dartetli into the field, like a Pisd- 
cha to feast in blood. 
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Now the dauntless Asuras strire, with 
repeated strength, to crush tfie Suras with 
rocks and mountains, whicii, hurled in 
vast numbers into the heavens,* appeared 
like scattered clouds, and fell, with all the 
trees thereon, in millions of fcar-excitiug 
torrents, striking violently against each 
other with a mighty noise ;t and iu their 
fall, the earth, wit h all its fields and forests, 
is driven from its foundation : they thun- 
der furiously at each other as they roll 
along the field, and spend their strength 
in mutual conflict. 

NowNara, seeing the Suras overwhelm- 
ed with fear, filled up the path to heaven 
with showers of golden headed arrow's, 
and split the moiiiitain summits with his 
unerring shafts ; ami the Asuras, flndiug 
themselves again sore pr^issed by tlie 
Suras, precipitately fled : some rush 
headlong into the briny waters of the 
ocean, and others hide themselves within 
the bowels of the earth. J The rage of the 
glorious eliakra, Surdarsann, which for a 
while burnt like the oil-fed fire, now 

* it ii impossible in reading fliis not to be re- 
minded of the desciiption of the buttle of tliu 
angels in Paraditv Lost, — E. 

• From their foundations loosening to and fro ; 
They pluckt the seated hills, witkall their load ; 
Rucks, waters, woods ; and, by the shaggy tops, 
UpUfling, bore them ih their hands.* 

t * So hilts, amid the air encountered hills. 
Hurl’d to and fro, with jaculatiori dire.* 

t ' Headlong thtrostlves they threw 
Down from the verge of heaven.’ 


grew cool ; and it retired into the heavens 
from whence it came. And the Siiraa hav- 
ing obtained the victory, the mountain 
Mandara was carried back to its former 
station with great respect, whilst the 
waters alhO retired, tilling the Armament 
and the hctiveiis with their dreadful roar-^ 
ings. The Suras guarded the ainrita with 
great care, and rejoiced cxc(‘cdiiigly be- 
cause of their success ; and Iiidra, with 
all his immortal hosts, g.ivc the water of 
life unto Narayana, to keep it for their 
use.U 


I) Allowing fur the dilLTeiue of style and habits 
of thinking, the most iinacroiiniabic coincidence 
of maihineiy and events is perceptible through- 
out those sublimely poetic picvt's i.f Milton and 
Vyis.*!. Ill the enlianre of N&r^ivuna on the field 
of battle, the teinpL-sinous exploits of the chakra 
and its peaceful rttuiii to heaven, wv* involunlaiily 
doubt wheilurwedo not iiK'ntifv the airivalof 
Messiah, Ins cherubic chariot ‘ flabliing thick 
flames,* and his reitirn to the right hand of glory 
* Sole victor from the exp.uision of his foes I ’ 

If to these, we add tlie similarity of object in the 
combatants ; the hope of immortal vigour, wiiicli 
inflames the ethonal beings of Milton, and the 
thirst of the ami iin which causes the quarrel in 
the MatibfiliAirata, we sliali be furnished with a 
scries of corresnonding conceptions in Uia two 
poets, more readily peiceivcd, than accounted for. 
— ^The liistiMirul connection may indeed be no 
longer traceable, and for that very reason, we dp 
not recolUct to have met with, in all our reading, 
a mure fair opportunity of critically comparing 
the merits of two hards, than we have here in the 
specimens of the gigantic imagery of Vyfiiaand 
of Milton’s * flood Of mind.*->Ed. 


RULES 


DUE OBSERVANCE OF THE CEREMONIES ON OCCASION OF A WIDOW 
BURNING WITH THE CORPSE OF HER HUSBAND. 

^ fragment translated from the Sanskrit of (Jovindapa RajOy probahlif! t 
an Extract from a PurdtM* 


Krishna then said, “ I will now make 
known the supieme law respecting women. 
It is proper that a woman should accom- 
pany her husband in death, such a faithful 
wife shall with her husband attain the re- 
gionsof truth; for the husband, with respect 
to the wife, is endued with all the qualities 
of the gods, and all the virtues* of places 
of holy visitatioD. The hukband, with 
legard to the wife, is as Gangd to rivers, 
as Hari to celestials, as- the supreme 

Amtic t/oMm.— No. 22. 


Brahma to the saints. A certain falthfUl 
wife having seen her husband expire, after 
having performed ablutions, went into 
the place where he was, and spake these 
words:— “ Thou wert ^cut to me in tlm 
character of a husband, with all the attri- 
butes of a divinity- i will die with tkec, 
and thou shalt be my husband in aaMrther 
lif^ Whether tbou go to heaven or to 
hdlr, attached, as it were to thy side^ thi- 
ther will 1 go with thee. Tbou, O hus- 
VOL. IV. 2 Z 
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bandy art my refuge, both here and here- 
after, L^;t reverence be paid to tlie hus- 
band when living, as to a divinity! If 
thou art about to go lo the regions, of pu- 
nishment, for transgressions formerly com- 
mitted in this life, do not be apprehen- 
sive, for 1 will accompany thee, and safe- 
ly conduct thee to the realms of bliss. I 
will even save thee from the punishment 
ordained for the murder of a Brahman, or 
any other similar crime.'* 

The faithful wife upon hearing of her 
husband's death, having thus devoted her 
life, should purify herself from all impu- 
rity, according to the words of Hari. She 
should put on garments, dyed red with 
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Kusunibha, having a border of silk ; she 
should adorn her person with dowers and 
betel leaves, and saffron and kajala ; with 
garlands and chaplets of sweet scented 
flowers, and with various other orna- 
ments. Then the faithful wife should se- 
lect four young women living under their 
father’s care, and compliment them with 
prest‘nts suitable to their youth, of minium, 
garlands of flowers, biiicelets, sauders, 
and colly riiim. She should also, with due 
attention make oflerings to the aged father 
and mother of her deceased hnsband ; to 
the Brahmans, to her children, and grand 
children, and other relations. 


CHINESE plants. 

{Continued from Page 228.) 


Mok wan shoo.— Sapiudus sp. ? This is 
a tall, handsome tree. The pulpy part 
of the fruit is a saponaceous substance 
said to aiiswei* the purpose of soap 
for washing. The seed is used by the 
Chinese bonzes to make beads. Flowers 
in June, ripens its fruit in October. 

‘Kang neem . — Rliexia Malabathrica. This 
grows spontaneously in great abun- 
dance on most of the dry stony hills 
near Macao, where it is generally a 
small shrub seldom exceeding three feet 
in height, but in some places where 
the soil is good and it is sheltered by 
other trees, it grows to the height of 
fifteen feet and upwards. Flowers most 
part of the summer. 

Bauhinia acuminata. The seed of this 
shi'ub or tree was sent from the botanic 
garden at Calcutta, sown in Macao about 
the middle of April 1806, and flowered 
the following September, being about 
three feet high. 

Sam yeep Ian — Aglaia odorata. This is a 
handsome shrub. This sort is cliiefly 
valued for stocks upon which the other 
sort is propagated by inarching. Flowers 
in different seasons. 

Chun lioey tong or Chou hoey tong.— 
Begonia discolor. This plant holds 
a high rank among Chinese orna- 
mental plants, both on account of 
its flowers and curious oblique leaves. 
Flowers early in the spring, and liaving 
perfected its seeds which it does in 


about two mouths after flowering, tlie 
leaves and stem decay and the root 
which is a bulb continues in the ground 
in a dormant state till the next spring. 
Ta yeep sliari die ma. — Helicteres. A 
hatulsonie low spreading shrub ; grows 
plentifully on a large hill called Fung- 
wong-shaii, in the vicinity of Macao. 
Have only seen one specimen of it in 
flower, which occurred in September^ 
Lun kap fn. — Baubiiiia sp. Tliis is a vimlf 
neuus procumbent or scandent shrub,- 
according to its situation. Grows wild 
in some places near Macao, among - 
laigc rocks upon which its long, strag- 
gling, slender, branches climb. Flowers 
ill July and August. 

Ying chow. — Kadsura odoratissima. Fine 
large scandent shrub much esteemed 
for its fragrant flowers. It has been 
supposed to be Anona hexapet: but 
not agree with the description of that 
species. Flowers in June and ripens 
its seed in September and October. 

Yok qui lung kok fa.— Chrysanthemum 
indicum^ Floribus albis. A very hand- 
some and said to be quite a new variety 
from Nankin. Like the other varieties 
. it flowers in December. 

Hong ieeii fa.— Nclumbium speciostimflc^ 
ribus rubris. 

Hong ken fa. — Nelumbiiim speciosum fl. 
rubris. This is much the same as the 
preceding; it is grown in pots, and 
flowers in June, 
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Pak loen fa.— Nclumbium speciofiiim flo- 
ribus albis. The red and white flower- 
ing are the principal varieties of this 
species, but there are many interme- 
diate varieties with diflereut siiades of 
colour from red to white. The root 
is used for food by tlie Chinese, and 
reckoned a very delirate and wholesome 
vegetable. It is boiloil for use. Culti- 
vated in abundniiee at Ciiiitoii in ponds, 
10 which situations it attains the great- 
est strength and perfection. In the 
winter the leaves and stems being wi- 
thered, the i)OMds arc drained of the 
water,, and the roots dug up for use. 

Ipomca speciosa. Strong free growing 
frutescent climber. The seed of this 
plant was received from Dr. Hoxburgh, 
of Calcutta, under the name of Con- 
volvulus ncrvostis. Tlirives well in 
Macao, atid in tiic autumn produces 
flowers ir. profusion. 

Ypomca, Floribus ailiis. Handsome fru- 
tescent, voluhilous species, introduced 
to Macao from Manilla. It produces a 
great abutidanee of large shewy flowers 
in succession for the nmst pari of the 
summer. Its flowi'rs expand a little 
before sun setting, and next morning 
soon after sun rising simt up or decay. 
Ill cloudy weather tlie flowers continue 
expanded during the day. 

Slick too laii.— Aerides. This grows in 
a natural state, in the chinks of rocks, 
and sometimes on the trunks of trees, 
on the hill called Fung wong shan 
ncai‘ Macao. Floweis in July. 

Lap kap.— ‘Ceodori nova species floribus 
flavis. A very beautiful species grow- 
ing spontaneously on the sides of dry 
stony hills in some of the islands near 
Macao. It flowers in May, the leaves 
do not appear till the flower is de« 
cayed. 

Suey yok fa. — Spiraea crenata. Hand- 
some, erect, slender, twiggy shrub. 
Produces great profusion of flowers in 
the mouths of May and June. 

Chaong chow lam fa.— Torenia. Calyx 
1-phyllus tubulatos, 5-aiigu1atus, 2- 
fidus. Corolla l-pcta1a, tubulata, inae- 
qualis ; Limbus 4-fldus. Stamina tubo 
• inserta. Anthera per paria juucta. 
Caps, polysperma. This is a small pro- 
cumbent herbaceous plant, and when 
nothin flower is scarcely pe^septible 
Among the grass where it grows. 
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Found on steep banka in the lower 
places of Dane's and French islands 
near Wampoa. Flowers occa.sioiialIy 
at all seasons of the year. It has l>een 
scut in diflereut collections for his 
Majesty's garden at Kew, under the 
name of Geutiauclloides. 

Si fan leuji. — Clematis. This handsome 
climber is much esteemed by the Chi- 
nese. It appears to be somewhat diffe- 
rent from the Clematis florida in 
England, which perhaps is only the 
effect of climate. Flowers most part 
of the summer. 

Wong tot Ee boon kum — Amaryllis au- 
rca. 'I'his handsome and shewy species 
grows spontaneously in great abun- 
dance on a small uninhabited island 
near the entrance of Macao harbour, 
where it makes a most gay and bril- 
liant appearance while in flower. The 
bulb is generally eight or nine inches 
below the surface of tlic ground. The 
leaves do nut appear during inflore- 
scence, but spring up immediately after. 
It flowers in September and October. 

Hong tot Ee boon kum. — Amaryllis ra- 
diata. Found plentiful in sftme old 
gardens in Macao ; it is probably the 
natural production of some of the ad- 
jacent islands. Flowers at the same 
time as the preceding, the flowers ap- 
pearing before the leaves in the same 
manner. * 

Shan fou yong. — Hibiscus sp. 'Fills is a 
low spreading shrub seldom exceeding 
four feet high. Grows plentifully on 
some of the islands near Macao, in 
sandy ground, generally close to the 
sea shore. Flowers in June and July. 

Yong clia fa. — Camellia sesauqua, flores 
albi, pleni, parvi. This is a very rare 
plant and seems to be sufficiently diffe- 
rent from the other sorts to rank at 
a distinct species. 'Fhc flowers are 
the least full of any of the doable 
sorts, the leaves are much smaller and 
the whole plant more delicate. A plant 
of this variety was given to Mr. Beale 
about the beginning of 1808, by one 
of the security merchants, who said 
that it was sent to him from Pekin. It 
flowers at the same time as the other 
camellias, in the cold months. 

Keang nam lam to keun. — ^Azalea indica, 
floribus casruleis. This differs from the 
common blue Az. In. in growing more 
2 Z 2 
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bushy and’ stouter. Tlicrc is likewise 
a little difference in tlu* colour of ihc 
flower, this approaching more to a 
purple. It is a scarce and valuable 
sort, auj hke most of the fine things 
among the Chinese at Canton, is digiii< 
fled with the name of Kcang iiani, 
signifyiiisr ihe provirce of Nankin.* 

Kow le haonsr. — Muiidva species. This 
Js a very hainlMime tree of the sniuller 
size. Is imieh esteemed for tlio fra- 
grance of its flowers. The (’hiiiese 
name imports that it is a plant emitting 
its fracrance to the distance of nine 
' Ics. 

Mok ineen shoo, — Bonihax ceiha. This 
tree is one of the hugest giowth in 
fills part of the eonnlry. It isiloeidiiou’’, 
and produces early in tlio spring a great 
profusion of handsome flowers before 
the leaves. 'I’lie Chinese name signi- 
fies timber cotton tree. 

Ki tan fa. — Plumeria alha. Thi.s seems 
to he a spoilt aneoMN production of thi& 
p.'irt, hut is not plcfdiful. (»enorally 
found singly in dry sandy soil in the 
Ciiinese burial grounds. 

Hocy Ongfa. — Pitto.sporuin 'fobira. This 
is one of the plants commonly culti- 
vated for ornaiiKtit. It is naturally a 
low bushy-shiub. The flowers have a 
fine fragrance. Flowers in the spring 
months. 

Shuang to ying to. — Amygdalussp. Very 
fine double flowering peach, differing 
miieh in the liabit from the coninioii 
double peach. 'I'nis is a low growing 
plant, and generally cultivated in pots. 
Flowers in the Spring moiil/i.s. 

Kow povv shoo — Fryt'irina fulgens. A 
tree of the ordinary si/.e, not very plen- 
tiful ill this part. Makes a fine shewy 
appeiVanee in the spring when in flow- 
er. At otlier tiiiie.s It is not a haiid- 
aooie tree, iiaving long thick naked 
branches with very few leaves. 

Keang nain kum futig. — Robiiiioides. 
llaudsonie slender shrub, cultivated in 
the gardens at Canton, but not very 
pkutifully. Flowers in January or Fe- 
bruary. 

PakShek Lou.— Puniea granatuin floribus 
albis. This plant produces fruit similar 
in taste and quality to the common 
pomegranate . It is not plentiful. 

t J^ankin having been the imperial residence 

during a most flouhihing period of the Chinese 

Empire. 


Sliwang to hong Shcac low or Ching yeep 
shek low.— Punica granatiiin, floribus 
plenis, coccineis. Cultivated in most 
gardens at Canton, botii in pots and in 
the open ground, for the sake of its 
brilliant scarlet flowers, which it pro- 
duces in great profusion most part of the 
summer. 

Ngatfa— Alphiiiia nutan«. This grows 
spontaneously among rocks on the lower 
parts of the bilks in some of the islands 
near Macao. Cultivated in gardens at 
Canton. Flowers late in the spring. 

Shan shek low. — Gardenia affin. radicans. 
This isa wild shrub, growing plentifully 
ill waste ground in almost all soils and 
situations, but most abuiidaiitly on 
rocky elevated ground. The Chinese 
name signifies wild pomegranate on 
account of the similarity of its fruit to 
that of the pomegranate. Flowers in 
the s]>riiig months, and ripens the fruit 
which is not edible in autumn. 

Oong she leen— Nymph^a, flores albi. 
This is an aquatic plant, cultivated in 
pots at Canton. Liu is the luinic given 
by the Chinese to the liliaceous aqua- 
tics. Ung-shi is the name for noon 
day, ill this case importing that the 
plant flowers only at noonday, and may 
he interpreted day-flovvcriiig water lily. 

. Flowers in the summer months. 

Grewia Asiatica. — ^'I’lie tree from which 
tills observation was made was raised 
from seed received from Hr. Roxburgh, 
Calcutta, ill 1804. There are several 
trees of a considerable size now in a gen- 
tleman’s garden in Macao, one of which 
flowered tor the first time in the begin- 
ning of the summer of 1808. Dr. Rox- 
burgh says it produces a good fruit in 
Bengal. 

Psidiuin poniiferum.— This delicate little 
variety or species of the Guava was in- 
troduced to Macao from Manilla in 
180.1, where it now flourishes and pro- 
duces fruit ill abnndaiicc. The fruit as 
well as the leaves and whole tree Is 
much smaller and more delicate than 
the common sorts of Guava. Flowers 
in the spring and ripens its fruit in ’ 
August and September. 

Gmelina.— The plant was raised from sped 
from Manilla in 1B05. Grgws well in 
this part of Cbinai and produces a suc- 
cession of fine spikes of yellow flowers 
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most part of the siimuicr. The charac- 
ters of fructification jir«*ir]y, if not alto- 
gether correspond with Reirhard’s de- 
scription of (imeliii.i Asiatica. 

Hoak ling Ian — liaiiernaria snsarinae. 
Grows spontaneously in moist, sandy, 
or gravelly ground, by tlie sides of 
small streams in some of the islands 
near Macao. Flower? in July. 

Kae-kap-laii — Geodoinm. 'Phis gi’«)vvs 
wild in similar siiucnions, as the pre 
ceding, and often in the same places. 
Flowers at the same time. 

Chek sliet Ian— M.ilaxis. This grows in 
the same situations, and dowers about 
the same time as the two preceding. 

Shek Ian — Ihithoides. This differs much 
ill the frnetiucaiion, from the ordiide- 
oiis order, tliouih there is a great si- 
milarity in the habit. Grows in tlic ca- 
vities of rocks on some of the barren 
hills near Macao. Flowers in July and 
August. 

Shan tsoo — IJvarla. Large shrub or 
small tree. Grows S|)ontaueously in 
thickets among other trees and shrubs 
in the lower gronuils of some of the 
islands in the vicinity of Macao, 'flic 
Chinese name signifies wild plantain, 
so called from ihe kind of similarity of 
the sha|)e and mtiiiner of producing its 
fruit to a bunch of plantuiii.s. Flowers 
in June. 

Ta-shaii-ying-chaw — Desnios. Hand- 


some bushy shrub. Grows spontaae- 
ously ^nd plentifully among thickets of 
other trees and shrubs iu the vicinity of 
Macao. Flowers most part of the 
summer. 

Si shall ySng chaw— Radsnra parvilblia. 
This grows in similar situations, and 
often in the same places, together with 
the preceding. Flowers, &c. about the 
same time. 

Sliwang tou yok — Justicia. This is a low 
gr«>wing shrub, used as a medicine by 
the Chinese. A kind of poultice is made 
of the hark and leaves, and applied to 
wounds and sores. Gtows spontane- 
ously in some of the islands iu the vi- 
cinity of Macao. 

Shan-yow mok — Fnonymiis. Handsome 
growing .sliruh, coiTe.spondiRg in many 
respects to Thunherg’s description of 
Euonymus Japonicus. Grows sponta- 
neously on the sides of hills among 
rocks near Macao. Flowers in May, 

Ou hui f.i — 'rhuiihergia angustifolia. Cu- 
rious trailing or running piaut. Grows 
among large rocks on the side of, a 
steep hill near the hea shore iu the vi- 
cinity of Macao. Grow.'> very well in 
pots, or ot1icrwi.se in a cultivated state. 
Flowers most part of the summer. 

Tsoo fa tou. Indigojjproides — small and 
.slender shrubby plant. Grows wild on 
dry stony ground near Macao. Flow- 
ers ill April and May. 


THE LARGE LIE A^D THE LITTLE LIE, 

(F rom the u4rabiCi) 


A MERCHANT wjis goliig through a sUw- 
tnarket one day and happened to see a 
broker holding a boy by the car for sale, 
and calling out, who will purchased youth 
accomplished, sensible, learned and faith- 
ful, for one hundred Dirlmnis ? ‘ Why, 
my good Sir/ .said the merchant, ‘ I sus- 
pect you must be crazy, for if your boy 
possess the qualities you mention, he is 
worth a thousand Dirhuins.' ‘ 0,’ said the 
broker, * you see him shining and take him 
forSilver, but if you were acquainted With 
his failing you would probably find him 
copper/ ‘ ^ay What is his failing,’ said 
the merehODt, < and -what do yo« think 
thecauseof it ?* ^ He tells evteryyear/ said 


the broker, * a great lie and a little lie, 
and each of these I consider as a very 
serious evil.* ‘ Pooh pooh !* said the mer- 
chant, * 1 look iipou this as a mere trifle.* 
He accordingly purchased the boy and 
took him into his service, and ftndiiig 
him expert and skilful in duty, placed 
him at the head of all his servants. Bui 
it happened sometime after, that the mer- 
chant accompanied by some of liis friends 
went out to his garden, and sent the boy 
liome about sunset to bring him his adfl, 
but the boy as soon as he approached hfs 
master’s house rent his clothes, and threw 
dust bis head, and esclaimed, * 0 
alas, alas, my master ! the lord of hiy 
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bounty ! ’■ -The merchant's wife concluded 
fiom his appearance that some misfor> 
tune had happened to him, and said, 
* alas, boy, what is the meaning of this 
outcry ?’ ‘ Ah I’ replied he, ‘ the roof of the 
house has fallen in upon niy master and 
crushed him to pieces with all the other 
merchants/ The wives of the merchants 
who happened to be invited tliere by tbc 
lady of the house, as soon iis they hctU'd 
the report of the slave beat their faces in 
despair, and began to run towards the 
garden, but the boy got before them and 
entered it tearing his clothes like a frantic 
person and throwing dust on his head, in 
the same manner as he had done before 
the women. The merchants surprised at 
liis appearance asked the cause of his dis- 
tress. ‘ Ah 1 1 believe,* he replied, ‘ a spark 
of fire escaped from the hands of one of 
the maid-servants and has set fire to your 
house, and 1 do not think there is a sin- 
gle child that has not been burned to 


death, nay not one even of the maid-ser- 
vauts, nor one of your wives.* 'fhe mer- 
chants hearing this ran out all distracted, 
one weeping for his sister and wife, the 
other for the daughter of his relation, but 
when they got about luilf way home, both 
parties met on the road and every one 
saw his friend safe, and discovered that 
the whole was a trick played upon them 
by the lying valet. ‘ What has tempted 
yon,* said his master, * to this act ?* ^ Do 
you not know,*,rcplied the boy, ‘ that 1 was 
bound to tell you every year a great lie 
and a little one ?* ‘Well, said the nierchaDt, 
and under what class must 1 place the 
present ? Is this the large lie or the little 
one ?* ‘ O this is the little lie, replied the 
boy, the large one you shall have bye and 
bye !* ‘ 'llns little lie,* said the merchant, 

* will answer my purpose. I now give you 
your liberty, so set off, and find some 
other person of more consequence to 
practise your large lie upon.* 


POETRY. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; 

By Charles Grant, Jun, Esq, hi, P. M, yj, 
and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
(Concluded from page 244.^ 

Meantime, what dubious contest on 
those plains 

With the faint dawn reluctant Night 
maintains ! 

Britain, thy voice can bid the dawn 
ascend, 

On thee alone the eyes of Asia bend. 

High Arbitress ! to tliee her hopes are 
given. 

Sole pledge of bliss and delegate of 
Heaven ; 

lu thy dread mantle all her fates repose. 

Or bright with blessings, or o’ercast with 
woes; 

And future ages shall thy mandate keep. 

Smile at thy touch, or at thy bidding 
weep. 

Oh* to thy godlike destiny arise! 

Awake and meet the purpose of the 
skies! 


Wide as thy sceptre waves, let India 
learn [burn ; 

What virtues round the shrine of empire 

Some nobler fiigbt let thy bold (xcnius 
tower. 

Nor stoop to vulgar lures of fame or 
power ; 

Such power as gluts the tyrant’s purple 
pride. 

Such fume as reeks around the homicide. 

With peaceful trophies deck thy throne, 
nor bare 

Thy conquering sword, till Justice ask the 
war: 

Justice alone can consecrate renown, 

Her's are the brightest rays in Glory's 
crown ; 

All else nor eloquence nor song sublime 

Can screen from curse, or sanctify from 
crime. 

Let gentler arts awake at thy behest. 

And science soothe the Hindoo’s mourn- 
ful breast. 

In vain has Nature shed her gifts around, 

For eye or ear, soft bloom or tuneful 
sound ; 
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Frutcs of all hues on every grove display'd. 
And pour'd profuse the tamarind’s gor- 
geous shade. 

What joy to him can song or shade afford. 
Outcast so abject, by himself abhoiT’d ? 
While chain'd to dust, half struggling, half 
resign'd. 

Sinks to her fate the heaven- descended 
Mind, 

Disrobed of all her lineaments sublime. 

The daring hope whose glance outmeasur’d 
time. 

Warm passions to the voice of Rapture 
strung. 

And conscious thought, that told her 
whence she sprung. 

At Brahma’s stern decree, as ages roll, 

New shapes of clay a>vait th’ immortal 
soul ; 

Darkling condemn'd in forms obscene * to 
prowl. 

And swell the midnight melancholy howl. 
Be thine tlie task, his drooping eye to 
cheer. 

And elevate his hopes lieyond this sphere. 
To brighter heavens than proud Sunicruf 
owns. 

Though girt with fndra and his burning 
thrones. 

Then shall he recognise the beams of day. 
And fling at once the four -fold chain X 
away; 

Through every limb a sudden life shall 
start, [heart; 

And sudden pulses spring around his 
Then all the deaden'd energies shall rise. 
And vindicate their title to the skies. 

Re these thy trophies. Queen of many 
Isles ! [gent smiles. 

On these high Heaven shall shed inditl- 
First by thy guardian voice to India led. 
Shall Truth divine her tearless victories 
spread ; 

Wide and more wide the heaven-horn light 
^ shall stream, [blissful theme, 

^ew realms from thee shall catch tlie 
Unwonted warmth the soften'd savage 
feel. 

Strange chiefs admire, and turban'd war- 
riors kneel, 

* The Hindiit of the lowest class flrmly believe 
themselves to be of the same species as the jack- 
als I and are taught, that through eternal trans- 
migrations they shall nerer rise higher than those 
animals. 

t Sumeru is the mountain on which Indri*f 
heaven is placed. 

t In adluiion to the foar cutei . 


The prostrate East submit her jewell'd 
pride. 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucified. 
Fam'd Avu's walls Messiah's name shall 
own. 

Where haughty splendor guards the Bir- 
man throne. 

Thy hills, Tibet, shall hear, and Ceylon's 
bowers, 

And snow-white waves that circle Pekin’s 
towers,* 

Where, sheath'd in sullen pomp, the Tar- 
tar lord 

Forgetful slumbers o'er his idle sword : 

O'er all the plains, where barbarous 
horiles afar 

On panting steeds pursue the roving war. 
Soft notes of joy th* eternal gloom shall 
cheer, 

And smoothc the terrors of the arctic 
year : 

Till from the blazing line to polar snows, 
Through varying realms, one tide of bles- 
sing flows. 

Then shall thy breath, celestial Peace, un- 
bind 

The frozen heart, and mingle mind with 
mind ; 

With sudden youth shall slumb'ring 
Science start, 

And call to life each long-forgotten art, 
Retrace her ancient paths, or new ex - 
plore, 

And breathe to wond'ring worlds her 
mystic lore. 

Yes, it shall come ! E'en now my eyes 
behold. 

In distant view, the wish'd-for age un- 
fold. 

Lo, o'er the shadowy days that roll be- 
tween, 

A wand'ring gleam foretells th' ascending 
scene ! 

Ob, doom’d victorious from thy wounds 
to rise. 

Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes, 

And mark the hour, whose faithful steps 
for thee 

Through Time’s press’d ranks bring on the 
jubilee ! 

Roll back, ye crowded Years, your thick 
array, [^^7* 

Greet the glad hour, and give the triumph 
Hail Firstand Greatest, inexpressive name. 
Substantial Wisdom, God, With God the 

same ! 

• TbeWhiw Blver. 
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Oh Light, which shade» of ftercest glory 
veil. 

Oh human Essence, mix’d with Ciodhead, 
hail! 

Powers, Princedoms, Virtues, wait thy 
sovereign call. 

And but for Thee exists this breathing all. 
Then shake thy heavens, thou Mightiest, 
and descend, [attend. 

While Truth and Peace thy radiant march 
With wearied hopes thy tiiousand empires 
groan, 

Our aching eyes demand thy promis’d 
tliroiie. 

Oh cheer the realms from life and sun- 
shine far ! 

Oh plant in Eastern skies thy sevenfold 
star ! 

Then, while transported Asia kneels 
around, 

With ancient arts and long-lost glories 
crown’d, 

Some happier Bard, on Ganges* margin 
laid. 

Where playful bamboos we.avc their fretted 
shade. 

Shall to the strings a loftier tone impart. 
And pour in rapturous verse his flowing 
heart. 

Stamp’d ill immortal light on future days, 
Through all the strain his country’s joys 
shall blaze ; 

The Sanscrit song be waim'd with hea- 
venly fires, 

And themes divine tawake from Indian 
lyres. 

hVSCRlBED 

By the Officers of the 2d Regiment I. 

Integer viTiE. 

Horace. 

Mourn wc Caledonia's son 
Whose early race of glory’s run ! 

Let me mourn my Rorthwick*s doom 
Lifeless shrouded in the tomb. 

Faith was thine—sinecre as plighted. 
Honor— without stain or spot, 
FhrmnfiBfir-tiU the wrong’d were righted, 
Bnwery, softness — how united ! 

What manly virtue had’st thou not ? 
Oh, that Death the link should sever I 
Bond of Union, broke forever. 

Thy friend no more shall see and bear thee. 
And oh ! no more the foa shall fear thee. 


Now too no more in friendly vyin j| 

Shalt thou pursue the mimic 
On chequer’d board manceiiv’rh 

in? 

As in war’s real game, iby ' 

When on the foe, unwarii’d for'ifllr 
Thy little bruid unwearied prest 

Led by the glimmering doubtlht'Hghl 
Whicli faintly ting’d the cast and west. 

Thy musketry in flaming voHics sped 
Betaliation on each bandit's head. 

Hous’d by th* alarm 
Their squadrons arm ; 

But from the carnage, routed, shatter'd, 
fled. 

More— much more it would have griev’d 
me, 

If thou had’st died by dastard’s spear ; 
Heav(Mi — tiiy duty done— relieved thee, 
And laid thee on tli* nntiincly bier. 
Ob, what promise then was blighted ! 

Oh, vvliat faculties lieiiighlecl ! 

Scotia, Scotia, iiionrn tliy son 
Wliosc early race of glory’s run. 
Mourn thy Borthwick*s early doom ! 
Lifeless shrouded in the tomb. 
jrynaud » A Brother Officer. 

THE SIGHS OF AUTUMN. 

The days of spring, could I regain, 

My summer's sun, could 1 detain. 

I’d seek, 0 maid, to woo thee ; — 

But summer’s sun is long gone by. 

Cold winter fast approaches nigh. 

And tells that 1 must lose thee. 

And yet the spark, which love can flame. 
The fire which love alone can tame, 

Is still alive within me; 

Fdsc why should 1 with passion view. 
That shape, that air, those eyes so blue. 
Which torture, burn, and wound me ! 

No, no, the leaves of autumn fade. 

The season’s past to woo the maid. 

And I must learn to lose her** 

And tho’ within this fading fraioe 
An altar burns to her dear name, 

1 must, 1 mu&t forget her. 

Then since, sweet flow’r, you can’t be 
mine. 

And time and fate do both combine,, 

Alas ! my hopes to sever— 

At least y^ixh friendship thee I greet 
As spring and autumn cannot meet— 
Then farewell love for ever. 

Sept, 8, 1817. T. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


jS^ Thomas Stamford RaJJles' Ilis- 

'■.'j.! torif of Java. 

(Continued from page 260.J 

Although still numerous, they arc con- 
sidered to have decreased since the <*ivil 
war in 1742, during which, not only a 
large proportion of tlie Chinese popula- 
tion was massiicred by the Dutch in the 
town of Batavia, but a decree of exter- 
mination was proclaimed against them 
througliout the island. 

The natives of tlie Coroninndel and 
Malabar coa.sfs, who reside on .lava, are 
usually termed Moors. They appear to 
be the remnant of a once extensive class 
of settlers ; hut their numbers have con- 
siderably decreased since the e.stabli.sh* 
luent of the Dutch monopoly, and the ab- 
solute extinction of the native trade with 
India, which vve have reason to believe 
was once very extensive. 'JYadliig \e'<- 
sels, in considerable numbers, still conti- 
nue to proceed fiom the Coromandel coast 
to Sumatra, Penang, and Malacca, but 
they no longer frequent .lava. 

Bugis and Malayus arc ostaitlislicd in 
all the maritime capitals of .lava. They 
have their own quarter of the town allot- 
ed to them, in the same manner as the 
Chinese, and are subject to the iniiiit'di- 
ate authority of tlieir respective captains. 

Among the Arabs arc many incrchaiits, 
but the majority arc priests. 'Pheir prin- 
cipal resort is Gresik, the spot where Ma- 
hometanism was lirst extensively planted 
on Java. They are seldom of genuine 
Arab birth, but mostly a mixed race be- 
tween the Arabs and the natives of the 
islands. P. 75. 

The numbers of the several de- 
scriptions of foreigners mentioned 
in the three last paragraphs, wc are 
not able to find any precise esti- 
mate of. A ‘‘ General ^Statistic 
Table of the Population of the 
Districts under the authority of 
the British^ Government in Java, 
as far as the same could be ascer- 
tained, for the years 1812 — 13,” 

f ives the following totals:-— 
Europeans and the de- 
scendants of Europeans, 

under 8,000 

Arabs and Moors . . . . 620 

A$iatk i/oarfit— No. 22. 


Malayus, Bugis, and other 
Eastern Mahomedans, 

about 30,000 

Priests 10,800 

Slaves 20,300 

These numbers do not include 
Bantam, of which heretofore im- 
portant kingdom, the total popula- 
tion is given in page 24'4' of the se- 
cond volume, at about 232,000 — 
classes not distinguished. 

Whether it be from the nature of 
the subject, in itself so revolting 
to humanity ; or from fearing that 
we can do but little good where we 
arc earnest to do so much ; or 
feeling that wc can add nothing to 
the strength of the arguments a 
thousand times urged on this un- 
hapj)y to])ic — which of these, pr 
if all, combined with other rep- 
sons, it may be, wc cannot say- 
hut the sad subject of slavery we 
seem to enter on with sickening re- 
luctance. 

We admit that slavery among the 
nativt‘s of India assumes compara- 
tively a mild mitigated form. Still 
“ slavery, thou art a bitter por- 
tion The Mahomedans, zesdous 
for converts, uniformly bring up 
their slaves in their own religion; 
and usually treat them as members 
of their family. A great majority 
of the slaves in India we imagine 
to belong to Mahomedans. The 
Hindus rarely have slaves. They 
are not able to chuse their own re- 
ligion for them, but always treat 
them kindly. How lamentable is 
it to be forced to say that the 
Christians treat their slaves by far 
the worst of any people in India. 
We speak of things that were; and 
shall be well pleased to be told and 
convinced that they now are not-— 
but the cruelty of the Dutch and 
Portuguese— particularly, what is 
VoL, IV. S A 
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still more lamentable, of the wo- 
men, to their domestic slaves, is, 
or, we will modify our assertion— 
WAS, notorious. It has been known 
too often by the writers of this ar- 
ticle. Of the English, thank hea- 
ven, they cannot make the like re- 
mark. But one particular may be 
noticed, peculiar, we believe, to 
the English. Unlike the Maho- 
nicdans or the Papist Christians, 
the English in the cast were indif- 
ferent to the religion of their slaves. 
Many instances we have known of 
their being attended and converted 
by Pa])ish priests, taken to their 
churches, and baptized, instructed, 
married and buried, in the rites of 
the Roman church : and more than 
one instance of this in the families 
of Protestant clergymen. Nay — 
perhaps still more extraordinary — 
we have known Englishmen choose 
their slaves should be Mahome- 
dans ! But, what may he thought 
yet more extraordinary — we de- 
clare that during a residence of 
more than twelve years in diftcrent 
parts of India, we do not recollect 
a single instance of any English- 
man or woman causing his or her 
domestic slave or Christian ser- 
vant to be educated as a Protes- 
tant, or taken to a' Protestant 
church. We do not say that it is 
not, or never was done — hut we 
believe it was done very seldom. 

We have already noticed that 
the number of slaves on the island 
of Java immediately subject to 
European authority, is estimated 
at about 20,300. The native Ja- 
vans are, however, never reduced 
to this condition ; or if they should 
happen to be seized and sold by 
pirates, a proof of their origin 
would procure their release. There 
is no trace in the history, laws, or 
usage of the Javans, of slavery 
having ever existed among them. 
The slave merchants resort to the 
neighbouring islands for a .supply; 
and procure the greatest numbers 
from Bali and Celebes. The total 
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amount may be estimated at about ' 
thirty thousand. “ These slaves 
are the property of Europeans and 
Chinese alone.” This wants some 
([ualitication — “ the native chiefs 
never require the services of slaves 
or engage in the traffic of slavery- ’ 
P. 76. This is an amiable trait of 
cluiractcr that w'O dwell on with 
great pleasure. The Dutch we 
are told treat their slaves kindly. 
Of their condition under the Chi- 
nese, we have perceived ni> direct 
notice ; but may, w'e think, infer 
lit severity of conduct toward them. 

Oil tlu* coiuiucst of tlic island by the 
British in 1811, steps were inimediately 
taken to dicck farther importation ; amt 
as soon us it was known that the horrir! 
traflic in slaves was declared a felony by 
the British parliament, it was not per- 
mittcHl for an instant to ilisijracc a iej;i(.r< 
to wliidi the llritish authority extended, 
"llie folly and perfect uselessness of slavery 
on Java has been oftim pointed out by 
Dutcii commissioners and Dutch authors. 
P. 77. 

The regulations introduced and 
enforced by the English for the 
abolition of the slave trade oa 
Java, are detailed with suitable 
reflections; and we copy with 
pride and pleasure, the following 
paragraph from p. 78. 

The Javans, iluriiii; the residence of the 
British on Java, have been found perfect- 
ly trustworthy, faithful and industrious. 
'J'he com in nance of the tra/Iic fur one day 
longer servivs but to lower the Kuropeaa 
ill the eyes of the native, who, gratified 
witli the ineasiiies adopUd hy the British 
govertimeut in its suppression, stands him- 
self pure of tlie foul siii. l o the credit 
of the Javan charucter, :iud the honour 
of the individual, it should be known 
that wdieii the proclamation of llie Bri- 
tish government was published, requiring 
the registration of all slaves, and declar- 
ing that such as were not registered by a 
certain day should be entitled to their 
emancipation, the Pahnambahan of Su- 
nieitap, who had inherited in his family 
domestic slaves to the number of not less 
than fifty, proudly said, then I Avill 
not register my slaves— they shall be free : 
hithcrio they have been kept such, be- 
cause it was the custom, and the Dutch ‘ 
liked to be attended by slaves. Ia)iig have 
1 felt shame, and xny blood has run cold. 
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when 1 hare reflected on what 1 once saw 
at Batavia and Semaraiig, wliere human 
lieings were exposed for sale, placed on a 
Cable, and examined like sheep and oxen.'* 

An institution was immediately 
set on foot, and joined by many of 
the Dutch inhabitants, which took 
for its basis the principles of the 
African association, and directed 
its earliest care to a provision for 
the numerous slaves restored to 
liberty. 

As far as regards Java therefore 
we trust, that the good cause*' 
will continue in a fair train. But 
the system of slavery in the Ma- 
layan countries exhibits we fear 
a widely different aspect. The 
sources arc chiefly piracy, con- 
rjuest, kidnapping, and the penal- 
ties of the Malayan law respect- 
ing debts and misdemeanors. The 
crews of vessels captured by pi- 
rates are generally sold at the first 
market. Captives taken in wars 
are employed in domestic and 
agricultural slavery, where no op- 
portunities offer for sale. But 
this is nut often the case, so many 
being constantly required by the 
Arab and Chinese traders, and 
heretofore by the Dutch. Many 
of the Arab trading vessels are 
almost exclusively manned by the 
slaves of the owner; little difficul- 
ty being found in their progress 
from island to island of obtaining 
men, either by purchase, in pre- 
sents, or, if these fail, by stealing 
them. The Pagan inhabitants of 
Bali, Celebes, New Guinea, and 
other easterly people are the chief 
victims of the kidnapping system 
—as being infidels they are consi- 
dered fair booty. 

Although in British India the 
trafiic in slaves is, and has long 
been prohibited ; and, indeed, 
slavery itself by an edict issued by 
Marquis Wellesley early in 1805 ; 
yet in the progress of our con- 
quests the English government 
even have occasionally become the 
owners of slaves. To the Malay- 
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an nations Lord Minto gave an 
earnest of our sentiments, by 
emancipating all government slaves 
at Malacca on our king’s birth day 
in 1811, and ordaining that none 
should thereafter be received or 
considered as government proper- 
ty. We are farther gratified at 
reading in p. 22:5, that “ the Ma- 
dras government prohibited the 
traffic so early as 1G82 a fact to 
us equally new and pleasing. 

Wc have done much no doubt. 
But, as is reiterated from all quar- 
ters, much yet remains to be done 
ill furtherance of the holy object 
of abolishing the slave trade. It 
may not perhaps be desirable to 
w’^eaken the virtuous efforts of our 
abolitionists by distracting their 
attention to very distant evils, 
whilefully occupied by nearer atro- 
cities. But we hope that a minute 
will be made on the records of our 
Association of the i nformation given 
by Sir Thomas Raffles on the state 
of slavery in the eastern archipe- 
lago, that in due season their at- 
tention may be extended in view 
to its amelioration ; and as far as 
Europeans are concerned, to the 
abolition of the trade. It is no 
argument to say, that if discon- 
tinued by Europeans it will conti- 
nue and increase in native hands : 
it is therefore idle to offer a formal 
Refutation. But this is evident, 
that wherever commerce is found 
flourishing, Europeans arc, in these 
enterprising days, the prime rflov- 
ers in' it ; and if dealing in slaves 
be by them discontinued and dis- 
couraged, it will soon cease to be 
an evil, comparatively, and in due 
time we trust, positively speaking. 

Since our restoration of autho- 
rity in the eastern isles to the 
Dutch, our influence is, of course, 
greatly diminished in that exten- 
sive and interesting quarter of the 
w'orld ; but it is not wholly done 
away. Our Indian governments, 
at home and abroad, cannot ren- 
'dera more acceptable service to 

3 A2 
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their coiintry, than by putting the 
itholb weight of their authority 
^nd influence in opposition to this 
odious trade, througliout Asia. 
We trust and believe that they do 
so ; and we are, and shall be, at 
all times happy in having oppor- 
tunities of gratifying our readers 
with the particular grounds of our 
hope and belief on this head. 

We will not quit the subject of 
slavery, without referring our read- 
ers, and every well wislier to the 
cause of its abolition — which in 
our minds is nearly equivalent to 
the cause of virtue and humanity 
— to the concluding pages of the 
article F of the appendix to the 
second volume. A few heads of 
the information there given we 
will extract in an abridged form. 

“ There ai‘e cxaitiplcs of wliolc villages 
becoming slaves — of the thousands ex- 
ported annually from JMakasar, the great- 
er portion consisted of persoiLs kidnapped 
by people acting under the authority of 
the European residents, or the princes of 
the country— they are reduced to this 
condition by the most insidious and cruel 
means — it is reported of oue factor, that 
be exported nine liundred in a year— the 
factors of the dilferent Dutch factories 
traded in slaves— the sale of their sub- 
jects constituted one chief source of the 
revenue of the Uajahs— the coniiibution 
to the Dutch was measured in gold, silver 
or slaves— in a treaty made between the 
people of Gua and Admiral Speclmau the 
payment of a certain sum was stipulated, 
or a thousand slaves— the rcspocfive ]Tic( s 
at Makasar were twenty dollars for a 
grown lad, and forty for a young woman, 
legitimately obtained ; for tliose kidnap- 
ped half those sums,*’ P. clxx.\ix. 

This may suffice. Notwithstand- 
ing all the horrid facts developed 
by earlier evidences, something 
yit more harrowing seems reserved 
for later investigations of this sad 
^ork. The atrocities of the west 
seeui^ if possible, outdone by the 
villaiiy of the east, as described 
and reprobated in reports given in 
the afUOle F of the ^pendix, as 
well by Dutch as by English wri- 
ters. 

Having had occasion to advert 
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to some passages of a tendency to 
reflect on tlie policy and humaility 
of the Dutch governrtient and in- 
habitants of Java, we are glad of 
the opportunity of saying that on 
the subject of the slave trade there 
are many virtuous examples of & 
proper feeling ; and we will hope 
tliat in zealously promoting the 
views of the Javan benevolent in- 
stitution formed at Batavia in 1816^ 
all former lapses may be redeemed. 
Seeing the happy eifects produced 
by the interposition of the Eng- 
lish while they possessed “ a little 
brief authority,’^ in the eastern isles, 
is higlily encouraging to those of 
our successors disposed to strike 
into, or continue in the right path. 
So much done in so short a time, 
taking a more extended view, may 
encourage the friends of virtue to 
hope that, if not in our days, in 
those of our children, this foul 
stain may be washed away. What 
a triumph to Christianity to have 
been the sole cause — to England 
to have been so instrumental in 
promoting the effect. On some 
occasions we may feel a national, 
perhaps narrow jealousy, of other 
people outrunning us in some ca- 
reer of competition. On tliis we 
have none. Happy should we be 
if every people under the sun 
would, Were there scope for it, 
exceed us in this blessed work. 
While we strive all wc can, we shall 
be well satisfied to do the least of 
any, and on this point to seem to 
be the least virtuous people in the 
world. 

The inhabitants of «Tava ami Madura 
arc ill statiipc rather below the middle 
size, though not so short as the Bugis and 
many of the other islanders. They are, 
upon the whole, well shaped, though less 
remarkably S9 than the Malayus, and 
ereetiu ttieir figures. Their limbs are 
slender, and the tvrists and ankles pro- 
portionably sihail. In general they al- 
low the body to retain its natural shape. 
The only exceptions to this observation 
are, an attempt to prevent the growth of 
the waist, bycbmpressinig it into the nar- 
rowest limits j and the'|i^ice still faidre 
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injurious to female elegance, of drawing 
too tightly that part ot the dress which 
covers the bosom. Deformity is very rare 
among tlieui*. The forehead is high, the 
eyebrows well marked, and distant from 
the eyes, which ui’e somewhat Chinese, 
or rather Tartar, in the formation of the 
inner angle. The colour of the eye is 
dark ; the nose small and somewhat flat, 
but less so than that of the islanders in 
general. The mouth is well formed, but 
the Ii|)s are large, ami their beauty gene- 
rally injured by the practice of filing and 
dyeing the teeth black, and by the use of 
tobacco, siri, &c. The clieekbuiies are 
usually prominent ; the beard very scan- 
ty ; the hair of the head generally lank 
and black, but sometimes waving in curls, 
and partially tinged with a deep reddish 
brown colour. The countenance is mild, 
placid and thoughtful, and easily expres- 
ses re.'^pect, gaiety, eaiiiestncss, indiffer- 
ence, bashtulness', or anxiety. 

In complexion the Javans, as well its 
the other eastern islanders, may be con- 
sidered rather as a yellow than a copper- 
coloured, or black race. 'J'heir standard 
of beauty, in this respect, is ** a virgin 
gold colour;’* except perhiips in some 
few districts in the mountainous parts of 
the country, where a ruddy tinge is oc- 
casioned by the climate, they want the 
degree of red requisite to give tiicni a 
coppeiish hue. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that they are generally darker than 
the tribes of the neighbouring islands; 
especially the inhabitants of the eastern 
districts, who may indeed be considered 
as having more delicate features, and 
bearing a more distinct impression of In- 
dian colonization, than those of the west- 
ern or Suiida districts. The Sundas ex- 
hibit many features of a mountainous 
race. They are shorter, stouter, hardier, 
and more active men, than the inhabit- 
ants of the coast and eastern districts. 
In some respects they resemble the Ma- 
durese, who display a more martial and 
'independent air, and move with a bolder 

• Vnp. 60 , it is noticed that on Java, as well 
at on Sumatra, there are certain mountainous 
districts, in which the people arc subject to 
those laigc wens in the throat termed m Europe 
goiiren. The cause is generally ascribed to the 
quality of the water-, but there seems good 
^ound for concluding, tliat it is rather to be trac- 
ed £o the atmosphere. In proof of this It may be 
mentioned, that there is a village near the foot 
of the Tenggar mountains in the eastern part of 
the island, where every family is aftheted with 
it, while another village at a greater elevation 
tlirongb which the stream descends which serves 
for the use of both, there exists no such defer- 
miW. These wens are considered bereditaiy. 
and seem thus independent of sltviatinn. A 
branch of the family of the present Adipati of 
Bandung is subiect to them, and it Is remarkable 
that tbiey prevail cliieHy among the women in 
that family. They neither produce positive sntfer- 
ing, nor occasion garW death, and may be consi- 

dered rather, as deformities than diseases. It is 
never attempted to remove them,'* 


carriage than the natives of Java. A con- 
siderable difference exists in person and 
features between the higher and lower 
classes ; more indeed than seems attribu- 
table to difference of employment and 
treatment. The features and limbs of 
the chiefs arc mure delicate and approach 
more nearly to those of the inhabitants of 
western India, while those of the comi- 
nioii people retain more marked traces of 
the ffock from which the islands were orik 
ginally peopled. In cdIoui' there are many 
different families and diffei'cnt districts, 
some being much darker than others. 
Among many of the chiefs a strong mix- 
ture of the Cliiuese is clearly disceruible : 
the Arab features are seldom found ex- 
cept among the priests, and some few fsb- 
iiiiiics of the highest rank,” P. 60. 

In common with the Sumatrans, and 
other inhabitants of the Archipelago and 
southern part of the peninsula, both sexes 
of all ranks have the custom of Alliig and 
blackening the teeth, it being considered 
so disgraceful to allow them to remain 
“ white like a dog’s.” ’I'he operation is 
performed when the children arc about 
eight or nine years of age and is a very 
painful one. The object is to imike the 
front teeth concave, and by filing away the 
enamel, to render them better adapted for 
receiving the black dye. This extraor-n 
dinury and barbarous » custom tends to 
destroy the teeth at an early age, and with 
the use of tobacco, siri, or betel and lime> 
which arc contitnially chewed, generally 
greatly disfigures the mouth. ’I'lic Javans, 
however, do not file away the teeth so 
much as is usual witli some of the other 
islanders, nor do they set them in gold, as 
is the case with the Sumatrans. Neither 
do they distend the lobe of the ear, to 
that enormous extent practised in Bali 
and elsewhere, and which is observed in 
the representation of Budh. This has 
been discontinued since the introduction 
of Mahometanism. P. OG, 

The women, in general, are not so 
good looking as the men ; and to Euro- 
peans many of them, particularly when 
advanced in years, appear hideously ugly. 
But among the lower orders, much of tins 
deficiency of peraonal comeliness is doubt- 
less to be attributed to the severe duties 
which they have to perform in the field, to 
the hardships they have to undergo in car- 
rying oppressive burthens, and to expo- 
sure in a sultry climate. On the neigh- 
bouring island of Bali, inhere the condi- 
tion of the women among the peasantry 
does not appear by any means so oppress- 
ed and degraded, they exhibit considera- 
ble personal beauty ; and even in Java, 

* The Canareese. living between the rlurs 
Toombudra and Kaveri, and tome contiguous 
people, have the usage of blackening their teeth 
pretty generally; the operation of flung them is 
not, We believe, known In the Dekkan, Rn, 
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the higher ordois ot' ihem, being kcpi 
within doors, have a very decided supe- 
Tiority in this respect. 

' In manners the Javans are easy and 
courteous, and respectful even to timidity ; 
they have a great sense of ptoprietyand 
are never rude or abrupt. In iheir de- 
portment they are pliant and graeeliil, the 
people ot condition carrying with them a 
considei'fible airof tasliion, and receiiing 
the gaze of the curious without being at 
all disconcerted. In their deliveiy they 
are in general very circumspect anil even 
slow, tiioiJgii not dcficicni in <inimatioii 
when necessary. 1^. bO. 

In the transactioji.s of inonry concerns, 
the women are univeiMilly considered sn- 
pei'ior to the men, and from the crimnioti 
labourers to tlie chief of a province, it is 
usual for the husband to entrust his pe- 
cuniary affairs entirely to his wife. The 
women alone attend the markets, and con- 
duct all the business of buying and selling. 
It is proverbial to say the Javan men arc 
fools in money concerns. P. 

It is part of the domestic economy, that 
the women of the family should piovidc 
the men with the cloths necessary for 
their appai*el, and from the first consort 
of the sovereign to the wife of the lowest 
peasant, the same rule is obseived. In 
every cottage flicre is a sjiiniiing wheel 
and a loom, and in all ranks a man is ac- 
customed to pride himself on tlic beauty 
of a ilotb w'ovc either by his wife, iiiis- 
ticss or daughter. P. Hb. 

Tlic features, persons, dress, &c. 
of the Javans are more familiarized 
to us than they could be from mere 
description, by various plates re- 
presenting different classes and 
characters of the people. Of these 
plates it is difficult to speak in 
terms of sufficient commendation. 
We could not readily point out a 
work more elegantly or appropri- 
ately embellished and illustrated 
than that by which we are at this 
moment instructed and gratified. 
Though, for example, we are at 
page 86 of the first volume, pro- 
fessedly presented with a “ Javan 
woman of the lowest class,” yet the 
beautiful arrangement of the land- 
sc^e, including habitations, car- 
riages, animals, rustic imple- 
cnents, &c. familiarizes us with all 
these and other interesting points 
of topography, as well as with the 

C ersons and costume of the inha- 
itants. The same may be said of 
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the Ollier numerous plates : it may 
indeed be sufficient to say that they 
are from the unrivalled hand of 
Daniel. 

When speaking of their fomlness for 
show or state, I noticed that the Javans 
weir at the same time distinguished by 
neatness and cleanliness ; qualities not 
always combined with the former. That 
they are in most respects remarkable for 
their neatness cannot be denied: to their 
personal cleatiline.ss there arc exceptions. 
Tins is however cliiefly true of the higher 
ciassscs, and especially those who mix with 
Europeans ; but the common Javan, 
though more cleanly than the t'hiiiese and 
even ihe European, wouhl •<ufft*rhy a com- 
parison in tli.it particular with the natives 
of western India. 

Tlic common people generally bntlie 
oiite a day, others only once in two or 
three days. None of any rank anoint the 
body with grease, as i.-* tlie ease with tlie 
natives of western India ; * but they ahiin- 
dantly oil their hair, which among the 
coiniiioii ))eo|)le, on account of its leiigtli, 
j.s too often filthy in the twliemc. They 
are arcustoined to anange the hair with 
a coarse comb, hut the usi‘ of the small 
toothed comb is unknown, its office being 
invariably performed by the hands of wo- 
iiion. Near liatavia, and some of the 
low capitals of the coast, it is not unusual 
to see on the road side women thus em- 
ployed for the beiiofu of passengers, at a 
certain rale per head, who submit to it a.^ 
iiatiirnlly as an Euglisb labouier goes into 
a baiber’s shep to he shaved for a penny. 
'J’hc Malayans acru‘*e the Javans of eating 
what they find on these occasions. 'Hiis, 
however, appears to be a calumny: the 
Jaiaiis cmifes.s to biting, but deny the 
swallowing. The practit c of the women 
cleaning the men’s hair is referred to by 
the Javans, as of very ancient date. 
P, ,354. 

Passing with our author from 
this disgusting particular, not 
however, without its parallel in 
other parts of the East, and in 
China even exceeded, we shall 
next touch on the character and 
disposition of the Javans, on which 
points he is very communicative 
and intelligent. He has, we think, 
fully succeeded in giving his read- 
ers a fair and good account of his 
late subjects ; and as far as we are 

* We read this with aome auriniie and felt 
disposed to ask which deacriptiona ot clasaes of 
the nativea of Western India are in the habit of 
anointiifg their bodici with greaac } Rev, 
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concerned, lie has, we confess, 
and we are thankful for it, in sokne 
degree lessened certain prejudices 
that we, forming perhaps general 
notions from the rascal few,'* had 
assuredly imbibed, touching the 
character and disposition of the 
.Javans, as well as of the Malayans 
generally. 

If, however, the character which 
Sir T. Raffles gives of the Javans 
be correct, and it would be pre- 
sumptuous to oppose our opinion, 
formed from a very slight local and 
some personal knowledge, to his, 
these are a much injured people. 
Jono dc Barros declares that “ the 
Javans are proud, brave, and trea- 
cherous, and so vindictive, that 
for any slight offence (and they 
consider as the most unpardonable 
the touching of their forehead with 
your liand) they declare amok to 
revenge it.'’ Diego dc Couta, in 
a like strain, tells us, that the 
natives of .lava are so proud that 
they think all mankind their inferi- 
ors; so that if a Javan were pass- 
ing along the street, and saw a na- 
tive of any other country standing 
on a hillock or place raised higher 
than the ground on which he was 
w'alking, if such person did not 
immediately come down until he 
should have passed, tlie .Javan 
would kill him, for he will permit 
no person to stand above Jiiin ; nor 
would a Javan carry any weiglit or 
burthen on his head, even if they 
should threaten to kill him. They 
are a brave and determined race 
of men, and for any slight offence 
will run amok to be revenged ; and 
even if they are run througli and 
through with a lance, they w ill ad- 
vance until they close with their 
adversary.” 

This may suffice as to the early 
records of Javan character. The 
insults heaped upon the injuries 
which they have received from 
their late oppressors, we shall not 
quote. Throughout western India 
tne Malay seamen bear a horrid 
character for the notoriously atro- 
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oious treachery of their conduct. 
And although we are aware that 
the Malays must not generally be 
confounded with the .Javans, yet 
in this case we are told that,— 

Altliougli but few of the natives of 
Java venture their properly in foreign spe- 
culatiojis, it is of them almost exclusive' 
ly, that the class of foreign sailors, known 
ill the ea^t under the general denomina- 
tion of Malays is composed. P. 201. 

Thus, rather confirming our ear- 
lier impressions on a certain and 
important point in the Javan and 
Malay character. Our author has 
taken some pains to correct these 
impressions ; and to a certain de- 
gree we admit, and repeat, he has 
succeeded : yet we cannot admit 
the justness of his conclusion on 
the (|iiestion of mutiny, treachery, 
robbery and murder in their worst 
forms, so commonly attributed to, 
and so frequently occurring on the 
part of tlie Javan seamen, nume- 
rously employed in the country 
trade of India. We cannot go 
nearly the length of allowing (after 
giving his reasonings every weight) 
"that, — 

In general, lilllc care seems to be 
devoted to the comforts of these people 
(the .liivaii sailors employed as abovi‘) iwnt 
so much violence ottered to their habits 
that a person acni.stomed to observe the 
Ciiusc of human .ictious, and to calculate 
the force of excited passions, is almost 
siirpiisert to find the itist.inces of mutiny 
ami letalidtion are so few. 203. 

On this point, we cannot but 
think that the author has believed 
and said more tlian existing facts 
warrant. The ship owners, in- 
surance officers, commanders and 
officers of British India, con- 
nected with floating property navi- 
gated by Malays, can tell too many 
sad stories of their horrible con- 
duct beyond that of any other 
race of men, that it is impossible 
to believe them “ more sinned 
against than sinning.’* We have, 
we think, a recollection of a pub- 
lic proposition at one of our Indian 
presidencies to exclude them alto- 
gether on account of their trea- 
chery, from uur maritime employ. 
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In some of our numbers we have 
bad. occasion (to give statements of 
conduct of the nature adverted to, 
on the part of die Malays or Ja- 
vans : and even in those numbers 
in which this review of their his- 
tory appears, our pages are not 
free from such damning records. 

In the course of our extracts, 
farther opportunities will be afford- 
ed our readers of forming a judge- 
tnent of the character and dispo- 
sition of the Javans. \iliRedas 
they have long been by their ty- 
rannic rulers, as well as by most 
writers who have visited and de- 
scribed them, the unfortunate in- 
habitants of this injured land have 
certainly not had a fair trial at the 
bar of public estimation. Their 
character has stood, therefore, 
very low. The testimony of Sir 
T. Raffles must have, in part, the 
effect he desires, of elevating them 
in the public mind. We are ready 
to make them reparation for our 
share of the injurious invective, if 
it be injurious, levelled at them, and 
to give our author every credit fbr 
believing all believable good of 
those that he has happily had such 
an opportunity of benefiting. And 
while duly appreciating his oppor- 
tunities also of forming, from ac- 
tual observation and experience, 
an accurate judgement of their 
character, we must not forget that 
man seldom wears a fairer appear- 
ance, or assumes greater amenities, 
than when in the presence of a 
just and generous ruler, from whom 
he is receiving or expecting bene- 
fits. In these relative situations 
stood Sir T. Raffles and his sub- 
jects, the inhabitants of Java. 

'Iliere are no establishments for teach- 
ing the acienccs, and there is Uttlc spirit 
of scientific research among them. The 
covniQOii people have little leisure or incli- 
igitiop for improving their minds or ac- 
quiriuff information, but they are far from 
being deficient in natural sagacity and do- 
cility. Their organs are acute and dell- 
egte, their obshrvAtioii is ready, and their 
qf cl^racter is generally cor- 
rect. tike most eastern nations, t|K^ 
are enthusiastic admirers of poeiry. ai^ 
possess a ddllcate ear for music, 
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people can be more tractable; and al- 
though tlieir external appt*.'irauce indi- 
cates listlc>sncss, and sometimes stupidi- 
ty, none possess a quicker apprehension 
of what is clearly stated, or attain a more 
rapid proficiency in what they have a de- 
sire to learn. An gniiistnicted people are 
often credulous, and ilic Javans are re- 
markable tor their unsuspecting and al- 
most infantine credulity. They lend an 
easy credence to omens, to prognostics, 
to prophets and to quaeks. 'I'lieir pro- 
fession of Malionietaiiism has not relieved 
them from the superstitious prejudices 
and observances of an exterior worship: 
they are thus open to the iu'ciiiuulated de- 
lusion of two religious systems. 

Although on many occasious listless 
and unenterprising, their religious enthu- 
siasm is no sooner excited, than they be- 
come at once adventurous and persever- 
ing, esteeming no labour arduous, no re- 
sult impossible, ami no privation painful. 
Their prejudices are ueitlicr very numer- 
ous nor unyielding, aud seem generally, 
to have originated in some l.mdahic feel- 
ing, or amiahle weakness. Their nation- 
ality, which is very strong, although it 
delights ill the tradiliunaiy narratives of 
aucieul Javan exploits, and supports a 
liope of future iiidepeiideiice, which they 
are not backwtird to express, docs not 
lead them to despise the character, or to 
undervalue the acts of strangers. They 
have a contempt for trade, and those of 
higher rank esteem it disgraceful to he en- 
gaged ill it ; but the common [leople arc 
ever ready to engage in the hibours of 
agriculture, and the chiefs to honor, and 
encourage agricultural industry. 'J'hc pa- 
triarchaJ spirit of the Javan.s may be far- 
ther traced in the veneration which they 
pay to age, the respect and acquiescence 
with which they receive the maxims or 
counsels of experience, the ready con- 
tented submission which they shew to the 
commands of their immediate spiieriors, 
the warmth of their domestic attachments, 
and the affectionate reverence with which 
they regard and protect the tombs and 
ashes of their fathers. To the same de- 
scription of feelings, may be referred tliat 
consideration for ancestry, that attention 
to the line of descent, and that regard to 
the history aud merits of distant kindred, 
which in the meanest people appear often 
to assume the character of family pride. 

in attempting to exhibit some of the 
more striking features of the Javan cha- 
racter, it becomes necessary to distinguish 
between the privileged closes of sodety 
and fhe mass of the people, bong oqnd- 
nued oppression may have injured the 
character of the latter, and obliterated 
some of its brighter traits ; but to Ab 
fiirmer, the constant exercise of absohito 
dominion amorc.seriova ioivy* 

hi renting every salutary restraint on 
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be passions, an^ eucouragin^ the growth 
of rank and odious I'ices. In the pciisaii- 
try ivc observe all that is simple, natural, 
and ingenuous : in the higher orders we 
sometimes discover violence, deceit, and 
gross sensuality. 

Where not cornipted by iiidulgenct* on 
the one hand, or stiipificd by oppression 
on the other, the Javans appe:u‘ to t)c a 
generous and warm hearted people. In 
their domestic relations th (7 ai‘e kind, 
affectioiiate, gentle, and contented; in 
their public, they arc obedient, honest, 
and faithful. Tii their intercourse with 
society they display, in a high degree, 
the virtues of hoiiesty, plain dealing, and 
candour. 

Though not much addicted to litccss, 
and of rather a slow teiiiperameut, they 
arc in general liberal and expensive, tic- 
cordiug to tiicir means, seldom hoarding 
their wealth, or betraying a penurious 
dis))Ositioii. Fond of show and pomp, 
they lay out all their money as soon as it 
is ai’quired, in the pnrcha^e of articles of 
dn'^s, houses, .•4pieiidid frappit>gs, &c. 
but they possess a quality which is not al- 
wa>'» joined with a love of splendour, 
cither in nations or individuals: they are 
cleanly in their persons, and pay the 
greatest attention to neatness, as well us 
to glare and finery. 

Hospitality is universal among them ; 
it is enjoined by their most ancient insti- 
tutions, and practised with readiness and 
2eal. Tlie Javans arc exceedingly sensi- 
ble to praise or shame, and ambitious of 
power and distinction ; but tlieir national 
oppressions or agricultural habits, have 
rendered them suincwiiat iiidificreut to 
inilitaiy glory, and deprived them of a 
grout portion of tlieir ancient warlike 
energy. They are more remarkable for 
passive fortitude than active courage, 
and endure privations with patience, ra- 
ther than make exertions with spirit and 
eijterprize. 

Though living under a govcrninciit 
where justice was seldom administered 
with purity or impartiality, and where, of 
course, wc might expect to see the hand 
of private violence stretched out to puuisli 
private wrong, or a general spirit of re- 
taliation and insidious cruelly prevailing, 
the Javans are, in a great degree, stran- 
gers to unrelenting hatred and blood- 
thirsty revenge. Almost the only pas>jon 
that c!m urge them to deeds of vengeance 
and assassination, is jealousy, llie 
wound given to a husband's honour by 
seducing his wife is seldom healed, the 
crime seldom forgiven ; and what is re- 
markable, the very people who break the 
marriage tie on the slightest caprice, or 
the most vague pretence, are yet uncom- 
monly watchful over it while it remains 
entire. Tliey arc little liable to those fits 
and starts of anger, or those sudden ex- 
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plosions of fury wliicli app(*ar among 
northern nations. To this remark ha.ve 
been brought forward, as exceptions, 
those acts of vengeance, proceeding from 
an irresistible phrenzy, called mucks, 
where the unhappy suffeier aims at indis- 
criminate destruction until he himself is 
killed, like a wild beast whom it is im- 
possible to take alive. It is a mistake, 
however, to attribute these acts of despe^ 
ration to the Javans. 

That such ha\*e occurred in Java, oven 
during the British aduiiiiistialion, is true, 
but not among the Javans; they have 
happened exclusively in the larvc towns 
of Batavia, Semaraiig, and Surabaya, 
and have been confined almost entirely 
to the class of slaves. This phrenzy, as 
a crime ttgainst society,* seems, if not to 
have origiiiatwl under the Diitrh, certain- 
ly at least, to have increased during theit 
administration, by the great severity of 
their punishmeuts. For the slightest 
fault, a slave was punished with a severi- 
ty which he dreaded as much as death ; 
and with torture in all its horrid forms 
before his eyes, he often preferred to rush 
on death mid vengeance. 

Alrucioiis crimes are extremely rare, 
anti have btHtn priiicqially owing to tnisgo- 
vernmeiit when they have otrurred. In 
answer to what has been asserted conceru- 
itig robberies, assassinations, and thefts, 
it may bn stated, that during the residence 
of the English, an entire confidence was 
reposed in tliei>eoplc, and that confidence 
was never found misplaced. The English 
never usctl bars or bolls to their houses, 
never travelled witli arms, and no in- 
stance occurred of tlieir being ill used. 
The Dutch, uu the contrary, placed no 
confidence ; all tlieir windows were bur- 
red, and all their doors locked, to keep 
out the treacherous natives (as they called 
tlieni), and they uever moved five miles 
abroad without pistols and swords. Whait 
could be expected by a govcrnmeiit that 
derived a principal pari of Its revenue from 
the eucouragement of \icc, hy the farms of 
gainiiig, cock fighting, and opium shops ? 
After the former luo were abolished by 
the English, and the local government hml 
done all in ita power to discourage the lat- 
ter, a visible amelioration took place in 
the morals of the lower ranks. 

Hordes of banditti, formidable for 
their numbers and audacity, formerly in- 
fested some, parts of the c/i^pntry; bur, 
since they liavc been dispersed by th»v 
strong hand of government, the roads of 
Java may be travelled in as much security 
as those of England. 

Much has been said of the indolence of 
the Javans, by those who deprived them 
of all motives for indnstiY. 1 shall not 
again repeat what I have formerly, on se- 
veral occasions, stated on this subject, 
but shall only enter a b^ad denial of the 
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charge. T can l)oar testimony to their ge- 
iioral cheerfulness, e»)ntenic(lncss, and 
good humour, for hmiiiir visited their 
villages at all seasons, and oficn when 
least expirted or eiitireU unknown, I have 
always toinid tlit'in either pleased and sa- 
tisfied with their lot when eugiged at 
their wo>k, or social and testive in their 
hours of pie isui •. I*. 214— of. 

These extracts from the fifth 
chapter of the first volume, must 
suffice, us to the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the .lavans. 
Tliis chapter, and other parts of 
the work, contain various particu- 
lars tending to vindicate their cha- 
racter from the aspersions of 
Dutch writers and authorities. It 
is of the public or national charac- 
ter that we have chiefly to seek 
information from historians. But 
tlie public character is the sum of 
individual merit and demerit: and 
although individual traits may not 
abstractedly weigh much in a na- 
tional scale, they still afford pro- 
fitable Illustrations of the social 
mind, and are judiciously brought 
forward in varied tints by skilful 
artists in their popular portraits. 
Under this impression we should 
willingly have given some more 
particulars than we find ourselves 
able to do of this species of illus- 
tration. One interesting item in- 
serted in a note at page 272, we 
must make room for. 

The chiefs were found active and intel- 
ligent, the com moil [irople willing and 
obedient. With regard to their character 
under the British govmiinciit, it would 
be an act of injustice, if not of ingrati- 
tude, were 1 tt> neglect this opportunity of 
stating, that as public offierrs, the Re- 
gents of Java were almost universally dis- 
tinguished by an anxiety to act in confor- 
mity with the wishes of the (ioveriiineiit, 
by honesty, correctness, and good faith ; 
and as noblenu^n, by gcntleiiiaiily manners, 
good breeding, cheerfulness, and hospita- 
lity. lii*»the observations made upon the 
Javan cbafocter in the text, 1 have spoken 
of the Javans as a iiaiion generally ; but 
I might select instances where the charac- 
ter of the individual would rise very far 
above the general standard which 1 have 
assumed. 1 might, for instance, notice 
the intellectual endowments and moral 
character of the pre.sent Puntmbahm of 
Sumenap, Nata Kasuma. This chief is 
well read, not only in the aacient history 
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of his owui country, but has a general 
l^iiowlcdgc of Arabic literature, is con- 
vci*sant with the Arabic treatises on astro- 
nomy, and is well aoqnainicd with geogra- 
phy. He is curious in Tiieclianics, atten- 
tive to the powers of incchanisin, and 
jiossc'sscs a fund of knowledge which lias 
Mirpri.^ed and deliirhtcd all who have had 
an Opportunity of coiivci^iiig with liim, 
and of appreciating his talents. Of his 
mural character T have givi n an instance, 
in the iinnuer in whieh he liberated hi> 
slaves. He is revered, not only ftir his 
superior (pialifications and talents, but 
also for the coiisideratiou and attention 
he pays to the happiness and eoinfort of 
the petiple eoniinilted to his cliaige. 

Of the capacity of the Jinans to im- 
prove, of their anxiety to adxanee in civi- 
li/ation, and of tin* rapidity with which 
they receii'e knowleilge and instruction, 
an instance might be given in the case of 
the two sous of the Regent of Semaraiig, 
Kiai Adepati Snr:t Adimangfila. This 
Regent, who, next to tl»e Pamm.htihan of 
Sumeiiup, is the first in rank as well as in 
character, shortly after th(‘ cstuhlisliinent 
of the British go\ernnieut in Java, scut 
his sons to Bengal, in order that they 
might there receive an ediieation superior 
to what they could linve at home. 'Tliey 
remained there for tib(;ut two years, uuder 
the iiniiiediate protection and patronage of 
the Karl of JMinto, and on their return, 
not only conversed and wnite in the Eng- 
lish language with facility and correctness, 
but cviiiceil considerable proficiency in 
every branrb of knowledge to whieh their 
attention bad bc’cn directed. 'Rlie eldest 
ill particular, had made such progress in 
niathemalies before he quitted Calcutta, 
as to obtain a pri/.e at a public exaniina- 
tion. Olid hud accpiircd a general know- 
ledge of the ancient and rnodcrii liistory 
of Europe, particularly in tliat of Greece 
and Rome. He is remarked for his grace- 
ful and polite manners; for the propriety 
of his conduct, and for the quickness and 
correctness of his ohservation and judge- 
ment. As this is the first instance that 
has been afforded of the capacity of the 
Javan ehanicter to improve under an Eu- 
ropean education, it may enable the read- 
er to form some estimate of what that 
character wjis foriiierlyin more propitious 
times, and of what it may attain to here- 
after under a more beneficent government. 
Among all the English on Java, who 
have had an opportunity of convers- 
ing with this young nohicman, there 
has not been one who has hesitated! 
to admit, that his mind, his qualifications, 
and conduct, would he conspicuous among 
their own countrymen at the same age, 
and that as an accomplished gentleman, 
he was fitted for the first societies in Eu- 
rope. This young man, Rfiden Sfileh, is 
now about fifteen years of age, and when 
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ttie Uritisli left Java was .ui iissistaiit to 
liis fcitlitT as Ilei;;ent of Seuiaraiig. 

Our readers will not have for- 
gotten this conduct of the just and 
generous man, the Panambnhan 
of Suinenap, in the manumission 
of his slaves. Surely, mankind 
must become more and more con- 
vinced that knowledge is not only 
power, but virtue. 

The administration of justice 
has, no doubt, a considerable in- 
fluence on the moral character of 
a people, but we must be w’ell ac- 
quainted with their progress in ci- 
vilization before we can with much 
advantage, apply the theory or 
practice of public law in develop- 
ment of the public character. In 
most of the despotic governments 
of the East the usages of law and 
justice are grounded professedly 
on codes, in many cases drawn up 
with considerable skill, and abound- 
ing in excellent maxims, embel- 
lished, perhaps, with too many 
flights of fancy; and often, in- 
deed, with the exception of those 
derived chiefly from the Koran, 
wearing a poetical form. The na- 
tive code of the Javans in their 
earlier day was derived from a 
Brahmanic origin, from works ex- 
isting ill the Sanskrit language. 
Administered in wisdom and bene- 
volence, it was sufficient — and 
what body of law is not?— to se- 
cure ,a reasonable portion of poli- 
tical and social comfort. But so 
much depends in all such cases on 
the interpretatation of these vague 
rules, and on the characters 
of the officers acting on them, 
that the nature and tenden- 
cy of the code itself, is, per- 
haps, of less moment to the com- 
munity. We must be brief in our 
extracts touching the administra- 
tion of the Javan law. The fol- 
lowing may illustrate the national 
character. 

The judicial and executive {lowers aix; 
generally exercised by the same individual. 
iSie written taw of the island, according 
to which }uitice vs adnimistercd and the 
courts are regulated, is that of tlie Koran, 
as modified by custom and usage. 'Fhe 
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Javans have; now been cjinvi-rted to the 
Mahomctiui ivligioii uhoui thuvccutuvies 
and nhalf, dating from (In; dc.\(nu'iioii of 
the Iliiidii kingdom of iMuJapahit in the 
year 1400» of the Javan ypra. ‘ Of all the 
nations who ha\e adojitcd thisoiccd, they 
are among tiic most recent eonverts ; and 
it may lie safely added, that few others 
are so litile acqiiainfcd with its doetriiies, 
and partake so little of its /eal and into- 
ItM-aiii.e. 'I’lie corise(|iiem’C is, that al- 
tliougii the .Mahometan law lie in some 
instances followed, and it he a {loiiit of 
honor to jirofess an adherame to it, it 
has not entiiely superseded riie ancient 
supers til ions, and local customs of the 
country. 

The courts of justice are of two deseriji- 
tioiis: those ot the Pnng/iulu or high 
priest, and those of the Jnksu. in the 
former the xMalionn-tan law is more stiict- 
ly followed; in (lie laltcr it is blended 
with the eiisioms and usages of the coun- 
try. ''riie former takes eognizanre of capi- 
tal offeiices, of suits of divorce, of eontructs 
and inheritance ; they aie also in some rc- 
S{)ects, courts of appeal from the autho- 
rity of \\\cJaksa. The laltcr lake cog- 
nizaiiccof thefts, robherics, and all infe- 
rior offences; its ofiieers are employed 
taking down de|jositions, exainiriing evu 
deuce, inspeetiug the general {loliceof the 
country, and in some measure acting as 
public prosecutors : th'“«e last funrtious arc 
implied iu the title of ihe otHce itself, 
nu’.uiing to guard or aaleli. 

The court of justice iu wliieli the Pang- 
ludii or high priest presides, is always 
held iu the x^ramhi^ or portico of the 
mosque; a praeiiee which as it ius[)ires 
the people with a consideriihle share of 
awe, appears judicious. Ii is also conve- 
nient tor the aduiiuisii'.iiioti <»f oaths, 
which amoni; the Javans are always ad- 
ministered witliin tlie. mosque, and usually 
with much sJiletmiity. The torms of the 
court are regular, orderly, and tedious ; 
all evidtner is taken down iii writing, 
and apittrently with luiieh accuracy. 
1». 377-y. 

The term “ amok,” or as it has 
been anglicized a muck,*' has 
occurred above. “ Running a 
muck’* is a phrase not unirequent- 
ly used in the east, far beyond 
the confines of Java, or Malaya, 
implying some desperate or ruinous 
race in which some individual is 
engaged or involved. It is not 
altogether unknown in the same 
sense in England ; even in socie- 
ties uninfluenced by intercourse 

^jCorreaponding with 1474 A. D. 
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with East Indians. The phrase and 
practice arc of Malay origin ; and 
happily the phrase only has ex- 
tended beyond their native coun- 
try. Tliey mark a nationality ; a 
locality of feeling and liablt. 

The phrnizy frciiemlly known hy the 
term murk «)r nmokj ih <inly another lorni 
of that fit of riespeiiUion which hears the 
same nameauioiiK ilieiniliiai), ami under 
the iiifluenec of whicli iheyiush upon (l>e 
enemy, or attack a buttery, in the man- 
ner of a forhn-n hope. The accounts of 
the wars wifli tlie Javans, as well as of the 
IVlalu) us, abound with instances of war- 
riors Vuniiiiiff ; of coiiihalants, giv- 
ing up all idci of preserving their own 
lives, rushing on the enemy, commitling 
indiscriminate slaughter, and never sui ren- 
dering themselves alive. P. 2i)a. 

So frequent is this desperate cus- 
tom said to have been in the eastern 
isles, that we have heard of public 
establishments or depots of instru- 
ments of a peculiar form, adapted 
to tlic seizing at some distance from 
the holder, and securing such de- 
voted maniacs ; and of high pub- 
lic rewards, to the daring indivi- 
dual who destroys them. It is in 
gcMcral found that the victims in 
this race of despair have been ex- 
cited to it by the stimulus of opium, 
or by the results of gaming. The 
Malayan nations in general are 
ruinously addicted to these destruc- 
tive vices. It is very reasonable 
to conclude that the class of slaves, 
terrified by approaching severity, 
and having nothing to hope, arc 
most commonly the persons thus 
self devoted.* 

* Tlie reader will perhaps excuse our notice of 
a trifling, but somewhat ciirious coincidence tuuch- 
ing this phrase of ''running amuck." Famtlmr 
as It was to the wijter ol this article, he could not 
fecoUccL on what aiuhoritv lie had stated it as not 
unknown to 4 mere Knglish society, or reader; 
and tired with an applic-dtinn of some duration to 
his critical labour on this article, laid his pen 
aside on fimshmg the above paragraph, and toot 
up a book by way of relaxation. It was a volume 
ni that enicrtaining inisceilany, *' SeUctioiis 
from the Genllcman’s Magazine," in whicli, by 
the merest accident, he hit upon that page (143) 
of the second volume, whicli conuitis several 
jcoininunicaiions and surmises on this very 
phrase. U appears to be regularly adopted into 
OUT language. Johnson gives it in his Dictionary, 
with an iUiisiratisB from Drydeu, whg applies it 
liyperbolically 

(Frontlcssand satire -proof, heacours the streets* 

And runs an Indian Muck 'at all he meets } 
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In most. Asiatic states the mili- 
tary establishment is a very promi- 
nent feature of their political and 
domestic economy. It has been 
less so wherever European influ- 
ence hath become paramount, or 
tending to that point. It would 
seem the obvious policy of all rulers 
to keep their dominions in peace 
with all the world— but history and 
experience too well teach us how 
little that policy lias been recogniz- 
ed or persevered in by those, whose 
feelings, rather than their reason, 
influence the fate of nations. In 
the following extract we shall sec 
that the recent conduct of the En- 
glish in India, as to subsidizing by 
the native states, is a usage of 
some standing with the Dutch and 
their allies once, now tributaries, 
on Java. The happy effects result- 
ing to the people of India, where 
their sovereigns have seen fit to 
subsidize our troops, infinitely ex- 
ceed any counterpoise that may 
he fancied in the supposed sacri- 
fice of independence on the part 
of those governments. Independ- 
ence, indeed, they enjoyed, as 
little as they knew how to make a 
good use of it. As to liberty, in 
our sense of the word, it is too 
dangerous an instrument to be 
trusted in the hands of any people 
of Asia in their present condition ; 
or until a long initiation in its uses, 
shall have taught them something 
of its value. 

T 'lulcr the native government, the whole 
of the male jiopulation capable of bear- 
ing anus was liable to military service. 
The extent of the force permanently kept 
up by the sovereign in time of peace 
varied, of course, with (he probability of 
approaching hostilities : when this was 
suiallesl, the number seldom exceeded 
what was required for tlie state and pomp 
of the court, and might tiave amounted to 
four or five thousand men. Until within 
the last sixty years, when the Dutch ob- 


Jo a victim of Imb satirical lash. It ii by Mr. Ur- 
ban • correspondents, traced to Java and Malaya, 
on the authority of Tavernier and others— thoagh 
Johnson was, probably, ignorant of its origin. It 
has been supposed, that Uiia word furnished Steele 
the title of hia Mohock dab in the Spectator, 
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taiaed a supremacy over tiic whole island, 
tiie proviuces under the native adminis- 
tration had for several centuries been in a 
coutiniial stale of warfare ; but since that 
period the military spirit has been gra- 
dually subsiding; and, by the existing 
treaties with the native princes, they arc 
restricted in the number of troops which 
they may maintain, 'iiiosc of the Siisu- 
hanau are limited to a body guard of one 
thousand men : such further number as 
may be required for the tranquillity of the 
country, the European goveriinient under- 
takes to furnish. 

Tlie sovereign, as the head of the mili- 
tary and the fountain of inilitury honour, 
assumes among his titles tliat of Scuapati, 
or lord of war. P. 2*14. 

The title of Senapati, as applied 
to a military commander, or gene- 
ralisimo, exists in the army of our 
allies the western or Poona Mah- 
rattas, though it is not assumed 
by the nominal sovereign. It is 
hereditary in a powerful Mahratta 
family. 

The native armies of Java consisted 
chiefly of infantry, but the officers were 
all mounted, and when cavalry was re- 
quired, each province furnished its quota. 
MMieii troops niarcli through the country, 
as supplies are rctiuired, a demand is made 
upon tlic neighbouring districts, which are 
obliged to contribute according to their 
means, without payment. When in an 
enemy’s country, tlie troops, of course, 
subsist by plunder, the dishurseineiits of 
money tor provisions or supplies being 
unknown. 

Six plates are given represent- 
ing Javan weapons, standards, &c. 
in curious and whimsical variety. 
Of the weapons the most important 
and the most peculiar to the eastern 
islands is the kris^ or creese^ which 
is still worn by all classes, as an 
article of dress. The Javan kris 
differs from the Malayan, in being 
much more plain, in the blade and 
in the handle and sheath. The 
varieties of the blade are said to 
exceed an hundred. A knowledge 
of the kris is considered highly 
important by the Javans. As well 
as some scores of kris blades, the 
plates contain accurate representa- 
tions of slings, bows, arrows, knives, 
clubs, maces, matchlocks, spears, 
shields, &c. 

Besides these instruments of war, the 
Javans have long been acquainted with thp. 
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use of cannon, muskets, and pistols. Pre- 
\ious to the reduction of Yugya-kerta, in 
1812, by the British forces, tlie snlum 
cast brass guns of considerable culibrc, 
and at Gresik, they are still uianufa< tui ed 
for exportation. Gunpowder they manu- 
facture, but to no considerable extent, .nid 
the quality is not esteemed. P. 29(1. 

In the Dutch armies, the Ja\ans won- 
considered inferior to the other isinndcis 
as soldiers, and from the facili lies otfered 
for desertion while serving on .hiva, it was 
with great difficulty that they could he 
disciplined. The men were invariably 
raised by conscription, and instances have 
omirred of their deserting by companies. 
Under the British, a corps of about 1,200 
men was raised, with little prospect of 
advantage for the first two years ; bnt by 
the ability and perseverance of the officer 
who commanded them, they afterwanl.s 
became a well disciplined corps, and on 
all occasions behaved themselves with 
fidelity and c«>uragc when called into 
action. P. 299. 

Among the Malay nations gene- 
rally, and the Javans in particular, 
a trait of character has been re- 
marked in the universality of the 
custom of wearing the kris. Their 
supposed promptness in using it, 
has also been remarked as a like 
trait. It is a weapon connected 
with the military feeling and pride 
of the Javans, as well as with their 
civil and religious history. 

They have a tradition that it was first 
introduced by one of their early Hindu 
sovereigns, who is said to have come into 
the world witii a kris by his side, of the 
description called pasopati^ which is cou- 
seqmmtly considered as the most lionorable 
of the present day. There is a tradition 
that the iniiabitunt.s of all these coun- 
tries in which the kris is now worn, once 
acknowlegcd the authority of the Javans, 
and derived that custom fiom them. 
P. 351. 

A holy warrior dying desired a 
certain famed kris, to which su- 
perstition attached many virtues 
should accompany him in his tomb, 
where it is still preserved. 

The price of a kris blade, newly manu- 
factured, varies from half a rupee, to fifty 
dollars; but the same kris, if of good 
character, and if its descent can be traced 
for three or four generations, is frequently 
prized at ten times that sum. P. 173. 

Compared with the western Asiatics, 
the Javans have hut few prejudices re- 

crarflinir Thnw aro 
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consequently abstain rigidly from swines 
flesh, and cotiuiionly from iiiehriathig 
liqiioi'S ; and some few faiiiilics, from the 
remains of a superstition wliieii has de- 
sccndejl to tlieiit from their Mimlu ances- 
tors, will not e.it ol the th'sh of the biiU 
or cow; but with these e\C( pi ions, there 
are few articles which come amiss to 
them. They liv<5 principally upon vc 
gelabic food, ami rice is on Java, what it 
is rhroiigisoiit Asia, the chief article* of 
subsistence; hut fish, llesli, and fowl arc 
likewise daily served up at their meals, 
atrordiiifif to the circum^laiiccs of the par- 
lies. With fish they are ahiuidantly sup- 
plied ; and what cannot he consumed 
while fre>h, is salted and dried and con - 
veye<l into llie inland piovinces. They do 
not eat of the turtle nor other amphi- 
bious animals, hut none of tlie fish known 
to the Kiiropeans are objected to by them. 
'I'iie flesh of the buffalo, the ox, the deer, 
the goat, and various kin<ls of fN>iiltry 
are daily exposed for sale in the inarkots, 
attd arc of very general coiisuiii|)tion. The 
flesh of the horse is also highly esteemed 
by the coniuion people ; but the killing 
horses for food is generally prohibiied, ex- 
cept when maimed or diseased. Th<; hide 
of the buffalo is cut into slices, and soak- 
ed, and fried as a favorite; dish. The 
flcsli of the deer, dried and .smoked, is 
well known tliroughout the ^Malayan ar- 
chipelago, under the term dindhi^, and is 
an article of high request on Java. 

The dairy forms no part of the doincstie 
economy of Java, neither milk itself nor 
any preparation from it, being prized or 
used by the natives ; a circumstance vei 7 
remarkable, considering that they were 
nndoubtedly Hindus at one peiiod of their 
hi.story ; ami that, if .so e.s.senrial an arti- 
cle of food had once l)een introdiKX'd, it is 
probable It would always liave been chc- 
rislied. No good rea.soii secru.i to be 
assigiie<l for their iiidiffercuce to milk ; 
except perhaps the e.ssciitial one, that the 
cows of Java aflbrd but a very .scanty supply 
of tliat secretion. P. 96*. 

This, however, we do not deem 
a good reason ; but rather an effect 
than a cause ; for the Javan cows 
were soon proved to be capable of 
giving double their usual quantity, 
under the management of Euro- 
peans, where a demand existed for 
milk. Abstinence from lacteous 
diet is said to be also a trait in the 
character of the Chinese, so noted- 
ly indifferent as to food ; for, ex- 
cept milk in all its forms, and the 
turtle, including perhaps dif&n:ent 
Species of amphibia, we never heard 
of any edible being rejected by that 
numerous race; 
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“ It is, however, remarkable,’’ 
says our author ‘‘ that an absolute 
aversion to that aliment exists on 
that part of the continent of Asia, 
in which many popular usages arc 
found similar to those of tlie cast 
insular nations.’* The Tonquincse, 
and other people between China 
and Siam, are likewise said to have 
a positive repugnance to milk, pure 
or prepared. It is a striking con- 
trast to the taste of other oriental 
people. 

None of I he palms of J.iva hinii^li Jlie 
worms which arc employed for food in 
other custcni countries; hut simii.ir 
woriiiH are found in Vririous kinds (»f 
roian^ snlnh\ Sic, which arc considered 
as daintie.s, not only by the natives hut by 
the Ciiine.*>e and .<o(Mne i<hiro|K*ans. Worms 
of various species, hut all equally esteem 
cd JI.S arlieles of food, arc lound in the 
teak aud other trees. White ants, in their 
diflerent states, are one of the eommuijest 
articles of food in particular ilistriet.'s : 
they are collected in dilfcrent ways, and 
sold generally in tlie public markets. 
Their exteii.sivc nests are oixuied to take 
out the ehrysali.s ; or they are watched, 
and swarms of the perfect insect are in- 
ducted into basins or trays containing a 
little water, where tlu'y somi perish. 
P. K7. 

We have never observed in Bri- 
tish India or its neighbouring re- 
gions, say from the Ganges to 
Point de Galle, and our joumey- 
ings have been pretty extensive 
between those remote points, 
eitlicr ligneous vermes, or termites, 
eaten by the natives — not even by 
the M^rattas, wlio are as little 
scrupulous in tiie article of diet, as 
most people. We do imt, however, 
say that such things may not be 
eaten by the baser tribes of Hin- 
dus. By “ other eastern coun- 
tries,” our author may, peihaps, 
refer to China, Siam, or the eastern 
isles, rather than to British or con- 
tinental India, 

Rice is generally dressed by 
steam ; and is exposed for sale in 
this state in tlie markets and on the 
high roads of Java. Indian com 
is usually roasted in the oar, and 
offered for sale in the same man^M 
When young, this grain thus cook- 
ed, and eaten hot with batter, pep<* 
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per and salt, is excellent food, at 
breakfast particularly. Other ali- 
ments arc for the most part pre- 
pared in tlie manner of curry ; and 
of this dish, the Javans like other 
races of Indians, have an almost 
endless variet}^ They excel invaried 
preparations of pastry, which, as 
well as otlicr articles of food, they 
are fond of colouring. Rice is 
occasionally made yellow or brown ; 
and boiled eggs are turned red, for 
variety. They have many sorts of 
seasoning sauces, or piquant con- 
diments ; the preparation of which 
is described. We agree with our 
author, that they arc highly relish- 
ing. Many of our readers will 
confirm this, in respect to blachan^y 
as it is here termed, though in 
hither India we are accustomed to 
make three syllables of it — bala^ 
chong. Salted eggs — mostly duck 
being the commonest — are 
an important article of Javan diet. 
They are fit for use in ten days, 
and will keep good for many 
months. 

Ill prcpaiiiigflicir food, the Javans may 
be considered to observe tlie same degree 
of cli'auliiie.ss wliieli is usual witli Asiatics 
in general ; and in poiiir of indulgence of 
appetite, they may perhaps, he placed 
about midway between the abstemious 
Hindu and the un^tTUpulolls Chinese. — 
There arc fi‘w countries where the ina'^s 
of tlie population are so well fed as in 
Java — there are but few of tlie natives 
who cannot obtain tlieir kati, or pound 
and nuarter of rice a day, witli fijsli, 
greens, and salt, if not other articles to 
season their meal. Where rice is le-ss 
abundant, its place is supplied by maize 
or Indian corn, or the variety of beans 
which are cultivated ; and even should a 
"family be driven into the w'oods, they 
would still be able to obtain a bare sub- 
aisteocc from tlie numerous nutritious 
roots, shoots, and leaves, with wliich the 
forests abound. Famine is iiiikuowii. 
Thus abundantly supplied, the Javans 
«eeiu by no means inelined to reject the 
bouutics of Fiovidcncc: they are always 
willing to partake of a hearty meal, and 
seldom have occasion to make a scanty 
one. Vet among them a glutton is a tenn 
of reproach, and to be notoriously fond of 
good living is sufficient to attach this 
epithet to any one. 

The Javans, except where a respect to 
Europeans dictates a ilifrppi'nf ... — •^2 - 
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kept for I he purpose is laid on the Door, 
which, when the meal is over, is again 
rolled up, with the same regularity as the 
table cloili in F.uropc ; and a plate <»f lice 
being served up to each person present, 
the whole family or party set ilowii to par- 
take of the meal in asocial manner. A 
principal dish, contaiiiiiig some highly 
seasoned preparation is then handed 
round, or platx’d in the centre of the com- 
pany, from wliieh cadi pn>oii adds what 
lie thinks proper to the allowance of rice 
before him. 

Water is the principal and almost ex- 
clusive beverage, ainl, iimom; people of 
condilinuii is invariably boiled fust, and 
generally drank warm. Sonic are in the 
habit of flavouring the water with ciiina- 
nioii and other spices ; hut tea, when it 
can be procured, is drank by all classes at 
intervals during the flay. 

On occasions of festivals and parties, 
when many of the chiefs are assembled, the 
dishes are extremely iiiimcrous and (towiI- 
ed ; and hospitality lieing a virtue which 
the Javans carry almost to an access, care 
is (aketi that the depcinlaiits and retainers 
are also duly provided for. 'riiesc, par- 
ticularly in the Ingliland.s of the Suiida 
districts, where the people are farthest 
removed from foreign iuteramrse, and this 
native maimers are consef|uently better 
preserted, arc arranged in row's at inter- 
vals, aecoriling to their respective ranks ; 
the lirst in order sitting at the bottom of 
the hall, and the lowest at some distance 
without, where each is carefully supplied 
with a bountiful proportion of the feast ; 
thus exhibiting in the mouiitairious dis- 
tricts of Java, an example of nide liospi- 
tulity, and union of the diflerent grada- 
tions of society in the same company, 
similar to that which prevailed in the higli- 
lands of Scotland. 

It is at these parlies that the eliiefs 
sometimes indulge in iiifoxicatiiig li(|iiurs, 
but the practice is not general ; and (lie 
use of wine, which has been introducfjd 
among them by the Dutch, is in most in- 
stances rather resorted to from respect tO 
Kuropeans, than from any attachment to 
the bottle. 

The Javans have universally two meals 
a day ; one just before noon, and one be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock in the 
evening : the former, which is the princi- 
pal meal corresponding with tiie Euro- 
lieau dinner, and called the day- meal ; the 
latter is termed evcniug-meal. ’1 hey have 
no regular meal corresponding with the 
European breakfast • but those who go 
abroad early in the moniing, usually par- 
take oC a basin of coflfec and some rice 
cakes before they quit their homes, or 
purchase something of the kind at one of 
the numerous stalls which line the public 
roads, and are to the common neople as 
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boiled rice, soups, ready-dressed meats 
and vegetables, being at all times exposed 
in them. What is thus taken by the 
Javans in the morning to break the fast, 
is considered as a wliet, and termed 
sarap. 

By the custom of the country, good food 
and lodging arc ordered to he provided for 
all strangers and travellers arriving at a 
village ; and in no country are the rights 
of hospitality more strictly enjoined by 
institutions, or more conscientiously and 
religiously observed by custom and prac- 
tice. “ It is not suflicient,*’ say the 
Javan institutions, “ that a man should 
]ilace goo.l food before his guest ; he is 
bound to do more: he should render the 
meal palatable by kind words and treat- 
ineiit, to soothe him after his journey, 
and to make his heart glad while he par- 
takes of the refreshment.** This is called 
bogn kromo^ or real hospitality. 

The chewing of hetel-lcaf (&tri) and 
the areka imt ('pinangj as well as of to- 
bacco is coiiiniuu to all classes. The siri 
and pinatiq arc used much in the same 
manner as by the natives of India in gene- 
ral. The.se stimulants arc considered 
nearly as essential to their comfort, as 
salt is among Kuropcaiis. The common- 
est labourer contrives to procure at least 
tobacco, and generally «/ri; and if he 
cauuot alford a siri box, a suuill supply 
will be usually found in the corner of his 
handkerchief. Cloves and cardamoms 
compose part of the articles in the siri 
box of a person of condition. 

The inhabitants of Java, as a nation, 
must be accounted sober ; although Eu- 
ropeans, ill order to serve their own pur- 
pose, by inducing some of the chiefs to 
drink wine to excess, have succeeded, to a 
certain extent, in corrupting the habits of 
some individuals in this respect. 

The use of opium, it must bo confessed 
and lamented, has struck deep into the 
habits, and extended its malignant iiiflii- 
CDce to the morals of tlie people, and is 
Mkely to perpetuate its power in degrad- 
ing their character and enervating their 
energies, as long as the Europedii govern- 
ment, overlooking every consideration of 
policy and humanity, shall allow a paltry 
addition to their finances to outweigh all 
regard to ihc ultimate happiness and pros- 
perity of the country.** P. 9fi. 103. 

The author proceeds to show, 
very convincingly, the policy of 
prohibiting the importation of 
opium. It is all, we believe, re- 
ceived from Bengal. It is eaten 
in its crude state, or smoked. Its 
use, though carried to a considera- 
ble extent, is still reckoned dis- 
graceful, and persons addicted to 
It, are looked upon as abandoned 


characters, and despised accord« 
ingly. In confirmation of his hu- 
mane view of abolishing its use in 
Java, quotations from several Dutch 
official reports arc added— these 
uniformly stigmatize the permitted 
practice with virtuous indignation. 

('1 0 be continued,) 

Errata .—Two or three errors of the 
press were overlooked in the portion 
of this article, given in numbers 20 & 21, 
which this opportunity is taken of cor- 
recting. — page 142, col. 1, 1. 34, for here 
read f/mc— page 153, col. 1. I. 7, for 
books read bootSy and 1. 30, for easily 
read page 253, col. 2, I. 9, for 

ships read slips. 

Observations on the Ruins of Bahy^ 

ton, by the Reu, T. Maurice, A, M. 

{Concluded from p, 156.) 

Mr. Maurice now proceeds to 
take a view of the progress of the 
arts and sciences among this early 
and enterprising people, which 
must have been, he contends, very 
great and rapid to enable them to 
construct such immense masses in 
a country so marshy as that of Ba- 
bylon. They must have been well- 
skilled in the laws of mechanics, 
they must have been well acquaint- 
ed w ith geometry in its two prima- 
ry branches, known by the name of 
longimetry and planimetry, or the 
measuring of strait lines and of sur- 
faces ; and steriometry, or the men- 
suration of solids. In draining the 
country, too, to prepare the sur- 
face for the immense edifices to be 
erected upon it, as well as in form- 
ing those vast engines by which 
voater was raised to the necessary 
height for irrigating the famous 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, an 
intimate knowledge of hydraulics 
was necessary. In considering 
their architectural skill, Mr. M. 
has the following remarksi 

The more we reflect on the m^cstic- 
structures raised at Babylon, and the na- 
ture of the ground on which they were 
erected, the more must we be lost in ad- 
miration and astonishment at the wonder- 
ful mechanical skill, the indefatigable la- 
bour, and the unwaried patience, of the 
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jjcrsc wring architects ! Egypt was a roun- 
jiry stored witli inexhaustible quarries of 
the moat durable species of marble. Thu 
pyramids of Egypt were cohsirueied on a 
basis of solid ruck, in a hue climate, &nd 
elevated above the reach of inundating 
floods. They have already bid dchunce 
to the elements for three thousand years, 
and it is probable may do so for five thou- 
sand years longer, if a calculation formed 
on the provrcHs of thoir decay since the 
time of Herodotus, maybe depended upon, 
and should t!ic globe itself endure so long. 
The materials for constructing the vast 
edifices of th it country, were (ri be met 
with ill infinite variety in the Lyhiati 
mountains adjoining, and they only want- 
ed the labour of the artificer, and the 
forming hand of the sculptor, to he 
fashioned into temples and columns, for 
the admiration of posterity; but the wiiule 
region of Babylon, particularly in the early 
pcriod.s we are describing, was a vast mo- 
i\iss, and required to be pioperly drained 
and prepared to sustain Uptm its surface 
any ponderous mass of masonry. Tlic 
same indefatigable labour wjis also neces- 
sary to procure the materials for Imildiiig, 
bricks formed of clay, and burned to a 
luniifu,\ as mentioned in the margin of 
our Uiblw. Considered in thifi point of 
view, the labour of ereetiiig the edifices at 
Babel, I must again repeat, may be esteem- 
ed as very far exceeding that of tliose py- 
ramid'., and the stupendous ternjdes of tlic 
'riiebais , and we must not wonder to find 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in hisaeeonut of ibis 
fovver, giving credit to an obsolete author, 
\rhom he rites to prove that it was forf>- 
.‘’ix ye.VrM in building, wiiich, as he oh 
.ficrves, to m.ikcr'oiiud foundations for sucli 
a pile in the low and marshy plains of 
Sliinar, seemeu requisite.* 

All the ellorts of the 15abYlonians, there- 
fore, 10 gain eclelirity in lllis way, must 
have heeii the result of the most ardent 
'/.eal, supposed hy incouceivahle personal 
toil ; ami from thcfabiic of the uHiteriah, 
us Wftll as the marshy nature of the coun- 
tvy, no very flattering hope of their dura- 
tion could ever have been formed. Yet, 
<0 the surprise of adiiiiriiig travellers, the 
vast mins of many of tiumi are stillvisible, 
and strike with awe the exploiiiig eye. 
The reiriuinder, owing, either to the 
river having vhonyed its bed, the gra- 
dual increase of soil, or perpetual inun- 
dations, during two thousand years, have 
vanished, never more, perhaps, to be flis- 
(toverodt or even their outlines cfBciently 
traced ! 

From all these concurring circnni- 


* Raleigh's Hist, of the World, p, 6D. 
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stances, it will appear to the reader less 
surprising than it citlicrwise migltt, that, 
after the most attentive examination, Mr. 
Rich should not Itave I>een able to find 
any decided vestige either of the hridye, 
or the vast embankment, said by Herodo- 
tus to have been thrown up on each side, 
of the river, to rcatrain its occasionally 
impetuous torri'iit within proper bounds, 
and prevent its overflowing the adjoining 
country. The real cause will probably be 
found by the reader's turning to the page 
of Arrian, the most anilieiitic of the iiis- 
toriaus of Alexaiuler, hy whom we are in- 
formed, that ///df river, the Euphrates, 
about the summer solstice, being elevated 
to a great height hy the inciting of the 
snow on the mountains df Armenia, 
used annually to overflow all the flat 
country of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 
regions inlia)nt(‘d bv the piiniiti\e race of 
men ; whence arose tlic absolute neces- 
sity of tbiWc high embankments on its 
shorcs.f On tl'.eeaptin e of Babylon by Cy- 
rus, and the subsequent tiansferiingof ilia 
seat of his einpiie to Su'^a, these and other 
great works, that had cost the roll of ages 
to constnict, ami the wealth of empires to 
support, having purposely been neglected, 
and sutleied gradually to go to decay, that 
great river returning to its full strength at 
the usual season of the year, the summer 
solstice, the hanks on each side of it would 
necessarily he exposed to tlie same ra- 
vages which they had before experienced : 
the swollen ami nnre.sisted floods would 
impctnonsly sweep away every vestige 
ibat remained of tlicm, and at no very c.x- 
lended period leave the country what, on 
the wcstciii side particnlai ly, it IviW long 
been, a vast morass: or, in the (Miiphatic 
language of scriptnie, an habitation for 
the bittern, and pools of v'liter, X 

Williunt labtuir, truly Herculean, 
Iheiefore, a ronniry situated between two 
great river.'*, as the wordMcsiqiotamia im- 
plies, and those rivers acciistoim’d an- 
iinally to overflow' their banks, when tlte 
SHOW'S melted on the inoiiutains, wheire 
their So 111 ees lie, (onid not possibly ad- 
mit of the erirtion of trie.at cdificcH. 
Various jK»riions of sciipinrc confirm th^is 
account of the swampy nature of theBaby- 
loiiiaii territory. U’ittoins, that flourish 
only ill a humid soil, are repi’esentcd as 
growing there in ahiimlaiiee. Hy tho ri- 
tfers of linbyton we sat down and wept, 
say the captive and desponding Hebrew 
rare : we hanfred our harps upon the 
willows in the midst thereof, I’-salni 
cxxxvii. 2. The plural word rivers, 

t Arrian, lib. vii. p. 480. 

% Uaiali, XIV. CS. 
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iii ihi.s placr, was doubtless intcud- 
imI to signify the iiiiineroas aquodiicts uml 
canals tijnt, indepeiuientof the linplirates, 
intersected tljc coiinti'y in almost every 
iliievtioD. The prophets Isai.ili and Je- 
remiah gf» still farther than this, and, in 
allusion to the wliole country abounding 
so much ’oiih water, call it the .Sea of 
llahylon. ♦* I v'itl dit/ up thr Aca of Jtn^ 
b?/Io7if and mako hnspnri^s dnj.'* Airahi, 
“ T/tc Ufa is comr up upon her . ske is 
rOf"yfd v'ith the mnllUnth' o/‘ the u‘a>'i's 
thereof f Jeremiah, II. 3fi. 42. 

Mr. llich confirms this account of tlie 
present swampy state of the eorsitiy, .md 
o\en of its inacccssiblencss at the time of 
the annual inundation, in ilicse word> : 
“ Tlie Kuphratc.s rises at an earlier peiioil 
than the Tigris: in the middle of the 
winter it incrca-'cs a little, but f.ills again 
soon after ; in iMaich it aiuiin rises, and 
in the l.nr'-r 1 lid of April U at its full, 
continuing so till the latter end <»f June. 
When at its height it overllows the sur- 
rounding country, tills the canals dug 
for itvS reception, without the slightest ex- 
ertion of labour, and facilitates agiicul- 
turc in a snrprisiog degree. The Huins 
of Babylon aie then inundated so an to 
render tnaui/ parts of them inarccssilfle, 
hy converting the valievsuiiioug them into 
inoi asses.” B. l i. 

Tlieir advance in the science of 
chemistry^ too, he urges, must 
have been very considerable, not 
only in forging the metals, but to 
liave imparted those vix'id rjdours 
described by Diodorus Siculus, 
as laid on the bricks which formed 
the walls of the palace of Semira- 
mis, and of the temple of lielus ; in 
which latter the artists, as that clas- 
sic author relates, had represented 
in colours, in imitation of life, all 
kinds of animals, bird.s, beasts, and 
iishes, according to the Assyrian 
cosmogony bursting into being 
from the original chaos ; while the 
former exhibited upon its walls 
brazen figures of Ninus, Semira- 
mis, and the officers of their courts 
with a Imnting match, and armies 
drawn up in battle array*. On 
this subject also we shall permit 
Mr. M. to speak for himself. 

The remarkable freshucjss in the glaz- 
ing and colouring of the bricks, uoiiccri 


Siculus, lib. «, p. 97, edit, Uho- 


above by Mr. Rich, opens to us a field ft)r 

more extended investigation in re- 
spect to the early progress of the Cbal- 
dasans in various scientific iUtainments, 
upon which 1 shall enter withortl fear ot 
exciting disgust. A race so entirely de- 
voted as they were in their ])alaces, theii 
temples, and' the iduhs that adorned them, 
to the display of the most gaudy einbel- 
li.shiueiit, ami who in particular were so 
infatuated in respect to raiours, that they 
afl'ectcd to distinguish Ihoin in the stars 
and planets, Iiad doubtless acquired the 
iiieiliod of indelibly fixing them on the 
various argillaccon.s substances in which 
their country aboniirled; ami we may rea- 
.sonably refer to these first artificers in 
fire, tlie origin of those beautiful designs 
in mosaiCf the stom\s of diffeieiit tinti, 
often intermixed with fictitious gein.s, 
with which at a later period the iin|)erial 
palace of Susa was so .spleMditlly decorat- 
ed. It is in the hook of Ksihcr that we 
read of a beautiful pavement of this va- 
I legated kind, when, atthcgre.it banquet 
giieii by tlie Baby Ionian or Pcr.'ji.iii so- 
vereign, Ahasuerus, for the two em- 
pii'e- w'ere then united in one, all tlu 
riches of his ticjiMin were di.spl.wcd 
tluMiewof the people. The passage in 
quest ion iinpi'C.‘'ses the iniml with the 
most exalted idea of the magiiilieence in 
which those sovereigns lived, when the 
gieat Iranian dynasty Ihuuishcd in its full 
splendour. This ostentutious monarch, 
we are told, made a feast unto nil the 
people that \eere pvwtn^t in Shnsha/if the 
jjalaciy hath unto t;nat and i>mall, seaen 
dapSf m the court of the p,ardva uf the 
kinfs p ilare : v'here irrre irkite^ ^reeUy 
and hiue hanj^inss, fastened with cords 
of fine linen and purple to silver ring's 
and pillars of tnurhle. The beds were of 
^old and silreVy upon a pavement of m/, 
(fud hltie, and while y and blacky tiiaxhle^ 
Ksther i. 5, 

— totaqiic efTiisus in aulA 

C.Ucabatur onyx. Lucan. 

For imprinting argiilaccous and othiT 
substances with these lasting dies, then 
country abounded with the richest niate- 
lials, external ami snhterraueous, front 
wliicli those colours miuht, hy able che- 
ivii.sts, be extracted. The gardechs in the 
vicinity of Babylon, ami, in particular, 
tliose of Persia, a part of •.vhich was al- 
ways subject to the Assyrian monarchs, 
according to Chardin, abound Avith plants 
and flowers glowing with the most lovely 
dies, and conspicuous for tbeir dazzling 
brilliancy. The mountains of Persia are, 
also, scored with metahs and minerals 
of almost every kind, and in great profu- 


• See Chardin, tom. iti. p, Sfi, and Tavcniiei 
Voyug. tom. i. p. 438. 
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^ion. In Media, Parthia, and Bactria, 
were found mines of iron, so mucli want- 
ed in his laborious operations by the Chal- 
dican inetaUuri^ist. Silver, lead, and cop- 
per, were iiumcfiiorially supplied by the 
mines of Mazciideran. Hyrcauiii produc- 
ed vast qiiauritics of sulphur and saltpe- 
tre ; rock sail aiul alum were to be had in 
abuiiddnccf. The beuuriful lapis la/iili, 
so useful to the artist, is the |>roduce of 
ihc mines of rarniania, now said to be 
almost cxhiiiistcd ; they arc recorded 
theinselves, also, to have possessed a 
species of piu’plr die more beanliliil than 
the Sidoniiin, and they could easily obtain 
from their Indian neighbours. The 
beatity of the Ualiy Ionian tapestry, vest- 
ineiils, and cm pets, w.is prorerhial anioin; 
the ancitnts. We aie informed by IMu- 
fareh, that Cafo, Iiaviu'j; had bequeatlied 
10 liim a rich Baliyloiiiati mantle, imiuc- 
diatelv disposed of il, as thinkiii}; it tot» 
splendid for a pinlosu|dicr to wear ; and 
Arhiiihi’ot oljM*ives,f that f(»r <i suit of 
liah\ Ionian luiij^'ines for a dminq looiu 
there had been paid, in Uonie, when at 
its ;'(’ni(h of luxury, no less a sum than 
(is. Hd. It will he recollected by 
the classical readm*, that /'cto Haht)lo~ 
».'icrt’, most probably skins dyed for ex- 
poriatiou, of varions eoloms, are repeat- 
edly iiienlioiicd ainonq the artieks of ex- 
port aii<I import euimu’rated in the car- 
yoi'S of vessels that naviqatod the Kry- 
liiriraii scaj; and, tinally, to jdace tlie 
p«»iiit of their superior excellence in this 
Npocics of inauufactun* hey<ind all dispute, 
we may OIK e more refer to Aniaii, who 
expressly vclaies, that amidst the other 
rich spoils found at Susa by Alexander, 
'vere fi\e ihuusaml (piiiitals of Heriiuoue 
wliieli exceeded th.it of Tyro in 
hcauiy, and laid been hoarded up Iheie 
by the Persian soveieiqn.sduiinq the space 
of one hundred and ninety years, hut the 
colour which was as fresh and beaufi- 
iul as if just come tnmi the dycr§. 

To account lor this their high 
advance in chemical knowledge at 
the very early period alluded to 
in these pages, Mr. M. refers back, 
as he did before, when discussing 
their early astronomical acquire- 
ments, to an antediluvian source 
—the instructions given by Tubal- 
Cain, (the supposed Vulcan of the 
Pagan world) and expressly said 
in Scripture to have been the in- 
sirucior of every artificer in brass 
and iron — ^he refers back, we say, 

t Arbiilhnot on Ancient Coins, p. H‘2. 

t see Vincents Periplus, part ii. p, 531. 

i Arrian, lib. w. p. iWi tdit, Gtonovil, 17<M. 


on the Ruins of Babylon,' iYllf 

in the following terms, and for tlic 
following cogent reasons. 

I must in this place, oiiec more, absert 
my cotivicrioii, that the Chaldioans must 
have learned the principles and praetiee of 
flieiuistry and other abitiuse .sciences 
from tbeir anicdibivian ancestor.s ; hir, 
otberwisc, tbere bad .«>caicc!y elaps-cd time 
eiionqli, shwe the Jlnu'l, for Ibcir b'-eom- 
iuq such expert artiliceis as, in these 
paqi s, it b.'is been demons triitcfl they nn- 
clonbP’dly were. Piior to tbeir bein^' sa 
skilful at llie Jbnf**, other and iiio-'t ai- 
fluon.s labours must have been imdei gone'; 
for, as i-; judiciously observed by a re- 
spettuhle aiiPior of the piesent d.'iy, il 
was iinpo.vsibie to work upon these me- 
tals without first knowing the art of dijj- 
qinq them out of the nr.iie, of ex( .ivatiiiq 
them, ami of rertniaqand separatini: them 
troiii the ore, all wbieb are ebeniical ope- 
rations, and must have been at first iii- 
vonted by tIio.<e who excelled in the art, 
however afterwards they mi^ht be put in 
practice by the meanest artr/ans. Those 
who are Cijqaqed in the woikirq of cop- 
per mines, for instance, and know that 
the metal Itsell must pa.ss above a tlozcji 
timo.s tlironqli the fire before it can ac- 
quire its projier colour and ductilUijy will 
ea-Nily uccoul with this .sentiment^. From 
the broti/e fiquies that .'Kloiiicd the pa- 
l;:co of SiMJiiramis, it is ev ident that the 
Bahjloniau.s must liavebivn well acquaint- 
ed v.ltiiall tiic'c arduous |irocc‘<.scs, aiid 
(lonhtless they ako well knoAV the import- 
.'lilt f.ict rnciilioned by Vitruvius (lib. xvii. 
taji. 3 } that folours laht with due atten^ 
ff/f wet fjcdA'lcr, do not fude, //'*t 
///<* /wriwtindltf dunihle. Consonaiivly to 
this rule, which, in all probability, was 
first promiilqatcd in their own more aii- 
lif'nt sciiool, the IJabyloiiiaii.s laid on 
their eoloms ill brick and mortar, while 
yet humid .and unhaked, and thus fixed 
them indelibly in the ahsoibiuq matter. 

The preceding strictures on the 
arts and sciences, cultivated in 
Babylon, gradually lead our au- 
thor into the investigation of a 
very curious subject, the origin of 
aljfhahvtic xuriiing^ to wliich he as- 
signs so low an origin as the pro- 
mulgation of the law at Sinai, 
when Moses received the tables of 
the decalogue said to be veriiten 
voUh the finger of God, Before 
this period Mr. M. allows, that 
mankind used hieroglyphic and 

♦ JDulona* Enqmrvi ttc. p. 93(5. 
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other marks and characters neces- 
sary to the recording of great and 
important events, but of any re- 
gular alphabet systematically ar- 
ranged in the manner it has de- 
scended down to us, through the 
Greeks from an Hebrew and Syri- 
an source, he denies the existence. 
On this mysterious subject, vari- 
ous opinions will bo formed by our 
various readers, and we shall not 
stay to examine the (jucstion ; but 
referring them to the work itself, 
pass on to the concluding and more 
interesting account of Persepolis 
and its majestic ruins, deeply con- 
nected as they are with those of 
Babylon. Those ruins Mr. M. is 
inclined to refer to a date al- 
most coeval with the latter, the 
same character being pourt-raytd 
upon them with only some slight 
variations ; and both he contends 
should mark the same nation as 
the founders, and the same race of 
architects ; in lact, that the Chal- 
deans, the Persians, and the Indi- 
ans were of the old Iranian stock, 
as Sir W. Jones has endeavoured 
to demonstrate in his elaborate 
treatise on the Persians in tlie se- 
cond volume of the Asiatic Ite- 
searches. # 

Of the ri’lchrated Pcrscpolitan remains, 
just iiiciitioned, 1 shall be pardoned for at 
once declariiJ!; my humble, but decid- 
ed opinion, that the ariiitpiity of, at 
least, the greater pan of them goes back 
to a nidch higher peiiod in the history of 
the world than is generally suppo'^ed, and 
W'as probably nearly c(jcval with our Jirn 
worshijjpers of Chaifkua ; for the kin- 
dred addiction of the Per^ans, 1 hough in 
a mitigated degree, to that snperslithm, 
long before the age of Zoioaster, is evi- 
dently denioiistrated by the ■‘culpturcd fi- 
gures of their ancient sovei t -gns, pour- 
trayed among these ruins, and those at 
Naxi UuMiin in the iieighbonrliood, either 
kneeling or standing in a suppliant pos- 
ture, before the engravtd .symbols of those 
tw.o leading liabylonian deities the sun 
and fire. 'I'he great distjiiction iKJtween 
their npide of wojsbip, hO streiiuously in- 
sisted upon by Dr. Hyde, has already been 
repeatedly pointed out, viz. that the Per- 
sians professed to use no image.s in their 
adoration, for the slight symbolic deline- 
ation of the sun and fire upon the wall of 


the Ruins of Bahyhn^ [Oocr*^ 

a cavern, to fix their attention, whicfi 
that author contends, was all their aim in 
making them, upon the Almighty Power 
who created both, can hardly, he thinks, 
be called by that name; while the Assy- 
rian igriicoiists list'd them perpetually, 
piofiisely, and in vast variety. These 
SYinholic delineations, however, of the 
aim and fire ii|)on the walla of Persepolis, 
before which the just mentioned figures 
are represented as kneeling, or standing 
ill a suppliant attitude, with all due defers 
ence to Dr. Hjdc, cannot be considered 
otherwise than as fmagen^ and were theic- 
fore in all probability placed tlnre before 
the lime of Zoro.ister, who fiourislied in 
the jcign of Darius Mystaspes, and whom 
that reformist altciidi'd in his visit to the 
Hrahmins in their eavern recesses in upper 
India. 

The general idea among anliqnarieF, 
founded on the intormation of Diodorus, 
that this edifice wa'i eonslnicted by 
b\S(S, after his invasion of Egypt, and 
assisted by Egyptian iirchiteLts, his cap- 
ti\rs in war, may in pait he true, and is 
in a great nie.i^nre pio\cd by the orna- 
mental sculptures introduced, among 
which may lie conspicuously observed the 
\niiged glahc and f/u sphin.rps, symbols 
so peculiar to Egypt ; but it is more pro- 
bable that Cainbyses only completed and 
enlarged works of such stupendous la- 
bom as must have cost the toil of ages to 
construct ; ages, the records of which 
are now sunk in eternal oblivion! For 
this deplorable ignoiaiicc, in regard to 
the history of these wondeiful ruins, the 
only rea'^onable way of aetomiiiug is, the 
utti-rlossor dcstiuctiou f prob.ihly by their 
(iiceiaii and Maliommedau rouituerors) 
ol the aiicienl PeI•^iall ai chives, so that, 
belore the time of Xenophon, we have no 
genuine historical knowledge of that in- 
genious jieople. 

The reader will probably think it ratner 
singular in me to refer to iEliaii, a writer 
on natui al history in the reign of Hadrian, 
for any decisive intelligence relative to 
Per.sepoIis; and yet that writer, from 
whatever qiinricr he obtained his infor- 
mation, relates what appears to approach 
nearer to tnitli than any of the preceding 
accoiiiits, viz. that this vn.st cdificje was 
constructed by Cyrus, the muiider of the 
Persian luoiiaiciiy. His words are, 
“ Cyrus the ci eat, or the elder, became 
renowned for the famous palace which he 
constructed at PerscpoliN, of which Ke 
laid the foundations ; Dai ins, for that 
built by him at Susa; and the younger 
Cyru.s, for the pleasant gardens which h? 
had hiuisclf planted and cultiiaied in Ly- 
dia*.** ITiiis we see, while some writers 


iGlian. cap. iO, p. 08, edit. Gronuvii, f74i. 
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are for referrinp tlie erection of -these 
Dioiiimieuts to Cainbyses, aiul -some to 
Oarius Hvstiispes, this better informed 
author is for rarryint; the icra of their fa< 
hrication as higli at least as the regular 
classical history of Persia will allow of, 
even to tliat Cyrus, who, according to 
the Greeks, fonndiMl the Persian monai-chy 
in the sixth century before Christ. 
Down to liie time of that prince it is 
barely possible that the ancient Babylo- 
nian characters might have remained in 
use in that part of Asia; and this cir- 
cumstance will better account for tho‘»e 
rharacters appearing on its inonmneiital 
remains tliuii any other hypothesis yet 
submitted to the public. However, the 
words “ hut thfi fonnfialitmit” may not 
bp pieci>eiy true of even the great Cyrus 
himself, and tlie eviricnee to be met with 
in the ruins themselves, may justify us, 
if, in spite of these classical anilioritics, 
we assign to their original construction a 
far higher date among the antiquities of 
Asia. 

What the natives, from ancient tradi- 
tions, assert concerning the sera of the 
fabrication of these monuments, though 
this kind of tr.ulitiouary information is 
seldom to i)e relied on, may yet, in this 
intance, approadi somewhat nearer to 
the truth. They adirm them to have been 
founded by Jen^shid, the fifth monarch, 
acci^rding toMirkhond, the Persian histo- 
rian, of the Pishdadian dynasty, a prince 
not less illustrious in anii>i than renown- 
ed for his love and protection of the sci- 
ences, and in particular of astrouuniy, in 
which he was an adept, and shewed Ipin- 
sclf to be so by reforming the ancient ca- 
lendar of Persia. Hence the Persian ap- 
pellation of these ruins is Takhti Jemshid, 
or the throne of Jemshid, The scientific, 
but sceptical IM. Bailly, indeed, by an as- 
tronomical calculation, fixes the founda- 
tion of fsiakhar, or Peisepolis, at the 
remote and incredible date of 3201) yeais 
before the Christian lera, at which period, 
he informs u.s, the sun entered into the 
constelUlion of Aries; and that, in me- 
mory of this great event, medals of gold 
were struck, with the hciid of the Ram 
engraved npoii them, and were annually 
presented to Jemshid, the founder, on 
the great festival of the Nauruz, or New 
Year’s day, in Persia. M. D’Aiicarville, 
nut less sceptically inclined, confirms this 
account in the third volume of his ** Rc- 
cherches,** and has, at the same time, 
given ns an engraving of the medal in 
question; on one of )iis plates illustrative 


of the ruins of Persepolis ; but these are, 
doubtless, great exaggerations ; though, 
for the original founder of Istakhar, 1 
again assert, we ought to refer back to 
tile oldest race of Pewian sovereigns ac- 
knowledged in the aiinai'i of the authentic 
history of Asia. The custom, however, 
of presenting gold and silver coin on the 
Nawruz, we know', was preserved from 
age to age, through all the imperitU dy- 
nasties of Persia ; it was in periods com- 
paratively recent pracli<«ed by ilujise (ndian 
monarchs who were of Persian descent, 
and, ill another dyiiU'^ty, gave birrli to 
tlie splendid annual ceremony of weighing 
the Mogul against gold and silver, of 
whieh Sir Thomas Roe in his journal has 
given such a particular and entertaining 
an aecoiuit. 

Mr. Maurice, (again alluding to 
the hypothesis ot* Sir W. Jones, 
that one great empire, called by 
that distinguished Orientalist 7Va- 
nmiy and including Assyria, Per- 
sia, and India, was once establish- 
ed in Asia, concludes as follows. 

We may, therefore, safely come to this 
conclusion, that, although the precise 
date of the building of tlie superb palace of 
Persepolis cannot be ascertained, no more 
than can the exact period of the migra- 
tion eastward of the Hindoo nation, yet, 
that construction took place during the 
reign of the earliest d; nasty established 
after that emigration — vvli(‘n the vast em- 
pire of Iran still flourished in unimpair- 
ed vigour — at that period when Persepo- 
lis and Babylon were under the sway of 
the same powerful monarch, and uiidej* 
the influence of the same Sabian supersti- 
tion. Then it was that these mystic cha- 
racters, so impenetrable to tiioderu sera- > 
tiny, were invented by that sacerdotal 
race, who bowed to the solar orb, and 
watched on its altars the never-dying flame. 
Then it was that they engraved them 
on eternal jasp#T, that has preserved them 
in siicii perfoctioii for the mute admiration 
of posterity. Nor ought it to excite sur- 
prise, that a race of such determined ig- 
nicolists, trained in the profoumlest mys- 
teries of Mithra, should wish to preserve 
inviolate from the prolane vulgar the sa- 
cred symlmls of their creed— that they 
should have recorded their veneration for 
fire in characters that designated fire, an4 
their adoration of the ftm by those that 
symbolized his ray. 
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H.:MLKYlirTUY COLLEdK. 

(Continnrd from pf/sfC liOO.J 

Ml*. JarKwn thoii iom' lo leply. In llic 
outset of this jirocccdiiiu, he li;ifl iiu- 
equivocally ilfclurcil his anxious ilosiic*, 
fhat the question should lu fully and 
fairly discus«e(l. If, therefore, he liad 
submitted, during loui da^sof debate, to 
a cre.U luiiuber of hanl and uncundid re- 
marks, uilliout tin* leii'st ie>istaucc, it 
was beeaiisc he preferred Midi .submission 
to the iiiteiniption of any ueutlemau who 
niit,dit be di.sposed to throw li^bl upon 
this iiio.st important subjerf. In the many 
yeans* that he bad attended in that place, 
he had ue\er known an in.stauce of sndi 
pcr.sercrimr iinlnstry, and of so much 
elaborate ingenuity having been employed 
to disguise a plain question, as on thi.s 
occ'n.sion. If there could be one propo- 
sition simpler than another, it was th.it 
of an inquiry int » allcgi'd abu.scs—thi.s 
was, in tact, the whole of the question. 

It would not be very diirieult, and he 
hoped it would not occupy much time, to 
strip off the covering with which it had 
been eiivebiped, and dibcnianglo it from 
the web which had been woven about it. 
One of tlie favourite artilice.s made uac of 
in the very commencement of the debate, 
though sufficiently stale, had but on too 
many occasions been resorted to \\ ith suc- 
cess in that court ; namely, that when 
questions of importance were brought 
forward, the treating of them as if ihey 
were attacks upon the court of directors ! 
Tlio.se who knew how general courts were 
composed, mn.st he aware that, from the 
days of Lord Clive to the present hour, 
there had always been per.'soiis who came 
down to them with app.ireiitly candid and 
honorable intentions, hut at the same 
time were prepared, with well managed 
complaisance, to lend tiieir couiitenaiiee 
to this watchword, and join their voiees 
in the cry of, “ this is an attack upon the 
court of directors!” well knowing, that 
they would be followed by all such pro- 
prietors as might be anxious to sliew their 
liabitual deference to the ruling powers, 
ivithput very much regarding the merits 
6f the question. Accordingly, on the 
VC 17 first day of the debate, the ac- 
customed ciy was raised. Among others, 
his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Iitipey) 
had deprecated the supposed attack upon 
their executive j his zeal, indeed, had Ik»- 
trayed him into a whimsical mi.stake ; 
happening to come into court when his 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume) was quoting elm 
words of Mr. Malthas, in his criminatory 


attack upon that lion, body, and believing 
tliem to be the words of lii.s lum. frienil, 
he exclaimed, when he rose to speak;, 
** here i.s an attack upon the directors, 
we inu.st iuive iiaiins, and phices, aiir! 
ilates !” — “ Kight,” said his hon. fiiend 
(Mr. Hiiinc), “ 1 luv.e just made a mo- 
tion for lho.SL* papers wiiicb can alone give 
us namc.s, places, and d.ates,” 

Mr. Impt’p, The lion, and learned geii- 
tlcm.in is certainly mistaken. 

Mr. Jackson icsmned. Me certainly 
was nor misiaktii, as, unless his cars li.id 
been uniailhlul to him, ami liis nicmmy 
nlterly treacherous, bis learned fricinl bad 
so exclaimed, and lie put it to his candour, 
if, when be found ibal ibe woids in ques- 
tion bad pioceeded from Mr. Maltlins, 
one of bis own party, and not fiom Mr. 
Hume, who bad merely quoted tbcin, lic 
had not turned short and made duc of hi.'*, 
best speeehe.s against the production of 
the papcis in question, in ilie course of 
which be liail emp!o>ed nnieb eloquence 
and abilily to peisnade the jiroprietoi*':, 
that attempting to reform the college, and 
attacking the directors, were the same 
thing, tliougb nothing could be more ob- 
tioiis to tlie reflecting mind than that the 
motion before the court was especially 
calculated to raainlain the personal honor 
.and tlie political consequeiice .ind autho- 
rity of their directors, in this he wa.?^ 
glad to find himself supported by one 
lion, director (Mr. ilosniupicl), who ap- 
peared to agree with him (iMr. .lacrksoii', 
that the political pari ot tlie qiu'stion wius 
by far the most mateiial, and ontweigiicd 
the consideration of fifty colleges ! 

Another attempt to mi.sh'.ad, h.nd been 
the trc.ati ug the motion la foie the court 
as one for the ahsoliile abolition of the 
cfillcge, and liot as a motion of iiujuiry 
into its constitution and proper manage- 
ment. It had hien said, that the .speeclic.^ 
on lii.s .side had been but one tissue of ac- 
cusation ; admilliiig, for argument’s sake, 
lliat his proiiositioii were of an ficcu.satory 
nature, surely it might have been met 
more wortliily than by an impc.u’linient of 
inotivc.s ! If lii.s motion were really ac- 
«*u«*atory, that was a reason above all 
others for tho.«ic who felt the charges to 
be without foundution, consenting to an 
inquiry which nnisi shew their fallacy, 
rather than expo.se themselves to tho.^c 
aiikw'ard inferences which were ceilaiu to 
attach to its evasion ! 

A fiirlher artifice of debate, had been 
an attempt to induce the court to suppose, 
that tho.se who were friendly to inqnirff. 
were unfriendly to vdiication. He should 
say but one word to this most uafoundec^ 
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insiim:ifioii, bivjuiso, in fact, it sliaiiied 
itseU ! He need only appeal to the resolu- 
tion (»r the general court in 1H05, which 
had heen so often refes red to in the de- 
bate, which Mipnlated foi as complete an 
i?ducation as could be given to the servants 
of the (.'oinpany, and which proposed to 
receite them into a fit and proper .se- 
minary in tiii.s conn try, where they .should 
go through a course of clas.sical and li- 
l)eral Icaruiiius as well as be grounded in 
ilie Oriental languages ! Was it jiossible 
then fairly to chartre upon himself, and 
those |)roprictors who supported his n. so- 
lution, that they were ho.stile to high in- 
tellectual attaintnient in those w'lio should 
pn»ceed to India ? 

His luHi. and learned fiicinl (.Mr. Ro- 
bert (irant) had entered very fjilly into 
his (Mr. J.*s) opening speech, and in 
.So doing, had inneh miseoiiceived, and 
con.seqneiilly iniuli unstated him ; liow- 
e\er elo<|uent the medinin, or dignifit'd 
the phrase, mi.su’|)re.stiitation wms still 
tlie .saiiK*, ami of that he felt that he had 
much reason to complain both at his 
learned fiieiid and his lion, relative (Mr. 
Hrant, sen.) Mis learued friend had laKen 
mueh p.iin.s, and emplo)ed much of bis 
time, in cmleavoiuing to sliew that ir*.s 
(.Ml. J.’.s) speedi was a mere attack 
upon the college at large! If it were an 
attack iosa>, (hat there were law.s and 
MaiiifC'! in foice at that insiitntion fioiu 
w hich every well oi doted mind must re- 
volt, lie (Mr. ,).) must plead guilty ! 
and great imieeil had been his surprise 
to hear a gentleman t»f lii.s lejirned frieiid*.s 
known abilities pronounce, that his (Mr. 
J.'.s) animadvcr.sions Ujioii the statues 
and iegulatJon,> of the college, iveic ut- 
terly irrelevant and foreign to an im|niry, 
iirst, if the college had, and next, if, in 
the opinion ot the directors, it could, as 
now constituted, answer the purpose and 
bopea i>f its founders ? On the contrary, 
coiihl he lay a more legitimate ground for 
inquiry into the present state of the col- 
lege, and the causes of its failure, tlian 
by adverting to those laws which had 
been introduced witliont the knowledge of 
the proprietors, and to which had been 
imputed, by tbe professors themselves, 
much of the iiisiirrcetioiiury spirit which 
Itad prevailed. Laws which had been heard 
read with evident indignation by one .side 
of the court, and admitted to be de- 
fective by tbe other ! 

His learned friend, and the lion, the 
cx-dircctor (Mes-srs. Grants), had attri- 
buted language and expressions to Ids 
hon. friend and himself which they po- 
sitively had never uttered. One paiticular 
misrepresentation, with regard to himself, 
was too important for him not to call the 
atteutiou of tiie proprietors to.— The 
words which Iiad been seat into his month 
res|>ectiug the students, were such us he 


not only had never used, hut never even 
thought of ; be therefore wi^llcd the liou. 
gcnticinen to understand, that he (Mr. 
.1.) did thus, in the face of the whole 
cmirt, and in tht* face of his country, 
distinctly deny the expre-^sions impntod 
to him l)y the lion, ex-director, and by his 
learned relative. 'Hiey liad api>eared to 
be reading flie.se expression.s from news- 
papers ; lie would venture to say, that no 
newspaper had inipnted tlierii to him ; 
nay, that the very newspaper which the 
hon. ami learned gentleman held in hi.s 
hand, and, as he thought, ap|)rared to 
qnoti; fiom, contained no such .statement, 
sure he wa.s, that 7ViC 'J'imesy the paper 
pan iciilarly referred to, gave a very dif- 
ieicnt acLomit of what lie Ii.id .said upon 
a former occasion, to what had been as- 
scrtcil by the hon. gcMitlemeii. His learned 
friend (Mr. R. Grant), in the conr'«L* of 
hi.s eloquent .speech, had used the.se wonls: 
— “ Tiic college had a liglit to say to the 
learned geiilleniun, (in whose name 
“ (haigesof prrnljnr vict‘ and liccntioiis- 
ne^'S ill the college had been circulated), 
“ ii fiiese chaigi‘S, propagated in your 
“ name, were not made by \ou, have 
“ the justice to disavow them ; if you 
made llicin, ami now think ilicm er- 
“ loneous, liavc the justice to retract 
“ them; if you believe them still, Imve 
“ (lie justice to prove them. The college 
“ had the light, which, by tlie lulesof 
“ Uw »ind eternal jnslice behuiged to all 
“ men, either to hi* piovcd guilty, or to 
“ he acquitted, it iimocenr. Cliaigesof 
** such pvcnlitirhi (ih(nttVntt'd otuiht 
“ to he proved b) vi.si)>le and disiiitcrc.'t- 
“ cd w iinesse.s ; at .ill events, judgment 
“ ought not to be pio.ionnci'd on iliecoU 
“ lege, except after an imji.ui'al exami- 
nation, comlncled with jUvlicial calm- 
“ iit.s.s."' Nowv who would supjiose, th.sl. 
this grand amt solemn .lojieal related onh 
to the expre.'-sions wliicli l;c !i .d nsi d, in 
reprobating the liceniio.!‘‘MC''s ot these 
youths as connected wil!i known and ic- 
peati'd. act.s of aggravatid insubordination 
and iiisurrcciioii ! A!1 otlier words he to- 
tally disclaimed ! How could If be sup- 
posed, that he meant to inijnitc to these, 
mere lads, whom he hail heen charged 
with recommending to the rod, “ victw of 
“ a peculhn'ly nhawhnvd und licentioos 
“ naUfrc nor could he. have imagined, 
that the words which he actually did use, 
could have been applied by aiiV body in 
tbe sense staled by the hon. and leaincd 
gciitleuian. The seiitimcuis attributed to 
him in 77ie Times newspaper, the paper 
in question, he was ready to adopt and 
to rc-as&crt, but he cballciigcd and defied 
tlie learned geiitlemau to shew, in ^hat, 
or any otheu newspaper, the words tvhicli 
he had quoted tis coming from him (Mr. 
d.)» or 'Miy otlier i^ords having the lea-t 
tendency to the consiriicliou mil un.m 
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them by the learned gentleman. [Mr. 
Jack.son then read a .series of extracts 
ftoni Ttmes, to shew how ditferent 
the word.s which lie really used were fioiii 
those which ha<l been asciibcd to hiin.J 
Tlie present quiet state of the college 
(Mr. Jacii'on observed), had been mucli 
insist«;(] on. as a reason against inquiry. 
It seemed no longer to be denied, that, 
during tlie last seven or eight years, se- 
▼eral violent insurrections had broken 
out ; yet it was now objected that any 
inquiry .should take place as to their 
cau.se, becau.se things \vt;ie at present 
tolerably calm ; but he would put it 
every dispa.s.sionate and sensible man, if 
he wi.shed to institute a fair, candid and 
impartial iiujuiry, whether he would 
chiisc a moiiient of caliniicss and quiet, 
or of fury and outrage, for tliat purpo.'^e ? 
Surely, the proper period for an inquiry 
of thi.s kind was when heat and irritation 
had subsideil. But the proprietor.^, who 
brought forward this motion, were ac- 
cused of inconsistency in not having pro- 
posed inquiry on former occasions of in- 
subordination and tumult. Now, if there 
was any blame in this apparent negligence, 
it was the fault of the directors tliem- 
flelve.s, wlio deluded the proprietors into 
a belief, that all wa.s going on well. As 
a proof of thi.s, in the year 1810, when 
there was a very serious insurrection, the 
directors reported the Hattcring progres.'* 
of the students. 'J'lic proprictois took 
their w'ord, and believed tlicir assurance, 
that the college was going on in the most 
satisfactoiy manner, though it was now 
acknowledged, that the practice of in- 
surrection had begun so early a.s 180‘.>. 
In the year 1812, not \. ilbhianding, tlieie 
was, a.s it now apjieaiTd, ai.oiher insur- 
rection ; they again reported their saii^- 
faclion as lo the state of the eollege. Jii 
181:5, a similar repoit was luadf, and all 
then was Impelul and propitious! and 
yet, ill the year 1815, (to pas.s o\er iii- 
leruiediatc minor rehellions), another 
war broke ouf, rranseentliiig all the for- 
mer ones for outiage and violence : and. 
Jet it be recollected, that tlii.s was after all 
those law's, which the professors had re- 
ouired to iimke the college perfect, had 
been enacted ; after every tiling had bet n 
done to arm tliein with power to remedy 
such abuses as had formerly ari.sen, us 
they insisted, fioin their own want of 
authority. Was it to be believed, with- 
out a conviction of something being ra- 
dically wrong in the system, that a year 
and a half after those severe statutes of 
expulsion had become law, and after the 
professors had b(*en armed with all the 
plenitude of authority which they could 
desire, the greatest insurrection of all 
others biokc out} This the court had 
heard from the directors thewt^clvcs. Was 
he not then warranted in saying, that 


there was just cause for uiiea.sincss and 
was it to t)c argued, tliut hccau.se tlie col- 
lege w’as now in a state of quietness, that 
inquiry .should not take place .’ True 
wisdom, he thought, would invc.otigate 
the cau.ses of past grievances iu order to 
provide reincdie.s against future evils. He 
had moie particularly noticed (Mr. Jack - 
son said), this unfortunate part of the 
case, because it liaii been so loudly as- 
serted, that the motion for inquiry was 
founded in misrepresentation, ana that 
it.** authors had not u fact to stand up«ti. 
He was astoiii.shed that any man could 
gravely .state, that the facts which he as- 
serted were of doubtful existence, or that 
they had not been proved. They were 
proved to dcinonstratiuii ; he had taken 
them from souices of the highest au- 
thority, and they sustained his chargefj to 
the vi l y letter. He had not derived them 
from secret iiitormation, hut from the au- 
thentic records of the court of dircctois, 
upon referring lo which, it would ap- 
pear, that there were no less than one 
hundred and twelve young men found 
guilty, as participators in the ditferent 
riots which Imd taken place ; and yet, 
iiotwitli.stiinding these 1 ml i.*«pu table facta, 
an lion, ex- director, on the iii'-t day ot 
the debate, had termed their a.5sertioii, 
** a ti.‘*‘<iic of niisrepie.seiitation, exag- 
“ gcrarioii, and unfair stateinent.” Such 
had been the bold contradictions of those 
who opposed tlu* present molioii, nrili! an 
aceiimulalioii of similar cia umstances 
.H'enied to lime overwhelnii'd them, and 
left no means of deft nee, but lo ex- 
tenuate what they could no lunger deny. 
Acquainted, a.s he had become, with the 
exi^Jlciice of the tact.s in question, he 
.'-hoiild h.'ive been losing ‘^ight of his dutj, 
.ts a mcijibcr of tliat corporation, if he 
had not brought forw'ard a proposition 
for inquiry into the causes of such out- 
rageous and uiifortiiiiate proceecliiig.s. It 
had been said, that the re.solution whirl 
he (Mr. Jackson) had proposed, was, in 
fact, eondcniiialoryof the college. Really, 
geiiticiiicu betrayed an extraordiiiai 7 de- 
gree of apprelien.sioh Oil the subject, witb- 
out its oceuiringto them, that this dread 
of iuve.‘'iigation was half confessing the 
facts- charged. 'J'hcy affected t6 say, that 
he had made out no case for iii\)uiry. The 
question which he would put to any man 
of honor acquainted with the subject, 
was, bad' this college answered the pur- 
po.sc*« intended ? If the answer were pes, 
he hud a right to demand some proof? 
The gentlemen on the other side had* 
drawn a iSuhlimc picture of w'hat the col- 
lege was meant to be, and what it* 
shoiihl bo, and how happily it was con- 
trived, for the appropriate educatior^ 
which had been so much talked of ; but 
they ha»l been veiy shy and cautious iii 
descanting upon what it really was^ and 
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liow it had turned out ! — If it had aiisucr- 
cd the cud, the directors), upon the ques- 
tion being referred to tlicm as he pro- 
posed, would say so ; if, after due inquiry, 
they should find themselves warranted in 
sucJi a declaration to the public ; but they 
would in that case contradict Air. Mal- 
thas, who, in his pamphlet, admitted 
that it had not answered, and that he 
doubted if it ever would; and ho (Mr. J.) 
was convinced, that if all parties spoke 
as they thought, they would agree with 
Mr. Malthusiii tliat doubt; such, indeed, 
was his opinion of the eaiidour of that 
gentleiiian, that he declined, he would 
leave the (piestioii to the issue of what 
he would say, if left to him as a private 
gentleman to declare, ii|Mm his veiaoity, 
if the institiuioii had answered, or was 
likely so to do ? Mr. Alultliiis was a man 
of honor find a scholar ; and, though 
there havl been some feelingsof iriitatioii 
upon this subject, yet great allowaiicoM 
ought to be made for the impulses of the 
moiuent, and for the situation in which 
that gentleiiiiiii had been |ilaecd. It w.ts 
very utijust in his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. liuptv^ to treat his argument as if 
he had been running down the professors ; 
iioibing was farther from his thoughts, 
and he hoped the court would do him the 
justice to lecollcct, that he had suggested, 
ill case of its lieiiig ultimately thought 
wore expedient to leave the education of 
their writers to the free choice of their 
own parents, that the preneiit professors 
should beappoiiitcd tliccxamiuiiigmasters. 
It was unjust, therefore, to impute to 
him any intention of detracting from (he 
characters and qualifications of these 
learned gentlemen, nay, he had gone 
further, and said, that if the court of 
directors had induced any man of letters 
to leave his academic walk, in order to 
become a professor in this institution, 
Under the idea of its permaiieucy, they 
ought to indemnify him against the con- 
sequences of changing ilieir jilaii. How 
little ground was there llicn to charge 
him with .seeking to injure men for whom 
he had recommended provision, or ho- 
norable employ. It might he asked of 
him, why he had not submitted some 
specific proiwsition to the couit rather 
tiidii a general one of inquiry into the 
subject? To this he answered, it was 
impossible to please every body, and tiiat 
he thought inquiry the most eligible mode 
in the first instance. An hon. geiitlciiiaii 
(Mr. Pattison) had said, that this was 
throwing the apple of discord amongst 
the directors, who were known to differ 
very much upon the subject of the college. 
/Phis, be (Mr. J.) mast say, was no 
reason why the proprietors should not be 
informed of the sentiments of their ex- 
ecutive body ; and the hon. gentleman 
iuust pardon him for observing, that it 


was not a business like olijection, that 
a known difference of opinion should pre- 
vent discussion— it in fact made it more 
obligatory. 

The same hon. director had said that, 
** too many cooks spoil the broth,'* ami 
applying that obsciTation to the college 
mauagement, he had told them that he 
always avoiiied being one of those cooks ; 
the hon. director would, therefore, allow 
him to say, that under such eirenm- 
stiuices, it might happen very iiatuially, 
that he was ignorant of the ingredients of 
that .s) stem, into which he iievertlieics.s 
opposed inquiry I Had liie lion, director 
condescended to have becoiiie one of the 
cooks, and to have assi.-ted in mixing 
up the me.ss, it might pcrh.qis have conic 
out less of a farrago, and done tlic cooks 
moil* credit. 

Mr. Jitrho/i ^ai(l, he admit ted that the 
change from a seminary to an university, 
was a mutter vvliich the general court 
had no right to charge a suiTept tious 
proceeding ; it had regularly passed the 
forms of tlieeouit, the |)apeis had been 
cursoiily read, and If the proprietors 
did not choose to debate the proposition 
it was their own fault. I’hc single point 
for consideration was, vvlictlicr as a col- 
lege or a school the institution had Jin- 
svvered its end ? After ten years of ex- 
perience, iiiiivcrsal opinion pronouncccl 
that it had not, and sure he was that if 
the hon. ex-director, Mr. Clraiit, could 
have foreseen the unlortnnate and dis- 
graceful consequences which have llowcd 
from this establishment, he woiv^il hhvc 
been the hist man to give it his coiiiite- 
naiice. 

An lion. gent. (Mr. I'reslifield) hud told 
him that lie should be niiiidfiil of the 
deep responsibility he had incurred, in 
fevering the minds of the students, by 
ilic agitation of this subject; hut he 
begged leave in liis turn to remind that 
hon. gentleman, that he himself incurred 
a much gi eater responsibility by the vote 
he should give this day : for if that lion, 
gentleman should give ids vote from mere 
cumplaisaiiei: to the court of directors, 
ill defiance of all (he evidence which 
had been brought forward, in defiance of 
truth and common sense, and he must 
add, in opposition to hi.s own conscience, 
for he had admitted the facts, be would 
be deeply respon.siblc before God and hi» 
country for every future evil, aud for the 
fiitc of every youth whose morals should 
hereafter be tainted by the continuance 
of those iiTCgularities and disorders, 
which had awakened public attention, 
or whose hopes and fortune should be 
destroyed by the exet'iitioii of those sta- 
tutes whicli had been .so pmperly repro- 
bated in the course of this discussion, 
as well as for every father's heart which 
might be broken in conscaiicnco of tlio 
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tiiiii of liis child’ He (Mr. .Tacksmi), 
iii.si.stcd tliut the hoii. geiitlemau would 
be awfully responsible, if by his vote he 
prevented* inquiry; in which case he 
would have infinitely more to answer 
for than tho-'C who brouRht the matter 
fonvard. It W’as reniai Uable that the 
hon. genlleman, as well as some of the 
directors, who meant like him to vote 
against inqiiiiy had in effect spokeu for 
if, and proved how necessary it was. 
One hon. director near him (Mr. Bo- 
sanquet) had shown upon the most coii- 
viiieing grounds, that inquiry was im- 
peratively necessary. Another hon. di- 
rector, who spoke afterwards, had 
thioughout the whole of his speech ar- 
raigned the institution, and liad point 
blank, eontiadictejl and reluted the hon. 
ex-direetor, Mr. (iiaiit, who had ap- 
pealed to him a^ having been eliairmun 
at the time, with respect to the original 
plan of the institution having been that 
of a seminary and not (»f a university or 
college. Indeed, he (Mr. .lackson) Wiis 
at a loss to imagine how the lion, dircc- 
tor’.s colleagues could avoid supporting 
him ill those measures, which he so lau- 
dably pointed out for the reformation of 
the college ; let them adopt the .sugges- 
tions of that hon. director, and bring 
back the institution to its original sim- 
plicity of plan ; let those evils which had 
been .so feelingly observed upon be ac- 
l:uo\vle(lged and corrected, and be would 
forego for tlie present that inquiry which 
the formidable phalanx of learned pro- 
fi'S'ors had set. themselves in such 
array against ; but while the college 
coi finued upon its present plan, was it 
loo much to ask that its infirniities 
.should be considered ? One hon. direc- 
tor liad justly remarked upon the ab- 
surdity of its laws. Another had ad- 
iiiiitcd that the whole history of the 
college had been one of mi.sfortunc, 
nod another had acknowledged that ten, 
i'leveu, twenty, and even thirty-three 
.students laid been declared guilty at a 
time ill their dilfcreiit insurrections! — 
Was it iheri to be repeated too much, 
under such admissions to ask for in- 
quiry, and to ascertain, whether there 
were not something radically wrong in 
this ill-fated institution, and whether 
one of the causes of its misfortune did 
uot arise from a eircoimstancc which 
Mr. Malthus had incidentally touched 
upon, namely the attempt against aU 
c-tpcriencc and knowledge of liuindn 
nature, suddenly to change boys of 4ix- 
tien iuto men of twenty } 

It was therefore that lie asked the 
court of directors to look at the moral 
and political amsequcnccs of this esta- 
blishment and its law ; and lie conjured 
them by every regard which they had 
for the iuterests of the Company, to 


consider these points matureljr, and an- 
swer them fairly. 

His third proposition, for recommend- 
ing the directors to consider whether a 
school of an higher order might not be 
preferable to a college, was to draw tlieir 
atfeiition to an establishment, if any 
public establishment were now thought 
necessary, more suited to the years ol 
the pupils. When be talked of con- 
trol, he by no means meant that the 
discipline of the rod should be applied to 
the students ; it was not he that .suggest- 
ed this sort of treatment, and he was 
siirpiiscd that any observation of hi$: 
should have been tortured for the pur- 
pose of imputing to him .so unworthy a 
purpose. No man of liberal or gentlc- 
iiiaiily feeling could jiropose that tlie.^-e 
youths of sixteen or seventeen, svere tc» 
be treated like children and wliipt into 
hclidviour. It was not himself nor his 
lioiiorahle friends about him ; but it 
was those who eould so lower them- 
selves as to assert it, who were disgraced 
by the suggestion. 

He had moved the fourth reduction, 
because he wished to have the opinion 
of the court of directors decidedly on 
the question of vompelltn!* parents to 
send their children to this college. In 
vain might they attempt to juistponeat j 
the proprietors would never rest until it 
was decided. Many highly resjiectable 
persons had thrown out hints of their 
intention to bring it forward. If they 
did not, he hoped that a sense of the 
Company’s own character would induce 
the directors to do it. It had been truly 
said, that it seemed to be the object of 
the court of directois, to change the 
whole order of the senicc ; an observa- 
tion which induced his hon. friend (Mr. 
Kiiinaird) to take up the idea of the 
students bi'iiig but half Englishmen : 
and certainly it seemed to him (Mr. 
Jackson) that the present plan was to 
make them Indians before their time. 
He (Mr. Jackson) would have them 
brought up in a manner suitable to the 
importfint functions which they were 
likely to be called on to discharge, by 
intercourse with their seniors, and some 
mixture in society, and let their minds 
be matiu'ed and ripened into manly sen- 
timents by manly association before they 
were launched upon the theatre of the 
world. If Mr. Stirling with his abilities, 
at the age of twenty-two, was fit to be a 
judge and a magistrate, such an instance 
must he rare. He (Mr. Jackson), had 
only to say, that it behoved the court of 
directors to guard against the mischiefs 
into which, they were likely to fall, by 
this rage for ap^inting very young men, 
just escaped from their tutors, to sit as 
arbiters on millions of tbeir Asiatic sub- 
jects. He (Mr. Jackson) knew what it 
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was to be a jud(|[e and magistrate : and 
had felt how awful and solemn was the 
duty of deciding upon the liberty, clia- 
racter, and peace, of his fellow creatures. 
A trust such as this was too sacred, to 
be placed in the hands of unfledged 
youths, however high their attainments 
might be, in the estiination of those by 
whom they were appointed. No man 
was fit for the judgment seat, who had 
not to a certain degree, a knowledge of 
the world, which the present system ab- 
solutely precluded. Mr. Jackson urged 
the necessity, therefore, of establishing 
some standard by vvhicii the capiicity and 
aeeomplibhmcnts of the civil servants of 
the Company slionld be estimated. He 
intreated the court of directors to hirii 
their attention to tin's nio.tt important 
point, and consider whether it would not 
be expedient to leave the education of the 
young men to tiie care of their parents, 
who themselves could prepare them for 
the vviirld, provided a literary standard 
should he hxt as he had suggested. This 
brought him to the question of a test, 
to which so much dilllculty liad been im- 
puted by those who forgot that the Com- 
pany's service was, in many respects, 
governed hy tests^ the ellicacy of which 
liad been deinonstratc<l hv tlu' most une- 
quivocal evidence; but lie would give 
the court one high authority fur shevving 
why a test as to attainments would he 
an e.\pedient measure, and that authority 
was Mr. Maltlms himself, who said that 
if the college was not to be continued, 
he would rather that the young men 
should be sent to some public school until 
the age of seventeen, and then that they 
should undergo a strict examination in 
their classical learning, and all other 
necessary branches of useful and polite 
literature. A part of Mr. Malthus's 
pamphlet w'ent directly to shew tlie elli- 
ciicy of such a lest. 

As to Ills last point, it appeared to him 
to ba one highly deserving the considera- 
tion of the Company in its present cir- 
cuinstaDccs. Namely, that if the court 
of directors slionld 1^ of opinion, after 
due inquiry, that llie present system of 
educating their servants might be ex- 
changed for a better one; whether in 
that case an opportunity did nut pre- 
sent itself of effecting an immediate sav- 
ing of about twenty thousand pounds 
per annum ? The military school at Ad- 
disrombe, Mr. Jackson observed, was 
about to be enlarged and repaired, at an 
expense of at least 2U,000, to adopt it 
for the purposes intended. Should they, 
then, be of opinion, that the (tarents and 
friends of the students ought to have 
the control of their education, the 
j£100,(^0 which had been laid out upon 
Haileybury College would not be thrown 
away; as there would tliou be a place 


ready, and most happily suitable, for 
the reception of the Company's militaiy 
students. Let it not be said, however, 
that because lie argued that the yontlis 
intended for the civil service, ought not 
to associate exclusively witli each other 
aceordiiig to the present system, tliat, 
therefore, he wished the military stu- 
dents should be brouglit up separalely, 
and according to parental discretion. 
No inference of that kind could he 
drawn from the reasoning wiiich he had 
used. The circumstances ami sitnation 
of the military students were ijnite diiTe- 
rent from those of the civil seivice ; the 
course of their education was different ; 
the age at which they went to the college 
was different, and in military ex(‘i*eisc 
they must necessarily act together. Tlie 
hon. c.\-flireclor had asknl him, how 
the qualificatinns of young men could 
be aseeriained by :i lest or standard ? 
He answered that the hon. ex-director 
had only to turn his eyes to Addiscombe, 
and sec tliat principle successfully carried 
into effect. There was an examining 
professor appointed, upon whoso jndg< 
incut the merits and the destination of 
the young men were decided at Addin- 
combe, tlic principal or head master 
was Doctor Andrew, a man of distin- 
guished learning and abilities. The ma- 
thematical examiner was Colonel Mudge, 
a gentleman eminently qualified for the 
discharge of such a duty ; and when 
this respectable officer visited them, he 
went through tlie examination of the 
students in a manner highly hencficial to 
the institution. Young men knowing 
that they must be prepared for sucli an 
ordeal, felt a stinuilus to qualify thern- 
sJlves for that |»nr|n)se. Dr. Andrew 
did not content liimiielf with fornial and 
periodical leetnres, hut lie gave up a!n)o<i| 
the whole of his time with a degree of 
spirit and earnestness, tliat did honor 
to himself as well as to the seminary, 
and thus with tlie able assistance of 
Colonel Mudge, the examining professor, 
tlie Company found every thing they 
could desire in their pupils, whose pro- 
gression and accomplislimeuts had e.\eited 
and deserved admiration. Here then 
was an example for the directors to 
pursue with respect to their civil servants, 
llicy had a practical model before them 
to imitate, and he was persuaded if a 
test were adopted for their civil ser- 
vants, it would as fully answer the 
purpose. The hon. ex-director, Mk. 
Grant, had said, I'his may be all very 
well, but one examinal ion will uot do.” 
Who had talked of one examination ? 
If ten or twenty were necessary they 
should be gone though ; but let them 
be examined upon the same principle as 
at Addiscojnbe, and the effect would be 
the same. 
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This (Mr, Jackson observed) brought 
him to the concluding coubideratiou, 
namely had he, or had he not, made 
out a fair and honest ground tor inquiry 
into the state of their college ? It had 
been said by bis opponents, that he had 
made out no suhstaniial case; that he 
had, in lact, sliown nothing upon which 
the court could eiiiertain the pn>po'ition 
for inquiry, lie put it to gentlemen 
whether they seriouhly meant to say, 
that he had made out no case ? What! 
live general iiisunvetions acknowledged 
by his Uon. and learned friend, Mr. 
liiipey — detailed by Mr. Malthns — ad- 
mitted by the lion, ex-director — and de- 
plored by every man in tlie court, and 
110 case ! ! ! Tin? last ot these insnr- 
rcctioii.s being ot a nature so formidable, 
that it was m cessary to call in the iii- 
teference of the police and of the magis- 
tracy ; on tliat occasion, be understood 
tticrc had been no le.ss than from forty to 
fifty constables sent to the college from 
the town and iieigliboui I ukkI of Hert- 
ford! An lion, friend of bis (Mr. 
Lownde**), wlio bad vi.sited the college, 
wa.s shewn the s[»ot where the .students 
bad (0111 down the staircase and forced 
out tlw iron bars ; and also ihe place 
where tlie shot wliieh had been fired at 
the professors, had perfiuMted ! Ho 
could not but admire tl'.e eriurage, which, 
knowing < f the.se civcuinstance.*j, could 
say there was no case ! He would, iio\v- 
e\er, read some of the directors* own 
procecilings in eonfiniiation of that case, 
Arhich, he insisted, liad already been 
made out sullieiently to satisfy the ino'^t 
.sceptical mind ; it happened, be iiad al- 
most said providentially, but certainly 
most fortunately for bis side of the 
question, that the court had got pos- 
ficssion of two or three docuimuits, coii- 
firiiiiiig the whole of liis slateiueuts. 
Wa.s it not insulting the court, to be 
told, that no case bad been made out, 
by those very persons who liad Ikcii the 
means of keeping back tlie papers, which 
they must knoAv w'ould have establi.slied 
the case in the first instance ? With what 
face could tliey charge the author.s of 
the present motion, Avith preferring un- 
founded accusations, wlic*n they them- 
selves withheld the evidence upon which 
those accusations could be sustained? 
'I’ll ey had, hoAvcver, betrayed themselves 
into some cxtriioulinaiy adinis.sions, 
and liad, accidentally. Jet out the most 
decisive proof of those charges which 
they had atfected to deny. It had hap- 
pened ill the course of this discussion, 
to suit the purimses of the other side 
to refer to certain of the withheld pa- 
pers ; this, of course, immediately com- 
municated to the proprietors a more 
gexicml right of reference, a circum- 
ftance they were not aware of j the coii- 


sequeuce of which had been the disco- 
very of two public addresses to the stit- 
deiits, which absolutely and literally 
confirmed all that had been .said on his 
side of the court. 

Before, hoivevcr, he read those papers, 
he would beg leave to call to their recol- 
lection tlie manner in Avhich himself, 
and ids lion, friend, had been treated 
with rt'gaid lo their statement of facts 
re«.peetjng the college. His hoii. and 
leained friend, Mr. K. Grant, had ex- 
chiinied ill great sublimity of style, ** If 
you think the facts staled erroneous, re- 
tract tliem : if you believe tlieiii, have 
the ju-siice to prove tiiem : ihe college 
has tliat vi<ght, which, accoiding to the 
nile.s of law and eternal justice, belongs 
lo all men, either to be proved guilty or 
to be acquitted if innocent.” His hoii. 
and learned friend, Mr. Impey, had 
feriiicd their whole statement “ a fabu- 
lous history,’* a series of caliiiunipus mis- 
representations, Avhicli stood falsified, and 
“ compleldy evntradirted by the lion, 
ox-director ;’* while the hoii ex-director 
himself, Mr. Giiiiit, had in terms of un- 
sparing censure, charged his (Mr. Iinpey’s) 
speech, as ** one tissue of mi.srepre.'-eii- 
tation,” and after liaving applauded ilic 
conduct of the preceding court, for refus- 
ing all the papers, luul boldly cliHllcnged 
tbini to a proof of facts. It miglit be 
rcniembered that the bon. ex -director, 
wa.s particularly severe on liis hoii. friend, 
Mr. Hume, for liaving said in a former 
debate, according to a lleAA^« 5 paper quoted 
liy the boil, director, that these; young 
gentlemen bad, l>y ibcir insurrectionary 
inoA eluents, “ disgraced the Company, 
the college, and ibeir countiy.” — Who 
that recollected these sayings aaouIU hear 
Avithout surprise, this very functionary, 
(he hon. ex diiector, Avhen lie w«s cliair- 
maii, deploring the laiiieiiiable facts in 
question, and tliat in ilic very terms for 
the ii.«c of which he had reviled his hon. 
friend, almost beyond the license of de- 
bate? In one of tliese discovered papers, 
as he might call them, was found an offi- 
cial report of an address from the then 
chairman, Charles Grant, K.sq. to the 
college, in December, 1815 , from which 
he would read a short extract, it was in 
the third person, and as folio w.s — “ he 
then proceeded to touch., but as he said, 
with very different feelings, on another 
topic, one on which he rather wished to 
express his regret, than to dwell at that 
time with any severity. Here the hon. 
chairman adverted to those unhappy stu- 
dents who had, as he remarked, exclud- 
ed themselves from the benefit of the 
institution, by outrages , not only 
gentlemanly^ and unprovoked, but un- 
manly and unworthy of the British cAri- 
racter,*' 

Tliey Jkaif brought disgrace on them- 
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.^elves^ and their connections, and dis* 
aedit on the college 
Mr. «/(rci&jon'6uid, that, after this, he 
thought it would require some nerve f(»r 
the lion, cx-director to vote for tlie 
previous question, on the ground of no 
Ciise fur inquiry having been made out% 

But was this a solitary iustaiice of their 
own admission ? So far from it, he 
tliought rli.it, instead of arraigning his 
speecii, a* ‘‘ a tissue of inrsiepresenta- 
ttOTi,” ilic hou. director would have 
sihovvii mote trutii and candour, if he 
had udm ited the history of the college 
to ha\e been “ one tissue of insnirec- 
tions,*’ for such it would appear to have 
been upon the auilioiity of anotlicr of 
their functionaries, according to the offi- 
cial stutement of an address delivered by 
]Mr. Kdward l*arry, to the college in IH12, 
upon its repot ts of the 27th December 
IHll, and the 3d June 1812, which rati 
in the following terms. “ He commenc- 
ed by observing, that in tl.e ahS'Cnee of 
the lion, cliairinan and deputy, wiio weic 
prevented fioni attending on this occa- 
sion by \cry important busines.s, it fell 
to bis lot to address tlieni ; he expressed 
his concern at seeing so many vacant seats 
before him [their laic occupants having 
been ex[n!lledj; lamenting in fe.ding terms, 
the causes by which they weie uetasioued, 
he sucees.'^fully combated the false no- 
tions of honor entertained by the stu- 
dents, ill concealing the names of tho^e 
who had been guilty of the most flagrant 
and wijastifiahle ontraget, and whose 
conduct was rcntkTcd worse by endea- 
vouring t.) involve those who otherwise 
were not concerned ; no <a.ssociat ion, he 
ob'^erved, could he consistent with the 
laws of God or man, uhosc basis is not 
founded in virtue.'* 

These speeches were undoubtedly cre- 
ditable to the hon. director, who had 
delivered them ; hut, he submitted, it was 
not for the same persons to question 
the existence of those facts, which they 
had thus so feelingly deplored. If fur- 
ther proof were wanted of the licentious 
and insubordinate conduct of the stu- 
dents, and of the injustice of the lion, 
ex-director, in impeaching the integrity 
and veracity of tlie statements which 
had been made, it would be found in 
the official reports of the college council 
themselves. In their report of tlie IBrh 
December IBl.**, they intimate tliat had 
the then term closed on the hth of No- 
vember, instead of the usual period, 
about six weeks later, they could for 
once have reported a quiet term ; their 
language upon the occasion pretty well 
shewed, the sort of terms which had 
preceded that in question. They say, 
with regard to the former, meaning 
fhe point of discipline, if the teim had 


closed on the 5th of November last, the 
council would have been justified in pre* 
senting to the committee a very favour- 
able re|)Ort. Never had there been so 
little of tliat childish spirit and disorder 
which had so often been found the fore- 
runner of serious disturbances ; the prac- 
tice of .*iIiooting and driving had been 
vigilantly cliccked, elandestine excursions 
to London had been so carefully watched, 
that scarcely a single instance can have 
escaped detection and punishment— -there 
had been little or no complaint of riotous 
conduct in the neighbourhood — drinking 
at i/tnv, or similar irreguluritics, at the 
same time it had been the study of the 
authorities to administer the discipline 
without causing irritation, and the ab- 
sence of all personal insult to any one 
of them during the late scenes, iiitiy 
prove that iheir endeavours were not 
iiii.^successfnl.’* Now, he would a.sk, 
had there been a .'single cliaige against 
the college which was not more than 
admitted in these reports, by the two 
hon. directors, and by Hie college coun- 
cil, and in terms much more approach- 
ing to “ unmannered invective and 
abuse,” than any thing which he had 
heard from any other quarter? If was a. 
powerful monysyllabie ; even this account 
WHS ,nli that the college council could 
have given. “ If the term had closed 
on the mil November,” but after the 5th 
November came that most daring of all 
their insurrections, when the staircases 
were pulled down, professors fired at, 
servants wounded, a possce of consta- 
bles called in, and the inagisiracy ap- 
pealed to, as had been formerly stated. 

Why then, with what pretensions to 
ju.stice and cnadoiir would any man re- 
prove his lioiiorablc friend (Mr. Hume], 
for saying that these young men had dis- 
giacetl tlic Bririsli character, or their 
iwvii — when liis great repiovcr, the hon. 
ex-dii'cctor himself, who then acted as 
the cliairinan, could not help in the !ti- 
digiiant language xvhich had just been 
n*ad, acknowledging the lamentable state, 
and tiic inauspicious appearance which 
the cuitege pix'sented? Was it possible 
for any intelligent person that kimv 
that his (Mr. Jackson's) proposition was 
only for one inquiry, to doubt that he 
had laid befoie the court fair and sub* 
stantial grounds for it? No man, as he 
thought, of an independent mind, could 
hesitate for a moment, under such cir- 
cumstances, in giving his as.sent to a se- 
rious and general investigation of the 
causes of their disappointment, respect- 
ing flic college ; the wdiole history of 
which lia>l been so sedulously kept from 
the knowledge of the pi-oprietors; the 
directors had thought proper to report 
annually that all was well, though it now 
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lunied out that from the year IBOR or 
1B09, there had not been nn interval of 
any length, free from these disgraeefnl 
aud violent proeeedings. 

As to th? literary character of the 
institution, it had been boldly said, on 
the other sitle, that nothing could be 
more satisfactory, and that the litera- 
ture of the ctillego had been almost 
every thing that could be wislic!!. Now 
to his judguient nothing could he more 
unsatisfiictory or liuin hinting than the 
last college report, which eoinpriscdlhe 
minutes of the college of Dcccniher 18ir> 
and May 1816, the former h, egging that 
those writers, whose terms were finish- 
ed, might not he refused proceeding to 
India, on aceomit of their not being 
aide to pass their examination in the 
oriental languages, the test of which 
was by a rule of this college, made as 
humble as possible ; while the latter of 
those papers unfolded a lamentable de- 
gree of retrogression in European litcra- 
inre, assTigning as the reason, that those 
important personages, the students, had 
wot ajjpreriatvd European literature so 
highly as they fonm i iy did ; bat ofteriug 
as a rousolatiou to tlio pro[rrictors, to 
M'hoin tlie iiKstiiutioii had then cost 
jfi200,000, “ that the instances had been 
very rare of an ahandonmerit of all lite- 
rary applicnti.'m.” What now became of 
the hot!. (A-dircctoi’s fiivourite term of 
appropriate edneatien,” sucli as no 
existing establishment in Great ihilaiu, 
whether college, seminary, or seliool, 
aliordor] ! As some apology for this awk- 
ward story (if the oriental test, the bon. 
ex-director (Mr. Grant), h:wl rontended 
that it never was in tlie couteiupUuion of 
the founders of this plan, that the t>rien- 
tal language should be a material fealuic 
of education in this college . u'ld yet it 
was very extraordinary that in the rejiort 
©f the year IROa, delivered hy the eullege 
eoiuuiittco, the same lion, gentlrman who 
was one of that committee, and the 
presumed framer of the rejiort, had 
pointed out l^ie immense advantage which 
llic French service had derived from 
their servants and officers possessing a 
Inovvledge of the Oriental languages; 
observing, that it \va.s woU-knowii that 
there were men at Paris, who could con- 
verse ilnently in the Persian and the 
other languages of the East. The hon. 
ex-directur then proceeding In this his 
zeport, to invite the Company todmitatc 
the example of the French, which gave 
lliem such facilities in transactions with 
the Oriental world, and further contend- 
ing that even their China writers should 
he thus Orientally accomplished I Now he 
^Mr. Jackson) would give the hon. ex- 
divector every thing he desired. He would 
suppose, as the lion, ex-director had 
said at the last courts that the Oriental 


languages were merely an incidental aud 
not an essential object ; but if that were 
so, lie would ask upon what pretence 
did the hon. ex-dircctor join the other 
day ill fixing the Company with an addi- 
tional Oriental professor, at an expense 
of per anmiin, for the puiposeof 
more clTcctunlly teaching that language 
whicli was now said to he non-essential? 
Concciliug, however, to the lion, ex-di- 
rector, that the Oriental languages were 
iion-essciitial, the court had a right to 
presume that everything i elating to Eu^ 
ropeun literature must be iinperfectimi I 
Tiie court had heard what was the pro- 
gioss of tlie students in tliat respect. 
The repoi t of the ill-success of European 
literature was hut nine months old ; and 
after penisiug that, could any man who 
read Mr. Malthiis’s ingenuous acknow- 
lejlgcnicnt, doubt that any of the public 
universities or higher seminaries of tills 
country, were capable of impattiug a-s 
good an education as any that coiihl be 
given at this anomalous institution ? 
Would any man say, after such evi deuce 
as this, that tlie litcraiy character of 
the college was such as could hear the 
test of impartial inquiry } It was hardly 
necessar) for him to trouble the court 
with reading the speech of the present 
chairman, which followed tliis siugiihu* 
K'port, it had evidently been composed 
pieviou^ly to his setting olT for lleitford, 
in the expectation of a very ciitfertiit ac- 
count from the college council ; con- 
seqiitMitly, its hyperbolical compliments 
read as the most biting sarcasms ! It 
was, however, a gemnous hlunder, and 
proceeded from a man with too kind a 
heart to luive mean i oilierwi-se than hs- 
peetfully to the piofessois, aud afiection- 
at ely to the. boys. Happily, after all the 
lOKstance which had been made to his 
lion friends (Mr. llumeV'' demands for 
papoi-s and inrorniation, the couit had 
at last (‘onie at the real tacts of the case ; 
these three p.ii>ers were now befoic them 
as public documents ; and, the court .so 
po.sscssiug them, lie would .say boldly, 
tl:at the directors ** must tear the seal 
from ofl’ the bond," befoie they could 
say, that he had not made out a case of 
lion-proficicncy hi literary attainments, 
with a most lamentable want of moral 
discipline ! Indeed, the hon. ex-directov*s 
speech, as well as that of his hon. re- 
lative, had consisted almost wholly of 
what their virtuous minds meant, that 
the college should have been what it 
might, and what they admitted it oiightr 
toi have been ; luit, as to wfiat it really 
had been, all was, in the first instance, 
concealment aud suppression of papers, 
and now an acknowledged dread of inquiry. 
Not one meagre official Europeaii document 
had been pr^uced affirmative of the cha- 
racter of the college; ou the cqptEary, 
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the hon. cx-dii-ector had, in his despair, 
iuToked tcstinumials from India, and 
quotod a dispatch of several ycais Itack 
from Lfrt*d Minto, the aniount of wlddi, 
was, tliat the youths from Hertford ro!- 
7efe had turned out \vc!l-belia\ed l.ids ; 
but all the *\siiitic arx:r)U(it>, and caicui.i- 
tioiis of literary pmfieifiiey, had been 
overturned, mid justly and snccessliilly 
ridiculed by liis hon. ainl acute friend 
(Mr. Hume), who never contented him- 
self with the surface of tilings, but, 
whose iudustiy and rcsearcli had got at 
some of the most recent aeeouuts, from 
which it appeared, even from tlei niouili 
of the governor- general, and airdtlst an 
effort to speak in flattering terms of a 
known favouiile institution, that the 
Asiatic account was, with a very few 
brilliant exceptions, if possible, more 
mortilyiiig than their own professors rc- 
|)ort. 

He would not (Mr. Jackson said) 
kmger detain the court ; all that he tvas 
anxious for w'iis, to comince tliein that 
I>c had laid fair and honest grounds for 
calling for the opinion of their directors 
on a business of so iiiuch impoi tance, as 
the virtuous and enlightened educaiiou <»f 
the youil s destined to a»lminisier tin? go- 
vernnient of India. He could not argue 
against poi^er, or help numbers heing 
brought down against him ; no person 
knew Jictter than the hon. ex-direetor 
llie afl’cet of Keeping off a division till six 
o’eloek in the afternoon, but he could d<‘- 
ieiid himself against the charge of having 
been unjust, or of having brought for- 
ward charges before the public wliieli lie 
could not make out. No man could 
answer for the sucee^‘^, or the aereptaiioii 
of his endeavours, but his conseieiH:e told 
biiB, that he was in soine degree entitled 
to the support and approbaliom of every 
iionoiahle and candid mind. 

He could not sit dow'ii (Mr. Jai*ksoti 
said) wdllioiit doingjustice to the dexlcriiy 
with wliieli the machinery of opposition 
bad been conducted on the pi-esent oet a- 
sioii ; he had tlioiight tor a long time 
that his hon. and learned friend (Mr. K. 
flraut) had seriously meant to go with 
bini every inch of the way, for an iii- 
quir}-; his learned friend had, iiitcimsof 
peculiar solemnity, challenged, invoked, 
adjured, investigation, at any time, in 
any place, and before any tribunal he 
had even claimed this as the right of the 
cxillegc, “ according to the rules of law, 
and eternal justice belonging to all men!" 
What then was his surprise at finding his 
hon. and learned friend acting in strict 
conjunction with his other learned friend 
(Mr. Impey), who had but too success- 
fully, in the first instance, argued against 
th« production of evidence ; and now 
.argued that no evidence had been pro- 


been the fashion of the debate, he must 
be permitted to observe, that his two hon. 
and learned friends rcmiinlcd him of a 
story of two gentlenicii who wlmt mucK 
in the liahit of visiting together; who 
were used prcvioiTsly to determine upon 
w'hiit topics they would introduce, and so 
ca^Jf tlicir ic.s| (Tt:vc parts in the conver- 
sation ; ilia.’, ijowever violently tlajy iniglil 
seeai to disagree, or <lcci.sivciy lefuteeaeli 
('ther, it was still with tl)e mutual nndcr- 
standing, that both should sucfeed, be- 
came both were to shine ! TlniS, while 
one of his learned friends, loudly de- 
inewiiricd inquhy, whiLhcoiild not be “ too 
.solemn, too deliberate, loo judicial, too 
extensive,” and for which he waited with 
“ almost breathless inipatienec,” an in- 
»piiry, which he saw “ could not stop 
till it reached the bar of the legislature.*' 
His leanied ally was to contend, that the 
whole affair was trivial, that, since the 
profesM)rs had obtained the additional 
authority wdiich they had contended for, 
and ousted that of the directors, all had 
been calm and gone on well ; that inquiry 
would be worse than a waste of time, 
and that, therefore, he should move “ the 
previous question, as the only mode of 
extinguishing it 1 — Now it happened, un- 
fortunately for his learned triend (Mr. 
Jmpey), iliat he, who had .so oourteoihsly 
and cooly treated the other side, as the 
iiairators of “a fabulous history, the 
whole of which had been faNilied by the 
devlurultotis of an hon. ex-direetor,** had 
shewn himself, no doubt from his other 
avocations having prevented h'ni from 
giving much attention to the subject, 
iiiu.st woefully uninfo^'med as to one of 
tlic main historical facts of the casi‘. He 
had stilted repeatedly, distinctly and con- 
fidently, that the college statutes, which 
look away the authority from the directora, 
and gave the exclasivc right of expulsion 
to file professors, had cuied all the iu- 
siirrectionaiy evils ; that, from that pe- 
riod, all had been salisfactiun and repose, 
and that it w^bukl be cvtn mischicvuua to 
disturb, by needless impiiries, tliat se- 
renity which had prevailed in the college 
since the introduction of the laws in (pies- 
tiou ; whereas, sliould his learned friend'.^ 
leisure admit of his reading even tliosb 
papers w hich weie acce.ssible to the pro- 
prietors, he woidd find, tliut, wilii all lii# 
constitutional aversion to “ fabulous his- 
tory,” he had been miserably out in hf.s 
ehroiiology; and, that the mo.st fearful of 
thcMiots, the most dating of the insur- 
rections, had taken place eomukrahbj , 
subsequent to the enactment of those laws 
whicli thus dcgiadcd the directors. A 
p<irt of that code had been a.'^signed, by 
the professors thcimrl\e.s, among the 
causes ()/ insurrection, fioni what Iiad 
been termed as to th.c students fuls'e 
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arose from tlieir hatred and abhorrence of 
the principle wliich compelled them cither 
to criminate thenisclres, or seek their 
safety by the crimination of cadi otlier. 

Now, how was his plain and siiu{ilc 
proposition foi inquiry about to be met ? 
^By the previous question ! — On what 
ground ? — Because it was said, tliut in- 
quiry and accusation were synoiiinious ! 
Humiiiating confession !—Bnt, if liis mo- 
tion were realbf accusatory, how ouglit 
accusation to lie met? by trial, or by 
flight ?— Innocence would naturally court 
discussion ; it would insist upon a dis- 
passionate appeal, by way of iiullot, to 
the absent proprietors ; to tli : hundreds 
who had left, or wlio could not attend 
the court, but wiio w’ci e now in posses- 
siouof facts 10 enahlc them to judge of 
the fitness of further investigation. On 
the other hand, what could be more sig- 
nificant of a had cause tiiun the taking 
advantage of a sleiidei majority at a late 
hour ill the day, wlien the court was 
worn down, to shun tiie impartial ordeal 
of a ballot. — llis learned friend (Mr. 
Impey) had argueii from first to last, as 
if this were solely a (picstioa ot acciisa- 
lioc 5 he* (Mr. Jackson} would admit, 
that there v/u.s something like acou>atioii 
of the colhge in its a^^grtg.itii foiin, but 
he disclaimed the idea of individual at- 
tack; he repeated, tiiat he held the pro- 
fessors in the liighr:.'! iTvorcnco and res- 
pect, and the proposition whicii he had 
suggested, with respect to u(\ opting of 
their future a.s.'jistancc, w.u dvclaratoiy 
of his confidence in them ; Ills wish and 
aim, throughout the discussion, liad been, 
to take up the abstiact question, whether 
the college had, or had not auMvcicd its 
purpose, or >vas likely so to do? — He, 
however, fully admitted, that the college 
stood accused ! theie were tiieii in court 
two ruthless impeachers of tlie whole es- 
tablishment ; persons who were at oiu e 
its accusers, its condemnatory, and its 
ucecutiouers ! He meant the mover and 
tiie seconder of the previous ijuestiou / 
IVhat ! after so many taunting challenges 
to meet upon facts, was this the issue of 
so much boasting ? this poor expedient I 
this wretched manoeuvre I to stop in- 
quiry, aud stifle investigation ! He would, 
he must put It to the experience, cind to 
the candour of the lion, cx-dircctor (Mr. 
Grant, aeu.), whether he had ever kuowii 
a question like the present, in which tiie 
constituent asked for the aid and advice 
of the constituted, met in a numner so 
unworthy the character and the dignity of 
tbeEast-India Company ? That hou. gen- 
tleman was well aware, that at that late 
hour of the day no question could be 
s«ud to be fairly submitted to the sober 
and candid judgment of the proprietors 
tiiat was not referred to them by way of 
ballot ? Wlij then did he thus exert him- 


self to pi event that appeal? He nipst 
know in his couscience, tiiat a majority 
obtained merely by the influence which 
the diiectors were known to have iu that 
court, ill which they could, as it were, 
coiuinand a certain number of votes, was 
no credit to, no triumph to the Hertford 
institution. The college might have out- 
lived the imputed purpose of the pro- 
pi ietors to pnll it down ; it might have 
outlived its own five insurrections !— It 
might have outlived the report of its own 
professors ! — It might have outlived 
(thoueli that would he diflicult), the 
pamphlet of Mr. Malthus! — It might 
have out lilted even tlie speeches of its 
advorales \ but it could not long outlive 
iheprerious question ! — ^'riiis ignominious 
flight from inquiry had ^ealed ils fate for 
ever ! (Hear ! Hear ') and consigned it 
to unfading obloquy, and never dyinir 
shame ! (Hear ! Hear !). 

The Chanman tlieii put the question ; 
and, upon a show of I.'uikIs, he declared 
the original question to he lost by a ma- 
jority. 

Upon a division being demanded, it 
took plact', and the numbers were as 
follows, e/i'. 

For tiie ni iginal quesJon .... 40 
Against ic 62 

Majority 22 

The f/itiinnnn then declared the ques- 
tiwii to he determined in the negative. 
I 'poii which, 

Mr. Lowndes expiesscd himself vvith 
some waimih, exhorring his learned friend 
to perseveie against so teeble a majority, 
assured of nnal iiiiimph, exclaiming, 
with his usual emph:i'«isof tone, 

“ Maicellus, exiled, more tiue glory 
feels, 

“ Than Cnesar, wicli a Senate at liis 
heels !” 

The Court then adjourned sine die. 


East ’India House, March 19. 

MANDAMUS P.VPERS. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East -India Stock was this day 
held at the Company's House, in Leaden- 
hall Street, which was made special, at 
the request of certain Proprietors, “ fo|r 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the Mandamus Papeis, as far as the 
same relate to the conduct of the Court 
of Directors, in resisting the Powers ex- 
ercised on that occasion by the Honor- 
able the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affaii-s of India, in adjudicating disputed 
pequiiia^ Claims, and in directing the 
application of the Company's Funds for 
^eir discharge.*' 

The Minutes of the last Court having 
been read— > 
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*VhQ Chairman (I'hos. Reid, Esq.) said, 

I hare to acquaint the court, that 
since it was made special, at the desire of 
certain proprietors, those gentlemen have 
requested, tliat the consideration of the 
question, relative to the Mandamus Pa- 
pers, sliould be postponed to a future day. 
1 wish, therefore, to apprize chose in- 
dividuals who mean to take a part in the 
discussion, that, in coiifcrmity with the 
request oft he gentlemen who were anxious 
to bring the question forward, the Court 
of Directors have put off the considera- 
tion of the subject until the 16th of 
April.” 

The clerk then read the letter of Hum- 
phry Howorth, Esq. M. P. and — Holt, 
Esq. addressed to the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman, requesting the present 
court to he made special ; and also a sub- 
sequent letter, from the same parties, de- 
siring that, under all the circumstances, 
tlie consideration of the Mandamus Pa- 
pers should be postponed to the 16th of 
April. 

'I'he Chairman. “ Wc have given no- 
tice, in the newspapers, of the contents 
of the latter communication. *1 am very 
.sorry we could not give an earlier intima- 
tion to the proprietors ; but we could not 
help ourselves, having received the coiu- 
uiunication so late, that we were prevent- 
ed from Ihivjtig it published beibre this 
morning.’* 

The consideration of the Mandamus 
Papers was then adjourned to the 16th 
of April. 

FREE TRADE OF INDIA. 

Mr. ly ceding rose tp observe, that he 
hoped he should be pcpriiiitted, before the 
whole proceedings of the day were over, 
to draw the attention of tlie court for a 
few moments to a subject that was 
nearly connected with the vital interests 
of the Company. One of his majesty's 
ministers had recently introduced a bill 
into the House ofCommon.^, for the pur- 
pose of extending the free trade of India 
to the pons of Malta and Gibraltar. — 
Without canviissing the policy of this 
measure, — whether it were questionable 
>or otherwise, in a national point of view, 
or whether the end proposed might not 
be attained by other and better means, 
which it was not then for the proprietors 
,to discuss— he felt it to be hi.<) duty to 
press on the hon. ciiairman, and the court 
of directors, the necessity of laying be- 
fore his majesty’s ministers the fairness 
and justice of removing the transit dntUs 
DOW payable on the piece goods of India 
and China, lliose duties operated strong- 
ly in favour of the foreign trader, and 
enabled, him to undersell the British mer- 
chant in foreign market, ttie noliev 


ture as evidently called for the removal of 
the transit duties ; and as ministers bad 
already, he suppo^d, submitted the bill 
to the court of directors, he wished to 
ask, whether the present was not a proper 
opimrtunity for eudeavouriug to procure a 
repeal of duties which were so decidedly 
hostile to the interests of the Company ? 

The Chairman. “ I just beg to state, 
that we consider ourselves indebted to the 
lion, proprietor for. the suggestions with 
which he lias favoured the court. Wc 
have been this morning discussing the bill $ 
and the same remarks, which the hon. 
proprietor has offered, were made by se- 
veral gentlemen in the direction, 'flie 
court of directors have this particular 
point immediately in view, with the in- 
tention of getting such remedies ppplicd 
as the occasion seems to call for. — f//ear f 
hear !) 

'Mr. Lowndes thought it was particu- 
larly imperative to attend to tins claim at 
the present inuiuent. The ici'eption with 
which the Rritisli amhassadoi to China 
had met, had struck a damp over the 
commercial part of tirs country, which 
the most elfcctiial means ought to be 
taken to dissipate. — When he considered 
the deficiency in the tea-duty, during the 
last year, he conceived that ministers 
ought to pau.se before they had recourse to 
any altciation in the Company's system, 
that was likely to occasion a still greater 
defalcation. It was iiece.s.«ary thsit mi- 
nisters should assign some rea.son for this 
deficiency, even though they themselves 
laughed at it. The reason staled was a 
very weak one ; for it was nonsense to 
tell him, that the poverty of the country 
prevented the people from using the same 
quantity of tea they formerly did — and 
that, therefore, this brani'h of the re- 
venue had decreased. The habits of the 
lower orders of society were perfectly 
fotnied on this point; he believed they 
would prefer leaves of any kind, with the 
name of tea, even to malt liquors. The 
defalcation was owing to something else. 
It was attributable to something abroad ; 
and if that were the case, and these free 
ports were allowed, would it not encou- 
rage the evil to spread still farther. Go- 
vernment, therefore, by pursuing this 
system, would not only break the charter 
or lease of the Company, but they would 
perhaps injure the revenue. He possessed 
some leasehold.^ of his own ; aud he should 
consider himself as acting very dishonor- 
ably, if he did any thing that tedded to 
infringe the articles of the lease. He 
made these observation^^ without iheaning 
any disrespect to the present administra- 
tion,— they applied merely to the circim- 
Btances of the ease, without any refbrebce 
to the party in power. If the statement 
at the hon. nroorietor were fme 
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the poorest attempts to encourage the 
commerce of the country that be bad ever 
beard of. After Parliament bad stated 
how unjust the income tax was, what 
they about to do ? They were going 
to visit the funds of the Company with as 
severe a tax, under a different name. This 
was a poor shift to bolster up the decayed 
commerce of the country, at the expense 
of chartered rights. When lie said the 
decayed commerce of the country, he 
begged to observe, that he did not mean 
ft decay arising from want of enlcri»rize 
on the part of the Dritish merchant, or 
from any deterioration in the fabric of 
the articles nianufactured by us, but a 
falling off, naturally attendant on the re- 
turn of peace. Knglaiid luul, for fifteen 
or sixteen years, the triule of the whole 
world— and, of eourse, when hostilities 
ceased, each nation took back that (mr- 
tion of commerce which belonged to it, 
and the commerce of England decreased 
precisely in that ratio. If the cxccutii’e 
body stood firm to their jxists on this oc- 
casion ; if they considered, tliat an ex- 
clusive trade was tlic i>ivot on which the 
Eaat-Iudia Company moved ; if they re- 
flected, that, by giving up one inch of 
their rights they endangered them all, 
(and he had too high an opinion of their 
merits and virtues, its directors, to believe 
that they would feel otherwise), then they 
would make a powTiful resistance to thi.s 
threatened encroachment. If they sur- 
rendered the point now in (question, the 
tuischief would not stop there. If a 
stone were thrown into a pond, ft created 
circle after circle, until the surface of the 
water was covered; and, in the same 
way, if the Company consented to this 
proposition for forming tw'o free ports, 
more and more would be rctiuired of 
them, until they were deprived of all that 
was valuable in the India trade. He would 
not be the advocate of any injustice prac- 
tised by the Company, if it were pointed 
out to him; but be was bound to say, 
that there was no spot on the face of the 
globe better governed than their Indian 
Empire, both for the interests of the 
people and of the Company. They had a 
right then to retain its government in 
their hands— and he deprecated any pro- 
ject th&t tended to weaken it. What did 
those persons say, who were sO anxious 
lor free ports ? They asserted, that the 
Company got nothing by the trade to 
India, and yet these w'ere the very indi- 
viduals who wished to embark in it them- 
selves. This shewed him that there was 
a snake in the grass. For many years past 
a number of merchants in this country 
looked upon the Company with a jealous 
eye, as a great and powerful body ; and 
they wished to get into partnership with 
them. Although they would not pay any 
phrt of the expense of the establishment^ 


they were anxious to become partners in 
the Company's business, at the very mo- 
ment they were c.xclaiming that it was un- 
profitable., nils WHS a positive Incon- 
sistency, and shewed that they spoke one 
way while they thought another. He 
eodhl assure the court, that the feelings 
which filled his breast the other day, 
wlicii, aftei- eighteen years conoe'Ction 
with the Ci)inpany, he went up wdth the 
address to Carlton-House, were indescri- 
bable. He gave way to those inexpressible 
feelings which arose from that sort of 
union denominated a family compact. 
He felt tlto' e piciisurahic sensations for a 
body of honorable men, with whom he 
had been connected for so many years. 
He felt the intlucrice of the word party y 
on that occasion, in its most pleasant 
sense — which was nothing more than a 
strong friendship for a nuinbtr of indivi- 
duals with whom you have acted during an 
extended period of life. He was one of 
those who acknowledged that species of 
party feeling— and he would, at least, do 
all he could to throw the widow’s mke 
into that scale of protection which he con- 
ceived to be necessary whtii any of their 
rights were menaced. He did tliiiik, in 
ronsequense of the govern men t of the 
country having sent an iinfoiiiinatc em- 
b[is.sy to China, that the Comiiaiiy's shop 
there was likely to be spoiled ; and, after 
they hail done that, it was very hard that 
they should endeavour to deprive the Com- 
pany of another pait of their commerce. 
He should not trouble the court further— 
but he could not avoid making these few 
observations. He considered the rights of 
the Company to be like the movements 
of a watch. ’I’his was the pivot on which 
they all turned — and if they gave it up, 
the movements of the watch would be 
wortli nothing. 

The Chairman — “ I'he fears expressed 
by the lion, proprietor are unfounded. 
The bill, in question, does not permit 
any ship whatever to cnti r teas. ’ The 
landing of teas is expre.ssly guarded 
against.” 

IVIr. Hume said, though this subject 
was not regularly before the dourt, yet 
he felt so Btitmgly the observations of the 
boil, proprietor (Mr. Weeding), that he 
wished to say a word or two on it. He 
differed, however, entirely from what 
the hon. proprietor (Mr. Lowndes) had 
first observed, with respect to the ports 
that were about to he thrown open. 
His desire was this, that, as the bill 
was now befuie the legislature, every 
means should l»e taken to remove those 
difficulties which prevented London from 
becoming a free-port. He considered it a 
matter of very great importance, that 
every principle which enabled the mer- 
chant to trade, by a circoHous route, 
at a greater profit than the Company de- 
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rived, should be abandoned. , Everything 
connected with the trade to India ought 
to be a very serious consideration with 
the court ot directors — and he lioped 
their recommendation to the legislature 
would be attended with weight. He 
trusted that everything in the form of 
duties and charges, of whatever kind, 
would be removed from the trade between 
India and England, and, if fKissible, 
that a very great facility should be given 
to it. Before the measure was finally 
discussed, this subject ought to be 
brought before ministers, in order that 
goods might be brought direct from any 
port ill India to England — for, if sncli 
dutie<s were suifered to remain, they 
would operate as much against the in- 
terests of the public, as of the Company. 
He was aware, that any measure pro- 
posed by the court of directors was laid 
be(br(‘ tlie proprietors. But be express- 
ed an opinion, on n former occasion, 
when a bid was introduced into parlia- 
ment containing matters connected with 
India, though not oiiginatiug with the 
Company, that it should be laid before 
the court — and, perhaps, it would be 
right that the proprietors should be made 
acquainted with the present bill. What 
had occurred that day might justify them 
in doing it — and, (lerhaps, the observa- 
tions thrown out in that court would 
not be lost on the legislature. He did 
not mean to propose any thing on the 
subject — but he was of opinion, that 
every bill relative to India, should be 
laid before the proprietors, with such 
observations as the court of directors 
might suggest— and the expression of 
their sentiments would not, he hoped, 
be entirely overlooked by the legislature. 

ADDRESS TO PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chairman — ** In pursuance of the 
resolution of the general couit, of the 
7th ultimo, relative to presenting an 
address to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, 1 have to acquaint the court, 
that the Deputy Chairman and myself, 
accompkhied by Richard Chichely Plow- 
ddn, Esq. Joha Hudlcston, Esq. the 
Itoii; Hugh Lindsay, David Scott, Esq. 
Alexander Allan, Esq. and William. Stan- 
ley Clarke, Esq. also by Randle Jackson, 
Ksq, the mover of the address, and 
several other proprietors, attended by 
thh^,seerelary, presented tlte address to 
ht^ itbyal Highness the Prince Regent, 
leVee, on the 5th instant, and the 
sanie was received most graciou^y.V 

Ml ttl Jackitn. «* As one of the per- 
sobs ^ho was delegated to go up with 
atidress, permit me. to i;tatc the 
great^tisfactiou which 1 feel, and which 
I iftti flbre ihfi propiieton will also feel, 
whSn they* learn the-pollteness with 


which you, sir, and other directors, 
did us the honor to meet us at this house, 
and to accompany us to St. James's. 
Nothing could exceed the complaisance 
witli which we Were treated by your hon. 
court on that occasion — but the infinite 
grace and roiidescension of the illustrious 
personage hini.self in receiving the ad- 
dress. We were, sir, under an addi- 
tional obligation to the president of the 
board of control, who seemed to cm- 
bi'a(;e that opfiortuiiity of showing bis 
marked respect for the proprietors of 
East-lndin stock ; and who in the most 
obliging manner, took care that the ad- 
dress should be presented with every 
circumstance of dignity that belonged to 
it. 1 cannot, sir, (continued Mr. Jack- 
son, addressing the chairman), sit down 
witlmiit iiildiiig a few words personally 
to yourself. Yon are now, sir, very 
near the close of your admmi.sti‘atioD, 
and I know', from many circumstances, 
and from \ariuiis quarters, that 1 speak 
the general sense of the jiroprictors, 
when I thank you for the friendly and 
coii^iitutional attcniiou with which you 
treated us during the twelve months of 
your authority in the chair. — (/f#ar ! 
‘kmr .!>— When 1 .speak of you as having 
executed your high functions' in the most 
correct maimer, 1 mean not' to iiiSinuaCe 
anything ug«iin.st the hun. gentleman 
who is to succeed you ; 1 have no r^on 
to doubt his conduct in any respect 
whatever. 1 wish merely to express 
the general feditig which your politeness 
and urbanity have created in the m{nd.s 
of the proprietors."— f//c«r ! hear !) - 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether 
in point of form, the communication 
which had just been made by the chair- 
man, had been entered amongst the pro- 
ceedings of the court. 

The Chairman replied — it certainly had. 

Mr. Hume observed, that his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. R. Jackson) had 
taken that opportunity of making some 
obsei-vatidtis to the court on the conduct 
pur.^iicd by tlieir lion, chairman, In the 
discharge of his important' duties, and 
lie could not forbeai* from following 
the same course. When he said that 
the present chairman was the only one 
that had treated him with politeness, 
since he became connected with the 
court, he should be wanting In gratitndo 
if lie did not seize every opportunity of 
stating, that on all occasions the most 
marked respect and attention had been 
paid to him both in public and prlvatb. 
Whenever he found it ne^sary to call on 
the chairman on matters relative to the 
business of that eburt, he hdd always 
been received in the most cordial man*- 
lifer. — {Heart hear!) 

Mr. |iaid, thatna the period 
of their hon. chairman's adihlnistnitiou 
3 £ 2 
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was about to close, it was proper that 
those who bail observed the politeness 
of his conduct, should bear testimony to 
it. The urbanity of the hon. gentleman’s 
manners had been such, that he hope«l 
it would serve as an example to succeed- 
ing chairmen; for he could not help 
declaring that there had been some par- 
tiality in the conduct of other directors, 
when they filled that high oflice which 
formed a contrast, when placed in com- 
petition with the course adopted by the 
gentleman who now filled the chair. 
He should only say, tliat urbanity of 
manners had a much greater effect on 
society in general, tlian those gentlemen 
supposed who did not cultivate it. Drop 
after drop would in time wear the hardest 
stone, and kindness and urbanity of 
manner, whether they were applying to 
the legislature for the renewal of their 
chaitcr or for any other purpose, would 
have great influence in obtaining that 
which the Company sought. Certainly if 
persons were appointed to be foreign am- 
bassadors on account of the politeness 
of their demeanour, a corresponding at- 
tention to manners in those who filled 
high situations in the administration of 
the Company’s affairs ought not to be 
neglected. The life of a celebrated states- 
man (the Earl of Chesterfield) afforded a 
strong proof of what might be effected by 
urbanity of manners. He observed, that 
when be attempted to introduce tlie new 
ityle, he was opposed hy a noble lord of 
great abilities; ** perhaps,” said Lord 
Chesterfield, ** this nobleman understood 
the philosophical part of the business 
better than 1 did, but my attention to 
delicacy of manners had a greater effect 
on the house than his lordship’s obser- 
vations.” The hon. gentleman who now 
filled the chair, from a correct know'- 
ledge of human nature, from that spe- 
cies of feeling which the French denomi- 
nated ** bon Aommie,** had succeeded in 
procuring the good will of all the pro- 
prietors. No person felt more obliged 
to the hon. chairman than he did, and he 
returned him his sincere thanks for his 
candour and impartiality. 

The Chairman — “ I cannot well ex- 
press my feelings on this occasion, and, 
therefore, bad better leave it unattempt- 
ed. It affords me a most pleasing sensa- 
tion to find that my. conduct in the 
bhair has been approved of by the great 
body of the proprietors. Yet impressed 
as I am with this honorable testimony of 
their approbation to myself, I must as- 
sume the liberty of stating, that in my 
opinion, some gentlemen have taken an 
erroneous view of the conduct of my 
prQdeceasors, through mistake or misap- 
prehension ; because I am fully convinced 
fnm their general manners^ thtir true 
principles, and thulr proper mcHngi, that 


they never intentionally departed front 
the strict line of justice and impartiality. 

EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

Mr. /fwwie— “ I beg leave to ask a 
question before the court separates. You 
arc aware, sir, that the public mind is 
ill a state of considerable anxiety relative 
to the fare of the embassy to China. 
The object of tny question is to I'earu 
whether any authentic information has 
been received on this subject? If none 
lias been received, a statement of that 
fact will set aside the unpleasant rumours 
and alarms which have been afloat for 
some days past.” 

The Chairman — ** The court of direc- 
tors have not received any information 
from Lord Amherst since his arrival at 
Pekin. They have in fact received no 
account whatever of the embassy, and, 
therefore, they arc quite ignorant re- 
specting the reception his lordship met 
with. On this point w'e are totally in. 
the dark, having received no letter or 
information of any kind whatever rela- 
tive to his lordship’s arrival.” — The court 
then adjourned. 

We are requested to insert the following 
correction of the report of debate on the 
college at Hailcybury. 

To the Editor of the jd static Journal, 

Sir,— Observing in the report of the 
debate at the East India House respecting 
the college at Huileybury in the Asiatic 
Journal for the present month, a mis- 
statement imputed to me, though the 
name be wrongly spelt “ Weedon” in- 
stead of “ Weeding,” I have to beg the 
favour of you to correct it in the Journal 
for the ensuing month. It occurs during 
the speech of Mr. Pattison. That gentle- 
man having mentioned, that the directors 
had not relinquished the power of dismis- 
sing the professors of the college, 1 ven- 
tured to set him right by stating, that 
** no professor could be removed without 
the sanction of the Bishop of London ^ 
that it was so ordered by the stafutes of 
the college.” Your report supposes me 
to say ** without the sanction of the 
Board of Control a statement widely 
differing, not from my observation merely, 
but from ihc truth. I appeal to the sta- 
tutes of the college for the verity of 
assertion. The- control of the Board of 
Commissioners for the affairs of India 
over the removal of professors of the col- 
lege, had .such been the regulation, would 
in my opinion have been salutary and 
just. But that board, as well as the court 
of directors, relinquished thfs power, and 
made it to devolve on the bishop of l(On- 
don, who was appointed visitor. Why a 
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dignitary, of the church sliould have been 
invested with that authority, or be the 
visitor of such an institution 1 knew not, 
and have yet to learn. If the college had 
been ordained for clerical objects, oiMlie 
interests of religion, oi4f the church nad 
been more particularly concerned therein, 
the reason would have been obvious, but 
in a school of learning, avowedly institut- 
ed to qualify for important political pur- 
poses, to appoint a bishop the visitor and 
CQiitroliiig -power appeal’s to me to be an 
utter mistake and inconsistency. The 
Chairman of the court of directors or the 
chief Commissioner for the affairs of In- 
dia, should in my humble opinion have 
been the visitor of the college. This 
would have been more consonant with the 
nature of its establishment ; more in uni- 
son with its views and interests. 


This, Sir, was one among the many er • 
rors of detail respecting the college, to 
correct which I voted for the inquiry : not 
to dissolve but to uphold the institution ; 
to clear it of those imperfections, which 
deformed its beauty, and might cripple 
Its strength. 

In this argument, however, I am di- 
gressing from the object of iny letter, 
which istocorrect the misstatement before 
alluded to. It is but justice to add my opi- 
nion, fhat your report of the debates at 
the East-lndia House is in general most 
faithful and accurate. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Thomas Wssding. 

Guildford Slreet, 

Sept, 9, 1817. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


send for insertion in the Asiatic 
Journal an account of the dimensions of 
the great gun at Agra,* as it is an object 
of universal admiration, and has not yet 
^en noticed in your work. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
20thSept. 1817. W.E.. 


Znchei. 

Diameter of the piece at the muzzle 32 
Do. do. at the breech 36 

Caliber 22f 

Diameter of the shot 22 

Length of the bore 96 

Do. piece 114 

Solidity of tlie piece. . 62,494 cubic inches 

Weighing nearly 23,435 lb. French. 

The shot, if made of beat iron, would 
weigh nearly 1624 lb; if cast, in the pro- 
portion of 496 to 580. 

Steel or forged iron weighs 7.852 

White marble do 2.707 

The gun weighs 334 factory inaunds. 


CHINESE CALENDAR, continued, 
March, 1815. 

8 57 60 Rain. 

10 ~ 55 57 Rain, with intervals 

fair. 

11 55 61 Heavy rain, with 

thunder. 

let day of the Chinese 2d moon. 

12 54 61 Rain. A festival in 

which ornamented paper pagodas, with 
crackers, are burnt, and wreaths of straw 


* A print of thii immenie piect of attUlcry 
was Istdy published by* Mci WarnuBi.'— fcf* 


blown up from them into the air ; who- 
ever catches this wreath in its descent is 
supposed to have good luck for the en- 
suing year. 


14 48 51 Cloudy, some rain. 

16 49 55 

18 56 68 Cloudy, afternoon fine. 

20 66 70 Cloudy ; close, damp 

lay. 

22 63 76 Fair. 

24 58 70 Fine. 

26 60 74 Fair. This last week 

of warm w’eather has set all vegetation in 
a ferment ; the buds of deciduous plants 
are making rapid progress. 


29 69 82 Fine. Yesterday we 

were glad to put on white jackets. 


April. 



66 

73 Rain, some thunder. 


68 

()1 Fine. 

8 

72 

61 Fine. 

10 

(15 

78 Fine. 

12 

72 

82 Fair, evening heavy 

rain. 



13 

77 

7 1 Cloudy in the evening. 


set off for Macao after dinner at Puan- 
kequa. 

15 78 72 Cloudy at 3 P. M, 

heavy squall of rain, lightning, and thunder, 
during which, the wind shifted to the 
north ward. 


16 

Macao. 

71 

73 Cloudy. Arrived at 

18 

71 

74 Cloudy. 

20 

70 

73 Rain. l\vo nuna tOok 

the black veil at the convent of St. Clara. 

21 

71 

73 Heavy rain all night. 


Tlic Mclia Azcdaracli (or Chiuese lilac 
trees) in fine bloomt 
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24 82 69 Showers all night. 

27 66 75 Rain early. Cloudy^ 

rain 2 P. M. Heavy rain. 

28 68 74 Rain in the night. 

Cloudy. Grand Chinese procession re- 
tuyning the shrine of their deity to the 
Joss house, which had been under repair. 
This is supposed to iiavc been one of the 
hdnd.sonieSt fetes they have had for some 
years past, the ccrcnionies having begun 
some days ago, and are to last some days 
longer. 

30 69 79 Cloudy. Fine. Wang- 

hees, lychees, lomr yens in blossom, lo- 

quats ripening, oranges going out of 
aeason. 

^in fallen since 1st January 19 inches 
and 1-lOtli. 


22 86 82 83 Fair. . Eclipse 

of the moon, almost total, about 2 o’clock 
this morning. 

24 87 83 Fair. Rain in the 

mA. 

26 85 9.3 Cloudy. Rain in the 

night. 1 P.M. hard squall of rain. 

27 84 83 Fair. 

29 88 84 85 Cloudy, 1P.M. 

heavy rain from eastward. 

July. 

i 84 82 83 Fair. 4 P. M. 

heavy rain. 

3 8.5 83 Fair. 

5 87 83 Fine. 

7 Cloudy. At 4 P. M. 

left Whampoa for Macao. 

10 82 88 83 Fine. 


May. 

2d 74 79 Rain. About 4 A.M. 

Commenced a storm of thunder, lightning, 
and rain, clearing up about 5 P.M. Two 
churches and three or four houses were 
struck with the lightning. 

3 72 76 Rain, thunder and 

lightning. 

4 71 77 Rain incessant, thun- 

der and lightning. 

6 68 75 Strong wind through 

the night. 

8 71 75 Cloudy. Some rain. 

Thunder. 


11 

70 

82 

72* Fine. 

13 

72 

84 

74 Fine. Garden- 

er planting new trees. 


16 

76 

87 

78 Cloudy, but 

fair. 

18 

88 

76 Cloudy, strong breezes. 

20 

75 

84 

77 Cloudy. 

22 

76 

82 

78 Cloudy, some 

rain* 

24 , 

79 

86 

80 Rain at 11 P.M. 


Strong wind from northward. 

26 82 76 Cloudy. Rain in night. 

28 76 87 77 Cloudy, strong 

northerly wind all night. 

31 76 83 78 Rain in tor- 

rents in the night. Rain. 

Jane. 

2 79 82 80 Cloudy. 

4 71 80 78 Fine. 

6 89 76 Rain through the day. 

8 75 83 77 Cloudy. 

11 80 78 Raiui. 3 A.M. Hea^y 

squall of rain and wind, some thunder, 

Iwavy rain through the day. 

12 78 73 Heavy rain in, the 
9lghL Rain, with thunder andlightoiug. 
At 4 P. M. set off for Canton. 

14 At Canton Showery. 

16 80 86 82 Fair. Some 

heavy showers with thunder. 

18 82 J07 83 Fine. 


of the ther- 
the tins of 


.third rotation ot the. degree 
r ihewB the .degm of heat at 
Ion I gepenUyabootS Aill* 


The monsoon was unusually severe last 
year on the eastern coast of Ceylon. Some 
heavy gales had been experienced, accom- 
panied by tremendous rain, during the 
mouths of November and December. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

In the year 1796, the Asiatic Society, 
which was established in 1784, made ap- 
plication to government for the procure- 
ment of a chaiterof Incorporation ; for 
some cau>e the request was unsuccessful. 
The Marquii) of Ha^itings, always the 
patron of letters, has, we understand, 
recently transmitted a repetition of the 
society’s loyal request to the Prince Re- 
gent, who, it is to be.hoped, will afford 
the patronage of the Uriiish government 
to the literature of Asia. 

Expedition to the Congo . — Wc are 
sorry to state the death of Captain Camp- 
bell, the able and zealous commander of 
the other unfortunate, but well-meant 
endeavour to explore the interior of 
Africa. A letter from Sierra Leone of 
June 30, states, that intelligence of the 
loss liad arrived at that place a few days 
before. Captain Campbell was reported 
to have died of the effects of disappoint- 
ment. Tiie second naval ofllcer in com- 
mand, who had been left at Sierra Leone, 
on account of ill-health, but was reco- 
vered, and on his way to join the expe- 
dition, returned to Sierra Leone, on hear- 
ing of Captain Campbell’s death, to con- 
sult the governor as to the propriety of 
persevering or desisting from further at- 
tempts ; the case is reported to be re- 
ferr^ home to Lord Bathurst. ' ^ 

To the end of time Egypt mugt con- 
tinue to excite the amazement and re- 
search of travellers. Additional disco- 
veries of ancient works have recently 
been made. We are led to ejqiect shortly 
from Mr. Salt, our COnsul-GeneraT in 
fliat .codntryj a ttiore 
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of the insciiptioo on the column of Dio- 
desian (commonly called that of Pouipcy) 
than haa hitherto appeared ; and we un- 
derstand that the same ardent traveller, 
assisted by a foreign officer of the name 
of Cariglio, has not only succeeded In 
transporting from Thebes very iutercsting 
A'agiucDts of Egyptian hculpture, but Ijgs 
also discovered a pasM.ige cut in the solid 
rock 400 teet in length, under the great 
pyramid, with chambers at the lower ex- 
tremity, and a commuiiicatiou with the 
mysterious well, wiiich has hitherto 
puzzled all our aiitiqii.Lries and travellers. 
Kxcuvatioiis have al'^o been elfw Cted among 
the sepulchral structures in the neigh- 
bourhood upon llie Desert ; and amongst 
other curiosities, a small temple, and One 
granite tablet, have been discovered be- 
tween the lion’s paws of the Sphinx. 

Mr. W. Muller and Baron Sack, well 
known authors at Beilin, are also gone to 
Egypt on a scientihe tour. 

Messrs. Richter and Licdmnn, the 
former a I.i\onian the other a Swede, 
have witliiu these two years . travelled 
over tlic whole of Egypt and Nubia. 
Above Philoe they discovered some su- 
perb remains of architcctuie in the Egyp- 
tian style. Mr. Richter has pniceeded in 
ail alteiiijit to penetrate to the vicinity of 
Bokhara and into Bactria. 

Accounts arc stated to have been re- 
ceived from Batavia of the 15th of 
March, which state among other things, 
that the luouutain Idjitig, twenty-four 
leagues from Banjoewangie, omitted die 
in the inonfli of Januaiy, particularly on 
the 23d and 24th, when the eruptions 
were very violent; the surrounding coun- 
try was covereil with asiies. 

In many plai'es there were great inuu' 
dations, so that the waters rose fourteen 
feet above the usual level; the damage 
done was very great, and occasioned a 
scarcity of provisions. Subsequent ac- 
counts from that district, of 18th March, 
state that tint mountain still continued to 
smoke, and that daily inundations took 
place, which destroyed many rice dclds; 
the fields which the water has left are 
covered with mud and ashes ; the usual 
water courses were stopped up by the 
ashes, or large trees thrown from the 
mountain, so that it was impoasiblc to 
plant the rice fields. The air was ob- 
scured by smoke and light ashes, so tliat 
the sun and moon appealed of the colour 
of . blood. The health of the inhabitants 
is injured by the bad water, and numbers 
of cattle die. 

^ The rivers every where burst their 
banks, aud in many places rose as high as 
fourteen feet above their ordinary level. 
Tlic affrighted inhabitants fled tom all 
parts towards the shore and town of Ban- 


joewaugle, but w'eifa itopped at eitry 
step ill consequence of the roads being 
rendered impassable by the inunda- 
tious aud the destruction of the bridgeii. 
The subsequent news is somewhat more 
assuring ; the niountaiu has Ceasi>d to 
emit any more hre ; but the atmosphere 
continues darkened with clouds of ashes 
and smoke, nor have the inundations yet 
abated. The desolation occasioned by 
this disastrous phenomenon is tVanul ; and 
there is reason to apprehend that it will 
occasion a gicat scarcity of provisions. 
Many people arc suffering under diseases 
occasioned by the bad quality given to the 
waters by the ashes, and a general mor<* 
tality has seized the horned cattle. In the 
district of Gabang the iiioiintaiii Goenang 
Loewer sunk in on the 27tli February, 
and buried a kampoiig of eight families 
who dwelt upon it. A .Niiiiilur evcot took 
place on the night of the 4ih and 5th of 
March, in the district of Tal.iga, where 
a number of houses, with all their in- 
mates, were in like manner overwhelm- 
ed ill ruin, aud not a trace ot their exis- 
tence left. Many rice lieids are buried, 
and the river U’y Dieiiklok is quite dried 
up. 

A similar niisfortunc took place in the 
the night of ihc 4th of March, in the dis- 
trict of JalBge, which destroyed four 
houses, some rice fields, &c. — Middle^ 
burg. Sept. 10. 

A complete series of the lavas and 
other minerals of Java aud of Banca, 
have, we understand, recently been re- 
ceived at the India House intended for 
the Hon. Company’s Museum. 


NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

The Ruins of Gour, described and re- 
presented in Eighteen Views, with a To- 
pographical Map, compiled from the Ma- 
nuscripts, aud Drawings of the late H. 
Creighton, Esq. In one vol. royal 4to. 
21. 2s. boards. 

Travels in Brazil. By Henry Koster. 
New edition. 2 vols. 6vo. II. 4s. boards. 

A Narrative of a Voyage to New Zea- 
land, perfoniied in the years 1814 and 
1815, by John Liddiard Nicholas, Esq. 
in company with the Rev. Samuel Mars- 
dcD, Principal Chaplain of New SouUi 
Wales : including an Account of the first 
Missionary Establishment ever formed pa 
that Island, with a Description of thp 
Interior of the Country, its Soil, Cliippte* 
and Productions, and the Manners and 
Customs of the Natives $ together 
occasional Remarks on their Political 
Economy. Illustrated by Plates and a 
Map of the Island. 2 vol. 8vo. tl. 48 . 
boards* 

A Narrative of a Singulgr. 
practised upon the Benevolence of a Lady 
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residiog in the Vidnity of the City of 
Bristol, by a Young AVotnaii of the Name 
of Mary Wilcox, alias Baker, alias Baker- 
stendt, alias Caraboo, Princess of Javusii. 
8vo. 5s. 

Institutes of Grammar, as applicable 
to the Kiiglish Language, or as Introduc- 
tory to the Study of other Lanuuages, 
systematically ai'rangcd, and briedy ex- 
plained. To which are added, some 
Chronological Tables. By James An- 
drew, LL. D. Bvo. Gs. 6d. ^jund. 

Mr. Pope's [’radical Abridgement of 
the Custo.n and Excise Laws, lelative to 
the Import, Export, and Coasring Trade 
of Great Britain and her Dependencies ; 
including Tables of the Duties, Draw- 
backs, Bounties, and Preniinins ; various 
other Matters, and an Index. The third 
ciiitiou, corrected lo August 18, 1817. 
8vo. 11. 11s. 6(1. boards. 

Clicinical Amusement ; comprising a 
Series of Curious and Instructive Expe- 
riments in Chemistry, which are easily 
performed, and umitteiuh-d by Danger. 
By Frederick Accum, 12ino. 7s. boards. 

Cmiebs Deceived. By the Author of 
an Antidote to the Miseries of Human 
Life, &c. 2 vol. 12mo. 8s. boards. 

Mcdico-Chirurgical TraiisacHous, Vol. 
8, Part 1, 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

The Quarterly Review, No. 33. Price 
Ss. 

'ITie Edinburgh Review', No. 56. 
Price 6s, 

Arrowsini til’s New General Atlas, 
Royal 4to 11. 16s. half Imund. 

'The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary. 8vo. Vol.l, Part 1. 
^9, boards. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, 1815, 
one vol. 8vu. 11. Ls. boards. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XX. contain- 
ing : — 1. A Defence of Economy, against 
Mr. Rose. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 
(original.)— 2. A Defence of the Con- 


stitution of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By the Right Hon. John Lord Somers.— 

3. On the present State of Pauperism in 
England. By the. Rev. G, Glover, A.M.-— 

4. An Enquiry iuto the Causes of Agri- 
cultural Distress. By W. Jacob, Esq. 
F.R.S. — 5. On the Means of arresting-the 
Progress of National Calamity. By Sir J. 
Sinclair, Bart, M P, — 6. Suggestions for 
the* Prevention of Epidemic Diseases, &c. 
By Chas. Maclean, M. D.— 7. Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Employment of Climbing Boys,— 
8. On the Copyright Bill. By Sir E. 
Brydges, Bart. M. P. — 9. On the Means 
of Reducing the Poors* Hates. By Mi^or 
Torrens, (original.) — 10. A Letter to D. 
Ricardo, Esq. on the Depredation of 
Bank Notes. By the Rev. A. Crombie. 

IN THE PRESS. 

A Journal of the Pi-oceedings of flic 
Embassy to China. By Henry Ellis, Esq. 
Third Commissioner of the Embassy, lu 
4to. with Plates, Maps, &c. 

The OlGcial Journal of the late Capt. 
Tuckey, on a Voyage of Disc(>veiy in the 
Interior of Africa, to explore the Source 
of the Zaira or Congo. In 4 to, with a 
large Map, and other Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 

A History of British India. By James 
Mill, Esq. 3 vol. 4lo. 

Or. Robertson is printing a Concise 
Grammar of the Romaic or Modern 
Greek Language, witli Phrases and Dia- 
logues on familiar Subjects. 

llic Rev. T. Kidd, of Cambridge, is 
preparing an edition of the Complete 
Woiks of Demosthenes, Gieek and Latin, 
from the text of Reiske, with collations 
and various readings. 

Miss Lucy Aikin has in the press. Me- 
moirs of the Com t of Queen Elizabeth; 
including a large portion of biographical 
anecdote, original letters, &c. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev,R. 

Morrison, on the subject of printing 
^ the Chinese Testament, Nov. 1815. 

On the question which you submitted 
to' me, “ Whether for printing the sacred 
Scriptures in Chinese, W'oodeii stereotype, 
or metal single types, were likely to be 
cbe^r?” I have taken the opinion of 
the Company’s printer, Mr. Thoms, who 
is daily in use of single metal types em- 
ployed by him in printing the Chinese 
Dictionary. 

He says, tha|; ,if ip England metal 
stereotype for printing the sacred scrip- 


tures be found cheaper than letter press'^ 
it would appear from the similarity of the 
cases, that the same should hold true in 
China; wooden blocks being in fact 
stereotype, and single metal characters a 
kind of letter press. 

Jn China also wooden blocks become 
much cheaper than English stereotype. 
The latter must be regularly composed 
before the plates be cast ; in China the 
type-cutter requires only a fair copy,- . 

Tlie single letters in Chinese being so 
numerous, aud arranged under no feiir^r 
than two hundred and fourteen radicals, 
though each character be a word, it re- 
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qaires more time to And any given 
word than is necessary to compose it from 
the Roman letter. A word from a Gteek 
case, with all its accents, would be com- 
posed sooner than a Chinese character 
At)m a collection of thirty or forty thou- 
sand characters, arranged in the best 
possible manner. 

Though tlicre should not be more than 
two or three thousand different words 
in the whole Scriptures, yet the same 
w'ord occurs often in the course of two or 
four pai^es. He sup|H)*«es, that ro publish 
the eight volumes of the Now Testament, 
as many clinracters as are in two volumes 
would be requisite, say forty-eight thou- 
sand or forty-nine thousand, which, at 
forty characters per dollar, makes one 
thousand two hundred and forty-seven 
dollars, The expense of cutting 

the whole eigiit volumes, suppose seven 
hundred and forty or eight hundred dol- 
lars, j^200. (The blocks of the duode- 
cimo edition cost live btmdrcd dollars ; 
the writer received Afty dollars.) 

In going through the press tbere would 
be no advantage. Suppose eight page^ 
were worked at once, which would re- 
quire a considerably larger fount. Two 
Chinese engage to throw off four thousand 
copies of two pages a-day, which is equal 
to eight thousand copies of four pages. 
Few, if any, Europeans in this climate 
could throw off two thousand copies of 
eight pages, allowing two men at a press. 
The monthly wages of Chinese labourers 
and mechanics are from three to six dol- 
iai’s. 

Then follows the great advantage of 
stereotype, viz. taking Afty or a hun- 
di'ed copies at a time, as they are want- 
ed; and also, that once correct, it re- 
mains permanently correct. And when 
1 leave the country, the blocks may be 
left behind, and the sacred Scriptures 
printed without danger of error. They 
may be sent also to any other place, to the 
Russian frontier if you please, and the 
Scriptures printed from them. That 
would be much better than carrying the 
books. 

I am myself fully convinced, that all 
that can be said in favour of metal stereo- 
t^efor printing standard books, applies 
wiu fully as much, if not with greater 
force and truth, to the Chinese wooden 
stereotype. 

My duodecimo New Testament, yellow- 
ish paper, (the middle class of paper,) I 
have thrown off, and bound up, lor three 
mace six candareens, t. e. half a dollar 
Sjptniih, or two shillings and sixpence 
AuUsh. 

In the Summer I re-examined the New 
iCVstament, ^nd am happy to say, that at 
pfcsent,. having daily a little more expe^ 
Mooice in the CbineM, the< translation is 
▼arysatis&etoryto mo. Tbere are in it 
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some typographical errors, and two or 
three omissions of a member of a sentence, 
which I hUall correct as soon us circum- 
stances permit. 

Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society.-^ 
Sffco/»rf/2«'/>f>rI.~Tiaiislations.— 'rhoCom- 
inittee have next to ariiiouiicc that, ever 
cousidering it to be one gieat object of 
the Society, to afford the natives a peru- 
sal of the history and rule of oiir faith 
in their own language, they have availed 
tlicni>elvcs with great pleasure of a very 
liberal offer from Dr. John 'i aylor of this 
presidency, to superintend the translation 
into the Maliratta and Giizrattee languages 
of any part of the Holy Scriptiiies, and have 
requested him to superintend in the Arst 
instance the translation of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew into Guzrattec and Mah- 
ratta. 

The Committee arc fully aware of the 
duty imt)Osed upon them to he particularly 
careful, that the translations of the Scrip- 
tures to be distributed should he cor- 
rectly made, or abound with no impor- 
tant errors. 

The English translation is an autho- 
rised version, and if at any time doubts 
should arise as to the meaning of a 
sentence, there are authorised persons at 
hand to make the proper explanation; 
but In the several languages of this coun- 
try, where no such helps can be rea- 
dily obtained, considcr;d>le mischiefs may 
arise from the improper version of a sin- 
gle word. 

The Committee entertain the greatest 
conAdence, that the opportunities which 
this place affords of consulting nume- 
rous classes of natives from different 
parts of Guzrat and the Mahratta coun- 
try, will enable Dr. Taylor to furnish a 
translation, which shall bt* free from any 
material errors, digniAed but simple in its 
language, and such as may be understood 
by a great majority of the people, so far 
as they are capable of compi-eliending the 
meaning of any book which may be put 
into their hands. 

The great diversity of languages that 
prevails from Cape Comorin to Mozam^ 
Mqueand the African Coast, a tract whicll 
from the want of other Societies, may 
for the present be considered as coming 
within the limits of the Bombay Auxi- 
liary Bible Society, presents very great 
difiiculties to a rapid dispersion of the 
sacred Scriptures along the coasts of that 
part of the Indian Ocean. From Cape 
Comorin to Mount Dili the Malayalam 
or proper Malabar is the universal lan- 
guage; the Lkkhadive and Maldlve is- 
lands have a dialect peculiar to themselvea ; 
from mount Dili to the ueigliboorhood of 
Goa the Tuiuvi is the language, of lower 
Kanara ; In thecountiy around Goa a coft 
nipt mixture of the Kanara, T>duvi, and 
VoL. IV. 3 F 
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Mahralta languages prevails ; from tlieiice 
nearly as far north as Surat, and includ- 
ing Bombay, Salsct and Karauja, the 
language is the Kokani, a dialect of the 
Mahratta, in >Kliich a good many foreign 
words have found a place ; from the souih 
of Surat as far north iis the Run, the 
Guzrattce language is the popular tongue, 
1)iit in ail the great cities, such as Suiat, 
Ahmedabad, Cainbiiy, &c. the iminbcr of 
MusalinnuH who use the Hiiidiistliaiii 
tongue is very great; beyond the Hun 
the language of Kutch s>ucceeds, and 
reaches as far as the eiistern branches of 
the Indus, wlieii the Sindi begins to pre- 
vail, and extends to Mekraii and the low 
country of Persia ; along the whole Per- 
sian Coast ns far as Uu^hire, the Arabic 
is the prevalent tongue, but in the larger 
towns the Persian is spoken ; from Bus- 
soru round the whole Arabian Peninsula 
the Arabic alone is understood, and con- 
tinues to be the language of the Western 
part of tiie Red Sea as far south as Abys- 
sinia. The languages to the south of 
Abyssinia are little known, but the Com- 
mittee have hopes of proem ing materials, 
from which some account of them may 
bo given, at no distant period. 

To satisfy the demands of that extent 
of country which reaches Irom Cape Co- 
morin to the Isthmus of Suez therefore, 
translatioiiB in the Malayalam, the Tu- 
luvi, the Mahratta, Guzrattce, Hiiidp- 
dihaiii, Sindi, Persian, and Arabic, w'ould 
be necessary, and translations into the 
Maldivi, Kutchi, Marwadi, the Goa dia- 
lect, the Kanara, and Tclegu, would be 
desirable. Very great numbm's of fami- 
lies who understand no language hut the 
Marwadi, Kanara, or Telegu, except so 
far as to enable them to readve sim- 
ple orders, migrate to Bombay and other 
cities on the western coast of India, 
where the use of their native language 
continues in their families. A certain 
number of English, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Gaelic, French, and German bibles are 
also e^ssentially necessary. 

Fourth.^Education. — But the busi- 
ness is only half done when a translation 
is made into a particular language. It is 
stni necessary to teach tliose who speak 
the language to read and understand it. 
It is a fact, that although a very great 
proportion of the Hindus of all classes 
can read and write, and employ their 
pen in keeping books of accounts, and 
though tome merchants keep pp a very 
extensive commercial correspondence, 
very few of them can read so as to un- 
derstand a history, and still less a reasem- 
iiig in their own tongue. 

This arises from several causes, but 
chiefly from the monopoly of knowledge 
daimedby their priests. All stories and 
matories are dlsconraped, eafoepi sueh as 
relate to raU^om, and such art generally; 
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written in a learned language, oi' ia a 
dialect so much refined and exalted shore 
that of common conversation, as iq be 
intelligible only to those who have made 
it the study of years. These liisiories, 
or rather religious tales, aie read, verst 
by verse, bv surne llramin oi other learn- 
ed man, wlio translates them into more 
intelligible language, and expounds or 
coituneiiis upon them as he goes along* 
The reading thus becomes a sermon, or 
rather what is called a lecture, and the 
merit of the rctider is measured by t^t 
li^rmoiiions cadences whieh lie bestows 
on his text as he reads or rather slugs it, 
and the art with which he can display the 
sense of his author, or interweave amus- 
ing or striking observations with his com- 
mentary. 

There is perhaps scarcely any book ii^ ^ 
popular Uindu language that is intended 
for pri\ ate solitary reading ; and hence tho 
most ingenious H udu, accustomed to rely 
on another for the meaning of what is 
read, finds a dilficnlty in understanding 
the plainest sentence of the plainest nar- 
rative or rea.soniDg, without such help> 
however incouceivable it may appear to 
Europeans who from their earliest years 
have been accustomed to peruse books 
written for {mpular use. 

In the schools of the Hindus in general, 
arithmetic, and the reading of epistles, 
coraptise nearly all that is taught, 'llio 
reading of their mythological historit^f* 
(for they have no other,) and of a few 
collections of popular tales is, occasipu- 
sdly, taught privately to .‘<uch as are am- 
bitious of a higlicr degree of knowledge, 
but never enters into the plau of their 
public schools. Of such knowledge it is 
generally held that it ought to be commu- 
nicated orally by the priests, tbeir lawful 
teachers, and that therefore the acquisi- 
tion of the means of individuaby gaiiflng 
any such instruction, if not uulaw.^, as 
eueroaclijug on the duties and profits of 
their natural teachers, la at least a prac** 
tice not to be muck commended* 

When the translations of the Scriptuscs 
into their own tongue, are given them, 
therefore, it would be necessary, in. or- 
der to make them properly underaneod^ 
that schools on their awn plan should bo 
instituted, but with rather a moix extend- 
ed object ; and that a tolcvahJy weU In- 
form^ man of their own country, in ad- 
dition to what is taught in the pssaant 
schools, should accustom hia scUobms to 
the reading of shovt stories, trai^led 
from tha Hitopadesa, the Thles of Vl- 
kramadit, the ParabLean^Scxiptnre, or of 
any other reading that should exercian Um . 
mind aod lead it to oomprdtcsnd thn ewa- 
nectioD of a dssomse. nainavba.ma 
fabk^ the meeal os n fMi 

rea a ontngg from a parafaia/ might, bstdiir, 
grots be made iattlligibis, af d whoa i|m . 
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iniltd is. once fairlf put upon the right 
road, there Is no length to which it may 
toOt afterwards go by its own powers. 
Christianity is n reasonnhlt* rtUgian^ and 
innites to the e.tercise of the humon fa- 
unities. Every exercise of these faculties 
therefore is paving the way to the under- 
standing and demonstration of what we 
Kdieve to be truth ; and ht'iice, liowever 
remote from a religions tendency, the sto- 
ries or readings iu whicli tlie scholars in 
such schools might at first be employed, 
they are really exercising the faculties, 
and ill silence and unknowingly treasur- 
ing up the materials of knowledge which 
at a future and in a more enlightened 
hour will shew them the deformity of the 
idolatry aroutnl them, and give them as- 
pirations after a purer and more holy re- 
ligion. 

Another remark which seems material- 
ly to arise out of the above observations, 
is that the mode of teaching which might 
perhaps present itself to missionaries on 
their arrival in this country, would by no 
means be found the most happy. Anxious 
10 disseminate the truths with which they 
(ire impressed, they should, not through 
any idea of superiority attached to preach- 
ing, deliver long doctrinal and abstract 
harangues, but rather follow the usage of 
the natives them.selves, which seems to in- 
dicate a more elfectuul practice. A teach- 
er Who should take up a book ot stories 
and instruction, and reading it sentence 
by sentence, expound the doctrines which 
art contains, would be listened to and un- 
derstood, would be resorted to because he 
amu<ied, and would convince because he 
commauded attention. Even well in- 
structed Hindus cau rarely follow the 
thread of an abstract argument; an ig- 
norant Hindu never can. The explana- 
tion of a parable, the recital of an amus- 
ing history interspersed with suitable ob- 
servations, Would easily be understood, 
And the mind once familiarized to these, 
might gradually be elevated to more ditH- 
eult and more remote observations, 'fhe 
4uties of a man in society, the benefit') 
of industry, the beauty of charity, might 
gradually lead the teacher up to the doc- 
trines and the mysteries of religion ; and 
ChA fianction derived from these, might 
once more, in its turn, be reflected down- 
wards, ami employed to strengthen and 
confirm the aspirant in the conscientious 
dIMhiurge of bis active duties in Society. 
Tm mind would thus become habituated 
td feel, even in ordinary life, the influ- 
ence of what was taught, and to discover 
fidfbething in religion besides a mystical 
or iiietapliysical theology. 

wishes which the Committee exr 
preilied in tbeir last report, and which 
were cdmmunicated to government, of es- 
fablisbthg tehools, has (>een very amply 
fnlAlted in we institntion of the ftodety 
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for promdting the Education of the Poor 
within the government of Bombay," 
which bas been cordially patronised by 
the government, and received the most 
hearty and liberal support of the public 
within this Presidency. The exertions of 
that Society have very justly been ilircct- 
ed in the first Instance to the religious 
education of the cliihlixn of Europeans; 
the Committee trust, however, that their 
original suggestion will not be lost sight 
of, but that mean.s may lie devised of es- 
tablishing sctiools in tliat part of the town 
inhabited by the natives, where tlie children 
of natives might loam English and their 
own languages, on the plan of Bell andLan- 
caster, which is only a:i improvement. of 
their own, and which could therefore be 
taught them with great fitcility. This 
plan, would in the first instance, require 
little more than a native school-master 
and a shed ; the expense which would be 
required for a school of several hundred 
children, wlio might be superintended by 
a Committee cliosen from tlic Society, 
would necessarily be very trifling. The 
success whicli has attended schools esta- 
blished on this plan in the Tanjore coun- 
try, and other parts of India, proves that 
it would be a most powerful means of for- 
warding the benevolent object of the iu- 
stitutiou. 

The Committee are convinced that the 
most simple and effectual mode of Im- 
proviog the morals and religious condition 
of the natives, will be that of erecting 
schools ; generally speaking, there can be 
little doubt, that increasing civilization 
has hitherto been the instrument appoint- 
ed for spreading the true and rational 
principles of Christianity; and experi- 
ence has proved that the gospel cannot 
take root without ameliorating the soil in 
which it flourishes; for to prop^ate 
Christianity to any good and lasting efl^t, 
wc must coiiviiire the judgment and en- 
gage the affections in its favour. We 
have no warrant, it has been observed to 
look for a miracle under the finished dis- 
pensation of the gosijel ; we must trust 
to those means which reason points out 
as the most promising, and expcHeuee 
approves as the most efficacious, tbongb 
often, indeed, too slow for our wisheb, 
and particularly for the wishes of those 
on whom the labour devolves. 

Estraets from the Tdiehty-third Report 

of the Lijthdon Missionary Society, 
16th May 1817. 

China. 

When the mission to this great emphro 
was first contemplated by our Society^ no 
sanguine hopes were entertained of ex« 
tended oflbrts, or ini mediate success; it 
was expected that the operations of our 
missionai^ would rather be to prepare 
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materials for future yearsoand for sue- 
ceediug labourers. With thebe views our 
excellent missionary Mr. Morrison still 
patiently perseveres, in humble hope that 
the Almighty Di>poser of events will final- 
ly remove the obstacles wliich at present 
impede the lull and free dilfusion of the 
truths of revciatioij in China. These ob- 
’ Stacies have lately Iweii iiirreased by the 
unsettled state of political affairs in that 
country, and the jealousy entertained of 
dll religious efforts This has rendered it 
necessary to proceed with great caution 
and prudence, — qualities, in most cases, 
no less necessary than promptitude and 
zeJil, and the Soci<*ty eaunot but be 
thankful that, in a nl]^sioll of ao arduous 
a nature as that in I'hiiia, their mission- 
ary has combined tliesc qualities in an 
eminent measure. 

The letters received during the last 
year detail various and new diflicuUies 
with which Mr. Morrison has had to con- 
tend, and which have impeded in no 
.small degree, the execution of his purpo- 
ses. He has, hovM'vcr, commenced now 
and large editions of the Chinese New 
Testament, both in octavo and duodeci- 
mo, w'hlch will probably he executed at 
Malacca rather than at Canton. Mr. M, 
is cuabled to print his duodecimo Testa- 
ment at the cost of only about two shil- 
lings* and sixpence each. He has trans- 
lated the Whole of Oenesis, attd a great 
part of the Pxalms, as was mentinuod in 
our last report ; but we are sorry to say 
that not a single copy has yet reached us, 
nor have we had the pleasure of receiving 
any copies of his Chinese. Grammar^ 
though long ago finished at Calaitta.* We 
beg leave u§(hin to recoin mend to our 
more opulent friends, the eiicoui agemeut 
of the sale of Mr. Morrison’s Chinese 
Dictionary, one number of which has ar- 
rived, and has obtained the warmest ap- 
probation of the most distinguished friends 
bf literature. 

Mr. Morrison notices the satisfaclion 
he has derived from tlie attention paid by 
his native domestics to the coneerns of 
religion. 

To the embassy lately sent by the Bri- 
tish Government to the court of Pekin, 
Mr. MorTison'’s attainments as a linguist, 
]’ecommcnde<l him as one of the inter- 
preters to his Excellency Lord Amherst ; 
he embarked for that purpose in the month 
of July last, on board the Alceste fri- 
gate, but we have received no letter from 
him. since that period. 

We are happy to state, tliat notwlth- 
fetanding the peculiar difficulties and dis- 
appointments whicli Mr. Morrison has 
endured, he is not discouraged. His 
language is— “ Moral changes are usually 
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produced slowly.' We must not become re- 
miss, because immediate effects do nptapK 
pear." — ** Mauy.things seem mucbagainiit 
us ; yet, wlio can tell how they may final- 
ly operate ; let us persevere, and look to 
heaven for a blessing." 

It ought to he recorded, to the honor 
of our American bretliren, that through 
the good otlices of two of our foreign di- 
rectors, Mr. Hethunc of New York, and 
Mr. Kailston of Philadelphia, the sum of 
jC 400 sterling was collected in the United 
States, in aid of translating the Scriptures 
into the Cliinose, and trani^mitted to Mr. 
Morrison, at Canton. 

Ckvlon. 

Mr. Erhardt and Mr. Read continue in 
this island ; the former has been removed 
by government from Malura to Cultura ; 
where he preaches, alternately, in the 
Dutch and Cingalese languages ; lie has 
also established a school, in which, by 
the help of under- in as tens, children are 
in.structed in the English, Dutch, and Cin- 
galese tongues, and, on Lord’s-days, in 
the meaning of the cliapter which they 
read. Mr. Mead preaches twice a week 
in Dutch, and keeps a day-school ; he 
.•«ays, lliai his preaching is tolerably well 
attended, and that he hopes some good 
has been done. 

It is with no small pleasure we state, 
that Sir Ale.xaiulcr Johnston, Chief Jus- 
tice in tins island, has favoured us with 
copies of the proceedings that have lately 
taken place at Cohunbo, Galle, and Jaff- 
iia, in consequence of which thepiincipal 
proprietors of slaves in the island have 
declared free all children who shall be 
born of their slaves siihsequent to the 
12lli of August 1816. Upon this import- 
ant event, Sir Alexander Joliiistoii thus 
expresses himself— “ It bccoines the duty 
of every one who feels an interest in the 
cause to take care that the children who 
may be born free, in consequence of this 
measure should be educated in such a 
manner as to be able to make a proper 
use of their freedom , and it is to your 
Society, as well as to other Missionary 
Societies, to which the natives are already 
so much indebted, that I look with confi- 
dence for the education and religious in- 
struction of all those children.** It will 
add to the pleasure of these communica- 
tions, when we observe, that the prepa- 
ration of the public mind in Ce)Um for 
this important event is stated by Sir Alex- 
ander to be mainly attributable to the es- 
tablishment of trial by .liiry, and to the 
exertions of the several Missiouai^ Socie- 
ties ; and that in relation to the school^ 
for the instruction of the free children of 
slaves, which he so earnestly reoom*^ 
mends, he offers his services in any way 
in which they can he employed for thfi 
promotion of that oldect 
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CHINSORAH. 

Mr. May, in his last letter, informs the 
Directors that the number of schools un- 
der liis care amounted to no less than 
thirty^ in which there are more than 
2,600 children under instruction. 

OANJAM. 

The procee4ings of Mr. Lee, at Gaiijam, 
have been much interrupted by the ravages 
of a fatal fever which prevailed there tor 
a considerable time; hy which the schools 
were broken up, the congregation dis- 
persed, and many of the native enquirers 
removed by death. Such was tlie vio- 
lence of this epidemic disease, that be- 
tween twenty and thirty died in a day ; 
and in the course of a single month, 
about 700 persons fell victims to its rage. 
The sickness of his own family, the 
scarcity of the necessaries of life, and the 
impassibility of coutiiiuing his missionary 
labours at that time, obliged him to seek 
an asylum in Aska, a town about 35 
miles N. W. of Gaiijam, where one of 
his children died. 

Mr. Lee, however, unwilling, if ^ it 
could possibly be avoided, to quit the 
scene of his labours, was njsolvcd to pro- 
ceed to Jier/tanipore, a populous town, 
about 20 miles from Ganjani, and there 
abide, if his health would, permit, in 
order to form schools among the natives, 
.niid endeavour to render it a branch of 
the Gaujain mission. 

MADRAS. 

Mr. Loveless informs the Directors that 
his Free School dourishes, and that he 
had 128 scholars, with the prospect of 
furtlier increase. Schools, he says, must 
be a principal object regarded by mission- 
aries in India. Mr. Loveless observes 
that his health and spirits, as well as 
those of Mrs. Loveless, have lately been 
much impaired. 

VIZiGAPATAM. 

Mr. Pritchett continues to labour in 
this arduous station, where the awful 
superstitious of the heathen mingle with 
and iudueuce all tlieir relations, civil and 
domestic, and hind them down in the 
most lamentable subjection. 

Having procured a better situation in 
the town for the school, the number of 
children is considerably increased, and a 
far greater number of persons attend the 
preaching of the gospel. The scholars 
daily and publicly repeat their catechism, 
which attracts the attention of many. 
Another school is also supported in the 
neighbourhood. 

bellary. 

Four native schools, supported by the 
missionaries at Bellary, continue' to pros- 
per; and the divine truths which the 
childFen read and commit to memory, 
Itave begun to produce some happy effects. 
Several more schools in the neighbouring 
srillwes are in contemplation. 

The MiBsionaries have completed a 


Third Catechhm and a large li-acc of 
Scripture Extracts, which, with great 
labour, they transcribe for the use of 
their pupils ; hut they earnestly desire 
that their trying labours in this respect 
may lie abridged by the use of a press, 
which they humbly trust that the autho- 
rities in India, convinced of their in- 
tegrity and prudence, and of the titflity 
of their endeavours, will grant them. 
They are also proceeding in the great 
work of translating the Scriptures into 
the Canara language ; but, through the 
illness of tluir Moonshee, they have not 
been able to make the progicss which 
they desire. 

An account of n Synagogue of Jews ex- 
isttng in China compiled from the rela- 
tions of the Romish Ji/issionaries, 

The news of a synagogue of Jews, esta- 
blished for many ages in China, was most 
interesting to the learned of Fnrope. 
They flattered themselves that they should 
be able to fliid there a text of the sacred 
scriptures, which would serve to clear up 
their difficulties, and terminate their dis- 
putes. But father Ricci, who made this 
happy discovery, was not able to draw 
from it those advantages which he had 
desired. Confined to the city of Pekin 
by the duties of his mission, he could not 
undertake a journey to Cai-fong-fou, the 
capital of Honan, which is distant there- 
from about two hundred leagues. He 
contented himself with interrogating a 
young Jew of this synagogue, whom he 
met at Pekin. He learnt from him, that 
at Cai-fong-fou there were ten or twelve 
families of Israelices ; that they had come 
thither to rear again their synagogue ; and 
that they had preserved, >vith tlie greatest 
care, for five or six hundred ycais, a 
very ancient copy of the Pentateuch. 
Father Ricci immediately shewed to him 
a Hebrew Bible. The young Jew recog- 
nized the character, but could not read it, 
because he had devoted himself solely to 
the study of Chinese books, from the time 
that he aspired to the degree of a scholar. 

llie weighty occupations of Father 
Ricci did not permit him to add to his 
discovery. It was not till after the lapse 
of three or four years that he obtained 
the opportunity of sending tliither a Chi- 
nese Jesuit, with full instructions to in- 
vestigate what he had learnt from the 
Jewish youth. He charged him with a 
Chinese letter, addressed to the chief of 
the synagogue. In this letter Father 
Ricci signified to him, that, besides the 
books of the Old Testament, he was in 
possession of all those of the New^;wM^ 
testified, that the Messiah whom they 
were expecting, was already come. As 
soon as the chief of tlie synagogue bad 
read the part of the letter, which i^latcd 
to the coming of the Messiah, he made a 
pause, and said, it was not true, as they 
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did not expect him in less than* ten. thou- 
sand years. But he iiitreated Father 
Ricci, whose fame had apiuired him of 
his great talents, to come to Cai-lonj'-fou, 
that he might haw tlie pleasure of sur- 
rendering to him (he care of the syna- 
gogue, provided he wouhl abstain from 
the meats fijrbiihlcn to the Jews. The 
great Hge of this chief, and the ignorance 
of his successor, detei inrned liim to make 
these offers to Father Kicci. The cir- 
cumstance was favourable tor obtaining 
information of their Pentateuch. 'Hie 
chief readily consented to give them the 
beginiiiug and end of every section. They 
were foniid perfectly conformable to the 
Hebrew Bible of Plautin, except that in 
the Chinese copy there were no vowel 
points . 

In lfil3, Father Alcni, who, on ac- 
count of hit. profound knowledge and greit 
wisdom, was palled by the Chinese them- 
selves, the Confucius of Europe, was 
commanded by his superiors to under- 
take a journey to Cai-foug-fou, fur the 
purpose of increasing this di.scoveiy. He 
was the fittest man in the world to have 
succeeded in It. He was well skilled in 
Hebrew. Hut times were changed. The 
old chief was dead. The Jews with rea- 
diness shewed to Father Aleni their syna- 
gogue, but he never could prevail on them 
tp shew him their books. 'J'hcy would 
not even so much as withdraw the cur- 
tains which concealed them. 

Such were the feeble beginnings of this 
di8covei7, which Fathers Fiigaut and 
Seinedo, and other missionaries, have 
transmitted to us. The learned have 
often spoken of them, .sometimes very in- 
correctly, and have always expressed a 
desire for further information. 

The residence aftemards established by 
the Jesuits at Cai-fong-fou excited fresh 
expectations. Nevenheless Fathers Ro- 
driguez and Figueredo wished in vain to 
profit by this advantage. Father Gozani 
was the first person who obtained any 
suoeess. Having an easy access, he took 
a copy of the inscriptions intbesynagogue» 


• We muit consider that the Jews of China 
poiseHonly aftw verses of the flrst chapter of 
bsnW. and cannot consequently compute Ats 
propleeieatiefleits. They possosi also only frag, 
inente of seven of the minor prophets? and have 
altogether lost the remaining Are. Beside! this, 
nothing of Ezekiel remains to them, and the co. 
mea of Isaiah and Jeremiah are very imperfect. 

Jews of China, are not iherrfure yet just- 


% 


liUect to ihe_same severe c^ninires de the 
•fBurope. 


The Jews of Europe possess all 
tha pi^hecin, but will not believe Ihem. The 
JesrsofCbin 
tbs 


jina, on the contrary, are destitute of 
issporlant pTUphixiies. Add how shall 
they believe InJMm, at whom they have not heard i 
Tbe Jewa m Burtwe, believe not Moses and the 
bWohStat arid bhth informed u", thSt 

ms MunM priMipIs, they would not believe 
though one rose from the dmd. The Jews of 
China posicM riot Ml t^ prophets, and it W Ouf 
duty to aSndtotheihlhilN mhets. and dbMte 
rilh ^ wwil of him •im.w.bllhw iHtri the 
-T? -KTr. *^-*^meppf hUTamei*s glory 


which are written dn large tablets of mar- 
ble, and scut it to Rome. These Jews 
informed him, that there was a Bibleat 
Pekin, in the temple, where were kept the 
hitijfs, or canonical books of sii angers. 

The French and Portuguese Jesuits ob- 
tained pcriui.saion fi‘om the Emperor to 
enter the temple and examine the books. 
Father Pareunin was present. Nothing 
of the kind was found. Father Bouvet 
said, that they saw some Syriac lettorri, 
and had every reason to believe that the 
master of the Pagoda gave bad informa- 
tion to the Je.saits, in the course of their 
search. It would now be very difficult to 
obtain admission into this library ; and 
every attempt hither to made by father 
Gaiilni )iH4 been unsuccessful. He never 
could understand what these Hebrew and 
Syriac iKiok.s were. In the interim a 
'Partar Christian, to whom he had lent 
his Hebrew Bible, assnretl him also that 
he had seen book.s written in the same 
chanteter ; but he coiihl not tell him what 
these books were, nor what might be their 
antiquity. He only declared to him, that 
it was a thora, that is to say, a book of 
the law. 

Whilst the Jesuits were making these 
fruitleiis researches at Pekin, the Jews, 
less resen'ed than the Chinese, gave vo- 
luntary infonnatloD of their different 
customs to Father Gozaui ; and by tbc 
beginning of the century, he wa.i ena- 
bled to pnblish an account as circum- 
stantial as could have been expected from 
one who was not acquainted with the 
Hebrew language, 'ibis account is pub- 
lished in the eighteenth volume of the 
Leltret Mifiantes at mrimses. 

The letter of Father John Paul Oo- 
zaiii, a missionary of the Society of Jri- 
suit.**, to Father Joseph Suarez, of thO 
same society. Trauhlatcd from the PimP- 
tuguesc. 

At Cai~fong*fou, capital of tM Pro- 
vince of Honiitky in Novem- 
ber 5, 1704. 

• « « t ri 

As to vi^hat regards those who are 
here called Tido-kin-kiao, ttvo years ago 
I was-golng to visit them, under the ex- 
pectation that they were Jews, and with 
a View of fiiiding among (hem the Old 
Testament. Bat as t nave no ktiow- 
iedge of the Hebrew language and met 
with great difficulties, 1 abahddttod thift 
enterprise fot fear 1 should not sUdcced 
in it. Nevertheless, as yon remkeked to 
me that 1 should oblige yocl by dbtslti- 
ing information concefning these people, 
( have obeyed your ord^i and have 
exoetited them with all the dM IM 
precision of #hieh 1 was ibte. ^ , 

i irnmedlatdy made them pffrMIfiltehs 
df Meddm, fd vtmidi Mdiqff^ 
piled, M ftadMmdvtuwtddMhdfd iee 
me. I letarlUd MtT mt lb im U- 
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pai sou, tUat is, iu their synagogue, where 
they were all assemhlcu, and where 1 
held with them long conversations. I 
saw their inscriptions, , some of which 
are in Chinese, and the rest in their own 
laikguagc. They shewed me their kiitg$^ 
or their books of religion, and permitted 
me to enter even into the most secret 
])lace of their synagogue, where Utey 
themselves are not permitted to enter. 
This is a place reserved for their Cham- 
kiao, or chief of the synagogue, who 
never enters there unless with profound 
respect. 

They told me that their ancestors 
came from a kingdom of the West, calieil 
the kingdom of .luda, which Joshua con- 
quered after having departed from Egypt, 
and passed ti c lied Sea and the desert ; 
that the number of Jews who came out 


tile Chinese aire accustomed to render 
to him, as Ihave already said. 

It is certain, aa you may sea with, 
your own eyes in their ancicut iuseilp- 
tion^ which 1 send to you, and as they 
themselves have uniformly told me, that 
they honor their dead, iu the Tsu^tani, 
or the chapel of tlieir ancestors, with 
the same ceremonies which are practis^ 
in China, hut without tablets, wliich they 
never use, because they are forbidden to 
have images and such like imitations. 

Remarks on the Letter of Father GozanL 

'Hie synagogue of whicli Father GoaanI 
speaks is very different from those Which 
we see in Europe, as it rather resembles 
a temple than a common synagogue of 
theJe^s. In fact, in the synagogue of 
China, the sacred place, into which no 


of Egypt was about sixty vans, that is 
to say, about six hiiiidied thousand men. 

They assured me, that their alphabet 
had* twenty-seven letters, but that they 
commonly only made use of twenty- two. 
Which accounts with the declaration of 
St. Jeroni, that the Hebrews have twen- 
ty-two letters, of which five are double. 

When they read the biblc iu their 
synagogue, they cover the face with a 
trausprent veil, in memory of Moses, 
who descended from the mountain with 
his face covered, aii<i who tlius published 
the decalogue and the law of God to his 
people. They read a section evci 7 sab- 
bath day. Thus the Jews of Cliina, as 
the Jews of Europe, read all the law in 
the course of the year. He w'lio reads, 
places^ the ta-kiiig on the chair of Moses. 
He has his face covered with a very thin 
cotton veil. At his side is a prompter, 
aud some paces below a inoula, to correct 
the prompter should he err. 

They spoke to me respecting paradise 
and hell iu a very foolish manner. There 
is every appearance that wliat they said 
was drawu from the Talmud. 

1 spoke to them of the Messiah, pro- 
mised in the scriptures. They were very 
muob surprised at what 1 said to them ; 
aqd when 1 informed them that bis name 
wafi Josus, they reiilied to me, that men- 
tiou was made in their Hible of a holy 
uamed Jesus, who was the son of 
Slraph ; but that they knew not the Jesus 
of whom 1 spake unto them. 

It is certain that their learned men 
pay tp Confucius, in the chapel of that 
philosopher, the same honors as the Gen- 


• When Fntitsr Onsiml lald that the Hebrews 
li«retwenly.ieren letteia. he had doubtlew qoipi- 
brlM In that number the Av^ letters, of which 
lu. JcroiU tpeflka, and which are not properly 

aW^aattlM end of words, Inst^ of curving 
thsiS, M Is .done at the b^iani^ ahd middle of 
vivkniiAlllP^t Um D'Vdiich ia entirely tdoac. 


one but the high priest is porniittetl to 
euter, very naturally points out to us the 
sanctum sanctorum, where was the ark of 
the covenant, the lods of Moses and Aaron, 
&c. The apace which is separated from 
it, represents the place where the priests 
and Levitea assembled in the temple of 
Jerusalem, and where the sacrifices were 
slain. Lastly, the court, which is at the 
entry, where the people pray, and whore 
they assist at all the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, resembles what was formerly called 
the court of Israel : atrium Israeli^ L 

We ought not to be astonished that the 
Jews of China turn themselves to the 
west when they pray, whereas our Jews 
face the east. The reason of this diffe- 
rence is, that it is a very ancient custom 
among the Jews to turn themselves Ip* 
wards Jerusalem when they pray. Of 
this we may see a remarkable example in 
Daniel, chapter vi, verse 10. Now Je- 
rusalem is situated to the cast of Europe 
and to the west of Cliina. Besides, it is 
cei-tain tliat the temple of Jerusalem was 
so arranged, that when the Israelites 
prayed, they faced tiie west, and the 
Jews of China perliaps follow this custom. 

I'his additional intelligence excited the 
attention of the learned, father Etienne 
Suiichici, who was then meditating a 
great commentary upon the scripture, re- 
sembling the Gritiei Sacri, was the mos^ 
anxious to press forward this discovery. 
Whatever I shall detail in this memoir, 
will be drawn from the letters, which 
Fathers Gozunl, Domenge, and GaubiV 
wrote to him upon this subject. 

The ta^kings of Bethel are written in 
round characters without points. The 
form of tlie letters much re^mbles jtl^ 
old editions of the Hebrew Bible piijht^ 
in Germany. The ta-kings of 
sltories have all the iowel points. The 
form of the letters bears a 
blance to Athias's Bibte^ printed at Am* 
sterdam in 1705, they arc howcYcr loorp 
bcautlftil, larger, and blacker. 
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They pass one wbolp day in their 
synagogue weeping and moaning. They 
never intennarry witii strangers. 

Before he left the synagogue. Father 
Oaubil requested permission to see their 
book's ; and tiic Tchang-kiao, or chief of 
the synagogue, consented thereto. Be- 
sides the books, of which 1 have already 
spoken, they shewed to him one, which 
they had hitherto concealed from the 
siouaries, and which iixed the whole at- 
tention of Father Gaubil by its singularity. 
It was the remnant of a Pentateuch, 
Which appeared to have suffered much 
injury from water. It was written 
upon rolls of an extraordinary paper. Its 
characters were large, clear, and of an 
intermediate form between the Hebrew 
print of the Antwerp Bible, and that 
which appears in the Hebrew and Chai • 
dee grammar printed at Wirtemberg, 
A. D. 1531. There was nothing beneath 


the letters, but above them there were 
.accents and such points, said Father Gau- 
bil, as I never beheld in any other manu- 
script. He questioned the Tchang-kiao 
concerning this manuscript, which in his 
judgment had all the 'appearance of anti- 
quity. This is the intelligence he obtain- 
ed. During the reign of the Emperor 
Van-lie the synagogue was burnt, and all 
their books were a second time destroyed ; 
but some Jews from Si-yu arriving at 
this critical juncture, they obtained from 
them a Bible, with other books. This 
Penfateiich is the only one of these 
hooks, which they have presei-ved in its 
originiil state: they possess only copies of 
the others, whose originals have been lost 
in lapse of time. Father Gaubil offered 
a considerable sum for this Fentatench, 
but his proposal was refused. Neverthe- 
less he agreed to give a certain price for 
a copy of it, which they promised to him. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CHINA. 

Ex'ract of a private Letter . — My last 
letter was by the Grenville, which ship 
left us, taking in water at Hongkong, 
near Macao, in company with Lord 
Amherst and suite, preparatory to our 
voyage to the Yellow Sea. The fol- 
lowing day (July 13) we departed, and 
arrived off the Peyho river, at the bottom 
of the Gulph of Pee-che-lee, (July 28) 
after experiencing a delightful passage to 
that place. Our arrival seemed to. have 
been earlier than the court of Pekin ex- 
pected, as liOrd Amherst was nccessitaUMl 
to remain about twelve days on board the 
ship, until the preparations were com- 
pleted for his disembarkation, when, on 
thb 9th of August, it took place as fol- 
lows : — the baggage being considerable 
and shipped in large country boats by 
11 A. M., H. M. ship the Alceste, hoist- 
ed the royal standard at the main, the 
Hon. Company’s ensign at the fore, and 
George’s ensign at the mizen, aud all 
tb'e ships manned their yards. 

At noon, the ambassador, with Sir 
George Staunton and Mr. Ellis, the se- 
.cretary, put off in the barge from the 
Alceste, under a salute of fifteen guns, 
Hkbich was repeated by each ship, accom- 
^ied by three hearty cheers ; two boats 
from each ship followed, containing the 
ambassador’s suite and the captain’s ; we 
having joined the baggage boats, the 
whole stood for the entrance of the Peyho 
river, distant ten miiles ; the day was de- 
lightfQl, and what little wind we had 
lidB|i rair, the touf enserndte consequent- 
^If was highly gratifying. As we apr 


proached the river, the procession was 
arranged as follows first, the ambas- 
sador’s barge leading, having a line of 
boats extending on two lines from his 
rear, ^d the train was closed by his 
Lordship’s band playing, the black drum- 
mer of which, perched in the bow. of the 
boat, astonished the spectators by his 
anticks and motions. Thus we proceed- 
ed until we reached the village of Tacoo, 
about 5 P.M., where the aceommodatiou 
boats destined to convey the embassy to 
Tiensiiig were laying, which boats were 
not large, but contained several small 
apartments highly painted, each boat 
bearing a flag with characters expressive 
of foreigners bringing presents to the 
emperor. At a military station at the 
entrance of the Peyho river, the embassy 
was saluted by three guns, (the usual 
number fired by the Chinese), and ^ut 
three hundred troops in full uniform 
were drawn out in a line with their 
swords, banners and music. At the 
town of Tacoo, the troops and dismount- 
ed cavalry formed three sides of a square,, 
in honor of the ambassador, and there 
was likewise a salute of three guns. After 
allowing His Excellency half an hour to 
compose himself, he was visited by the 
legate, a Mandarin of high rank (who is 
married^ to a relation of the present Em- 
peror Kia-King), appointed to attend the 
Embassy to Pekin ; also two other. Man- 
darins of rank joined Lord Amherst 
here, they being directed to accompany 
his Excdlency similarly to those with 
Lord Macartney; Mandarins of various 
classes yisitc^ the ambassador^ and ap« 
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peared attaclicd to the troops. At sun- i. e, ‘ flie Norili River,* on whirli at t4ie 
set we all Sat dt)wn to dinner with bis distance of two days* journey by water, 
Lordship for the last time, andthefoL the famous {town culled Teeu-tsiu, ^ the 
lowing moruiriff we returned to our ships : heavenly contluence of streams, ’ is si- 
in the course of the day we wcjghc<l, and tuated. 

departed for the coast of Leotong, saw The village that stands at the mouth of 
tlie great wall of China at some distance the river is called 'ru-lioo. The land all 
extending to the sea coast over luuun- around is so low as to he scarcely dis- 
tains, The province of Leotong is a part tingii is liable Irom the anchoriigc, wliich, 
of Chinese Tartary, — the inhabitants near owing to the shallow’ness of the water, 
I he shore appear miserable — the for- is eight or ten miles fioni the short', 
matioii of the land where we visited was There appeared here a want of civilised 
picturesque to a dcg7‘ce, — the hills were deenicy, with which 1 was quite snr- 
eovered with tlie most siiiguhir and beau- prised. The fishermen were either in a 
tiful fiowers. We quitted the Ci)ast of state of c(>ui|)lete nudity, or wore a 
Leotong, and went to Ki-san-scu Ray, jiicket only, thrown over tlieir shoulders, 
on the coast of Sliun tung, where we The men who tnwked the bouts against 
found much dilTiculty in procuring re- the stream, after we landed, were also 
fresbinents. The only fruits we tasted in similar rircuiUNtances. *riinnigbout 
during our stay in the Yellow Sea, were the whole of the provinces of Chi leaiul 
apples, peaches, pliiins, and a few bad of Sbaii-tung, boys, at the age of twelve 
melons. The Lmperor sent us a dozen or fourteen years, went naked, 
bullocks, twenty slieop, and a few fowls. At Ta-koo, there is a temple dedicated 
though we have, reason to believe, the to Full, or Full too, wliieli is the Chi- 
Miimlarins wilfully defrauded us of the ncse pronunciation of ‘ Riiddha.' They 
greater quantity of what was ordered by use commonly only the first syllable, 
his majeNiy for the ships. The climate of Fnh, and hence, according to the spcl- 
tlic Yellow Sea was delightful, the ther- ling of the IMS. dictionaries, Foe, w'hich 


luoineter being from 72'Mo 78'’. The am- nioilerii w’riters liave abbreviated to Fo. 


bassador seems to be a man of amiable 
and benevolent manners, and 1 should ho|)C 
he will sueeml In his mission, though the 
Chinese are the most difllculi people to 
uegociate with. On the 3d of September 
we quitted the Yellow Sea, touched at 


On the Ist of August 1 went on shore, 
at the request of the ambassador, to see 
Kinang, an Imperial Commissioner tlicre, 
appointed to receive the embassy. In 
this temple I found an Kuropean print 
of tiic head of our Saviour. He was 


the entrance of Chusan for intelligence, crowned with tliorus, and a reed in his 


and arrived at Macao tliclfith of Sept. hand. Tliis print was pasted on a large 


— scroll of paper, which was hung up iii 

JSvtract of a Lot ter from a Gentleman one of the rooms of the priests, and 
in the Suite of the late Embaesy to incense vessels pliveed hefore it. 'riiere 


Cnina, was some Chinese writing on the scroll. 

Having travelled through six of the which 1 was anxious to read. The priest, 
pnivlnce-s of China, in the .suite of the however, said that the picture was there 

Rritibli F.iiibassy, I beg to state a few dedicated, and he could not take ir down. 


circumstances which occurred in the 
course of the journey. With the jioli- 
tical discussions and transactions of (he 
embassy, being irrelevant to oiir pursuit, 
1 do not iiitcrlere. 

On the *Jth of July, 1816, I embarked, 
vvith several other English gentlemen, at 
Macao, and on the 10th, his Majesty's 
ship Atcesle, lia\ing on board his Excel- 
lency the Right Hon. Lord Amherst, 
Auibissador from the Prince Regent to 
the Emperor of China, arrived off tlie 
Lemma Islands. There 1 left the Ho- 
norable Company’s cruiser Discovery, 
ja which 1 had embarked, and went on 
board the frigate. 

We had a very favorable passage to the 
Gulf of Chi-lc, by which latter term 
the Chinese denominate that province 
ill which Peking is situated. On the 2Btli 
of July, the five vessels of which the 
squadron was composed, were safely an- 
cjfiored off the mouth of the river Pd-ho, 
4 piaffe ^NOf 


He shewed me a book containing the ser- 
vice, wh'ch he said they read wIilmi they 
worshippeil tiiis picture. The service 
was in an exceedingly mysterioiis style. 

1 could not that evening (it was now hue, 
and I left the place at day -break the next 
morning) make out the scope of it. 

lliis picture, and the name Teen Choo 
Redore (by which the Romish religion i* 
known) were the only vestiges of the 
Clirifitiaq religion that ociurred to me 
during the whole of our journey. 

August 13, we were entertained at a 
banquet, given by two Imperial Coiuinis- 
sionei-s, in the name of the Emperor, at 
Teen-tsin. The same principle whjcli 
operated, when in Europe, inferior liwl 
and wine were placed at the lx>ttom of 
the table, manifested itself in a diffi^iient 
way. The Imperial Commissioners, the 
British Ambassador; and the Commis- 
sioners, Sir George Staunton and Mr. 
Ellis, sat on very low cushions, perhaps 
VoL. IV. 3 Q 
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six or eight ioch(‘8 from '’Die ground^ on 
which a red felt cloth was placeil. We 
pride oui'selves, and 1 think juatly, on 
bringing fellow-crcafnics of rlie Iiuniaii 
specio as nearly to a level a^ education 
SJjid circuiuslaiues will jicnnif, by avoid- 
ing marks of iiifer'orlty and subjection, 
not absolutely required for the preserva- 
tion of social Older. 'Hie people of this 
country value Ihenisetves for liaviiij? fixed, 
by express rules, evciy iiiiurs place in 
society, and attaehing to it curtain ex- 
ternal ccreiiionies, to force it upon the 
notice of iili (lersoiis. Of the observance 
of these forms, superiors are always ex- 
cessively Icuacious. A spirit of domi- 
nation on the one hand, and of ahjtvt 
^ubniissioFi on the other, generally pre- 
rails. An officer, with whom I often 
Cimvei>ed, said of the Emperor, “ I(e is 
a hc;weii to us,*' which is as strong in 
their apprehension, as if it were express- 
ed ill our phraseology, “ He Is God 
AlmiKhty to ns.” 

The geiu'ral principles of our religion 
give a tone of elevation and dignity to 
the hiiinan mind, which is not felt here. 
Associating at stated periods for woiship, 
and to receive religious instruction when 
the infinite greatness of the Deity is coii- 
tiuiially held up to the view of princes, 
nobles, and people ; and the Idea often 
suggested that all earthly distinctions are 
comparatively nothing, and will soon 
termiiialr. This model ates the tendency 
to dominion, to which the human mind, 
in prosperous circumstances a.id ele- 
vated situations, are ever prone \ and at 
the same time, without interfering with 
the good Older of siK'iety, raises to a 
manly feeling the hearts of the {Miorcst 
and most abject. The people of this 
country never meet under similar cir- 
ciimsiaiice.s. They do not associate under 
something iippro.U'hing equality for the 
worship of their gods. The priests ne- 
ver preach or teach orally. They occa- 
aionally inculcate piety to the gods, and 
the practice of morality by means of the 
press. 

I am now writing to. you from a tem- 
ple, ill which are upwards of a hundred 
priests, and as many idols. About fifty 
priests worship with morning and evening 
prayers, which occupy nearly forty mi- 
nutes, images of Buddha. There are 
three images placed on a line ; before 
these the pric'jts burn tapers, offer in- 
cense, and recite prayers, souietimes 
kneq|iiig and reiieating over and over 
again invocations, and sometimes putting 
the forehead to the gnmiid, in token of 
adoration, submission and supplication. 
Day after day, and year after year, this 
is j^ine through ; but they never associate 
with the people of miy rank or age, to 
deliver instructions to them. Indeed they 
are not qualified. They are generally 


illiterate and uniiistructcd themselves* 
'ITicy are the mere performers of cere* 
monies, and should never'be dcuominated 
by the same name that is applied to the 
mliii.sters of the Christian religion. Tlic 
iiiiilcitudcs of people In this country are, 
in a moral ami religious view, as sheep 
without a .shepherd. 

Without referring to the peculiar and 
finportaiit duties of Christiaiuity, but 
speaking merely of its general aspect in 
Protestant countries, with the qualifica- 
tinns and duties of its mTnistei'.s in the 
public a.ssomb]ics of the people, bow 
va.stly superior to the system of Paganisni 
which prevail.s here ! i’lie contrast struck 
me very forcibly during Divine fService, as 
performed by the Chaplain of the Kin« 
bassy in this very temple. We have beard 
iiiucli here about sitting, or not sitting ia 
the presence of great men. The Chinese 
cairy tlieir obimions to a ridicnlons 
length, to persons sittriig, who are of 
rank a certain degree inferior to them- 
selve.s, and on no occasion, religious or 
ceremonial, do superiors dispense with 
this ii.sag(‘. Hence, when looking round 
the congregation during sermon, and see- 
ing an English iiohiciiiaii, gentlemen of 
the inferior titles, officers in liis majesty's 
service, incrchaiits, mechanics, soldiers, 
and servants, all sitting in the same room 
and listening to the same instruction, the 
idea mentioned above, of the general ad- 
ministration of the Christian religion be- 
ing so very far superior, occuirvd with the 
greatest force. 

llie labouring poor, in c\^ery country, 
who cannot raad, might at first sight bo 
sup|x)sed to be nearly on a level, — Iwt oiv 
Sabbath and public assemblies, for social 
woi'sliip and oral insinietion, in the du- 
ties of men to God and to each otiirr, 
place our poor in much more favourable 
drcuiiistniices than in thi.s country. When 
the poor do not avail theinselvt'i» of the 
advaniagc.s within their reach, as it is 
too often the ca»c, the beneficial effects 
of course will not appear. 

The middling and higher classes of 
people aNo who have money to spend, 
and wiiose time is not wholly occupied in 
providing the means of subsistence, are 
placed in much more favourable circiiin- 
staiices than people of the same descrip- 
tion in this country. Tliere is more in- 
tellectual occupation witiiin their reach. 
The free discussion of questions counerted 
with the welfara of the country ; the af- 
fairs of benevolent, literary, and scientific 
societies, even the newspaperM, and the 
iiioiithly journals, all tend less or more 
to employ, to exercise and strepktlieu the 
inteliectiial powers. Here all discussion 
of the measures of government being en- 
tirely disallowed, all associations of tlie 
people for any purpose whateveir, being 
discouraged, and no interest tokeft in the 
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acquirement of science^ or of a knowledge 
of die general affairs of mankind, people 
possessing property and leisure*- want oc* 
s^upatioii ; and become eoniinonly (1 would 
not say always) either idle smokers of 
opium, or actii-e devotees of sensual 
pleasure in the most irregular and un- 
natural forms, f mleceut ime^s on porce- 
lain utensils for the writing-desk, and 
for the tea-table, iire found in many large 
towns ill the interior of the country, ex- 
posed iti shops. Still there are degrees of 
public iiideceiic>', which have existed and 
do e.viSt ill other countries, which lire en- 
tirely unknown in China, as far as ob- 
servations and books eiiabie persons to 
judge. Indelicacy has no place in tlieir 
religion, as was the case in ancient (Ircece 
and Home, nor are unhappy females suf- 
fered by tlic govern men t to walk the 
streets, as is the c^usc in London.* 

‘JO. — The Kmbassy arrived at 
Suug-chow, which is one day's journey 
from Peking. Here we reni.iiiied eight 
days, discussing withapersoii of high rank, 
fiay tlrat of a Duke, and otiiers, a question, 
considered of vital im|K>rtatice by both par- 
ties. \et it ail turned on a ceremony. 
High officers of slate in China, dependant 
'I’aitar kings and princes, all jierforiii to 
the great emperor of China, a ct»reinony 
which is tlie strongest external expiessioii 
of devotediiess and submission, which 
this people, who aliound in external forma 
of Milmiissinti, have licen ahUi to invent. 
To kneel down on the ground, to place 
the liiuids when bowing, forward on the 
door, and to strike the forehead against 
r-lie earth once, seems an abundantly Ufi- 
pareut mark of veneration, devotion, or 
siibini'<'>ioii. Tliey, however, iueira.se 
tiiis, hy requiring the person to strike his 
lieiul against the earth thrice ; and they 
increase iliis, as wr do our three cheers, 
l)v thi-ee times three. Between each 
three, the woi>ihipiJer rises and .stands 
erect, then kneels down again. This ce- 
remnny is called Part hives hen how, which 
is rendered verbally, “ thi-ce kneelings 
and nine knocks." Some of the gods are 
worsltitipcd by three knocks, some by six, 
and heaven hy nine. Thi.s ceremony is 
by tributary princes and Foreign Ambas- 
sadors performed to the Kiuporor, for its 
own sake, and apart from every other ce- 
remony, as an expression of homage. 
This is calledf by way of eiiiinencci^ f The 
Ceremony," and this is what the Tartars 
{for they were all Tavt.irs who were sent 
to negociatej required from the British 

« The reader muft beware not to form an uii- 
jnst cAbduaimi, tie must recollect that these 
rrratcb«l women in China paaa tiielr livi-e in 
lATgce on the w«tei i, lii looking, usrer a list of 
about forty veassU, four out of tlic niimWr, or 
cbdut one uhth, iwil be iVnihd described as ap- 
pmpT&Bted £tf. 


Ambassador. Tliat he should •hesitate* 
will not be wondered at by many. 

The Duke at last pretended to give way* 
and on the aftertiooii of the 28th, at four 
p. M, we .set off to the Palace of Vnen- 
ming-yuen, and after travelling all night* 
arrived at day-light next morning. 'Hie 
hour appointed by the Einperer (or, as he 
i.s sometimes called, the ** Son of Hea* 
ven") fur giving audience, had already 
elapsed. The Tartars rise early. We 
were hurried, after travelling all night, un- 
washed and iiridre<‘sed, to the door of the 
palace. A Briti.'di nobleman, represent- 
ing his sovereign, and who had come 
.so many thousand niile.s to the court 
of China, demurred, as was natural* 
to cuter thus into the imperial pre- 
sence, and pleaded with the Duke, who 
came out to urge the Aniba.s.sa(lor into 
the IJall of the Audience, that the fa- 
tigues of the night had rendered him un- 
well, and therelore mpiesled that the 
Duke would beg his Majesty graciously, 
to defer seeing liim that inuruing. To ef- 
fect thi.s witli his capricious master, the 
Duke went and .said that the Ambassador 
wa.s .so ill he (‘oiild not stir a step. This 
produced a gracious order, that the Am- 
ba.s.vador should retire to the house pro^ 
vided for him, and his Majesty’.s physi- 
cian would atleiid n|>on him. He did at- 
tend. What report lu; made is not known. 
He could not in liuth report that the Am- 
bassador was e.xceedingly or dangerously 
ill. The LmpiM'ur tlioui'ht he was im- 
posed upon, and called a special incetiUg 
of lii.s Cabinet ; neither the Duke, nor 
l*riiires, nor the courlicrs, who knew 
the fact of oui tiavelling ail uiglit, dared 
to tell him of it ; his menial seivaiits* 
who also knew the fact, did not tell him 
till two or tlii-ee days afteiward.s, when 
it was too late, and his impeii.il Majesty* 
ill a fit of anger (in the pre.senceof tliosb 
courtiers who knew the leal slate of the 
ca.se, and could, by slating it, appea'se 
him, but did not) decrccrl, tliat the Am- 
ba.ssador sliouldbc required to depart im- 
mediately. 'Phis ilerree was carried iuto 
eflect the same ilay. At four r. m, we 
left Vueii-niing yuen, and aft<-r travelling 
all night, a second time, anived at I'uug 
Chow by break of day* on the inorniug of 
the 10th. 

The Kiuperor found out afterwards the 
real stale of tlie case* and degr<ided the 
Duke by removing him from skiiations of 
high trust wliii'h he held. The Duke is 
brother to the Empress. Three other Jicr- 
soos of the first rank were al.-o removed 
from their offices, and an edict published* 
chiding his courtiers for their hatefhl in- 
difference to the public welfare, and la- 
ment lag that selfishness should be carried 
to such a degixre ; a thing, be said, which 
lie did not believe po-ssilile. The Duke'i 

3 G 2 
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most jutimate friends, as ' his Majesty of its course, aft the frequent rava^ 
stated 'll himself, who in ordinary cases which its impetuous waters at seasons 
professed the utmost attachment and cor* make, by overflowing or washing awity 
diality, smiling and fawning upon him, its soft alluvial books, gave dignity and 


when tliey saw him perplexed and em 
harrassed by the Emperor’s questions put 
to him, would not, though fully in their 
power, pur. him right, or state the truth 
for him. Every one said, “ It is not my 
lousiness.”— Alas !” said the Emperor 
in hi.s edict, “ on what a dangerous rocky 
eminence does a Statesman tread.” And 
in the next line adds, “ If you had no 
regard for the minister, had you none 
for your roniitry? " 

Notwithstanding all this, his pride anti 
notions of digiiity would not allow him 
to give an explanation to the Amiiassador. 
He, however, ordered his own officers to 
treat him w'ith politene.ss as he passed 
through the country. 'I'lie night after the 
expulsion (for siieli our departure was), 
he sent three articles as a present, or In 
their phraseology, ** a donation” to the 
King of England, and took three articles 
from our presents, or, as they called them, 

tribute.” Due article consisted of the 
portraits of our loved and lamented 
Sovereign and his Queen. 

I said 1 would not cuter into the {Kili* 
tics of the embassy, but the brief sketch 
I have given you scerned necessary, to 
enable you to judge a little of the charac* 
ter of this despotic semi-civilized court. 

Sept. 2.— SVe commenced our return 
from Tung-chow. Time does not permit 
me to describe any part of the country 
through which we passed ; most of it, 
indeed, was travelled over hy the English 
and Dutch embassies iu the reign of tbe 
late Emperor Kicti-lung, and is described 
in the books published on tho.se occasions. 
The vast plain of Chin-Ie is what strikes 
ewery one ; and the extent of the canal, 
which is navigated froinTeen-tsin (called 
Ticii’Siii'.; hy writers in the last embassy) 
to Hang-chow, in the province of Che- 
keeng, is also far fameti. We sailed on 
it only till we reached the Yang-tze- 
Keang, a noble, river, which rises in tlie 
province of 'rze-chuen, and empties it- 
self into the sea, not far from the ancient 
capital Nan- king: instead of crossing it, 
and pa^sillg down the opposite canal, 
through the Keang, we proceeded against 
the stream of the Vang-tze-Keaiig as far 
as the lake Po-yaug, which wc crossed, 
and at Nan-chang-foo, the capital of 
Keang- se province, again came to the 
route pursued by the former embassy. 

On tlie 6th of October we crossed the 
Yellow lliver, which at that time did not 
present so grand a spectacle as was ge- 
nerally expected ; its width was not so 
great, nor its current so rapid, as most 
of us supposed, oor yet were its waters 
so yellow. Still it had a fine appearance, 
and the recollection of the great length 


importance to tiie prospect. 

October 1 1th and 12th, a little above 
Nan-king, at a fine Pagoda, called Kaon- 
miiig-tze, we changed our dat-bottomed 
boats, used on the canal, for larger and 
differently built ones, intended to na- 
vigate the Yang-tze -Keang. Not more 
than half tlie sjiacc orciipied by the walls 
of Nail-king is inhabited ; the remainder 
is field and gardens, with now and then a 
cluster of houses. 

.lust before entering on the Yang-tze- 
Keang, we stopped at Kiva-Cliow, where 
I conversed with a Maheiiiincdan gentle- 
man, in one of the temples of Buddha, 
where he was lodging for a day or two. 
TiMiiples in China, like religious houses 
on the Continent, arc often employed as 
temporary inns by travellers. Goverh- 
ineiit also turns them to this purpose ; 
hence it is, the temple from which 1 ad- 
dress you is made the dwelling of the 
British ainhassailor. 

Maliommedatis are foiiud in considera- 
ble iiumbci's in several parts of China. 
They are allowed the exercise of their 
religion, and admitted into the .service of 
the governinenr. The f.entleuian I have 
now mentioned wa.s an officer of govern- 
ment, and another, with whom 1 con- 
versed at the capital of Kenng-se, was in 
the army. 1 was informed by these per- 
son.s, that in Keaiig-Nan they liave thir- 
ty si.x mosques, hut unlike llie temples of 
the idolaters of China, they are generally 
locked up, except on their Sabbath, which 
occurs on our Friday. They have a teacher 
who recites their service in Arabic. The 
people also learn to repeat the 'service', 
but do not understand it. My informant 
said, that neither the service nor the 
doctrines were translated into the Ctii- 
nese; I should think he was incorrect. 
1 wished him to inquire amongst his 
friends, and procure me a book ; but lie 
persisted that no book in the Chinese 
existed. 

I endeavoured to Icara the state of 
their religion from these two persons, 
and from an old shopman in the north, 
wliose sign-l)oard, or rather lantern, 
which served the purpose of sign- 
board^^taught mv attention. He hatl writ- 
ten ovit, ‘ ail old Mahommedan shop.’ I 
wished to ascertain from these persons 
by what word, In the Chinese, they ex- 
pressed the deity. They ail agreed in the 
same story, viz. that it was by the simple 
word Choo, “ Master, Lord or Sow- 
relgn," not by the word “ Shin/* a 
spirit, or immaterial divine being; be- 
cause, said the gentleman, at Kivac-bou, 
The Shin, Qods or Spirits/' were iitblud- 
ed in the things created. We,” said he. 
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the prieflt of Buddba, siting by We King 
Chou, “ Venerato the lord.*' Who is 
the trne lord of non-existence, and of 
whatever exists, thccreaftivrof all things.** 

** There is nothing can be likened to him, 
nothing compared to him ; he is the only, 
the true lord.*’ 

To the word Teen, as used for the 
deity, the other person objected, by say- 
ing, “ Heaven was created by the lord 
and the gods also.** 

By the person first alluded to, 1 was 
told that at Kae-fiing-foo, in the province 
of Ho'iian, there were a few families de- 
nominated the Tedoii-Kiii Kedou The 
religioii or sect which plucks out the 
sinews” from all the meat which they 
cat. They also, bad a Le-fjie-sue “ tem- 
ple of worship,” and observe the eightli 
day as a sabbath. 

This stateBK-Mit corresponds with what 
is rel.rted in Grozitr, rcspecling the per- 
sons considered to be Jews,* and I think the 
account here given strengtheus the proba- 
bility that they are so. 1*hc iMahoinme- 
daii gentleman said he thought they were 
the same as the Teen-choo- Kedou, i, e, 
as the Uomuu Catholic Clirisliaus. 

A copy of a letter sent out iu Hebrew 
by some Jevvisii gciitleinen iu Lotiduti, 
was la-^t .sea>'ori forwarded by a native to 
Ho-nan, with a promise that if he could 
find an-y pci sou iliat could read and 
ausw'cr the letter in the same language, 
lie should be rewarded for his trouble. 
•He went to Kac-fung-foo, and as he said, 
found a imui wdio could read, and said he 
understood the letter, and undertook to 
procure an answer in a few days ; but the 
tiuies were so troublesome, from various 
rumours of rebellion, that the messenger 
became apprehensive, and left before the 
person w'lio took tlie Hebrew letter from 
him, brought him any answer. 

October 19 til, we left Kiva-chow and 
the beautiful prospect seen from it. Op- 
posite to it there rises out of Yang-tze- 
Keaug, a conical island, called Ki-chaii, 

The Golden Hill.” It was visited by 
some of tdc emperors of the present fami- 
ly, and is ornamented with temples up its 
sides, and a pagoda at its summit. 

From the rapidity of the current, the 
navigation of the Keang, as it is all called 
for the sake of brevity, is difficult and 
dangerous. \Vc depended on the wind, 
atid we never sailed at night, wluch occa- 
sioned our stopping whole days at one 
place, and at other times bringing to very 
early in the day. This continued till the 
19th of November, when we left the Po- 
yaug lake, and cliaoged boats at the capi- 
tal of Keang-se. Thus for a whole 
month we had delightful walks of miles 
into the country. The dimatc was cool 
imd pleasant, and the scenery greatly 

• See MiMlonaiy Intel!, p. 40 U 


▼ai'icd. The banks of the Yong-tze- 
Keang, diversified by gentle swells cloUied 
with wood, exhibiting foliage of every 
form of leaf and every hue, were beauti- 
ful. 

Oil the Po-yang lake T visited a most 
romantic sjiot. In iiiuingtiing we passed 
not far from the birth place of Confucius, 
aud at the place I now nientioii, there is 
a college at which Cfioo-foo-tzi, tlie most 
esteemed commentator on the four books, 
taught about 000 years ago. The college 
is situated at tlie top of a glen thi-ough 
which a clear stream winds its way over 
a roi'ky bottom ; near the stream are cul- 
tivated spots, and up the sides of Utc hills a 
variety of timber grows. At the top of the 
glen tlieLeiisban, ** mountain of retreat,** 
lifts its dark rocky summit, and defends 
the “ College of the White Stag Valley ** 
from the northerly blast. Here Choo-foo- 
tzi taught. They shew the rock on which 
he sat to angle, and a tree yet bearing ' 
ilowers, which he planted with his own 
iiaiid — to pluck the leaves off is by the 
local magistrates strictly forbidden. 

Uec. 20, we ])asscd the mountain called 
Meli-ling, which divides the provinces of 
Kcang-se and Canton. To render it more 
easily passed, a deep cut was made 
through the solid rock, at its Kummit, by 
the liberality ofan individual who had re- 
tired from tlie court of the dynasty Yang, 
about a thousand years ago. His image H 
DOW placed in a temple on the Canton 
side of the bill, and divine honors paid 
to it. But the whole of this land ** is full 
of Idols, they worship the work their 
own fingers have made.” 

Jan, Ist 1817, the embassy arrived at 
Canton. Nearly six mouths iiad elapsed 
from the time that I embarked at Macoa. 
During the course, i visited a great many 
temples ; they were oonimonly iu bad re- 
pair, and sometimes in ruins. Those rs- 
ligious structures, somewhat similar to 
the inonunient at London bridge, called 
by us pagodas, and by the Ciiiiiesc yu, 
wen* many of them falling down. They 
were built cliiefly during the last dynasty. 
Priests do not live in them, but idols arc 
placed in the different stories, and from 
an inscription 1 saw on one, 1 judge that 
an idea of placing the idol as near to hea- 
ven as possible, was part of the motive 
for building. The highest arc nine sto- 
ries ; some are seven, some five. They 
are often built on the tops of mountains, 
where the labour aiu! expense of erecting 
them must have becu very great* 

I should have been glad to have written 
you a further mtcounr of my journey, ami 
to have indulged in some relleciions, but 
the large proportion of time which my 
varied avocations demanded, and a rather 
widely extended corrcsTOndence, prevent 
my doing so. 
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CALCITTTA. 

Fort Jan. 17.— Doubts ap- 

pearing to have been entertalncrl of the 
riglit of corps or detach incuts encamped 
in the vicinity of u tixed caiitoniueiii, to 
draw extra batta after tiie period of their 
arrival, altiiongh such corps or detach- 
tiieiits have not appeared in general orders, 
as apix>ititcd to occupy such canton inent, 
arid as nmcli inconvenience if not detri- 
ment to the public service, might ensue 
on occasions of emergency from any de- 
mur in the jmy department to disburse 
.such extra batta, and tlie authorized aU 
lowances to mareliing establishments of 
corps, placed in suclt situation : his ex- 
celhfiK’y the right lion, the governor gene- 
ral in council deems it expedient to direct, 
that in fiiiure, on any similar case ocnir- 
ritig, the pay department shall in the lirst 
place discharge the pay abstracts, ahliongli 
c'oiitainiiig charges that may appear doubt- 
ful, and afterwards refer such (loints for 
decision through the prescrilied clianuel. 

Jan. 21. — The circumstances which pre- 
vented the immediate re<luc(ioii of the 
volunteer battalions, lately leliiriicd from 
Java, no longer existing, the right hon. 
the governor general in niiincii is pleased 
to deteruiiue, that the 1th, 5th, 5th, and 
light infantry volunteer hat. shall be re- 
duced from till* I St proximo, up to which 
date all arrears of pay and allowances, 
due to the odiccis ami men, are to be dis- 
charged. 

His excellency the right hon. the go- 
vernor general in council, adverting to 
the frequeuev of ollicers on leave or fur- 
lough, taking (heir pussiigc on .ships 
which arc not formally dispatched by an 
agent on the part of governnient is 
pleased to direct, that the furloughs of 
ot1icer.s prcKJCcding toICurope, .shall in fu- 
ture be coils idered to commence from the 
date ou which the pilot ip'iits the ship, on 
wlticli they may lime cmharKcd. Thi.s 
rcgulatiou is equally applicable to all 
ships, whether lielonging to the honor- 
able Company, or to private or foreign 
traders. 

Jan. 28. — The right honorable the go- 
vernor general in council, in communica- 
tion with his excellency the coiiimander- 
iii-cU'ief, under whose immediate autho- 
rity the admiulstraiiun of military law is 
conducted, performs a gratifying part of 
h»S public duty, in recording the high 
seftse entertained ]>y the Kovernmetit, of 
Lieut. Col. C. Fagan’s einineiit merit and 
zealous services, during the juu iod that he 
has filled the oilicc of judge advocate ge- 
neral in Bengal, and liis lordship in coun- 
cil deeply regrets that continued' ill health 
should . have compelled the lieutenant- 
colonel to return to Europe, and to re- 
linquish the' honorable employment, 
which he has filled with so much credit , 

'^isclf and advantage to the .state. 


His excellency tlio right honourable 
governor in council is pleased to notify 
In general orders, that tiic chtthiug of the 
army will in future be prepared and sent 
to corps, so as to be ready for is.sue oti, 
or as soon after, the 1st of January of 
e.ach year, as practicable, for the year 
preceding, conimencing with the clothing 
for the year 1817. 

Stat^nent of tJic Proportion of 
rerkoninscs pnt/ablv in atlvance, on oc-r 
count of thr I'ifV/r 1815, to Colonpls of 
JlcgimenU^ ^c. ^c. 

Rank. Names and Periud* Tor wliirh due. St. Rb» 
Liut. Gen. Mir .Ino. Macdonald tor 


the full yeai; 5,000 

Will. Palmer,' from the 
1st Jan. to the 20tli 

May 1815 2,311 

Hugh Stafford, for the 

full year 5,000 

James Morris do do . . 5,000 
MajorGeu.Sir Uobert Blair, do do 5,000 
Benuet Marley, do do. . 5,000 
Dy.^oii Marshall 5,000 


Sir J. Wootl, do 5,000' 

.Sir J. Ilorsford, do ... . 5,000 

J. Gordon, do 5,000 

Sir (i. Martiudell, do... 5,000 

C. Stuart, do 5,000 

St. George Ashe, do. . . . 5,000 
Sir I). Ocliterloiiy, do . . 5,000 

/Vft. ll.-~'rhc right honorable the 
govermir in council udveitiiig to the tre- 
queiit iiistiuices which occur, of damage 
uml loss in Heels of store boats proceeding 
to subordiiiHic magazines from the ai'i» 
i>eiial, under charge of natives, has deemed 
it ex{)edieiit to estal>li.sh a new class of 
ordnance w.'irrant ofii(*ei>, under the title 
of .siib-conductors of ordnance btores, the 
number of whom is for the present fixed 
at twelve. 

His excellency the right honorable, the 
governor general in council, i.s )>]eascd to 
aiitliorize the following allow aifibes to be 
drawn by tlie officers and staff appointed 
to do duty with the ilromedaiy corps, 
which arc to he considered as cotumli- 
dated allowances, and to be in lieu of ail 
claims whatsoever, viz. 

Son.uit Rupecf, 

To a lieutenant 200 

Additional to the adjutant 50 

To a cornet 150 

To tlieas-sistautsuigfon as lieute- 
nant 200 

The embarkation of the 78tli regiment 
for Europe, calls upon the governor ge- 
neral in council to bear testimony to the 
conduct of that distinguished corps during 
its service in every part of India, 'it is 
most gratifying to thi.<i government to pay 
to the regiment a tribute of unqualified 
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applause ; the zeal and gtillantry so con- 
spieoously manifested by the corps at 
Assaye, and so iiuiforiiily niaititaiiicd 
throughout ail its subsequent exertions in 
the field, nut having been more exemplary 
th{\ii its admirable regularity and disci- 
pline on ever^ other occasion. Such be- 
haviour, while it must be reflected upon 
by themselves with conscious pride, can- 
not fail to procure for the ollicers, uoii- 
couimi.ssioned ollicers and soldiius of the 
78tli regiiiieiit, the higli reward of their 
sovcreigii'.s approbation. 

A splendid eutertaiiimcnt was given by 
the meichuiits of Qdcutta, Keb. 22d, at 
the town hall, in honor of K. C. I'er- 
gusson and H. Compton, Esquires, the 
eloquent advocates, to wlio.se splendid 
exertions the coinmercial world were so 
highly indebted in the great and important 
trial as to the Dispatch. We understand 
nearly three hundred cards of inviiatioii 
were issued for this festival, it is lui- 
nouiiced in the (lovcriiineiit Gazette that 
sumptuous rases of gold of the value of 
eight thou.saud siceas each, arc now in 
the hands of the artist, to he presented to 
those gcntieinen, a.s a ia'«tiug memorial 
of the adiniratioii and gratitude of the 
commercial community. 

Liciiteuniit iliehard Burney, of the 8tli 
Bengal Native Infantry, gained to his 
sole property the prize of the lac of 
rupees. 

Feh, 7.— A general meeting of tlie sub- 
scribers to the Bengal Provident .Society 
took place at the Town Hall. From the 
statement presented by tlic .secretary, it 
appears that the capital of Sicca Kiipecs 
2,1 0,960 realized on 897 shares ; has by 
interest, and advantageous investments 
in the Honorable Company’s note.*), been 
improved at the rate of lOf per cent. 

The net capital of the fii>t class being 
Sa. lls. 2,J8,115, will accumulate in 
tiiirtcen years hence at couipouud inter- 
est, should the rate average at 6, 8, 
9, or 10 per cent, as follows, viz» 

Sa. Hs. Sa. Rs. 

2,:i8,ll5 at 6 percent, in 13 yeais 

is .' 1 , 10,000 

Do 8 do ... . 6,59,826 

Do 9 do 7,42,654 

Do. ... 10 do ... . 8,30,6;16 

The 897 shares are divided among 392 
live.«, 156 of wliich are resident in or on 
their way to Europe, and ether distant 
parts, which ]>iec’udes the possibility 
of obtaining at present, any .accurate iu- 
forinatioii relative to ca.sualti^. Ii may, 
liowever, be s. ti.sfactory to know, that' 
the average cost ot each share was Sa. Hs. 

235.3 and under the supposition that all 
the members are now existing, the pre- 
nent value is Sa. Hs. 260,7. 


m 

His Higlincss Amrut Uao previous ia 
taking final leave of the city of Beuarw, 
had with a princely munificence, re- 
leased all the prisoners confined for debt 
ill that city, by paying to tlieir creditors 
the sum of 17,910 Rupees. 

Feb, 21.-— *The sixth anniversai 7 meet- 
ing of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Socie- 
ty, was held at the 'fown Hall, when the 
following elections took place. 

Sir Edward Hyde East, to be ao addi- 
tional vice-president. 

Eneas Alackintohli, Esq. to be treasurer 
and collector to the society ; Mr. Crutten - 
deu the late treasurer having resigned in 
consequence of indisposition. 

The following gentlemen to be lueni'' 
bers of the committee for the present 
year; in addition to the president, vice- 
presidents, treaMircr and secretaries. 

Joseph Barretto, Esq. ; W, B. Uayley, 
Esq.; A. Colvin, Esq.; G. Cruttenden, 
Esq. ; O. Forbes, Ksq. ; Commodore 
Hayes ; Colonel 'i'homas Hardwicke; J, 
IM^irkins, Esq.; ,f. Maewhirter, Esq.; 
R. C. Plowdeu, Esq.; W. O. Salmon, 
Esq.; G. Saunders, Ksq.; J. W. Shercr, 
Esq. ; General J. S. Wood. 


SUPRfiME COURT. 

tyidny, July 12, 1816.— c/oAn Smitk^ 
alias John Long^ alius Fdward Hunter ^ 
convicted of Larceny. — We briefly re- 
late a few particulars of this case, which 
were somewhat of :iii uncominoii nature, 
both as to the manner in which the theft 
was committed, and the versatile ch.'inic- 
ter of the offender. He stood charged 
with having stolen a gold watch, with a 
cariieliaii .seal, and gold key atnvehed, on 
tlie 30th lUtimo, from the dwelling-house 
of Mrs. F.lizabeth Berkley. Tlie prose- 
cutrix is the widow of Lieutenant Berk- 
ley, late of the military .service on this 
establishment, and resides at Sealdali, in 
the suburbs of the city. On Tuesday, thn 
28th ultimo, the prisoner was introduced 
to h^r at her house, under the name of 
Capt. Ix)ng, by a Mr. James Luiusdaine, 
and drank tea with her tiiat evening. U 
was then that he saw tlie watch, which 
the proseauri.\ bad sent for from her bed- 
room, to learn the hour. The prisoner 
repeated his visit on the following even- 
ing, and again on the Thursday moiuing. 
Mrs. Berkley was then sitting at work in 
her hall, with her back to tin* bcriiv/om, 
and the prisoner, after sonic con\. 
during which he declared himscit >.o be a 
man of large proptiiy, and dcMioua of 
taking a wile, began to walk almut, prais- 
iag the prcttiiiess of her house, and say- 
ing he should like just such an ono. At 
this time be must have taken an opportu- 
nity of slipping unobferved fiito the bed- 
room, and currying off tlie watch from 
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the toilcfCe tabic, on which it lay. After 
strolling about some minutes he left Mrs. 
Berkley, who missed the watch imme- 
diately on his departure, and sent her 
servant, Sliekh T^uteeb, in pursuit of him. 
Luteeb found him in conversatiun with 
Mr. Liinisdiiine at Mr. Decusta's, and 
told Mr. Lufusdaine, that he had taken 
away his inistiess’.s watch. The prisoner 
on bring told by Mr. Lui]i.sdaine that the 
lady wanted her watch, said that he had 
given it to Mr. Jicll, a watch-maker, to 
be repaired, and that he would now go 
and fetch it. Saying this he left the 
house, and was nut afterwards seen by Mr. 
Lumsdaine, who appears to have been a 
mere casual acquaintance. On the af- 
ternorin of the same day, the prisoner 
went to the shop of Mr. Martin, a watch- 
maker, in the Cossytiillah, and aher giving 
a silver watch which he first .said he 
wished to sell, and afterwards to he re- 
paired, produced Mrs. Berkley's gold one, 
which he declared to have stood him in a 
thousand rujiees. After taking a gold 
ring, goldbioacli, and scent phial, which 
he Sciid he would pay for on his return, 
aud leaving i)n‘ silver watch as a pledge, 
he went away ami was not again seen by 
Mr. Martin until examined before the 
police. He was aficnvaids secured and 
the stolen property found on his person. 
The prisoner in his defence asserted that 
he had no intention of stealing the watch, 
which was eiitru>ted to him for the pur- 
pose of getting it repaired. He seemed 
to rc.st much on the assumed respectabi- 
lity of his character, declaring that he 
had formerly been steward or clerk to 
General Abercrombie. His declarations 
WTre, however, unsupported by valid 
proof, and he was thcretbre coiivicttd. 

July 13. — ^'riie indictment against Paul 
Jones, Matthew Dias, audJoze Joachiin, 
was opened to the jury by IMr. Ferguson ; 
who stated that the prisoners being ma- 
riners on board the Indian Oak, belong- 
ing to James Peter Fearon, a subject of 
his Majesty, devising and intending felo- 
niously to burn and destroy that ship, on 
the 16lh of June last, upon a part of the 
high sea, distant about one league from 
the islaud of Saugor, and within the ad- 
miralty jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, did wickedly, wilfully, aud ma- 
liciously set on hre certain cotton, laden 
ou the Indian Oak, with the wicked and 
malicious intention by means thereof fe- 
loniously to burn aud destroy that ship, 
then being the property of Fearon. — 
Verdict of guilty against each of the three 
prisoners. 

16. The prisoners were brought to 
the bar to Vfeceive the sentence of tl»e 
court; when the Chief Justice, in a so- 
lemn and impressive manner, addressed 
them oil the eiinruiity of the uffcncc, 
whereof they had been convicted ^ by 


which it appeared, that for the sordid 
consideration of a paltry sum they hatf 
meditated the destruction of a ship, by 
vyhich immense property and numerous 
lives were placed in jeopardy. 'Ibat llwj 
conception of a crime so detestable 
evinced the most depraved principles ot' 
human nature — the blackest ingratitude 
to their employers, aud the utmost indif- 
ference respecting the lives of their fel- 
low creatures, 'liiat the atrocity of the 
offence, although not completed to the 
dreadful extent conteinpliUed by the pii- 
soners, called for the utmost punisbineiit 
that the court hatl the power of inflicting, 
and that ilicrcfore the prisoners should 
be .severally confliicd in the gaol of Cal- 
cutta for the space of four years ; that 
e.icli should pay a fine of one nijK^e — and 
be fnriluT imprisoned until the respec- 
tive fines should be paid. 


Statement of Sperie imported into Cal- 
cutta, in February 1817, by Sea. 
Dollars 9,75,261 at 205 per 
cent . i.s Sa. Rs. 19,99,285 0 0 


Silver \alue 4,70,688 8 ."i 

Gold do 33,625 0 0 


Sa. Rs 25,035,98 9 2 


TRICE CURRENT, 


Imports. lis. As* 

Vermilion 

. per chest . . 

175 

0 

Quicksilver ....... 

per seer . . , 

3 

5 

Camphor 

per nutuud 

65 

0 

Pepper 

per do 

17 

4 

Tin, new', 

per do 

27 

0 

Ditto, old, 

per do 

28 

4 

Beteliiut, blalacca, . 

per do 

.3 

0 

Ditto, Pedier, . . . 

per do 

.3 

4 

Tuteiiaguc 

per do 

32 

0 

Malay Damnier 

Ilulf Boiled 

j»er ilo 

per <lo 

3 

12 

Raw Dummer 

per do 

2 

12 

Rattans, Malacca,. . . 

per hundred 


12 

Iron, Swedish flat. . . 

per fy. md. 

5 

8 

Ditto, square Kuglish. 

IK’i' do 

.5 

0 

Ditto, Knglish flat. . . 

per do 

4 

0 

Ditto, Bar 

per do 

4 

2 

Alum 

. per do 

5 

0 

Briinstoue 

. per do 

9 

8 

Cloves 

. per seer . . . 

3 

10 

Mace 

. per do 

14 

0 

Nutmegs 

, per do 

13 

0 

Coir, Maldiva 

. per inaiind 

11 

0 

Ditto, Ceylon, fine . 

. per do 

8 

0 

Ditto, ditto, coarse. 

, per do 

4 

0 

Ditto, Nagorc, Devia, 

per do 

8 

0 

Satin, Flowered, . . . 

, per piece . . 

28 

0 

Ditto, Plain, 

Ditto, Single, 

, per do.. . . 

30 

a 

. per do 

17 

0 

Velvet 

. per do 

45 

<k 

Gauze Curtail! 

. per do 

7 

0 

Nankeen 

, per corge . . 

4b 

0 

Copiicr, 22 to 24 oz.. 

.per fy. md. 

51 

Ol 
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Intpo/ Is. 

Its. A&. 

Ditto, l(» to 23 oz 

per Tiid. . . . 

50 

0 

White Load 

. ]K'r <lo 

17 

8 

Tea, llvsoii Green.. . . 

, per box . . 

100 

0 

Sugar C.iudy, (Ch'na), 

per tub. . . . 

20 

0 

Almonds, new 

I>er inaund 

22 

0 

Uaisiiis . . . . ; 

, per do 

18 

0 

Card.nnoms, best,. . . . 

, i)er scer . . . 

3 

0 


Exports. 


Patrhery Uice, Bansul, 
Ditto Patna Salla, .. 

per niaiind 

2 

12 

per do 

2 

li 

Moogy Rice, Isl sort, 

per do 

1 

3 

Dalum, 1st do 

per do 

1 

3 

Ditto, unchatta, . . . 

per do 

1 

2 

Gram Patna 

per do 

1 

1 

Wheat, Dooda, tiew,. 

per do 

1 

5 

Ditto, (iiiijgaj illy, 

per do 

1 

4 

Ditto, .lainallv, 

per do 

1 

2 

Tnnncrick 

per do.. . .. 

3 

8 

Suear, Benares, 1st sort, per do. . . 

10 

8 

Ditto ditto, 2(i do. . 

(icr do 

10 

(> 

Ditto ditto, :hl do. . 

per do 

9 

0 

(Jhee, Isf sort 

per do 

19 

0 

Ghee, 2d ditto 

per do 

18 

0 

Haw Silk, 1st sort . 

p<‘r scer , . 

10 

0 

Ditto, 2d ditto 

per do 

9 

0 

Ditto, 3(1 ditto 

per do 

8 

0 

Ditto, ll.ulnagore. . . 
Giuiiiies 

per do.. . . 
pt?r liiiiidred 

(> 

12 

Gnini} Bags 

per do 

7 

0 

Opiiuii, Patna 

per chest 2, 

no 

0 

Ditto, Benares 

per do.. . 2, 

010 

0 

Patehack 

. tier iiuuuid 

8 

0 

Cotton, Jalone screwed, per do. .. 

18 

0 

Ditto, Ciitchowra. . . 
Red W ood 

Jicr do 

17 

0 

. per ilo 

2 

8 

Black Wood 

. per do 

4 

0 

Drv (linger 

. per do 

7 

8 

IjOiig Pepper 

. per do 

23 

0 

Cuniiniu Seed 

. per do 

4 

8 

SHeel l^ead 

per do 

10 

0 

Stick Lac 

. per do 

10 

8 

Miuijeet 

. per do. . . • 

7 

0 


COIVIMEIICIAL NOTICES, 

Account of the description, quality, and 
average Sale Prices of the European 
Staple Goods, disposed of at the //<?- 
Tiorablc Company's Import Warehouse, 
in the month of February, 1817. 

INlotithly General Sales. 
Manufactured Copper Bs. As. P, 

Slieatliiuj;, 20 to 24 oz. 

pcrmauiid 51 0 0 

Thick 45 0 0 

Lead in pigs 10 1 0 

Hoop Iron aud Rivets 

Hoop Iron 7 0 0 

Kimashells 2 0 0 

Broad Cloth, superfine medley 

town scarlet, per yard 14 0 d 

Broad Cloth, superfine Saxon 

green 7 b 0 

Broadcloth, Aurora 4 2 0 

Broad Cloth ordinary, 
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Es. As. P, 

Black :i 6 0 

Blue a 9 0 

Emerald Green 3 8 0 

LacCii 2 8 0 

Yellow a 8 0 

Kerseymere 

Black 4 0 0 

Private Sales. 

Claret, froJii lliiriies and Son, and Ptixton 
aiul M:ijoiih<anks. 

1815 1 6‘ per ilo/en. . .30 0 0 

l8Ui-17 di>....;}a 0 0 

Hvrns or ExciiANf:n. — Feb. 1H17, 
from Cnieutta. 

To Madras, a:ir» Sa. Us. for 100 StarPs. 

Bombay 100 S. U 109 By. Ks. ^ 

htiglaiid 2s. 7ri. and at 6 mon. sight. 
Dollars in qnantit>, at 207 Us. per lOO. 
A Guinea to pun base in the Ba/ar, is at 
8 Us. 8 Annas. 

Exports by Sea, for Jan. 1817. 


yatae in Sa. R, As, 


Alum 

8!m 

5 

Akercorah 

127 

8 

Aiigiir Wood 

.. 1,220 

0 

y\iitur 

665 

3 

Anni.seed 

3,791 

4 

Aloes 

909 

2 

Bi’iiii.sloiie 

11 

8 

Beads 

614 

0 

Benjamin. 

.. 1,273 

0 

Brandy 

961 

u 

Borax ami Tinral 

. i»,!MI 

10 

(,VM>r 

. . 493 

3 

CV)tton 

. 2, 80, sea 

0 

Cinnamon 

127 

8 

Cocdiineal 

. . 6,475 

0 

Cummin Seed.s 

9,180 

15 

Cloves 

.. 13,511 

0 

(Joffec 

. . 5,338 

13 

Coral 

. . 2,000 

8 

Cotton Thread 

651 

0 

Cas.siaaml Bn^s 

14,686 

12 

Ciitch 

991 

10 

Camphor 

.. 16,685 

12 

(3aret 

2,148 

0 

Canvas 

.. 7,359 

8 

Copiier and Nails 

9,853 

0 

Cutkee 

159 

9 

Dry Ginger 

. . 27,938 

7 

Ebony 

2,830 

9 

Gunnies and Bags 

... 7,94312 

Goolcund 

171 

0 

Gum Copal 

... 2,799 

6 

Gold Kiuarey 

... 8,275 

7 

Gallingall 

... 1,612 14 

Gin 

... 1,276 

13 

Hiug or Assafoctida ... 

. fi,175 10 

Indigo. 

..22,37,000 

0 

Iron and Hoops 

, 5,750 

0 

Kincob 

... 1,560 

0 


... 4,055 

0 

lione Pepper and Roots . 

Voi. IV. 3 H 

• • « 12^635 

1 
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Falue in Sa, R, As, 



994 10 

Lisbon Wine 


,. 2,350 8 


.. 5,022 0 



.. 18.927 8 




107 0 

Nntinm 15,.'i20 0 

Ooiuni^ '■ 3,67,998 10 

24.498 6 

. • • * • ■ • 

Pmiiiii Gall 


868 0 
, . . 205 8 

Raw Silk .. .. 


.,.2,16,4/6 8 
.. 92 8 



... 3,059 1 



... 2,615 1 

Sugai- 

Sugar Candy, 
....... 

Couutry. . . 

...2,26,033 6 
... 2,226 6 
20 12 


SapanWood 4,027 i» 

Shawls and Uonials 81,620 ll 

SaltPctie 1,28,140 8 

Saffrou... 231 0 

Sal Ammoniac fiBO 4 

Piece Goods 18,01,013 0 

Ditto, Madras and Europe 9,216 13 


Stick Lac 

13,813 0 

Skins, (Goat and Cow) . , 

3,061 8 

Safflower 

2,2;« 8 

Shell Lac 

32,9.37 9 


3,035 3 

Tutenague 

3,531 U 

Tallow Candles 

552 0 

Tea 

425 0 

Turmeric - 

2,968 11 

q’in 

19,025 8 

Wax Candies 

5,232 3 

Woollens 

1,238 0 


Jan. 24. Ensign C. T. Thomas to be 
Lieutenant. 

Capt. J. Bryant, H. C. European regt. 
to be Judge Advocate General. 

21. Capt. 0. Hunter, 1st N. 1. to be 
second A.ssistant to the Secretary to the 
Military Board, and Lst x\ssistaut in the 
Department of Arconnts. 

26t)i N. I. Capt. Lieut. W. Dunlop to 
be Captain. 

liieut. G. Hawhes to be Captain. 

Lieut. Ensign P. D. Pownall to be Lieu* 
tenant. 

SURGEONS. 

Mr. J. Sawers to be a Presidency Surg. 

Mr. J. Renock Assist. Surgeon to the 
Dromedary Corps. 

Mr. Assist. Surgeon VV. Watson to the 
medical duties of the Civil Station at 
Beerbhoom, in the room of Mr. Assist. 
Surg. Lancaster, removed to Fort Marl- 
borough. 

FURLOUGHS TO EUROPE. 

Capt. J. S. Harrott, 2d N. I. 

Lieut, and Brevet Capt. J. Paterson, 
4th N. I. 

Capt. J. Gabb, ist N. I. for the reco- 
very of his health, instead of his private 
affairs. 

Lieut, P. Jereinic, 2d N. L 

Capt. T. J. Turner, 11th N. I. 

Cornet Thornton, 1st N. C. 

RESIGNATION. 

Ensign Dakin, 26lh N. 1. 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 


Grain, 

Rice, .... hag9| at 2 mds. each 76,501 

Wheat 4,077 

Gram ^77 

Paddy 100 

CIVIL APPOINTMENIS. 

Lieut. T. Young, 27th N, I. to super- 
intend the construction of a Cutcherry to 
be erected at Deyrah. 

Lieut. J. Taylor of Engineers to be su- 
perintendant of the alteration in the Nuz- 
zool building at Agra, denominated Mo- 
bariick Munzil for the use of the Collec- 
tor of Government Customs. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Jao. 7.— Ensign G. S. Blundell, to be 
Lieutenant. 

Capt. J. W. I’aylor, N. I. to be Secre- 
tary to the Board of Superintendence for 
improving the breed of cattle. 

Capt. W. R. Gilbert, 15th N. I. to be 
member of the Board of Superintendence 
for the improvement of the breed of 
cattle. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Yeoman. Executor, 
Mr. Jolin D’ Rosario. 

Mr. Nicholas Bialc. Administratrix, 
Mrs. Margaret Biale. 

Mr. Domingo Pedro Lopes. Executor, 
Mr. Anthony Chailes Lopes. 

Mrs. Eliza Percival. Administrator, 
D. Hcmiiig, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. G. H. Walters. Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Abraham Hume, Esq. Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mrs. Sarah Hall. Executors, Mr. 
Charles Brodie, and Mr. Johnstone Fitz- 
patrick. 

Lieut. John Fryer Goad, Executrix, 
Mrs. Anne Maria Goad. 

Cornet Thomas Craig. Executor, Capt. 
Edward Craig. 

Capt. Heniy Wood. Executor, John 
Palmer, Esq. 

Mr. John Durcll of,Batavia. Executor, 
Mr. Alex. Anderson. 

Lieut. Thomas Hunter Rans. Execu- 
tor, John Melville, Esq. 

Lieut. Alex. Irvine. Executor, David 

Qarki 
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Cornet Jolm Chalmers. Executor, 
Alex. Colvin, Jun. Esq. 


KirOGEREE ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES. 

February 1817. 

Arrivals, 

Tcb. A. Ship Elizatfeth, W. Ostler, from Lon- 

9. S. Haniettfl Teyster, from London and 
Madras. 

II. American S. George. West, Hamburgh. 

14. Ameiican S. Argonaut, Ubear, Boston. 

15. Lord Forbes, W. Wiseman, from London. 
‘20. Marqui<t of Wellesley, G. Maxwell, iroin d«>. 
*2.^1. Waurloo, H. Moore, from England; Sir 

James Hy. Craig, B. Brown, from London. 
fi5, Eliza, Charles Siviac, do. 

Departures, 

Feb. 3. H. C, S. Lady ( arringfon, McDougall, 
to England. 

10. Ship Windsor Castle, W. Hornblow, to 
London; Nesini, K, Tlieaker, to do. 

11. Aberdeen, Jos. Fenwick, do. ; Atlas, Joseph 
Short, do. 

!2I. H. C. Lad> ('ainpbell, J. Marquis, to Eng- 
land; Lucy Maria, A. Barclay, to do. 

*7. Richard, J. McCleenc, to Liverpool ; Prince 
iBIiiclier, W. T. Wtailuoall, to England. 

SB. WolPs Cove, St. Stepliciisun, do.; Lord 
Caihcart, Jas. Talbert, London. 


BIRTHS. 

lifn. IB.— liXdy of J. M. Davidson, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

— . Mifc, J. McArthur, of a son. 

'24. Mrs. S.irali Dcbuimigerade of a son. 

97. Ml*. Teie/.a Elloy, of a still born son. 

di). Lady ol Goo. ('iie.s(er. Esq. o( a daughter. 

Tib. 10. Mr». Burntiain ol a sou. 

Jan. 11 . At Cawnpore, Lady of Lieut. -Col. J. 
Greenstreei of a daughter. 

14. At Buiid.tli, lotJy of Capt. W. H. Rainey of 
a son. 

16. At Til bool, Lady «>f Edward Brown, Esq, of 
a daughter, 

15. At Pertaiibghiir, Lady of Major Nation of 
a son. 

di. At Jaunpore, the Lady of Robert Davies, Esq. 
of a son. 

Feb. 3. L>idy of Hciii 7 Tyler, Esq. of a daughter 
Mrs. R. E. Jones of n son, 

H. Lady ol Nathaniel Wallich, Esq. M. D. of a 
daughter. 

5. At MoaufTcrpore, Lady of Philip Yorke Lind- 
say, Esq. of a daughter. 

Dec. 9. At Delhi, Mrs, Mary Oviiiger ofa son. 

Feb. 5. At Pettaubghur, Lady ol Major J. N. 
Lumley of a daughter. 

2. Mrs. G. Adie of a daughter. 

7. At Benares, Lady of Lieut, Thomas of a son. 

Jan. 88. At Cawnpore, Lady of Lieut. D. Thomas 
of a daughter. 

Feb. 3. At Dinapore, Mrs. J, Barrow of a 
daughter. 

6. Lady of Capt. B. Latter, commanding at Tt- 
talya of a son. 

Jan. 17. At Sylhet, Mrs. J. Stark of a son. 

Feb. 11. AtChunar, Lady of Elijah Impey, Esq. 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. SO. John Slaughter, Esq. Indigo Planter of 
Shahabad, to Miss Eleanor Dunbar. 

29 . Gabriel Vrignon, Esq. to Miss filiz. Smith, 

17. Mr. W. Morris to Mrs. M.A. Williams. 

21. Mr. Michael Bull to Mias Elizabeth Smith. 

15. Mr. John Mills to Miss Charlotte Strainper. 

27. Mr. George Rowland to Miss Charlotte Col- 

fl.^&orgeBayley, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 99 th 
N. 1. to Mrs. McLeod, 

Feb. 7. Mr. Joseph Oe Mellow, to Miss Eliz. 
Floyer. 

28 . Mr. J. 8. T^ss, to Miss Lydia Smith Johnson. 

— . Mr. Noah Chicki to MUi Caroline Pereira. 
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15. Mr, John Oreenwny, to Miss lit. Dias. 

Dec. 21. Mr, Chailes Duboisi, to Miss Sarah 
Lucksfedt. 

Feb. 4 . John Morrison, Esq, Surgeon, to Miss 
Ann Sloane. 

Jan.8A. Lieut. R. W. Wilson the 1st Uatt* 
29lh regt. N. 1. to Miss Eli^a Gibboii, 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 24. Mrs. Elizabeth Yeoman, .iged 110 years. 
— , Master Vincent Goii'hIv^s. aped D years, 

89 . Miss Ann Muffin, io years. 

25. Abranam Hume, tbq. ol the Civil Service. 

10. Jesse, the second Uaiigbtcr (tf Mr. D. ('ravt.n 
of Naiipore, .iged two vvai*. aiul nin>* monihs 
Feb. 10. The infant daiigirtr of Nathaniel Wal- 
luh. Esq. M. I). 

Jan. 23. At Cliinsurah, the R'.v. Fre Manuel da 
Ruzano. 

Dec. 86. At Delhi, Mrs. Mary Ovingrr, tlie wile 
of Mr. Conductor Ovingtr, and recently on the 
river, two of ins children, Jeremy and Sarah 
Ovmger, 

MADRAS. 

WATERLOO COMMITTEE. 

At a meeting of the Committee for the 
management of the Funds .subseribed for 
the relief of the tamilies of those who 
fell in the Canijiaigii of the Neilierlaiids, 
in the year 181.'). 

Present ; Lieiiteii.'int Colonel Caldwell, 
Chairman; Lieiit.-Colonel Murray, Lieut.- 
Colonel D.iirym|de, Major Macdouail, 
Major Agnew, Colonel Vriumorel, Mr. 
De Fries, Captain Orm.'sby, 

The Chairman laid before the D)mmit- 
tee »T letter from bis (irace the Duke of 
Wellington, acknowledging the receipt of 
the first communication addressed to bis 
Grace, in .lamiary 1816’, which the Com- 
mittee have the salisfaction to publish for 
the information of the Subscribers under 
this Presidency as follows : — 

Cheltenham, July 9, 1816. 

Gentlemen,'—! have had the honor of 
receiving your letter, with the several pa- 
pers inclosed, relating to the {iroceedings 
of meetings of the iiihahitaiils of Madras, 
held in January hist, with a view* to con- 
tribute to the relief of the widows and 
orphans of the brave olficers and .soldiers 
who fell in the battles fought in the Ne- 
therlands under my command, in the 
month of June 1815. 

The conduct of the inhabitants of Ma- 
dras U|)on this occasion affords an addi- 
tional proof of their patriotism, and of 
the interest they feel for the honor and 
prosperity of their country, which nei- 
ther the time during which they have been 
absent, nor the distance at which they 
find themselves from the scat of the war, 
can shake or diminish. 

1 beg leave to return you and them my 
best ackiiowledgnients ; and to assure 
you, that it is ho small gratification to 
me to receive tbi.s mark of favour and 
kindness to the army under my command, 
from gentlemen with nearly sdl of whom 

3 H 2 
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) Imvo heretofore hecii eonnectert in car- 
rying on the .service of the country. 

I have the iionor to be, gentlemen, vviili 
the greatest nvsjuTt, yonr most olw'dient 
and fiiithlul, himilde seivaiU, 

(Signed; Wkllin<;ton. 

The Iltm. Sir t'ranris .^fvNuiihtrn,, lyr*. 
^c, nnt! thf iivndvmen vompoMit'f the 
ContutUteefur the fl^atcrluo Subxrrtp- 
tkm at Aladran, 

A Sl.itcmeiJt of tin* Funds collected 
haviin; bcfii biid before the ('ommifice, it 
is resjibed Ics lemit by the cailiesi op{)or- 
tunity a fiirtluT sum ot six bundled and 
nineteen pounds Ivvelvc sliillings and five- 
pcncc, nr p.^ndus ir>ri:i. 2!1. bO. and as it 
afipeurs iliert is a balance ot p^igodtis 
7. not yet received into the Cio- 
V'orninent Hank, the ComuiiMee earne-sllv 
request those gentlemen or otlici.s who 
may have subseribed to pay into iheJiaiik 
the amount of llieir respective subscrip- 
tions, nr to remit the same to the (Miair- 
inaii of the ('nminittee. 

An account of the subscriptions receiv- 
ed, subscribed, disbursed, and amount 
not yet paid, is amu'xed for general infor- 
mation to tlie ()oniinittee\s report. 

J'(h. 3.— At noon tlic onieeis of the 
Supreme (’ourt of .liidieature at Madras, 
met in Hie eliainbers of the lion, the chief 
justice .tud paiil their lespeets to tluir 
lordships and lodges, aceording to the 
mstomoii till’ first ilay of teiin. Shortly 
after the judges jirocccded in their rolies 
to the court, and the (irst law term for 
the year was commenced with dne 
form. The number of practising bar- 
risters in this court will shoitly icceive 
an addition of two. Mr. Stavely, who 
has been praeiising at Ihiinb.iy, maybe 
expected betoie the I’lid t»f term. He ai- 
rived at Mangalore on the 2,ld .Janiiaty, 
and was to proci'ed ibeiice overland. Mr. 
flciiry Bryiie lias been permitted l»y 
the Court of Directors to join the jiioles- 
sion at Madras. 

The Madras govcinment passed an or- 
der in comicil, declaring martial law to 
exist in every di.striet within the Com- 
pany*.s dominions violated by the entrance 
of gangs of Pindari.s. 

^ We copy the following singular adver- 
tisemeut. from the Madras Ga/.ctte of 
November HitU. Our readers may smile 
at the credulity of ilui Nawaub, but we 
believe him to have been very sincere in 
the expectations held out by his notice : 

“ Notice.— Nawaub Majood AI Dow- 
lah Bchauder brgs to inform his friends 
and the public, that the Mohurrum Feast 
commences on Friday the 22d November 
instant, and will continue till the 30th of 
the wid month of November; aud Na- 


vvaiib Majood A 1 Dowlali Hcliaudcr also 
begs to intorni, that he will celebrate the 
.said feast in the Mount lload, at a spacious 
upper nMiiucd house, called I'bbiiU'Uy 
Bang, at Hu; corntM* of the road leading 
to tlic late iMr. Fallovvfichrs ganlen, and 
which will be very beamifully performed 
with abundance of lights, Ac. Tlie 
lighting, Ac. will begin at seven every 
night, and end at tbicc (.’H in Hie next 
morning, with lights of c\crv kind lo the 
aiuontit of .'>0,000. 'Flic friends aud pub- 
lic of every description who wish to come 
and sec the same, no prevention will be 
made from the above said date to the end 
of iNovember, in the nbbaiisty Bang, or 
place ot worship, lii tlie fiisi eiitnuiee of 
the huu^e a row of lights will lie placed, 
and cbaiis, Ac. will be put in avarandah 
facing Hie image ; and also Nawaub Ma- 
jood AI Dowlali Behaiider trusts that 
geutlenien or ladies of any description 
will sit jn the .<iid varaiidah ; there aic 
lailings put, and be trusts tint no person 
will go within the same ; and lie fnrtlu r 
begs to inform that the siinie is a very de- 
voted pla<*(‘, and if any person or persons 
mak<‘ a suiqilicatiou toi any tiling, such 
as for having isKiu*, wealth, Ac. ami pio- 
fiiising to make uii offering at the said 
pbice, the deitj will in the space ofoiieyear 
or .six months compiy with their request, 
for iwiiny persons of ditlVrLiil descriptions 
have supplicated many things which weie 
complied with, and he further hegs to 
stale, that tiie same lighting, \e. will 
again be performed on the following dajs, 
viz. on the 2d December, Itrli December, 
l!lHi Drcember, atU January 1817, tJth 
January, 7th January, 8tli January, Ifiih 
January, 17th January, 18th Januaiy.’’ 

Before the roiuineiicement of Hie solai 
eclipse which occurred in last February, 
a very large roiieourse of the nativTs in' 
both SCXC.S, many of the higher orders, 
were assembled at the back of the .'•urf, 
for the purpose of bathing in the sea; 
during the eeremony , which is performed 
at the end as well as at the beginning of 
ail eclipse, a >ont]i was sv ized by a .shark, 
and so dreadfully niuiiiated, Hiat he died 
almost iiisianlly. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 92. — Ladv of Captain Woudliousc, of the 
7th Miidras flative CavalTy. ot a son. 

1. — Lady of K. Wallace, Lsq, medical store- 
keeper, of a son. 

' MARRIAGES. 

ig.—James Manning, gd battalion artillery, to 
the Hon. Miss Mary Dc Roequefort, only sur- 
viving daughter of L, C. A. De Rocqnefon. 


BOMBAY. 

It appears from odicial documenta, tlmt 
the total valueof all kinds of merchandi/c 
(except treasure and horses) exported 
from the port of Bombay, duiing three 
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years ending 30th April was rupees 
45»235,443. 

The exportation of I'hiropciin articles w 
other British .scttlciiicntM in India duiiiig 
three years, was rupees 5, 4t)!l, 152 • — and 
the cxf»ortation of the eniunt r ited aiii- 
eles, the production, gro vtli, and luniin 
facture ol the Britislisettlenieiits in India, 
to ports and places hclongiu!; to toreigii 
native uiid Kuropean powers within the 
limits ol the Conipanv’s trade, was ru- 
pees ll,477,9fi0; making ot Knropcan 
and colonial ariieles exported a value to 
tlic amount of rupees 1(1,1117,112. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. Sotli. Lady nf Mr. John Hart of a son. 

Frh. i.'uli. Ai Taniiah, lady uf Captain Stokoe 
of .1 son. 

MAKltlAGUS. 

.Tcin ‘21 IVnnip Hi: Vitro, T’.k(|. of the Hon. 
(.oiiipaiiy’a civil hCrMcc, to Mias Doiolhca 
Mojrc. 

J.VV’A. 

T (ic Penang Gazelle of the I Ith Janu- 
ary, .states that the .settleineiii <»f Mimo 
was, about the middle of the picceding 
month, taken possession of l)\ the Duieh. 
'I'htf civil uu<l military au(hol■ifie^, not 
exceeding in the whole tifty men, wei e con- 
veyed tliHlier in a fi igatc. (.'aptaiu Court, 
late resident, would proceed lo Ku'.;laii(l 
on the lion, (’oinpany's slop .Marehiouess 
of Kxeter. 

Extract of a Reported ma.s>a- 

ere of some hundred Javans hy tlie Oiiteli 
military. — ^'Powards the latter end oi No- 
vember last, the Petim^ee or ehipfof the 
village of C'hipauioonchonu, in the district 
of Chatscin, named Key.'a, observing dis- 
satistaction to prevail among the iiiliahi- 
tants of the district, in conse(|uei)ce of 
some unauthorised e.\actiou‘> of the Ka- 
pala Chootiurk, ami otlier native chiefs in 
authority over them, took udvmitage t)f 
thecircumst.iiice, ami gcltlm; '«evi ral other 
heads uf liitugos to join, prevailed on a 
number of the lower class to assend>l.', 
under tiie ostensible plea of going to lu- 
dramayo, to lay their grievances before 
the Laiidrost, a.s the president s a'^sistaut, 
who had charge of the police in those dis- 
tricts, was usually called. 

Having collected together a body of 
men ill the tir.st instance, .small paitie.s, 
under active emissaries, were dispatched 
to the neighbouring districts lo beat up 
for recruits, and many cases ficciirred of 
poor people being tied and forced to join 
the party. As they increased in numbers, 
the party moved cowards the river Clii- 
roanook, tlie boumlary between the lii- 
dramayo districts and Cheribon, and in 
their route were ‘joined by all who had, 
Ol* fancied they had, any grievance to 
complain of. Among these, it is under- 
stood, that very few were from Kandang- 
houses ; but some heads of villages, and 


a considerable number of the lower class, 
arc stated to lune joined them from the 
district of liidiiuna>u, and of tlie latter a 
number from ilie lowland Ciawang dis- 
tricts At this sUue of their progress, it 
appears to ha\e been fir^t fircnlated 
among them that. Pun;>airan KaiioomHii 
might he expeiMed fioin the sea .side, to 
join them as theii chief. 'Phis Ihmgairan 
Kaiioomaii, who, I umleixi.md, was ha- 
uished during the iiisuiieeiioii of Ibigoos 
Kaiiguii, IS reprer-ented to be a dc.sccii- 
ihmt ol one >ei dam, tvlio e. as fir^t pro- 
moter of the di.^rm bailees jii Ciieiibon 
formerly, and bis faiiiilv lia.i alway.s pos- 
sessed great iiilliieiice in tht; u(,.sleru part 
of that district. V\ h iteiei the lejil object 
Of exjiectatioiiNof the h adci.^ of tlie.'^e de- 
luded people may have hcen, it is clearly 
ascertained that luita single einef ot tank, 
above the head of a village, joined them, 
or appealed in any matiuer to give them 
suppoi i or couuieuauee. Hy the time they 
arrived al Loheuar, a village situated on 
the banks of tlie ('himaiiuoU, seven palls 
from Judramayo, the party amouiilcd to 
about IKIO men, wlii(di number it never 
exceeded. It is a fact well worthy of 
iioiicc, that in (he course of a desultory 
maicli of m*ar liliy palls, fioui Ghasain to 
Lobeiiai, not at: ui^raiice isknowii to have 
occurred (d puMKiiyoi any kind having 
bren injured; ait<l although they remained 
statioi'Uty at i/dienar for n. my days, dur- 
ing winch tlie nee, paddy , eat I !e, and othci 
jiiopeit) ol Mr. .Muiilinghe wtis most 
templinglN in llieir w.iy, under the charge 
only of a fe\N slaves, not a single article 
was touched — not a hunian being molest- 
ed. Piepavruiom were now in forward- 
ness by the residents of tlie Pnanger re- 
gencies and riicrihou to atiai’k the insur- 
gents, if they may he so called, and it 
wa’5 carried into exeenlioii at Loheuar on 
20th DecenihtM'. It i« e'<rim.ited that 100 
of the insurgent.^ fell in ilio ei gascmcnt, 
ami 591 were made pii.-soneis. Keysa, 
the IVtingce, who fir.sl cominenced the 
iiiMirrection, was observed to he vei7 ac- 
tively encouraging his men to repel Mr. 
Motmau’s attac'k, ami ilii.s man was 
found among the killed. VVlien the pri» 
.sonern were disarmed, Mr. Motinaii, the 
Dutch resident, (whose conduct merits 
prai.se for courage and huiuaiiity) delivered 
them over to the military, in order that 
they might be securely guarded to Indra- 
rnayo. On tiieir arrival there, they were 
all put into a rolfee storehou.se within 
the fort, and the storehou.'^e was sur- 
rounded by .sentinels. In the course of 
the night it is stated that an attempt was 
maile on the part of the prisoners to 
c.scapc from conhiiement ; tlie soldiers on 
gnai^ bred upon them, and, horrible to 
relate, it ended in the massacre of about 
300 souls, in cold blood, by the military ; 
under the orders and in the presence of 
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their own officers! Mr. Motmati flul all 
that was in liis power to stop this dread- 
ful sacrifice of human blood, but without 
effect ; no attention seems to have been 
paid to his representations, and ho was 
obliged to submit, as he hinisi if declares, 
with feelings not to be describt d, to the 
spectacle of an unannc<i inultif ude of pmir 
misled creatures, whom he had vanquish' 
ed and made prisoners in the inorning, 
massacred h} their < uards, commanded 
by tw<' officers, oiu* J.L.iring his Ncthcr- 
land Majesty's coiniuis.-ioii of captain, 
and the othyr of lieutenant, under the 
weak, inconceivable, and inhuman pre- 
text, that they could not be otiicrwisc 
responsible for the security of their pri- 
soners, or for llicir own safety. Will it 
be credited that a number of unarmed 
wretches, confined in a secure teak wood 
building within a fort, should ever think 
of attacking a military force surrounding 
them as guards ; and to whom they had 
but a few hours before surrendered them- 
selves as prisoners, while they had yet 
arms in their liauds ? He must he cre- 
dulous indeed who can bring his mind to 
believe this! If ever tlie truth comes to 
light, it will then, I am convinced, he 
found that an effort to give themselves 
fresh air, qtiito natural to so large a body 
of men confined in a building of compa- 
ratively small dimensions, the doors and 
windows of which were no doubt closed 
for security, was, by the pusillanimity, 
if not the cruelty, of their guards, con- 
sidered as an attempt to escape — and the 
scene of blood once begun, the prisoners 
apprehending what w'as to follow, made 
surli resistance as was in tlicir power, in 
the vain hope of saving their lives. Uul 
let this be as it may, tliose who remained 
ali\’e from the massacre were embarked 
in coffee prows, .and dispatched up the 
river to Canoiiy Samboiig, and while on 
the river the second act of the tragedy 
took place. An attempt is said to have 
been made again by the prisoners to 
escape, and on this occasion many more 
W'ere scut to the other world to join their 
companions in misfortmie. Indeed, so 
insatiable appears to have been the thirst 
for Javanese blood, that of 5h4 taken 
prisoners by Mr. Motmaii, on the day of 
engagement, but 113 arrived alive at this 
place, where they arc now in confinement ! 
Chiancore, 22d Jan. 1B17. 


CEYLON. 

ADMINISTRATION TO ESTATES. 
Capt. T. Fitzgerald, administrator, V, 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 

J. Geo. Kerby, Esq. administrator, V. 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 

Capt. Philip Peckhain, atoinistrator, 
V, W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 


Rev. Mr. Wm. Ault, administrator, V. 
W. VandcTstraaleii, Act. Reg. 

^ .Toseph Beatty, administrator, V. W. 
Vanderstraaten, Art. Reg. 

Mrs. D. A. De Ly, wife of Capt. Lock- 
yer, A. F.. De Ly. 

By virtue of a\i order made by the su- 
preme court of judicature in the island of 
Ceylon, hearing date the 22d day of June 
181.3, ijr)tlrc is hereby given, that the 
said supreme court has granted probates 
and letters of admini^tration of the fol- 
lowing estate, to administrator mention- 
ed below and that t)ie said administra- 
tor is to file this iin^entory and accounts in 
court at the date here under-mentioned. 

Wni.Tolfrey, letters of administration 
with the will annexed, granted to V. IV. 
Vanderstraaten, Esq. Act. Reg. 22d Jan. 
1817, inventory to be filed 22d July 1817, 
acconiiis to be filed 22d Jan. 1818. 


MAURITIUS. 

From the Mauritius Gavette, of the 21st 
December, it appears tliat the summer 
there had been extremely unfavourable, 
from the opposite cause of which we have 
heard so much lately in Euro|)e. The 
inhabitants have represented to his Kx- 
cellcncy ihc Governor, that the extraor- 
dinary drought would ill many quarters 
prevent them from laying up the provisions 
necessary to their subsistence, he in con- 
seipience has decreed that rice shall be 
.served out from the public stores on cer- 
tain conditions. 


His Excellency the Governor issued a 
Proclamation on 10th May last which 
enacts ; — 

1. -— No person shall exercise the 
professions of J’hysiciaii, or Surgeon 
in this island, without a diploma, or other 
regular document of qualification from 
one of the known scliools, faculties, or 
I'lii versifies, either in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, or in 
France, or other foieign countiy. 

2. — A head of the Medical De- 
partment shall be appointed, who shall 
he responsible to Government for every 
thing concerning this Department, over 
which he shall exercise an immediate and 
serious inspection. Those professional 
men who may wish to practise in this 
colony, either as Physicians or Surgeons, 
shall present their diplomas or regular 
documents of qualification to him, and 
he shall report the same to Government, 
whose approbation shall be necessary. 
These diplomas shall afterwards be 
gistered in the registry of the Com*t of 
First Instance. 

3d.— 'Hie head of the Medical Depart • 
meut shall keep -a register, in which be 
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shall enter every case or circumstance 
which may be interesting to Physic and 
Surgery in general, or which may present, 
relative to these professions, any purticu- 
lar advantage to this colony. In order to 
insure the execution of this i*eguIation, 
the Physicians and Surgeons shall give an 
account to the head of the Medical De- 
partment, of the facts and events which 
may be worthy of particular attention. 
They shall also inform him, without de- 
lay, of the contagious or epidemical dis- 
eases which may break out either in their 
respective districts, or in any oilier dis- 
trict of the colony. They shall likewise 
give the same information at the General 
Police Office. 

4 —The head of the Medical Depart- 
ment shall inspect periodically the me- 
dicines, dings, and compositions, of 
all descriptions, in the dilferent pharma- 
cies established ill this Island. Tlie num- 
ber of pliarmacies in the town of Port 
Louis is not limited : no person shall open 
a shop of tiiis description without having 
first obtained the authority of (lovcni- 
incnt for this purpose, after having pro- 
duced, to the liead of the Medical Depaii- 
luent, a regular attestation from some 
known I'orporation or school cither in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or in France or some other fo- 
reign country, of having previously prac- 
tised pharmacy with all the intelligence 
and knowledge reiiuired to carry on that 
art. 

5. — The Pharniacopolists shall have 
none but good drugs, always subject 
to the inspection of the head of 
the Medical Department. An annual 
inspection shall be made in ilirsc shops 
by the head of tlie Medical Department 
accompanied hy the Commissaries General 
of Police, who shall seize the medicines, 
drugs, and compositions of every de- 
scription which shall be found to be of a 
bad or deteriorated quality. 

6. — The Pliarmacopolists shall sell 
and deliver their drugs to well knowm 
persons only. They shall keep all poison- 
ous substances under lock and key, and 
only shall dispose of them on written 
prescriptions or orders from the Physi- 
cians or Surgeons. 
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7. — ^'riie names of the pupiis in phar- 
macy shall be registered at the General 
Police Office. 

8. — The art of Medicine shall only 
be exercised by the Physicians, Surgeons, 
and Medical Officers (Officiers de Santi) 
sworn, and duly qualified to undertake it. 
However, matrons, known by the name of 
midwives, may, on the report of the head 
of the Medical Department, be authorized 
by Government to practise that art, pro- 
vided they produce an attestation of good 
conduct, and undergo an examination 
touching tlicir knowledge of midwifry. 

9. — The Physicians, Sqrgcoiis, and 
Mcrlical Officers (Officiers de Saiit^l 
and Pliarmacopolists now practising in 
the Island of Mauritius, are, as far as is 
nccessaiy, confirmed by GovernmcHt. 

10. — Doctor W. A. Burke is appointed 
Chief of the Medical Department, and 
Physician General. 

His K.vccllency having introduced small 
coin from India to the colony at a consi- 
derable expense, ha*? issued a proclamation 
for the gradual cuiiri Uiiig of the dollar 
and rupee notes of the Treasury and Bank; 
so that no notes or obligations may remain 
ill circulation at the end of five months 
for a smaller amount than five dollars; the 
small coin, of which the denomination is 
not mentioned, is to be issued at its real 
value, four for a rupee. The proclama- 
tion Is dated 5th xMay 1817. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Town Gazette and African Adver- 
ther, Saturday, June'l>Mh^ 1817. 

COOK FOR PUBLIC SALF.. 

On Thursday the 3d Inst, will be put 
up at the sale of Alexander Grey and Co. 
an excellent plain cook, at present in the 
service of Joseph Lusoii,Ksq., and is not 
parted with for any fault, 

A rival to Mr. Romeo Coates has ap- 
peared upon the Cape I'owii boards, in the 
person of a Capt. Carter, who enacts all 
the principal characters in the plays of 
Shakespeare. He is called the celebrated 
Amateur Tragedian. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


East-Mia House, Sep. 3(/.— A Court 
of Directors was held at the East-India 
House, when the following Captains were 
sworn into the command of their respec- 
tive ships, viz.— Captain J. B. Sotheby, 
Scaleby Castle, for China direct ; Captain 
A. H. Campbell, ship building by T. Mar- 


joribanks, for Bombay and China ; Capt. 
W. Marjoribanks, ditto, ditto, for ditto; 
Captain P. Cameron, General Hewitt, 
for ditto. 

Sep, 10.— A Court of Directors was 
held at the East India House, when the 
following Captains were sworn into the 
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commaiid ifien* respective ships, vi/. 
Capt. W. Patterson, UeorgcCannini?, lor 
Bunibity and Chiiui ; and Capt. E. Jhi!- 
Bton, Princess Amelia, for Madras and 
China. - 

mUehall, July Hi, 1H17.— Mis Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent lias been 
pleased, in the name ami on the liehalf 
of his Majesty, to grant to Fichl-Mar- 
shal his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
Knight of tlio most noble order of the 
Garter, &c. &e. &c. his Majesty’s royal 
licence and pei mission, that he may ac- 
cept and wear tlie insignia ot a Knight 
grand cro.ss of the Royal Sicilian Militaiy 
order of Saint Ferdinand and of jMerit, 
and also of a Knight of the Royal Sicilian 
order of Saint Jaiiuarius, which his Majes- 
ty the King of tlicTwo Sicilies has bcei 
pleased to confer upon his Grace, in testi- 
inoiiy of the high sense that Sovereign 
entertains of his distinguished merits and 
brilliant acliievemenfs. 

irhitehally July ID, l«i7. — Ills Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has hecji gra- 
ciously |)lcased, in tlie name and on ilu* 
behalf of his Majesty, to grant to the 
Right Hon. John APMahon, and to flu: 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, 
the dignity of a Haronet of the Hnited 
Kingdom of Great Rritain and Ireland, 
upon his retirement frotii his situation in 
his Royal Highness’s forces, with remain- 
der to his brother C’ol. Thos. McMahon, 
Aidc-dc-Camp to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, and Adjutant-General to 
his Majesty’s Forces in India, and to the 
heirs male of liis hod} lawfully begotten. 

/Far Office^ Sf-p. \st. — 1st. Ceylon 
itegimrnt — Captain John Pitt Rontein, 
from the 1st regiment of Life Guards, to 
be Captain of a Company, vice Oakes, 
W'ho c.\changes — dated J uly 28, 1817. 

Lord Amherst has delivered to tlie 
Prince Regent a Jetter from Hoiiapartc to 
his Royal Highness, of which his l^ord- 
ship was the Wrer from St. Helena. 

The Emperor of Russia is e&pccted to 
qultPctersburgh for aboiitcightcen months, 
during which season he will visit the 
southern provinces of his empire, and 
particularly the Crimea, Kasaii, Astracun, 
&c. 

If we may depend on the symptoms 
which arc manifested in the public prints, 
there exists aipoug the American mercan- 
tile interest, Something of a wish to divert 
the inland trade of Asiatic Russia, and the 
contmerce with China, into a new ciian- 
nel, which, says the American, “ opens 
the greatest facility to our navigation." 

The Russian Government fbrc.secing 
the advanta^s arising from their imsscs- 


sions in that quarter, have spared no ex- 
pense to render their harbours safe and 
commodious. The poitof Tangarock, at 
the hca<l of the Sea of Azoph, i:i addition to 
its local supplies, always atnuding a ready 
sale, has a depot of China uoods, and 
furnishes the interior of Asialu- Russia 
with foreign articles, through the rivers 
Don and Volga. Odessa, situated between 
the Dneiper and Dneistcr, is a nourishing 
and important port, from which, as far 
back as 1808, no less than 1,000 I'cssels, 
of ditfereiit nations, cleared out with car- 
goes in one year. 

The ports of Nicoleff and Chersen arc 
rapidly improving, and in these various 
harbours a constant supply of wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, oats, tallow, hecs-wax, wool, 
iron from Siberia, hemp, flax, bides, cor- 
dage, canvass, spars, iiuval stores, hare- 
skins, and East India goods can be ship- 
ped, on an average, considerably less than 
from Riga or St. Petersburgb. They re- 
quire, in return, such articles as wc now 
supply them with, viz. cotton twist, cof- 
fee, sugar, dye-woods, indigo, cochineal, 
jiepper, &c. and wliich produces an additi- 
onal profit to that obtained in the ports of 
tlic Rultic. Goods also may be placed 
ill entrepot, and continue there eighteen 
months free of duty — an important point. 
It is obvious tlien, and in fact is admit- 
ted, that the euminerco of the Black Sea 
is very desirable to us ; but if not a.s 
presenting a coustanl and profitable mar- 
ket lor our produce, at all events us hold- 
ing forth ilie strongest [no^pect of obtain- 
ing a gieat share of the carrying trade.’* 

'I'he Iiidiainaii just fini^hcd building at 
Ipswich, is the largest and finest vessel 
ever built there. The dimensious are— 
the length of the keel, 154 feet; the ex- 
treme length on the deck is 195* feet; 
width, 4J feet inches height from tlic 
bottom of the hohl to the upper deck, 3L 
feet ; and lated at 1,337 tons. 

A few days since as Capt. Smith, R. N. 
a near relative of Capt. Isaacs, one of the 
owners of the Indiaman, was going on 
board the vessel on the stocks, one of the 
laddera slipped from its po.sitioii, and he 
was precq)itatcd with great force from a 
height of nearly 30 feet. He was im- 
mediately taken up in a state of insensi- 
bility, and great fears were at first enter- 
tained of his recovery, but wc are happy 
to hear the .symptoms arc favourable, as 
no bone was fractured. 

COURT OF king’s BENCH. 

Guildhall, Manday^ June 2d. Sittinge 

after Term before Chief Jut the EUen^ 

borough, and Common Juries, 

Briefly v. Heather. 

This was an action brought io recwfer 
the sum of fifteen gqinqps; for work and 
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labour |)L*ifoi*nuMl by tlic plaintiff, while 
m'tiiig in the capacity of .sci\aht to the 
clefeiidaiit. 

It appeared from f lie te!>ti irony of Wil- 
liam Harnes, who had been employed as 
boatiswain’s yeoman, on hoard ihc Mar- 
quis oi Caindeii, East Indiaman, that 
the plain! ill' eaiiic onboard the.l ve.*sel, at 
Nortlitleet, in December, IHH, ami ujis 
employed by tlie defendant, who was 
sui'iireoii of the vessel, to allend on him 
as his servant, on a voyatjc to China. 
Defendant proinistsi to nive him £V1. for 
Iiis SCI vices durini? the voyaj^e, and to 
^M-ant him a farther I'cmiirieration of r)S. 
per month, if he were not rated on tlie 
ship’s houks an able seaman. The 
nffieeiiient Axiis made in the steeraec, and 
witness heard Use whole of it. At tlie 
end of the royufre, the defendant ga\c 
plaintilf a certificate, in which he gave 
ids late servant the character of an honest 
and soher man. He, however, ilcnied that 
lie was entitled to any ])ay beyond what he 
rcceivi-d from the Kast India Company, 
viz, 40s. per month, as an ordinary sea- 
man. 

Mr. Marryatt, for the defendant, con- 
tended that it was quite a novelty in the 
set vice, for any seaman, who wa.s selec- 
ted to attend on an officer, and who was 
tlicrefiy relieved from the ordinaiy duties 
of a sailor, to receive any private renm- 
iieration, he being already ratcil on the 
ship’s books as a person employed by the 
East India Company, "i’he pay of a man 
senMnt was las. per moiitli, but in this 
case the Plaintilf actually rcecivcd 40s. 
per month, as an ordinary seaman, ’llic 
claim now setup wa.s entirely an after- 
thought ; for, when the voyage, was at 
rni end, the plaiiititf, who had carried 
some thing.s ashore for the defendant, 
received three guineas for his labour, and 
never demanded wages for his services 
during the voyage. 

Captain Sampson, who commanded the 
Marquis of Camden, stated, that the 
plaintiff came on board to look for a 
birth ; and the surgeon’s servant being 
too young for the situation, he was dis- 
missed, and the plaintiff engaged in his 
stead. ’ He did not know what agreement 
was made between plaintiff and defen- 
dant. llie former w'us rated on the sliip's 
books as an ordinary seaman, at 40s. per 
month. Servants were paid at the rale of 
153. per month, for their servitude, alone, 
but tills was generally made up 40s., by 
rating them as ordinary scameo. Some- 
times, in the case of a very good servant, 
an officer would give a farther remunera- 
tion, but that was completely optional. 

A lady of the name of Lawson, proved 
that $he had paid the plaintiff, by Mr. 
Walker's directions, the sum of three 
guineas, for carrying bis trunks, &c. on 
shore. When he applied for payment, he 
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did not demand any irmuucralion for his 
services during the voya‘.;:e. 

'J’herc being iu}c> ideiice to rebut the 
statement of the jilaintiff’s witne.ss, who 
fcwoiv positively to a certain ai;icenient, 
the jury found a icviliet for the plaintilf, 
damages IT)*. — cosi.'i 40.'j. 

rot RT OF cnANrr.H^. 
Linrohi'st-bm, f/'ru'ufsdu’t/, July 23</. 
////;• U'mate ('hibh-rn, — linOi/uton a ml 

ut/if-rs^ of ffillinm Jlr.ran- 

dvr Kcrd, an Insndvi'nf, v. iniliam 
^lliwnndtr Jlcol /raddirhurn^ and 
others, I'rustrcs of the same l/ illiam 
y/le.vuitf/i'r Heed. 

Sir Samuel Homilly slated, that this 
Wtis a hill filed by the a.ssignee.s of AVil- 
liaiu Aloxainler Heed, an insolvent, under 
the following circunistaiices ; — A Mr. 
lieeil, wln> hail amassed a large for'iunc in 
the Ea^t Indies, and had siweral illegiti- 
mate* eiiJidren, one of which was ilie In- 
solvent, Wdliani Alexander Heed, the 
lather, the testator, by hi^ will appointed 
the other elcfendaiit'i hi.^ e.xeciitors and the 
trustees of his son, in the first instanee ; 
that as he was then only ."i.xtcen years 
of age, he gavt* them in trust i,‘J,U00 to 
put iiifik into a incrchant’.*< hou^i; foi three 
years, to allow him a .small .sum for the 
first year, to double it on the second, 
treble it on the third, and to give him the 
remainder on Ids attaining tlic age of 
nineteen. He also gave in trust to hi.s 
executors j^l0,000 which wa.s to he at 
their (U.spo.sal to give to his son at the 
age of twenty-six, if he conihicted him- 
self projierly, in u way as, if tlie tcst.itor 
was alive, he would approve of. rite 
son, in IK15, became insolvent, and look 
the benefit of tlie ln.sol\eiit Act, and ap- 
pointed the plaintiffs his a.ssignce*!, and 
specified in bis schedule his expectancy r<f 
the 46^10,000 i hut he had, by a motion 
made belore tbo Master of the Holls, got 
the money paid into court, and had ob- 
tained aurrejititiously an onler from hi.s 
Honor, that the interest of the sum paid 
into court should be pai»l to him. The 
Lcai-ned Counsel observed, that the ob- 
ject of his motion was, that his Lordship 
would grant an iiijuiictlmi to restrain tjie 
in.solvent from receiving the interest, and 
that he would direct it to be paid to the 
plaintiffs, his assignees for the benefit of 
liLS creditors. He had no doubt but his 
liordship would see the justice of grant- 
ing this motion ; for, if persons were 
allowed to take the benefit of the Insol- 
vent Act, and afterwards be allowed to 
live in luxury on the property which their 
creditors were entitled to, the intention 
of the legislature would be done away 
with, as it was enacted to relieve tin* 
debtor, but not to cheat the creditor. 

Mr, ColHnson followed on the .same 
side. 
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Mr. Leacht counsel for the dcfendatit. 
Heed, conteadc^cl that he was depending 
on the trustees. If they thought liis con- 
duct n as improper, tliey might not give 
him one shilling ; hut a man iiiigl»t he 
imprudent in early life, and afterwards 
coriect in his conduct, so as to gain the 
approhalioii of his trustees. Then would, 
his l.ordship visit him witli the sins of 
iiisyonih, if his trustees thought proper 
to overlook lliein, and cany into erteet 
the will of the le^latoi, who had guarded 
against the volatile disposition of youth 
hy pioviding lor him after lliat lieV'^laj 
liad p.i-sed ovi'i*, if he desert eil it . I oiilcr 
those eon'Klei.itioiis, he had no doubt but 
his liOidship would not ili^imh the oidcr 
made hy Iiis honor the blaster of the 
lloll.s. 

Mr. .Unrtromliky on the part of tlie 
tnisrees, said, they were ready to sub- 
mit to any order of the (lonit, hut they 
wished conseieiifiously to perform the 
duty intrusted to them. 'Phey could not 
see the son of their departed friend star- 
ving, wliile tliey had fnmls in their hands 
to pievent it. But they could not lend 
themselves to his juvenile indiscretions, 
and give the money that was intrusted to 
them to bo squandered on tliose who had 
lent llicinsclves to the vires of a young 
man. They wislicil to act as f.itlicr.s to 
him, ami when he saw liis folly, after 
correction, to scud him again into tlie 
world as a respectable man. His Lord- 
ship would take into his consideration 
that it was iit the (lower of the trustee, 
to refuse giving the insolvent one shilling 
hecauseof his iuipropric ly of conduct ; and 
It would be tor his Lordship to decide 
whether the £10,000 did not belong to 
the crown, as there were no heirs, and 
the child* en being illegitimate, they could 
not claim. 

'I'hc Lord Chancellor — “ Has the Ar- 
toriiey-Ceneral been served with notice? 
It is impossible for me to give a decision 
in this ca.se, without tlie crown being 
represented. Lei notice be .served on the 
Attorney-Cieneral.” 

Further consiileratiou postponed. 

Abraham Levy Beniamin^ and his JH/e, 

in the matter of Joel Phillips, a 

Bankrupt. 

The Lord Chancellor — ** This is the 
petition of Abraham Levy llenjaniiii, and 
Martha Madalen Benjamin, his wife, 
praying that they may be allowed to prove 
a debt of 3,000/. (the proceeds of three 
India bonds, bequeathed to the petitioner 
Martha, by ht*r si.ster Hester Barlow, by 
will dated the 6tb of July, 1815), under 
the c()uimi.ssion of bankruptcy is.sucd 
against the bankrupt.-— ft is admitted that 
the petitioners are now married, whether 
they were or not when the testatrix was 
Jiving, there is nothing to prevent the 


husband from proving under the will ; 
there might have been an impo.sition prac- 
tised on the testatrix, hy her being led 
to believe they were married when they 
were not, but not of tliat nature or ex- 
tent to prevent a legatee from claiming. 
The testatrix made her will on the 6th 
of July, 1815, and died on the same 
evening, and after directing that she 
should iiavc a decent funciMl, according 
to tiic rites of the Jewish religion, she 
bequeathed to the petitioner, Martha, 
three India Bond-s of 1,000/. each, and in 
ease of Martha liavirig ceased to live at 
the testatrix's death, then she bequeath- 
ed it to Lea, tlie Wile of the l>aiikrnp», 
with this clause, that if ilic petitioner 
Abraham should be in want, she was to 
give him 500/. out of the ;i,000/. Tlie 
tc.statrix also bequeaihed to Lea IMiiilipa, 
an India bond for .lOO/. and her plate, 
&c. for tin* purpose of paying whatever 
debts she might leave unpaid at the time 
of her d(‘atli, and to defray the funeral 
expen.ses, and Lea Phillips was to be en- 
titled to the residue. She aho appointed 
the hankriqit Iku* executor, to liavc tlie 
will carried into etfect. Then if the tes- 
tatrix had not made any other disposition 
of her property, fioin the morning of 
the day she executed her will, until tlie 
evening vvlieii she expired, she must have 
died possessed of 3,500/. in India bonds. 
'File bankrupt took possession of her 
bureau and papers, &c. as soon as the 
breath was out of her ; and of course the 
bonds must have come into his possession. 
It was quite clear that the testatrix 
thouglit she had a sister Jiving with a 
jiersoii of the name of Benjamin, in 
France. Levy Alexander was the agent 
of the bankrupt, and negociated between 
him and the petitioner, who resided at 
Nantes, and in a letter to the bankrupt, 
he says that tlie dilference of the name 
(meaning tliat as the Petitioner Martha 
was only named as Martha in tlie will, 
and Iiad always called herself Martha Ma- 
daleii) might make him hesitate in pay- 
ing her the legacy, if there were any other 
sisters ul the testatrix ; but that not be- 
ing the case, he did not see how the ob- 
jection could avail. It is clear, from the 
letters I am going to read, that the 
testatrix must liave received letters 
from her sister, the petitioner, Martha, 
as she in her answers acknowledged the 
receipt of them, and tho«e ansivers were 
written by the bankrupt, and signed as 
follows by the testatrix ‘ Hester, the 
daughter of Benjamin Cohen.' So the 
bankrupt must, from this circumstance, 
have known, that the petitioner, Martha, 
was the person intended to have been be- 
nefited by the will. Although she has two 
names, it is a very common thing in fa- 
milies to mention only one ; and no other 
person had exhibited a claim to be tho 
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sister of the testatrix. When I^vy 
Alexander went to Nantes, as the agent 
of the bunkriipt, lie. advertised for the 
petitioners, and by that incaiis they came 
together ; and lie misrepresents the situa- 
tion of the bankrupt as to this property, 
and tells tlicm there are several lawsuits 
to defend, and advises the petitioners to 
accept of 480f. in lieu of the 3,000/., 
which they refused, and the negociatioii 
broke off. The first question is, vvlietlicr 
Martha was the sister of testatrix } the 
i4Ccond is, whether slic is entitled to the 
.3,000/. ? and the third is, wlietlier the 
petitioners liave a right to prove under 
tJic commission of iMiikruptcy "i The pe- 
tition did not state why the Commis- 
sioners refused the proof. I think, how- 
ever, in the first instance they could not 
have well admitted it. 1 have no hesita- 
tion ill saying, that Levy Alexander and 
the bankrupt got possession of the 3,000/. 
and divided it, and Alexander got one- 
third of it for liis agency. 'I'licreforc 
Uakc an ordei that the Coiiiniissioners do 
forthwith receive the claim of the pe- 
titioners, and allow* them to be present at 
the investigation into the bankrupt’s pro- 
perty. I cannot forget what has come to 
my knowledge in tlie progress of this 
cause. When the bankrupt contended 
that ic was only the sum of 000/. that the 
petitioners were entitled to, instead of 
the 3,000/. he was willing to pay the 
000/. into Court ; but the moment he wa.s 
ordered to pay in the greater sum, a 
docket was struck against him, and his 
brother is the petitioning creditor ; and 
after working ilie commission, the whole 
estate of the bankrupt to (lay this 3,000/. 
besides the other creditors who have 
proved tiieir debts, only amounts to 100/, 
As to the question of the arre-st of the 
bankrupt, it can be no bar to the pe- 
titioners going before llie Commissioners 
to prove the debt of 3,000/. The bank- 
rupt, however, may be now discharged 
out of custody. Take the order as I 
have directed.” 

vice-chancellor's court. 

Tuesday^ Auyu&t 19. — Ex-yarte Gil- 
let ty in the matter of Hudson, — Sir Sa- 
muel Romilty stated, this was a petition 
on the part of the assignee of Mr. Hud- 
son, a bankinpt, praying that certain 
sums mentioned in the petition as being 
invested in the three per cents, in the 
name of the bankrupt, nearly eleven 
years ago, and on which no dividends 
had been since claimed, should be paid to 
the assignee by a decree of the court for 
the benefit of the creditors at large. 
The bankrupt was in India, and it was 
represented that no communication could 
be had with him by bis creditors. 

Mr. Hart was at a loss to see how this 
application conld be granted without first 


ascertaining whe.ther the funded property 
in question really belonged to the hank^ 
nipt or not. It w'oiild bo diflirult to 
settle this point until a decision wa'^ had 
on a petition of Mr. Uaron, now filed in 
court. In this petition Mr. Haeou st.iied, 
that he had remitted from India, in the 
years 1804, 1805, and at siibsoipient 
times, to J. 1). Fliulsori, bills to the 
amount of nearly jC20,000, for the pur- 
pose of having the prodnre of the re- 
mittances investi‘d in his (Mr. bacon's) 
name in the public funds. That on his 
return to Kiiglaiid fioin India, in 1810, 
he could receive no satisfactory account 
fioiii iMr. Hudson of these inve*<tmeiit<, 
and had at length tliseovcred that they 
were made, not, as ordered, in his (Mr. 
Bacon’s) name, hut in Mr. Hudson’s ; 
and' that liie latter had, 1>> speculations 
ill the funds on his own account, lust 
the greaU‘i' portion of the amount thus 
remitted to him. In 1810, a euiuiuissioii 
of bankruptcy was sued out against liini, 
and Mr. Bacon, under that commission, 
had proved a debt of jC10,000, and since 
received a dividend of £2y2i0. He sub- 
sequently discovered that some money had 
been invested in tlie three per cents., 
early in 1800, in the name of Hudson, 
no dividend on wJiich had ever been claim- 
ed ; <'ind being conscious that this was a 
part of his property, he had filed a peti- 
tion to have it paid to him, aiul not to 
the general creditors who now claimed it. 
If this purcliase in the funds had been 
made by Bacon’s order, and with Ids 
cash, there was no doubt the money was 
properly his ; if made out of other funds 
then he could have no e.xeliisive claim 
to it. This ought to be a maltcr of pi i- 
inary inquiry, vvliieh could be ascertained 
by sending interrogatories to India, where 
the bankrupt was .said to be. 

Sir Arthur Pigyott appeared for the 
Bank, to see that, if payment were or- 
dered, it should he received by the pro- 
per authority. There was one circum- 
stance in this case which he must nieu- 
tion. The dividends alluded to were not 
now standing in the original names. A 
late act of parliament had transferred to 
the eomniissioiiers for the reduction of 
the national debt, all unclaimed divi- 
dends for the ten years preceding July, 
1816; these were among the number so 
transferred; but the act of parliament 
reserved for the parties interested a mode 
of reclamation. The form of the present, 
petition must be altered to meet this 
mode ; the Bank would throw no obstacle 
in the way of doing it. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was at a loss to 
see what chance there was of a satisfac- 
tory inquiry in the manner pointed out by 
Mr, Hart. 

Tlie yice-Chancellor observed, that the 
remittances from India on this occasion 
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ap^K'iinuii coeval wifli the paiticular in- 
vestiiieiiis at isMu*, looked as if iliey were 
connected to^eMier, |)ai'iieidaiiy Avlieii 
coupled witli Ihe eiiruin^tiiiice ot the 
insolvent 'it never haviinr received the divi- 
tionks, or returned them aiiioipr his j^e- 
lUTal efleci.s. 'I'lie hotter plan \soulil he, 
lo send iiil« jui^'.aioiles to Mud-nii, wlierc- 
ever he eonid lu’ ibnnd, as to the leal 
propriei<)i;d)ij) of the piopeitj, and to 
var) I Ilf* till 111 ol the petition so as to 
meet tie* transfer ut the Miins so lundwl 
l)v the Ihink. 


COMI!A!;\V!, c;ooijs. 

QuCfu .Vv/f/'yf'.— 'i’lunnas liaikcr, of 
Orinois.l-n'ew^, S. James’s, :ipjKMr«d 
hetiH'' the j'\I,n^i.>.li;ite‘', tf» aii'^e er an in- 
ffuriiatio:! laid e-Mii.st him hy .lolin Craw - 
ley, ill! ollieer lieloiu in.; lo the I'xeise, tor 
liiWimi; in his posM'vs'nm, and conreah'd in 
his hon.'.e, five luenants ol silk, two 
picc's of Ihmilana InmdkeirliietV, and 
thivi* Miiiwlo, 111! of foiei;;n in.imifaeime, 
and iiahle to seizure. 

Joiii' .■hiinjirldm’, id, (\ut\vrii.;ht-vStreel, 
Kest ^Mllltliileid, an oiliet j- lu l.)iii.,iiij; to 
tin* CaO'ioins, tii t on Samrdtiy, 

tith July Hist. Ik* went, in company with 
Joint (lawley of the Kxeise, to defend- 
ant’s house, in Oiinoud Mews, St. 
James’s, where, after stainiiii; .idinitt.UKc, 
he informed defendant they had an infoi- 
inatioii against him for haviiip; coutr«Uiand 
goods eoneealed in his lioiise ; and, alter 
Some scan h in different rooms and clo- 
sets, the) found these\eral articles above- 
nienlioncd, and now produced in court. 
'I hey irnim'dialel) se /ed the same aseon- 
trahand, and tin the 7th lemoved tliem 
lo the kiii^’h warehouse. 

John Crawley, the person who loilircd 
the iiifonnalion, eorrohorated the evidence 
given by last witness. 

AVin.Tarliiig, an otflecr helonninq to the 
warehouse in which East India goods are 
deposited at the Cn.stoia House, and 
whose partieular duty it is, and has been 
for many years, to examine ail gouils 
Kci/cd and hrought thithei , and to deter- 
inint' whetluT they are of East hidia nia- 
1111 .Mure or not, pioduced the two ]»irccs 
of IVandana handkeri liiefs which had 
been deposited at the Custom Hou^c on 
the 7 th instant, and .sworn hy the two 
last witness to have been seized in dc- 
femlaiit’s liouse, and deposed, that he 
bad attentively examined tliem, and be- 
lieved them to be of East- India manu- 
facture. 

Both the sitting magisiiates (all these 
Excise cases requiring two magisiratesj 
were very particular in thcii inquiries 
how he could undertake to sn'ear posi- 
tively that these handloTchicfs were not 
of Englisli manufacture, when it was 
liiiovvu that handkerchiefs fabricated in 


Spiral lU'Ms were hrought to .*<11011 perfec- 
tion to deceive the best judges of India 
maiiutactures. 

Mr. 'J’arling pointed out to rliom two 
or three m.irks by whieli he could judge 
wiili exact precision ; one was byapar- 
iienlar .selvidge, auotiier by the ieel, but 
the third we did 1101 hear; atter wdiicli he 
a.ssnred tlic magistrates he li.vil been «o 
loin; in lilt* jiiactiee of tin; dutie.s of his 
olDc'*, iliat hi: was .sure lie could not be 
mistaken. W'iiness said furtlier, that all 
the g«Mid.s had been valuer) a> low as p.)S- 
sibb* ; Ihe .sliaw'ls lind been si t down at 
oiilv !.»*!. e.;eli, tl.ongli ti er would fetch 
foiii .mil ftvL* vn'iie is eaib ii .‘<old here, 
luu tliey were all obliged lo lx* e.\ ported. 
'Ihe wlif'h* ot the piesent valuation 
nrnoitnted only lo .£ 1 ), the p^'indly on 
wii.eb is tbree limes tiie value, £‘ 17 . 

^i iiL dcieudmt was convicted in the mi- 
ti.-r.ited penalty of one half, being 
Id 1 . iinrl 10s. cu.sts. 

hauihi'th Street y ^ It/if. 20 — Tliomas 
Wnori was bronglil up in the custody of 
JMiller tin* ollieer, charged with stealing a 
gold watch, chain, ami seals, ftoiu an of- 
tii'cr on hoaifl the VV.irreii Ha.^'ting.s, East 
liidiatnan, on lier pa-^^age home. 

Tin* pn-'orn*! was apprehended by the 
above-named ollieer in Southampton, af* 
ter a de.Npeiate lesistanco. 

lie was committed for trial. 

At filoucesier late Assizes wa.s tried, 
a cause, in wliieliMr. IMorhall, of Chelt- 
enham, was plaintiff, ami Sir H. C. IJp- 
pincotr, Jbiri. of that eouiiiy, wais deteu- 
daiit. q’he action was brought for an al- 
leged trespass by the Sheritrs ollieers, in 
selling under an e.xecution the furniture 
tiud effects of Mr. .Moriiaii, wdiich he, 
claimed as trustee for a .Mrs. Woodward, 
uiiihT an assignment from Mr. Brisac, 
with whom she lived. Tins cause arose 
from the one of Powney, l-^sq. against 
Biisae,” tried at the Lent A‘-sizes, and 
took the .“sanic favourable turn for Captain 
Powney. The jury found a verdict for 
the Sheriff ; and lii.s imrdship (as in the 
foriiK'r action) was pleased to certify that 
it was a proper cause for a special' jury. 


BIHTHS, MAUIUAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME JdST. 

BIRTH. 

u' of the 

nev. f , VV . l.e Has, ot a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 23d. At Winrhcsier, James Toone, Baq. 
youugijsi son of Cul. Toone. East^lndia Direc- 
tor, to Miss Mildniav, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir H. St. John IHildmay, of DagmersAeld, 

laftOtlla 

Sept. 2ft. At Boxted, in Essex, Capt. Parlby, 
Bengal Horse Artillery, to Ann, cldei t daughter 
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of ihe KfV. Dr. Hooker, Rector of RottingUean, 
Snssrir. 

Ai riCkt'nng, in Yorkslnre, J. C. Hiulson. Esq. 
of the Hon. East-India t'lunpuny’s servite, to 
Mary, eldest dauglitoi of .1 I'otlieigill, Em{. of 
Kingthnrpe, one ol His Majesty’s Uepiitv l.mi- 
tenants for the North Ruling of the saul County, 
and C.ol. of the 5th N. York Militia. 

Aug. 13. At Li.mlHth Church, W. Sihbalil, M. I>. 
Suigeun to'fhc forces in the I'l** of Trance, to 
E. A. A. Wriglii, only daughter of the la’c Di. 
Wiighl, of Opoiio 

Aug. 30. At New Cliuich, Maiv’ehono, C. Wil- 
kinson, Esq. wholesale Teadcaler, Basinghall- 
street, io Ann, daugiitcr of T. W. Ifudg'^un, 
Esq. 

Sept. I. At Clifton. Capt. H. Z Madge, Royal 
Enginetrs, to Alice W.iisoii, datightei of .f. VV. 
Hull, Eh]. late of Gie.it Raddow. Esmx. 

Sept. 4. At Newincton, H. Moiilock, E^q. of 
the Civil Service M.idr.i', lo Kliza, 'Jd dauglitu 
of S. Thomas, E*q. of Ilovei Pkicc. 

Sept. M. At ihc Chapil of Hh Em » H enry the 
Tlrili?li Ainb.iSH.irtoi m Priii-', U. Haxtei, Esq. 
ol Ltoinbay, to 1.. E. \oiirige«>i daughter of J 
r.iikhiiisi. E‘.i|. and tlie lati Dowager lady 
Rovnion. 

Sept. 'JO. At I^'ii.Rtoii, Mr. W’. Dime*;, of Hatton 
iiardt II, noIk itnr, to Elitialioih \\ itUi ill. only 
daughiei ol the lateC.ipf, E. W. 1‘ieicy, of the 
lion. Company's service. 

DEATHS. 

.Aug. 13. At Clifton, in the 70lh year of his ago, 
Kyles Irtvin, Esq. foriritrlv of the Easi'lndia 
Conip.ioy’b Civil Elstablibhment at Madias, af- 
terwards on Cum 111 China ; tins genth man 
published, m 1787, ‘tn a< count of a voyage up 
the Red Sea, ai.d journey over the debcrl, in a 
senes ol litteisj he retired from the sci vac m 

.Sir J. T. Duckworth, Rart. Adm. of the White. 

Aug. 87. At Wiiuhcstcr, John Jeivis Rrenton, 
aged U, vlde!»t son of Sir Jahicel Rronton, Bart. 
Coniinibsioiiei of the Navy at the Cape ol Good 
Hope, 

Atig. 38, At Kaplioe, of a typhus fever, John 
Kiraaid, Esq. aged <i5 years, for mitnyjearsa 
surgeon in the Hon. East- India Company’s 
service. 

Sept. 4 At Idc, near ExMer, Mrs. Luscombe, 
relut of S. l.uteoinbc, M.l). of Exeter. 

Sept. II. Ai Kensington, of a decline, aged 18, 
Anna, tliiid daughter of the late A. Gilchrat, 
Esq- Edinburgh. 

Sept. 83. At his Imuso m Hanover Square, aged 
78, Sir .1. Eaile, Knt. F.U.S, Master of the 
Royal College of .Surgeons, many years v nior 
surgeon of St. Raitholumcw’s Hospital, and 
surgeon extraordinary to His Majesty and 
household. 


LONDON MARKKTS. 

Tuesday, Sept, 33, 1817. 

Cotton,— The Colton market has been without 
briskness; the greater proportion of the Bcngals 
were taken on Tuesday, and it is stated that they 
will be for resale.— The public sale at the India 
House tins forenoon consisted of 534 bags, of 
which 878 were Rcngals, of an uncommon fine 
quality, and sold I4d. m I7d. ; and 35s Bourbon, 
sold 8s. Id. a 3s. dd. Tiic market by private con- 
tract may be stated very heavy. 

5ttg«r.— ’I'he public sale at the India House Hus 
forenoon consisted of 5,8.30 bags; the whole sold 
freely as. a 6s.. above tlie last sale prices, but not 
so high as bad been aiincipated, or in proportion 
to the advance ol the other descriptions — ^Ordi- 
nary brown, but with good grain, 47s. uASs.-^ 
Yellow damp, 5ls. 6d. o 58s. 6d.— Fine dry, 54 b. 
a 56s.— White low, bSs. od. a 6 is.— Good strong, 
63s. 6d.— Good white Manilla, 66s. 

Cq/Tee*— The temporary depression in the prices 
of Cofieei and tht heavy market, have brought the 


expensive foreign houses, who have la^g-j orders 
nnoxccuicd, immodin’ily f jrward ; th.’ sales of 
last wctk in consequence went off with c msfdc- 
rable bli^knt'ss. at an adv.incenf fiiMv 9s, p^r cvvt. 
on Jamaica ; the Dutch Coller sold .3.s. a 4-. high- 
er.— At Ihe India sale a pan of the Compauy’s 
Mocha sold ai rtos. (>d. and isis., hui the greater 
proimri ion was taken in at iv>. being the pnee 
fixed by the Company at wlin b ofroi> would be 
rcccivrrl.— Eight ytlkw Java, I05x. a lOSs. od.- 
Cliriibon dark yrlN w, I09s. a 103,. Cd.—pa'c !>,4s. 
a yqs. Cd — 'llio two latter aic -Is. « ’iS. ptr cwt. 
low I r than the 1 la salo. 

/ndufo . — The di-ni-ii.il for Indigo cnnliiincs; Ihe 
prciir.nin on partiU of tin- last India s.'du is 15J, 
to isd. per 1 1) 

Ji’ii'e.— 'I'Jicre i oiilinucs considerable inquiries 
afuT Rue , vciy high ]iin.C’v aie inaiiitaiiied. 

.S/i/c-s.— The demand for Spices appears im* 
pioving ; .1 small sale of IVppci is dt'clari'd for 
mil \ ov. By pnlilic s.ilt* this forenoon, 791 bags 
Eist-lndu Ginger, « 53s. ; 07 boxes Cassia 
Eigoea, ul. los. n lil.ios. 

Satfp. In . — ^Tliric was a public sale of Saltpetre 
bi ought forward Ihis foreiioiin, eotisistiiig of 1,3 ift 
ban*;, on tlies.irne tennx, and with the same al- 
lowance, as if xoUlar the Indi.1 House; the prices 
41s. 6(1. a 48s. in bond , but it is supposed only a 
small part was disposed of at the latter price ; the 
previous maikci currency was 41$. a 43s. lor 
rough ; 48s. a 49s. foi refined. 


INDIA SHimNfJ INTELLIGKNCE. 

Atrmil$, 

Aug. aOlh.— At London —Wexford, Barnard, 
from China, left 1st Apt'l, and St. lieleim toth 
July. 

Sep. Ire— A urora, llavis>idc, from China, left 
1st April, and St. Helena lOth July. 

ytug. At Dove r, — Alacrity, Findlay, from 

the Cape and St. Iltlcna. 

— At Ponsnioutli — [ al mouth, Rich, (ront5t.He- 
lena, sailed 89Lh July, 

— Moira, Galloway, from Bengal, with the 9d 
bait. 53d regt.— Sailed 35ih March, and St. Helena 
33th July. 

— 'Tyne, Bell, from Bengal, sailed 3 1 st March. 

.Vrpti6c/(.— At I'lymoulh—Dorah, Edwards, from 

Bengal, left .id April, Isle of Prance 8d Junth 
St. Helena 3Sih July. 

— Warrior, Peacne, from the Isle ofFranke, 
Sailed I3ih April, and the Cape ptii July. 

mh,—Ai the Downs— Jane, Berrfdge, from the 
Cape 1st July. 

Passenger per Aurora, — Mrs. UnionSi from St, 
Helena. 

Passengers per Wexford,-— Mr. John Godwin, 
Surgeon, and Mr. John Morice, died at sea. 

Departures, 

wh —From Gravesend, Marq^Anglesey, 
Mooisoiii, for tort William— .Albion, Dishop, foi 
Cape ol (iood Hope— Snake, for the Cape. 

98 tA.— From Gravesend, Nymph, Henderson, 
for ('ape of Good Hope. 

Sept. 8d.— From Deal, Iris, for C^e of Good 
Hope— Prince Regent, for Bengal. From Ports- 
moutli, Vanbii’art, .fur South Seas. 

6(A.— From Deal, the Brampton, for Bombay— 
Lord Cathcan, for Bengal. 

7tA.— From Gravesend, British Colony, Scott, 
for the Cape. 

PtA.— From Deal, British Army, for the Cape 
of Good Hope. „ 

14*A.-From Deal, George, lor Beng^. 

ibtfc.— From Portsmouth, the Hero, Parcc, for 
East-Xndies— From Deal, Charles, for the South 
Seas, 

2 US.— From Liverpool, the Bengal, Cutbbert- 
son, for Calcutta. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS of the SEASON 












Price Current of East- India Produce for September 1817. 427 



L. 

S. 1 

if. 

I. 

s. 

d. 


L. 

S. 

1 /. 

L. 

s. 

(/- 

Cocirme.il 

....1b. U 

4 

0 

to 0 

A 

0 

Turmenck, Bengal.. cwt. 

i 

.3 

0 

to 1 

7 

0 

Colter. Java 

..cwt. b 

A 

u 

— b 

b 

6 

— — China 

1 

13 

0 

— 2 

0 

u 

— ClienbiMi 


2 

0 

— 5 

2 

6 

Zednary 







— Dourbtiii 







Oalls, ill Sorts 

12 

0 

0 





.. (J 

10 

b 

— nil 

0 


14 

10 

0 




Colton, Surat 



— 0 

1 

0 

Indigo, Blue lb. 







— Extra tine 


1 

7 

— 0 

I 

8 

— Bine and Violi*t 

0 

q 

0 

— 0 

10 

0 

— Bengal 


1 

0 

— 0 

1 

3 

— Pill pic .Old Violet ... 

0 

7 

6 

— 0 

8 

s 

— Bourbon 

0 

2 

0 

— 0 

2 

9 

— — Fine Violet 

0 

7 

0 

— 0 

7 

6 

Drugs, fiir. fill Dveirig. 






— - Good Dntu 

0 

6 

6 

— 0 

7 

tl 

Aloes, Kpiitica ... 

...cwt. "1 

10 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

Fine Violet & Copper 

0 

b 

3 

— 0 

6 

(> 

Auaiseeds, Star... 


10 

0 

— A 

10 

0 

— Good Ditto 

0 

A 

!> 

— 0 

C 

0 

Borax, Refined... 

5 

0 

0 

— h 

10 

0 

— Good Copper' 

0 

A 

6 

— 0 

b 

SI 

—— IJ nreiitif d, or Tmcal "i 

10 

0 

— 1) 

0 

0 

— - Middling Ditto 

0 

A 

.S 

— 0 

b 

c 

Cumiihiie unrefined 12 

0 

0 

— lb 

0 

0 

Ordinal y Ditto 

0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

0 

Caidcnionis.M.'ilabar..lb 0 

3 

0 

— 0 

*> 

6 

Fine Madras 

0 

6 

3 

— 0 

7 

8 

— Ceylon 


>» 

0 

— 0 

3 

0 

Good Ditto 

0 

.A 

6 

— 0 

6 

0 

Cassia Bails 

..cwt. IH 

0 

0 

— 20 

0 

0 

Ordinary Ditto 

0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

9 

— Lignoa 

10 

0 

0 

— 13 

10 

0 

Rice iwt. 

1 

.3 

0 

— 1 

lA 

0 

Castor Oil 

. . .11). 0 

1 


— U 

4 

0 

Sathower cwt. 

3 

10 

0 

— A 

10 

0 

C)iin«i Root 

...twi. 2 

0 

0 

— a 

b 

0 

Sago cwt. 

1 

10 

0 

— 2 

8 

0 

Coculiis Indicua.. 

2 

!> 

0 

— 2 

15 

0 

Saltpetre, Refilled cwt. 

0 

H 

0 

— 2 

9 

0 

Coluinho Root.... 

2 

12 

0 

— 2 

IS 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 

1 

■1 

q 

— 1 

4 

2 

DragoM's Hloon. . 

SO 

0 

0 

— 12 

0 

U 

Novi 

0 

18 

A 

— 1 

16 

2 

Gum Ainmnnnic', lump.. lo 

0 

(1 

— 18 

0 

0 

— Ditto White 







— Ar.iliir .... 

4 

0 

0 

— b 

0 

0 

— — China 

1 

1 

.3 

— 1 

8 

0 


— As^'ilfitidci... 







— — Urgnn/ine 

.... l 

18 

U 

— 

2 

8 

0 

— — Boiivnnin .. . 

.... A 

10 

0 

— bi 

0 

0 

Spires, Cinn.tmuii 

Ib. 0 

10 

q 

— 

0 

13 

3 

— — Amini 

cwt. c, 

0 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

— Cloves 

.... 0 

8 

10 

— 

0 

4 

0 

— G.illuiiimi... 

... . 'J’l 

0 

0 

— 28 

0 

0 

— . — Bourbon 








— Gamiiogiiim 

lb 

0 

0 

— 18 

0 

0 

— — Mare 

.... 0 

8 

3 

— 

0 

9 

3 

Myiih 

0 

to 

0 

— 7 

0 

0 

— Nutmegs 

... 0 

4 

3 

— 

0 

6 

0 

- — Olibanum ... 


10 

0 

— 8 

0 

0 

Ginger twt. 2 

11 

0 

— 

2 14 

0 

Lac 

. . 0 

1 

2 

— 0 

2 

0 

Pepper, Coinpaiiy 

's . 0 

0 

9 





— Dye 

... . 0 

4 

0 

— 0 

6 

4 

— Privilege 

.... 0 

0 

9 





ShM], Block . 







— White 

.... 0 

1 

u 

— 

0 

1 

1 

— — Sliivered 







Sugar, Yellow. cwt. 2 1 1 

(I 


2 

12 

G 

Stick 

2 

10 

0 

— 7 

0 

0 

—1. White 

... 2 

IH 

(i 

— 

3 

1 

0 

Musk, China 

uz. U 

to 

0 

— 1 

0 

6 

— Brown 

... 2 

7 

0 

— 

2 

8 

0 

Nux Vomn.i 

cwt. 1 

4 

0 

— 1 

10 

U 

Tea, lioliea 

lb. 0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

2 

7 

OilCasM.i 

.. .oz. 0 

1 

0 

— 0 

2 

0 

Congou 

... 0 

2 

n 

— 

0 

3 

6 

— Cinnatnon .. 

0 1 1 

0 

— 0 14 

0 

—— Souchong 

... 0 

9 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

— Clove.s 

.. .. 0 

1 

0 




— — Campoi 

... 0 

t 

11 

— 

0 

9 

4 

— M.ici 


1 

4 

— 0 

I 

6 

— - Twatikny 

... 0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

A 

— Niitniegs . .., 

.. . . 0 

L 

4 

— 0 

1 

6 

— Pekoe 

... 0 

9 

II 

— 

0 

A 

0 

Opium 

.. .11). 






— Hyson Skin 

... 0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

4 

9 

Rhubarb 

0 

4 

6 

— 0 11 

C 

Hyson 

... 0 

4 

4 

— 

0 

A 

10 

Sal Amniuniat. ... 

..cwt. A 

A 

0 




— — Gun|>owdei 

... 0 

A 

4 

— 

0 

7 

0 

Senna 

lb. 0 

1 

6 

— 0 

2 

6 

Torloiseslicll 

... 1 

16 

0 


2 

0 

0 

Tuirncrick, Java . 

...cwt. 1 

ID 

0 

— 1 

12 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red.. 

.tun 8 

10 

0 

— 

9 10 

0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Tuesday, U October — Prompt 39 January. 

Privaie<-Trad€ and Licensed, — Indigo, C,708 
che^ls. 

The Court of Directors also give notice, that 
they arc requested hv Messrs. Dazelt, Farquliar, 
Crawlord and Co., Messrs. Fletcher, Alexander 
and Co., Messrs. Paxton, Cockerill, Trail and 
Co., Messrs. Fairlic, Bonham and Co., Messrs. 
Palmer, Wilson and Co., Messrs. Bmalls and 
Lane, and Sir John Lubliock and Co., to give no. 
tice, that no I'urtlier parcels of Indigo belongiiia 
to, or consigned to those houses respectively, will 
be declared for the sale in October I 6 I 7 . 

On Monday, 20 October— Prompt 16 Janwry. 

Company's.— Bengal and China Uaw Silk, 3,094 
bales. 

Oil Tuesday, 4 November— Prompt 30 January, 

Private-TVade and /.iccns€d.— (!ar|>ets— Choppas 
—Silk Handkerchiefs.-N€iiikcens~.SallHmpores— 
Longcloihs—CapcScarfs—Shawls-VcIvets—Sew- 
ing Silk — Wrought Silks — Bufiaes — Abroahs — 
Callicoes. 

The Company's White and rroliiliited Callicoes 


at the East-India House, 

wiiicli may be offered for sale in December ltd? 
and March 18 18, will be put up at rates nut lower 
than those which arc atlixed to the goods to be 
sold ill the sate of the month of September I 817 . 
And with respect to such Callicoes of the Decem- 
ber and March sales, as may be of descriptions 
and mark not making part of the September sale, 
the same rule will be ooserved, by taxing them at 
proportionate rates.— It must be distinctly under- 
stood, that Ibis notice lias reference only to goods 
which may be sold on the Company's account. 

On Tuesday, 1 1 November— Prompt 6 February, 
Company*8.— Cinnatnon — Nutmegs — Mace — 
Cloves— Oil of Mace and Nutmegs — Pepper — 
Opium— Talc. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Sapan WootW- 
Ebony Wood— Red Saunders— Rattans— Chillies 
— Pastils — Cowries — Rhubarb — Tamarinds — 
Sticklack. 

On Friday, S8 November, 

Baggage of Passengers, Decayed Stores, Ssc, 
which have accumulated in the Company's Ware- 
houses, unclaimed, up to Slst December I 814 . 


Cargoes of EasUlndia Company* s Ships lately arrived. 

Cargoes of the tVejford and Aurora from China. Wroi^ht Silks — Nankeens — Cranes— Annistad 
Comnony's Goods. .-Tea onvusaiK. — Cassia Oil — Rhubarb —Mother-o'-Pfearl — 

Silk, 4 Jl8 lbs.-Nankecn Cl«li! piecS! '' Whanghcee - Table 

Private-Trade and Privilege,— Tea— tlaw Silk— 


Mau. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges, 

There has been but little variation in the price The exchange far private billi on London was 
of the 6 per cent, loan paper for some time past. from 2t. 6|d. to 3s. 7d. per Sicca Rupee | the pre- 
• By tlie latest accounts from Calcutta it bore a sent rate for bills drawn in London on Calcutta is 
discount of one per cent. from 2a. aJd. to as. 8d. !*.»» « — — 



Daibf Prices of Stocks, from the 26/A of August to the 9.5th of September I 8 I 7 . 
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THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

Foa 

NOVEMBER I8I7. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To ihc Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— In looking over the papers 
of a deceased Bengal officer, who 
served many years in the highest 
departments of the army, I found 
the following paper. As it serves 
even in a small degree to elucidate 
a very mysterious part of the 
olitical history of British India, 
venture to offer it to you for 
insertion in your Journal, trusting 
that this and similar communi- 
cations will in time be the means 
of rendering us better acquainted 
with the history and politics of a 
most material and valuable portion 
of this empire. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

W. E. 

Narrative of what paused on the occasion 
of Major Browne's taking his leave of 
his Majestg Shah Alum^ April 20thf 
1785. 

The Major was to have been dismissed 
yesterday, but it was procrastinated at 
the desire of Sindea; and about nine 
o’clock this morning, liis Majesty sent to 
summon him to his presence, informing 
him that Sindea was already arrived. 
Major Browne immediately set out, at« 
tended by Lieut. Bird and myself. 

Asiatic Jbum.— No. 23. 


After paying onr respects to his Ma- 
jesty, and his iusking the Major some 
iiiditTerent questions, his Majesty ex- 
pressed his concern at his approaching 
departure ; hut said, as he was sent for to 
Calcutta to explain his Majesty's senti- * 
meiits to the Knglisli government, he 
might be of essential service butli to the 
English and to his Majesty, since no per- 
son was so well inibnued of tlie stale of 
every thing in this quarter. 

The Major, in leply, exprcs.scd his 
acknowledgment to his Majesty for the ’ 
honor he was pleased to do him, and said ’ 
that Ills duty to the Kngli.sh governiiietit 
and to his Majesty both prompted him to 
give a faithful detail of every thing that 
came within the compass of his knowledge' 
when he arrived at Calcutta. ' 

After putting on khelats of dismi8.sioii 
(as is the custom of the courts of Hindoa- 
tan), Sindea told his Majesty that he had 
something particuiar to say to the Ma- 
jor ; and, therefore, requested that his 
Maji-sty would order the servants and all 
other persons, iu whom he bad no par- 
ticular couftdcnce, to quit the tet^t : this 
tlic Shall immediately complied with, aod 
there then remained near his Majesty’s 
musnud, besides Sindea, Major Browne,, 
Ueut. Bird, aud myself; belonging to hjs- 
^lajesty, Shah Ni^ara ul Din ; belonging 
toSiudtsa, Bana Khan Bye, Ambajec, andl 
Mirza Bcheim Beg; belonging to Meqor 
V0L.IV. 3K 



430 Court of Shah 

Browne, Sala ul din Mahammud Khan and 
MU'za Hidautiilla Beg. I believe there 
were some others near enough to hear the 
coni'ci'sation, but not perfectly. I am 
thus ])articular in order that the means 
may exist of forming a just idea how far 
Sindea wished that this mutter sliould re- 
main a secret. 

The conversation was opened by Sindea 
himself. He said, “ My fiiendtdiip for 
the English is too well known to re- 
“ quire any new proofs or professions ; 
and it is as their friend that 1 now dc- 
sire you” (addressing himself to Major 
Bro\vi»e) “ to inform the (lovcrnor (jeneral, 
that it is iny advice that ho should fall 
upon means to saiisfy the Shah for 
the kiats due to him, which will be 
both for the honor and advantage of 
“ the English.” Major Browne replied, 
“ 'Hiis is a subject whicli has often been 
discussed, and on which both his Ma- 
“ jesty and yourself have very lately 
“ addressed the Governor General.” 

" True,” (said Siiidia) ** but I now 
<< apeak to you” (meaning the Major) 
** for my. self, as the friend and well- 
<< wisher of the English.” The Shah then 
said, ** 1 have written and spoken to them 
for years to no purpose, and last year 
** 1 sent Major Bn»wnc to Lucknow to 
** explain my situation particularly to 
Mr. Hastings ; but this produced no 
‘‘ effect, cither with respect to my reqiii- 
** .sitions, or the return of the Shazada. 
“ What belter expectations can I hum 
from Mr. Macphersoii ? Had the £og* 
Ush and the Vizier acted as they ought 
** to have done, they might in conjunction 
with you,” (addressing Jiiinsclf to Sin- 
dca) have reduced to my authority 
the whole empire to Lahace and Cash, 
mir; but the English tkkvc totally 
neglected me, and as for the Vizier he 
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“ employs himself fighting cocks, and 
** running about Lucknow, and scarcely 
“ knows wlio is king or who is vizier.” 
“ What!” (said Sindea with seeming 
surprise) “ does Hie Vizier fight cocks, 
“ and run about the town ? He is very 
young, I suppo.se.” ** No,” replied 
his Majesty, ” be is near forty.” 

Sindea then cliangcd the subject, and 
asked Major Browne, if he sltould go by 
way of Lucknow ? Tlie Major replied, 
that he should go by water from Caun- 
porc ; but that as be had bnsiiio>s, both 
public and private, at Lucknow, he .should 
endeavour to find time to go over there 
while boats were lueparing for him at 
('aunpore. But that his principal object 
was to reach ('alcutta as expeditiously as 
possible. — Sindea then said, “ the Shazada 
“ isstill atLucknow. Mr. Hastings wrote 
“ me a letter, which 1 can produce, and 
" also tolfl Bow Bukshy, that if I would 
** obtain the Sliah’a pardon, and be se- 
enrity for the safely of the Shazada, 
“ that he would return to court. I have 
offered both, but still he will not unne.” 
Major B. replied, ** that this wa.s a point 
on which he did not know the senti- 
ments of any of tlie parties ; and tjiat, 
therefore, ^(Sindea) had better WTife 
“ to them himself.” He replied, “A? 
“ you” (addressing Major B.) “ are 
“ going to Lucknow and Calcutta, tliere 
“ is. no occasion for me to write; you 
“ am explain every thing, and 1 request 
“ you will.” 

On the subject of the Shazada his Ma- 
jesty said nothing in addition to what 
Sindea had said. Certain, 1 believe, in 
hi.s own mind that the Shazada's residence 
with cither the Vizier, or the English, is 
the only sccuviiy he has for his own life, 
and that of the rest of iiie house of 
Timur. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — A very recent medical 
writer. Dr, Cliarles Maclean, in 
his * results of an investigation re- 
specting epidemic and pestilential 
diseases,’ appropriately dedicated 
to the Hon* Court of £ast-lndhi 
Directors, has employed severd 
pages in an endeavour to prove 


that the doctrine of contagion was 
unknown to the ancient world, and 
moreover that it was invented by 
Pope Paul III. to frighten the fa- 
thers of the council of Trent, and 
to serve as a pretext for translat- 
ing that council to Bt^ogna. . On 
the physical merits of ques* 
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tion, I confess myself incapable 
of forming a technical decision, 
and shall therefore not forget, 
Tfhat even medic-*4 men ought al- 
ways to remember, that most 
weighty and important instruction 
of Hippocrates, given in the il- 
lustrious sentence with which he 
has prefaced his book of Apho- 
risms. I beg your permission liow- 
ever, of ofFernig a few remarks on 
the manner in which the Doctor 
argues that we should understand 
Ainmianus Marcellinus ; the cita- 
tion of the original words of that 
author will be found in p- 175. 
The sense is nearly as follows : — 
that among them, in the capital of 
the world, the violence of diseases 
is more powerful ; to the allaying 
of which all skill of healing proves 
inert. A means of supporting health 
(adminicid am sospitale) has how- 
ever been deviseci, that none should 
see a friend labouring under such 
maladies ; and the effectual pre- 
caution was added, that the ser- 
vants sent to make inquiries con- 
cerning the sick ( conligati,) should 
not be received into the house again, 
before ablution had cleansed the 
body. dreaded was the spot 
(Uibes) w'heii seen even by proxy- 

On this passage, the author then 
intimates, that the historian men- 
tions no disease by name, and 
therefore it is not certain that he 
was not talking of syphilis, or of 
some other scandalous distemper. 
Now, Mr. Editor, to pass over what 
might well be disputed, the pro- 
bability that the name of a malady 
so extensively prevalent as to at- 
tract the notice of a writer upon 
Roman manners, should be repres- 
sed from a sense of decency, unless 
w'hat 1 am not disposed to do, we 
allow Ammianus to excel Dr. Mac- 
lean in this respect ; I would ask, 
is it at all probable that any 
fashion or odium could have indu- 
ced the inhabitants to take the re- 
corded precautions, supposing the 
fear of contagion out of the ques- 
tion ? Is it not far more probable 


that a dread of infection should 
cause a master to order his servant 
to bathe himself before his return, 
than that he should be haunted by 
such a prodigious terror, as not to 
consider himself and family secure 
without a preventive, intended to 
operate nobody knows how, or 
against what ? What more appro- 
priate words could Ammianus 
have chosen to express the modern 
terror of contagion than those he 
has chosen ? * Ila ctiam alienis ocu- 
lis visa metuitur lobes /* 

As for what is said to fix the 
invention of' the doctrine of con- 
tagion on Pope Pius, I perceive 
nothing to convince me that the 
belief w^as not prevalent before, 
from time immemorial ; here again 
it appears to me more probable 
that the pope did make use of an 
existing impression, than that he 
attempted such an important po- 
litical manoeuvre by means of a 
delusion of unascertained success ; 
no man is bound to prove a nega- 
tive, but before the assertion of 
Dr. Maclean, that the doctrine of 
contagion originated about the 
year 154^7, can surmount the pre- 
judice derived from the derivation, 
the original meaning of the word 
“ contagio” or contagium,” of this 
passage of Ammianus and the ex- 
pressions of Virgil, he must shew 
some, if not positive, at least plau- 
sible inferential evidence in sup- 
port of his opinion. My imme- 
diate intention, however, is to 
liint to the oriental scholars who 
may peruse these lines, how very 
desirable it would be, could some 
of them find leisure to furnish the 
public with translations of the me« 
dical books of the Hindus, a sum- 
mary of their opinions, or even a 
list and analytical notices of such 
as are more worthy of attention. 
Docs the Sanskrits, or any verna- 
cular tongue, use terms importing 
what we signify by contagion and 
infection ? 

OasERvxii. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic JoumaL 


Sin, — When I was in India, 
now many years ago, I recollect 
hearing from a gentleman of the 
highest station in society at Ma- 
dras, an extraordinary story of 
one of the northern Rajas near Vi- 
zagapatam, named Pickarow, who 
burnt his only child, an infant, be- 
cause the husband to whom she 
was contracted fell in battle, 
against what our English folks 
then called the Moors ; at the lime, 
I believe, when Bussy with a part 


of SalabatjungV army came to 
take possession of some provinces 
in that quarter. Should any of 
your readers have a more distinct 
acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of the transaction, I, and 
no doubt others of your readers, 
would be thankful for a relation of 
it. Pray is not this instance of 
burning the poor child to death 
quite an uncommon thing ? 

Yjetus. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic JourmL 


Sin, — The property of the Com- 
pany vested in their house in Lead- 
cnhall street must no doubt be 
immense, but 1 presume the re- 
cords and other documents, which 
are deposited there, must he of a 
value incalculable to the conduct- 
ing of our government: perhaps 


some gentleman who has oppor- 
tunity, may be induced to iufona 
me whether any measures, and 
what, have been adopted to pre- 
serve the building and its contents 
from accidents by fire ? 

An East-India PaopaiETOK- 


THE ADVENTURES OF GOLOWNIN, 

CAPTAIN IN THE IirsSIAN IMPEUIAL MAHINE, 

DURING 

//w Imprisonment hy the Japanese in the Years 1811 '12-13. 


In April IBll Iliad tlie cniiimand of 
the imperial sloop of war Diana, then at 
Kamtshatka, and received commands 
from the minister of the marine, directing,' 
me, by thcEiuperors authoriiy,toexainiue 
ill the most exact manner the southtrn Kii- 
rile and the Shantarian* i.slands, and the 
Tartarian coast, from r»3® 38' nortli lati- 
tude to Ochotsk. 

Besides the relations furnished by Cap- 
tains Cook, La Perousc, Sarytschew, 

• These last lay south of the main land of Si- 
beria, opposite the mouth of the river Ud. For an 
account of their e^rly discovery, Muncr*s Lanini- 
hing KOssischcr Gescliichle, page OC, vol. lii, 
msy be consulted. 


Broughton, and Kriiscnstern, whicii woultil 
guide me in my undertaking as coiini^cllors, 
1 endeavoured to find people in Kam.<<hat- 
ka who had visited those parts I was 
appointed to examine, and inquired with 
the greatest particularity of tliein about 
every eircumstaiicc that might prove in- 
teresting to me. Bnt what kind of de- 
scriptions could I obtain from people so 
unacquaiiiteil with navigation, and parti- 
cularly so limited in their powers, as the 
fur huiirei-s of Kamtshatka, who merely 
go with the officers to colleet the tribute 
from the nearest inhabited Kurile is- 
lands. They knew, indeed, that thpre 
were serene days in summer, but could 
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uot fiive the least iiifonnaiiou relating to 
their frequeiiry, duration, iu»r pariicularly 
to ilicir loraliiy. By passing through the 
straits, they had merely been obliged to 
observe tlie state and variations of the 
wind. If they came first from the Kurile 
islands, they troubled themselves little 
ahoiii; the atmosphere and nieteorrdogical 
observations ; to make booty and collect 
the Jussaks (tribute^ weie their only em- 
ployments. A pilot’s male, Amirejew, a 
man of nut quite iHsignir'ieant knowledge 
of his art, who was with I/ieut. Cliwostow 
in one of the (’oinpaiiy’s ships in the eaily 
p.u't of June among the Kurile islands, 
assured me that the weather was then 
favourable. In tlie preceding year, I sail- 
ed from Kamlsliatka lo America in June, 
andjeturned in August and September. 
Both times we often had gl<M»niy weather 
and fogs, and thehoiizoii was almost eon- 
titantly covered with dark clouds, and ! 
w.'i'* convineed by all that had hitherto 
been said of the weather in the eastern 
ocean, that fogs are iiatuial to this sea; 
they are found herein every month with- 
out CKiception, and often predominate, 
only in some oftenor than in others, and 
that at no time in the year the weather 
continued fine and clear foi even a sin- 
gle week at one time. 1 perceived that 
the eKamiiiali(»ii of the wiflcly exlendcd 
space prcwibiMl me would occupy a 
whole sumri'^M-, fiom the heginningof May 
to October. I^e^-idc'i, when the wind per- 
mits, the slop must lay as near the coast 
a-s pos-’ihle in all weatliei'-', that it may ap- 
pri*ach closi? to it immediately the fog 
diniiiiislics and the wc.ithvv heeome.s 
clear; olherwi'e ihi'i exploration eould 
scaicely he coniplricd in three year'?. 
From all these re:v50jis and conehi'inns, 
1 saw the necc'^'^ih of hasremng to my 
employment as earlj as |tossihlc. 1 will 
DOW' briefly narrate the plan acx’ording to 
which I intended executing my midertaU- 
i:ig. I deternnned to sail stiai.ght liom 
Kamtshalka lo the strait of Nadeshda 
Iclwccn the islands Matna and Harhua, 
where I would corrept my clironometci 
by their situation if J could not do it 

• Cajilum Kniscnslf rn hnd » n« .«r ^ ii'w i.f iht* c 
%nd named tlie votenno nn MaIuh I'land 
Peak Saryisf hew. 1 therct'urc concluuid that he 
h*n fixed iheir Rcngraphical t.i'uAiion with iht 
exact nefk. It wc aUi could lmv& tiHti- 


by lunar observations, 1 would then steer 
along the chain of southern Kurile i.'shmds, 
and begin niy investigation with the is- 
land Ketoi, whieh the Nhnh'shda iiad not 
setm, aiitl so proceed to Alatsmai, taking 
each island in snccession. After this to 
sail through between the islands Iturup 
and Matsmai, and ex.nnino all the nort iieni 
coast of the latter to f/i l*eronse’s strait; 
from tlienro steer to latitude .'18^ the 
place where my examinatiou of the 
tarian coast slioiild begin, with the eastern 
coa.st of the peninsula Saghaliaii in sight, 
for which, ns well ;is for the Shaiuarian 
islands, I ]io|M‘d to he ready by the end of 
the .summer. 

After so far sketrljing my plan, I dirpciljr 
ordered all lo hold tliemselves in readint'M 
for departure, opened a way through the 
ice by thawing, ami on the 2rith of April 
carried the sloop out of the harbour nF 
St. Peter and St. Fanl in Awatsha Bay 
Oil the 4th of May wc weighed luichor 
and pul to sea. 

We arrited in tlie strait of Nadeshda on 
the 14tli ofMuy, at fliepl.iee where accor- 
ding to my plan the evamination shouhl 
begin. I ahall not here detain myself either 
with the navl,gation among the Kurile in- 
land*:, or the iiatnj-c of niy rr.searchcs. To 
these .siiImtis 1 have dedicated a separate 
woik,nnd content myself with meiilioning 
lieie, that to ilie 17ih of June, the day of 
onreaMiallymeeiingthe Japanese, although 

delayed by constantly thick fogs and rapid 
irregular runents, we had examined llic 
following islands : ria.slina the l.'Uhf 
fMiissirll the I iLh, Ketoi the l.'ith, J 
Simnssir or .Marienn tlie Ifith. The two 
I'diiipois iiml Maeaiii.ir, the 17th ami 
the we.stern poahl of Th up the I8ih. 

Bi'fore ailvaiM'in" to the deseiiprion of 
our tran'-.iei ions wi 111 the Japanese, and 
the uiilbrlnnare oreniTOiires anVing from 
them, I consider it import.ant to notiie 
llie polilical lelatlons e.xisting betwreu 
Bnssia and Japan a.s laras I am acquaint- 
ed with them. Al)o\e tliirty years .since, 

tiinM Mil* liinRitiide hy our cl»runotner»r, we 
could atUrwa di have ditcrminrd the diffVreiire 
wiiciMvi' rcmvid his voyage, in case «e IimI ukeia 
no lunar ob'Crsaium^. 

t This island is not r.'iIU d hy ir< pro| er niun« 
III Caplrtiii Kni!<'-ii*icrn’'- rh.iM, hut Matiu. 

1) (’ailed I'fhi-'ii hv KniiensterM. 

i Qillcd hy KiU'.i'iiSicni. 
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a Japanese merchant shfp suflhred ship- 
wreck on the Aleutian island Amtshit- 
ka. The crew and their commander 
Kodai were saved and carried to Irkutsk, 
where these unfortunate Japanese remain- 
ed about ten years. At last the Kmpress 
Catharine the Great commanded that 
they should be carried back to their native 
country from Ochotsk, and to see if it 
was not po>sible to conclude a treaty of 
commerce with the Japanese for the bene- 
fit of both countries on this opportunity. 
The command given for this purpose to 
the Govciaor Gciilm ciI of Siberia, Pi hi, de- 
serves particular notice ; it was particular- 
ly ordeied that he should send an ambas- 
sador, w)io was not a person of high rank, 
to Japan, with presents in his name as a 
neighbunring Governor General, and not 
in the name of the Empress ; and besides, 
that the commander of the ship should 
be neither an Englishman nor a Dutch- 
man. Tn pursuance of this supreme com- 
mand, Lieut. Laxmann was dispatched 
by Governor General Pihl from Ochotsk 
for Japan in the autumn of 1792, in the 
transport Catharine, commanded by the 
pilot Lowzow : Laxmann landed on the 
northern side of the island Matsmai, 
and wintered in the little haven Nemuro. 
The following summer, incompliance with 
the wishes of the Japanese, he ran into 
the haven Ohakodade, situate on the 
southern side of that island, in the strait 
of Sangar, from whence he travelled over- 
land to Matsmai, three days journey dis- 
tant from Cliakodadc westward. Here he 
transacted business with the ofllcens sent 
from the chief city, in the course of which 
an explanation of the following subjects 
was furnished from tlie Japanese govern- 
ment. 

1st. Although by the laws of Japan all 
foreigners who land on any part of the 
coast of Japan, except in the haven of 
Nangasaki, are seized and kepi in pcr{)c- 
tual imprisonment, as the Russians were 
unacquainted with this law, and had 
brought with them to their coasts deli- 
vered Japanese subjects, the penalty of the 
law should not be executed on them, but 
they should be permitted to return to 
their native country without molestation ; 
on condition, however, that they should not 
ap{»ruach the Japanese coasts except at 
Nangasaki ; and that even should Japanese 


be driven to Russia again, yet the law 
would be executed in full power. 

2d. The Japanese government express- 
ed thanks for the restoration of their 
subjects to their native country, hut ex- 
plained that the Russians might leave 
them behind or carry them back with 
them, as they pleased ; as, conformably with 
the Japanese laws, they could not detain 
them by force ; for these assumed that 
people belonged to that kingdom where 
fate had placed them, and wlierc theii 
lives had been delivered from danger. 

3d. In neguciating about a treaty of 
commerce, the Japanese euiild not admit 
■hips any where else than in the sperially 
appointed haven of Nangasakay, therefore, 
for the present, they merely gave Lax- 
mann a written ccriitii ate with which a 
Russian ship miglit enter that haven, 
where Japanese otHcers would be found 
with full powers for ucgociating furtliei 
on this subject with the Russians. 

With this explanation Laxmann return- 
ed to Ochotsk in the autiimu of 1793. 
According to his account, tlie Japanese 
treated them with friendship and the 
greatest civility, displaying many tokens ot 
respect, according to their customs ; enter- 
taining the oflicers and suite all the time 
they remained on the Japanese coasts ; 
at their departure they furnish them with 
provisions without receiving any remu- 
neration, and made them several presents. 
They only cuniplaiiied of the Japanese ad- 
hering with the greatest rigidity to theif 
laws, of not permitting tlieni to waiidei 
fiecly about theeity,aiid keeping them coti- 
stantly under iiispeetion. I do not know 
why the Empress did not command that a 
ship should be dispatrhed to Nangasaky 
immediately on l.<axmann*s arrival. Per- 
haps the reason may have been, the dh^^or- 
ders which broke out in Europe at tliai 
time through the French revolution. 

In 1803, the CliJuuberlaiii Uc-sanowwas 
sent to Japan by the reigning monarch. 
The public are informed of this embassy 
by Captain Kni.scii.sterii’s narrative of his 
travels. I wa.s acquainted with what be 
had written on this subject, having read 
the first volume before my departure from 
Kamtsehatka : I knew that the declara- 
tion made by the Japanese government to 
Btsanovv was that no Russian ship should 
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^approach the Japanese coast, and that iu These, as far my knowledge extends, 
casetuiyof its subjects should again be were the relations between Uussia ini 
driven by stoiuis on our coasts they should Japan, when 1 was obliged to approach 
be returned to their native country in tbe coasts of those islands tliat are under 
Dutch and not in Kussian ships. Air. Japanese jurisdiction ; and herewith 1 
Kesauow sailod to America after his re- pix>ceed to the most important i)art of my 
turn to Kanitshatka in one of the Com- uairation. 

pany's ships, amimanded by Lieut. On the afternoon of the 17th of June, 
Chwostow ; from thence he returned to we found ourselves very near the western 
Ochotsk with the same officer, and tra- side of the northern outer end of the 
veiled through Siberia towards St. Peters- island Iturpu, without kuowiug at the 
burg, but sickened and died on the way. first view that it formed part of the island; 
Chwostow, on the contrary, put to sea, aud on thccontrary , this extreme point appear- 
unexpectedly attacked the Jaitaiiese villa- ed to be a separate island, fur the Bay 
ges situated in the Kurile ii^iauds. Fur- Sana, which stretches far into the land, 
ther particulars of this voyage are con- appears very much like a channel, aud 
tallied ill Vice Admiral Schisehkow's pre- this pai‘t of the coast remains uiidctcr- 
face to the Voyages of Cliwostow and Da- mined in Captain Broughton's chart, as 
wydoAv. Were Mr. Rcsaiiow and Chwos- he did not ascertain whether it was really 
tow still liviuK, we should have more in- a strait or merely a bay. To place this 
formation of the proceedings of the lat- cntiicly out of doubt, we approached the 
ter ; as it is we must adhere to the old land till within three Italian miles. We 
rule of only saying what is favorable of soon saw two large Haidars (boats), and 
the dead ; but I have discovereil that his people running backward and forwaid on 
conduct was disapproved of by our govern- the shore. Supposing that the island was 
inent. When I received orders to exa- inhabited by Kuriles, I dispatched the 
mine the southcrii Kurile Islands, aud midshipman Moor, with the pilot's assist- 
knew' that some of tliem were occupied by ant Nawitzky, in au armed boat with 
the Japanese, I endeavoured lo collect as fom* rowers, to collect information relat- 
f nil an account as possible of what Chwos- iu,r to the island and several other objects, 
tow had done to them. 1 theretbre ques> Soon afterwards I saw a Haidar rowing 
Sioned a pilot who had accompanied him towards them from the shore, aud as 1 
.11 his expeditions ; and was convinced by could not know what reception they might 
his evidence, that the two attacks on the obtain from tlie inhabitants, 1 brought 
Japanese were arhiiiary, and that the the sloop still nearer to the land, and 
hitter had not the smallest reason to be- iiuincdialely embarked in an armed boat 
iieve that the hostility of two iiisigiiih- with the midsliipinaii lakuslikin and four 
cant vessels could Iw coinniitled by the rowers lo hasten lo their assistance. In 
will of the monarch of a state, whose, the interim the Haidar from the shore had 
j)ower and greatness must be known to reached our first boat, turned round, and 
tliem from the description of their conn- both rowed to land together, where I also 
trymeii, who had lived several years in arrived .soon after. When 1 disembarked, 
Russia. Thcevidcuec of this pil<»t per- 1 found to iny great astoiiislimcnt the mid- 
fcctly agreed with what I heard from Mas- siiipniaii Moor engaged in a parley with 
nikow, oneof the Company's offlcer.s, who the Japanese; he informed me, that he 
assisted in Chwos tow's expedition, uC my had found some of our Kuriles from the 
first arrival in Kamshatka. Without I3th island Kashaua, which were driven 
taking notice of tliis, 1 would not howe- here by a storm last summer — that the 
ver engage in any transactiou with the Japanese, after keepiug them in prison 
Japanese without command from my su- about a year, had at last determined to 
periurs. My iiiteution was to sail under liberate aud scud them home. These 
no fiag when in the neighbourhood of the Kuriles were sent to him by the Japanese 
islands occupied by them— to avoid cxcii- to ascertain wliy wc apjiroachcd their 
lug either fear or doubt in the suspicious coast, and to inform him that the Japa- 
Japanese \ but Providence has pleased to iiese feared us, and therefore entreated us 
direct it quite differently, probably for not to visit tlieir country. 1 was much 
the best. asloiiislied at this aceouui, and asked Mr. 
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Moor, with the preatest displeasure, how 
he could spontaneously venture with a 
handful of men to hind among a people 
embitlercd against ns, after what the Ku- 
riles had informed him, and without hav- 
ing the smallest order from me ; and why 
he had not immediately returned to com- 
municate to me the information given by 
ihe Kuriles ? Mr. Moor vindiraied him- 
self, by stating that ho feaied i might per- 
haps attribute tliat to his cowardice, and 
send another oillcei- instead of him ashore. 
This disgrace would have been iireinova- 
hlc, and have heavily aillicted Ids future 
life. A]tlioui:h the.ie ri'asons did not ap- 
pear to me sufficiently compulsory, yet 
the keen perceptions of this orficer, in my 
opinion, exempted me irom imputing cri- 
minality to him, and I said no inoic on 
that subject. Mr. Moot shewed me the 
Japanese cumuuuider, who stood on the 
shore, at some distance from his tent. Ho 
was sui rounded by eighteen or twenty 
men, cuirassed and arinnl witli sabres 
and nnis(pjet.s— each of them held the 
BiuS([net by his foot in the left hand, yet 
without any order, and in the riglit two 
thin hnrniiig niatehes. I saluted him 
with a bow, accxnding to our custom, 
which he returned by raising the right 
hand to his forehead, and bending his 
whole body forward. We s|)oke through 
the medium of two interpreters, namely, 
one of his soldiers who was master of the 
Kurile language, and oiu- Kuriles, wlio 
spoke a little Russian. The Jajiaiiese 
kader enquired first for what juirposc 
we had come to Iiim ? If it was for <om- 
mcrcc, and not with a bad intention to- 
wards iheiii,* wc might sail further along 
the coast, until we arrived behind the 
Tolcaiio, where Uibit.sli, the principal co- 
lony of this island, lay. On this I order- 
ed him to be tauswered, that wc sought a 
secure harbour for our .ship, where we 
could provide oiir.selve.s with fresh water 
and woojI, of which we experienced the 
greatest deficiency; and when we had ob- 
tained these wc should iiniucdialely re- 
move from their coasts f ; they had no- 


* Our translator expressed ii thus :— ** Arc you 
come to us wiiU a good intention, or a bad m- 
tenoon r* 

t I advanced this reason, that under pretence 
•f seeking a safe anchorage I might sail quite 
rottod the island, and cxamnic ii with the great- 


thing to tear from us, as ours was an im- 
perial, not a inci chant ship, and we had 
not come with the intciitiuu of indicting 
any injury. After hearing my answer at- 
tentively, he replied, the Japanese could 
not he trampiil and fearless at the appear- 
ance tif a Russian sliip ; as williiii a fewr 
years, Ku.s.si an ships had twice attacked 
tlic Japanese villages, uud had carried 
away or burnt all that the) coiilaiiied, 
without spaiiiig houses, temples, or pro- 
visions — as rice, their only and favorite 
sustenance, was brought to the i.slaud from 
Japan, and one attack w.ls made laic in 
aiituniii when their ships could nut go to 
.sea, and no new supply could be obtained 
during the w inter ; the other followed in 
.spring, before the .ships arrived with the 
sUM*es ; and besides that they had burnt 
down their dwelling houses, so tliat tlic 
Japanese had sullered much fioin cold and 
hunger, and very many perished by those 
cauH's. From such heavy coui|)lainl.s it was 
verydillicnlt, with such indittVrent tranifla- 
torsas our Kuriles, to attempt an exculpa- 
tion, but I endeavoured to make my ideas 
iiitelligible to him, and wishedhim tostrive 
to reply a.s exactly as |>ossiblc to my ques- 
tions. 1 inquired of the Japanese com- 
mander how' many ships and people his 
monarch could send out in c;i.se he declar- 
ed war against any iijitioii; he answ'cred, 
** that he did not know', pcrhap.'> five or 
ten ships;” 1 inquired again — “ No, no,’* 
replied he laughing, “ he would .send out 
many, very many.” How then can th© 
Japanese belicTe, I eoniinucd, that the 
Kus.siaiJ emperor, as sovereign of .such an 
extensive empire, and so great a multi- 
tude of people, w'ould send two small 
ships to make war on the Japauese ^ 
therefore, they niu.st have know'w that the 
ships which attacked them were mer- 
chant ships, and that their crews were 
not in the cmpcrur’.s service, and tliat 
fur liuriiing and tratik* w'cre their only cin- 
ployineiiis. Tliey had auackwl and plun- 
dered the Japanese aibitraiiiy and even 

est accuracy j but what the true reason of ou# 
arrival wb 3, the Japanese could not in any way 
discoTCTi A people in their situation could not 
conceive the possibility of a quite foreign king- 
dom, actuated merely by curiosity, without any 
Interested views, sending out ships to explore fo- 
reign countries, and suspicion would ceruiolgn 
have fallen on ui on that account* 
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without the consent of the inferior 
officer. A.S soon, however, as their 
misconduct was discovered, the affair was 
iioestigated, and the i I ly punished ac- 

cording to our laws. As a prord' of this, 
the iioii-appearunee during (he course of 
five years, of the ship, which had most com- 
pletely succeeded in two attacks, mighi be 
adduced. But had our monarch rea.^oii 
to wage war against the Japanese, and 
wished to do .so, a innltitude of ships 
would visit them anniially until the desi- 
red ol'ject was aitaiu«‘d. The Japanese 
410 W assumed a serener aspect, saying that 
lie was glad to hear tliislrom me, that he 
believed the whole, and was now traiiquil ; 
hut eiKiuired fuitlier where the two men 
weie whom Chwostow diaggcsl away with 
him, aud whom w'e had notbrouglit with 
ii> : 1 answered that they escaped out of 
Oehutsk in a boat, and lind not since been 
fieard of. In cottclusioii, he declared, that 
we could find neither w'ood nor giujd w'a- 
ter here, which we ovir'clvcs saw ; but 
that at Uibitsh, to whose eonuiiaiuler lie 
would give us a letter, we could obtain 
not only wood and water, but rice and 
other luovisions also. We thanked him, 
and made him iuid the other ulllcers some 
pieseiits, consisting of suvei id European 
articles — in i*cturu for which they prc' 
.sciited us with fiesli fish, saianna,* cow- 
gailic, aud a bottle of sakkif, a Japa- 
nese be\ crage. ill* also regaled us with 
the last, after pieviously tasting it him- 
selt ; and I in return regaled him aud 
all his companions with Krench brandy, 
utter first lasting it in) self, to shew'' that 
it was not injurious, aeeonliug to the Ja- 
panese custom ; they all drank it with 
the gioatest pleasure, smacking with their 
tongues, but drank only a little. On taking 
the cup out of which wc drank, from me, 
they thanked me by a slight motion 
of the bead, aud carrying the left band 
to the forehead. I look the match 
from one of them for examiiiution, 
aud on returning it, made it understood 
ly .signs, that 1 wished to cut a piece 
off, and he immediately presented me 

♦ The bicad fi'uit of the KamuhAlkadalet (li- 
liiim buIbirefUKi). 

* TWs beverage ig prepared from rir i*— iti taste 
jg not ditagrteable, its colour vrbitlsli, and al- 
lhough not strong, yil if dr.iiik in great quanii- 
iics, It will iiito.icicate even a man accusiuniid 

biiMig liquors. 

AoUiHc Joutn. - No. 23. 


a whole bundle. 1 made the chief 
perccite that 1 wished to see their ba-* 
bitatioiis, on w'hieli lie immediately 
couducteil me to tlieiii ; tliey consisted of 
:i very long pavilion covered with .straw 
and grass inattiiig, divided transversely 
into several apartments, each having a 
separate entrance on the southern side. 
The light entered through the doors, for 
windows were entirely ivautliig. His 
apartment was situated on tlie eastern 
side; ilie floor ivas covered with veiy 
clean mats, on which we sat down with 
onr leg^ folded under us crosswise. In 
the middle they placed a large chafing 
dihli, and bioiiglit a box covered with 
a bear '•kin with the rough sirte outwards. 
A.s the chief had now laid aside his two 
sabres aud unloosed his girdle, 1 per- 
ceived that he seriously intended to en- 
tertain us piopcrly : but it \vii.sdark, and 
the sloop was too near the land ; I tlieve- 
tbre thankcil him for the friendly recep- 
tion, cau-sed him to be informed that I 
would visit him again some other time, but 
could not remain at pre^cnl; and returned 
to the sloop. 

While I was conversing with the Ja- 
panese chief on the shore, an old Toyon, 

»r ancient of the laiiy Kuriles of this 
part of the ishiml, approached me with 
the greatest ri>pect. Tliere were about 
fifty of both sexes there, who appear- 
ed to be so oppressed by the Japa- 
nese that they dared not venture to move 
from their places in their presence ; they 
silt in a group and looked icarftilly at 
their lulers, to whom tlicyueier spoke 
but on the knee, with the palms of the 
hands pressed against the hips, the lu'ad 
bowed low, and the whole body bent for- 
ward. Our Kuriles ob.seived llie same cere- 
mony when they addicssed US; 1 wished 
to have a fuller and fiec conversation with 
them, and told them that they rniglitcome 
on board to us if this was not objection- 
able to the Japanese, aud nothing unplea- 
sant ivouid liappoii to them in conse- 
quence : L commanded tbcin to convince 
the Japanese of onr friendly iiiteniions 
towards them, and that we never thought 
of Hijuriug them. Our Kurile.^ lepeaied 
my words to them, but I could nut be 
certain of their correct iraiislalion ; the 
answer was that the Jiipanesc feared u'', 
and conlrl not bclieu: Hiftt we lisittd 

VoL. IV. 3 L 
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them with good intentions, but suspected 
that we intended repeating what the 
Company's ship had done. I wished to 
learn more relating to this siihjcet, and 
desired the Kuriles to converse witli the 
Japanese to ascertain nnjre precisely their 
ofuniou of U', iiinl then to pay us a visit*. 
At seven in the even i tig we returned on 
btturd, an hour after the Kurile.s arrived, 
they consisted of two iiicu, two women, 
and a little girl four years old. The men 
undcrstootl enough ilu^sian for us to be 
intelligible without iniich dilliculty ; they 
brought the letter fioin the Japanese chief 
to the principal nincer in ITbitsh with 
them, and affirmed that he had informed 
him that wc had come with good and not 
bad intentions ; they also mentioned that 
immediately after our leaving the village, 
the Japanese hail sent a Daidar to Ur- 
bitsh with a similar account, wliich we 
also had seen. The letter was written 
on thick white paper, and in an envelope, 
six and a half inches long by two and a 
half broad ; the envelope was made so 
that on one side a triangular piece of pa- 
per projected, which was glued fast at 
the sides, the upper remaning corner, 
half an inch long, was folded orei to the 
other side, where It was glued fast, 
and a stamp with black ink covered the 
whole; the superscription was written 
on both sides. Our Kuriles also furnish- 
ed the following account : the Japanese 
could not believe that wc visited them 
fi-om any other motive than to plun- 
der, and grounded their suspicion on 
the example of flic Company’s sliip.Wheu 
the Japanese spoke of this violence, they 
generally said the Russians attacked us 
without reasop), killed many people, 
made others prisoners, and plundered 
and burnt all that we had ; they not only 
robbed us of our goods, but of nearly all 
our rice and sakki, and left us to die 
miserably of famine. Therefore, the Ku- 
riles assured us, the Japanese were com- 
pletely com inced that wc should do them 
all possible injury, and had already car- 
ried their goods into the interior of the 
island ; this account discouraged us all 
much. The Japanese must certainly sup* 
pose they had a well founded suspicion; 
they were unacquainted with the difie- 
rcDce between sliips of war and merchant 
ahips. Before our departure, we had 
anticipated that Chwostow’s atrocious 
pnoccediogs would be imputed, by the Ja- 


paiiesp, to all tlic Russians, and had often 
conversed on tlmt subject ; for as they 
had no opportunity or means for bringing 
their complninrs before our govcninient, 
they could not render the guilty disco- 
verable. But the Kuriles encouraged 
by the assurance that all the Japanese dirt 
not think so unfavourably of the 
sians, but that merely tlie chief residing 
here and his coinpnniona feared the Rts- 
siaiis, which was entirely attrilMitable to 
their indescribable timidity ; as a proof 
of this they related their own adventures. 
They were driven here last summer by a 
storm ; the Japanese seized and threw tliein 
into prison, and proposed many questions 
relating to the attack made by the Rus- 
sians, which they answered by stating that 
the Kuriles had iio sshare in the misconduct 
of the Russians, but had heard of it in 
Kamtshatka ; that the commanders of 
the ships were fur hunters and not im- 
perial officers, and their crimes were 
committed arbitraiily, for which the Is- 
prawnik* (provincial commander) had 
taken the Japanese goods fj-om them and 
preserved them in the imperial balagans 
(magazines), and had them taken into 
custody. After this statement, continued 
the Kuriles, tlie Japanese entertained a bet- 
ter opinion of Ihem, treated them better, 
and at last ordered them to be liberated, 
after presenting them with rice, sakki, 
tobacco, cloathing, &c. and they were 
now waiting a favorable wind to ship 
themselves baek again to their own conn - 
try. When they had become holder 
through a glass of brandy I gave 
each of them, they often mentioned, 
among other things, that they pariiculaTly 
wanted powder, as they had none to go 
fur hunting with in winter, aiuMhe Japa- 
nese had given them ever>^ thing but that. 
Bytheir frequently mentioning powder, I 
soon perceived that they wished to obtain 
some from me, but did not viuiture to re- 
quest it ; and as I mm convinced that they 
merely wanted it for their trade, 1 gave 
them half a pound of flue Knglish powder, 
also some tobacco, glass-coral, and 
small earrings. It was late, and I was 
obliged to discontinue my . ( nu rsation 
will) them; 1 therefore dismr-s d them at 
ten o’clock, after again repeating that they 

* In the opinion of the«e people thn Ispraw. 
nlk Is oiM of the prlaoiiMl oSOen of lUte lu 
&us»ia. 
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should endeavour to con\iiioe the Japa* 
iM*sc of our peaceful and friendly inten- 
lions. While the Kuriles were with u», 
1 sent tlie midshipman Filatow ashore, 
to exchange leaf tohacro with the hairy 
Kuriles for cow^arlick and saraiiiia; he 
returned soon after briimiie^ several bun- 
dle'!, which I appropriated tt) tUe. sick. 

Duriiii? the night of the lUth of June 
there was not a breath of air stirring, 
therefore it was impossible to leave tin* 
roast.Early in the moiniii^' we saw abaidar 
bearing a Hag rowing towanLs the sloop. 
We believed tliat the Japanese intended 
paying us a visit, and prepared for their 
reception ; to show tliem that we waited, 
I had the ‘•ail tailed, though this on ac- 
count of the calm was of no importance. 
Abont ei>*ht o’clock, the baidar had ap- 
proaelied so near, that we saw a white 
mat instead of a flag, and soon after dis- 
covered our friends, the sniiie Kuriles who 
liad visited us the preceding afternoon ; 
a young man aecoinpaniod tlieni, calling 
binisclf Alexei Maxiinowitsch. The men 
wore lon.g and very wide Japanese 
gowns, with short broad sleeves ; these 
gowns were made of thick cotton, of a 
blue color, with imuiy grey stripe.s. The 
woman was cloatlied in a dicss of bird’s 
skins ; on her back hung an ornamcnc of 
several rows of sea parrot's bilhs, and 
her head was suiroundctl witli a cotton 
cloth, but the men’s heads were unco- 
vered. All carried Torba^seii, or Rus- 
sian boor’s boots of sea lion’s skin ; the 
Kssaul came barcHiotcd on board, but be- 
fore be bowed and began to speak, he 
di'ew on liis torbasseu, and then ap- 
proached me and displayed the same 
respect as they manifest to the Japa- 
nese ; from this 1 concluded that they 
considered it unpolite to appear bare- 
footed before people whom they respect. 
He was fifty years old, and apparently very 
weak ; he carried his little daughter all 
the time in his gown on his back, fasten- 
ed by a cord which was cai-ricd round 
him forwards to the breiist, but to pre < 
vent its hindering employing the arms 
or moving the shoulders, when he 
wished to do this, he placed it on the fore- 
head, on which account a broad strap 
was sewed on the part that rested 
there. The men had strong coal black 
hair and beards, cu^ as the hair of our 
porters usually is } they had no artibcial 
decorations either on their countenances 


or on their bodies, exci'ptlng that the 
lips of the woman were nicircled with a 
stre.'ik of blue paint one> fifth to oiic-fonrth 
of an ineli broad, and the l)and.<4 wi re 
painted in a similar manner; they broiudil 
us two pud of fish as a present, ^ollsi^c- 
iiig of salmon-trout, and stock-fish, and 
some sarniina amt garlic. I divided the 
fish among the crew, hut kept the vege- 
tabU's for the sick. 

Our first question related foour friends 
the Japanese ; we heard that their chief, 
ill conscf|uciice of my pre, ■renting him a 
bottle of bi-andy, had '•lejit tranquilly and 
soundly the whole of tin; evening and 
night till the morning, but that the 
others had remained under arms all night, 
and had not slept at all. They could not 
repress their su<«piciou of us, and tlireaf- 
eiied to decapitate the Kuriles as Kiissiau 
subjects, ill case we attacked tlieni, on 
which account they had been sharply 
watched, and some of them were still dc- 
taiueil as Iio.^iages. The Japanese dis- 
patched them in the morning to inquire 
again and more particularly why wo had 
come, and what we waiitcd. The Ku- 
riles betrayed themselves this time ; and 
acknowledged that they were not driven 
here by a storm, but had come for the 
purpose of trafficking . with tlie Japanese, 
which was permitted them formerly, but 
these, ill ruiiscqueiice of the hostilities 
committed against tlicin by the Russkans, 
seized them, and as before related, kept 
them prisoners. At last they determined 
to release them, and gave them twenty 
sacks of rice and sakki, and tobacco, to 
travel with. Until our arrival they had 
been detained by bad weather, and now . 
the Japanese would impri.<!on them again, 
that their heads might answer for ottr 
conduct. Seveh men, six women, and^ 
two children came to the Japanese, but 
of these, three men and three womeiv 
died during their imprisoiiniciit in a 
very confined room. They could not 
name the diseases that occasioned their 
death in Russian, but from their descrip- 
tion they must have bein scurvy aad 
weakness; yet the Japanese had aitcndeil 
to the preservation of their health,, and 
placed them under the cure of a Japanese 
physician. One -of the Kuriles had a 
swelling on the hands and cramp in the 
feet, so tliat the calf was nearly drawn to 
the back part of the thighs ; at first they 
bled him simultaneously in boUi feet, and 
3 L 2 
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aftenvards in both hands, but not at the 
same vein. The Kuriles could neither 
describe the instruments nor the mode of 
using them for want of suitable expres- 
sions ; but this Kurile was healed, and 
only complained that since his illness 
his hands and feet became thinner. Iti 
the opinion of our surgeon, Brandt, a 
▼C17 skilful man in his prufcssiuii, the 
last must have arisen from another cause. 
In the narration of their adventures the 
Kuriles were often perplexed and con- 
tradicted each other, but at last thc7 en- 
treated me to tiike them with us and ])iit 
them ashore on the thirteenth island 
Rashaua, as they must absolutely retiun 
thither. When 1 inquired what would then 
become of their companions who were 
still in the hands of the J<ipaue:»e, the 
two women and the child, tliey were 
ailent, but renewed their request again 
uninediately, and assured me that the 
Japanese would certainly kill them. The 
afternoon before they had not said a 
word about being absolutely obliged 
to return to their i.slaiul, but had con- 
stantly talked about having no powder to 
hunt with on I’lup. The assertion that 
had weather had prevented their depar- 
ture was a clumsy falsehood; they did 
not know that we had sailed a lung lime 
in IhQ ncigboui hood of this island, and 
must be well acquainted with the state of 
the weather. Violent winds had not 
blown for a long time, and the fogs liad 
not been so thick as to prevcMit their sail- 
ing from one island to anotlier, particu- 
larly from Iturup to Tjup, between 
wiiicli the distance .scarcely nniounted to 
tiventy-two ver.^ts ; beddes they had no- 
thing to fear from fogs, as they hud a 
compas.s, which we .saw, and which ap- 
peared to be as dear to them as tlicir 
eyes, tor they would not trust it out of 
their hands, and even when they came on 
board, brought it out of the Baidar with 
them*. From till their statements many 
of which are not worth relating, their si- 
tuation might be ascertained. As soon as 
tlie Japiinese imagined wc should attack 
their village ; they threatened to punksli 
the Kuiile.s for our criinc.s. They had 
therefore as much reason as the Japanese 

* The c'ompMSs in a round case, measured three 
inches in diameter } the surftce wu« divided into 
ihmnbs, yet without degrcfs and colntirtd; and 
instead of real glass, isinglass was used. The 
case of the compass was kept in a box, with a 
I iding lid ; according to theif account they ac- 
quired It ill KsmtsKatka. 


for thinking of us, and or fcaiinu that 
they would lose their heads. To deliver 
themselves if possible from this, they pre- 
ferred remaining with us, and sacriliciiig 
their companions, tlie two women and the 
child ; and therefore prayed me to i.ike 
them with us. 1 endeavoured to convince 
them that they had nothing to fear from 
(he Japanese, against whom we had not 
any bad intentions, and would do them 
no injury, and adviiicd rhcni to leturn to 
land. I sent the Japniit sc chief four bot- 
tles of French brandy, as I had discover- 
ed that hi' was very fond of that liquor. 
At our separation I proposed that one of 
them should remain 011 hoard the sloop to 
shew iw an anchoring place at Urup ; and 
in case wc went to Uihitsli, to .serve as 
a translator. At iny |iropo>al all imme- 
diately wished to remain behind ; hut as 
this could not be eflected, it was tlccided 
that Alexei should remain, but the others 
be sent back again to land. They were 
still s>o firmly convinced of onr hostility 
to the Japanese, that one of them meu- 
tioned, before their dtqianurc, hi-^haiiug 
heard Ciiat rannon wore mounted in Fr- 
bitah, and immediately the Hirssians ap- 
peared they would be dischaigcd at them. 
In a minute after, another of them re- 
marked that only one cannon was theie. 
Towaids noon it began to blow model alo- 
ly strong fiom the south, with better wea- 
ther ; — that I might examine the easlerii 
coast of Urup while it continued, I dis- 
uii.ssed our guests, and .^teeied eastward 
under all sail ; but when half a mile 
iiV a verst distant from the Baidar, we 
.saw that the Kuriles were standing up 
ill it with elevated hands, heckoniug 
and calling loudly to us ; I thought per- 
haps the Baidar was Niuking, and com* 
manded to lay to immediately ; iliey ap- 
proached us again however, merely to re- 
peal that they feared the Japanese would 
kill them in case we tjid wrong; we 
were again obliged to summon all the 
arts of persuasion to tranquillize them. 
Ai last they deteniiined to go away, 
yet with the greatest despondency, for they 
could not divest themselves of their oiiqe 
fonued belief. The last separation from 
these deplorable creatures affected me 
very much. They delivered their adieu 
to us from the Baidar, promised to catrU 
fish and collect cow garlic and saranna, 
and wait for us if they were not killed by 
the Japanese. 

f7(5 />e continued^ 
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FUNERAL CERE.MONIES OF A BURMAN PRIEST. 

Communicated by W. CAUEV, D. 1). 

(From the Asiatic Itcseanhcs, Vol. XII.) 


Tiin mauiKT in whicli different nalions 
of tlicir dead, is oin* of tliosc cir- 
cumstaiicc.*^, which have been tliouuht 
worth) of peculiar notice, by all who 
have studied llic history of man, as it is 
ill most instance.sconnecterl willi the idea 
wiiith they entertain respeciini; a future 
>>tatc. 

Those nations wlio believe in the doc- 
tilae of the resiirreet ion, practise inhuma- 
tion. 'J'he Hindus and other nations, wiio 
i;elieve tlie doctrine of the ineteinpsycho- 
si'S, aiivi consider fire as the element 
wiiich put ides all things, u.siially burn 
liieirdead, with a variety of ceremonie.s 
‘‘ lited to those relid<jus notions which 
•irc peculiar to Ih^ diflerent seels. I'he 
inhabitants of ‘’J'hibet, difY'eiing fioni most 
other nations, either totally negla't the 
bodies of their dead, or treat them in a 
inauiier which to m appears highly barba- 
rous. 

The Durinans burn their dead like the 
Hindus, though with a great diifercuce in 
the mt'lhod and the attendant cerenioiiies. 
With them, the wood of the coffin (which 
is made larger and stronger than with us) 
i.o' nearly nil the furl used to eoii.suiiie tlic 
bf>die.sof the common people. 'I’he Priests, 
or Pnoiigccs, arc like them burnt by the 
wood of tlicir own coffins, but tbc fire is 
communicated by means of roeket.s. As 
thi.s is a very singular practice, and has 
not been noticed by any writer whom 1 
have met with, 1 take the liberty to com- 
municate to the Asiatic society the follow- 
ing account of the funeral ceremonies of 
a Poongee orBurman priest, as communi- 
cated by my son, Mr. Felix Carey, who 
resides at Rangoon, and was an eye witness 
thereto. 

^ The man whose funeral ceremonies 
1 am going to describe, died about two 
years ago. After Ihe death of a Poongee ^ 
the body is embalmed in the following 
manner. Jirst, the intestines are taken 
out, after vyhich the body is filled with 


spices of diflerent kinds, and the opening 
sewed up. A layer of wax is ,tlieii laid 
all o\er the body, so as to prevent the 
adinis.sion of nir; upon that pitta layer 
composed of lac and some otiier ingre- 
dients, and the whole covered over with 
leaf- gold. The Iwdy of this person was 
stretched out at full lentHli, with the urms 
laid over tlie bl•ea^t. When one of these 
people dic.s, the body is tliiis prepared at 
the house where he died. After about 
twelve months, the corpse is removed to 
a house built for that purpose, where it 
is kept a year or two longer, till the Poou- 
gees order it to he hiirnl. At one of 
the.se places I saw the body of this man, 
about a inontli before it wiu taken out foi 
the purpose of being de.^troyed. It was 
then placed upon a stage, which was in a 
house made like one of tlieir A'uims,* 
rising in a conical form, and about thirty 
feet in height. The stage was made of 
h.imboos and wood, and the house wliicii 
contained it w^as covered with paper, and 
over- laid with leaf-gold. By the side of 
jtliis stage lay the coffin in which the body 
was to be carried out; this, also, was 
over laid with gold, and ornamented with 
several fieures, ilesigned to represent death 
in a variety of forms. In the court yard 
two large four-wheeled carriages were 
preparing, one to carry the coffin, and the 
other the stage with its apparatus. The 
carritige in which the corpse was to l)c 
drawn had utiother stage built upon it, 
similar to the one in the house, only it was 
larger, and fixed upon an elephant, made 
ill a kneeling posture. 

When the time for the ceremony ap- 
proached, the principal people of every 

* This is the name of the buildings occupied by 
the Barman priests, who live in societies, subject 
to the chief of the Kuttn, who is distinguished by 
his age, or learning. The Kum» are a sort of 
colleges, where instruction is given to any one who 
wishes for it ; but the members are suil^cct to a 
discipline not very diflSerent from that of a monav 
tcry. 
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street were coiuuiaiuled each to prepare 
a rocket, and au image (the shape of 
tome animal,) to ^\hich the rocket was 
to be Axed. Itesides these large rockets, 
a great number of smaller ones was also 
prepared, as well as other Are- works. 
The nuruiaii new year began cither on 
the i:Uh or Mth of April, I do not exact- 
ly remember which, when the fe&tival ce- 
lebrated by sprinkling of water com- 
menced, w'hicli would have continuLd six 
or seven davii, bad not the viceroy put a 
stop to it to admit of the burning of this 
Telapoy, On the 17th, the figures to 
which tlie rockets were to be fastened 
weredrairu in procession round the town ; 
and from this day to the end of the cere- 
mony, all the people of the town and its 
vicinity, both male and female, were com- 
pelleil to assist. The figures w'ere drawn 
in procession, one after another, in the 
following order; first, six or eight flags 
were carried, these were followed by a 
humberof dancing boys and girls, then 
the carriages with the figures, some drawn 
by hoys, and others by bullocks, follow- 
ed ; and after them went a number of 
young women, dancing and singing, with 
an older woman between eacli row, to 
keep them in order. Women were never 
known to attend such processious before, 
but this was done in consequence of a 
particular order from the viceroy. On 
this occasion even the wives and daughters 
of the principal ofllcers of government 
were obliged to dance, some with umbrel- 
las held over them, and others under an 
awning large enough to shfide^ forty or 
fifty persons, and supported by six or 
eight men; last of all followed the men 
in like manner, singing, clapping their 
hands, and dancing, with two niru be- 
tween each ro\v to keep them in order. 

The people of each street attended their 
own carriages, and in this manner pro- 
ceeded round the town, one company after 
bnother. The figures were very large, 
much larger than the animals they were 
Intended to represent. Some of them 
were representations of buflaloes, others 
of bulls, lions, hears, elephants, horses, 
or men. There were not less than thirty, 
of ja very large size, about thirty feet in 
bei^t, and a great number of smaller 
cupel. 

The next day was spent in drawing the 
body of the Poongec in his carriige, bac(i* 


of a Bur man Priest, CNov. 

wards and forwards, or rather in pulling 
against each other. All the jicople, being 
divided into two parties, drew tiic corpse, 
from ilie place where it formerly was, to 
an extensive valley, near the hill where it 
was to be burnt. In the front of the valley 
the viceroy liiid a tcmpoi ary house erected, 
from which he could view the whole slk*w. 
Four cables were fiistciicd to the axle-tree 
of the carriage, two each way ; these wci e 
held by the people, wlio every now and 
then uttered a loud shout and pulled both 
ways at the same time. That dav neither 
party gained any advantage over the 
other, till near evening, when one of The 
cables broke and the opposite party gained 
the victory. 

'l‘he following day they discharged the 
large rockets. Early in tha^ morning they 
carried all the figures and their rockets 
from the town, and each of these figuies 
was fixed upon a carriage of four wheels, 
and the rockets were secured, by rattan 
loops, to strong ropes, which pa.ssed be- 
tween the feet of the animal, so that when 
(lischui’ged,they, sliding on thcrotws, ran 
along the ground. Some of these rockets 
were from seven to eight feet in length, 
and from three to four in circumference, 
made of strong timber, and secured by 
iron hoops, and rattan lashings. The 
last of them, wlien discharged, ran over 
a boy of ten or twelve yciwrs old, who 
died in a few minutes ; three or four 
grown up persons were also much hurt. 
Towanls evening a great number of fire- 
works were discliarged, wliich made si 
very fine appearance. 

'Hie next day was the time appointed 
for blowing up the corpse. On this occa- 
sion, a quarrel arose between the two 
parties who had pulled the former day ; 
the party which bad been unsuccessfiii in^ 
sisting that the cables had been cut, and 
not broken, by the opposite party; they 
therefore presented a petition to the vice- 
roy, requesting that they might have 
another trial at pulling. This waa grant- 
ed, upon which, having procured four 
new Europe cables, from the ships In the 
harbour, they re-commenced their trial of 
strength ; however, the party which bad 
been vlctorions before won again, and 
broke the cables of the other. The* un- 
snccessfiil party was not yet satisfied, but 
insisted on another trial of strength,- the 
following day. day neither party 
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obtained the victory, npoii which the vice- 
roy issued an order to stop the contest, 
and to burn the Telapay the next day, 
which Wits accordingly done. 

That day tlie corpse was burnt in a tem- 
porary house, erected tor that piupobc, in 
the sliape of a hlfhn, with a statue in it 
u|)on which the coflin was set to be burnt, 
'riiis was performed with small rockets. 


fixed upon ropes with rings of rattan, so 
as to slide along them, from the top of a 
hill, to the cotnu, which was plaf'cd on 
the top of anotlicr hill. The rockets be- 
ing discharged, slided along the ropes, 
over the intcrincdiate valley, to tlic coffin, 
which was set on fire by tbein, and, with 
its contents, quickly consumed.** 


A JOURNEY 


tAKE MANASAROVARA IN iJN-DES, 

A PROVINCE OF LITTLE TIBET. 

Ry W. MOORCUOrr, Esq. 

(From the j^siatic Researches, VoU XII. J 


introductory Note by the President. 

1 HAVE much gratification in being en- 
abled to lay before the Society, an extract 
from the journal of our colleague, Mr. 
liloorcroft, on a journey to explore that 
part of little Tibet in Chinese Tartary, 
where the shawl goat i» pastured ; and to 
visit the celebi*ate(i lake Mduasntooara or 
Aiapang, in which the Ganges was long 
supposed to take its source. 

Undertaken from motives of public 
zeal, to open to Great Hi ituin means of 
obtaining the materials of tl;e finest 
woollen fabric, the arduous and perilona 
^‘uterprize, in wbicli j\lr. Moorcroft ac- 
companied by Captain Hearsay engaged, 
and which was prosecuted by them witli 
Indefatigable perseverance and admirable 
intrepidity, undismayed by the difficulties 
of the way and the dangers with which 
the jealousy of the .Nepalese beset them 
on their return, and undeterred hy hard- 
ships and privations, and in Mr. Moor- 
croft's instance by frequent Illness, has in 
the result not only accomplished the pri- 
mary object which was in view, but has 
brought an interesting accession of know- 
ledge of a country never before explored, 
and has ascertained the existence, and 
approximately detonnined tiie situation of 
Aldnasarovara , verifying at the same time 
the fact that it gives origin neither to the 
Ganges, nor to any other of the rivers re- 
puted to flowfrom it. . Mr. Moorcroft, spi 
wrjll be seen, found reason to believe that 


the lake has no outlet, liis stay, however, 
was too short to allow of his making a 
complete circuit of it: and adverting to 
the difficulty of conceiving the evaporation 
of the lake's surface in so cold a climate 
to be equivalent to tbc influx of water in 
the season of tliaw from the surrounding 
mountains, it may be conjectured, that, 
although no liver lun from it, nor any 
outlet appear at the level at which it wai 
seen by Mr. Moorcroft^ it may have some 
drain of its superfluous waters, When 
move swolii, mid at its greatest elevation, 
and may then perhaps communicate with 
Rdtvan lake, (in which the SetUi takes Us 
sourre) couforiiiably wHh the oral iufor - 
ination received by our travellers. 

JOURNAX.. 

May 26ih. — At Jdslii-Mat’h wc left 
the road to Rbadrinat'ii, which crosses 
the Dauli a little more than a eda above 
the town. At the junction of the Vtshtm- 
Gaiigfi with the Dauli, both riven lotte 
their names ; and the united sti-eams form 
the Alacanandi, the course of which has 
been before mentioned. As the road to 
Jdshl-Mat’h is known by the surveys of 
the gentlemen deputed by Colonel Col^ 
broke, 1 have not been very particular in 
describing it r* but, as the road to Mil, 
and onwards is new ground to Europeans, 
I shall follow it with more exactness. 

« For the same resaon it it omitwd in \lii$ 
abridgment. C. 
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The principal part of the miimtes of would have people to take our baggage to 


our route is taken from the note book of 
Air. Hearsay, who carried the ronipas.^ 
and brought up the rear accompauied by 
Harkh Dev, and who engaged on setting 
out, to execute this part. Heark Dev 
Pandit was directed to stride tlie whole of 
the road at paces equal to four feet each.* 

Our road lay along the left bank of the 
Dauli, hut generally at the distance of at 
least a cos. The road was pleasant but 
the heat was greater than might liave been 
expected, seeing tliat the summits of the 
mountains very near us were covered witli 
snow. 

The road was frertueiitly crossed by 
small streams of water, of whicb several 
issue from stone eoiiduits now out of re- 
pair. Wc saw people sowing the Lai Sag 
or Ainaranthus Gangeticus, a vegetable 
apparently much used by the moun- 
taineers. 

Wheat was nearly ready to cut, and 
lands under the plough. The ears of the 
wheat particularly long and bearded. 

About a cos before reached the 
ground for cncanipinenr we met unr car- 
riers retumkig, who said that tlu'y bad 
executed their task, but had received 
neither victuals nor money. It appears to 
me that the Chaudrl of Jdshl Mut'h, who 
received our atlvances and undertook to 
supply the people, will keep the whole 
money for his own use and press the un- 
fortunate villagers to carry our baggage. 

Some mountains near us, whose tops 
were covered with snow when wc first 
came, were in the evening nearly bare. 

At half past eleven reached the town of 
Baragaoii ; and not finding good shade 
went on higher, above three quarters of a 
mile, without being much more success- 
ful. 

The cultivated hinds, in the middle of 
which is the village of Baragaon, run half 
way up the hill, where the forest region 
begins with small trees, beoomitig thicker 
and higher as it ascends ; and the very 
summit is fringed with pines and the ma- 
jestic and fine overtopping cedar.f 

27th.— In the afternoon the Negl came 
to say that on the following moniing, he 

• The pandit** mcaiure of the road would pre- 
hably have been more correct, had he been di- 
rected to atnp hU aaual and natuial pace*, the 
Ipngth of which misht have been easily determin- 
ed with prKision by a spall trial. C. 

t Pinui Dcodir and Longifolla. 


'I'updbaii, avillai^e about three cos distant, 
from wlieuce we shouhl proceed onwards 
the follow! ijg day. 

28tb — Resume our journey, leaving 
our ground at theini. sunrise 58^. 

Pass by St Sanga over the Dauli, and at 
36PG paces reach our ground a little below 
the alinoi-t deserted vilbige of Tapdbaii, 
pbiced on tlie brow of a bill surmounted 
by woods of pii»e, cedar and cypress.* A 
con^ideral)le srre.'im fiillA into the Dauli 
below the village; and by the side of tliis 
is a siiiali rivulet of tepid water.— This 
current mixes with the cold stream before 
it readies tlie Dauli, and issues from 
some rough ground in the face of a rocU. 
The heat of llie water seemed lobevei.' 
agreeable to tadpoles, uhich liad deserted 
the colder stream to take refiiLc in ibis. 

1 observed a conimuu plant suiiiethin;.' 
resembling butcher’s broom, wbirb w.ib 
said to be the Setbarua, from which the 
mountaineers make a paper that is soJJ 
atSirinagar aud Alrnora, and fiom tlicnce 
finds its way into Hindfistan although not 
in large quantity. — The bankers employ 
it for their bills of exchange or Hfindls ia 
preference to any other kind, as the ink 
does not sink further into its siibstaiic.'. 
than is necessary to retain the writing, as 
it does not imbibe water readily, and 
relatively to its tliickuers is much strongei 
than any other kind of paper. As connect- 
ed with paper, 1 must here obscive, that 
thelayeis of the bark of birch are used by 
the natives to write upon and they bear 
both ink and the stroke of the pencil very 
well. The leaves arc called Bhoj-putr. 
The bark of thcbircli is used atLac'kqau 
for covering the wires of hfika-snakes. 

29th.--Scttle to give Jowar Siiih 26 
rupees in full of all taxes and demands to 
be made upon us until we reach the fron- 
tier ; for which he gave a receipt on 
hirch paper : having previously put aside 
a fee of five rupees for the pai t he bore 
in the transaction. As our earners came 
in a very stiaggliiig manner from the vil- 
lages whence they had been pressed, we 
could not leave the ground till 8. At 
6816 paces reach a hut taken possession 
of by our servants. This is computed to 
be seven c6b from Tapdbaii. 

* Probably a ipetiea of plnoi a« well at 
which Mr, Moorcroft dcnoinlqotei cedar.' C. 
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After having reacheii the top of the first 
luottutain* Mr. Hearsay^ who had gone 
before me, killed a very thin yellow snake, 
about eighteen inches in length. I found 
it had tiie |ioi.soiious fang, but it is asserted 
that snakes aud all other venomous rep- 
tiles are very scarce in this part ot the 
country. However, on taking up the car- 
pet on which I had slept, a black scorpion 
canic from under it. 

A warm spring, which we passed early 
in this day's march, issues from the rock 
on the right of the road in a .stieain of 
about fire inches across and three deep, 
and threw up a small cloud of steam. At 
its escape the heat was so great that the 
finger could not bear being dip|>ed in it 
more than two or three second.*). The 
theriiiomrfer having been carried for- 
wards, we were pre%’cntcd fi oin iuscertain- 
Ing the teinpiTatiire: however no insects 
were in or about it, and some plants 
W'hicii liad fallen into it near the middle 
of the current were killed and SiH.'mcd 
parboiled. The pebbles in its bed, and 
the vegetable substances which were 
immersed in it, were covered with .i yel- 
low coat, and tliose which had been taken 
out and hecoinc dry >vere likewise coated 
with a white earthy substance having lit- 
tle taste: how'ever the water itself was 
slightly austere, and I apprehend contain- 
ed iix>ti without any other iiii.vture. The 
tepid stream at Tapoban which is much 
lower and not half a mile distant proba- 
bly proceeds from the same lonrcc with 
this, aud is cooled in its progress to the 
place at which it escapes below. 1 saw 
no appearance of volcano in this or any 
other mountain which 1 have yet met 
with ; hut many abound with minerals ; 
aud pyrites arc found in great abundance. 

Close to this pla:c the roatl wiis broken 
by a recent slip, and we had to pass upon 
the cTumbliug surface. The road this day 
was io many parts very fatiguing, lii one 
place a slip of earth had laid bare a large 
surface of rock, which had been formerly 
covered by the road ; and as it sloped to 
the river with a sharp descent, it requir- 
tA every exertion and care to guard against 
a slip of about a huuf|red feet into a 
curreot, which dashed with great force 
aratmg&t fragments of marble, which in 
two or three points actually formed 
a bridge across the stream. In ano- 
ther part we were .obliged to climb up 
^riatic Joum^ — No# 23. 


the face of a rock nearly perpciidiculari 
and on which, irregularities fur the toe 
to hang upon, were at a most inconveni- 
ent distance. My left foot having .<;lipped 
off one of them, 1 lay for a few seconds 
upon the poise, but a snatch at a dump 
of grass, whicli on being seized, luckily 
did not give way, and a sudden spring, 
brought me to a comparatively safe spot, 
with the lo.ss of some skin from iny knees 
and elliow'S, and some rents in iny trow- 
sers and sleeves. Sometimes points of 
rock projected to the edge of the river, 
and these were turned by rude staircases 
iimdt: of w'ood and stone. Retiring an- 
gles were passtMl by inclined planes forni- 
ed by a tree buiiig laid on points of .stone 
oil each side of the angle, and loo.se stones 
were thrown from the wood to the rock. 
For a moment the eye could not quit the 
road and suffer the feet to proceed, with- 
out risk of accidents ; and yet a trilling 
expense would render the road in general 
passable, ultiiougli it would always be 
liable to be injured by the falling of the 
rocks above. 

When we had reached the custom house 
oil the middle of the luouiitain immedi- 
ately beyond a Sanga by which wc crossed 
the Rauuiy we found one of our sircars 
who was detained by three men and as 
many women, as pledge for the payment 
of duties on the passage of our baggage. 
The receipt written upon a slip of birch 
bark was no sooner beheld by the most 
riotous of the men, than he ceased to at- 
tempt any further molestation, although 
it was clear that he had not read its coii- 
teiit.s. As howci'er one fellow was still 
a little impertinent, my friend insisted 
upon his relieving a carrier from his load, 
whicii he actually took jiart of the way up 
the hill ; aud then slipping frain tinder 
the loail slid down a face of rock, aud 
though old, skipped away fmm point to 
point of a rough road wltli the agility of 
a deer. As many loads were left behind, 
it was deemed prudent to take the' third 
man along with us as an hostage for their 
safe passage. As he went along, he told 
us that the Chaudri Calyan, had farmed 
the customs of this place for five hundred' 
rupees a year; aud that the woman, wbor 
Was so clamorous,, was one of his wives,' 
of whom he had seventeen. The other 
two women were lier slaves. 

To a poor woman, who had had much 

Vofc. IV. 3 M 
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difficulty in carrying her burthen over a I left our ground at forty minutes past 


very rough road, I gave a Timdshd, which 
id a few minutes was taken away from 
her by a man whom I supposed to be her 
husband. On learning that he was no 
relation, I got it from him, sent him 
about his business, and returned the coin 
to the woman ; but when she departed, I 
had the mortilieation of observing him at 
a considerable distano; start from a place 
of concealment and again force the money 
from her. This man was a Zemindar of 
the village in which the poor woman lived, 
and though he had been obliged by the 
Neql to carry a load, be still exercised 
his petty tyranny over one more defence- 
less than himself. 

The gratiticntiou of the calls of hunger 
seems to be the hist object amongst the 
inhabit ants of a country, which, if under 
a well regulated government, would be 
capable of e.\'iJoriiiig a of provi- 

sions. At Tapohati, a stout young fellow 
offered himseli to he iny slave for life if I 
would only feed him. Although I want- 
ed not his services, and did not iiiiicli 
like his appearance, yet his appeal was 
too forcible to be resisted ; and 1 there- 
fore engaged to give him food for his 
services. 

30th. Obliged to halt for the purpoFC 
of collecting carriers ; which was diffi- 
cult, as the villages hi this part of the 
country are^ small and distant from each 
other. 

31st. As this day iny companion and 
myself separated, and he had along with 
him the compass, and the young Pandit 
who measured the road, I shall make 
extracts from his notes of the route, and 
afterwards notice luy deviation from it. 

< At L38L paces; tops of mountains co- 
( vered with snow in every direction. At 
^ 2297, cross a rivulet which comes from 

* K.*-^iiowy mountains in that direction 

* quite close. At 2437, commence as- 

* cendiqg the niost tremendous place I 
‘ ever saw. At 2783, descend to bed of 

< Vault river, most thankful that I am 

* once more safe — was obliged to take off 

* slioes and stockings. At 7610, reach 

< our halting place. Ten hours uimui the 

< march. The coolies mostly women ar- 

* rived at the same time. 'Hie Dauli much 

* reduced in breadth ; but the current 
‘ very strong ; with a small exception, 
‘ its general course has been to the S.W.’ 


five. From the bridges across the Vanity 
having been swept away last year, and not 
reinstated, a new road has been made by 
the goatherds along the sides and over 
the tops of the iiiquntains whicli overlook 
the river. I'his has first been worked in- 
to a track by the goats, and in the worst 
places strengthened by fragments of 
stones thrown in heaps somewhat imi- 
tating rude flights of steps. The path in 
various places, formed by pieces of stone 
which jut out, ov(‘i-lraiigs the edge of the 
water and seldom retires so far from it as 
to give a chance of the traxeller escaping 
from rolling down to the river, should he 
have the misfortune to make a false step ; 
and the footing was very insecure from 
small stones being mixed with much loose 
earth. Just on attaining the suiamit T 
met a large Hock of gouts loatled, and 
was glad to find a seeiire corner until the 
whole had passed. I observed, tliat goats 
when l.iden climb up places however ap- 
parently difficult without hesitation ; but 
they do not like to go down steep decli- 
vities ; for whether they deseend straight 
down or sideways, the load urges them 
forward quicker than they like, and as 
these is no belly-band, it frequently tum- 
bles off, and is the cause of the animal 
being carried down the steep sides of 
hills and lost. Goats cast a look of in- 
quiry at strangers ami pass on leisurely ; 
but sheep generally stop, and, after oiiu 
has eiilier been driven onwards or gone 
of his own accord, ilie rest follow with 
precipitancy, and frequently lose their 
loa<ls by their hurry. 

Crossing this niountain took up an hour 
and a quarter. Having mounted a height, 
which though short, w;vs steep and rug- 
ged, I w^as somewhat contounded by the 
.sight of a steep and hare slope of stone 
alMUit one hundred feet deep running to 
the bed of the river without any path, and 
with a surface so smooth as to excite a 
doubt whether I could reach the bottom 
ill any other way than by sliding, which 
would have been too rapid to be safe ; 
the more especially at the stop must have 
taken place amongst stones in the bed of 
the river. By taking off my stockings, 
pressing the spike of my staff into little 
dips in the atone, and catching at a friend- 
ly tuft of grass which occasionally pre- 
sented itself near one edge, I got to the 
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base ucai'ly at the same time with the old 
Pandit, whose activity would have more 
surprised me had I not known that he 
had been bred in the mountains oi' Ka~ 
tnaofi. Just as we had coii^ratuliitcd our- 
selves on oiir escape, we saw two other 
paths, one higher up and another lower 
down under a ledge of the rock, which 
saved the rest of our party, save two of 
the Pandit's hill people, froni the dangers 
of this roa<l. 

Soon after descending the 'slope, I <»ver- 
took a woman who had bcL'ii jnessed by 
the AVc.'! to cairy a load. She siid 
thiit her nieasurc of misery was full, and 
that she wa.s resolved to einigr.ite into 
Jawdr, wimre oppression was ni>t *<0 
grievous as here. 

Seeing oiir earners who had st.nied 
about three quarters of an hour htf.uc 
me, supporting themselves rii the ledge 
of a rock, which overhung the river at a 
great height, hy clinging with their hands 
to the stones on the face of the mountain, 
and that at length they actnaily .stopi)ed, 

1 was induced to make the experiment of 
going round by a winding path, under an 
idea that T siiould otfect it in nearly its lit* 
tie time as w'oidd be spent in passing over 
the broken path of roek. Mr. Hearsay 
coming after me, and iinding that the 
carriers preferred the short, hut more 
dangerous road, to the long one, resolv- 
ed to attempt it ; and assuredly i should 
have done the same, had I known the 
length and roughness of that which 1 ac- 
tually took. iMr. Hearsay and a large 
portion of the carriers went over the 
rock without accident : but at one point 
the courage of ni'y khansaiuaii failed ; tor, 
on missing footing with one leg, he shriek- 
ed violently and sunk down almost .sense- 
less upon a point of stone, with one leg 
hanging down over' the aby.s.s, calling out 
that he wiis lost. Mr. Hearsay was at 
band and assisted him most opportunely, 
along with the Pandit. One w'oniaii car- 
ried four burthens at ditferent times for 
her less courageous companions; and a 
bearer wa.s also of some use ; but at length 
became so alarmed as only to be capable 
of proceeding by being steadied by an end 
of his turban being tied round his waist, 
and the other end secured by the young 
Pandit as he proceeded in front. 

The horrors of this road were very 
great, and ought so to have been to jus- 


tify passing by such a road as that which 
1 followed. Fur it cost me the labour of 
two hours to attain the top of the hist 
mountain which I had to .scale, and al- 
though the path consi.sted of lines of zig/' 
vag not more than ten or twelve feet in 
length, at angles so sharp, that in a 
length of twenty-four feet not more 
than ten fe(*t wen* gained in actual as- 
cent, yet even this j)rogrcss was not 
made except hy clinging w'itli the hands 
to slii'iihs, roots of tree", clumps of grass 
anil clods of eaith ; and sonnnimes from 
the obliquity of the path, itrequiied me to 
creep on bamh and knees to pie\(‘iit slip- 
ping. Near the .siiinmit of the nionntain, 
the path divided ; .iiid a mount uincer, 
whom WT met, as we thought o|)portune- 
ly, at this point, advj.sed the lower one ; 
though from the accounts of poilers and 
servants who look the upper one, the lat- 
ter was easier but a little longer. 

In tlescending the mountain a grand 
view oi)ened from the S.K. consisting of a 
vista formed hy two sides of mountains 
conq)osing a glen, down which ran a large 
stream. One slope was enriclied by a fo- 
rest whi(‘h reached to the clouds; the 
other covered by .scanty pasturage for 
about four hundred yard.s ; when it was 
overhung by a steep face of barren rock 
of immense height, and the upper part of 
the vale was shut up by a peak of still 
higher mountain, the base of wliicb wa.s 
sprinkled with cypress, and the top whit- 
ened with {jnow,. 

After a tedious march of two hours 
more, through a forest of cedars and 
cypress*, of which many would have been 
large enough for mainmasts of fir.st rates, 

I came to a Sanga across the stream 
which ran down tiie valley. From this 
point 1 ascended the hill surmounted by 
the bare sheet of rock, by a goat path, 
and had to cro.ss an avalanche which was 
scarcely settled; cveiy luwv and then a 
piece of stone rolling down its face and 
bringing with it, currents of euitli. The 
path was narrow, occasionally going over 
a surface a little rounded, which in some 
slight degree masked the tremendous de- 
clivity below, and sometimes skirting its 
very verge. At one spot, oiua ledge of 
rock, the old Pandit hesitated and retired 
imp a hollow. However, having the ad- 
vance, be summoned up courage, and 

* Pines, sri; u note above. 
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passed the cause of his fears ; this was 
formed by ao angular piece of rock having 
slipped out of the IcJgc or cornice on 
which we were walking ; and a piece of 
stone, which just, and only just, rested 
with both ends on the opposite edges of 
the gap, shewed a precipice of a depth 
lufflcient to alarm the anxiety of a per- 
aon who had not been much accustomed 
to the mountainous paths of this country. 
After clambering over fragments of stone 
which had fallen from the heights, we 
came to a point of rock, whence we had 
a complete view of the declivity over 
which w'e had to pass ; and this part was 
to me more difficult than any other, how- 
ever I reached the bottom of the hill with- 
out injury. I learnt that I hjid gone four 
c6s, and had not made above half a mile 
of head way. From the fatigue of this 
detour, 1 was so enfeebled as to be under 
the necessity of halting five or six times 
in ascending a sleep mountain, and oblig- 
ed to creep on my bands and knees for a 
great distance, not having sufficient con- 
fidence in my legs. My knees tottered, 
and 1 was frequently attacked wiiii such 
a violent pain in the right knee, as for a 
accond or two almost deprived me of the 
use of the liml^. I much suspect that 
I had lost my. road. In creeping 
along I certainly made a wrong choice, 
as 1 found myself at once upon the 
brink of a precipice, on the very an- 
gle of a rock which overhung it, and a 
slit in the stone shewed me my danger at 
the very moment I was about to place my 
hand upon a fragment wliich the weight 
would probably have dislodged, and car- 
ried me aloug with it ; at this moment 
the recollection Of the danger produces an 
involuntary shiver. After some time I 
got into a tolerably good path, and found 
my companion, and the greatest part of 
(he party, waiting my arrival by the side 
of a cool stream of excellent water. 

Ibe latter part of our march was not 
good: but this road, although almost 
(•very where else it would have been deem- 
ed Impassible except for goats, was good 
in comparison with that which constitut- 
ed die labour of the morning. This has 
eertalnly boao the most severe day's work 
ytt have bad $ and yet I compute the ac- 
loal dtstancei including the four efis of 
det<rar, cannot h^ve exceeded thirteen 
ode. 


Tlie ordinary road is not particolarly 
difficult or dangerous ; and all the risk of 
life which I have mentioned, inconveni- 
ence to the inhabitants of the country, 
and impediment to commerce, are created 
for want of Sangas which might be made 
for one hundred rupees : but the present 
government does nothing to ameliorate 
the state of the couiitiy, or to increase 
the happiness of its subjects in these dis- 
tricts. 

June 1st.— Commenced our inarch at 
7-30. At 2345 paces the river becomes a 
succession of rapids, and has its chanuel 
diminished to about twenty yards in 
breadth. At 3407 paces we pass tvyo 
caves, a small and a large one. The Oault 
about eighteen yards broad. At 10,971 
paces come to some cedars* and halt. 
The Daitli much reduced. 

At our place of encantpment, a blad; 
scorpion was brought, and was said to 
be harmless : however, on pulling off his 
sting and pressing it, a large dropnf athiu 
milk coloured fluid escaped from its 
point. 

On the top of a high mountain thinly 
sprinkled with wormwood, dwarf cypres- 
ses*, and a kind of furze, blocks of mar- 
ble and hard stones were scattered about 
iu every direction, which seemed to con- 
tain minerals ; and I am much deceived, 
if I did not see some veins of silverf iu 
strata of quartz. 1 had no instruments 
to break stones with, nor did I see 
any small fragments wliich 1 could with 
convcuiencc place in my girdle. 1 was 
obliged tlicrefore rather to leave this 
point unsettled, than to expose myself 
to the suspicion of coming into the coun- 
try in search of precious metals. The 
surfaces of many of the hardest stonety 
on this side of the Poie-hanH^ are studr 
ded with small red crystals which pM* 
Ject ; at first view, one is disposed to Udtlt 
them for garnets ; but they are not tranfo 
parent. They are so firmly imbedded in 
the substance of the stone which serves 
as matrix to them, that theyoannot be 
raised by any common instrument ia a 
perfect state, so that I could not emmt 
their faces. 

• Pines* 

t ftrbapi Mici. C. 

-(To be eontiauM 
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THE LEGEND 


THE DESCENT OF GUNGA. 

{From the Ra may ana of yalaUkL) 


Pruja-puti being gone, Hliugee>rutha, 
U Uaina, with uplifted arm, without sup- 
port, without a lielpcr, iiiimovcahlo as a 
dry tree, and feeding on air, rniiained 
day and night on the tip of his great 
toe, upon the afflicted eardi. A full 
year having now elapsed, tiic liiisband of 
Ooinn, and the lord of atiimals, who is 
reverenced by all worlds, said to the king, 
** I am propitious to tliee, tt chief of 
men; I will accomplisli thy utmost de- 
sire ** To him the sovereign replied, 
0 Hura, receive (juiiga.** Uhurga,* 
thus addressed, ivplied, I will perform 
thy desire; I will receive her on my 
head, the daughter of the mountain/* 
Muheswura, then, mounting on the 
summit of Ilimuvut, addressed Gnnga, 
Che river flowing in tlie aether, saying, 
** Descend, O Gunga!** Tlie eldest daugh- 
ter of Mimuvnt, adored by the universe, 
having heard the words of the lord of 
Ooma, was fllied with anger, and assum- 
ing, O llama, a form of amazing size, 
with insupportable celerity, fell from the 
(#ir upon the auspicious head of Siva. 
The goddess Gunga, irresistible, thought 
within herself, 1 will bear down Sun- 
kura with luy strc*am, and enter Pntala/’ 
The divine Hura, the three -eyed god, wjis 
aware of her proud resolution, and being 
angrf, determined to prevent her design, 
llte purifler, fallen u|)on the sacred head 
of Roodra, was detained, O Kama, in 
the recesses of the* orb of his Jnta, re- 
sembling Himuvut, and was unable, by 
ihe greatest efforts, to descend to the 
earth. Fiom the borders of the orb of 
his Juta, the goddess could not obtain 
iegress, but wandered there for many 
series of years, 'rims situated, Uhugee- 
ratha beheld her wandering there, and 
again engaged in severe austerities. With 
these austerities, O son of Rughoo, 
Hura being greatly pleased, discharged 
CKinga towards the lake Vindoo. In her 
flowing forth seven streaias were pro- 

xv sivii. 


dured. *rhree of these slreaiiis,* bean- 
tifiil, flllt^d witli water convoying happi- 
ness, Hhviinec,f Paviince,taiidNuIiuee,( 
directed their course eastward ; while 
Soocliukshoo,!! Seeta,^ and Siiidhoo,** 
three pellucid mighty rivers flowed lo the 
west. The seventh of these sti earns fol- 
lowed king Kliugee-rutha. The royal 
sage, the illustrious niiugee>rutha, seal- 
ed oil a resplciD'aiit car, led the way, 
while Giiiig.i followed. I’oiiriiig down 
from the sky upon the head of Suukurs^ 
and afterward upon the earth, her streams 
rolled along with a clear shrill sound. 
Tlie earth was willingly chosen by tlic 
falling fishes, the turtles, the porpoises, 
and the birds. The royal sages, the 
Gundhurvas, the Ytikshas, audtheSid- 
dhas, beheld her falling from the aether 
to the eai tli ; yea tlic gods, immeasureh> 
able in power, filled with surprise, came 
thither with chariots resembling a city, 
horses, ami elephants, and litters, desi- 
rons of seeing the wonderful, and unpa- 
ralleled descent of Gunga into the world. 
Irradiated by the descending gods, and 
the splendor of their ornaments, the 
cloudless atmosphere shone with tho 
splendor of an hundred buns, while bf 
the troubled porpoises, the serpents, and 
the fishes, the air was corruscated as with 
lightnings. Through the white foam of 
the waters, spreading in a tliousand di- 
rections, and the flights of water fowl, 
the atmosphere appeared Ailed with au- 
tumnal clouds. The water, pure from 
defilcnieiit, falling from tiic head of 
Sunkiu-a, and thence to the earth, ran 
in some places with a rapid stream. In 
others in a tortuoms current ; here widely 
spreading, there descending into caverni^ 
and again spouting upward; iii some 


• Literally, *• three Gungas.*’ Wherever « 
part of Gunga flowa, it la dignified with her 
name ; thus the Hindoos say tlic Gunga of Pro. 
yaga, dc. 

t The giver of joy* t The purifier. 

% Abounding with water. H Beauiifhl eyed, 
f White. * * Piobably tiiv 
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places it moved slowly, stream iiuiting 
with stream, wliilc repelled in others, it 
rose upwariis, and again fell to the earth. 
Knowing iis purity, tlie sages, thedimd- 
hun'as, and riie iiiljabilanls of the caitii, 
loiiehed liie water, fallen from the body 
of IJIiiiva.* Tlio.se v\ ho, thiough a eiirse, 
had iailen lioin heaven to earth, having 
peiiorined abhUiun in thi!) stream, became 
free fioin sin. C leansed from sin by this 
w*at<*i, and I’bstore*! to hajjpiness, they 
eiiteicd the shy, and returned again to 
heaven, lly this illirdrious stream was 
the w'orld lejoiced; and by performing 
ahhition in (innga, became fiec from im- 
purity. 

'J'he ro)al sage iJliiigee-rinha, fall of 
energy, went befoie, seated on his re- 
splendent ear, while Gunga tollowed 
after. The god.s, O U.ima, with the 
.sage.s, the Dityas, ilie J)anu\as, the 
Rakshuses, the ehief (iundliurvas, and 
Yukshas, with the Kinniiia.s, the ehief 
serpents, and all the Gpsiiias, togctiier 
with the aquatic aninhils, following the 
chariot of Rlingce rutha, attended Gunga. 
Whither king Jlliugee-rutha went thither 
went tlic renowned Gunga, the chief of 
streams, the destrojer of all sin. 

After thi.s, Gunga in her course inun- 
dated the sacrificial ground of I lie great 
Juhnoo, of astonisliing deed.s, who was 
then offering sacrifice, Jnlmoo, O Hag- 
huva, perceiving her pride, enraged, 
drank up the whole (»f the water of 
Gunga : a most astoiii.shing deed ! At 
this the god.s, the Guiidhuiva.'^, and the 
sages, ex'ceedingly surprised, adored the 
great Juhnoo, the most excelk'ut of men, 
and named Gunga the daughter of tlii.s 
great sage. The illustrious chief of men, 
pleased, discharged Gunga fnim his ears. 
Having liberated her, he, recognizing the 
great Rhugee-rutha, the chief of kings, 
then present, duly honored him, and 
returned to the place of sacrifice. Trom 
this did Gunga, the daughter of Juhnoo, 
obtain the name Jaliniivec. 

Gunga now went forward again, fol- 
lowing the chariot of Rbugec<rutha. 
Having reached the sea, the chief of 
streams proceeded to Patahi, to ticcom- 
plish the work of Bhugee-riitha. 'Hie 
wise and royal sago, having with great 
labour conducted Guiiga thither, there 

• SivB| the txiitrnt. 


beheld lii.s ancc.stors, reduced to ashes. 
Then, O chief of lliighoo's race, that 
hea]) of a.slies, bathed by the excellent 
waters of (luuga, and piirifietl from sin, 
the sons (»f the king obtained heaven. 
lJa\iiig arrived at the .sea the king, 
followed I>y (iiiiiga, entered the subt^r- 
raiieon.s regions, where lay the sacred 
ashe<». After these, O Kama, had been 
l.avcd by tlie water of (hinga, Briihriia, 
the lord of all, ilnis addre^^c<l the king. 
** O chief of men, tliy predecessors, the 
sixty thousand sons of the great Sugura, 
are all delivercil by thee : and the great 
and perennial reeeptacle of water, called 
by .Sugiira’s name, shall henceforth be 
iinivei7<ally kmnvn iiy the appellation of 
Saguia.* A.s long, () king, as the wa- 
ters of the sea continue in theeaith, so 
long shall the sous of Sugura remain iu 
heaven, itt all the splendor of gods. 
This (iiinga, 0 king, shall be thy clde.st 
daughter, known throughout the three 
worlds (by the name) Bhagee-ruthee ; 
and because she passed throiigli the earth, 
the chief of rivers shall be called Gungaf 
tlironghont the universe. (She shall also 
be) called Tripnthaga on account of her 
proceeding forward in three different 
directions, watering the three worlds, 
llins is site named by the gods and the 
sages : she is called Gnngn, O sovereign 
<»f the \"asyas, on account of her flow- 
ing througli Gung;:^ and her tliird name, 
O thou observer of vows, is Bhagcc- 
ruthec. O accomplished one, through 
afl'cctiuii lo thee, and regard to me, 
these iitimes will remain : as long tis 
Gunga, the great river, shall remain iu 
the world, so long shall thy deathleiss 
fame live throughout the universe. O 
lord of men, O king, ()erform hero the 
funeral rites of all thine ancestors. Re- 
linquish thy vo\vs,§ O king. This de- 
vout wish of theirs was not obtained by 
thine ancestors highly renowned, chief 
among the pious ; not by Uiigsoomau, 
unparalleled in the universe, so earnestly 
desiring the descent of Gunga. O be- 
loved one, was this object of desire ob- 


• Stigiira is one of the most common names 
for the sea which the Hindoos have, 
t From Uiv root gum, signifying to go. 
t The earth. 

( The end of thy vows is accomplished, there, 
fore now relinquish thy vows of being an 
ascetic. 
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tained ; nor, O possessor of prosperity, 
O sinless one, could she he (obtained) 
by tliiiic illustrious father Dwileepa, the 
Rajurshi einiiienlly accoinplisheil, whose 
energy "was e<]ual to tliat of a Mnhur*<hi, 
and who, established in all the virtues of 
the Kshutra*^, in sacred austerities eitnailcd 
jnyself. This ffreai design has l)een fully 
accomplished by thee, 0 chief of men ; 
thy fame, the blessiiia: so nineh (h'sired, 
will spread tlirongliout the world. O 
subduer of ( u Tnies, thi- (leseciit of 
(lunga has Ix-in eflfecte,! li\ thee. '1 his 
Gnnga is liie great abode of virtue - by 
this deed tliou art heei>ine possesv<dof 
the divinity itself. In this stream con- 
stantly bathe lliNself, () chief of men ; 
purified, O most excellent of mortals, he 
a pailaUer of the fruit of holiness ; per- 
form the fnneial cercinonie.s of all thy 
ancestors. May blessing attend thee, 
() chief of men : 1 leturn to heaicn.’' 
I'lie renowned one, the sovereign of the 
gods, the sire of the nniversc, having 
thu.s spoken, returned to heaven. 

King llhugec-ruth.i, the rojal sage, 
having pei formed the f<:ii('i«il ceieinoriies 
of the (h'?jcendants of f^ugura, in proper 


order of succcssiou, according to the 
ordinance; the renowned one, having 
also, O chief of men, pei formed the cus- 
tomary ceremonies, and purified him- 
self, returned to his own rity, where he 
govcriieil the kingdom. Having (again), 
O llaghiua, po‘‘Ses.sc(l of ahiindant wealth, 
obtained Ibeir king, his people rejoiced ; 
their sjirrovv was completely removed; 
they inereased in ucalth and jirosjierjt}, 
and wet e freed fuun ili^-ease. 

Tims, (> Kiim.i, has the story of ('Jniiga 
been related tit large by me. May proh- 
perity attend tbee ; may every pooil be 
thine. The evening is last receding. 
He who eaiisea this i elation, seeiiriiig 
wealth, fame, longeiiiy, jiosterify, and 
Iieaien, to he heaid am(»ni' the hialimans, 
Ine Kslintiijas, or the oilier tribes ot 
men, his ancestois rejoice, and to him 
are the gods propitious : and lie who 
hear.s this admirable story of the dc- 
.scent of Gmiga, ensuring long life, .shall 
obtain, () Ktikootstha, all the wishes of 
his heart. All his sins .shall hedestroi- 
ed, and his life and tame he alnimlantl/ 
prolongerl. 


LlKlTTENAN'r STUAllTS NAUUATIVE 

OF HIE 

DEFEAT OF IIYDER ALLY BY THE MAIIRATTAS. 


In the admirable work of Colonel Mark 
Wilks, * Historical Sketches of the South of 
India,’ V’^ol. 2, p. 147, is a note re.speeting 
“ an iCiti!Uiih fientlemaH afterwards known 
by the appell.itioii of tl'alliiiig Stuart " 
who commanded one of the eorjis of Hy- 
der’s aiiiiy, on the (fay wlien he vva.s de- 
feated ill his retreat from IMnlleola by the 
Maiiratt.is in 1771. 'J'he following i.s the 
relation of ilie atlair by Lieut. Stuart. 

By way of introduction to the battle, 
I must inform you of the .situation of the 
two armies previous thereto. Hydcr 
who.se army consisted of fourteen thou.sand 
infantry, and six thou.sand horse, had en- 
trenched himself in the jungles of Mail 
cota, and the Mahratta army consisting 
of eighty thousand horse, had encircled 
the jungle, and endeavoured, but in vain, 
to force the lines. Hyder thus surround- 


ed was cut off from all supplies, which 
necessitated him to resolve on quitting 
that place, and march to }ii.s capital about 
ten miles distant from tlienee, on the last 
day of .-Xpril at seven o'clock in the eve- 
ning. lie comtnaiided tlic execution of 
thi.s design in the following manner : — to 
delude the enemy, he ordered lire.«i to be 
lighted at that hour (tlie u.siial time with 
the scfMiys of cooking supper; and instant- 
ly began hi.s luareli, placing the baggage 
ill the front, and forming his army in a 
.single line lor the convciiiency of pa.ssing 
the defile leading out of those jungles ; the 
narrowness of which made it four o'clock 
in the morning before the army had clear- 
ed it, and arrived in the plain ; where ht 
funned in two lines, and piii'sued the 
route he thought free from any of the ene- 
my’s out parties ; but scarce had he 
marched two miles from the mouth of the 
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defile, when the right wing of his first 
line, discovered a party of tiie enemy’s 
horse encamped, which they immediately 
began to fire npou, who thereupon fled ; 
Uyder foreseeing that this would nhu-m 
tike grand camp of the Mahrattas not 
Bkore than three miles from the place, 
and that he must expect an eng.igeiiieut 
in the inoruin^ ; made his dispositions ao 
cordiiigly. He ordered the baggage to lie 
collected in as square a body as they could ; 
betticu formed the cavalry about him, 
and the infantry about tlie cavalry, placing 
tbc sprarnieii and rocket hoys at the an- 
gles, in this manner forming n grand 
square ; in the rear face of which I hud 
the honor to command four of his prime 
battalions, in the vacancies of which he 
crowded all the artillery lie could. Or- 
ders were given to the cavalry, that should 
any se])oy quit his rank, they .should cut 
bim down without asking any questions. 
Day TCtiiriiiiig, according to expectation, 
the whole Mahratta army apjicaicd in the 
rear, being within common shot. We sa- 
luted them with all the artillery, upon 
which they halted, finding themselves too 
near, and we kept on our march. About 
eight o’clock they liegaii to divide into 
small parties, and rode full gallop to 
within a hundred yards of us, which I 
•aw was only to draw away our fire, how- 
ever they succeeded, for notwithstanding 
1 had given orders to my Eurot)ean ser- 
geants to cut down any man who pre- 
sumed to fire without order, it had no ef- 
fect^ for upon tw'o sergeants putting iny 
commands into c.\ccutioii, they swore 
they would murder us hat men (as they 
called us), and would have kept their 
oath, but were prevented by the cavalry, 
who killed eight or ten of the most tur- 
bulent, which quieted the mutiny. 
About nine the Mahrattas sent a body of 
four thousand picked men to make an at- 
tladc on the rear, which they charged 
with great fury, and for the space of four 
ininutes engaged sword in hand with the 
^nt rank ; but by the fire of the rear 
rank over the two first, assisted also by 
«lbe carbines of Hyder’s cavalry, they 
were so much thinned, that they were 
bbligedto quit the charge. More than 
half the front rank of this face attacked, 
were killed on our side, and at least a 
Aousand of the Mahrattas; however 
tbey made another desperate attack upon 


the same face about eleven o'clock, with 
at least twilvo thousand horse, they were 
repulsed iiiiieh sooner, and witli less loss 
than tlic other |>arty, for Hydcr after the 
first attack, had posted the rocket hoys 
of the whole army upon the angles of tlus 
face attacked, and had drawn the artillery 
out of the other faces of the square be- 
hind thc.se aiiples, loaded with musket 
grape, so that wlicn the Mahrattas 
charged, the rocket boys left the angles 
to discharge their rockets, and the artil- 
lery was run out, which filling upon the 
fiaiiks of the eneni> not only did vast execu- 
tion, blit threw ilicni info a confusion, 
which dispersed them ; the intervals of the 
attacks were always occupied with parties, 
endeavouring to draw away our fire, and 
thus the fight rontiiined till one o’clock, 
when the artillery of the Mahrattas arriv- 
ed, consisting of thirty pieces, not less 
than forty-two or t]iirt}-two pounders, a 
heavy cannonade then commenced, for 
which purpose the whole of Hyder’s ar- 
tillery', consisting of fifty field pieces, and 
two eighteen pounders was placed in the 
rear; on this cannonade both parties 
seemed to rest their fate. The Mahratta 
artillery did vast execution as Hyder’s ar- 
my was so clo»c together ; liowever, his 
artillery being better .served, had its ad- 
vantage ; this cont inued for about half au 
hour, by which time, llyder had nearly 
reached the skirts of a hill, tor wliich he 
appeared all the iiiornint; to be pushing, 
having never halted, but during the two 
attacks described ; the Mahrattas seeing 
the advantage this hill wouid give him, 
and how near he was to it, lietermined 
that no time was to be lost ; accordingly, 
they divided into three budieN, the largest 
of which moved slowly on to our rear, 
the next gallopcil to our rigti face, and 
the third to^thc left, in order to make a 
general charge. This last paity appearing 
before the lyft face, in which weie placed 
the worst of the sepoys, it immediately 
gave way, and fled for safety up the hill ; 
u{ion whicli the Mahrattas entered the 
square ; the cavalry of Hyder, wlio then 
should have opposed, intimidated at the 
flight of the sepoys, turned their backs 
upon the enemy, and rode over the right 
face of the square to make their escape ; 
the rear beiug attacked both in rear and 
front could no longer stand it. Thus vie* 
tory declared for the Mahrattas, and a 
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dreadful slaujjliter began ; the IVlahrattas, 
refusing to give quarter. Hyder, who bad 
lemained during the contimiance of the 
action in the front face of the square, 
quitted his horse and ran immediately to 
the hill after the left face which had 
broke, by which early flight he saved 
hiin.Nclf ; descending the other side of the 
hill, he fell in with a party of his own 
hurhc, who fled with him to his capital ; 


the Mahrattas after a slaughter of two 
hours were left masters of the field, with 
all Hyder’s artillery, baggage, treasure, 
many principal otiicers, and fifty Kiiro- 
peans, whom their mercy spared, as 
slaughter was out of b'*oath in this aetion. 
Thirty thonsaml men were reported to 
have fallen, hut 1 think there were not 
more than 12,000 ; six on the side of Hy- 
der, and six on that of the Maliruttas. 


TEMPLE OF CRUELTY. 


The Pagoda whicli stands on the sum- 
mit of the high hill near the fort of My- 
toor, WAS formeily the abode of a deity, 
as bhaid-lhirsty in disposition, as in an- 
cient times tlie Artemis of the Tauric 
dhcisoncMis, or the monsters \\oi shipped 
in Cyprus and Lyc.ionia. Bhawaiii however, 
is whimsical as well a« savage. The Pa- 
gan inhabitants of this plaee, in order to 
gratify tlio goddess with a saerifiee agree- 


able to her appetite, were wont to rush 
out upou travellers, cut off their noses, 
and ofler them on her adorable shriiic. 
llyderiiiost rigoroaslyproliibiiLMl thcconii- 
uuaiieeof this custom. 1 lyder.a Musiilman, 
proverbial for the stern rigour of bis dis- 
position, appears more clement than the 
altars and the creed of the placid, but 
miserable Hindu. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

AN ALLY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Thr following anecdote w’as communi- 
cated to us by a correspondent, on whose 
veracity we can fully depend ; the aflfair 
wears no aspect of improbability, and is 
quite agreeable to the political circum- 
stances of a people, who reganl ilicir so- 
vereign as the successor of their prophet, 
and w'ho is to them, as far ns his sword 
reacbc.s, the deputy of their God. It oc- 
curred in August Two brothers, 

Christians, from Armenia, and banker.s 
of the greatest opulence, had employed 
part of their exuberance in the erection 
of two very magnificent bouses. The villa 
of Matos stood near the village of Tara- 
pia on the coa.st of the Black Sea ; from 
a beautiful valley between two hills it 
was celebrated as enjoying the most de- 
lightful prospect of land and water to be 
met with along the coast ; it is stated to 
have, cost 1,200 bolches, about irl50, 000. 
One day, the ruler of the true belie veis, 
the Grand Signior, passing, beheld the 
noble pile ; he inquired the name oi the 
possessor, and affected to express much 
sui-prisc, when informed, that an Ar- 
menian should be so rich. With a small 
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retinue, the next week, his Majesty pre- 
sented himself in the hall of Matos, de- 
tnandiug, “ where is tlie master of this 
house ?’* The Armenian advanced, with 
submissive humility, and kissed the so- 
vereign’s feet. “ You have a veiy hand- 
some house, I much admire it.” — It is 
all your own, most gracious Lord,” re- 
plied the Armenian. “ How much did if. 
•ost,” quoth his Majesty. Poor Matos, 
to prevent too lieavy a squeeze of liis 
purse, which the trembling wretch sup- 
posed to be the diift of the royal mind, 
replied, « ;J00 bolches ” (about £37,000). 
Thu Signior, in apparent .surpri.se, ex 
claims, “ It cannot be ! it is loo cheap ! 
but as it is so, I will give you that sum 
for it, and not take it, as yon were offer- 
ing, for nothing; take this draft to the 
treasury.” The other costly building, 
the property of Manook, was .situated 
in Pern ; expence had not been consi- 
dered in the ereition of it ; each stone, 
the report runs, was brought from Ga- 
lata by 36 men ; the beams were 3 
feet wide, and 40 long ; it exciteil ge- 
neral curiosity and admiration. 'I'lie 

VoL. IV. 3 N 
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Captain , Paclia visited it privately; he the pride and insolent manner of the 
demanded an interview with the master, owner, a Christian, to a Tlirk. Two 
Manook, being banker to the Sultan's weeks or so afterwards, the banking ae* 
mother, did not pay all proper respect, counts of some village rents were to be 
and make his appearance. Never mind," audited; that done, the Sultan ordered 
said the Bashaw, “ I only came to sec him to be exiled to Cypiyis, and his hottse 
tlic house." Enraged, he waits on the to be cuntiscated. 

Sultan, piaises the Louse, and iiisinimti 


PHENOMENON 

OF 

THE W ATER-SPOUT. 

[After sending the former part of this iiiiinber to press, we rrcclved the following 
communication, sufficiently interesting we apprehend, to justify our deviation front 
the usual routine of our pages.] 

2o the VAl'dor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Siu,— If you think the following 
remarks relative to whirlwinds, or 
water-spouts, worthy of a place 
in the Asiatic Journal, you will 
oblige me by their insertion ; as 
the opinions of travellers, and also 
of philosoj>hers, differ greatly con- 
cerning this natural phenomenon, 
and any information afforded, by 
attentive observation, may there- 
fore be interesting, if not useful. 

All old stager, in the last miinhcr of 
the Naval Chronicle, seems to be of the 
opinion of Thcophilus Lindsay, and some 
other philosophers, viz, that in the phe- 
iioiiienon, called a water-spout, the watiT 
dcicendu in coliiiuns from the clouds upon 
the earth or sea, and does not ascend fi oni 
the sea upward to the clouds, which I 
believe to lie the common opinion. 

To corroborate his opinion, this writer 
gives an extract from a Scotch newspaper, 
stating, that a watcr*spout had descended 
and done considerable damage in a part 
of that country. 

In stormy weather, when the barometer 
IS low and the atmosphere light, if clouds 
which contain mucli moisture happen to 
impinge against any of the hills of an 
Alpine country, they are certainly liable 
ill such case to discharge their contents in 
the form of heavy rain, which descend- 
ing rapidly from the suniinits of the hilts, 
rushes witli irresistible force down the 
Tallies, carrying every thing before them 5 
aud these local discharges of heavy rain 
are commonly called waterspouts by the 
neigbUouring inhabitants. The Hawkes- 


bury river in New South Wales is some- 
times subject to a rise of from iwciiiy to 
thirty feet above the natural level, by the 
sudden rupture of clouds on the summits 
of the Blue Mountains. About thirteen 
years ago a phenomenon of this kind 
happened at St. Helena, when a cloud 
suddenly broke upon the hill that forms 
the head of Ruppert’s valley, and, al- 
though the bed of this valley is generally 
dry, the immense body of water that 
rushed through it at this time bore down 
the strong line of stone ramparts, and 
carried some heavy pieces of artillery into 
the sea. 

I think (although the last number of the 
Naval Chronicle is not now before me) his 
correspondent considers the water-spout 
seen at sea to be a similar, if not the same 
phenomenon as this last mentioned, except 
that the white column in the centre of the 
spout hecousiders tube a congregated mass, 
or body of water, descend ing from the clouds 
to tlie sea. Now, as many water-spouts 
are of great diameter, I am decidedly of 
opinion, that if the central white co- 
lumn were a body of falling water upon 
the surface of the sea, its noise would be 
heanl many miles, if not many leagues, 
like the falls of Morcncy and Niagara, 
and would sink, or destroy, any unfor- 
tunate ship which happened to come in 
contact with its vortex ; but, my ex- 
perience compels me to think otherwise, 
as I never heard the noise of any water- 
spout until very close to it, and then the 
noise resembled that of stc.am issuing 
through a small aperture of a boiler, oc- 
casioned by the whirlwind's rapid motion 
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ill disoiigagiiip water in the gaseous form 
from the surface of the sea; bcsiilci), if 
llic central white column were a mass of 
f.iMitip: water, its iliaiiieler ought to in- 
crease by llic lesjstaiur of the aliiiosplicre 
in ilcscciidiiiir, and consequently Ik; great- 
er near tin* sea than higlu*!* up towards 
I he cloud ; hut this pnibahly iiovcr hap- 
pen*!, as the I’iaincter of a wafer-spout, 
as W(:'ll as the iiHerior column, is greatest 
near ihc iinpHuIing cloud, and converges 
towards the sea. 'I'liat whirlwinds, or 
watcr-spf)m>, may often differ nnirh in 
foriiiatioiJ and ajipearance, I helieve there 
can he little doubt, hut I have certainly 
ijuue tluan once, both by ocular and 
f.uigihie observation, been coiuinced, (hat 
a wiiiilwind and w.itcr-spoiit arc .soiue- 
liiBCJi one and the same phenunu;iion. At 
one lime, when dense clouds, charged 
with elect lie matter, approached the ships 
ill Canton river, a regular water-spout 
%Tas formed by a tube descending from the 
cloud ill the usual manner, and the whirl- 
wind turned one of the ships round at 
her moorings. As this svhirlwiiid passed 
over the island close to the village of 
Whampoa, it unroofed ireveral thatched 
houses, and toie the foliage from the 
trees, which were carried up a consider- 
able way iuto tiic alniospliere by the 
nUiihviiid, and at this lime it had a 
ilciise appearance ; but as soon as it 
drifted over the land and came in contact 
with th« water of the river, the wliite 
tube became very conspicuous in the 
centre of the whirlwind, and the w^ater 
seemed to be torn from the surface of the 
river and carried upwards in small par* 
ticle« by the whiilwiiid. Had any light 
terrene bodies been tioating in the river 
at this time in the path of the whirlwiiui, 
they certainly would have been drawn 
upward like those which came into its 
vortex when it passed over the land. 
This was certainly an examplo of the 
unity of a whirlwind and w^ater-spout. At 
another time a regular formed water-spout 
was driven along by the wind till its ex- 
terior surface nearly touched the quarter 
of our sliip, when I plainly saw the water 
disengaged from the surface of the sea 
with a hissing noise, and carried upward 
in the gaseous form by the ascending 
whirlwind, while the vacuum, or cavity, 
in its centre, was very distinct, with 
heavy drops of rain falling down both 
from the interior and exterior sides of 


the ascending spiral, ivhere it was evi- 
dent the power of the whirlwind W'as not 
capable of carrying all the gns(M)us par- 
ticles up into the cloud. When wc were 
close- to this watei -spout the white tube 
in the ccntriM^us not visible, but only a 
vacant coliiinii, as inentioncd above; 
which column, hurl wc been a quarter, 
or half a mile off’, woubl probably, by 
an optical illusion, h:i\c appeared usu.sual, 
like a white culumii of water. 

In the straits of Malacca I have some- 
times seen upwards of a do/eii water- 
spouts at the same time, and have been 
near to several. Onee I passed through 
the vortex of a whiilpool produced by a 
watei-spout begitiiiiiig to form ; it was 
directly under a dense eloiiil, from which 
ail inverted conical tube was descending 
when we passed through the whirlpool 
in the ship ; this was about twenty or 
twenty-five yards in diameter, and the 
water was carried round by the force of 
the whirlwind over it, w'itli a velocity of 
about from three to four miles an hour, 
bn*aKing in little ivaves with a hissing 
noise, by a portion of those waves being 
torn away in the form of white vapour. I felt 
a pleasing sensation at the time, expect- 
ing when p.Lssiiig tlirougli the vortex of an 
iiicipieul water-spout, to be a close ob- 
server of it completely formed ; but wlie- 
ther the coiuiuunicaling foicc was destroy- 
ed by tlie ship pa.ssing through the vor- 
tex or from a deficiency of strength in the 
whirlwind, or from some other cause, adis- 
persion of the phenoiiieiioii soon followed. 

It would be needless to adduce more 
examples to exliibit the affinity of the 
coiuniou water-spout, as observed at sea, 
and the whirlwind; but I fully agree 
with ihc asseiCiuii, tliat there are various 
kinds of wliirlvviiids, and, perhaps, also 
of W'ater-.spouts ; both the former and 
the latter, as has been observed, hap- 
pen sometimes in this country. On the 
27th June last, a remarkable case of the 
affinity of the water-.spout and wliirhvitid 
was observed by many persons in the vi- 
cinity of London, among whom was the 
editor of the Monthly Magazine, arnl a 
description of this phenomenon is recorded 
in tlie Philo.sophical Mtigazine, .\o. 232, 
Vol. 50. When it happened, very dark 
clouds had collected over the adjoining 
country, and some stormy rain accompa- 
nied by several strokes of lightning fol- 
lowed this hurricane nf wind. 

3 N2 
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The correspoiulent of the Naval Chronicle 
says, whirl winds occur very frequently when 
the clouds are high,thcsun shining and the 
wind light ; hut, although whirlwinds do 
certainly hai)pcn at these times, yet they 
seem more dangerous and terrihe in their 
appcaratice wiien acconipauicd by dense 
and stormy clouds. I once ohseried a 
whirlwind upon the coast of Coromiandel 
during a Wcirm day, when there was little 
wind and no clouds, which carried up a 
column of sand a great way into the 
atmosphere, and if it had passed from 
the land to the surface of the sea, it no 
doubt would iiavc carried the water up- 
waid in the gaseous form, and probably 
a cloud would have appealed u\cr it. 

Whirlwinds of a minor kind may be 
perceived almost daily, hut these are only 
eddies of wind produced from obstnic- 
tions of hills, elili's, buildings, &c. to its 
regular course, and similar to whiilpools 
or eddies, in a river or strait, occasioii- 
fid by the piomincnt parts of the land. 

Another kind of whirhviml like tho^c 
last mentioned, is sometimes ONperiemed 
to blow from vallics or ovei high cliffs, 
down upon the sea. Although this, 
as he remarks, may not happen in 
Gihraltar lhi\, or in 'rahk* Bay, at the 
Cape of (lood Hope, yet in sailing close 
to high cliffs among tlie Eastern Islands, 

1 have several times seen whirling gusts 
of wind descend and rebound from the 
surface of the sea, carrying the water in 
their vortex several fathoms upward in 
the form of .s[»ray. 

Previous to concluiliiig tlirse rcniarka, 
it may not be irrelevant to advert to the 
opinions of some of those who have 
wiitlen ill early limes on meteorology. 
Pliny, in his Natuial History, describing 
a sudden blast of wind or typhon says, 
“ there riseth also upon the sea a dark 
mist resembling a moiislrous beast, and 
this is ever a terrible cloud to sailors. 
Another likewise called column or pil- 
lar^ wlicii the vapour and water eiigcu* 
clcrcd is so thick and stiff congealed, tliat 
it stundeth eoinp.ict of itself. Of the same 
sort, also, is that eUmd which draweth 
water to as it were into along pipe.” 

Aristotle in his third book on meteors, 
describes some of the causes of whirls 
winds or typhon, and mentions that there 
are both descending and ascending whirl- 
vviuds. dynipiodonis, his conimcnlutor. 


in reference to Aristoilt'b dfruiiiion of 
these words, says, “ and thus through 
ronlinucd vibrations, aspiial and involu- 
tion of the wind is formed, proceeding 
from the earth as to a cloud and elevat- 
ing any body with which it may happen 
to meet — on tlic sea indeed ships, but on 
the earth animals or stones, or anything 
else which the half blow .'igaiii suffers to 
tend downward. This involution Homer 
calls thuclln, but Aristotle typhon, iii 
cotisequciiee of vehemently striking against 
it were, and breaking solid bodies. 
Sailors, liowevcr, call it typhon, because 
like a syphon, it drairs upward the water 
of the sea.” 

“ If, however, it is produced from a 
cloud, it originates as follows, the cloud 
being on all sides condensed and inward- 
ly compressed, fiiliginou* exha'ation be- 
coming inwardly multiplied and evolved 
in a luuUiform manner, the cloud from 
the violence is sudtlcnly hur-t, and the 
inwardly evolved fuliginous exhalation 
proceeds out of it, presen ing the same 
form which it had within, viz. the spiral 
form. .Afterwards the spit al thus tends to the 
earth like liairs that art curbed, not fiom 
the imbecility of the secreting pow'cr, 
but from the pores being winding through 
which it proceeds, and from its being 
fashioned together with them. And 
these, indeed, are the causes why tho 
spiral of tiie typhon at one time proceeds 
upward from heueath, and at another 
downward from on ht^h. But the know'- 
ledge of tliese is two-fold, for we know 
whether the sjiiral is moved upward tioiii 
beneath, or downward from on high, and 
in the lirsr place indeed from the sight 
itself. Fur since the spiral, viz. the ty- 
phon is evident to the sight from the 
density of its parts, when we see it at 
one time proceeding downward, and at 
another upward, we say that the begin- 
ning of the spiral is from hciieath ; but 
if it is alone moved downward from on 
high, then it must be said that the be- 
ginning of it is from on high. In the 
next place, we know this from the bo- 
dies which are hurried away and elevated 
by the spiral. For if the body is first 
turned from its proper position, and af- 
terwards i.s moved obliquely and then ele- 
vated, we say that the typhon originates 
from on high.** — Your obedient, &c. 
October lO^A, 1B17. J. H, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Lalh Roolh, an Oriental Romance, 

by Thomas AI DOIT. 8vo. I*|). ;597. Loii- 

tlon, liongnian and i'Ay, L{;iir. 

We scarcely remember an an- 
nouncement which excited in our 
minds more pleasing uiiticij)ation.s 
than that of the work bemre us. 
Independently oi‘ the fame of its 
author, the very name of an Ori- 
ental tale brought with it peculiar 
iaseiiiations. We promised our- 
selves something like a renewal of 
the delicious moments of our child- 
hood, when we iirst read those 
wondrous and golden tales, tlie 
Arabian Nights* Kntertainments, 
with curiosity perpetually gratified, 
and as perpetually excited by fresh 
marvels. At that happy period 
we w'ere admitted into a new and 
fairy creation ; we moved and 
breatlu'd in an enchanted world ; 
the gorgeous fiction si'emcd to us 
ail reality and truth, and life, with 
its actual distresses a shadow ; time 
stood still — existence appeared but 
a tale — ‘‘ thought was not — in en- 
joyment it expired we lived 
whole 3^ears in a few short hours, 
sailing on crystal and unrippled 
seas, ranging among spicy grbvcs 
and sweet, though deserted lands 
— lulled by celestial music, and 
revelling in luxuries, almost too 
exquitc for fancy to dwell on. 
.Those days have past ; but they 
Jiavc left behind them recollec- 
tions which the frost of years can 
jiever totally destroy. In the love- 
liest regions of imagination, those 
glorious wonders still exist, almost 
in their original lustre. There arc 
the golden rivers yet gliding on — 
the marble palaces arc still un- 
sullied — the amaranthine flowers 
and odoriferous woods arc as fresh 
and as beautiful as ever ; myriads 
of diainonds are gleaming still in 
the recesses of the inaocessible 


vale ; the ;sul)tcrrancan bow'ers si ill 
offer their immortal fruits to the 
d(*lightcd Aladdin. We reganl 
the glories, indeed, no more with 
that hreathiess amazement which 
w'e felt when they were first pour- 
ed ill upon the mind ; but the 
pleasures the}* then excited arc 
embalmed in tlie fondest remem- 
brances of our earliest da} ^. 

Wenui.st, however, confess, that 
the perusal of Mr. Moore’s work 
has not satisfied those expeetatioiu* 
w'hieh its title was calculated to 
excite. The scene is, indeed, laid 
ill the ICast, the costume i.s cor- 
rectly observed, and some of tlie 
poetry is exquisite in its kind ; 
still the true .spirit, the peculiar 
excellencies of an Oriental Ro- 
mance, appear to us to bt‘ want- 
ing. We fear, indeed, that the 
present age is not favorable to the 
production of any genuine speci- 
lueii of this delicious .stile. l\)etrVj 
in our day, is almo.st uiiivcrsall\* 
found ill close connection with the 
acludl and \A\Qappai cnl ; with t hings 
which have a real cxi.^tenee in the 
moral, or the natural world. In 
our noblest works it is deep, me- 
ditative and reflective — giving a 
voice and a heart to nature, or 
soothing the disturbed spirit w^ltli 
the harmonics of creation. it 
appeals to the soul and to tlic uni- 
verse, and traces out tlie mys- 
terious connection between the 
noble emotions of the former and 
the grandest scenery of the latter. 
It is stately, serious, imaginative 
—lightening the burthen of life, 
rather by referring us to the reve- 
lation of nature, in which all h 
soothing and tender, and to the 
intimations of immortality within 
ourselves, than by leading us awa^^ 
into fairy regions, and “ lapping 
us in elysium.'* This, indeed, is 
not the most popular style; but 
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tho conij)05ltions on which the world 
lias recently lavished its admira- 
tion have been as little relieved 
by the airy and fantastic. Ex- 
treme sensibility is their best clia- 
rasteristic, and intensity of feelin*; 
the spirit whicli preserves their vi- 
tality and renders tliem attractive. 
Passion, wild and terrible, majestic 
throinjih it’s very energy, and su- 
per-human only from its force, 
breathes and burns through them. 
There is no calm and resting pow- 
er, lightening the ills of our pre- 
sent condition, bringing all things 
into a keeping and harmony, and 
leaving its lovely light on all the 
objects over which it lingers. On 
the contrary, horrors are rendered 
more real — evil minds are exposed 
in their inmost anatomy— guilt is 
set off in a more terrible distinct- 
ness, and tlic pictures of crime and 
of despair are exhibited to our 
view like a gloomy painting in ena- 
mel, in still more glaring colours 
by the strokes of a powerful ge- 
nius. These works are replete 
with ardent feeling, vigorous con- 
ception, and impressive eloquence 
— but are more destitute of the 
pure, the light, and the playful 
spirit' of fancy, than the gentler 
and grander productions of the 
present age. Both classes of 
poetry, indeed, arc deficient in 
these attractions; they have res- 
pectively imagination and passion, 
but arc essentially destitute of all 
lliat is simply fanciful ; they have 
none of those “ rich conceits ” 
with which our elder poets abound ; 
their tide of thought, or of pas- 
sion, ‘‘ flows on like the Propontic, 
and knows no ebb it is not 
broken into unnumbered sparkling 
fancies, as a wave struck in the 
midst of its career is dispersed 
into a thousand little eddies, on 
each of which a sun-bcani plays, 
or some piece of fleecy cloud is 
reflected. 

Now, it appears to us, that the 
chief requisites for the composition 
of an oriental tale are precisely 
those in which modern poets are 


deficient— fiinc}' and abstraction- 
The author who would succeed in 
this specie^ of composition should 
have the power of making an in- 
finite variety of delightful com- 
binations, and of forgetting the 
world as it really is. In those en- 
chanted regions through which his 
admirers should wander, all pro- 
babilities are disregarded, and the 
connection of cause and clfect 
ceases. We require only to be 
borne along from one scene of 
W'onder to another, with a pro- 
gress so swift and so delightful 
that we shall have neither time 
nor desire to reflect on the in- 
congruities around us. We should 
take an entire leave of the actual 
world and should never be allow- 
ed to return to it. Horne on tlic 
poet’s wing, through delicious sce- 
nery, so full of beauty that the 
“ sense aches with gorging,” we 
should altogether resign ourselves 
to hivS guidance. His success de- 
pends on the swiftness with which 
he moves, and the brilliancy, the 
grandeur, and the strangeness of 
the objects by which we pass. 
Now any allusion to things which 
really exist — any attempt to render 
a character or event probable — 
any explanation of the w^unders 
around us on ordinary principles, 
destroys the charm. It imme^ 
diately forces on us rules which wc 
were contented to forget, and 
brings the airy fiction to a test be- 
fore which it must vanish away. 
An Oriental tale should be a pure 
abstraction of beautiful wonders. 
It should be consistent in nothing 
but in inconsisteiicy ; constant in 
nothing but perpetual change. To^ 
have a true existence of its own, 
it should be altogether assoiled 
from encumbrance,” of what, com- 
monly speaking, is. There should 
be ** magic in the web of it its 
ground-work should be like the 
beautiful colours of fleeting and 
unearthly things ; the rainbow, and 
the fleecy clouds of even. Its 
creatures should owe no alle- 
giance to the elements/’ 
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The work before up, with all its 
beauties, does not come up to this 
standard, cither in absolute or nc^ 
gative qualities. Mr. Moore does 
not possess that wave-like flexibili- 
ty, that power of quick transition, or 
of various combination, which are 
indispensible to ' an Oriental tale. 
Within the circle of his own pe- 
culiar accomplishments, no one 
ever displayed more grace, more 
elegance, or a more exquisite sense 
of the beautiful ; but his ow'u pro- 
vince always seemed confined with- 
in comparatively narrow bounda- 
ries. He delights rather to settle 
over some soft and tranquil scene, 
than to make very bold excursions 
into fairy worlds. All the objects 
of his admiration, too, are of a de- 
finite cast — they have nothing vi- 
sionary about them, and his sense 
of their beauty, even wlicn purest, 
seems entirely fixed on material 
forms. He is prodigal, it is true, 
in the use of the terms an^d and 
heaven ; but tliey are adopted ra- 
ther to describe joys w'liich belong 
to earth, than beatitudes fitted for 
Paradise. In short, he deals as 
little in images which are abstract - 
ed from the realities of life, as any 
poet of the present age ; wo do 
not, therefore, think him calcu- 
lated to succeed in the spcicies of 
writing to which he has here as- 
pired. This, however, is but slight 
dispraise — for, who is there that 
unites the keen intellect and sober 
judgment of the man with the ro- 
mantic spirit, and the fantastic vi- 
sions, and the forgetfulness of 
material things which characterize 
the child ? Rut we must tear our- 
aelves from this fascinating theme, 
Ami attend more particularly to 
our author. 

Lalla llookh is not, as the world 
probably expected, a continuous 
and regular poem. The story of 
the princess, who gives it the title, 
if story it can be called, is told in 
plain prose, and serves as a mere 
introduction to four distinct nar- 
ratives* It is simply an account, 
in fact, of the journey of the he- 


roine from her. father’s capital at 
Delhi to Cashmere, preparatory 
to her marriage with the youthful 
sovereign of Bucharia. Thisprince, 
according to royal custom, she 
has never seen, and seems not 
greatly predisposed to admire ; she 
depart.s, however, attended by a 
magnificent procession, consisting 
chiefly of guards and maids of 
honor, but dignified by the pre- 
sence of an august personage Af 
the critical profession. The prin- 
cess, who, like most of Mr. 
Moore's readers, finds the journey 
rather dull, is delighted to find, 
among the attendants, a young 
Cashmerian bard, who is exqui- 
sitely beautiful in bis person, and 
far better dressed than most of his 
profession. With her permission, 
he fills up the pauses of the way 
by reciting four tales of bis own 
composition, w!)icb form the body 
of the work bedbre us, and win, 
not only the applause, but the 
heart of his principal hearer. Fad- 
ladine, the critic, in vain ass^vls 
liim with alternate abuse and con- 
tempt, intended, w*e presume, to 
anticipate, if not to disarm, all 
the objections of reviewers. Lalla 
llookh secs him retire with pain, 
and prepares rather with resig- 
nation than cheerfulness to ap- 
pear in the presence of her hus- 
band. She is led trembling into 
the hall, when, to her inexpres- 
sible delight, she reeogni//j.s the 
humble bard in the majestic sove- 
reign, who, “ having won her Jove 
as a minstrel, now amply deserved 
to enjoy it as a king.” 

The first of these royal and 
most successful compositions is 
wTitten in heroic verse and enti- 
tled the Veiled Prophet of Kho- 
rassan.” It is so called from Mo- 
kanna, a cruel, treacherous, and 
desperate adventurer, who liaving 
obtained part both of tlic king- 
dom and followers of the Mabome- 
dan Faith by pretending a mis- 
sion from heaven, wore over his 
face a silver veil, to cover the 
brightness of bis features from eyes 
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nmible to endure Iheir lustre. He 
is represented by the poet as enter- 
taining a settled hatred and con- 
tempt lor liis species, and as de- 
lighting in their destruction, not 
merely as serving his own ambi- 
tious views, but as naturally agree- 
able to his taste This exipiisite 
personage adds to his other amia- 
ble qualities that of unbridled ap- 
petite, and carries with him a num- 
ber of beautiful girls, whom he has 
])ersiiadf.d that they are candidates 
tor heaven, and who not only mi- 
nister to his pleasures but decoy 
adherents to his cause. Of these 
deluded and deluding victims 
Zelica is liis chief favorite, and 
tlie priestess of his miserable im- 
posture. She had known a holier 
love. A brave and virtuous youth 
had plighted his vows w’ith her’s, 
and had left her only to seek glory 
in battle. A false report of his 
deatli disordered her brain, and in 
this condition she yielded to the 
representations of Mokanna, and 
the fond but unaccountable hope 
that by thus disgracing her Jove 
for Agim on earth, slic should 
gain a title to enjoy it in heaven. 
In the meantime her lover returns, 
catches the enthusiasm for the 
cause of the prophet, and becomes 
one of his votaries. The poem 
opens with the pomp and cere- 
mony of his introduction to the 
faith which he had thus recently 
embraced. To fix tin’s young and 
ardent proselyte, who had joined 
his banners from a generous though 
mistaken belief that his cause was 
that of virtue, Mokanna adopts the 
singularly perverse course of try- 
ing to seduce him into vice by ail 
the fascinations of his Haram. To 
accomplish this design, lie sends 
for Z. lica to liis retired bower, 
.where slic overhears him scoffing 
at his wretched dupes, and abus- 
ing alike virtue and his species. 
At this dreadful disclosure all her 
hopes and delusions vanish, and 
the refuges to aid in the seduction 
o/'her former lover. The scheme, 


however, proceeds -- and Mr. 
Moore introduces us to the Ilarani, 
with its exquisite music, its tender 
moon-light, and ail its seductive 
graces. Here tlie poet is at home. 
The song, the dance, tlie breathing 
odours, and the lovely inhabitants 
of those splendid abodes, arc de- 
scribed with great lightness and 
elegance. But one touch of ge- 
nuine nature is worth all these 
meretricious blandishments; and 
we, therefore, prefer the following 
piissage, in which the miserable and 
secluded victims of the prophet 
are described as retaining tlicir 
aft’ection for their innocent homes, 
and tlie pure associations connect- 
ed with them. It affects us more 
pleasingly than any other pas^:agc 
in this tale : 

All is ill motion; lill^^^ mid pinnies and 
pcaila 

Are shining every wlierc : — some younger 
gii Is 

Are gone by moon-liglit lo llio garden 
beds. 

To gntliiT fresh, cool chaplets for their 
heads ; 

(Jay creulnresl sweet though mournful 
M islo see 

I low each prefers a garland from that 
tree 

Which brings to mmd her cliildliood’s in- 
iiurent day, 

And the dear fteid.s, and friendships far 
away. 

1'he maid ol India, blest again to bold 
III lier full hq) the Cbampac’s leaves of 
gold, 

HiiiilvS of the time when by the Ganges' 
ficwd 

Her little play-mates scatter’d many a bud 
llpon her long black hair, with glossy 
gleniii 

.Tiistdripping from tin* consecrated stream ; 
While the young Arab, haunted by tho 
smell 

Gf her own moimtaiu flowers, as by a 
spell, — 

The sweet KIcaya, and that courteous tree 
Which hows to all vvho seek its canopy — 
Secs call’d up round her by those magic 
scents. 

The well, the caaiels, and her father*! 
tents ; 
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Siglts for the home she left with little pain 
Anil wishes e'en its sorrows back again." 

P. 50-53. 

All the arts of luxury are ex- 
hausted on the young convert in 
rain. At last Zelica appears, and 
in a speech rather passionate than 
poetical, discloses her guilt to her 
astonished lover. Horror-Struck 
as he is at the narrative, he still 
invites her to fly with him. She 
consents — when a voice reminds 
her of the terril)le oath, by wliich, 
in a charnel house, she had bound 
herself body and soul to the im- 
postor — and she darts away in de- 
spair. We arc next introduced to 
a new scene. 'I'hc Caliph leads 
his troops to revenge the blasphe- 
mies of iMokanna ; — a general bat- 
tle ensues, in wliich the Caliph's 
followers gain a complete vic- 
tory, chiefl}^ through the valour 
of Azim, panting for vengeance on 
the foul destroyer of his hopes. 
The prophet, undaunted though 
in ruin, retires to Neksaheb w’ith 
the remnant of his followers, who, 
through the influence of a strong 
infatuation, still continue faithful to 
his cause. Pursued and defeated, 
pressed by a victorious army witli- 
out and famine within, he harangues 
his little band, invites them to a 
feast, and promises to disclose 
for their encouragement the glit- 
tering sphmdours of that face which 
liad hitherto been hidden from 
them. He serves up poison in 
their wine, feasts his eyes on their 
last pangs, and to complete their 
wretchedness lifts his veil while 
they are expiring and exhibits his 
miiimed and monstrous features. 
This done, he sends for Zelica and 
administers to her a similar potion. 
His work on earth now happily 
over, he leaps into a caldron of 
burning drugs and “ one hold 
plague commences deUy." Poor 
Zelica, still alive, but anxious to 
shorten her miserable days, seizes 
the siver veil, pushes to meet the 
Caliplfs troops and falls on Azim*s 
spear. He lingers on to old age, 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 23. 


daily visiting her tomb, and fmalJy 
rests beside her. 

Wc confess tlie wliolc texture 
of this composition is very un- 
pleasing to our taste. The min- 
gled picture of insanity and guilt 
is repulsive in tlie extreme, 'f he 
exhibition of madness, except w hen 
it throws into confusion mighty in- 
tellectual powxT, is gunerally irk- 
some ; and a heroine who is dera?ig- 
ed from the beginning to the end of 
a piece is, we believe, almost with- 
out example. We can hardly con- 
ceive a more loatiisoriie intiige thau 
that whicli Is cm[>lo 3 ed to excuse 
her wretched delusion — that her 
love for Azim “ tarnd to foul /ires 
to light her unto sin,'* Nor lui«e 
we more toleration for the veiled 
Prophet.’* He is not even a poeii- 
cal character. He is not redeemed 
from imiuinglod aversion either by 
intellectual power, or by a mys- 
terious alliance with the spiritual 
world. He is u mere ambitious 
and lustful trickster, blaspheming 
God and deriding man, cruel with- 
out motive, aspiri)ig without gran- 
deur, and poiscssts neither power 
to seduce, nor cluirm to allure, ex- 
cept by virtue of his silver veil. 
Ilis taking Zelica with him in his 
flight, purely to complete the dam- 
nation of her soul, and his shocking 
insults to his followers when dying 
by his poisons, are not SUanic, 
Happily we have no tenu to de- 
scribe them. We are very sorry 
Mr. Moore has attempted tliis de- 
scription of writing — but wc are 
not sorry that he has failed of suc- 
cess. VVe do not admire the mon- 
sters w'hich some are so fond of 
meeting in poetry — the anomalies 
rather than the specimens oi' human 
nature — and we do not, therefore, 
regret that a bard so gifted as our 
author, should have proved him.self 
incapable of adding to the attrac- 
tions wdiich the gloomy stile seems 
to possess. We have y supped full 
of horrors.’* . tp' 

The second poem, c/ititled Pa- 
VOL. IV. 3 0 
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radise and tlic Peri” is happily of 
a very different cast. Here Mr. 
Moore is himself again. A Peri 
—one of those spirits who had 
been excluded from Paradise — is 
represented as sitting at the gate, 
longing to be re-admitted ; and is 
there consoled by an angel with 
the information, that she may 
yet be pardoned on bringing thi- 
ther “ the gift that is most dear 
to heaven.’* In search of this, she 
first proceeds to India, whore the 
lovely plains were rendered deso- 
late by the bands of an invadi?r, 
and sees a high-minded and virtu- 
ous youth fall in the cause of his 
afflicted country. She takes the 
last drop of blood which his heart 
sheds, and bears it to Eden as the 
most precious of earthly gifts. But 
the boon must be holier yet. She 
hastens to Egypt now laid w^astc 
by the plague and seeks amidst 
its deserted scenes for the prize 
which is to be her passport 
through the celestial pte. The 
following description of this de- 
licious region, now the abode of 
death, is, we think, exceedingly 
beautiful. 

T was a fair scene— a land more bright 
Kever did moiial eye behold ! 

Who could have thought^ that saw this 
night 

Those valleys and their fruits of gold 
tasking ill heaven’s screncst light; — 
Tliose groups of lovely date-trees bending 
Languidly their Icaf-erownM beads, 
like youthful maids when sleep descend- 

iijg 

Warns them to their .silken beds 
Those virgin lillics all the night 

Batliiug their beauties in the lake, 
That they may rise more fresh and bright 
V/hen their beloved sun’s awake ; 
These ruin’d shrines ^nd towers tb^t 
seem 

The relics of a splendid dream ; 

Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Nought but the lapwing's cry is heard, 
Nought seen but (when tbu shadows flit- 
^*“8 a 

Fast from the mopo, unslieath its gleam) 
Some purplQ-wiii^ {fultana slttip^ 


l^pon a column motionless 
And glittering, like an idol bird !— 

Who could have thought, iliat there, ev’n 
there, 

Amid those sceiic.s so still and fair, 

The demon of the plague had cast 
From his liot wing a deadlier blast. 

More mortal far than ever came 
From the ml deserts’ sands oi flame 
So quick, that every Jiving thing 
Of human shape, toucljed by his wing, 
Like plants, wliere tlicLiinoon hath past. 
At once falls black and withering. 

F\ 141-M3. 

In this laud of desolation, the 
spirit secs beneath an orange grove 
a generous and noble youth, who 
had stolen thither to die. No 
kind and tender farewell of mourn- 
ing friends cheered liis dying 
hours. Here, however, a minis- 
tering angel— but, let Mr Moore 
tell the rest, for he alone is able 
to do it justice ; 

But see,— who yonder come.*! by stealth, 
This melancholy bower to .*!eok, 

Like a young envoy, sent by health, 
With lusy gifts upon her cliei'k ? 

*Tis she — far off, through moonlight 
dim, 

He knew his own betrothed bride, 
rShe, who would lalher die with him, 
Than live to gain the world beside!— 
Her arms are round her lover now, 

His livid dieek to hers .vhe presses. 
And dip.*!, to bind his biiruiiig brow. 

In tlie cool lake her loosen'd tresses. 

Ah ! once, how little did he think 
An hour should come, when he should 
shrink 

With horror from that dear embrace, 
Those gentle arm.s, that were to liiin 
Holy as is the cradling pltice 
Of Eden’s infant cberubiin ! 

And now he yields— now turns away*. 
Shuddering as if the venom lay 
All in those proffer’d lips alone— 

Ttmse lips that, then so fearless grown. 
Never, until that instant came 
Near his uiiask'd or without shame. 

Oh ! let me only breathe the air, 

“ The blessed air, that’s breath'd by 
“ thee, 

** And whether on its wings it bear— 

“ Healing or death^ 'tis sweet to mo I 
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There ; :lrink my tears, wliile yet they 
“ fall,- 

'** Would tlial Illy bosom’s blood were 
“ ha’m, 

And well thou kiiow’st, I’d shed it all, 
“ To j,Mve thy brow one minute’s calm. 
** Nay, turn not from me that dear face— 
Am I not thine— thy own lov’d 
“ bride — 

I’lie one, the chosen one, whose place 
In life or death is by thy side? 

** Think'st thou that she, whose only 
“ liuht. 

In tills dim world, from thee hath 
“ shone. 

Could bear tlic long, the cheerless night 
“ ’I’hat must be hei 's, when thou art 

“ .giMie ? 

“ That 1 can live, and let thee go. 

Who art my life itself — No, no — 

“ When the stem die.s, the leaf that grew 
“ Out ol its he.irt must perish too 1 
“ Then tiitn to me, niy own love, turn, 
" Before, like thee, I fade and burn ; 
Cling to these yet cold lips and share 
The last pure life that rmger.s there ! ” 
She fails— .vl)e sinks— as dies the lamp 
In charnel airs, or civern damp, 

So quickly do his haleiiil .vighs 
tiueucli all the swed light of her eyes I 
One sti uggle — and hi> pain is pfist — 

Her lo\er is no loimer H\ing I 
One kis.H the maiden gives, one last, 

Long Uiss, which slie expires in giv- 
ing ! ” V, 146—148. 

This is, wc think, the true pa- 
thetic. It does not lacerate, but 
console tlie heart. It leaves it the 
genial ideas of pure and tender 
affection, and of the self-devotion 
of a sweet and all-powerful love 
to dwell on. How preferable is it 
to a gloomy tale of crime, mad- 
ness, and despair ! The Peri bad 
a right to expect success when she 
bore the last kiss of this fatal love 
to heaven. But still she fails. At 
last, she brings the first tear of a 
haughty spirit melted into peni- 
tence by the prayer of a child, and 
obtains her wish. The crystal 
bar is moved, and she enters 
Paradise. We do not quite agree 
with the decision on the relative 
value of the gifts but the whole 


is. very elegantly and gracefully 
told. * 

The “ fire-worshippers” is in a 
mpre ambitious style It cele- 
brates the last struggle of the 
Ghebers, or Persians of the old 
religion, against their Arabian 
conquerors. The scene is laid near 
the Persian Gulph, where a cruel 
and intolerant Emir was striving 
to repress the feeble efforts of 
expiring liberty. But he had a 
daughter, beaulilul beyond all 
earthly beauty, — w lo had been 
seen by liafed the chief of the 
remaining Gliebcrs in a visit made 
to her lofty bower, for purposes 
of vengeance, and who liad in- 
spired him with a passion as deep 
as it was hopeless. She returneil 
his love without knowing, ahno.st 
without desiring to know, his clm- 
racter. The poem opens wa’tli a 
view of the heroine in her cham- 
ber, in a sweet and silent evening, 
awaiting the arrival of her un- 
known lover. With more than 
human strengtli, lie scales the ap- 
parently inaccessible heighth, and 
enters the bow^r of his mistress. 
He is pale, dejected, and despair- 
ing. To her importunate inqui- 
ries, he replies tiiat his doom is 
fixed, that he must meet her no 
more— that he is one of the race 
her father persecutes— that an 
insurmountable barrier is for ever 
between them — and hurries him- 
self away. He has drawn toge- 
ther a leUr uncompierable spirits, 
resolved to die with him, the last 
martyrs to the rtiligion and the 
liberties of their lathers. The 
place of retreat which these des- 
perate champions still retained is 
thus pow^erfiilly described. 

There stoofl— but one short league away 
]"rom old llarmozi'ii’s sail 17 bay— 

A rocky mounUiiii, o’er the sea 
Of Oman beetling awTully. 

A last and solitary link 
Of those stupeiidou.s chains that reach 
From the broad Caspian’s reedy brink 
Down winding to the green sea beach. 

3 0 2 
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Around its baac tbf bare rocks stood} 
Likt^ naked giants, in tlie flood. 

As if to guiuvt tlie guTpli across; 

While, 6n its ptak, that brav'd the sky 
A rHiiA'd temjple Hwer'rt so liigh 
Tliat oft riie sleepinj!: albatross 
5lmk the wild mins with lier wing, 

And her cloud-rock'd slumhering 
Siai'ted->to find man's dwelling there 
hi her o^^tt silent fi/dds of air ! 
hijncatb, terrific caverns giwe. 

Daik wclroHie to e.ieli sioirny wave 
'llut (la-shM, like midnight revellers in 
And, swell tliC strange inyticrious din 
At times, fhrougliowt those caverns 
roll’d,— 

And s\inh the fearful wonders told 
Oi’ lestless spirits inipi bon’d ilicre, 

"rinit Ixdd were Moslem, wlio would dare, 
At twilight hour to steer his skiiT 
hem ath the Ghebirs’ hmely clilf. 
i 111 the land side, those towers sublime 
That seem’d above the grasp of time, 
’Weie sever'd from ilie luiiuts of nun 
By a wide, deep, and wizard glen, . 

>10 fathomless, so full of glomii, 

No eye could pierce the void between ; 

It .'seemM ii place where Cholcs might 
come 

With their foul haiupiets from the tomb 
And in its caverns feed unseen. 

Like distant thunder, from below, 

'I’he sound of many torrents came j 
Too deep for eye or ear to kiio'v 
Tf t’were the sea's imprisoird flow, 

('r floods of evcr-restlcss flame. 

For each laviiio, each rocky spire 
Oi that vast mountain stood on fire ; 

And tliongh for ever past the days, 

V/heti God was worshipped in the blaze 
’I'll at from its lofty altar shone, 

Though fled the priests, the votHri(‘s gone, 
Still did the mighty flame burn on 
Through chance and change, through good 
and ill, 

liike its own God’s cteinal will, 

Beep, cowtant, bright, unsearchable. 

P. 208-210. 

To tills wild and romantic spot 
Ilafcd had retired with his little 
hand, after the dispersion of the 
arniit’s and the profanajtioii of the 
shrines of bis country. Here, de- 
tenu ined to die, they resolve at 
least to signalize their fall by some 
act of vengeance oo their oppres- 
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sors. Their leader suppresses the 
softer emotions of his love for the 
beautiful Muhammadan lady, whicli 
are utterly inconsistent* with a re- 
solution to embrace the tomb, and 
waiting only for tho moment of 
sacrifice, in the mean time, a 
wretch, recreant to their sacred 
cause, betrays them to Hilda’s 
father, by discovering the secret 
passage to their gloomy asylum. 
That furious chief, in the fulness 
of his horrid joy, informs his 
daughter that his enemies arc in 
his power, and that the same 
evening will be their last. Sup- 
posing her emotion on receiving 
this intelligence to arise from the 
abhorrence of her delicate nature^ 
to scenes of carnage, he orders a 
vessel to be prepared to convey* 
her back to her Arabian home. 
But, the thonghts of returning to 
this abode of her youthful joys, 
have no longer channs for her. 
While she revolves the impending 
fate of him for whom alone she 
desires to live, a storm arises, her 
bark is driven against a vessel of 
the Ghebers by whom she is taken 
prisoner, and carried to the me- 
lancholy fortress. There she finds 
in the person of llafed, the dread- 
ed chief, whose name used to sink 
on her heart like a withering spell, 
Iier glorious and tender lover. 
She passionately informs him of 
his danger, and intreats him to 
fly with her before the fatal shade.? 
of evening shall mark his doom. 
But love hM no power to move 
him. He is fated to die— devoted 
to the tomb. He tears himself 
from her, and provides for her 
safety by sending her in a litter 
to the beach. This duty past, he 
calmly gives orders for the night 
and cheerfully awaits his destiny. 
The darkness comes on— the Mu- 
hammadan army is led through the 
pass— and met by a most vigorous 
and unexpected resistance. The 
little band of heroes die victorious 
till their ehkf is left almost alone 
among the bodies of bis fo(lowerek 
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He readies tlie inmost slirinc with 
a single follower who dies on 
loudiing it; and as he prepares 
to mount the pile himself, he sinks 
oa it and expires. The flames 
iramedialely rise over tlic martyred 
hero. Hilda sees them— knows 
too well the presage— shrieks and 
hastens to join her lover in the 
grave. The poem then roneJndes 
w’ith .some elegant .stanzas in 
which a Peri from beneath the 
ocean bewails their untimely de- 
struction. 

This tale, though not, like the 
fast, in the best manner of tlie 
author, is far preferable to the 
Veiled Prophet.” The subject, 
the last struggle of a brave and 
devoted race against successful ly- 
ranii}", i.s highly interesting, and 
the scpuery in wliicli the battle is 
fougiit, V, ild and pietur(‘squc. 
There is something poi‘tical too in 
the certainty with which Hafed 
and his followers anticipate their 
doom, w])ile the hand of late is 
over them.” They act witli a so- 
lemn resignation like victims dedi- 
cated for some higli siicritice. Ihil 
considei'ing the lengtii and preten- 
sions of the story, there is very lit- 
tle incident, ^Ir. Moore does not 
succeed in tlie description of bat- 
tles and carnage, so well as in 
pictures to which delicac 3 »^ and 
grace are essential. There is no- 
thing at all, in this tragical sloiy, 
in the least comparable with the 
battle in Mt^rniion. But, in the 
description of those scenes which 
peculiarly suit our author s powers, 
he is totally without a rival. 

Happily the foiirrh and last 
poem, has for its subject a theme 
exactly suited to his genius. It 
is .-simply a narrative of the recon- 
ciliation of Selirn, the king of 
Bucharia, and his lavorite Sultana, 
after a lovers’ quarrel — which, 
luckily for Mr. Moore, takes place 
in the vale of Cashuiir, and at 
** The Feast of Roses.'’ We ex- 
tract the following description of 
the heroine, not because it is the 
iK’fil passage of the piece, but a.-5 


exemplifying very strikingly, the 
characteristic merits and defects 
of the author’s peculiar style. 

Tliciv's a beauty for ci'cr uncKanj^iujly 
hi 

Like the loiijr sunny lapse of a sunii 2 icr 
<lay’s 

Shuild^ on, shiuiii.i; on, by tio bliatlour 
made, tender, 

Till lo^e tails asleep in its sameness of 
splendor. 

This M'rt.9 not tlie beauty— oli! nothing 
like this, 

'riiat to young Nourmaiial gave such 
niag'p of bli.ss; 

Rut that lovdincsp, ever in motion, that 
plays 

Like the* lightupon Autumn’ssoft shadowy 
day.'*, 

Now hfie and now there, giving warmth 
as it flies 

From the lips to the ehcek, from the cheek 
t(» the eyes. 

Now swilling ill mist, ami now breaking 
ill i;leains, 

Like the glimpses a saint hath of hcavea 
ill his dreams ! 

When peofuve, it .siemM as if that \cry 
fit ace, 

That diarm of all otlirrs, was hoi a with 
her face ; 

And wlieo angry,— for e’en in the tran- 
<|MilU'st clime'J, 

Light bier/cs will lufllc the dowers somc- 
I lines — 

'J'fie. jdjort, passing anger, b-.it ieciaed lo 
awaKta 

New li\e Ilower^', that aresweet- 

e\.l w’.K II ‘is; ken. 

If tcinleiiiess touch’d her, tlie flask of 
her (•} e 

At cnee look a daikcr, a he.irenllcr dye. 
From the flcpili of \viso.se shadow, like 
holy re VC alines 

From iniicimost shiine.s, came the light 
of her feelings ! 

Then her ruin h— oh ’twas simrtive at 
c\er look wing 

From the heart with a burst likeiho wild- 
bird in .spring, — 

lIlumMby a wit that wfjuld f.rrlnatesTnif*, 
Yet [ila}ful as rcris just ion's’ ! from i:.' Jr 
cages. 

While Iier laugh full of life, without r.iij 
eoutroi 

But the sv.cet one of g -acefelntss, nwg 
fsoi.T her ior.l • 
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iftiid where most it sparulcd, no glance 
coiilf’ <liscov«M-, 

In llj», chn'K. or eyes, for she bnL,'liten’(l 
all ov('r, — 

Like imy laii hike tluii the hiceze is upon, 
When it lof.iks -into <liini)le?> and lan^IiH 
in f e s.iii.” p. 302 — 3. 

Therii nr st veral beautiful songs 
scaltercd through the work, wor- 
thy of till* author of the Irish inc- 
lodics. We rather prefer the fol- 
lowing which is one of the incon- 
gruous oriuirnents of the “ Veiled 
Prophet.” 

“ Tbei e's :i 1)0’.\ cr of ro.sei* l)y liendenieer's 
stream, 

And t Ilf iiiL'liiimriile sings lound it all 
the day loim ; 

In the time ofiuy cljildhootl ’twas like a 
sweet dream, 

To alt in the rO'e'-, and hear the hird’.s 
somr. 

That hewarand it's nm.vic I never Inreet, 

ilutolt wlicn alone, in the bloom of 
the \e.ir, 

I think— i'l the n^^hlingalc singing theie 
\ et } 

Arc the lo.ses still bright hy the calm 
Bemlemeer ? 

No: the loses soon wither’d that hung 
o’er the wave, 

Bat some hlossoins were gather'd, while 
ii ohly they shone, 

And a dew wasdl-slill’d from their flowers 
that gave 

All the friigranre of summer, when 
siiniiiicr was gone. 

Thus memory draws from delight e’er it 
(lies, 

Ail c.ss('nee that breathes from it many 
a year ; 

TI.cn bright to my soul, as ’twas then to 
my eyes, 

Is that bower on the bank.s of the calm 
Bendemecr ! 1*. ML 

Our readers will probably by this 
time, be ready to agree wdth us, 
tbiit Mr. Moore, however beauti- 
ful they must think many of his 
descriptions, has not produced an 
oriental tale, llis more serious 
and ambitious efforts, are altoge- 
ther of too heavy and tragical a 
kind. Kvery thing is brought 
about in the ordinary way by mere 
natural agency. I’here is no ma- 


chinery, no fairies, nor gemi, not 
magical arts^ — wliicb, in the finest 
tales of the East, almost suspend 
our breath with wonder. We are 
not conducted over an enchanted 
land. And in the lighter and more 
graceful pieces, where many o^ 
the images truly breathe of Ara* 
bia, the variety of scene, ever 
splendid, and ever changing, is al- 
together wanting. They contain 
no adventures and excite no inte- 
rest. The work is altogether in 
extremes. We are cither thrilled 
with accummulated horrors, or 
surfeited with flowers, perfume?, 
and moonlight. How different 
from those delightful narratives in 
which an infinitely varied and mar- 
vellous creation rose before us in 
all “ the freshness and the glory 
of a dream !'* 

There is nothing in this work, 
to alter in the least the opinion we 
had formed of Mr. Moore from his 
former writings All he has done 
in his own style is exquisite ; — ^but 
this feast of roses” is rather too 
much protracted. He is the most 
bannoiiious of modern poets. In- 
deed, wc think we may even assign 
to him the higli merit of having 
tuned our language to melody of 
which it had not before appeared 
capable. His lyrical productions 
arc therefore his best. They are 
perfect in their kind; often con- 
ceived w'ith great felicity, and 
finMicd with Horatian elegance. 
The images seem to run on to mu- 
sic, luxuriating, as if enamoured 
of their own sweetness. In the 
“ Veiled Prophet” there appeared 
to us some effort to render verses 
in the talc occasionally less har- 
monious ; — but we might he mis- 
taken the words of Mercury 
are harsh after the songs of 
Apollo.” 

Mr. Moore has been esteemed 
the poet of love but, we think, 
without meriting so high a praise. 
His ideas of the passion, mough 
evidently purified, are still for the 

* Bqt agrees in having no allegory and no i&o. 
rail— t’d. 
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Xnost part sensual, Wc do not 
mean by tliis term to injply, that 
they are of an immoral cast 
—but that to the higher and more 
intellectual qualities of the affec- 
tion he is yet a stranger. lie 
seems to know little of its sweet an- 
ticipations, its unearthly thoughts, 
its strange and wayward misgiv- 
ings, and its rich associations 
brought afar. He does not enter 
into those holy imaginings which 
it brings with it from the heaven 
from whence it springs ; nor docs 
he describe the effects of those 
gentle influences by w'hich it niel- 
loNVs and refreshes the soul. His 
heroines arc “ best distinguished 
by dark, brown or fair.” All their 
beauties are set before us in the 
most glowing colours— but where 
is mind the living fountain of the 
beautiful ? w here the soul which 
should inhabit these graceful tene- 
ments? Tl^c truth is, that poets 
who arc chiefly amatory, leani to 
dwell so much on the delights of 
love, that they are often seduced 
to forgot its nobler relations, riic 
subject, to be justly treated, should 
I’ather be touched than dwelt on. 
For ourselves, w^e should term 
Mr. Moore the poet of social life. 
His best effusions are the overflow- 
ings of a cordial and happy spirit, 
pleased with itself, and desirous of 
imparting to all its exuberant joy. 
They have a gay and festive air. 
There is a luxurious feeling of 
pleasure even in his very sorrows. 

Wc had marked a few minor de- 
fects in style — but have not room 
to notice them. The most conspi' 
cuous, is the mingling together vi- 
sionary with substantial images, as 
though they belonged to the same 
class ; thus dreams and flowers are 
represented in the same line, as 
Jading’-'-tx term which evidently 
conveys very different ideas when 
referred to each distinctly There 
arc occasional imitations, in the 
first tale, of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s ver- 
sification, which does not accord 
well wdth the uniform harmony of 
Mr. Moore’s own style. These, 
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however, are triflin^ blemishes. 
On the whole, the author must 
still content himM-ll'wuth l)eing es- 
teemed the most eleg.Mit poet of 
his age, without an iuj)ti!ig to 
become the most grand, the most 
striking, or the most terrific. 

Sir Thomas Stamford RnJJlcs' His* 
iory of Java, 

( i 'on t i n net I f) nni finu;.' ;) 7 ‘ij . 

Touch rxci the skill and inge- 
nuity of tlie .lavaus in the manual 
arts, w'c shall proeeeil to olfer 
some extracts and remarks, post- 
poning to a future page a norice of 
their earlier exct lleiico in archi- 
tecture We shall first take a view 
of the state of agriculture in Java. 

Tlk’ i'.ljunl of is u I'n-at u^rinil- 
linnl country. Jii it> rulhvuiron tlic in- 
li.iliitiuitx) c.M’i't tlifii chief aiul 

iH produce ilu‘\ rely, not only tor 
their .^iibsihiciicc, bui the* lew anicle.s of 
(oiTii>n hiNuiy or converiiciicc which llit'v 
puirli.tM*. 'I’hi; .l.iv.uis iiic ii u.ilioii oi 
iiu^baudtiuu), and cxhihil that simple 
.sUiicluic of society iiicidont to .such a 
.sliige ol its pnurio'. 'I'o the crop flic 
incclianic looks imnicdian ly for his \va{{c.s, 
tin; sohlici lor his pay, tiic in.i};islr.\ie for 
his salaiy, tlie piic.st h»r Ins stipv^nd, 
and (he j’o\( iiJincul lor it.s liihuic. 'flu 
wtalrliof a pioviucc or \lllai;c is iiiea- 
.snicd hy t lie c\ tent am! futility ot its land. 
Its liu ililics for rice inii^alioii, and Ihr 
nuiiihcr til its ImiII.iIu< s. 

It appears from ofliclal docu- 
ments, not liable to much error, 
that such are the agricultural ha- 
bits of the Javans, sometimes not 
more than one-tenth of them are 
engaged in any other branch of 
industry This appears to us a 
proportion unknown in any other 
island. 'J'ho proportions of house- 
holders, who are cultivators, to the 
rest of the inhabitants of diflerent 
districts, is given at p. J07. In 
this there are, of coarse, con- 
siderable variations : 

but it riircly huppi us ili'if the peoph- 
eniploycd in trade, in ii)<inulactur(.«!, in 
lmndiciMfti<, ur oilier iivocation.*^, amount 
to a half of thoi^e ciiuai>ed in a^MicuKurc. 
or a tliird of the whole populatlpi/. The 
piopoitioi), on an au'UijjC, uijy be staled 
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a« three and a hiiU’, or four to one. In 
Eiu^land, it is well known, the ralio is 
reversed, it« agi icultnral ]M)jmlulioii be- 
ing to its general poinilatioii as one to 
tlirce, Of two and a half. 

Tlic t'oil of Java, though in nic’:»iy ptift.'. 
murli neglected, i» reniarkahio tor the 
alnindanee and tarieiyof its productions. 
Willi very little rate or exeiiinn, on the 
part ot the rnliiviitor, it yields all that 
the wanisof the i>l'nMl demand, and is 
capable of .supplsiiig resourres far above 
any Ihim; that the indolence or ignoi -iucc 
of the iK.’ople, either oppressed tindi r the 
despotism of their own aove.”eiuus, vt 
harassed by llie rapacity of stnui^ r.s, 
have yet |)einiiited them tO('»ij(»y. l/Vine 
under a tropind sun, it produces, as bc- 
frire observed, all ibe fruits of a tropic.d 
climate ; while, in many distiiels, its 
mountains and emineuces make up tor 
the dilJcrence of l.ititnde, and give it, 
though only a lew degrees from the line, 
all the advantages of teinjiorate regions. 
iSiiel I is the fertility of the soil, that, in 
some places, after yii ldiiig two, and 
aoinctimes tlii-ee eiops in the jear, it is 
not necessary even to change the tnlture. 
Water, wliieii is so much wanted, and 
which is seldom fouml in requisite abun- 
d.mce ill tropical regions, here flows uj 
the greau st jilenty. 

Over far tlie greater part, seven eighths 
of the island, the .^uil is c ither neidected 
or bmllj eidtivaU’d, and the popnl.itiou 
ucanfy. It is by the prmlure of iheie- 
mainiiig eiuhlli that tlie whole of the na- 
tion is siippoited ; and it is prohable, tliat 
if it were :.il under eullivalion, no area 
of land or the jjiine extent, in any other 
<in:'rt« r of the globe, could exceed it, 
tUher in quantity, variety, or value of 
it', vegelabie pi odin lions. 

‘lice is the I'liiiciprd iood of all classes 
fll the peifjile, and the great .staple of 
tlicir Of thij necessary ai- 

l.elc, it is cmIcu! iteil that a labourer cmi, 
rn ordin.iiy c.reune lances, earn from four 
cr live I .uis a day ; and a kati being 
cipiivalent to one pound and a quarter 
aiuirdupoise, is rcckoiu'd sullicient al- 
lowance for the snbsiMeneeof an adult 
in these regions. The labour of i lie wo- 
men is estimated almost as highly as that 
of the men, and thn.s a married couple 
can maintain eight or ten per.M)ii.s ; and, 
as a family seldom exceeds half that 
Lumber, they h:i\e commonly half tlieir 
earnings applicable for the pnrcliase of 
little comforts, for implemcnt.s of agri- 
culture, lor clothing and lodging. The 
two lafe^t ai tides cannot be extensive in a 
fonntry where the children generally go 
naked, and where the simplest .strueture 
po.ssibic is sullicient to aflbrd tho requisite 
protection against the elements. 

In common years, and at au average of 


tile whole Island, a kati of ricc may be 
sold to the coDMitner, after allowing a 
snfUcient profit to the retail merchant^ 
for iniicli less than a penny. The farm- 
ing stork of the rnilivator is as limited as 
his wants aie levy, and his cottage in- 
arlirtcial : it ii>uuily cousisis of a pair©/ 
bidtld(x‘i or oxen, and a few rude iui* 
plenients of husbandry. With the ex- 
GCidion of poultry, no kind of live stock 
is itared exclusively either for the butcher 
or dairy. The luilhilo and ox arc used 
for ploughing ; the former is a strong 
tractable animal, ciipableof long imdcoii- 
tiimcd cxertiiMj, hut it caniioi bear the 
mid-day sun ; it is shy of l'lurujK‘im.i, but 
submits to he managed by the smallest 
child of the family in wliicli it is dn- 
mcsticatcd.* 'J lie buflldo is either black 
w white ; I lie black i.s lai ger and gene- 
rally considered superior ; in the Sund.^, 
or w^estern and moutitainoiw distnci.% 
nine out of ten are while; no essential 
difli renee in the breed has been discover- 
ed to be connected with this vernark.ablo 
distinction of colour. Cows me chiefly 
ciiijdoyed in husbandry, and .ue jnii tifu- 
larJy useful to the pooier class ; the wild 
bleed, termed hiuili'nc;^ is found prin- 
cipally in the fori’^ts oi Pasnrnaii and in 
Jlali. A riMiiarkable change lakes place 
in the apfiearance of this animal after 
cactiatioii; the colour in a few months 
jinaruihly becoming red. The dt'gener.ilc 
domf•^tic cows are somefinics diiveu iiiiu 
the toic.^ts to couple willi the wild hant^ 
eufi, for the .sake of improving the breed. 
A single pair of oxen, or biillalocs, is 
found fttiflK'ient ba- tlic yoke both of the 
plough and harrow ; and these form by 
far the most expensive part of tlie cul- 
tivator’s atoek, The pi ice of a draught 
ox vaiies from eight to sixieen rupees, ov 
from twenty to forty shillings Kiiglisli, 
and a cow may be pm chased foi about the 
.'■ame pi ice. A plough of the simplest 
construction, a harrow, or rather rake, 
and .''oiiKtime.s a roller, with a iioe, wliidt 
answers the purpose of a .'■paJe, an iui- 
pieuieut that serves as a knife or smalt 
lialcliet, and out* of a peculiar .sort used 
by reaper.**, are all the iniplemenl.s of 
busbaiidry, and tiie total cost of the wliola 
does not exceed three or four rupees, or 
from seven to ten shillings.-— Pp. 100 - 113 . 

A plate of agricultural imple- 
ments is given, in which the 
garden plough” exhibits as wtII 
shaped a beam and Itandle as can 
be turned out of the hands of anjr 
of our workmen. The sock we 
are told is tipped with iron, some- 

• Thj' fear of Europeans and trucfAbiliiy wbN 
others, 18 strikingly the caNt* wiili iho Uoin('«tiC‘ 
butfdto IQ Driiish India. White iHilfalnes are no^ 
common, nor, qc believe, at all known there* 
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limes with cast iron. This seems 
lo be an improved Chinese plough; 
the cost of a good one seldom ex- 
ceeds a ruj)cc and a half, say four 
shillings ; a harrow about the same 
sum. The reaping instrument is 
of a peculiar shape. 

Till* reaper hoM.s it in a part ieiilar man- 
ner, and iMops off witli it eacli separalt* 
ear, aJong with a lew iin-hts of the straw'. 
This mode of reaping has 'of'cn iinine- 
inorially practised, and is universally fol- 
lowed. 

'J lio lands arc jdoiighed, Inrrowcd and 
w’ceded by the men, who alsoeoiiduct tlic 
whole ])iocvs.s of irrigation j but the la- 
bour of rr.inspbinting, reaping, and (where 
cattle are not iiM'd for the purptise) of 
transptirting the difleient crops fioiii the 
field to the village, or from the village to 
the market, devolves upon the women. — 
1M14. 

The imporlaut item of agri- 
culture enters largely into every 
thing Ctirmected with the popula- 
i at ion and prosperity of almost 
every nation ; and it occupies a 
corresponding portion of Sir T. 
Raffles’ work. Java, we find, is a 
corn exporting country, a term 
nearly equivalent to being a rich 
one. The Dutch were in the habit 
of transporting six or eight thou- 
sand tons of rice annually to their 
other settlements. Even at the 
low rate at which it sells, a re- 
venue of nearly half a million 
sterling has been estimated as the 
government portion of its annual 
produce. 

The reapers are uiiiforinly pahl by re- 
ceiving a ponioii of the ciop which they 
have leaped ; this varies in diffeient parts 
of the island, from the sixth n» the eighth 
part, depending on the almndauee, or 
.scarcity of liunds ; when the harvest is 
general through a district, ouo-liftli, or 
one-fourth is deinnuded by the reaper. 
Ill opposition to so exorbitant a claim, 
the influence of the great is sometimes 
exerted, and the labourer is obliged to be 
content witli a tenth or twelfth. F. 121. 

This, at its lowest estimate, 
seems an extremely high payment 
for merely reaping; but perhaps 
reaping may imply other parts of 
the process of harvesting. Making, 
however, every allowance, even 
for the tedious operation of cutting 
Asiatic Jounu —No. 23. 
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off every ear of grain separately ; 
an operation incredible, except on 
such authority ; it is a payment 
exceeding fourfold that of an 
English reaper. This too, where 
labour is vastly cheaper, and 
where, as we have above shewn, 
tlie reaping is done by women, 
where a very unconinion propor- 
tion of the population is employed 
in agriculture, and where but a 
small part only of the land is un-^ 
der tillage. There must, we 
think, he some error, or miscon*- 
coption on this point. 

The agricultural policy, such an 
the tenure of landed property; the 
rights of the proprietor and te- 
nant ; the proportion of produce 
paid as rent ; the size, distribu- 
tion, &c, of farms ; the causes that 
have obstructed agricultural de- 
mand ; important elements in the 
prosperity, or reverse of the 
people every where ; demand, and 
have received, due attention from 
the historian — vol.i. cli. 3— but arc 
beyond the n‘ach of the reviewer. 

The immediate head of a vil- 
lage collects the government share 
of the ])roduce of lands, reserving 
one-fiftli for his trouble, merely 
as the emolument of oHice. P. I t'S. 
This seems an enormous per cent- 
age. The lands thus superintend-^ 
ed by the heads of villages, as tlie 
agents of government, range in 
extent equal to from forty or fifty, 
or a hundred acres. These are 
divided among the inhabitants of 
his village, generally varying from 
about two ‘acres to half an acre 
each.” — Ib, No agricultural im- 
provements can be expected ; no 
capital can be accumulated, oi^ 
employed, under such a system. 

The laud alloiied to Cticb separate <‘ul- 
tivatorU maiin‘;c<l by bim^eU* < xclusivtly ; 
aud the practice of iabouriiii; in (’oninioii, 
which is usual ainonq ihe inb '.bitants of 
the same village on con riiicnial India, is 
here uiikuow'u. Kvery ofic, generally 
speaking, has bis own field, bis own 
plough, his own oxeu ; prepares his farm 
with his own b.aad, or the assistance of 
hU family at seed time, and r«*aps it by 
the same means at harvest. The land?; 
VoL. IV. 3 y 
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on Java are 5:0 minutely divided among 
the inhabitants of the villages, that each 
iecei\es just as much as can maintaiu his 
family and employ his individual industry. 
Pp. 146-7. 

In this place Sir T. Raffles* 
quotes a well known passage from 
one of our growling, metropolitan 
poets. With what view our author 
gives it, is not clear, further than 
not being a bad one. Others have 
quoted it for bad purposes. We 
have no objection to the passage, 
but the contrary, on the score of 
its poetical merit ; and will give it 
licre, requesting our readers to 
note its deficiency in historic 
truth, in every principle of sound 
political economy, and in every 
thing commendable, except as 
above admitted. 

A time there wap, ’tre England*^ griefs hr gan, 
Wlicn every rood of ground inaint unt'd Us man ; 
For liim light l.ihour spicad lici ulioleMime store, 
JiV'l gnVt* mIiiU life uqinrid. and gave no more; 
His be»l ronipaiMoup, iiiiiOc<'n<.c and health; 

And his bv'st riclKS, igiioiatue of wt.dlh.’* 

It was a remark of Dr. John- 
son, who, ever prone to lash poor 
Goldsmith in their social hours, 
would allow no one else to take 
a like liberty with his endless va- 
nity and folly ; that, with a pen 
in his hand, no man was more 
wise than Goldsmith ; without 
one, no man was less so.’’ Fully 
admitting the popular beauties of 
Goldsmith’s poetry, and the ge- 
neral agreeablcncss and utility of 
his writings and compilations, we 
could never accord with the learn- 
ed doctor’s dogma. 

We shall finish our notice of 
Javan agriculture with quoting the 
passage immediately following the 
poetry, and one remark thereon. 

But situated as the Javan peasantry 
are, there is but little inducement to in- 
vest capital in agriculture, and much la- 
bour must be unpi-ofitja)ly wasted ; as 
property is insecure, there can be no de- 
sire of accumulation ; as food is easily 
procured, there cun he no necessity for 
vigorous labour. There exists, as a cou- 
sequeucc of this state of nature and of 
the laws, few examples of great affluence 
or abject distress among the peasantry $ 
no rich men, and no common beggars. 

11 I 
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To this plpasing picture of man- 
ners and of men, is added a 
frightful catalogue of oppressions, 
and extortions, and vexations, 
heaped on the peasantry of Java, 
little in accordance with its po- 
etical hints ; but producing there, 
as elsewhere, their necessary, their 
invariable results ; iwz. poverty and 
misery; and their concomitant 
vices and crimes 

Chap. iv. of the first volume is 
on manufactures, handicrafts, ^c. 

In an enumeration of handi- 
crafts, amounting to thirty in 
number, and displaying a greater 
division of labour than we should 
at once have expected, w^e find a 
bookbinder, musical instrument- 
maker, diamond cutter, drafts- 
man, painter, and tooth-filer. 

A kind of uiubivlla bat, worn by ihe 
common people, and uuiMnsal in iho 
Siiudii diMricis, is also m.uiufactnred (in 
this iinninM’,) |)niici|>aliy from bamboo, 
dyed of various colours, which being 
shaped in Ihe form and ot the si/c of a 
large Wrisli-haiid basin, worn reversed, is 
reiideied imperious to the, v\et by one or 
more covei iiigs of varnisl).*— P. l6.'l-7. 

The sheep in India, as before 
observed, produce hair rather than 
wool, and it is rarely used for 
clothing. Java products no silk ; 
the chief material of Javan cloth- 
ing is therefore cotton. The pro- 
cess of separating the seeds from 
the wool is performed by passing 
it between two wooden cylinders,^ 
rolling ill different directions. 
“ This operation is very tedious, 
two days being necessary for one 
person to clean a kati, equivalent 
to a pound and a quarter English.” 

* An excellent hat of this description is worn 
by the fishermen of Malabar, and othtrh much 
exposed to ram, of the western shores of India. 
It is usually composed of a palm leaf, perhaps 
that of the cocoa-nut tree, and is not vArnislied. 
It ts in size generally between an umbrella and 
a ladv*a parasol ; about the shape of the latter, 
but not so deep in the concavity. In the centre 
is a receptacle for the head, like Ihe ciown of a 
bat, or like that part of our universiiy caps. 
TUe article is very light, and very eli.cient in 
resisting rain as well as sun ; covering, indeed, 
with a little address in the posttioii and move, 
ments of the head, nearly the whole person. 
Nor IS it liable to fall, nor, unless in very high 
wind, to be blowti off. Altogether it u, we 
think, tiie most sensible and useful protector of 
the head against yt cather that w« have erer seen. 
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Considering the immense amount 
of English capital employed in the 
various processes connected with 
cotton, we are surprised tlint ear- 
lier and more successful attempts 
have not been made to fabricate 
machinery for separating seeds and 
dirt from the wool. The quota- 
tion just made will serve to shew 
the labour of this operation on 
Java. 'I'he process is almost as 
tedious in other cotton-growing 
countries ; and we cannot imagine 
a more promising application of 
mechanical ingenuity than in the 
line hero ijidicaU'd. 

Di.iiiiiMi ! t and pc'isons skilled 

in t!ic k’JOukNl'ic nt prerions 

sloiM'-. . n. aU<» t<i lie found in the prin- 
cipal <Mp!Ml>. P. 17 1. 

We are not among those who 
have fancied that a great deal is to 
be learned from the Hindus, in 
the walks of theology, science, 
or iisefnl arts in general ; but we 
do think that some things, im- 
port nil to a certain degree, even 
jii handicrafts, and many things 
highly interesting in useful and 
polite llreratnre, are to be gather- 
ed fiom that very ancient and cu- 
rious race. Among the former, 
what more immediately occurs to 
us, is in the line of cutting gems 
and htones ; and in this we have 
no doubt but our lapidaries of the 
greatest skill in theory and prac- 
tice, are far behind the simple 
Ilindu. In Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Luknow, Surat, Hy- 
drabad, and many other cities of 
India, you may send for a sang- 
tarashy (though the name is Ma- 
homedan, the art is Hindii^, or 
stone-cutter y who comes with a 
little bag of tools and a wheel in 
his hand, and squats down in the 
corner of your room, where he 
will divide most skilfully and pro- 
htahly, and cut and polish rough 
diamonds, or any gems, came- 
lian, opal, and all sorts of stones, 
with very much less loss and ex- 
pense, with equal, if not superior 
skill, and with more expedition 


than any European artist, with all 
his science and machinery. In 
the other line, of literature, wo 
have considerable ex])ectancics in 
the walks of logic, grammar, and 

what some of our readers may 
not think of — the drama. In 
apologues and romance, their taste 
and invention are more known. 
In arithmetic, algebra, and perhaps 
in some higher branches of ma- 
thematics, we cannot teach them 
much. 

Of laic years, the ralne of tljenianii- 
facl 11 rint; industry of tliecoiintiy may be 
ill some dejrret* apprceialcd, from tlie as- 
sistance it lias afforded to Uie European 
government, when, in eoiisequcnce of (lie 
w.ir, tbe iinpoitation of Eiiro|>eaii cat tides 
had liecome insufficient lor the public ser- 
vice. Broad cloth not beiii^ procurable 
for the army, a kind of coarse cotton 
cloth was muniifacturcd hy the Javans, 
with which the wliole army was clothed. 
At Semar.iDfr were oNtablishcd the <»f 
these mannhictories, baviiiK seventy or 
eiuhfv looms each. One or iv\o of them 
made Colton lace, and supplied the army 
a.ccrits with epaulettes, shoulder-knots, 
tassels. &c. There were Iike\vi.se matiti- 
fjicliirers ot eoitoii stockinirs, tajie, fringes, 
tartridge-boxe.s sw Old-belts, saddles, bri- 
dle.s, ike, and, in short, every tiling that 
could he required f(;r the dress anil ac- 
coutrement" of both cavalry and infantry. 

Onrier European supenniendani>, were 
c.stabhshe(l saltpetre works, powder-milN, 
tonndeiies tor shells, shot, anvils, &e., 
aiifl miiniif.ictorus of swords and small 
arm." ; and, when it is added, that the 
French ^oM'i'iiment found means, within 
the re.sources of Java alone, to equip an 
aiiiiy of not less than fitieen rhoiisaiid 
etfeetive men, besides a nunieroiis militia 
in every di.strict, and that, with the ex- 
ception of a tewKiiropeansufieriiitendants 
in the more .seientilic w'orks, all the ar- 
ticles were n.amifaetuicd and supplied by 
the natives, it i." not necessary to adduce 
any tcutlier |iroof or the manufacturing 
abilii) of tliecouiiliy. F. 1«0. 

A large proportion of the po- 
pulation of the maritime districts 
on the north-east side of the island, 
is employed in fishing ; and so 
moderate arc the seasons, that 
except perhaps for a few days at 
the change of the monsoon, they 
are seldom interrupted by the 
weather. The modes of taking 
fish are more various than we re- 
3 P 2 
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collect in usage elsewhere ; and 
are well and amusingly described. 
Pearls arc fished, but they arc ge- 
nerally seed pearl, and of little 
value. The privilege of fishing 
for them is farmed out by the go- 
vernment. 

Chapter vii. of the first volume 
is occupied chiefly with the cere- 
monies, amusements, and divers 
customs and usages of the Javans. 
In some of these we remark a con- 
formity with the manners of China 
and continental India ; and, in 
others, as may be expected, a 
considerable variance from both, 
marking a local and national cha- 
racteristic, 

^’he respect shewn to superior lauk on 
,Tava is such, that no iiiHi\idual, whatever 
his condition, can stand in tiie presence 
of cl supeiior ; neither can he address 
him ill llie same lauj^uage in whieh he 
is spoken to. Not ev( n the heir apparent, 
or the iiu'inhers of the royal family, e,m 
stand in ilie presence of the soiereiim ; 
and the same resrricrion applies to the 
family of each vsuhordinate eliiof. Were 
thisniaik of respect confined to tiieioyal 
family alone, it ni’f^dit perhaps find a 
parallel in otluM- eastern countries, where 
It is usual for the siihject to prostrate 
himself befui-e the sjovereign ; but, iu Java, 
file nature of the government is >ueh, 
that each delegated authority exacts the 
same mark of obedience \ m* that fiom 
the common laboiiver upwards, no one 
dares to stand in the pieseiice of a supe- 
rior. Thus, when a natiie chief moves 
abroad, it is usual for all tlie people of 
iiifcj'ior rank among whom he pas$es, to 
lower their bodies to the ground till liiey 
actually sit on their heels, and to remain 
ill this posture until he is gone by. 'J'he 
Ranie rule is observed within doors ; and 
instead of an assenildy rising on the en- 
trance of a great man, as in Kuropc, it 
sinks to llie ground, and remains so 
during his presence. 

This humiliating posture is called r/or/o^, 
and may be rendered into Eiigdisli by the 
term sfjuaithtg. The practice is sub- 
mitted to with the utmost cliccrfulness 
by the people ; it is conshiered an au- 
cicut cvistoiii, aud respected accordingly. 
It was, however, iu a great measure dis- 
continued in the Kuropean provinces du- 
ring the administration of the Uritish go- 
vernment, who endeavoured to raise the 
lower orders, as much as was prudent, 
from the state of degradation to which 
their chiefs, aided by the Dutch authority, 
had subjected them. 


Ill travelling myself tlirough some of 
the native pi ovinec*!, and particulaily in 
Itladiira, where the forms of the native 
goveiiimeiit are partieularly ohscived, I 
have often seen some hundreils drop on 
my approach, the eultiva'or r)intting bis 
plough, and tiie porter his load, on the 
sight of the 'I'ufin hasar*s carriage. At 
the court of Sura-lierta, I recollect that 
once, when holding a private conferenee 
with the Susmidn^ it became necessary 
for the Jtttfini to he dispatched 

lor the royal seal: the poor old man was, 
as usual, squatting, and as the Sitsututn 
liajqiened to be seared with his lace to- 
ward the dooi , it was full ten minute.s 
before Ins mini.sler, after reiHated inef- 
f(clu;d ul tempts, could obrain an o|>por- 
tunity ol i ihing siUlieiently in jeach the 
latch without being seen ]»y his royal 
master. 'I'he laisoion on which he was 
dispatched was urgent, and the S/i,suuaJi 
liiin.seif ineoiivenieneed by the delay ; but 
these inconveniences were insigiiitieaiit 
conqiansl with the iiidetoriiin of being; 
seen out of the dodo/i j)Ostuu‘. When it 
is iieccssai y for an inlerior to move, he 
iinist still retain thai po'‘ition, and w'nlk 
with his hands upon liis heels until he in 
out of lilshnj>erior’.s sight. 

Jt may he observed that few people are 
more attaein d (o state and show than tlic^ 
Javans; that, in general, the decorations 
employed and the torms ohseived arc 
chaste, aud at the same time inqiosing, 
lalciilated to impiess a si ranger with a 
higlihicaof their taste, their correctness 
am! yet love of splendour. 'I’he orna- 
ments of .state, or regalia, are well wrought 
in gold; the ntyal shield is richly inlaiil 
with precious stones, and the royal /nis 
is slung in a belt, whieh, with its sheath 
is one blaze of dianninds. In processions, 
when the I'airopean authority is to be re- 
ceived, eiu'li sidi; of the roail, for miles, 
is lined with spearmen in ditrereiil di*esses, 
and standing in various warlike attitudes ; 
streamers Hying, ami the mii>ic of the 
gamelan striking up on every side. Pa- 
yungSt or umbrellas of three tieisof silk 
richly fringed and ornamciiled with gold, 
are plured at intervals, and uotliiiig is 
omitted which cau add to the appearance 
of state and pomp. Among tlie ensigns 
displayeil on these occasions are the mon- 
key ft.'ig of Arjunut* and a variety of 
other devices taken from the poems of an- 
tiquity, as well as the duiible-bladed 
sword, and a variety of inscriptions from 
the Arabs. 

Gradations of rank among the 
Javans are marked by the dress, by 
the manner of wearing the kris, 
and, more dcfincdly, by the pa- 

* Query— of Hanuman } or Rama > Rtv. 
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1 /ung, or umbrella. The latter dis- 
tinction is minutely regulated in 
observance of immemorial custom. 
On the establishment of the Maho- 
medan religion in the Javan year 
1400 — (1 174. A. D.) a new grada- 
tion of rank, and order of titles 
was introduced. The sovereign, 
instead of be ing called Rain, took 
the title of Similinnan or Sullau. 
The title of Panfimbnhan is the 
liighest in rank next to the sove- 
reign, and above the princes of the 
blood, who are now termed Pang- 
€raji. In their titles, with the 
exception of Sultan, we do not 
perceive, as we should have ex- 
pected, so much of innovation as 
of adherence, in regard to local 
language. It is somewhat curious 
to remark the jumble of languages 
in the titles at present assumed or 
borne by the sovereign — Snsnhtt- 
nan Pa/cti Ihiana Sena-pati hnig 
Alaga Abdul Rahnen Saj/edin Pa- 
natagama. 

The ceremonies incident to 
courtship, wedding, birth, death, 
&c. are agreeably described. 1 hey 
do not materially ditfer from those 
of other eastern people ; combin- 
ing indeed Mahoniedan and Hin- 
du usages A very finely shaped 
modest looking girl is represented 
as a bride, in a plate, at p. Ji8, 
combining also a beautiful land- 
scape and local scenery and vege- 
tation. The bride is attractive, but 
exhibits that tintless, saffron hue 
wliich Europeans arc at first so 
seldom charmed with ; though 
after some familiarity of observ- 
ance it is impossible to deny but 
the face and form of the youthful 
Javaiiis, Malayus, and other 
golden - coloured, flattish - nosed, 
thickish-lipped, high-cheek'boned, 
people of the east, combine attrac- 
tively and pleasingly in the eye of 
a fastidious European. We can- 
not say so much for the men : — 
though our author says they are 
the better looking.*— Individuals 
no doubt, even at first sight, may 
appear under a pleasing aspect; 
but generally their yellow, opaque 
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skins and expression of countc-* 
nance, are so repulsive, as not to 
lose their effect until the discovery 
of some moral or social worth have 
aided a benevolent mind in its 
wishes to think well of them. Our 
author’s bridegroom, p. J‘20, tends 
to confirm, though lie did not ori- 
ginate our feelings or remarks. As 
Lavaterians we, rather uncharita- 
bly, grudge such ii man the Jiabi- 
tancy of so fine a eoiintry as the 
beautiful landscapes indicate, and 
the possession of even such a girl 
for his bride. 

It is evident that the Javans are 
still attached to their ancient cus- 
toms, having sacrificed but few of 
them, as we are expressly told by 
their historian, to their new' faith. 
As Mahonicdans, they are, of 
course, averse to an avowal of pa- 
gan practices, but they still ob- 
serve tliiau more or less, as the 
party happen to he ' more or 
less under the influence of Arab 
priests. 

Many ceremonies are observed 
during the pregnancy of the fe- 
male, especially when wath her first 
child. At four months a feast is 
given, at seven a much greater. 
Cloth, gold, silver, and steel are 
on this occasion presented to the 
guests : the latter metal, though 
in an article not exceeding the 
size of a needle, being essential. 
Many of the ceremonies at the 
birth are Hindi, blended with some 
Maliomedan, derived from the 
early Jews. The same may be 
said of those preceding marriage, 
and succeeding delivery. If view- 
ed literally, or in their more ob- 
vious bearings, some of them may, 
no doubt, have an appearance very 
unimportant, not to say ridiculous. 
But we may reasonably conclude 
that, as in their origin they had 
meaning, so in their continuance 
they have some utility. Feasts and 
presents to priests art;^ universal 
in all countries where priests pre- 
vail, that we of course find those 
items accompanying every predi- 
cament, physical or social, imposed 
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on man. Birth, naming, marriage, 
death, remembrance, &c. &c. On 
Java, as elsewhere, a man does not 
escape by death. A feast is given 
on his dying day, another on the 
third day after, others on the 
seventh, fortieth, hundredth, thou- 
sandth, and so on ; afler which an 
annual feast i' observed, with more 
or -less pomp, according to the 
means of the friends, or their re- 
spect for the deceased. 

It is not usual to bury Javans, 
conformably with the Mahomedan 
usage. Hut in some of the inte- 
rior districts the Faith has made 
but little progress, and its hold on 
the minds of the Javans seems very 
slight. While thus wavering be- 
tween the fooleries of one religion, 
and the impositions of another, 
these people surely offer, beyond 
the settled parts of India, an in- 
viting field for the labour of the 
Christian Missionary. 

Sir Thomas Halflos gives an en- 
tertaining and instructive insight 
into the amusements of his late 
subjects. Among these may chietiy 
be reckoned music, poetry, the 
drama, dancing, tournaments, com- 
bats, the chase, niimickry, buftbo- 
ncry, narration. 

The diaiiiatic nitcrtaiumcnls arc of 
two kinds; the toprng, herein the cha- 
racters are icprcrtcutcd hy men, who ex- 
cept when peiforminj; before the soverei^n 
wear masks; and the uf apart in which 
they arc represented by shadows. 

The subject of the topeng is invariably 
taken from the adventures of Paiigi, the 
favourite hero of .lavan story. In tlie en- 
tertainments before the sovereign, wlieie 
masks are not used, the several charac- 
ters themselves rehearse their parts ; but 
iu general the Dalangy or matuigcr of the 
entertainment, recites the .speeches,' while 
the performers have only to ** suit the 
action to the word.” The music, of tlie 
gatnelan, (band or orchestra) accompa- 
nies the piece, and varies in expres- 
sion, according to tlie nature of the ac- 
tion or the kind of emotion to be excited. 
The actors are splendidly dressed after 
the ancient costume, and perform their 
parts with g|J0b, elegance, and precision; 
but the whole performance has more the 
character of a ballet than that of a regu- 
lar dramatic exhibition, cither of the 
tragic or cotaic kind, ia which human 
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passions, human follies or sufferings, are 
reprcscnteil in such appropriate language 
and just action as to seem only a refleo* 
tioii of nature. Love and war arc tiic 
coiistaut themes, and the combats of con- 
tending chiefs genei ally close the scene. 
Those who peilVirm betore the sovereign 
and repeat their parts, previous'ly study 
their characters from written (umposi- 
tions expressly prepared for that purpose; 
but inothor cases, the Dalauff^ w cll versed 
ill the principal incidents, descriptiinis and 
speeches of the history, fiiriiishes the dia- 
logue between the aetois extempore. A 
party of topeng generally consists of ten 
persons, besides the Dalang, of whom 
four play the gamelun, and six perform the 
characters. They are engaged to play by 
thcniglit, for about ten rupees flvveuiy-five 
sliilliiigsj and a supper. 

Buffoonery is sometimes introdneed, to 
increase the ge-^t of the>e entertain merits 
with the inuiiitude, but it iloi‘s nut inter- 
fere wit li the ivguliir course oI the per- 
tormaiice, the actois being only di^turbed 
nceasionally by the action ot an extra- 
neous character, who wlietliei repie'^ent- 
ingadog, amonke>, or an ulioi, sehloni 
tails to excite considerable miit i, and not 
unfreipieiilly in the most lutere-tiie.; part, 
ot ftie performauee. 

Ill ll.e or sc. nie hn.nlows, the 

snbjeei of liie perf»>rm:iiices is t.ikeii fioin 
the earliest period of histor\ and fahle,. 
down to the desiinetioii ot the Hindu em- 
pire of Majapahit. Tin* dllien nt ^Juirae- 
teis in tlie history me in these u'ttpangs 
lepiesciiteil hv ljgnie>, jiisouf ei>. Iiteeii 
inches high, stanipeil oi cut onl of piice.s 
ot thiek leather, generally ot lmffalo*s 
bide, whieli aie painted and gilt with 
irreat e.ire and at considerable e.xpense, so 
as to foiin some siipposnl restMiibhiiice of 
the character to the inilividna! iiiteiided to 
be person! tied. 'riie wiade tigiire is, 
however, strangely distorted and gro- 
tesque, the nose in pariicular being unna- 
turally prominent. I*. .I'Jb. 

The description of the Javan 
comedia, which is lengthened to 
some extent, reminds us occasion- 
ally of the chorus and masks of 
the ancient pagan dramatists of 
the west. In the liberality of 
graphic embellishment to these 
handsome volumes, wc are pre- 
sented with a plate of masks and 
shades, appropriate, as we suppose 
by the names assigned to each, to 
particular characters. The names 
are less disrorted than the features ; 
and with the exception of one 
shade, which has some of the at- 
tributes of a Hindu mythological 
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personage, wc do not see \7hy all 
may not equally well suit any cha- 
racter, human or divine, or nei- 
ther, of the whole Hindu history or 
pantheon. 

A minute account is given of 
the mechanical management of 
these matters ; and as we have of 
late condescended to be pleased by 
exhibitions derived directly or cir- 
cuitously from the remote east, 
in the forms of pantomimes, jug- 
glers, puzzlers and so forth, wc arc 
of opinion that the growing na- 
tional taste may be gratified — we 
do not say im])roved— in similar 
articles derived from the like inex- 
haustible source. Novelty being, 
as we imagine, the grand object 
of desire with our caterers for the 
public palate, we are disposed to 
oint to India, as a promising mar- 
et for no inconsiderable returns 
in this line of speculation. 

— — As the several chai actors present 
tlieiuselvcs, extracts of tlie history are re- 
peated, and the dialoguo is carried on ge- 
nerally ill the discretion and hythe inven- 
tion of the DaUmg, Without this per- 
sonage notltiug can be done ; for he not 
only puts the pu|)pct.s in motion, but re- 
j>cats their parts, interspersing them with 
detached verses from the romance, illustra- 
tive of the story, and descriptive of the 
qualities of the difl'eront heroes, tie is 
me soul which directs and animates the 
whole order and machinery of the piece, 
regulating the time of the music with a 
small hammer, while he recites the 

speeches suited to the occasion. —In 

tlic course of the entertainment all the 
varieties of ancient weapons named in 
these poems are represented behind the 
transparent curtain. I'lie interest excit- 
ed by such spectacles, connected with na- 
tional recollections, is almost inconceiv- 
able. The eager multitude will sit listen- 
ing with rapturous delight and profound 
attention for whole nights to these rude 
dramas. By means of these the lower 
class have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the ancient legends of 
the country. P. 338. 

As in other parts of India, so 
in Java, the Ramayana seems to 
be the grand magazine of drama- 
tic, heroic, and amatory story and 
incident. Out of tlic immediate 
jpale or path of their existing faith, 
every thing conoected with the 
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JavanvS, their amusements and pe* 
culiarities, as well as their antiqui- 
ties and literature— mark them 
Hindus. 

The compositions which thus serve as 
the husia of these popular and interesting 
entertainnients, compri/.e the iegemU 
ftirm wfiich the accouiif of tlie earlier pe- 
riods of Javan story, detailed in another 
part of this work, is principally derived. 
Themo't popular and interesting events 
and adventures are preserved and ndatedin 
various compositions, whilst more recent 
actions and events, which possessed less 
intercut, have fallen into (dilivion. Tlie 
constant exhibition of these plays in every 
part of the country, hut more {larticiilarly 
in the eastern districts, has served lo keep 
alive the recollections of “ days long since 
gone by,” and to disseminate a general 
knowledge of native Icgemlary histdry, 
among many, with wboin, from the ig- 
norance of letters, the stories might other- 
wise have been irretrievably lost or more 
grossly distorted. 

The dance, with the Javans, as with 
Asiatics in general, consistvS in graceful 
attitudes of the borly, and in the slow 
inovernent of tlie arms and legs, particu- 
larly of the former, even to the distinct 
motion of the hand and liiigtTs. 

Of the dancing girls who exhibit at 
public euteitainments, tbe first in rank 
and tiie most skilful in tlieir piofcssiou 
are the concuhines of the sovereign and of 
the hereditary prince. They alone arc 
allowed to perform tlie S*rtmpi, or 
tigure dance by four persons, distinguished 
by an unusual degi ee of grace, .iiid de- 
corum. 

A minute and entertaining ac- 
count of this dance, so strangely 

got up,*' is given. The dancers 
arc decorated according to the an- 
cient costume, and nearly in the 
same manner as a bride. The 
dress is minutely described. The 
body is enclosed in a kind of cor- 
set, passing above the bosom and 
under the arms, leaving the latter 
wholly free, and confining the 
waist in the narrowest possible li- 
mits, &c. &c. 

On occasions when the S'rimpi are cx- 
liibited before Europeans at the Residency 
house, they arc brought with great care 
from the palace, and under a guard, in a 
large enclosed palanquin, or rather box, 
borne on men's shoulders. When they 
reach the door of the residency, they 
glide behind the prince into the chamber 
appiopriated for his accommodation, and 
when they come fortli for the dance, seat 
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tiiciiisch’cs on tlie ground in front of him. 
On liis iiitiiualiiig that tiit-y .sliould com- 
iiicncL', they slowly, niid to tlie sound of 
music, bifose their hands, and raising 
llitMii to the forehead, IkmuI in revcrciitiai 
awe, and gradually extending ilicir arms 
and swaying in unison witli each other 
from vSide to side, assume an erect pos- 
ture. The dancers schlom exceed the 
age of foui teen or liftcmi. The birth of 
a child generally puts an end to tlieir ])er- 
formanecs, and removes them from the 
profession. They are the clioiee.st beau- 
ties of the country, selected for the royal 
bed. Throughout the whole pei formaiiee 
their eyes arc diiecled modestly to the 
ground', find their body and limbs arc hy 
alow inovemeiils thrown into every grace- 
ful attitude that tlie mu.si flexible form is 
capable of c.xhibiting. In the figure of 
the dance they occasionally approach and 
recede from each oilier, and sometimes 
cross to the opposite side, it frctpieiitly 
happens that the delicate corset by falling 
too low, exposes more of the body than 
is considered correct. On sncIi occa- 
sions, one of the tru^ty matrons always 
raises it again, without iiiteiTii{»tiiig the 
dance or embarrassing the inovcuiciits of 
the dancer. At tlie coudusioii of the 
dance, tliey generally place themselves on 
the ground, in the same niaiincr as be- 
fore its coniineiiceinent, and after closing 
their hands, and raising them to the fore- 
liead in token of respect, remain seated 
with a downcast look and captivating mo- 
desty, until the signal is given to the ma- 
trons to relieve them by others, when 
they again glide into the same apart inenr. 

Ilut the coiuiuoii dancing girls of the 
country, who appear to ap})voach more 
nearly to the usual daiiciiig girls of India, 
are called and are generally of 

easy virtue, l licy make a profession of 
their art, and hire themselves tj perform 
oil particular occasions, for the aniusc- 
inent of the chiefs and of tlie public. 
Though to be found in every principal 
town, their pertbrinance is most highly 
esteemed in the western, and jiarticularly 
among the rude mountaineers of the Sun- 
da district^ where the superior graces of 
the hedaija are unknown. Here they arc 
constantly engaged on every occasion of 
festivity, and the regents frequently keep 
the must accomplislicd in their service for 
years. Their conduct is generally so in- 
correct, as to render the title of ron^*- 
geng and prostitute synonymous. Tliey 
perform at any time of the day, but chief- 
ly in the evening, and endeavour to ex- 
liibit their best attitudes round a lamp 
which hangs suspended. Generally speak- 
ing, both their action and their songvs are 
rude and awkward, and on that iiccount 
often disgusting to Europeans, although 
there are some among them wlioso per- 
foiwancc docs not deserve to be so con»> 


sidered. Their action is usually distort- 
ed, their greatest excellence seeming to 
consist ill bending tlie arms and hands 
b<u‘k ill an unnatural manner, and giving 
one or two of the fingera a tremulous mo- 
tion. Tile voice, though sometime.^ liaN 
muiiious, is often loud, dissonant, and 
harsh to an Kurupcan ear. They gene- 
rally have a handkerchief thrown over the 
shoulder, and usually a fan in their hand, 
which occasionally serves to conceal one 
iialf of the face, not so much out of any 
affectation of hashfulness, as, in the 
manner of a liuntsmaH, to assist the low- 
i‘r tones of the voice. At other times it 
is employed to strike against the back 
of tlie arm, so as to give a greater ef- 
fect to (iiftci-ent parts of the action and 
music. Generally .speaking, the rung*- 
gengs do not descend to tlie performance 
of those disgusting and disgraceful pos- 
tures and motions, which are stated to 
he* frequent on the continent of India, 
but they are not free from tlie charge of 
impropriety in this respect. Tlieir .song, 
though little estei medaiid less understood 
hy KiiropeaiKS, soinetiines possc.'-ses ninch 
humour and drollery ; and in adapting 
their mol ions to the language, they fre- 
quently excite loud bursts of laughter, 
and obtain great applause from the nailic 
audiencc.—P. 343. 

All this is in tolerable accord- 
ance with the usages of western In- 
dia, but in the following passage wc 
discern a Javan feature so utterly 
at variance with the sense of gra<* 
vity and decorum, almost univer- 
sally, we had thought, impressed 
on the mind and feelings of both 
Mahomedans and Hindus in this 
particular, that we deem it the' 
most peculiar item in the Hindi- 
Maliomcdan composition of the 
Javan character. 

The nobles of the highest rank arc ac- 
customed, on particular occasions of fes- 
tlvity, to join in the dance with tlie row^*- 
geng. To dance gracefully, i.s an acconi- 
p1i.shmeut expected in every Javan of 
rank ; and in the western districts parti- 
cularly, all the chiefs are, on days of fes- 
tivity, accustomed to join in the exer- 
cise, one after tlie other, commencing 
with the youngest. On these occasions^ 
the nobles of the highest class vie with 
each other in pointing the toe with grace, 
in exhibiting elegance of movement, in 
displaying adroitness by intricate evolu'* 
tious, or beauty of person by an ingenious 

♦ Not, we thinlv, *o frequent, or eo grosi, a« 
is sometimes supposed by wriiert, and generally' 
believed ^ rcadera, having little or nu local kuov- 
Udge.^J^, 
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management of attitude. So devoted are 
they to this exercise, that althougli their 
wives and daughters never dance, the 
happinctss of a festive occasion is ctnisi- 
clercil incomplete, wliere an opportunity 
is not afforded to the eliiefs themselves, 
of introducing their favorite amusement. 
— P. 343. 

We do not recollect an instance 
of seeing a native gentleman of 
India attempting to dance ; or of 
knowing one wlio would not have 
felt a sense of debasement at being 
supposed in possession of this ac- 
complishment, so desirable in other 
quarters We have a recollection 
of certain feelings connected with 
this subject that we are now dis- 
posed to smile at. They were ex- 
cited at a grand ball at one of our 
principal cities of India, whither, 
after a long residence in the inte- 
rior, where a gentleman or a re- 
spectable w’onian dancing was ne- 
ver heard of^ — we attended some 
native gentlemen of rank, then for 
the first time visiting our settle- 
ments, and total strangers to our 
customs. We could judge of their 
amazement, though they were too 
well bred to express much, on see- 
ing English gentlemen and ladies 
of the first rank, to whom they had 
been presented, joining in a brisk 
dance ; nor would their acuteness 
allow it to be hidden from them, 
that we did not consider our coun- 
trymen and women, at that mo- 
ment, in any advantageous light : 
and we confess a gratification at 
knowing we had no jigging sister, 
or wife, or daughter there. Per- 
formance on a musical instrument, 
or singing, is very uncommon with 
native gentlemen. 

It is not unusual for tlie performances 
of the rong*gengs to be varied by the ac- 
tion of a fool or buffoon. Mimicry is a 
favorite amusement, and besides imitat- 
ing, in a ludicrous manner, the action of 
the rong*^cngs, there arc not wanting 
performers of this description, who occa- 
sionally direct their wit against all classes 
of society, and evince a considerable de- 
gree of low humour.^P. 344. 

This too is in accordance with 
talents and usages widely spread 
over western Indian We do not 
Asiatic 23. 
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recollect seeing or hearing the re- 
ligious or political establishments 
of the country publicly nuide the 
object of ridicule by mimicks. But 
ill private parties nothing is safe. 
The Koran itself, even among Ma- 
hotnedans, is sometimes not spared. 
We have a lively recollection of a 
dialogue between a Kart on the 
bench, and a culprit under exam i- 
uation and sentence, so exquisitely 
travestied, as to “ exceed all 
power of face,” even with the 
gravest characters. The painful 
eiibrts of some, ashamed to laugh 
at the ridicule of things so serious, 
to repress risibility, made things 
worse ; till at length the whole 
party, Mahomedan, Hindu, and 
Christian, of whatever rank or sta- 
tion, have been in almost an agony 
of convulsion, at the irresistible 
comicality of the inimitable inter- 
locutors. 

Ill the pantomimic representa- 
tions of dilferent national charac- 
ters, the Englishman docs not al- 
ways appear to advantage. As on 
the French stage, our supposed 
aptitude to swear and drink ap- 
pear to be the most prominent fea- 
tures (and w’c hope the most dis- 
graceful, for they are sufficiently 
so among the lower classes) of our 
nationality in India. Those who 
have attended to what are called 
plays in China, will have seen that 
our supposed foibles, if we may 
call them by so tender a term, are 
there viewed in a similar light. 

In addition to a minute and ani- 
mated description of the person, 
dress, movements, &c. of these 
srimpz, rong'geng^ &c. sufficiently 
articular and amusing, the author 
as favored us with one of the lat- 
ter, a dancing girl, in a plate, very 
beautiful in all points; bating— and 
this is to be sure a very important 
one-— the face of the lady. We 
cannot, following our incfinatiori, 
find any farther room for a descrip- 
tion of these damsels, the source 
of so much amusement, expense, 
and sometimes of ruin, to Indians 
in general. 

VoL. IV. 3 Q 
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A farorite and national spectacle is the 
combat between the buffalo and tiger It 
seldom fails that the buffalo is trium- 
phant, and one buffalo has been known 
to destroy several full fnown tigers In 
succession. 'Flie buffalo is often dread- 
fully torn, and seldom survives the combat 
many days. In these entertainments the 
Javans arc accustomed to compare the 
buffalo to the Javan, and the tiger to the 
European, and it may be readily imagined 
with what eagerness they look to the suc- 
cess of the former. 'I'he combat generally 
lasts from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
— P. 347. 

Other species of sport with ti- 
gers are enumerated and describ- 
ed, as well as combats of crimi- 
nals with tigers, bull-fighting, ram 
and hog fighting, cock-fighting, 
quail-fighting, and cricket-fight- 
ing — all tending to complete the 
ivitional portrait of the Javans, 
'fhe latter combat being new to us, 
we must extract a line or two re- 
specting it, without, however, de- 
siring to afford any hints toward 
introducing any novel species of 
fighting into tKis quarter of the 
world; already sufficiently bellige- 
rent in disposition. 

The c<inimon |)enple still amuse them- 
selves with betting iiijoii the isi>ue of a 
fight between two crickets, wliich au* 
daily exposed in the iiiarkets for that pur- 
pose. The little auiiimls being confined 
ip small bambas partially opened, are said 
to afford tiu ainusement of cuiisiderabie 
interest. — P. 3-iy. 

To quail-fighting, many millions 
of our fellow men in Asia are ad- 
dicted. All the inhabitants of the 
eastern isles, of the great empires 
between India and China, of India 
partially, of China generally, par- 
take of this amusement. The 
quails fight bitterly, os we have 
often witnessed. It is not unusual 
for a Chinese gentleman to carry a 
quail in the loose sleeve of his tu- 
nic, and visiting another, or meet- 
ing one in a walk, to find his friend 
similarly prepared for a match. 

We learn that the diminutive 
breed of poultry known in Eng- 
land by the name of BatUamSf is 
itot found on Java, except as a cu- 
riosity : it comes from Japan. The 
eastern breed of common fowl is 
veiy large and fine ; and tbe Ma- 
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lay cock is well known in western 
India as high game, being a des- 
perate fighter. 

Several games of skill, such as 
chess, dra^s, and minor games, 
played with pieces, or balls, or 
boards, arc described. The mode 
of playing chess differs from those 
of Europe, and of the Brahmans, 
but not very materially. Games 
witli cards, dice, and others depends 
iug on chance, are also described. 

In our selection of subjects show- 
ing the character, manners, &c. of 
the Javans, we have not, much 
more than their historian, observ- 
ed any strictness of arrangement. 
We purpose next, without consi- 
dering whether or not it be par« 
ticularly in place, to offer some 
remarks and extracts on the lan- 
guage, literature, and other parts 
connected with the intellectual 
culture of the Javans. 

It is evident that this island must 
formerly have been the seat of a 
great, independent, magnificent 
government ; and of a dense and 
wealthy population, professing the 
Brahman religion in forms very si- 
milar to those existing in western 
India, including the grand schism 
of Buddha. We shall, hereafter, 
have to notice with as much parti- 
cularity as our space will allow, 
the architectural and mythological 
antiquities of th is interesting island : 
and shall therefore in this place, 
observe only, that they seem all to 
be the relics of Brahmanism or of 
Bauddbism. 

As well as tlie religion, the lan- 
guage of the Brahmans was once 
revalcnt in Java, and its neigh<< 
ouring islands. As in western 
India, different dialects have is- 
sued out of that great lingual 
source, the Sanskrit, and have 
flowed far beyond the visible spread 
of the Hindu superstitions. ' Not 
having been aware of the early 
prevalence and universal extension 
of the religion and language of the 
Brahmans throughout Java, we, 
on commencing me perusal oi the 
volumes before us, marled oertain 
words as they occurred, in coofir- 
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mation of a fact that we deemed 
somewhat curious. But such con • 
firmation is altogether superfluous. 
Sanskrit words and terms occur in 
every page and place that, admit 
of their introduction. Our ex- 
tracts may, perhaps, sufficiently 
evince this. Persons, places, dei- 
ties, demigods, books, epochs, 
and indeed every thing traceable 
back to the known era of Javan 
Hinduism, bear the stamp of their 
common origin. In the set phra- 
seology of marriage, and other ce- 
remonies, Sanskrit texts, very little 
corrupted, are still in use ; and it 
is curious to find in so remote an 
isLaiid, so much similarity remain- 
ing at this time in the tradition, 
mythology, Sec. furnishing the 
common study and amusement of 
people so distant, and apparently 
knowing so little of each other. 

As well as able discussions on 
local language, the author has giv- 
en (voL ii. App. E.) very copious 
comparative vocabularies, that 
must be acceptable and valua- 
ble to the investigators of orien- 
tal philology ; u class of readers 
that has, of late years, greatly in- 
creased, and which is, we trust, 
increasing. Many plates of al- 
phabets, ancient and modern, and 
of inscriptions, are also given. The 
vocabularies occupy more than a 
hundred pages of close printing. 
With a little of the artifice of book- 
making, they might easily have 
been distended to a volume equal 
in bulk to either of those before 
us, and of no ordinary value. We 
shall merely note respecting them, 
that from our inspection hitherto, 
(foreseeing that we cannot how 
avail ourselves of them) we admit 
to have been but very cursory, 
we find the bases of all the lan- 
guages included in these copi- 
ous vocabularies, in the Sanskrit. 
That of Bali seems to abound most 
in vocables springing from that 
lingual omni-parent. 

The Javans usually write with Indian* 

we call the useful, admirable, and faiiher- 
to Inimitable, carbanacroiis-oleeagefioiia tnU- 
Btance, so welt known in EMlatid} but IttoMiilKr 
made nor used in India.— An. 
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ink upon paiKfr mannfavtured by them- 
selves and sometimes on Kmopeaii oi* 
Chinese paper. Bnt in Bali the natives 
use an iron stile, and cut the letters on 
prepared palm leaf, in the same manner 
as in western India.* The prartice is 
still partially continned in some lA the 
more eastern parts of Java, and was no 
doubt, at a fnrnter part of their history, 
general throughout the islatid. The leaves 
or manuscripts are strung together, to 
form books, in the .same manner as on 
eontiueiital India. Of these I liave seve- 
ral specimens, coiiiaining nearly all the 
interesting compositions of the (country. 
— P. 3(>3. 

The Javan language has never bee® re- 
duced within the grammatical rates adopt- 
ed by Kuro[)eans, nor liai'e the Javans 
themselves any notion of gminroar.— 
P. 364. 

We are a little surprised at being 
told that a people who had hereto- 
fore evidently attained to a consi- 
derable pitch of refinement, have 
no notion of grammar.*' The as- 
sertion may, perhaps, be meant, in 
a qualified sense, that they arc not 
now expert grammarians : for sure- 
ly a people whose literature and 
language are derived from the 
Sanskrit, a tongue possessing the 
best grammars that are known to 
exist, cannot be wholly ignorant 
on so important a point. It is evi- 
dent that the expression is too un- 
qualified. 

It does not appear that tlic vo- 
cables of the Javan language have 
been collected into an alphabetic 
series, like our dictionaries. Td 
facilitate the acquirement of the 
language, th^ have collections of 
words in difmrent dialects with 
their synonimes, connected by 
stringing them In classes following 
each other, according to the natu- 
ral chain of our ideas. 

Tlius, after commencing with the word 
man, and giving an explanation of every 
word in the vernacular, polite, and kawi 
languages, applicable from his birth to 
his decease, as infant, hoy, youth, and 
the like, it proceeds to woman, child; 
from thence to the deities, afterwards lo 
the various avocations of mankind, &c. 
Tills cfdlection of synonimes is called 
dasa-numa, literally the “ ten names," 
a term probably given to it on account of 

• That M, a» we apprehend, on ihr ceaat$ 
of the peninaula, and the southern islaods vM 
western India,— Bee. 

3 Q 2 
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few important words in the languairei lav- 
ing less than ten synonimes. Childreii 
are no sooner taiiglit to know the letters 
of the alphabet (which tiiey first describe 
on the sand) and to connect them in syl- 
lables and words, than they are instruct- 
ed in the dasa-nama, without a partial 
knowledge of which no youth is consider- 
ed competent to enter upon any public of- 
fice, or can advance to a knowledge of the 
written colnIio^itiolls of tin* coiiiiiry. 
Tliese collections are varied in their con- 
tents and order of arrangcineiil, accord- 
ing to the accpiircincnts and notioiKs of 
the compiler. As hooks of reference they 
lUfty he considered to supply llie place ot 
dictioiiarie.s, and if less convenient for 
this purpose tlian works alpli ibetieally 
arranged, they have certainly an advan- 
tage over them, in the eoinparutivc facility 
with which their conte'iits are iinpresseil 
on the ijicinory. — P. iWif). 

A specimen of the (Inm-nawtt is 
given in No. I. (not No. IV. ns er- 
roneously printed in the reference) 
of Appendix E, and we think may 
adbrd a useful liiut for the compi- 
lation of a scries of cognate as- 
cending significations in our lan- 
guage. The leading words might 
be alphabetically arranged, for the 
sake of ready access ; and fretjuent 
reference from series to series, 
something in the maimer of our 
road books, would render repeti- 
tion less necessary. It might fur- 
ther serve as a sort of memoria 
technical and prove a useful auxi- 
liary to our various existing aids 
to education. 

The /farui, or poetical or classi- 
cal language, as it may be termed, 
is nearly lost on Java. The Pa- 
nambuhan of Sumenap is esteem- 
ed as almost the only remaining 
kaioi scholar, and his knowledge 
is confessedly limited. 

The knowledge of tlie ancient cluuracter 
seems, on Ju\a, to have been almost cx- 
chusiyely confined to the family of this 
chief; ami it is stated tiiattliey owe their 
knowledge of it, and of tlie Aciict language 
itself, to tlic circumstance of one of them 
having visited IJali, to winch island it is 
that we must look for the chief depositary 
of what reniairia of the literature and 
’ science which once existed nu Java. 

Unlike the iMalayaii, the. Javan laii- 
piage owes little or iiothiug to tlie Ara- 
bic, except a few terms coiinc*cted with 
, government, religion, lind science, which 
have been admitted with the religion and 
Jaws of Mahomet. The laii^muge, as well 
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as the ancient institutions of the country, 
have been but little afTected by the con- 
version. The .Tavan language was abun- 
dantly copious before the introduction of 
Arabic literature, and iiad few or no de- 
ficiencies to be supplied. 

Connected with the interesting 
subject of language, not only as 
to Java, but to Bali, Celebes, and 
other islands with cognate dialects, 
which is extended to a considerable 
length, several plates of inscrip- 
tions and alphabets tend greatly 
to its elucidation. 

A dissertation follows on the li- 
terature of Java ; precisely such 
a one sis wc should have thought 
applicable to a province of conti- 
nental India. It is throughout 
Brahinanical ; containing the same 
names of persons, and many of the 
same fabulous events. We do not 
moan to say unvaried and exactly 
similar, as are found in the esteem- 
ed mythological stories of Bengal, 
&c. grounded on Puranic and simi- 
lar legends. 

It has already been shewn, rliat iiot- 
vvillistanding the intereouise which has 
now Mihsisted for upwards ot four cenlu- 
rie.s, and tlie full e.'?lablishnieiit of the 
Miihomeiun as the national religion of the 
eonutry for upwaids of three eenluries, 
the Arabic has made but little or no in- 
road into the language ; and it may he 
added, tliat the Arabic conipositiun.s now 
among tbein, are almost exclusively eon- 
fined to matters of religion. Hooks in 
the Javan language are occasionally writ- 
ten in the Arabic ehai-acter, and then 
termed hut iliis practice is by no 

means general. The Koran was first Iraiis- 
lated, or rather paraplirased, about a cen- 
tury ago, and rcndereil into Javan verse. 
Arabic books, however, are tiaily increas- 
ing in number. "I'he number of Arabic 
tracts circulating on Java has been esti- 
mated at about two hundred. 

Several institutions have been establish- 
ed in different parts of the island for the 
instruction of youth in the Arabic lan- 
guage and literature. At one of these, in 
the district of Pranaraqa, there was at 
one time (about seventy years ago) not 
less than fifteen hundred scholars. This 
institution lias since talleii into decay, and 
the iiuiiiher at present docs not exceed 
three or four hundred. Similar institu- 
tions are established at Mclaugi, near 
Matareni, and at Sidimarmar, near Sura- 
baya ; and at Jiantam, about eighty years 
ago, there existed an institution of nearly 
equal extent with tli^t of PrumruLa^ 
1 *. 398 . 
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This very interesting chapter 
(the eighth and final of Vol. I.) 
contains a long and instructive dis- 
sertation on Javan poetics, with 
numerous specimens and transla- 
tions. Their literary composi- 
tions are almost invariably written 
in verse. We can only assure our 
oriental readers that it highly de- 
serves their perusal and attention. 
Music follows, and we arc pre- 
sented with three Javan airs, and 
a plate containing a good repre- 
sentation of a gamelmif or set of 
instruments, seventeen in number, 
which compose a band or orches- 
tra. The leader plays with a bow 
on the rebahj a sort of two stringed 
viol, pitched by pegs ; having a 
long neck it is capable of perfect 
intonation by shortening the strings 
with the pressure of the finger. 
Seven or eight of the instruments 
are a sort of staccato, having 
wooden or metallic bars, skilfully 
arranged, and struck by pketra, 
in pairs or single, of different 
shapes. Two drums struck on both 
ends with the hand — diminutive 
cymbals of singular formation-^ 
three suspended enframes — 
a fife, and a harp with ten or fifteen 
strings — compose this complete 
gamelafi, which would cost in Java 
from two hundred and fifty to four 
hundred pounds sterling- 

Every native chief in authority 
has one or more gamelans, and 
there are more or less perfect sets 
in all the populous towns of the 
eastern provinces. 

The gongs arc described as very 
noble instruments, and as furnish- 
ing a valuable article of export. 
Those represented in the plate 
have been brought to England, 
and are judged to be the noblest 
of the kind seen in this part of the 
world. 

Struck by a mallet covered with cioili or 
clastic gum, they sustain the harmonious 
triad in a very perfect manner, and are 
probably the most powerful and musical 
of all monotonous instruments. P. 470. 

The Javans do not note down or com- 
mit their music to writing : the national 
airs, of which I have myself counted above 
a hundred, are preserved by the ear aloue. 
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Those which are exhibited in the annexed 
plate arc among the ino>t popular. P.471. 

Some of these national melodics 
being played to an eminent com- 
poser on one of the staccatos by a 
native of Java, vvlio accompanied 
Sir Tliomus Kaffies to England — 
his portrait is prefixed to the work 
— they were found to bear a strong 
resemblance to the olde.st music of 
Scotland. We have had opportu- 
nities of listening to Malayan 
music, and have found it very soft, 
simple, pleasing, and affecting. 
The specimens here given of Javan 
melody, did not, in running them 
over on an instrument, strike us as 
having any thing cluiracteristic or 
very pleasing. 

“ Bui,” — wo are tuhl P.471.” — it if- 
the h.irniouy and pleasing sound of all the 
iiistriiiiients niiitcd, which gives the 
music of Java its peculiar character among 
Asiatics. The sounds produced on seve- 
ral of the instruments are peculiarly rich, 
and when heard at a distance have been 
frequently compared to those produced on 
the harmonic glasses. The air.s, however 
simple and monotonous they may appear 
of ihemsehe.'*, when played on rlie 
fta/ig A//////” — (one of the sluevati com- 
posed of se\enteen wooden bars of gra* 
<liiate(l lengths, tastefully ai ranged across 
a kind of bout) — or accompanied by the 
other instruments, never tire on the ear, 
and ir is not unusual for the gamelan to 
play for many days and nights in succes- 
sion. P.471. 

The conclusion which we draw 
from this account of Javan music 
is that it is very soft and pleasing- 
less regular and complete in its 
theory than on the continent, but 
on the whole superior in the instru- 
ments and performance. 

The Javans have made no [)rogre8s in 
drawing or painting; nor are there any 
trirres to be found of their having, at an} 
former period of their histoiy, attained any 
proticiency in this art. They have a tradi • 
tioii, that the art of painting was once 
successfully cultivated among them, and 
a period is even assigned to the Io.ss of it ; 
but the trailition does not seem entitled 
to much credit. 

’^fhe Javans do not appear to possess 
any peculiar melliod or system in their 
arithmetical calculation.'^. They generally 
compute without putting down the figures 
in wTiting. In this process they are slow, 
but gcnertilly correct, llie common peo- 
ple, from an entire ignorance of arith- 
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metic^ sometimes use grains of pari or 
small stones on these occasions. 

Tlie art of sculpture is entirely lost 
to the natives. The only modern build- 
ings they possess, of any architectural 
importance, are the kratons, or palaces of 
the chiefs. 

The Javans of the present day have tiu 
pretensions to astronomy as a science. 
The seasons are determined by reference 
to a sysieni no longer i)crfcctly under- 
stood, cither in its principle or appHeti- 
tUm. But from the Hindu terms still 
in use for the days of the week, &c. and 
fironi the similarity of many of llieir su- 
^rstitions to those of continental (iidia, 
it Si'eins pi ohable that if ever they pos- 
sessed an astronomical system, it was de- 
rired from that quarter. 

The Javans, in common with other Ma- 
hometans, have for iqi wards of two cen- 
turies, if not for a longer period, adopted 
Ihe lunar ye.ir of the Arabs ; but they still 
retain their own, and seldom adopt that 
of the Hcfirn, The Javan (*ra is called 
that of .Iji Sakn, on wh<»se arrival in 
Java it is sup]M)sed to halve eumiiieiiced : 
it was probably adopted by the Jaivams at 
the period of the introduction of the era 
itself, which corresponds almost exaictly 
with the Hindu era of .SVicu/n/nu, being 
seventy- four years short of the Christian 
cra.» The present is accordingly the year 
1744 of the Jjivan era, or era of Saka. 
On Bali, where the same era is likewise 
adopted, there is a dilfercuce of about 
seven years, the Bali year being 1737. 
This difference is supposed to have arisen 
from the people of Bali, who are still un- 
converted to the Mahonjetan faith, con- 
tinuing to use the solar year. P. 472. 

A week of five days is eommou 
throughout the country. By this 
the markets are universally regu* 
latcd, and it is said to be the most 
ancient : but this wc much doubt, 
for besides this week of five days, 
the Javans have also one of seven 
days, with Sanskrit planctarynames, 
and aiTanged as in our and the 
Braliman’s hebdomodary ^sterns. 
It would be extremely difficult to 
trace with any certainty, a weekly 
division of time older than this. 

^ The Javans divide the day and 
night also into five portions each ; 
and the day and night likewise into 
five portions. 

Each of these (latter) divisions is con- 
sidered sacred to one of the five deities, 
5ri, Kala, fVism^ Mahaswara^ and 
Bramat supposed to preside over tliese 
Qivisions of the day and night in rotati on, 

• The relative or corresponding years of these 

l»vcn jii many pages. 
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the order being changed every day, until 
at the commencement of every fifth day 
and night it returns to the same again. 
The division which thus becomes sacr^ to 
Sri is considered fortniiane ; that to Kata 
unfortunate ; that to fKisnu neither good 
nor bad ; that to Maheswara as still more 
fortunate than that to Sri ; that to Brama 
as peculiarly unfortunate. P. 475. 

Here wc trace the cunning fin- 
ger of the Brahmans. In points 
connected with judicial astrology.-** 
a sciem e all-pervading in intellecl's 
early day, and even now slowly re- 
tiring before the march of reason—* 
the number Jive was of mystic im*- 
port. It is lamentable to see that 
the learning, science, and wisdom 
of the Brahmans have passed 
away, while the mummery of su- 
perstition and the fooleries of as- 
trology keep their place, as rivets 
to the links in thi.^ lengthened chain 
of mental bondage. It is shown 
in a note that the Mexicans also 
regulated their fairs or markets by 
a quintile division of time. It is 
curious to observe so many reli- 
gious observances and words com- 
mon to the Mexicans and Brah- 
mans : so many, indeed, as almost 
to compel us to admit that one 
people borrowed from the other, 
or both from a common source. 

The Arabic terms are usually 
employed in Java to express the 
months. But their cycles of weeks 
and years, and otlier points con- 
nected with the almanack and 
judicial astrology, seem with their 
connectbiff fables to be the same 
nearly with those of the Brahmans. 
A rude Zodiac is given in a plate, 
which, like ours, is of sunilar 
origin. 

We have now ccmducted our 
readers to the end of the first vo- 
lume of the valuable work under 
our consideration, though not regu- 
larly through it : for we have touch- 
ed but very slightly on the impor- 
tant contents of chap.v. Those 
relate chiefly to matters of trade 
and commerce. To a natioil like 
ours the relations connected with 
that subject arc as extensively in- 
teresting as anv. A duo portion of 
this work is allotted to its discus- 
sion, and many documents are nro- 
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duced in its elucidation. Had we 
continued in possession of Java, 
we should have considered any in- 
formation in our power to extract 
or impart on the commercial mat- 
ters of the Eastern Isles as of pri- 
mary import. But as it is we shall 
be more brief thereon than under 
oUter circumstances we should 
have deemed expedient. 

Happily situated as Java is, be- 
tween Europe, America and India, 
China and Japan, and the vast 
eastern archipelago, few marts in 
the world offer so many advantages, 
combined with its own productive 
powers and localities, to commer- 
cial speculations. Malacca hereto- 
fore, and of later years Prince of 
Wales* Island, have no doubt inter- 
fered with its business as an entre- 
pot. Still Batavia in the hands of 
an enlightened government may 
again become the Eastern Queen 
of Cities,*’ or rather one of them ; 
for Calcutta will we trust maintain 
her proud prc-cmincncc. The 
readiest means to effect the resto- 
ration of Batavia, appear to be the 
adoption of measures as opposite 
generally as possible to those here- 
tofore prevsJent among the Hol- 
landers. Or, in other words — ^if 
this be too vague— a close adhe- 
rence — we speak it with equal sin- 
cerity and pride— to the rules and 
practices introduced and acted on 
by the English. These, though 
from their recent introduction not 
in full operation, promised gene- 
rally the happiest results. Modi- 
fications would of course have 
taken place as wc gained wisdom 
by observing their effects. Surely 
the march of reason, and the les^ 
sons of experience, seen and felt 
by all, save the blind and barba- 
rous, of late years, will not be lost 
on our precursors and successors 
in Java. Let us hope that tlie 
blessed seeds sown there on various 
soils by the English will be suffer- 
ed to mature in the confirmed liber- 
ties and increased happiness of the 
Javans and other Eastern Islanders. 
We are persuaded that under such 
a government as may grow out of 
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the recent order of things, Java 
may become one of the most im- 



With our hopes, however, some 
fears are mingled. An occasional 
paragraph in our late numbers will 
shew our feelings and misgivings 
on this point. Notwithstanding 
the Frenchified proclamation of 
the Dutch, on receiving their co- 
lony from our hands, as given in 
p. 628, of vol. iii., we better knew 
the feelings of the Javans than to 
believe much of it at tlie time ; 
and recent information from wit- 
nesses more and mure confirm our 
judgment, and the doubts implied 
in the Javan article given in p. 317 
of this volume. 

Goods, not conveyed by water carriage, 
;ire usually carried on the hacks of oxen, 
or horses, or on the shoulders of men and 
women, carts not being generally used, 
except in the western districts where the 
popiilutioii is thin, or under Chinese di- 
rection. Few countries can l)oast of roads, 
cither of a better descriptioit or of a 
greater e^xtent than some of those in Java. 
A high post road, passable for carriages 
at all seasons of the year, runs from the 
western side of bantam to nearly the 
eastern extremity of the island, being a 
distance of not less tlhau eight hundred 
English miles. Along tids road, at in- 
tervals of less than five miles, are regular 
post stations and relays of carriage horses, 
besides this main road, from one extreme 
to the other, there is also a high military 
road, equally well constructed, which 
crosses the island from north to south, 
leading to the two native capitals of Su* 
rakerta and Yug*ya-krrta, and conse- 
quently to witliiii a few miles of the 
.South Sea. Cross roads have also been 
formed, w'herever the convenience or ad- 
vantage of Europeans required them, and 
tlicrc is no part of the island to which 
the access is less diOlcult. P. IdH. 

The coasting trade is carried on in ves- 
sels belonging chiefly to Chinese, Arabs, 
and Bugis (natives of Celebes), and in 
smaller Malayan prahus. The enterprise 
of the Arabs, Chinese and Bugis, is very 
conspicuous. They are in general fair 
traders ; and Euro^ans acquainted with 
their several characters can rely on their 
engagements, and command their confi- 
dence. Many of them, particularly the 
Bugis, are possessed of very large capital. 

Tlie Bugis import into Java from the 
other islands, Malayan camphor, tor- 
toiseshell, edible birds nests, bees’ wax, 
clotlis called sarongs, of a very strong 
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tc 2 cturc, tlicir own manufacture^ aiul golfl 
dust, wliich tlicy lay out in the piiirhasc 
of opium, iioii, steel, liUrope chint/es 
and broad cloth and Indian piece goods, 
besides tobacco, rice, salt, aiul other pro- 
ductions and inaiuifactures of Java, with 
which they return eastward, during the 
favorable monsoon. 

The Arabs navigate square rigged ves- 
sels, from filtj to five hundred tons bur- 
then. The Chinese also have many brigs, 
besides their peculiar description of ves- 
sels callcil junksj as well as native built 
prahus. They extend their voyages to 
Sumatra, the straits of Malacca, and 
eastward as far as the .Moluccas and 
Timor, collecting birds’-nests, camphor, 
bich de ?«//;•,* and other articles, making 
Java a gi-aiid depot for the produce of 
all the countries to which tliey resort. 
Throughout the whole of Java trade is 
usually conducted by the Chinese; many 
of them arc very rich, and their means 
arc increased by their knowledge of busi- 
ness, their spirit of ciiierprize, and their 
mutual conhrience. 

A very extensive branch of trade is 
carried on by a diiect eoiiiniuiiicntioii be- 
tween Java and China, entirely upon 
Chinese capital, in a description of ves- 
sels called junks. Krom eight to ten of 
these vessels arrive anuuHlly Wn Canton 
and Ainoi, with cargoes of teas, raw- 
silk, silk piece goods, varnished um- 
brellas, iron pots, coarse ehina-w'are, 
sweetmeats, nankeen, paper, and innu- 
merable minor articles, iiarticularly cal- 
culated for (he Chinese settlors. 'J’licy an* 
from three (o eiulit hundred tons Imv- 
thcii, and sail ai stated poinds, generally 
reaching Uatavia with the north-eu^t mon- 
soon, about the inoiith of Januaiy. Of 
all the iiiipoi is from China, that which 
produces the most extensive elTeeta on 
the commercial and ptjlitieal interests of 
the country is the native himself. Be- 
sides their cargoes, tliese junks bring a 
valuable import of from two t(» five hun- 
dred industrious native'* in each vessel. 
These emigrants are usually employed as 
coolies, or labourers, on their first ar- 
rival ; but, by frugal liabits and per- 
severing industry, they soon heeonie pos- 
sessed of a little property, which they 
employ in trade, and inercase by their 
prudence and eiiterprize. Many of them, 
in course of time, attain sutricient >vealth 
to render themselves independent, and to 
enable them to remit eonsiderahle aecii- 
i^ulatioiis yearly lo ibeir relations in 
China. As l]>ese n mi trances are gene- 
rally made in the valuable arrieJes, such 
as bird’s-nests, Malayan (Limjihor, hieft 
de mar, tin, opiniii, pepper, limber, 
leather hides, indigo, gold and silver, 

in murl) eitPt'in among 
is a bulky, otfensive amt 
I prici' III Can ion varies 
per piKul. 


* A fteu.slug tliietl, 
Chinese epicures. It 
Mrliiiable article. Iti 
iimm ten to fifty dollois 


the return cargoes of tlicse vessels amount 
to an almost incredible value. P. 205. 

We had indulged in more 
lengthened extracts, but these 
must suffice, as well to shew the 
nature and extent of Javan trade, 
as the importance of the Chinese 
to such an island. Many other 
parts of this work might be quoted 
with the latter view ; still the feel- 
ing of the Dutch is, and ever has 
been, hostile to the Chinese set- 
tler. Not to mention some ex- 
tensive acts of cruelty exercised 
by the government of Java to- 
wards these useful subjects, as 
recorded in the bloody page of 
history, this feeling has been re- 
cently evinced by 

— A report of the council at Ba 
tavia a short time prior to the lauding of 
the English, winch states that, ** although 
the Chinese, as being the most industrious 
settlers, should be thi‘ most useful, they, 
on tho contrary, have become a very dan- 
gerous people, and are to be considered as 
a pest to the country ; for which evil,” 
they add, “ there appears to be no ra- 
dical cure but their expulsion from the 
interior. P.225. 

The danger of the Chinese on 
Java, does not appear, as far as 
w'c can discern, to have been at 
all connected with politics. A 
long tirade against them, by Mr. 
Ilogeiidorp, given in a note at 
the page just quoted, scarcely al- 
ludes to that topic. “ They 
would,” he says, “ he quite indif- 
ferent to the English, or any other 
nation, driving us from Java.” 
Our historian seems, we think, not 
sufficiently aware of the infinite 
importance and value of the Chi- 
nese settlers to Java, and seemsj 
in some instances, like the Dutch, 
to impute blame to them when it 
is solely attributable to the govern- 
ment. “ To what,’' Mr. Hogen- 
dorp exultingly asks, can this 
impropriety (alluding to their 
being farmers of the Company's 
revenues, and exempt from certain 
feudal and personal services) be 
ascribed, but to the government 
of Batavia ? The Chinese have 
obtained all these favours and pri- 
vileges by making considerable 
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presents, dnd thus sacrificing the 
interests, of the Company and the 
nation to their selfishness and 
avarice.” 

This, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent tendency of the query, is 
actually set forth as a grand ac- 
cusation against the industrious, 
wealth-acquiring, and necessarily 
wealth -diffusing, Chinese settlers 
on Java. Not one better reason 
can we find for these working bees 
of the Javan hive being called, 
** a pest to the country, to be ra- 
dically cured only by their ex- 
pulsion from the interior.’* “ I 
undertake to prove/' continues Mr. 
Hogendorp, ** that the wealth of 
the Chinese in that island amounts 
to ten times as much as the pro- 
perty of all the Europeans added 
together, and that their profits 
every year bear the same propro- 
tion!” 

And what proportion, we should 
like to know, do their industry and 
usefulness bear to those (jualities 
of the Europeans. Let us hope 
that the fact of the drones pos- 
sessing only an estimated tithe of 
the honey, is not the latent source 
of their desire to expel the work- 
ers from the interior of the hive. 
We will not think so. But we 
cannot forget the horrors of 174'0 ; 
nor the earlier and later aptitudes 
of the Dutch, when roused into 
energetic activity by the impulses 
of commercial jealousy, and the 
accursed thirst for gold.* 

This chapter is replete with in- 
teresting and important informa- 
tion respecting the trade between 
Java, the other islands of the 
Archipelago, including the vast 
and rich island of Borneo, Japan, 
China, Western India, and Eu- 
rope. But we can do no more 
than thus to allude to them. 

Tlie prevalence of piiiicy on the Ma- 
layan coasts, and tlic light in which it 
was viewed ab nn honorable occupation 


• .Since this wat written terrible tidings of 
Javan bloncislied have arrived, as more panic nla'- 
ly noted in other parts of our Journal. Is the 
sad reign of terror recommencing on Java} Jf 
•o, may it lie Im 
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worthy of being followed by young princes 
and nobles, is an evil of ancient date, 
and intimately connected with Malayan 
habits. Tbc old Malayan romances, nul 
Uie fragments of their traditional history, 
constantly refer with pride to piratical 
cruizes. P. 232. 

It Is really curious to trace, as 
may be done, not only the early 
prevalence of piracy, but the honor 
and dignity ot the occupation, al- 
most all the world over. Though 
curious, it is easily accounted for* 
Man, in the abstract, is the same 
animal every where, and at all 
times ; modified in various ways by 
external circumstances. But though 
education may correct, restrain, 
and extend, it can neither create 
or annihilate. 

On the subject of the revenue 
of Java wc shall be nearly silent. 
Under the Dutch it had, from va- 
rious causes (bad management, 
and the belligerent state of the 
w'orld being the chief) fallen off 
to be inadequate to the necessary 
expenses. Under the English, 
these causes having been removed 
—or in course of removal— great 
increase took place. Although 
as Englishmen connected with our 
commercial prosperity, we may 
not find credit with the Dutch fur 
the sincerity of our wishes, we do 
yet trust and hope, that, by a con- 
tinuance of such measures, our 
rivals, as they then may prove, 
will endeavour to deserve a con- 
tinuance of increase. 

On taking leave, as we shall 
lierc, of the first volume of the 
history of Java, we have to ob- 
serve, that various as our neces- 
sarily slight notice has been of 
the subjects forming its contents, 
a small portion of them only has 
even been touched upon. They 
are, in truth, very numerous and 
important ; and are handled in a 
manner equally skilful and cntcr- 
taining. All our references hi- 
therto, where not otherwise ex- 
pressed, are to pages of the Jint 
volume. 

(To conCinned in our next.) 

VoL. IV. 3 tt 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India Ifoase, ^JpriilGg 1817. 

MANDAMUS PAPEHS. 

A goucial court of proprietors of Kast- 
Iiidia Stock was tliis day lield at the Com- 
pany's Iioiii:(*, ill Lcadniiiall-slreet* chiefly 
for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the Mandamus Papers, as far as the 
9 aine relate to the conduct of the court of 
directors in resisting the power exercised 
hy the honorable the board of cominis - 
sioners for the aftairs of India in abjii- 
flicating disputed pecuniaiy claims, and 
ill dirc^‘liiig the application of thcCim- 
paiiy's funds fur llieir dhschiirge. Noli(c 
iiad al.so been given, that, at titc said 
court, a resoliilion of llie coiiit of di- 
roct.ors, of the ]8lli nit. pennitling Capt. 
Solomon Earle, paymaster of the Coni- 
|)Uny*s depot at Chatham, to retire from 
the seivice, on a ptMi^ion of ,£.‘iOO ptr 
nniiuni, would he laid iicfore the pio- 
prietors flu* their approbation, aureetibly 
to the PJtii {Section of the bth cljupter of 
the (-onj[)any's Hye-Luws. 

The proceedings of the bust court having 
been gone through, 

The C/tait man (John Hehb, Kh<i.) stated, 
that this being the flr.st general court 
ftfter the annual election, it was neces- 
nary tli.at the bye-laws should be read, in 
conformity with the regulation of .sect. 2, 
chap. 3, of the said laws. 

The bye-lawa were read short accord- 
iugly. 

The Chairman then stated, that in 
compliance with section d, chapter 1, of 
the bye-laws, sundry papers which had 
been pre.sented to parliament, since the 
fast general court, would now he laid be- 
fore the proprietors. T’hc titles of the 
paiiers were then read. Amongst them 
was a list of officers and sen'unts of the 
Company, to whom pensions, or gra- 
tuities, liad been granted during a spe- 
cified period. 

The Chairman then stated, that the 
resolution of the court of director^ of the 
I8th ultimo, for granting to Captain So- 
lomon Earle, late paymaster of the Com- 
pany's military dep6t at Chatham, a 
pension of ;^300 per annum, was now 
submitted to the general court for the ap- 
probation of the proprietors. 

PRINCE OF WALES' ISLAND. 

Mr. /7i/m6*said, he wished, before they 
proceeded to the regular business of the 
day, to ask a question which arose from 
the papers that had just been read. This 
was the first opportunity he had of pro- 
curing inforinatioti on the subject to 
wbiqb he alluded, and he begged leave to 


avail liimsclf of it. It appeared that one 
of their directors (Colonel Rnnnernian) 
had resigned, ami liad been appc>inte«i to 
the situation of governor of Prince of 
Wales's Island. Now, many persons in 
that court vviTC aware of the manner in 
which the esiahlishment of Piinee of 
AVak's's Island was formed ; it was ex- 
tremely expensive, nnd it had becume a 
question, for tho consideration of which 
notice had been given in tliat court, how 
far it ought to be continued. He wished 
to know, whether the estahlisliineiit was 
to be kept np on the same scale which liad 
e\i.‘>tcd for many years, or wliether a re- 
iliutioM was to lie eflected in the emolii- 
laeiils tif tii(‘ governor and other olllcers of 
the Ishuiii ? 

The Chairman. “ Tlichon. proprietor 
imi.st lie aware, that tiie subject he has 
mentioned is not regularly before the 
court; but lhave no hesitation instating, 
that considerable reduclions have already 
been iuimIc in the establi''lMncnt of Prince 
ot Wales’ iNland; I hope therefore he 
tvill suffer the ordinary business to be 
proceeded in." 

Mr. I/umcsiin\, it happened that, two 
months ago, he drew up a lesolutiun 
which he intended to lay before the ge- 
neral court, relative to the establishment 
of Prince of Wales' Island ; but, in 
consequence of the appoiiitnunt of Col, 
Baiinerinau to the situation of governor 
baviug taken place, he was compelled to 
abandon it. lie regretted that Colonel 
Rannennaii had left the direction, tliu 
loss of Ills services, for he wixn a man of 
great ability, could not easily be le- 
placed ; but though he ^Mr. Hume) stated, 
that he had abandoned the resolution 
then, he wished the court distinctly to 
understand, that a long time would not 
elapse before the whole establibhinent of 
Prince of Wales’ Island would be brought 
under the consideration of the general 
<:oiirt. 

Mr. Grant wislied to say a few words 
on the subject of Prince of Wales' Island. 
The year before last the whole of that 
estahlisliineiit Underwent the deliberate 
review of the court of directors, and se- 
veral retrenchments had been made ; in 
fact, every reduction which could be ef- 
fected consistently with the safety of the 
establishment (which ought never to be 
lo.st sight of) had been made ; and he be- 
lieved, that thec8tab]ishmeiit..was now at 
as low a scale as prudence would warrant. 

COLONEL BRICE'S APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. Hume rose to offer a few observa- 
. lions, which he hoped would be found 
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not iiicoiiRisti'iit with the order of their 
proceediincs. 'I'heir l>ye>la\v8 lind just 
been publicly re:ul, and, by section 17, 
chapter 6, it was ordained, that no 
new office, cither at home or abroad, 
“ shali iKi created by the directors with 
any salai^ exceeding the sum of £200 
** per annum, without the approbation 
** of two general courts to Ikj .summoned 
for that purpose.’* The |)roprietor$ 
luns^ be perfectly aware, that this bye- 
law was exprc.ssly made for the piirpo.'^e 
of protecting the funds of the Coinp.'uy. 
By the act of the 3;U1 of his present ma- 
jesty, chapter .52, .section 12.5, the legis- 
lature said, (for tiie piir|)o.se of protecting 
the funds of the Company from being 
burdened with any improper chaige.s). 
Be it enacted, that no new salary shall 
** be attached to an old oifice, and no 
“ new oflice shall be created with a sa- 
•• lary exceeding j^200 per annum, with- 
“ out the approbation of two general 
** courts of proprietors.” Now lie ob- 
served on a board in one of tlie passages 
of that house, the inscription of “ C'o- 
lonel lirire^x O0ae" Ilea^ked, tliere- 
forc, whether a new office had not been 
formed under that designation ? In the 
Red Book which purported to give an ae- 
count of those things, Colonel Brice was 
mentioned as filling the situation of .as- 
sistant to the military auditor. He now 
demanded, whether this othcc was u new 
one, — and wlietlier the salary of the per- 
son filling it did not e.xceed £’200 uyear ? 
H« asked these questions, because lie had 
reason to believe that the Act of Par- 
liamcut was not attended to, when the 
ap|.H>liitnieiit took place. 

The CAuir/ntin.— “ 'I'lie office in ques- 
liou is a brancli of tlie military auditor’s 
office. U i.s established for the relief and 
assistance of that officer : ('olouel Brice 
performs a part of tlie duties attached to 
the situatiou of military audifor, and re- 
ceives a salary of £200 — and a further in- 
come of £100, from the fees coming in.” 

Mr. Hume said, a.s lie understood the 
hou. Chairman, this was a new office. 
It was it seemed a branch of the audi- 
tor's ofiBcc, which was never known bt!- 
forc, aud which now for tlie first time 
was brought into the establishment. He 
thought it ncce.«sary to mention the sub- 
ject in this court, beCimse, in conformity 
with their bye-law, no person coukl receive 
au allowance of more than £200 a year, 
without the approbation of two general 
courts. He submitted to. the cundonr of 
the directors, whether when they Uiok 
£200 from the right hapd pocket, aud 
£l00 from the kft, they did not, in ef- 
fect, grant a salary of more than £200 
a year without the consent of the proprie- 
tors, and whether such a proceeding was 
not contrary to the bye-law and the act of 
i(ivBainenit which he bad qaatedi! U 


would be recollected, that in 1809, a new 
occurrence took place in that court — three, 
gentlemen were intiuduced to the service 
of the Company, w'ho liad not been re- 
gularly brought lip ill their esfabli.'«hmcnt 
in that house ; and who, according to the 
rules of the service, which for a long 
time had never liecii deviated from, were 
not eligible to hold the ritual ion.s to whieh 
they were ajipoiiitcd. Ho was in the 
court (the fiist ho evor attcnrled after his 
return to this couiitryj on tliat.ocoasioii ; 
and though he took no part in the discus • 
sioii, he recolierted the lecliiig that w.'is 
manifested by the prpprictni>. A resolu- 
tion vv:i.s then moved liy his leariiod friend 
(Mr. H. .lacksoii} deprecating tlu* draw- 
ing into precedent the case which then oc- 
emred—this resolution was carried una- 
iiiuiously ; and it was esseiiti.al to their 
inlet csts that tlie principle of granliiig si- 
tuations to tliosi* only wdio wore bred up 
in their service, .should be uttoiidod to, 
as far as possible. To tbose who looked 
forward ff> a life of respeofubilify — to 
tliosc who hoped to ensure comfort and 
aflluence to thcm.selve.s after having long 
served the Company — it must be extreme- 
ly g.illiiig, to see persons rai.sed over tlicir 
beads, whose claims were eomjiariUively 
trivial. It must damp the spirit of tho-so 
who, being in their seivieo, expected to 
ris-; in the .‘‘cale of ofliee ; hut who, by 
tlw intrmUictiou of ntraii^ers, in 18(1!), by 
the ofliee now formed for Colonel Brice, 
aud by tlie aptitude which seemed to pre- 
vail, tor deviating from the general rule 
and practice of tlie Company, muBt now 
feci very strong doubts indeed, with re- 
spect to their receiving that promotion 
towards wb.ieli their attention had been 
perhaps flirecied for many years. An 
amendment was movtxl to the ix^sultition 
of the eouitof direetfn'.i of the year 1809 
— (wdiirh resolution recommended that a 
inilitaiy secretary and two assi.'itautu 
should be .'idinitted into the India house, 
although they had not before been in tlio 
.service of the Cuuipaiiy). It was then 
stated, in answer to that amend ineiit, 
that the urgency of military affairs, anil 
the great increase of businesB Jii.^tified tho 
alteration which was about to be maide^ 
One boil, director stated in very strong 
terms, and in language, the force of which 
every person in the court felt and acknow- 
ledged, the necessity of gi anting some ad- 
ditioiml as.sistaucc in the military depart* 
meat ill consequence of the great mass of 
accounts which the auditor bad tbeu un- 
der his consideration. The urgency of 
the case wuh deeply felt by every iiidi\ idu- 
al in the court — aud, for the purpose of 
ensuring imanimity, the following re.solu- 
tioD was moved and carried — That this 
court do further re.<olve, that, should tho 
court of directors find it expediepLto apt- 
point either to the siMiaiion of wiJiUut 

a aa 
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secretory, or assintant secretary, a gentle-' 
man not regularly bred in the service of 
die Company, the same shall in no wise 
be drawn into a precedent for similar pro- 
ceedings in fulurc.” A declaration was 
made at the same time, stating, in effect, 
that this should not be considen'd as a 
firccedeut, and the genlleineii belonging 
to the house were itif'oi'med, that they 
bad nothing whatever to feJir. And 
though those gentleincn might not have 
bad the inilirary knowledge necessary for 
dllitjg the particular situation to which 
Captain Salmon was then appointed, yet, 
to obviate any difliciUly which idight in 
future arise from such a want of infor- 
mation, it was stated, that the servants 
of the Cnmpaijy .should be so trained up as 
to enable them to undertake any depart- 
ment in wiiicli their services might be re- 
quired ; not cundniiig those gentlemen 
who were in the secretary’s or examiner’s 
oflSce, lo the mere duties of those situa- 
tions. It was dislincriy stated, that per- 
sons reared np in that house, and who 
manifested ability, .should be translated 
from one office lo another, as their iaietils 
might appear suited to the pcrforriuincc 
of particular duties, 'Phe proprietors 
knew that this sy.stem had been acted on. 
'ITiey must he aware, that a gentleman 
bad hecii taken from the e.xaiiii tier’s ol- 
tice, and placed in the .secretary’s depart- 
ineiit. Now the gentlcinaii to whom he 
alluded, and who was introduced as an 
as.si.stant in the e.^amiiier's ofHee, should 
not, he conceived, interfere witli the pro- 
motion of individuals wdio had been bred 
ii|) in tliat iioiise. A pledge to that eftect 
was given, hut directly llte contrary of 
that pledge had taken place. 'I'hat indi- 
vidual who originally received i;(j00 a 
year, was now rai.sed to the rank of se- 
cond in the .secretary’s office, and would 
ill the coil se of tilings he placed at the 
head of it. Tlm^ one of those office.s to 
which geiitleiiieii brought up in that hoii.se 
had a right to look, after they had pnssed 
twenty or iwcnry-tive years in the Coin- 
pany’s service, w'uuld be disposed of to 
one who had not gone through such a 
])robatioii. If this had already taken 
•placi*, if the progrc.ss of their regular 
servants had been retaidcd by ilie intro- 
duction of strangers, be submitted to the 
eourt, how far this new fourth oflice, 
created for (ailnnel lb ice, ought lo be to- 
^rated. Captain Saltiioii was appointed 
to his .situation on a plea of urgency. It 
vra.s said that the military service required 
additional assistance. Now, bowever, 
that situation was extended ; it had be- 
come ail oflice in which a number of per- 
sons were employed ; but even this w!is 
Eiot deeiiietl suflicieni, for a new appoint* 
nieut had taken place. A gentleman was 
brouglit ]n from India, wlio was perhaps 
OQt ^uaiiited with the service of the 


Company; hut who, as a matter of 
cohr.se, arguing from what htid occurred 
during the last nine yeai-s, would super- 
sede officers wlio had been brought up 
under the eye of the Company^ and who 
had a right to expect those sitiiatiniis of 
which tliey were now likely to be depriv- 
ed. This subject was one that tieserveif 
tlic most scriou.«i consideration, because 
it might involve circumstances that would 
be destructive of the Company’s vidiole 
system. He admitted that deviations 
might sometimes be made from general 
rules ; but he thought that the principle 
of promoting their sen :int.s according to 
.seniority, both abroad and in this coun- 
try, was much better tlian luoccediug 
on a system which was open to the exer- 
cise of influence and patronage. In the 
present instance, if they sulfered a strange 
individual to come into oflice, they could 
not, as formerly, resort to the plea of 
necessity ; for they liad already founded a 
military eMablishment. He had not seen 
the report recoin iiicnding the appointment 
of Colonel Brice. He hoped it would bo 
sali.vfuc lory. He supposed some commit- 
lee, appointed by the court of directors, 
iiiiist have had the subject under coii.siiie- 
lation, and that they bad made a detailed 
report on it. Let the court contemplate 
what the coiLsequence of this appointment 
might be. In the wc.'it end of the town, 
influence was wry extensive, and might 
be made use of to fonvard the views of 
personsiiithatbou.se. Now, if the di- 
rectors broke through estahli.shed regula- 
tions and genera! rules to serve llieiii- 
selve.^, or to accomplish any particular 
piirpo.se (at the Sitine time he did not 
mean to assert that such a eoiir-se had 
been piirsiieil), the worst cniiseqiieiices 
must necessarily follow. The public 
would mark with jcalou.-y such a ilepar- 
ture from principle, anil suspicions would 
be generally entertained of tlieir proceed- 
ings. He could see no motive suflicieiitly 
powerful lo justify the bringing .strangers 
into that bouse, at a time when a military 
department had been actually established. 
He conceived that no case liad been made 
out to authorise the giving cniploinicnt 
to Colonel Brice. If this system went 
on, they would .soon have their list of 
iiidividiuds, some taking a j£l,000 and 
some 4^1,500 a year from the funds 
of the Company, for services that 
were not absolutely nc'ce.ssary. The mi- 
nister perceiving this, might say, a 
pension o.f tlii.s kind would suit my friend 
very well; and as the Company have 
broken through their established rules in 
one instance, I think 1 may try what 1 
can do to serve those who are dependant 
upon me.” He (Mr. Hume) knew what 
the power of ioilueiice could effect, and 
therefore he wished the Company to guard 
a^inst it. With this feeling he thought % 
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rule ought to lie laid duivn which the di- 
rectors might oppose as a shield ngaiust 
the encroach men IS of power. Hut if 
they themselves made the hreach, if tliey 
overturned an established piincipte, it 
was not to he wondered at, should others 
attempt to enter, and endeavour to enrich 
themselves with the spoil. ’J'his was 
the situation in which the Company 
would lie placed hy deviating from the 
wi>c rule originally adupteil ; and he 
Wits free to say, that, it he were a ser- 
vant of the Company, hioking up for 
promotion as the reward of hi.s l.iliouis, 
sncli an appointment as that of Colomd 
Hrice w'ould damp his energies, and he 
should exclaim, “ if this he the way in 
which .situations are dis|)osed of, it they 
are given to those who h ive no legitimate 
claim on the hounty of the Company, it 
i.s Useless for me to exert inysell, since, 
in the end, luyscrxices will be lorgotten.** 
11c could look round the court and see 
many pei>ons who had a light to this 
promoiion, and if he had been one of 
those lie would not hare sat down si- 
lently when Colonel lirice was apiiointed. 
He would have taken notice of this 
infringement of his rights, he would 
have called the attention of the court to 
the destiuciion of hi.s long cheiislicd 
hopes. When he said this, he begged to 
r>b.«ienc that he had not consulted any 
])erson in the house on this subject. Hu 
did not know the seiitiment.s of their 
Servants; hut he lei t that it was due to 
them and to the court to notice the intro- 
duction of a principle whieh, if followed 
up, would prove most dangerous. The 
danger of such a precedent was clearly 
manifested, when they saw that tho.se 
persotLS who \>eic introduced in IKUll 
now held high .situation.^, which gentle- 
men, who had served the Company lor 
twenty, thirty, and even foiiy years, 
found it iiiipossilile to attain. When 
individuals who had .served them for .so 
long a period, loiiiid the door .shut 
against their preferment, it must natu- 
rally produce discontent and <lis.*iatisiac- 
tion. He did not mean hy any thing he 
had said to challenge Colonel Brice’s abi- 
lities ; but he certainly would cha'h'iige 
that unjust principle which distributed 
rewards to those that had done nothing 
to deserve them ; whilst men who had 
the strongest claims on their support and 
protection were treated with neglect. 
Many of those who were in their sen'ic'c 
liad settled in life, and had connected 
themselves with respectable families in 
the hope that their exertions would be 
rewarded by an increase of salary. What 
Ciien must be their feelings, when they 
saw their children growing up about 
them; when they found their expenses 
daily accumalating, and were debarred 
«vci| from tite liope Qf promoUoii’ 
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What must be their feelings, when tliey 
saxv persons brought into that house, and 
placed over their lieaiks, while tliey were 
obliged to go ploriding on with increased 
expenses and diminished Iio|k‘s I'he 

pruprieiors were Imiind to see that no 
unfair conduct was pursued towards those 
who had served ihem faitliliilly. ’J'hey 
ought to take care that no plea of neee.i- 
sity or urgency (whieh he suspected would 
now be resorted to), should be made use 
of ill defence of a priiiiriple that went t^ 
injure llieir .seivants — and, by injuring 
them teiidc'd to impede the Imsiness of 
the Company. He should say nothing 
more on the subject this <lay ; hut befoi'U 
he sat down, he gave notice (hat he in- 
tended to move “ that a copy of the le- 
porr, iTeommendiiig the appointment of 
Colonel Brice, should be laid before the 
coiiit ot propiietors for their coiisideia- 
lion.” He |>ronouuc(‘d this appoinimcnt 
to he conlraiy to the act of p.irlianuMit 
and to the l)N(‘-law ; and tlicieloie it was 
proper tiiai it should he fully expl. lined. 
Would it he heiieveil, that, within a few 
years, the direetors had established a 
fund, railed “ T/ie Fcr I'luiii ! ” 'I'lic 
iiieuniug of it was (his ; the directors 
would not allow their servanis, us vvu^ 
formerly the case, to take any fees in 
their dllfeient office.s, from those with 
whom they transacted bnsiius'!. 'j'ht; 
fees, with respect to them, were done 
away, the direetors having determined to 
give the iiidixiduals at the liciid of the 
diirereiit otlices a regular salary in lieu of 
them. But what had they done besides? 
They said, “ we will not absolve Ijio-se 
who are doing business at the India 
House from the payment of fees. Tlie 
ordinary fei*s .'tliall still be received, and 
they .shall form a fee fund.” Now it 
was nio.st absurd, that, a.s a hotly of 
merchanl.s, they .should demand fees; 
or that those who dealt with tiieni, 
should pay .such impo.sts. It mii.M ncee-s- 
.sarily produce a .serie.s of additional 
charges on their trade; for eveiy mer- 
chant who dealt with the Couipaiiy, and 
paid a fee, would, by one mean'* or ano- 
ther, compel them to lepuy that fee 
again with iiitciest. He wa.s, therefore, 
an enemy to eicry specic.s of fee vihicli 
was demanded in the course of commercial 
pursuits. What had been the result of 
this new regulation? A fee fund had 
been e.siabli.slicd, and be understood the 
directors assumed the ri.lit of disposing of 
the money constituting that fund, not its 
the property of the Compjiny, hut as the 
pocket money of the exciutive body. 
Colouel Brice it appeared ren it ed jtJOO 
per annum from the Comp.uix’s nioticy, 
and from the fee fund. Would the 
court believe, that thi.s fee fund umiiiiiitfd 
to £80,000 ayear, or £20,000 per quarter, 
apd that wnuilies amountiog to£6,0Q0 
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w £7,000 wci (* paid out of it ? He mm- 
tioiied this Ir) sht-vv to the proprietors t!ie 
dangerous situation in which they might 
be placed, if such a principle were Ion- 
IftT toleialed. The act of the :i3tl of 
the king, chapter .*i2, section 125, ex- 
pressly jnovided, in order that the funds 
of the Company should he tiroiceted fioiii 
being imrdeued with any impro))er char- 
ges, that no salary, exceeding £200 a 
year, should he granted by the directors 
without the approbation ot two general 
courts. Here it apjk*ared that the direc- 
tors had acted contrary to the statute. 
He supposed liowever they could not take 
upon themselves the dispostil of such a 
sum of money without fust liaviiig pm- 
cored the opinion of the (’onipany's law 
oilicers. H'o render the matter as eloar 
as fwssible, he hoped the directors would 
not refuse to lay Indore th.c court the re- 
port on which the new n|)pointiuent was 
loumh'd. However he deprecated the s) s- 
teiii, which preferred strangers to their 
tried and efficient servants, still, if the 
reasons adduced in the leport, on which 
the directors acted in making this ap- 
pointment, were just ami sat i.'.factoiy, he 
would not interfere further in the busi- 
ness, or give tlic smallest trouble to the 
court of directors. Jiut if those reasons 
were not satisfactory, the cotirt would 
naturally expect that he shotild propose 
some resolution, declaratory of their 
opinion on the business as far ns it had 
gone. He thought it particularly neces- 
sary that the subject of the fee fund should 
1)C inquired into, which struck bird as 
being more daugemus tliaii the secret ser- 
▼!(« nmney, that w»as aiinnall) placed at 
the disposal of the crown, lleie wiis 
jfftOjOOO a year, wholly at the command 
of the court of directors ; with that iin- 
picusc sum they might do precisely what 
they pleased : this circuiustaiiee could 
UOt be adverted to without feelings of ap- 
prehension. He should now conclude, 
by giving notice, that, before the court 
broke up, he should move “ that the ic- 
port c.stahli.shiug Colonel Bii(v*.s office, 
be laid before the proprietors 4" ami he 
wished to know wdietlier there W'as any 
(dijection to its being immiMliately pro- 
duced, without going through the forma- 
lity of a regular notice ? • 

'lo this inquiry no answer was given. 

PENSION TO CA^AIN SOLOMON 
KARLE. 

Th«i CAflirmfln. “ 1 think we had lictter 
BOW proceed to the regular businoH.x of 
ibe day, which is, to consider of the re- 
foliition of the court of directors, of tiie 
^Bthuhimo, granting to Captain Solomon 
Earle, late paymaster of the Company’s 
military depot at Chathani| a peuaioti of 
£000 per annm^^** 


The clerk tlien read the ]irocccdiiig.s ot 
a court of directors, held on Tuesday 
the Hth of Marcli, recommending, Iw 
the reasons stateil in a report of the com- 
mittee of corresjiiindence of that day, 
that a pension of £300 |>er aiiiinia 
should be granted to Capiain Karle, pro- 
videilthe gciier.il eoiiit ol propiietoi.^ and 
the commissioners for mamigiiia; tiic af- 
fairs of India, slionld concur l herein. 

The re|)oit of the committee of corre- 
spondence, referred to in the resolution 
of the rourt of diurtors, was then read. 
It s(*t lorth that Mr. Kaile went out as a 
cadet to fiidi.i in December 17<17, tliaH 
ill 1770 he oblained a lieutenancy, and 
ill 1779 he was piomoted to the tank of 
c.aptaiii. In 17RO he returned to Eu- 
rope for the reeovc»> of his health ; but 
having exceeded the time limited for hia 
st.iy, lie eou’d not go liaek to India. In 
dime IKOl he was plated in the situa- 
tiiui of captain ami adjutant of the Com- 
pany's depot in the Isle of Wiglit ; aud lit 
April IHll hew'as removed to the mili- 
tary depot at Chatham. He was now in 
the OOth year of his age ami v\as atixions 
to retire, if an tdlowance wen* granUxl ta 
him siiflielcnt for the maintenance of hit 
lai>te family. The coiumiltce taking iiUi> 
coiisideiation Captain Earle's long ycr- 
vices in India and in EiigUmi, liis ad- 
vanced age, the infirm sltite of his health, 
and the srtualion of his wife, who for 
Iw'euty years had been afflicted with ill- 
ness, recommended that a pension of 
.£300 per auuuiii should be gi anted ta 
him. 

The Chtiinnnn. “ 1 move th.'il tl • 
court do approve of the .said resolution of 
thecHuirt ul director.^, of the li^ith ultimo, 
granting to Captain Solomon Earle a pen- 
sion of £500 a year.” 

The lion. />. Kinmirtl, said he shoo Id 
be very sorry to urge anything against 
the iTMilntion now' prafiosed. lint since 
the gentlemen behind the bar did not 
clni.se to avail iliein^clves of the opportu- 
nity wliich hi!} hoij. friend harl afforded 
them, for explaining certain points which 
headverltHl to in the course of his speech, 
lie felt it necessary to address the courl 
on this oirasioir. He thoiiglit it would 
have been wise in the g^ntlemcn behind 
the bar to have replieil to his hoii. friend, 
at least so fm* as tlie inform at ion w'iiich 
he had laid liefore the court wa.s capable 
of being either continued or denied. It 
would have been satisfactory to the pi-o- 
prielors if they liad declared, whether any 
Ibniidutioii existed lor the statements that 
bad been imule hy hi.s lion, friend. Aa 
this bad not been done, he must, accord- 
ing to the nile.H of the court, lii speaking 
on the present inoliuii for approving of a 
pension of £300 a year, enter into tht 
general principle on which pensions were 
^rwted. In hU opinion,, there Waa 
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Hiiiif' more obviously absurd, in poini of 
reiusoii, than the distinction whicli was at- 
tempted to be made between the tH'nsioo 
now about to be granted to Captain 
Earle, and the s.ilaiy which had al- 
read) been ijiveii to cohmol Brice. In 
the present instance, the l)ye-Ia\v, which 
retjuired two general courts to approve of 
the })ension, was adlieied to. hut, in 
another c.'use, it upp(‘ared t!i;u a .salary of 
£,'300 a year was granted without (ho 
concurrence of the proprietors. If this 
wore tria:, it diMiiainled explanation; if 
otherwise, some hen. diri*eior oueht to 
Ciuiiradiei ilte faet. It was slated that mi 
alhm'ance or salary of £‘i00 u }ear wari 
granted to colonel Hrice iiuleixMideiit of 
an additional hundred per aiinnni which 
w'as taken from the fee fund. 'J hi.s he 
omtended was an actual Irand on the 
l»ye*l.iw ; it was mi absolute suhtiTtiige in 
oi’der to prevent the proprietors funii ex- 
pre.vsinu: their opinion on the appoint nient 
of an oilirer whose saint y really ainonnied 
to £300 a year. If this were ilic fact, 
111 ? wished to know, why liisa'<scn(, and 
llie assent of the propri(‘titrs in genet al, 
was not called for to the salary granted 
to colotiel llriee us well us to the pension 
now proposed to be given to captain 
Ettrle } He put this questioti in fairness 
to the com t of directors; and, before he 
agreed to the present pension, it would 
bt* neees.sary that a fair siutetnetit, ac- 
cutititiiig for this dissimilarity ot pro- 
ceeditig, should he submitted to the court. 
He made no specific objectioii to the |»en- 
aious now proposed ; but, he H3ke<l, why 
weie tliC) playing this extraordiiiHiy farce 
— calling for the consent of the proprie- 
tors in this case and utterly rej< cling it 
in the other, win re it appeared l<i him it 
was equally iiecesNary ? If wo an^w'i*!' 
were given to this iiilerriiiiaUu y, it would 
be manifest, that, in the case of colonel 
lirice, a harefiU’ed subterfuge had been 
resoited to; and indeed it ap]rared to 
liiiu that the court ofdirectois had not a 
word to say for themselves. As ho before 
oh.serred, he was not hostile to the nioMuii 
then before the court ; hut, until the di- 
cuHistanccs to which he adverted were 
5 ;xplained, he would not vote for an) 
pfn.«iou vvliaieCer. The directors ought 
to .state, why tlie assent of the pn)|)rietor.s 
was not called for to the .salary of £300 a 
year attached to colomd Brice’s siiiiatlon, 
while they came forward and requested 
that assent to the pension of captain 
Earle ? 

The “ The hon. proprietor 

has occupied tiie attentiaii of 'the court 
rather irregulaily. The hon. gontlcDiaii 
(Air. Hume) by whom this subject was 
iutroduced, .statcvl his iutention to move 
that the rejwrt respectiug colonel Brice's 
appointment Mumid be laid before the 
pioprictorsi j it v/as^ tlicrdorc, decent 


and respectful to the conn, to say r.oihfn^j 
on the subject until that proposition w.w 
made. The topic on which the hon. 
proprietor has just spoken is altogether a 
di.'«tiiict qiic.‘<tion from that now under our 
C4Misiders«tion.” 

Tlie hoii. />. Kinnairtf.^^* My hon. 
friend stated that he wonhl not gotliroiigh 
the form of giving notice of a motion for 
the prodiieiion of tlie rcjiort relative to 
colonel BrieeVs appointment, ifiioobji'G- 
tioii were made to that proceeding. To 
thi.s observation no answer wra-s returned, 
and 1 therefore thought that the court of 
dinvtors refused the information.’* 

Mr. (irant . — “ I understwid distinctly 
(hat the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) 
would 'iiihinit a motion to the proprietors 
hefore the court broke up. I fin* one rc- 
nuiined silent, thinking it was more 
pniper to deliver my sentiments, when 
that motion was proposal. Surely, the 
regiiltir mode was, to wait for the hon. 
gentleman’s motion, when individuals 
would have an opportunity of speaking to 
the question. 1 think it is more fair to 
suhniit a motion to the court, than to go 
into a loi>g history, (]uitc irrelevant to the 
subject immediately under consideration. 
The que.s(ion is one which may fairly bie 
introduced, hiuI when it is regularly be- 
fore us, the court of dinrtors wall have 
sonielhing to say on it. It ought, how- 
ever, to he brought foi ward as a distinct 
and .‘juhstaniivc qiustion ; and when it is 
so introduced, 1 shall lx* ready to offer 
soiiiething to the eoiisidcriition of the 
propiiclors, in tlie way of explanation, 
winch I liope will be found sMi'^faclory.** 
Air. ffmnv begged the iudulgeureof the 
conn while he delivered his sentimciits 
on the present cinc'^tion, which was one 
worthy <>f their most serious ronsideration. 
It w.i^ a!\v:iyh imphsisant to ohjcei to a 
grant of money tor '•peeifie purposes, par- 
tiiMiiarly w)H?n the individual for whom it 
was inteudid laboured under clieum- 
siaiices calculated to exciti* tbe coiupaa- 
hIoii of the court, lie folt this most 
Mti'onuly ; hut, in such casc'^, thete might 
Iw cirnunsTaiice.s which would operate 
against ^ympallly. For in'‘l.uiee, where 
a deviation fiom the rule ami line which 
tlu 7 ouulit to follow, w;w evidently con- 
templated. He was not pirpnred to deny 
any pait of captain Karle's services— luic 
would he inquire why tliut gentleman had 
reinainc'd nneiiiployed for thiitceu or 
fourteen years. Wliat he was aiixiou'' to 
do, was, to view the question on the 
grounds which he liud hitii'^clf .set fourth. 
.In the year 1801, the duke of Yor.k, 
Older to save iheComi auy trouhlc, niidcr^ 
took to raise men for the (iouq^ny’t 
service. He was to prorure whatever 
number of men might be wanted. In 
consequence, a depot was e^^tahli.shed in 
the Isle of Wigid, for the reception of the 
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troops provided for their service, until 
they eiiibiii'ked for India; and thefollow- 
in(< oiVicers vrcre appointed to superintend 
it : — a (-oniiiiandaiit every way prn[)er lor 
the situation, with £lHiO per uiiiiuin, a 
sourt'Captaiii Avith i.'4U0 per aiinuin, a 
paymaster with per annuiii, a sur- 

geon with £472 per aiiiiuiii, and an 
adjutant with per uiiiiuin. lie be- 
lieved, that both the Ccipiain and adjutant 
were neiitlcMut-n who had served the Com- 
pany in India — who, on account of ill- 
health had been obliged to come to Kiig- 
laiid — aiul, having been unable to return 
to India, were placed in situations here. 
This was creditable to the court of diiec- 
tors — the {uinciple was a good one — and 
so tar he vviU'i satistied — provided it should 
appear that such an estahlishmcnt was 
necessary, lint he conceived that jl'2,.H00 
per aiJiiiiin for receiving a few recruits, 
and instructing iheiii prtvious to their 
departure for India, was a most eX' 
travagarit ex|)ense. He was ha|)py to tiiul 
that the Company had again got into their 
own luuids tile recruiting of men for the 
India service — for, he believed, they 
procured better men, and at a cheaper 
rate, tlian government had done. Last 
year they had recruited nine hiiiidred and 
twenty-six men, and, in the present, 
seven liuiidred, which reiidtM’ed tl ctr mi- 
litary e<>tabiish merit complete. Now he 
conceived they ought to ne extremely 
cautious ho wfar they huidencd llie depot es- 
tablishment, whicli was already very heavy 
—as it stood the Company in upwards of 
a-year. <)u an average, eight 
hundred men were yearly sent out to imlia 
—and the expense of training and pie- 
par’mg them, before they embarked, was 
£‘,\ a-head—makmg a gross sum of about 
;(;2,i^0U, whicii the depot establishment 
cost. That perhaps was not too much ; 
but, when they were ealled oji to add to 
that expense, they ought not to act with 
prix-dpitation. What wore they now going 
to do ? 'Jo give a new paymaster £4^2 
]ier aiiniiin, wliiJe the old one letired on 
a pension of j^300— making a charge of 
jf'732 a-year on an establi»huieiit already 
very exp.'nsive, 'Lhis being the case, the 
iieeessiiy of the alteration ought to be 
clearly made out. Captain Karle having 
been in flio Company's service for many 
years, he thought it was a proper feeling 
to cniph»y him in preference U) another. 
Blit when tiiat gentleman stated^ that he 
wished, on accouni of his family, to re- 
tire, it struck him as a little extraordi- 
nary, that he should be anxious to take 
4P.36 o a-year, instead of ^*4:12, which he 
enjoyed as paymasier— ai the same lime, 
that, by so doing, there wa.s a diri*ct iu- 
rriM.'^e in the expense of the cstablish- 
im-nt, to the amoinit of the former sum. 
Before he could admit such a grant, he 
vv as anxious lo sift the business thorough- 


ly. He wiis disposed to think, that no 
man, in his common senses, capable of 
pertbrrniijg the trivial duty of paying a 
few soldiers, would give up such a situa- 
tion, unless urged to no so ; and Captain 
Karle iiiust be in a deplorable situation, 
indeed, if be were unable lo perlorm tliat 
duty. He tbou'.:ht, therefore, that there 
must be some imderstaudiug, Avitb respect 
to the person wlio was to succeed him ; 
and certainly he had heard that an indi- 
vidual was named for the situation, some 
time since, in case that court should ap- 
prove of him. On the face of the memo- 
rial of Captain Karle, and of the rccoiiw 
iiiciidation of the comm i tree of cones- 
poiidence, there was nothing tliat entitled 
iiiiii to a pension of jC.300 a year. It 
was stated, that, being sixty-six years of 
age, WHS, in itself, a sufficient recoinineri- 
dation. But if, at sucli an age, indi- 
viduals were generally ineapiieitated from 
transacting business, and weic compelled 
to retire, iiovv many of their most efficient 
men would they lose } la this instance, 
it appeared, they hail not made tliose scru- 
pulous inquiries wliicli tliey did in other 
cases. Had tliey acted with their iisnal 
cireiinispcctioii, they would have had the 
ceititicaies of medical men, declaring that 
('aptaiu Karle was uiitit to perlorm hfn 
ordinary duly, laid before them. With 
sueh certificutes in their possession, they 
would have a fair plea for saying, “ H rc 
an individual iiuapable of pcM'foriuiii^ 
his official duties, is he not, then, a pro- 
per object for the bounty of the court ?" 
This they had not doue— and he thanked 
some friends near him for that alteration 
in the bye-laws by which the court of di- 
icctois were obli^^ed to report the grouuda 
on w'hich they tecouinieiided certain pen- 
sions, lit this case, it appeared that they 
bad recommended a ]>eiisiun to be con-' 
ferred on Captain Karle, without having 
before them any pi oof that bis infirmi- 
ties prevented him from acting— and, 
when they considered the expense already 
occa.'^ioncd by tliis establishment, they 
were not warranted in adding to it, un- 
less under very peculiar circumstances. 
If Captain Earle were capable ot perform- 
ing his duties, why should he retire on a 
fietision ? On the other hand, if he (Mr. 
Hume) w'erc satisfied that he was incafva- 
ble, he would not object to his receiving 
the bounty of the court — but his incapa- 
city ought to be clearly proved. Here he 
wished to imiuire what measure of jus- 
tice ^as dealt out to others ? By the 
last act, the d.'hl of the King, renewing 
their charter, some regulations were made 
on this subject. In the !).3d section they 
would find rules laid down, and regula- 
tions establLshed, by which they were au- 
thorised to grant pensions to officers in 
India and England, aecoixling to a cer- 
tain fixed scale of service. What did that 
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scale sav? If a seiTant, under sixty years the Act uf Parliament. Many pensions 


of age, having served the C>)iiipauy taitli- 
fiilly for seven years, be found incapiible, 
from infirmity of mind or body, to i)er- 
form the duties of liis otTice, it may be 
lawful to grant >iim a pension, not ex> 
ceediiig one-third of the salary and allow- 
ed eiuoluinciits ot his odicc. Was Captaiti 
Karic ill tliiit situation ? No— he was 
above sixty years of age. How then did 
the law apply to his case ? I'lic scale said. 

If the servant be above sixty years of 
age, and has been ciuplo)‘ed by the Com- 
pany for tifteeii years, then it may be law- 
ful to grant, him a |)eiision not exceeding 
two-thirds of his salary and emoluments.** 
Now it ap|>earcd that Cu{gain Karle was, 
iu reality, oidy a servant of twelve years 
standing— and yet the cowt of directors 
proposed to give him, not two-thirds of 
Ids salary, ;is paymaster, but three- 
fourths of it — £i{\i per annum out of 
jC 1 . 1-1 ivhieli the paymaster annually re- 
ceived ; while the man who had served 
fifteen yeare, wlntsc services were equally 
meritorious its those of Ciiptaiii Eiirle, 
could only rm^ivc two-tidnls of his salary 
as :i {KUision, for the act prohihitisi a inort‘ 
extensive grant His object in making 
this remark wiu»,that equal justice should 
lie done to all their servants, when they 
were ii<» longer able to diseharge tlieir 
duties. If the law {iruhibited them from 
giving to any servant, iiowever faithfully 
lie had acted for tiiein during fifteen 
years, more tlian two-thirds of his salaiy 
on liift retiring, by what rule could they 
grant thiee-tourtlis to Captain Earle? 
The Act of Parliament farther stated, that 
where a servant was sixty-fiNe years of 
age and upwards, and had served the 
i’ouipaii)’/o/7jf yi'ars, ilieii it would be 
lautul to allow him three-fourths of his 
salary; and here they were uliout to 
grant i'uptaiii Eaile, who had served but 
twel\e \(:ars, three fourths of his annual 
income — and that too without having any 
proof that hi^ iiihrinities are such as ren- 
der him iiii.ihiv? to discliargcthediitiesof 
Ins otlice. Fiider these eiiciuiistances, he 
submitted to the candour of the c<iurt of 
dircctor^ ,[fi>r no indiiidnal was more 
anxlou.» than himself to meet a ease of real 
<listrc.»s wirli tlie ino.st liuiiiane feeling) 
whether, wiien there was no evidence of 
incapacitr before tlici'j, and when they 
were wting against the letter and spirit of 
the larv, it was not liis duty to advert to 
the subject, and to eall on the coiiit to 
pause before they decided ? If a ca>e 
could be in.ide out, wiiere, a.s a great body, 
tiny wcie called on to grant lids boon, no- 
thing could be more meritmioua than the 
concession of it. Hut no documents were 
adduced to shew that Captain Earle was a 
inore efficient servant than those whose 
pimslons w'eie regulated by the .clause in 
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were granted for twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty, and forty years service. There 
Wiis ail instance of a geiitlcmaif retiring, 
who had sen’cd the Gmipany for fifty 
years. The tict said, if the servant li 
above sixty-five years of Jige, and has 
served fifty years or upwards, then, ami 
111 that case only, hi.^ pension may "bit 
equal to the whole of his salary, fiut 
all these ea-^es were regtilated by the Act 
of Pnrliuiueiit. Now, If they gave to 
Captain Earle out of £i'A2 per 

aiitiiim, he having served but twelve years, 
it was more than they would be authoria- 
ed to grant to any man in their establish- 
ment, unless he had seiTod for forty years, 
therefore, he contended, the law did not 
warrant tluun to vote so large a sum. HO 
was unwilling to ihovc any proposition 
that would mar the resolution altogether 
— but he thought a little time should bt^ 
given betwem the pix^s4MU and the next 
court, ill order to exainiiic whether a 
iicci'ssity really existed for such a grant. 
When they had such a staff as he describ- 
ed, were they not hound, befoie they iii- 
crejused the ex|)euse, to investigate the 
duty which Captaiti Earle was calh'd on 
to perform } *J’liey ought to inquire whe- 
ther he was obliged to go out of doors ? 
Whether he w.is compelled to drive, front 
place to |iluce ? In short, they ought to 
uiider>t;iiHl his duties accurately. He 
(Mr. Hume) swlcd, for a consiilcrable time, 
us payniasici. For several ycai s lie paift 
twciiiy thousand men, almost without 
moving from his desk. The adjutant 
muntered the men, and the pa\ master 
had scarcely to rise from Ids svat. If 
Captain Earle were so gouty and so infirm 
as not to be able to move Iroin one loom 
to another, .<41111, if he could sit in his 
chair, he might be capable* f»f jici forming 
the duties of his oilice. q his lieing the 
»-ase, he liopid there was jimoi hcfoie the 
court of dlreclors, to sliew tliai Captain 
Earle was ui telly iiicap.ieilals’d from di.s- 
charging sncli easy fimclions. lliimaniljr 
often .saiictioficd rh.it which law would 
not counictuiiicc — and, therefore, he was 
unwilling to move a negative on (he le- 
sohuion. But us there was no )>n)of ihat 
pointed out the nece''^ity of giving Cap- 
tain Earle /r.'JOO a-year out of a salary of 
£\[V2, hi« wi.^h was to move, at the next 
cour\ that the sum .siumld be reduced. 
He should be glad to know, whether the 
proceedings of the present day would de- 
bar liim, on a future occasion, from mov- 
ing tliar the grant proposed by the reso- 
lution, should be lessened— or whether he 
should by the forms of the court, be com- 
pelled to op|K)se the resolutiou altogether, 
when they were convened for the purpose 
of confirming it ? He asked this que.s« 
tion, because he intended, on the present 
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occasion, to move an aineiidinent, by way 
of addition, to the resolution. He would 
do-lhis for the purpose of placing his sen* 
timents on record, and of shewing that the 
question had not passed suh silentio, or 
without due notice. He felt it necessary 
to act in this manner, because, on a late 
occasion, some of his friends were re- 
proached, as if they had not l)cen present, 
in consequence of their not having placed 
their sentiments on record. It was said, 
indeed, that they were not opposed to the 
measure then brought forwaid, because 
their sentiments did not appear on the 
minutes ; than which no assertion was 
ever more fallatnous. To prevent the occur- 
rence of such an error on this occasion, 
he should move that the following words 
be add(^d to the resolution : 

“ And that this court, viewing with 
alarm the large and increasing pcii- 
siou list of the Company, doth rccoin- 
« mend to the court of directors, the 
** utmost vigilance and economy, in every 
application for a pension brought bc- 
fore them ; and also that they will not, 
“ except in very urgent cases, deviate 
** from the spirit of the law,*’ (I might 
almost, observed Mr. Hume, say thf: let- 
/er), ** as laid down in the act of the 
5:hl Geo. Ill, cap. 155, see. 93, which 
** direct! pensions to be granted according 
to the length of service of tlie Coii]> 
pany’s servants.** 

He wished to ascertain, from the leg'll 
authority present, whether he should be 
debarred, in coiiHcqucnce of this amend- 
ment, from moving, at the next court, 
that the grant specified in the resolution 
should be reduced ? He did not himself 
consider that he should so bar himself, 
because he thought when the matter was 
again submitted to them, it might be 
treated as a new question. If tliere were 
any feeling in the court, that he sliouUl 
iu)t have that privilege, he should be 
glad, if it met the wishes of the hon. 
Clialrman, to refer the point to the legiU 
officer. The question was, whether the 
amendment he was about to propose to- 
day, would debar him from moving, at 
the next court, another amendment, low- 
ering the sum which they were now culled 
oil to grant to Captain Earle ? 

The Chairman — “ I understand the 
bon. proprietor desires to know, whe- 
ther, if the present question shall pass, 
with the approbation of the court, lie 
can, when it comes before the next court, 
for confirmation^ move another amend- 
ment f I beg leave to refer the point to 
our counsel, who is at hand.** 

Mr. Seijeant Bosanquet — “ I see no 
difficulty in the case. The present amend- 
ment does not amount to an approbation 
of the original resolution— It merely con- 
tains a monitory observation— and, there- 
orc^ pending the confirmation of the 


resolution, fhc hon. pioprietor is at li* 
borty to move an amendment, altering 
the original proposition.** 

Mr. Hume. 1 should wish to be in- 
formed, whether, on a future day, I may 
be allowed to lower the {;mount of tho 
propo.^cd grjut ? I know 1 cannot move 
an increase, without giving due notice— 
and 1 am also aware, that, on the prin- 
ciple of omne ma}us continet in se minus ^ 
it was held, in this court, that a motion 
for reducing a grant may be made, with- 
out previous notice — hut the question here 
is, whether my offering an amendment 
this day, will operate as a bar to niy 
moving, at a future time, the substitu- 
tion of a smaller sum for that now pro- 
posed ? 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet.--** I am not 
aware of any rule established in thU 
court, which can preclude tlic lion, pro- 
prietor from proposing such an amend- 
ment.** 

Ur. R. Jackson. The quest ion is simply 
this — whether, if one ameiidmcat be 
moved this day by my hon. friend, he 
shall, at the next court, be competent to 
move another of a pecuniary nature— 
namely, for the purpose of lowering the 
intended giant?'* 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet. — ** It requires 
two courts to approve and confirm the 
resohition~aiid, at the second, such an 
ameiidmeut may, I think,’ he proposed.** 

Uv. R. Jackson. ** 1 amof opiiiioit, that 
the apprehended difficulty docs not exist.** 

Mr. Hume. “ 1 now beg leave to hand 
up this, as an ainendment. In doing so, 

I hope 'the gentlemen behind the bar 
will not suppose that I mean to pass any 
censure upon them. They have, how- 
ever, certainly departed fiom the spirit 
of the law, as laid down in the 53d of 
the king.** 

Tilt* Chairman. — ** The hon. proprietor 
may qualify his meaning as he pleases ; 
but the words which he wishes to be 
added to the original motion, do, in faoi^ 
convey a censure." 

Tlie amendment having been read— 

The Chairman rose. ** I beg leave," said 
he, " to offer a few words on the meritn 
of Captain Earle*s case. He is stated to 
be sixty-six years of age, which is not 
denied. His infirmities are certainly ve^ 
great; and, if he were brought into this 
court, his appearance would indicate, 
that everything which was stated respect- 
ing him was perfectly true. With refer- 
ence to the law which has been adverted . 
to, Ibeg leave to say, notwithstanding 
the statement of the hon. proprietor, 
that the court of directors, in proposing 
this grant, do not, in any way, infringe 
the act of parliament which he has no- 
ticed. If the fact be otherwise, 1 shall 
doubtless find gentleineii who will set me 
right." 
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Mr. Diron said, when the hon. pro- 
prietor considered the nature of the 
unietulmcnt, he would, perha|)S, ratlier 
wish to withdraw it— Iwcause tliere was 
an expression in it which, he coiiccired, 
the court of proprietors could not sanc- 
tion. It was, by inference, admitted in 
the amendment, that the court of direc- 
tors might, in what they considered ur- 
gent cases, depart from the letter and 
jspin't of the law. This he considered 
highly objectionable ; and, as it was not 
intended, on that day, to oppose the 
motion of the court of diitctors — as it 
was not intended, on that day, to re- 
eominend a smaller sum, as this ametid- 
incnt would not retard or forward the 
question in any point of view, as it could 
do no manner of good whatsoever, he 
begged of the hon. pi-oprictor not to |M‘r- 
flist in a proposition, which did not con- 
tradict the necessity of the grant now 
called for. 

Mr. “ I will explain, in one 

word, what I mean. I'he spirit of the 
act of parliament is this — that no indi- 
vidual, in the Company’s seivico, shall 
be entitled to receive a pension, c<pial to 
thrci^-fourths of his salary, uiile.ss he be 
above sixty- five years of age, and have 
served the Company for forty years ; and 
I wish my ametidment to stand on record, 
in order that the court may not, in fu- 
tm*c, deviate from so wliolehome a regu- 
lation.'* 

Mr. K. Parrff. ** Tlic present case does 
not Mine under the provision (jiioted, 
Captain Earle’s situation is ditferciit. 
The court of directors brought it under 
the consideration of the proprietors, as a 
case of compassion. Captain Earle is 
lorally itieapahlc of doing his duty, and 
5f kept iu the situation, mjiik* other per- 
son must be employed to officiate, lie 
bad served the Company tor nineteen 
years in India, and though he stated his 
age to be sixty-six years, it was not this 
advanced period of life which rendered 
liim anxious to retire, but his extreme 
infirmity. I have known him for forty 
years, and L am sure that hia services iu 
fudia were most meritorious. lie has 
■0 retiring pension, because lie left India 
before the lik was established. He lias 
served the Company at the depot for 
many years, as faithfully as any indivi- 
dual couUI do ; and, I am sorry to say, 
he is not likely to live a twelvemonth 
longer. Under these circumstances, the 
court of directors lent a favorable car to 
Captain Earle’s case, and it is uow for 
the court of proprietors to decide on it.” 

Mr. D, Kinnaird said, be was more 
satisfied by what fell from the bon. 
gent, who had just addressed them, than 
by anything that had previously been 
stated to the court. If Captain Earle 
wa« absolutely incapable of perfoimiiig 
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those very small duties, he was quite sen- 
sible that a ciise was made out to con- 
vince the proprietors of his being well 
worthy of their humane consideration. 
When he saw a geiitleiiiat: who had serv- 
ed the Company in so dcplornblc a state 
as not to be able to sign his name, he 
would not hesitate a moMieiit to grant him 
a pension, which was only to utford him 
the common comforts of life. The con- 
duct of his hon. friend (Mr. Home) was 
kind and conciliating. He did not mean 
to opfiese the motion, but was merely 
anxious that bis sentiinciils might be put 
oil i'ecf>rd ; and that .•something like a 
rule should be laid down for the conduct 
of the court of directors, in dealing out 
the liberality of the Company to different 
claimants. He trusted, therefore, that 
the motives of his hon. friend and of 
himself, if they persisted in placing the 
niiieiidment on record, would not be mis- 
umlerstooil or misrepresented. 'I'he scale 
laid down in the act of parliament was, 
in bis opinion, judiciously alluded to, as 
a fair and proper rule to guide them on 
such occasions. He confessed that he 
should object to the amendment altoge- 
ther, if the words quoted by an hon.^ 
propricior (Mr Dixon) were omitted. 
Where the disc was of an urgent nature, 
lie would go beyond the rule— 'ami this 
was, undoubtedly, a case of peculiar ur- 
gency. He was, therefore, desirous of 
marking it as an urgent case, by the 
adoption of tlic amendment— for nothing 
short of Capt. Earle’s being in a state of 
incapacity, unable even to sign his name to 
an account, could justify the pro|M)siiion 
made to the court. 

Mr. Ilmne. “ Should there be any ex- 
pre.ssion in this amendment, w'hich the 
court may think improper, 1 will, with 
the greate.st pleasure, make the necessary 
alteration.” 

Mr. Lowndex was happy to give his 
vote iu favor of a resolution wh ch went 
to reward the meritorious exertions of 
an old servant. Careful as he was of the 
purse of the Company, he would always 
open it when an old servant (daiiiied re- 
lief; but he should ever opposksiiiecures 
and useless pen.sionH. He never would 
countenance the irittcring away of the 
Coiiipauy’.s money, by giving it to persons 
because they had inilueiice in that house. 
Persons of that description he should 
always set his foce against — for he consi- 
dered grants made to them as connected 
with the basest corruption. Hut where, 
as in this ease, an individual hnd served 
them faithfully for nineteen years, there 
was a very good reason for rewarding 
him. 

The Deputy Chairmen (James Pattis 
son, Esq.) said, he rose to make a few 
ohserrations merely with reference to the 
words prfipused to be added'to the oiigb- 
3 S 2 
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n^l inoiinii. The how. jiroprietor (Mr. Mr. Ifum*' said, as iie was called on by 
Hume; crated, ih.it there was not the the how. ilirertor, he wished the eoiiri ten 
slightest iiifCMtion, on his part, to convey see dearly what lie luenut. His object 
any cni-'iic on the com t of directors, w-ah, imi to oppose the motiou now, and 
hut that, as this was a special case, (KTliap's imt ultimately; but he thought it 
which deserved I he notice of the court, iiicuiiihent on him to place his seniimcBts 
he wished to .shew, by placinc: his sciiCi- on rword, when an individual, for thii- 
jiients on record, that it was not pas.sed teen yeais service, was going to receive 
over silently. He (Mr. Pattisoii), uiviiig far more than tlie scale laid down in the 
every dcgrei' of credit to the inti iit ions of Act of Parliament entitled hiiii to. As 
the lion, jiroprietor, liojied, however, to the nineteen previou.s years they could 
that he would withdraw wonis, which, not be taken into tlie account— -for Capt. 
in some slight degree, did convey ceii- Earle came home as a civilian now did, 
.«iure. 'I'lie amendment recomiueiided lo without any claim on the Company. If 
the court of directors, “ the utmost vigi- the pay and allowances of Capt. Earle's* 
lance and rconoiiiy, in every application successor were only to be ;^2ri0 per «inuuu], 
fpr a pension and also, “ ihat they then certainly the increased cwpense of 
would not, except in veiy urgent case!*, the estabiisluncnt would Ise merely 118 
deviate from the spirit of the laiv.” If hut he did not understand this, lie sup- 
tlii.s w'ere put upon record, it would .seem posed that the gentleuiaii wlso succeeded 
as if they had not in all cases used “ the Capt. Earle would receive the same .salary 
utmost vigilance and ecoiioiii} ;**>— land it which the captain had received. The 
might also be inferred, that they bad circumstance .slated by tlw lion, director 
“ deviated from the spirit of the law,** was not mentioned in the report, and he, 

Mr. i>. hinnairti — Pcriiap.s it would therefore, knew nothing of it. If they 
be better if it wore altered to, * except in did not pay Capt. Ernie’s .successor less 
aimilar urgent casi's.’ ’* than that gentleman received, it was ob- 

Mr. Pattison piocceueil. — There was vioms that there would be an increased 
another point on whicfi he should now charge of xHOO i>cr aiimim. instead of 
make an obsenaiion. He alhided to the J^?118. He ho|)t‘d the couit would excuse 
amount of expen.’^c which the Company him in persisting to place his amendment 
would incur by granting llii.s pension, as on record, in order to shew that this 
the lion, propiietor had in some degree was one of those urgent rases uhidi the 
misstated it. The amount of the retir- liberality of the court would always con- 
ing pension, if granted, would be .ifiiOO sider favourably— at the .^ame time tha^ 
a year, aitd the salary which Captain it did not eonu‘ undci the provisions of 
Earle’s successor would receive, would the Act of Parliament. To pr»»ve that 
be £2 .j 0 per annum, making a gross .sum the court were rogiiisaiil of this latter 
of ;£'.’i."»0 a year. The charge frmii which circuin.stance, he was desirous that his 
tlie Company would be relieved by his auicndmeiit shoiilil bt' recoi’diil. It would 
retirement, was l().s ; therefore, thus appear hereafter that the circum- 

the additional expense, created by tlie stance had nut pas.^^ed without okser- 
provision made for Captain Earle, and vation. 

by Hie salary of his .successor, w'ould, in Mr. rattison said. Captain K.irle had 
fact, he only 118. 10s. Captain Elarlc ;^250 a vear us paymaster, and his other 
Jiad been in the .seivice of the Company, allowance of .£'182. IOa. was the pay of a 
(with the exception of a few years;, from captain, which he wa.s not now to claim, 
the year 1767. He returned from Iiuiia The gentleman who suect'edttl him would 
ill 1786, after iiiiieteeu years military come in on £2r»0 per annum, 
sevviee. In 1804, he got a situation in 'Ihe C/mimroi. “ I beg leave to say a 
the tympany's depot, so that, adding the few words on the merits of the ameud- 
two periods of iiiueteeii and thirteen meiit proposed by the hou. proprietor, 
years together, he had actually served the He recommends the * utmo!«t vigilance and 
Conifiany for tliirty-two years. It was economy * to be exercised on every ap- 
not his age alone which induced him to plication for pension that may be brought 
retire, but his extreme infirmities, the before the court of directors. I beg leave 
reaboti .stated in lii.s memorial. The ne^^ to inform the court, perhaps iinncces- 
ccssity of the grant was still farther sup- sarily, that, ou every occasion of this 
ported by the unfortunate state of his kind, the feelings of the executivu borly 
domestic eircuiii.stanres, which, he hop- ate most sensibly alive to an economical 
cd, would never be left out of the coiisi- disbursement of the Company’s money, 
'deration of a Company, that had ever A severe and vigilant scrutiny takes place 
furted witli kindness and hmnaiiity to before the directors come forw.ird with a 
their servant?. I'nder all tlic.se \icws, recoin meiidat ion to the coiwt of pro- 
be tnisted the hoii. proprietor would be prietors ; 1 think, therefore, the rccom- 
liidueed to withdraw what seemed to be mendation coiitained.iii the amendment is 
' '«'8pccies of opposition lo a measure so wholly unuecessary, because it asks. that 
truly honorable and praise- worthy. to be done wbicli, 1 coniideutly asser^ 
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the c<»iirt of liirectois liiive always most 
j>olt*muly ami ronseientiously pjrfornuHl.’* 
Mr. Lmndex sai(l> perhaps the oppo- 
sition of the hoii. proprietor arose fi-om 
his supposint; Uiiit the ill('rea^!erl charge 
would be £;I00, instead of :gllH a year. 
That had been explained, and it made a 
great differeiu'C. 

The Chairman. “ Will the hoii. pro- 
prietor ]K*r&i.st in his amcudmeiit?’* 

Mr. Ifumr. “ Yes, certainly— the court 
will excuse me.’* 

The Hon. //". r. Elphinstone said, the 
apicndinent evidently conveyed a censure 
on the court of directors. If their re- 
commendation, in the present instance, 
was wroni(, there would be some* shew 
of reason fur such an anicndmcut ; but, 
when the pencral feeling of the court 
was, that it was highly proper, why 
should a proposition of this natuiv be 
made } It suitdy cast a reltcclion on the 
court of directors, for it implied, that 
they had not adopted a system of vi- 
gilant economy. He would venture to 
#ay, if the matter were looked into, that 
the interest of the Com|)any was as care- 
. fully an<l couscieiitioiisly attended to in 
the other room as it could be hy any body 
of gentlemen, however strict, and how- 
ever zealous. A direct censure was not 
cast on the executive body by this amend- 
ment, but, hy inference, a severe' reflec- 
tion was thrown out against them. 

Mr. A'. Smith hoped the hon. proprietor 
would not divide the court on this occa- 
mon. As there was iio necessity for the 
amendment, he trusted he would waive it. 

Mr. lAnrndci was always happy wlieii 
lie could agiee to the propositions of hU 
lion, friend, but he conceived the present 
Hiiieiidinvnt to he unnecessary. 

The amendment was then negatived by 
a large majority — after which, the ori- 
ginal (juestioii was carried unanimously. 

MANDAMUS PAPKIIS. 

The Chairman. “ I have now to ac- 
quaint the court, that it is made special 
at the request of certain proprietors, for 
the purpose of taking into coiisidciatioii 
• the Mundainiis Papers, as far as the same 
relate to the conduct of the court of di- 
rectors, in resisting the jwwers exercised 
on that occasion hy the honorable the 
board of commissioners for the affairs of 
India, in adjudicating disputed pecuniary 
claims, and in directing the application 
of the Company’s funds for their dis- 
. charge.” 

, The requisition, which was dated the 
J8th of March, having been read — 

Mr. Hoicarth rose and observed, that 
the Mandamus Papers had fora long time 
been in the hands of the proprietors, 
wlio, he hoped, had perused tliem with 
' ^lat atteutiou which their importance de- 
jhanded.' ' Many circumstauccs had con- 


cm red to postjione the consideration of 
this interesting subject, .>ome of priiatc 
and others of public convenience. When 
the requisition was signed he was in a 
state of convalescence, and hoped he 
should have been able to attend on tlic 
day selected for the discussion ; he was, 
however, disappointed in coiiseiiuence of 
illness — and imh^d he was now in that 
delicate state of health which rendered it 
extremely difllcuU for him to discharge 
the duty he had iindertakoa ; but, feeling 
most anxious that the (piesiion siiould be 
considered maturely, beiie; extremely un« 
willing that any eircnnistaiice should om- 
ratc to set it aiide — believing, as be did, 
that the subject was most materially con- 
nected with the interests of the Company, 
he was induced, incapable as lie was, to 
bring it forward, -f/fcrtr hf>ar .y— He 
would not, however, run the risk of 
weakening so good a cause by the inca- 
pacity of its lulvocate, but for one ex- 
pectation, — namely, that his defects and 
eiTois would be supplied by the superior 
talents and abilities of others.— f/Zeor S 
heartj — ^'fhe court would now allow him 
to make two or three preliminary re- 
marks before he stated the case. In the 
first place, it had been said, that the 
matter was completely at R^st ; that the 
case of Major Hart had been decid^ ; 
that much had been done to prevent the 
court of directors from again coming in- 
to collision with the board oE control ; 
and, in short, that the business liad en- 
tirely gone by. Undoubtedly, the case of 
Major Hurt had been derided, and that 
too by a tribunal from whose decrees 
there was no appeal ; there was, there- 
fore, no use in canvassing it ; but he 
never could consider the question as en- 
tirely gone by, while the principle re- 
cognized by the Act of Parliament re- 
mained, and while that precedent was 
established by the privy council which 
now stood acknowledged. He thought it 
would be important for them to consider, 
whether they were tacitly to acquiesce in 
the principle that liad been so recognized, 
and whether they should, or should not, 
complain of the precedent. 1 1 haf] been 
said, that they (the proprietors of £ast- 
Iiidia stock) were setting themselves up 
as interpreters of the Act of Parliament, 
as expounders of the law, in opposition 
to the judges Of the Court of King's 
Hencli— and it had been asked, whether 
they would place their political know- 
ledge, as statesmen, against that of tlie 
privy council ? They could have no such 
presumption ; but legal decisions led to 
legal results, — and, as the result in the 
present case bore hard on the Company, 
they could not sit dowu without express- 
ing an opinion. Legal decisions, it should 
be observed, were subject to revision, 
and sometimes to revei^. ‘ih« judges 
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of the Court of King's Dench, iu their 
judgment on the subject In question, have 
stared the grounds on which they formed 
their opinion. In giving au opinion on 
the act of parliament, they stated the 
terms which they had selected from that 
act, and on which their jadgment was 
formed ; and, in so much as publicity 
attended their decision, so far it was sa- 
tisfactory ; but, with respect to the de- 
cision of tiie privy counci i, they were 
left coin pletely in the darh. None of its 
members had given them any hint on the 
subject ; all they knew was, that the de- 
cision had produced this effect — it hud 
converted tiie controlling power into the 
executive power. The decree had taken 
out of the hands of the trustees, appoint- 
ed by, and responsible to the proprietors, 
the power of appropriating the Com- 
pany’s funds, and placed it in the hands 
of persons over whom they had no con- 
trol whatever.— f/Zenr / hem' !) — It, in 
effect, directed applicants to lay their 
claims, wliatevcr they might be, before 
the board of control, who would decide 
on them as they thought proper, not- 
withstanding any opposition of the exe- 
cutive body. He thought it was neces- 
sary to premise, that the question was 
not taken with any feeling of hostility to- 
wards the board of control. The noble 
Lord, wiio presided at tlic head of tliat 
board when this question was first state* 
ed, was now no more, and no wish 
existed to cast any reflection on his me- 
mory. If any desire were felt to act with 
hostility towards the board of control, it 
would not be wise to indulge it ; it would 
not be prudent to venture on war with 
such unequal powers ; for all great public 
bodies must feel how important it was to 
have a mutual respect for each other ; 
find, he would say, that public interest 
was never better consulted than when 
public duties were discharged with firm- 
ness, but at the same time with iiiode- 
ratlou. — (Hear ! hear 1 ) — It might be sup- 
posed, by those who did nut know him, 
that he was lending himself on this oc- 
casion to flatter and coniplimeut the exe- 
cutive body ; this was not, however, the 
(act ; he believed the tendency of his 
mind rather was a jealousy of power,— 
experience proved that unrestricted power 
could not safely be entrusted to human 
nature ; there was a tendency and bias 
in power to enlarge its authority ; it 
always endeavoured to increase itself— 
to extend its boundaries ; and the records 
of that Company would shew, that the 
board of control had been ever seeking to 
enlarge its authority. Then, he would 
ask, ^hat protection, what shield, what 
defence, could they oppose to this spirit 
of eucroachment ? There was none that 
be knew of, except the firmness of their 
eKecutlvahodr.— fZftfcrr/ Audit 


was therefore wise in the proprietors, 
when that firmness was manifested, to 
encourage it . — {Hear / hear !) — It was no 
less just than it was wise to do this ; for. 
If they exercised their undoubted right to 
oppose the executive body, — to check it, . 
when its conduct called for a check,— 
surely, it was no less just, when the pro- 
prietors saw them acting in a way that 
deserved approbation, to bestow on them, 
in the fullest manner, the applause they 
merited . — [Hear I hear ^) — lie was cer- 
tainly very glad to mark the uiianimiCy . 
with which they acted on this occasion i 
he Wits rejoiced when he beheld theia 
giving up every private feeling, and op- 
posing, one and all, this most arbitrary 
measure.— (Hear / Aeur/)— Surely, when 
their ronduct was so honorable tlte pro- 
prietors could not iu justice refuse to 
them tlteir entire approbation . — (Hear S 
hear I ) — ^Tlie question which they were 
about to stir was evidently a question of 
power ; it was not wliethcr, in M^or 
Han's case, but whether, in any case, it 
should ho. permitted for the board of con- 
trol to direct a payment out of the funds 
of the Company, bcyoiul what the exe- 
cutive body thought the claimant, who- 
ever he iTiiglit be, should receive ? or„ 
whether the Company's funds were to be 
placed iit thedisposal of their own trustees, 
or at the command of the board of con- 
trol ? Any question respecting Major 
Halt must he of a purely personal natuire* 
The merits, or demerits of Major Hart— 
whether he acted rightly at Seringapatan 
— whether the comiuittee that sat cii his 
conduct proceeded on proper grouud.s — 
whether the governor-general took a just 
view of the case — whether the court of 
directors, in receiving certain impressions 
from the dispatches sent from Madras, 
acted liberally or tairly — all these ques- 
tions might be worthy of consideration 
when Major Hart's case came liefore the 
court ; but, on the present occasion, he 
thought it was proper to abstain from 
mixing individual interest with matters 
of a public nature ; at tiie same time, he 
could not help expressing what he felt on 
this subject, and it did appear to him 
that there were circumstances iu Major 
Hart's case which ought to place his con- 
duct uuder a leniept consideration in fu- 
ture, should it bo necessary to go into it. 
He should now proceed to state the case 
as it stood. It appeared that in August, 
1803, a letter was sent out by the court 
of directors to the guverumeut of Ma- 
dras, directing payment to be made for 
the rice delivered at Scringapatam, for 
the use ot the army. That letter waa 
laid before ilje board of control— waa 
approved by them, and was sent out with- 
out any qualification ; and it accordingly 
arrived at Madras : and he was persuade^ 
that had that government understood tha 
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fliroctlons of the letter, it was probable 
that this court would Imve heard do more 
of this unfoitunate business : but uot 
comprehending the order contained in the 
letter, they referred tlie matter back to 
the court 'of directors for explanatiou. 
Tlie court of directors proposed to scud 
out an explanatory letter, dated 27t!i 
August 1B07, which was laid before the 
l)oard of control for its approbation. 
Tlie board of control, notwithstanding 
^thc act which provided tliat witiiin four- 
teen days any alteration in tlie Company's 
letters should be returned to the court of 
directors with the reasons for the altcru- 
tion, detained tlic letter an unusual length 
of time. He did not mention this as a 
circumstance of any very great importance, 
but the letter was in kept from the 
2/ til August to the 15th December fol- 
lowing, and upon the 15th December the 
paragraph was returned. Six days aftcr- 
^ W'ards, munely, the 21st Dtceiuber, a let- 
ter came again from tlie board of control, 
desiring that the paragraph might be sent 
back to them for alteration. From the21sc 
of December they kept it in their hands 
until the 30th of May in the following year, 
being an interval of four or live mouths, 
auil it was then returned dually altered. 
He was a little particular in dates, and 
therefoie had put down every one, fora 
very obvious purpose ; because it struck 
him, that in the whole of this extraordi- 
nary transaction, from its coiiuneiicemcnt 
to its conclusiou, there liad been a pecu- 
liarity of deineannur wholly irrecuucile- 
able with the usual forms of public 
business. However, the paragraph was 
returned dually altered on the 13th May, 
1808. Ill consequence of this, acorres- 
pondeucc took place between the board 
and the court ; but he did not mean to 
«nter into the particulars of that corres- 
pondence. Aluch argument was used, in 
order to procuro tlie alteration of the 
paragraph^ and, In short, to adjust the 
thing to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. In the interim the court of 
dircetprs tliought proper to take counsel's 
advice upon the subject; they laid the 
matter before Mr, Serjeant Shephei'd, 
(the present solicitor general), Mr.Adam^ 
and Mr. Wilson ; and the opinion that 
those gentlemen gave, was, that the board 
of coutrol was not authorized to direct 
the Company to pay this debt, any more 
than any otlier debt contracted in this 
country. With this opinion in their 
pockets, the court of directors held a 
conference with the board of control, 
and had rommunication with the present 
lord Melville. And although what passed 
betweeu them did not appear, yet tlie re- 
cult was very remarkable; for during the 
whole time that lord Melville was a mem- 
lier of that board, he was so convinced 
upon the subject, or was «t least so qui- 


escent upon it, that he never interfered 
further. Certaiuly from the IHtii Feb- 
ruary 1809, until the 25(h June 1812, no 
further notice was taken of the transac- 
tion by the board of control. Uiit on 
that day, a change having taken place in 
that board, a letter w.'is written to the 
court of directors, inquiring after this 
paragraph. An answer was returned to 
that letter, but it did not appear that any 
proceeding took place upon it. It was, 
however, fair to presume, (and there 
were some good reasons for believing) 
that some conference was held with lord 
Buckinghamshire on the subject, as there 
had been with lord Melville; aud the 
result was, that for upwards of two 
years longer, lord Buckitighaiusbire did 
not think proper to interfere in the matter. 
On the 23d June 1814, another letter 
came from the boanl of control to the 
court of directors, again inquiring after 
the paragraph. The court of directors, in 
answer to this letter, stated that they 
had uot transmitted the paragraph to 
India— that they had taken k^al opinions 
upon the subject, which justilied them in 
believing that it was not necessary so to 
do — that they had held conferences with 
the late president of the board; and 
concluded, that the matter having been 
suffered to remain dormant for upwards 
of five years, they were allowed to con- 
sider that no further proa*edings would 
be taken, and that the matter was 
suffered to pass by altogether in si- 
lence. They transmitted the opinion of 
counsel, which they had taken in 1809, 
to the board of coutrol as an accompani- 
ment to this letter. The Imard of con- 
trol, upon receiving it, thought It their 
duty also to take the opinion of counsel, 
and they accordingly wrote to the court 
of directors acquaintiug them that they 
too had taken legal advice ; and the opi- 
nions of counsel which they had received, 
convinced them that this was a matter 
so connected with militai-y government 
as to be under the superintendence of the 
board of control, according to the terms 
of the act of parliament ; and they there- 
fore informed the court of directors, that 
unless they transmitted their despatch, 
or appealed to his mqjesty in council, 
the board would consider themselves com- 
pelled to enforce the transmission of the 
paragraph.— Ill this state of things, the 
court of directors had recourse to further 
opinions of counsel, and accordingly in 
1815, they consulted Sir Arthur Piggott, 
Sir Samuel Bomilly, and Mr. Bosanqiiet, 
gentlemen who were admitted to be legal 
authorities of the first repute in the 
country. The opinion which those gen- 
tlemen gave, was, that the directors were 
not bound, (according to the true sense 
and meaning of the act) to forward the 
despatch so altered ; and that a munda~ 
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mxts could not properly'1)C issued to com- 
pel Ihcni. Fortified with this opinion, 
the directors came to a resolution, not to 
fiend out the parai!;rapli : — and here he 
(Mr. H ) must think that it would have 
been impossible for the court of directors, 
under such powerful lc;ral opinions as they 
had received, without a derclietioii of their 
duty, to do any thini? but refuse to com- 
ply with the order of the board of cou- 
trol, ciTtt thoiii(h they liad a manditmus 
staring them in the face*-- Indeed it would 
have been impossible for them, without 
abandoning the line of conduct they had 
previously pursued, and deeply as they 
might deplore the disreputable conse- 
i|UCBCC of the compulsory process with 
wlilch they were threatened, to have icted 
otherwise. It did not appear how they 
could, euiisisteiitly with a faithful dis- 
charge of their duty to their constituents, 
either compromise or avoid resorting to 
the risk of a mandamus ; and, theretbre, 
under the legal opinions they had received, 
they refused to transmit the altered para- 
graph. Many proprietors whom he (Mr. 
U.) knew, had certainly thought, that 
that was a proper period for the directors 
to have come to the court of proprietors, 
for their advice and assistance. Upon 
this point, however, he should say no- 
thing. The directors determined to resist 
the tronfimission of the paragraph ; and 
when the board of control sent a very 
short and pitliy letter, telling them, 
** that unless they should determine either 
fortliwith to transmit the said paragraph 
to India, or avail themselves of the right 
of appeal to his majesty in council, the 
board must consider themselves compelled 
to enforce the trausraissioii of the para- 
graph.*' The directors became still more 
determined in tlieir resistance ; and posi- 
ti\H;ly, and in express terms, refused to 
comply with the mandate of the board. 
In consequence of which, the boar<l of 
controji applied to the court of king’s 
bendi for a mandamus i and then the 
Company joined issue. In the king's 
bench the argument turned u|)on two 
points. Hie hrst was whether the altered 
paragrapli, did or did uot relate to mat- 
ters connected with ‘the civil or military 
gorernmeiit ? upon which (mint the judges 
could not entertain any doubt. They re- 
fused to enteriain the qiimtion, and they 
aaiil, that the privy council were the 
proper visitors upon an occasion of tliat 
nature and that they would not inter- 
fere, because they thouglit it tJieir duty to 
abstain fiom its discussion. The second 
point iVaN aiuued with considerable 
ability: tlnit point was— whether, under 
the term vUou’unef or gratuity , the board 
of control were not interdicted by the cx- 
pitiss tevnis of tlie act of parliament, from 
ficndlug out any divectiou upon that pnr- 
tieiilar subject? The coui*t, however. 


determined, that under the strict literal 
construction of the act, that the toroifi 
allowanrc or gratuity were not compre- 
hended in the intention of the legislature ; 
and, therefore, they decided against the 
case, iiut ill the course of that argument, 
a curious question wajs put to tlie lord 
cliicf justice (IClIenborougli), which was 
of this nature : — ** Will your lordship 
then conceive it was leti in tlie board of 
control to put any one sixpence into the 
pocket of any individual in India, be he 
officer or be he not officer, on account of 
service rendered to the public, or any 
other account, which had not previously 
been proposed by the directors If on a 
strict construction of these svetions, it 
.should be ascertained that it is unprovided 
for, it is most uiifottunaie ; because no- 
body doubted that (he boanl was so con- 
trolled by these clauses, that they could 
not by any possibility put any sum of 
money into any mail's pocket." Lord 
KlIcnborougiLthen made this remark upon 
that part of the subject. “ We cannot 
go beyond the terms of tlie act of purlia- 
meut. If then' was a iiiischief which It 
became the legislature to apprcbciid, and 
they did not, we cannot .supi>iy that." 
From this observation it was tair to infer 
that the noble and learned loid thought 
this was a misrliief which the legisiutiire 
had not foreseen, and tlu'iehu'c had not 
provided for. The court ol King's Jlench, 
however, saw’ siiilicient ground to enlarge 
the rule, in order to give the court of 
dirix'torh time to appeal to the king in 
cfiuncil : an appeal aecoidingly took place, 
and a soleniii hearing came on before the 
privy couiieil. Tiio directors had no al- 
ternative, the juflues having dtxlared that 
this was a coi'e in which the dircciois 
must necessarily appeal. Tlie question 
before the privy eouncil was argued with 
an ability, the most extraordinary that 
could be imagined. Every topic was 
touched upon, and every aignnieiit ad 
vaiiced that human ingeimi;y could sug- 
gest; tiiid not one of tliem, as he (Mr. 
H.) eonceived, W’as fairly met, or fully 
answered. However, in the result, the 
privy council was detvrniintd to support 
the board of control, ami thus after ihir- 
tj-iwo years, during which time, uot a 
single instauce had ever occurn’d of an 
appeal to the privy council, the boanl of 
control and the couit of directors iiad 
come to an issue upon their respect ivo 
rights. The privy council, in support ii.g 
the board of control, verilied the predie- 
tioii of Mr. Fox, jii a very singular and 
extriiordinary’ manner; for Mr. Fo.\’, in 
arguing against that clause in the bill, 
wbich provided for an appeal to the pri^y 
council, pointedly ol)>erved, “ that this 
was nothiug woi*e or le^s than an 
^al from the minister to the iiiiiii'siiV, 
from the privy counsellor to the pTwy 
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council ; from tlic adi'isers of the any man, who knew the nature of tliat 
crown to tlie advisers of the crown/' country, to look to the proUiible conse- 
and in truth, as Mr. Fox sai<l, ** an ap- quences without shuddering. The dcci- 
pe.il to tlie privy council was little sioii of the |>rivy council brought to his 
more than a fallacy and a farce." rceolieclion the words of Mr. Burke, who 

[t could not Ciiftily be expeete I that the was not frequently in tlie habit of de- 
court of direcKMS should have foreseen, tending the court of ilireciors ; but. upon 
by any possibility, that w’iten they sub- an occasion in the Mouse of Coniraons, 
niitted the case to an enlightened body of when a sneering sarcasm was thrown out 
statesmen, like the privy council, they ag.ainst the inedieiency of merchants to 
would not have the whole of the subject he statesmen, luMiiade thisrennrk: ** / 
under their view, Jtnd that in considering /rare known mpre/ntnfs with the sentU 
tlie term.'* of an act of parliament, they mmts and ahUities of gt cat statesmen; 
would not have loNt sight of tlie spirit, and / hano seen persnn.t in the rank vf 
tlie policy, and the objects with which statesmen with the ennreptiuns and chn- 
llic Icgi'latnre passed these enactments, rurters of pedlars." — (ft earl hear! hear!) 
They could not reason.ihly hiivo ftireseen — In onler to be able to judite cor- 
wliat would be the result ; for the directors reetly of the itltenIion^ of the legislature, 
were, in truth ami in taet, the executive in in>.liiutiiigthe board of control, it w.is 
body of tlie Fast-Iiidiu Compunv. Their iieei ssary to g(» a lit4.1e further into the 
authority heionged to tlie eoiisticutioii of p.irliameiitaiy proceedings of tliat day, to 
tlie Company, and to dC'.tisw their aiitlio- see with what spirit they were enfre l 
lity wa.s to llestvoy it.s constitutioii. into, uiid upon what gronnds, and with 
Could it be foreseen, that the privy what objects that Im ird was instituted, 
eoiiiieil, as a body ot statesmen, would It was a notorious fact, that .«iooii after 
degiade and diuiiiiisb that antlioiity, the Company became po^sessed of their 
which was held up to India as the head teriitotial p»s.^e.'*^iol^s, clamours were 
of the government? Could it be sup- iMi.sed in lliis eoiiiitiy against the Com- 
posed that the privy eouiieil would weak- paiiy’s seiaants lu ln>ii i, to a degree, 
en and render iiiefUrieiit by one single de- that to he called a Nnhoh^ was to be 
eree, that instrument, which the legisla- called evc‘iytliiug diklioiiorahlc and dis- 
turc had proiiouiieed the fittest for the graceful. The clamour heoaine sogie.it, 
executive goverunieiit of India ? Surely end perhaps there wa'< pivtty goo, I groini I 
this was wimtno one could have foreseen, for it, that it attra<‘l. il tlie notice of par- 
Ncjw, he woidd really ask one <juesiion ; lianicut. Accordingly committees wtre 
suppose the directors had, after tills pro* appointed to inquire into the alleged 
ccediiig, still further persi.sted in refu.sing aimses, and to fiiul out a remedy for them, 
to transmit this altered paragraph, and 'I here were two commit tecs appointed, 
there were many who thought, that they and by their l.ibours a most instructive 
ought to Imvc done so, w’liat would have and important body of in format ion was 
been the eoiisequeuee ? Tlie consequence jiroduced to tlie jiublic. 'Hie select com - 
would liave been, tliai tfie repre.senia- iniitech.ad .Mr. Burke, and by the labours 
lives of the .sovereignty of Imlia, in wdiosc i>f tliat gentleman the ino^t important 
bands were placed territorial possessions and voluminous repoit.s w'cre brought 
])roduriug an ammul revenue of seventeen forward. 'I'lie other eommiiti'c, called 
millions, in whose liaiids were placed the secret comiiiiltee, oi wliich .Mr. ©uii- 
tke governiniMit and prott'ctioii of sixty das w'as the president, prodiiecd several 
millions of |)co|>le, who had in tlicir pay resolutions, wdiieli were laid hefoie the 
an army of sixt> iliou.sand men — all these house of coiniiion.s, ami pa.«scd there; 
gre.at potentates would one and all have jind those icsoliiiion« ivcae, in truth and 
been sent close pri.soners to the King's in fact, the giomid w’ork of the institu- 
Bench prison, and their worthy secretary tioii of the bo.nd of cimtrol ; both com- 
Mr. Cohh, w'ould have been the only re- mittees eanie to one conclusion upon the 
pie.scntatii'e of XXv* Great Mogul \\\ this subject; namely, lli.it the abuses which 
country ; and all this, upon a disputed gave cause to the complaint, were in the 
account, whether the rice should be paid inisconduet of the servants of the Coni- 
fer at rlic rate of owe, or two shilliiigH pany in India, and the in*"ffieieucy of the 
per pound. Tins might appear perhaps court of ili rectors at home to check and 
of little cofiseqiUHiee in our own country ; control them. It was upon tills priuci* 
but when the effect, wdiich it was likely pie and for this purpose, tlia the board 
to produce in India, was considered, tlie ot control was instituted. 'I'lie struggle 
consequence would be most alarniiiig. for a«ct‘n»laMcy, which took phuc between 
Had the directors gone to this extremity, Mr. Fox and \lr. Pitt in ilmse d.iys, cer- 
(aiid there were many proprietors who laiiily had no other bearing upon tlie pse- 
thought they ought to have resisted to sent subject, than that the court of direCo 
the iiist, and even have gone to prison,) tors and court of propiietuis, siding with 
wirat would have been the probable con- Mr. Pitt, would uaturally account for the 
flcquences in India ? He (Mr. H.) defied latitude of terms which found their waj 
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into the bill, which institulcil the board 
of control. I u order to judge of the in- 
tentions of an act of parlianicnt, he (Mr. 
H.) thought the co»ul could not have 
better authority than tl'e declared opitiioii 
of the fiainei'H of it : and, accordingly, 
he had selected two »)r tliiee (diservations 
of iMr. I’iit and Mr. Duiulas, which 
wouhi .shew what their inreiitious were in 
framing the bill, and wliat was declared 
byJMr.'Pitt robe the groundwork upon 
which it was built. 

In 17H4, in one of the early debate’!, 
Mr. Pitt sairl “ that the board .should be 
a board of poliiiml vuntrut, but mt of 
pnlUical tnjlnvnvv : that it le!t to the 
Company ttie uncmitrokd posses-sion of 
their coinuieree, of their treasury, their 
patronage, their contracts, and their ap- 
pointments of writers and cadets.’* — 
{Hear ! hmr !) — Mr. Pitt, in the fur- 
ther progress of this hill, pressed by the 
vigour of Mr. Fox, said “ I defy any 
man to contradict me when 1 asseii, 
that while there is every possible guard 
against patronage, the crown’s vigo- 
rou.s, effectual, and aiithoritati\c com- 
maud over the politics of lliiidostan, 
lA the main object of eveiyline in this 
bill.” Mr. Pitt then went on to say, 
“ to give tin* crown the |M»wer of guid- 
ing tiie (Kilitics of India, with as lit- 
tle means of corriipt indueiiee as pos- 
sible, is the time plan for fmlia, and the 
true .*>|)irit of thi.s hill.” In recapitulat- 
ing the powers of the bouni, Mr. Pitt 
said, “ the principal peuvers of the board 
would consist in directing what political 
objects the ('ompany’s servants were to 
pursue. It would have no power to ap- 
point nor any putroiwgo : con-sequently it 
could have no inoti\e to d.eviate from its 
duly.” Mr. Dmidas expiessed his seiili' 
uients upon this niihject, in the most un- 
qualified teiins. lie iiiNisted ” tliat no- 
thing w’Us taken from the rompany by 
this bill wliieli ought to be left with 
them: that the determination of great 
political questions, relating to peace and 
w'iir, was indeed to he taken troiii them ; 
but that was all. In all other respects 
the pow'ers of the Company would be tlie 
same after the passing of the bill, that 
they arc now .** — [Hear 1 hear !) 

Could any man entertain a doubt, that 
the framers of this bill intended to make 
the board of control a board of political 
control ; to place the politics of India en- 
tirely under their su|ieriiitendeiicc ; (Ml 
affairs of state, and every thing which 
could be considered as properly belonging 
to a goveriiineiit : but having given a con- 
trolling power to the board, the executive 
))Ower wa.s left in tiie bunds of the com- 
Jiany: all the details were left to the 
directors, and in the most nnqualilied 
terms bad Mr. Pitt declared, ** that he 
left the Company in the uiicoiitrolled pos-. 


session of iixexY treasury. — (Hear ! hear /) 
Now, he w'oiild really ask w hat would be 
the elfects in India, if cases of this na-' 
ture were to go out to that country? 
What effects must such ill-judged deci- 
sions produce, not only ui>on the servants 
but upon the natives of that empire, if 
the real situati.ui in which the Company 
stood were known ? Undoubtedly the 
Company were the nominal and the actual 
governors of India ; but the effects of 
such proceedings as these inu^t produce a 
weak and a wavering .system, inasmuch as 
they tended to degrade tlie executive 
power of the Company, they must pro- 
duce a certain degree of insubordination 
ill the .*!Qi‘vice ; for would any man doubt 
that every person in India, wlio had a 
di.sputed claim, w'ould not attempt by 
.some Ingenuity or other, to bring his 
claim under the engnizanre of the board 
of control, in the hope that he might, by 
some means or other, obta Ti by influence 
there, wliat he could not get from the go- 
vernment of India ? W^itild it not he the 
inevitable crnsequence, that such persons 
would rather seek redress by such mean.**, 
than re.sort to the legal and copstitutional 
government of India, where his claims 
might be adjusted upon principles of 
equity and fair dealing Who could 
doubt, that the intervention of such an 
authority on the pai t of the board of con- 
trol tended to destroy the very founda- 
tion upon which the Company stood, 
namely, their property^ ami the control 
which they had a liglit to have (wer that 
property ? In short, it seemed to him, 
that the placing of .'‘Ucli inatiers in the 
control of the board, was sidjverling at 
once all the constituted autliorities of In- 
dia. If the tribunals of justice, in de- 
termining inaiters of property, were set 
aside, and if such matters were placed at 
the arbitrary disi>osal of any set of men, 
an incalculable violence would be done 
to every law', which the constitution of 
this country had provided for the protec- 
tion of property. 

He feared that lie bad now' exhausted 
the patience of the court. He felt that 
lie bud exhausted himself, and he must 
therefore conclude with iiitrcating the 
court, that if they thought the court of 
directors had done their duty in their 
resistance to this arbitrary act ; if they 
thought it iiuportaiit to miard against a 
fill ther attack upon the Company's rights ; 
if they felt disposed to shew a vigilant 
attention in controlling and protecting 
their own property against encro.>ichinenis\ 
if they thought it wise to give encourage- 
ment to the court of directors in the dis- 
charge of most unp]eu.Nant duties, they 
would concur in the motion which he 
had now the honor of submitting to their 
consideration. 

** That this court having maturely cou- 
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“ sidfrcd tlic prorocdinga between t!ie 
court of ilim'tora and tlie lioiiorable 
** conimi'isioiK'i's for the affairs of India, 
rclatini; to the power claimed by the 
said eoiiimissioners of adjudicating a 
** disputed claim, and iujoini^^ the pay- 
ineiit of a sum of money out of the 
“ Company's treasury, in liquidatiou of 
“ the same ; and findiiu' tliat tlie power 
so claimed was resisted by the court of 
diriH-'lcos, until compelled to subniit hy 
“ a niandaimi'' ; this court d(»th approve 
** of tlie coiulurt of the said court of 
** directors, in maiurainiii!' the chattered 
“ rights of the Company, and doth, there- 
fore, return thunks to the executive 
« body. 

“ Tlie court viewing with sincere re- 
gret the attempt to recognize a priiici- 
pie and to e.stabli'<h a precedent, coii- 
ceived to be arbitrary in it.s nature, dan- 
“ gerous in its con^eiiueiices, and subver- 
“ sive of the vested rights of the 
*•' Company, doth lurther recommend t<i 
“ the court oi directors to exercise their 
“ utino.st vigilance against every infrac- 
tion of the consritutioiial rights of the 
** propiietors, and to oppose their mo.st 
strenuous elforts against every attempt 
“ to sul)vert tliem, a's.sured that their 
** constituents will cordially co-operate 
w-itli them, in any measures that may 
be found necessary for that purpose.’* 
The hon. gentleman concluded by st.tl* 
iiig, that be.’iail purposely ab-stained from 
inserting aiiythintr in bis morion rcspeit- 
iiig an application to parliuuient : but 
tliat, sboiild the court of directors think 
this subjiTt I'cipiiicd such an application, 
he hoped and trusted they would perse- 
vere in their exeitioiis. 

The motion being read by the clerk, 
iNlr. J/untf rose to.seeond it : and in rising 
to do so, he .said it iniglil not perhaps: ap- 
pear extraordinary to those genilemeii 
wluj knew tin* pait which he had taken 
on a former occasion, with re'>pect to 
The mandamas papers, that he should 
now feel anxious to support the mot'on 
which had been Just submitted to their 
consideration. 

The court would observe that the ques- 
tion now before them was not one ori- 
ginally biviught foiward by the court of 
proprietors thcmselvi'-s ; but that it wa.i 
submitted to them, in consequence of the 
u!irinimon.s rc'^olution of the court of 
directors, “ that the subject was worthy 
the con.sideralion of the couit of pro- 
prietors.” At the ttme that these pa|Rrr.s 
were submitted by the directors to the 
court, from what lie (Mr. Hume) had 
heard connected with the transaction it- 
sfelf, he thought it a csise which required 
the most serious consideration of every 
pi-opiietor interested in the welfare of the 
Company, and interested in preserving a 
<iuc line between the directors and the 


boiird of control, as f.ir as power w;w a 
iiiatrer of iiitere.st; — and inicresicd in 
drawing that di.stinctioii whlcii oul> could 
lead to the |»roper conduct oi attiiirs of 
.so much magnitude, as iliusc in which 
these two bodies were coiiceriietl. Think- 
ing, as he did, that su?h a lino was ne- 
cessary to be drawn, and eou'-i»leriiig 
that that line, as circumstaiicoN now ex- 
isteil, wa.s not sufficiently drawn, hr lia 1 
moved, rhaf the papers which lijc direc- 
tois had siibmittrd to tiu* proprii’tor.s 
should be printed ; iiiranvig thereby, that 
whenever the question should come be- 
fore them, every individual might come 
prepared with a full kiunvlciige of the 
qne.stioii, and be po.s.sesscd of cveiyiv 
qui.Mtc information, nceessarv to the due 
consideration of the subject, llt'iegret- 
ted with his bon friend, that tlie ques- 
tion bad not been submitted to the court 
before. Delay, in many instances, de- 
feated the object, even of the wisest pro- 
positions : and altbou!;h, in this instance, 
the delay which had taken place, might 
in .some degree lessen the effect of tlie 
resolution (which be bad no doubt would 
be unanimously acceded to), ycu be Iio|k.'(1 
it would not ahogeiber do away the bene- 
fits wliicli ought re.i<«onabIy to be expect- 
ed from so itii|)()r(aut a proceeding. Hut 
really, in bis opinion, it was inciiiubeni 
oil the part of the eourt of direr ors, who 
tliouglii proper lo place these pujiers lie- 
foie thi.s court, to liave followctl I belli up 
by .'«oiiie re.solutiori orofber of tlieir own, 
similar to wliar was now proposed, adinii- 
ingtbe juopriety ol their own conduct, 
and cornleiniiing that of ilie board of con - 
ti'ol. He, for otic, bad eertaiuly to re- 
gret that thi.s had not been done, 

Tlie last pajier pi inted upon this sub- 
ject, was the director.s’ |»io!est against 
the jiniceeding.s of the board of control ; 
and in tlie eommeiiceiiiiiit ol'diis (Mr. 
IJiime's) ob.servations upon this .suhjeet, 
lie niii.st say be tbought that that piotest, 
if there were no other papi*r uinler consi- 
deration, would fully and fairly wairant 
the cuuit of lU'oprietors, in deviating 
from I lie line which his lion, friend had 
prescribed, namely, that of keeping the 
.subjtrc which ga\e rise to this que.stiou 
separate from the merits of Major Han’s 
di'ipuie. If any paper could have more 
strongly triau any other implicated and 
coiifoiiniled the two questioii.s, it wa.s the 
directors* own protest ; for there, instead 
of .siiu|»ly .staling what he (Mr. Hume) 
apprehended to be the true view- of the 
subject, namely, the dispute upon the 
question of power, between the court of 
director.^ and the board of control, they 
had indulged tbemseh'cs in a detail upon 
The merits of JMajor Hart’s particular 
case. Instead of simply protesting against 
that controlling power which tlic board of 
control had as.sumcd over the order sent 
3 T 2 
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out to India for the payment of iiionty 
to I he Compaiiv’s servants, which all 
along had been considered as the ground 
of dispute between those two bodies, 
they launched out into a course of ar^u- 
nient and of detail, than wliich nothing 
could tend more to confound tlie two 
questions, namely, the situation of Ma- 
jor Hart and the question of power as- 
sumed by the bomd of control. Their 
own protest, Ihcrefoie, would have jus- 
tified the intermixture of the two cases : 
but, however, as the ease of Majt)r Hart 
was ax'cry d'ffetent thing fiom the ques- 
tion now before the couit, Ite could not 
but think that the lecointnendation of 
his hon. friend to keep the two ques- 
tions separate, onuhf to be adopted. 
Blit he, could not help saying, that it 
would li ive been pleasing to hiiusi lf, 
personally, and, he^ belie’. ed, to many 
other proprietors, if the question i elat- 
ing to the state of Major Hart’s claim 
was HOW' hrouglu before the court. He 
piofe.'<*-ed himself to be totally unpreju- 
diced in that i|UL'<rion, and to he totally 
iininlluenced by any other feelings than 
iliose wliich a .scn.se uf justice iiiu.st dic- 
fcite ; and whenever that case shouhl 
come before the court, he should .^inlply 
be guided by the real merits of the 
transaction, as they v\ ere generally known. 
Undoubtedly, it wor.Iil have been satis- 
factory to him, if tlie court ot directors 
had thought proper, in their wi'^dom, to 
review tlie proceedings coiineeted with 
that gentleman’s eu.'^c, and had come to 
some determination, behue this question, 
which iiroseout of it, had come luiorc 
the court. He had no wish to enter into 
Uie merits of Major Hail’s ease on the 
]nescnt oeca'-loii, beeanse im»t prohahlj, 
’ere long, the court would have an 
opportunity of reviewing the whole of 
that question. Hut he was most ao\ioti.s 
to stale, a.s the lesiill of a careful con- 
sideration of the whole of the docunu'iits, 
that tlic case of Major Hart, a.s it stood 
now, was not the case of Major Hart 
ns it stood some years since. IJocumeuts 
had been laid before the rouit, and he- 
fore the public, of u nature so extraor- 
dinary, that he woidd renture to say, no 
iiidividiial in the cuuit could produce 
their parallel in any other case ; docu- 
uients which made Hitch a decided ultc- 
latioii in the case of that ceiitleinaii, as 
to place his claims iqton quite a different 
footing. It was imvo.v<'ihlo to look over 
the C( ntents of General Macaulay's let- 
ter.^, without ilnding abundant matters 
for e$rufg|tion and apology in favour of 
IMajor Hart; without being satisfied that 
nnbstautial justice was not done to that 
^'Qtleman, He mentioned this generally, 
bci ause he considered that if Major 
Hart had behjwexl ill (which he would 
not call in question^ because that point 


had been already adjudicated upon)* atilt 
he ought not to he treated with greater 
severity tlum the justice of hi.s case re^ 
qiiircd. Surely if he had sinned, he had 
already suffered most scvertdy. He had 
been punished to a considerable extent ; 
and it now heCHine a consideration with 
the court of directors, whether they 
would follow lip the punisliinent to the 
very last degice, and keep the roil hang-- 
ing over ]ii.s head. He (Mr HumtO only 
hoped, that that circniustance would iiH 
ducc the directors, in the course of time, 
whenever they slmnhl ilunk proper, to 
take that gentleman’s case under their 
favorable consideiatlon, ami that they 
would, in their wisdom, do what the) 
thought right. For his own part, he 
would veiitme to say, that in his con- 
science, he thought Major Hart was a 
hardly used iiwlividual.- [Hear! 

’I'lie Chninnan htre intei posed, an- 
said he was sorry to inicrruiil the hon^ 
gentleman; but. he hoped that the line* 
which the honorjdde mwwr of the quc.s- 
tioii had suggested, might he followed, 
namely, to consider thi.*' Kilely as a ques- 
tion arising heivvcen (oidl.cting authori- 
ties; the com I of diiccior.s hating resitt- 
ed the (lower above thini, thinking that 
tlial pow'er wa^ iiKonsisicnt witii tlie 
vested lights of Hie Company. They had 
persUtid in resi.siing that power to the 
iitniosl, upon the principle that 1IH7 were 
acting iegallv, until they had been com- 
pelled to yield b> tlie niaiidamns of the 
king’s heiicli. 'I’liey l ad lliroivn their 
conduit upon the jiiiigmeut' of the geue- 
i.ilconit; and the hon. gentleman who 
biougiit forvvaril the motion having, him- 
self, parlieiilaily jequesteil that the quc.s- 
tion uiiglit be con.sideied (iiirely upon its 
own merits, without reference to the 
circimislance.s which gave aIsc to the 
question, he (the hou. ehairmaii) tin.'^ted 
that the hon. gentleman would condue 
himself w'itlihi this rule, without consi- 
dering the rase as that of Mr. .*\. or Mi. 
B. which was a matter totally irie>evmil 
to the (loint now under coiuidcrutiou. — 
{llenr ! ftrur ! f.fnr !) 

Mr. Jlmnc said he was glad the hon, 
cliairman had said this : ho had only rv- 
peated the words with which he (Mr. H ) 
liad set out. Ho thought, however, that 
he wa.s not tresjiasNing beyond the line 
proscribed by his hon. friend, by inci- 
dentally cxpicssing, in his iqiinion, what 
should be the line of conduct to bo mlopt- 
cd, wdth respect to the individual case ; 
w'liich he lioped would soon he taken up 
for the purpo.'«o of floitii^ subsluuiiul jus- 
tice to that gentleman. " 

The ohicot was now to consider this 
a question of power ; and although 
lion, fiicnd IjAil t'cry ably statitl the case 
before the con It, atul (lolniedout the great 
importance ot it> \'et he had not taken. 
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the only view which he (Mr. Hume) was 
disposed to take of it, and the only view 
which he thought tite court was authoriz- 
ed to take of it. He was free to say that 
there wikH a difliculry in determiiiiiig what 
was tlie precise nature of the power 
claimed by the board of control: b(H*ause 
if the express letter of the law was taken 
it luiitht lead to ditferent interpretations, 
for the purp se therefore of obtaining, if 
possible, whar wa^) the true intent amt 
meaning of tlie framers ol the act of Par- 
liament, by which the board of control 
was established, tite court w'ere bound to 
take a gener il view of the priiiiiple laid 
down and established by them, and to 
shew that, in point of ftractiee, that prin- 
ciple had hecii maiiituiued very generally 
from that rime to the present, r with that 
view he hoped tlte court would excuse 
biin for entering a little ino.e at laige 
into the siihjec t. It appeared to l»im that 
up to vetr 1781, the. (onipany had coii- 
ducterl their aifairs in a m tuner not at aU 
10 be «^i]e.st oned : at least ilm -e atfairs 
were far fioiu being ill a> i.ir as 

res|ir'cted the general concerns ami inte* 
rests of the f/iist Indian empire In that 
year, in •couM^iueiice ot the reports made 
by the house of eoiiimonstothe puhlie, and 
which he ^Mr. Hume) for one must think 
were very iinith exaggerated; for he had 
perused the vaiious dncumeiits upon wiiicli. 
their repot t.s were foumleti, ami in his 
opinion they were no' wai runted or uu> 
thoiized ill inaUiiig ihat untavorublc 
renort of tlie state ot imlia, whicii tliev 
dy. to the puhlie : and he hoped when 
these matters vvci-e consnleiTd with moie 
calmness, it would appear >o to the world ; 
for he was mu* of tliose, who fhoiiihr, 
that whatever the conduct of the Com- 
pany might have been (and cert.oiily hcie 
and theie, there weie acts of vit»lenee 
and jjijii^ricejf yet taking their govein- 
ment ueiierally, no govevnnieiit ar sucu a 
distance lioin the parent state, (us far as 
lie was acquainted with the practice of it] 
liad exhibited fewer acts of arbitrary power 
than that -of tiic Ka'it India Omipau} : 
and he trusted that, in a short time, those 
who had an iiiZercst in this subject, would 
have an opporl unity of seeing un impar- 
tiai history of their own transactions, 
4jotb commercial a.id |K>Iiiieal, in wliieh 
the conduct of the Couiiiany would ap- 
pear in a veiy different jKiiiit of view, 
from wiiat it had hiiiieito been held out 
to the world. He was iikhI anxious to 
state this for the saiisfaetioii and info:- 
mation of all persons interested in the 
affairs of India: and as far as lie could 
Judge of the production wliieli he had 
seen upon this subject, it certainly did 
ample justice to India. A work of this 
description was now preparing by a gen- 
tlemau nnnieil A/iZ/st, who had been more 
iliuii ten jcfU'f occupied iu writing the his- 


tory of India. It was now in the press,, 
and would be found to git*u a vcryditleient 
complexion to the history of India from 
what Mr. Hurke had paintid. However, 
in consequence of the>e reports to whleh 
he aihided, the directors hail their power 
contracted within certain limit", and were 
directed to report from time to time a 1 
matters coniucted with their lerriioriai 
and pofitieHl aiifhority. Ihit all ques- 
tions connected with their revenue were 
preserved exjiressly for their own rousi- 
derutioii; tliereforc the directors weie 
their own masters iijito the year 1784, 
when the mr.it act of the 24 (leo. HI, 
cap. 5, was paMsed. Tne rights of the ili- 
rectois were unimpeded by that act. Tiic 
power of the hoard of control was esta- 
blisi.ed ; hut at that time it was dis- 
tinctly ."tated, that the (mwer fdven la 
the hoard related only to those points 
connected with political objects, — that tlic 
power of the board of controi was to 
be contiiied to those points which ri UleA 
to civil and miiilary goveinmeiit and re- 
venue. And here lie must say, tli.it tiie 
line of defence taken hy the learned coun- 
sel for the Company, thou h l•xeeedingly 
ingenious, aiuleMiemely to ilic pnrposCy 
yet was not .^o eompreln n.'^ire ;is the 
whole eoui>c of the sulijcci would have 
jmiilied and requiieti. Ptrhups he might 
be permitted in ih.ii place to siy, th.it he* 
tiionghl the C'ouipuiiy miKlit Inive availed 
themsehes with consideiidile ariv.mtagc 
of the abilities of an lion, and leaimd 
friend ol his, who>e talents, though not 
equal peril ips in many points with the 
gcnikman nnphwcil tor that pin pose, yiq, 
lieing tlioi'oiielily acquainteil with llieliis- 
tory of the liist Imlki Coni'ianv and tveiy 
thill'- (*oiiJiCc%cd with their interest", bad 
a pre-emiiieiit claim to emidoyineitt upon 
Mich an oecaM'on. He luraiit bi.s lion, 
learned .iiid woi thy fi lend Mr. .bu kson. 
He(Mr. Huiiiejiorone regiclled, that wiieit 
tile papeis were produced tli.it lion, and 
learned ueiiih inau's name d-d not appear 
amongst the nnmlier ol gentleini.u eiiipby* 
ed to udvoiMte the cause of the Company. 
This was the more evtraonlinaiy when 
tlie past sen iee-^ of that gent lem an were 
considered. He who had, w .tlioiit fee or 
rewaid, stood up to detejid the rights of 
the Conqiaiiy : — who had exerted his elo- 
quence and his talents at all sea oiia, and 
on all oce.isions, forihtir intere.sts, and he 
who alone stood in the gap, whs forgotten 
on this momentous crisis, and had not the 
.soiita.^’y compliment paid him of being 
called upon to exert his talents upon t!ic 
trial. Surely upon the .seine of justice, 
if not of gratitude, that lion, genilemaiv 
ought to have been enrolled amongt^l the 
profe.«s!onai advocates of the Comp-ii y, 
He (Mr. Hnine) felt satislierl that his hon. 
ami learneii friend would ha-.*c t.iVcn that 
view of ti.c siihjtci i^hicii h- hiiiiieir 
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worilfl now venture lo lay before the 
Court. 

V\'hat was the conse(|iienrc of llil.s eii- 
a-oju'liinent uj>on the ri^iits of the Ci>in- 
|uuiy ? Within a few moutlis after this 
art ’of 17H1 liad passetl, by which the 
iuinpany were relieved from any rimtrol 
<u-er their civil and military aff.iirs, the 
board of control proceeded to act in a 
manner most unjustifiable and most il- 
legal. 'rhe iirt had scarcely passed when 
that very board of contiol, who were de- 
clared to he nnlff a hoard of control, t*>ok 
upon themselves to act in a im>st eNtia- 
ordinary niaiuier, against tlie.'^rth section 
of that act, which began by stating, 
“ Wlu*reas certain debts are due to the 
creditors of the Nabob of Areott, &c.** 
and directed the Company to iiuiuire into 
the affairs of that prince, ami to settle 
bis debts as they should he tonnd justly 
due. Within six months after the passing 
of the act, the iKuird took upon tlteiii- 
selves in tlie most unjustifiable manner, 
(for he diliered from the learned counsel, 
who said, that the present was the first 
instance of interference on the part of 
the board of control), upon the authority 
of tins section of the :ict of parliament, 
to act tti violation of the spirit of the 
law itself, and in coiitravcrsioii of the 
vested rights of the ('oiiipany. Witliiti 
those six montlis they Inid altered two 
paragraphs (of which tlie learned counsel 
had taken no notice in their aigumeiits) 
in tlie ilespaiehes sent to India, upon the 
subject ot the claims aeaiiist the Nabdli ; 
and certainly, had the court of directors, 
consistently with that act, directed a 
proper inquiry into the demands of every 
one of those claimants, earlier means 
Wdulil have been Ibuml to repress ihe ar- 
bitrary proceedings which were adopted 
by the board of control upon tlie snp- 
po'<ed authority of that act; hut hour- 
ever, the fact was, that, iiotwitlisraiidiiig 
the admission that those debts were 
doubtful ill amount, and notwirhstanding 
that they did not amount to one-twen- 
licih of the payments actually niufle, us 
suhbeiiueiitly iippearcd, the (Company was 
ordered, in the most uiijnstifiahleaiid ar- 
bilr.iry manner, to adjust those debts 
without inquiry. He (Mr. H.) was sorry 
that he had not the originals of those 
piragraphs, but indeed they could not 
be got at. But wdiat did the board of 
control do ? Why, diit'ctly contrary to 
rhe act of parliament, they put their 
hands into the Company's pocket, and di- 
fecred them to admits debt of j^2,,')OO,0U0 
on all good and valid claims of the Nabob 
of Arcot, to be paid, before they them- 
selves should be satisfied of the validity 
to stich claims. Kcsistaiice was uudoubt- 
ally made by the court of directors to 
Ibis must unwarrantable proceeding, ami 
the point was also submitted to the comt 


of proprietors ; bur, in the end, that' re- 
sistance was without avail : and sorry 
he was to say, that altSmugh Mr. Fox 
brought forward a motion in the houi^e of 
commons for tlie prodnefii n of these 
p^npirs, for the pnriHise of shewing jrtsl 
crotiiids for censure and of rondcriiniiu; 
the munne-r in which the law of the lanil 
had been so violated, yet hi» hononibie 
exertions were overvvhelineil by the op- 
position of number'', and the house of 
eoniiiions, after very able s]>eechcs on the 
pait of those who tiiok the part of the 
ConiiKUiy and sided with the directors, 
thoaglit proper to screen these deliii- 
qneiits. 'J'heir niiscoudnct and outrage- 
ous proceedings were |)erniiitcd to pass 
witliont the least eensme from riie house : 
not but tliat. public opinion was of a Very 
iliireient enmplevioii ; hut the vole of 
the house covered their delinquency, and 
thus, by the act of Mr. Dniidas, no less 
a sum than five millions and a half were 
placed to the debit of the Company. True 
it was that the directors made every re- 
presentutioii in their power in ivsisiing 
thi.i proceeding, but witliout any cflecf. 
The board of control claimed the same 
power tht‘n winch they now claim ; and, 
after having estahli.shed the precedent, 
they thought themselves justified in pro- 
etWling to any measure of hostility, wliicli 
circuinstHuces and their own love of iig- 
grandi'/enieut might snggi'st. Tlie rank 
injustice and opjtrcssioQ imposed npou 
the (Vinipany with respect to the debts of 
the Nabob of >\rcott, were l!ie more 
galling, because tliey who bad taken u])Oti 
ilicniselves tlie management of the re- 
venues of that priiK C, and who had paid 
iiioiicy for the purpose of supporting tliat 
very govern hiT-lit, instead of den\ingaiiy 
advantage from tho.'se revenues, had the 
vexation of seeing them appioprlaied to 
otlier persons. 

Mr. Lownr/cs. “ Rank eorrnplioii !”— 
(('fills of order ! order !) 

Mr. Jltune. He had stated before, that 
if the court of directors had been per- 
mitted to pursue the mode which the act 
of parliament had dii*ccte(l, and if any 
exuriiinatinn bad taken place, or wiiat 
eonhl be considered a substantial cxam'i- 
iMtioii, they never could have been sub- 
jected to the payment of any more debts 
than about j^2f>G,000, which would have 
been the whole sum coming to tlic eliiini- 
ant.s, instead of the enormous sum wiiich 
this board of control coiiipcllcd them 
in the most arbitrary and illegal inanuei' 
to admit. What bud been the consequence 
of this ?— Why, subsequent to that, no 
less than twenty mine millions of claims 
had been made up to the month of Fe- 
bniaiy in tliv present year, and the whole 
amount of the adjusted claims was 
je25,978,000 ; but our. of that, the com- 
missioners, even to this day, hud been 
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unable^ from tlie uf time wbicb lia<l 
occuircd, to diseover the frauduient mea- 
sures by which these claims were attempt- 
ed to be suiiportcd. They had, however, 
d'sposcd of twenty-six millions of the 
claims; so that, in fact, there wtia now 
found to be due only ;£!,!/ 4,(00. What 
then could be expected as the reMdt of an 
act so contrary r(» every thing that the 
Jaw intended to give in the wav of power 
10 the board of c»introl. This wa.s the 
first attempt to invade the riglirs of the 
<^)mpany, and it was natural to expect 
that it would not he the last ; for a!thou4(h 
tiiat act was resisted to the utmost, yet 
.^lu-h was the cfiecl of Air. lJurke’s speech, 
and the speeches whicli followed Mr. 
li(irke*s motion, that, in l7hH, the Ka>r- 
IndiaG>mpany were directed to support 
the expense and the pay of four regiments 
>r inhmtry. Uut, on tha^ occasion, even 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dun das came forward 
and declareii, that as the law then stood 
the hoard of control could not inteiicre 
witli the revenues of the Company ; and 
they declared, ihal the only way of carry- 
ing the proposed measure iuto effect was 
to h.aveaiiact of pailiameiit ; and accord- 
ingly an act of parliament was brought 
in, in 1789, the propriety of which was 
much discussed. Jlut what were the 
clauses of that hill.> They were extremely 
simple. The preamble of the bill was 
deel.uatory to this effect : whereas 

doubts have arisen whether the board of 
control have any jMiwcr to d i reel the K;ist- 
India Ounpaiiy to pay the ex{H:nses of 
luKjps going to India, be it thei'cfore 
enacted, that the board uf control have 
tlte power to do so and so.** VVhat did 
the paiiiainent then do ? why, they intro- 
duced a clause, declaring that the board 
i:ad no power heyoiul that for which the 
hill was expressly introduced, namely, 
Co pay the expenses of tran>poi'tiiig the 
rcuiriients iu question to India, but for 
noihing else ; and then they added a 
ehiiLse which was to the effect of proliihit- 
iug the boaid of control from giving any 
or lers of any kind, or on any aciount 
whatever. This therefore justified him 
(Mr. H.) in the opinion he expressed, 
that the interference of the board of coii- 
rroiin this instance was contrary to the 
general meaning and spirit of the act for 
*'>lablishiug the board ; and therefore that 
the Company ought not, as on tliisocca- 
>iin, to have acquiesced in the appro- 
pi iatioii of a .'•ingle penny of tlieir lumis. 
It appeared then that the Company had 
had the advantage of hearing it declared, 
not on a single occasion, but on several, 
and that in the strongest language pos- 
s hie, that the board of amtrol were not, 
oil any iiceouut whatever, to iuterfere in 
the details of the Company's treasury. 
Now, he would ask any man what was 
the !n(ei:pretatiun to be drawn from the 


line of coiidiiet pursimd by tlie board of 
conind. Why, the most stupiil .util im- 
iiiielligent pei>ou must sec that (heir in- 
iciitioii wa> to take from the Company's 
treasury sums of money which they 
Ihoiigh’t they oudit nut tu pay. It sig- 
nified nothing to say that (he money ought 
to be paid, as a matter of justice and 
light, to the individual, hecaiise the ar- 
guiuenf of the CoiiifKiny was, “ Suppo>e 
we admit that the iiioiiey ought to be paid 
to Major Ilait, although we doubt the 
justice of the claim, yet fhc justice of it 
will not (varrant you, the hoaid of eon- 
irol, in com maud i Mg us, right or tvroiig, 
lo pay tlie iiioiiey. What we eom plain of 
is, the iiiteiferenee of tlie buanl of con- 
trol ill directing the coiidiiet of our go- 
veniment against our will-— in oi deling 
us to admit a liigher right in them than 
the legislature ever iiiteiuleil to establish. 
We say, that this is asMiining a jiqwer 
wliieh all the speeches and all the inge- 
nuity of the boaid of control will not 
justify.** Surely, the c.\ception intro- 
duced, in tlie year 1788, could not wnr- 
i“uit the estahiislimeni of a general nik- 
contravening the law previously establish- 
ed; that exception could not warrant the 
board in drawing a general ronclnsioii, 
whicli was never intended by the fouiidets 
of that institution. He (Mr. If.) wouhl 
venture lo say, that it had never bctMi 
asserted, directly or indirectly, from that 
period down to the present, that the 
hoard of control had a right to interfn’e 
in the manner which tiny had now in- 
terfered. He (Mr. H.) would not chal- 
lenge the legal iiiterpietalion which liad 
been rcecntly put upon the authority ot 
the hoard of eoutiol, because, whether 
right or wrong, it onglit now to be set at 
i\^t. biidoubfedly there was groat dif- 
ference of opinion as lo the piopiiety of 
that decision, hut no man could doubt, 
from the inaniier in which the question 
was put, and that in which the answer 
was given by the legal authoiitlcs, and 
the way in which the decision was carried 
into effect, that this c'lurt were now Im- 
peiiously called upon to come forvvjird to 
decl.ire tlieir opinion ufton the suliject ; 
to declare, that if the inicrpieiatioii givci 
by the law aiiihoiifies should he the real 
interpretation of the act of tlie^ legisla- 
ture, alilioigh iliat inierpretaliou was 
decidedly against the wliole tenor and 
meaning of the act and the declaration 
made by Air. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, the 
act itself ought lo be amended. 'J’iiey 
were bound, as acouitof proi>rietors, to 
protect tlicir tieasury, ami guard their 
property against tbe undue iniluciice wliicli 
this transaction songlit to establish ; the/ 
were bound in justice to come forward 
and declare ilieir opinion upon such an 
interference, with a view, it possible, to 
pi'tveril further measures of the like ten- 
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fteiicy bcittR carrietl into effect, and to 
maintain, that if sneh a power w'ere coii- 
tiiiue<l ill the board, it would bo highly 
improper Hiid dangerous to the constitu- 
tional rightM of the Company. 

U Appeared to him (Mr. il.), that the 
interiM‘elatiou of tl«j law, iiisi.-teil np4>ii 
by tiic Company's learned adiocates be- 
torc the king in council, was a just, a 
fair, and a legitimate view of the suIn 
ject. That was the view which he 
(Mr. H.) took of it ; and he conceived 
tliiit tlie court were well warranted in 
now reviewing the transiiction, fw the 
purpose of e.Kpressing their scnfinicnts 
rprtii proceedings so dangerous to their 
oviu interests ; therefore, having this 
^iew of the subject, he had felt great 
idcasure in coming An wanl to second the 
rcNolution of liis liuiioralde friend. J^ut, 
in '<ecoihiiiig this icMdiitiou, some obser- 
vatiuiis iniglit very fairly he made by him- 
self, for the purpose of justifying the 
ciiiuluct he had pursued oii a former ocea- 
lioi). At the peruMi he allvuicd to, he 
had foretold, with .soinetiiing like a pro- 
jdiitic spirit, what would be the coii- 
Kqiienceof this disposition to eucroacli 
npim the. rights and privileges of the Com- 
pany. The couit must recollect the pro- 
ceedings of the lUh June 1814, when he 
had the honor of proposing a resolution 
piolcstiiig against a grant of .£^2(1,000 of 
the Company’s money to Lord Melville, 
upon the mere divtvm of the Imard of 
control, lie would not disguise the mo- 
tives whuh iuducetl him to adopt that 
proceeding ; on the contrary, he felt a 
wish to explain why he wa> anxious to 
put such a re>o!uiioii upon the records of 
tlie court. lie W’as led to this, because 
he had before Stated, that he did not 
think the court of diiectors had ahva)!> 
hem so atteniivc to the interests of the 
1 oiiipany as tltey ought to hme been. 
This was his own private opinion, and he 
trouhl not help applying to their conduct 
idj ohservatioii which Mr. Dundas had 
applied to the hoard of control. Mr. 
Lniidas had stated, in the house of com- 
mons, that the board of control should 
be i'.iisvi'cnible for what they did, as well 
as what they did not do ; and, therefore, 
taking the same view of the same subject, 
he (Mr. H) thought the couit of di- 
rectors were also answerable for what 
they did, and what they did not do. U 
was upon this piinciple that he resi.«ted 
the appropriation of the sum of jg20,OUO 
under the direct inhuence, if not coin- 
luand, of the board of control. It would 
be in the recollection of every body, that 
he did every thing he could to persuade 
the court not to agree to that proposition, 
lie was anxious to call to the attention of 
the court, that he then implored and be- 
sought them, in the strongest mauuer he 
was able, to make a stand against this 


incipient influence of the board of con* 
trol ; and that he had stated, that if the 
court of directors permitted such a pro* 
feeding to pass iii the manner it did after- 
wards sub silent to, it would lead to con- 
sequences such as the court had now but 
too much reason to deplore. On that oc- 
casion, when the question was laid be- 
fore tin* court of directors, instead of 
mnufiilly ivsi.stiiig the influence then at- 
tempted to be imposed upon them, instead 
of protesting against so dangerous a line 
of conduct, they di^cliiied giving any opi- 
nion whatever upon the subject, althoiigli 
they wei'e called upon to do, and told 
what ought to he their iiiic of conduct ; 
and they Anally yielded to the subjugation 
of the board of control. Had they on 
that occasion manfully stood foiwaid, as 
he liad imreated them to do, and de- 
clared, that this attempt on the part of tlic 
board of control to interfere with the 
(.'ompauy’s treasury, was a proceeding 
which could not be eudured ; iiad they 
stood forward and said, that they would 
resi.st, by every effort in their power, au 
itiflucncc &o hostile to the iiidepeiidntce 
of their own bmiy, the events which had 
since happened could never have taken 
place. Feeling, as he did, v\hiit theconj>c 
was which ought to have, been piM>ued, 
lie had himself volunteered, on the l)th of 
.lime, to give the dircciors an oppoitunity 
of tisserting their own lights and pri- 
vileges; but, unfortunately, his resolti- 
lioiiof that day was negatived, by means 
of that influence which it was hut too 
well know^n the court of direelors, when 
united, had iti the court of {iroprietors. 
He (Mr. H.) himself had foiindthe effect 
of that influence, and lie had protested 
against it in the stroncest maimer ; but, 
iiotwithstaiidiiig his hiimhie esertioiis to 
per-uude ihe Lourt not to yield to the 
dishonor, for such he must cull it, whlclt 
had been attempted to be put u|k>r tlmui, 
by voting a sum of j£^20,000 without an 
inquiry, and that iiudiT the direct au- 
thority of the board of control, his ef- 
forts met but with disappointment ; and, 
although he w as one of two hundred aud 
twenty- five who voted for the resolution, 
yet it was negatwed by twohuiidi'cd and 
eighty. Had the court of directors prou 
tested dgainst Lord Buckinghamshire's 
measure, whicii could only be construed 
into a coinmaud to that body, aud which 
was in direct defiance of the act of 1788, 
they had not now subjected themselves to 
the disgrace of being compelled tosiibmic 
to a faitwlomus, because proceedings of 
a \ery different nature would have been 
had from those to which they had since 
been obliged to yield. 

It was a vei 7 strong ciroumstance that 
in the year 1809, when the present ques- 
tion was first stated, the Comfiany's coun- 
sel gave a clear Jegal opinion upon the 
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8ul4ect->-for as to tbe opinion of 1815, he 
oouM make nothing of it ; but at the 
former period the court would And in tbe 
forty-third page of the printed papers a 
very clear and distinct opinion of counsel, 
declaring, that the board of control had 
no autlioritv to direct the Company to 
pay any debt contracted by them, either 
iiere or in India, if it did not concern the 
civil or military government or revenue of 
their Indian possessions. Rut with this 
opinion in their pockets, they did not 
chiise to go on ; for after they bad held a 
conference with Lord Melville the result 
was, that during the whole time of that 
nobleman's remaining president of the 
board of t'Ouirol, being for a period of 
two years, they never stirred the question 
again. What then was the result ? Did 
the court of directors then evince a deter- 
mination to resist the encroachment upon 
their power and authority? — No : for when 
the subject was again resumed the same 
temporising spirit was exhibited. What 
was tlie next proceeding ? Wliy, in 1814, 
(and he begged tiie court would attend to 
dates, for they were very important)-— 
Lord Buckinghamslure wrote a letter, 
which was attempted to be called prioate^ 
hut which was, in truth and in fact, a pub- 
lic letter, recommending a payment of 
jf20,000 out of the fuuds of tbe Coiti- 
patiy. Lord Buckinghamsliirc's letter was 
dated in June 1814 ; and although he 
(Mr. Hume) endeavoured to raise the 
spirit of the court of <lirectors and to 
awaken them to a sense of tiieir own 
honor and character, yet they took no 
notice of this most extraordinary pnicced- 
ing;— they wilfully shut their eyes to the 
danger which was likely to arise from 
allowing the interference of the board of 
control with their treasury. He (Mr. 
H.) had brought the subject forward on 
the9tli of June, and he held forth in the 
strongest language he could use to the 
eyes of the court, what would be the con- 
s^uence of a tame acquiescence in such an 
interference. The court proved the truth 
of his prophecy ; for the debate having 
taken place upon the 9th, on the 23d a 
mandate came down to tiie court| calling 
upon them to pay out of their funds the 
enormous sum of :^20,000, in defiance of 
law and of the oonstitiitiou of the Com- 
pany*. and notwit listaiiding every argu- 
Blent that could be used to awaken them 
to' a sense of their danger, they quietly ac- 
quiesced in the interference and actually 
paid the money. This took place on the 
23d of June ; and would it be believed 
thaft on the 2ith a letter came down from 
the board of coiitrv)! for renewing the re- 
collection of tiie court upon the subject of 
thelbtter of the 12tb June 1812, relative 
to the altered paragrapli ? Would it be 
believed that in fivedsiyu after this sum of 
j08Q,OOO: bad been pmd, and after the 
Aiiatie /ourn.— No. 99. 


lapseof time which had been suffered fo 
go by> that the boatvl of control shoufd 
then write a letter ti> the’ directors, tell , 
ingthem that it was no longer of any use 
to dissemble^ and that if they did not send 
out the altered paragraph to YiidiW cOiii. 
pulsioti' must be used. Tliey called upon 
them, in peremptoi^ terms, to say whe- 
ther they did or did* not intend' to send 
out the paragraph, and advised' vliem', that 
if they did not attend' to the orders they 
had received, they should' bu compelled to 
do so by hostile process. Such then was 
clearly the con^uence of the previous 
complaisant and submissive disposition of 
the directors. But had they at that mo- 
ment called upon the court of proprietors 
for their advice and assistance in the ex- 
tremity of the case, he (Mr. H.) had no 
doubt, that a sense of public .shame 
would have induced the directors to re- 
strain their headlong acquiescence in the 
over-reaching authority of the board ; 
and sorry he was to say, that on this and 
on many occasions they had allowed 
themselves to be trampled upon by an 
authority which should be brought to sup- 
(M>rt them against tyranny and oppression. 
He (Mr. H.) should be grieved to call in 
question legal authority : but surely it be- 
came the court to resist a power which 
was assumed merely under the colour of 
law. In all events he would say that tbe 
law upon which the board of control 
acted was at least equivocal ; and under 
such circumstances, if the directors had 
made a stand in defence of their own 
rights, public opiuioii and public coiifi- 
dcuce would have upheld them in the 
pursuit of so laudable an object ; for it 
was not be disputed that on many occa- 
sions a sense of public shame would do 
tliac, which law itself could not effect. 
I1ie directors bad now no excuse to offer, 
because they had been fairly warned and 
foretold of tlie consequences that would 
ensue from a pa.s»ive submission to this 
Interference. To this inactivity must ne- 
cessarily be ascribed the hostile pitxved- 
ing by mandamug. He should not bo 
taking a rash view of the conduct of the 
directors, if he were to propose au amend- 
ment to the motion of his hon. friend, 
declaring that they had not upon all oc- 
casions exerted that vigilance, which they 
were in duty bound to exert, in proteaiog 
the rights of their constituents ; because 
he must say, that the passive submiir- 
sion of the directors had led to the pro- 
ceeding of mandamus. But at the same 
time that he condemned their remissness 
in not standing up against undue influence, 
he could not but admire the spirited man. 
ner in which the motion of his hon. 
friend spoke of tbe proceedings of the 
board of control $ for he perfimly con- 
curred with his boo. friend in thinking 
thal they were illegal and arbitrary, and 
Voi. IV. 8 U 
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that not a single letter of the law would 
bear out that interpretation which they 
had so violently fixed upon its enact- 
ments. 

He did not wish to say a word upon 
the subject of the appeal to the privy 
council ; but he could not help consider- 
ing it was quite a farce, to suppose that 
tlw privy council would be an impartial 
tribunal upon a question of this nature. 
Indeed the same objection pervaded all 
the offices of government. What was an 
appeal from the admiralty or the navy 
board to the privy council ? It was no- 
thing more nor less, than an appeal from 
the minister to the minister. Perhaps it 
was idle to attempt the reformation of the 
principle, which obtained in every depart- 
ment of the state and was interwoven 
with its very structure. It was impossi- 
ble to alter it. But he only mentioned 
this as shewing the fallacy of looking to 
an impartial decision from the ministers of 
the crown in an appeal from the board of 
control. He certainly could not cast any 
direct blame upon the part which the 
minister had acted ; although he thought 
there was something improper, as an ab- 
stract principle, and inconsistent with the 
notion of justice which had obtained in 
this countiy, in an appeal from the minis- 
ter to the minister. With respect to the 
protest of the court of directors, he cer- 
tainly thought it might have been worded 
in a difiereut manner. That protest seem- 
ed to him, to put a constructive blame 
upon the proceedings of the privy coun- 
cil ; and he thought the directors had 
rathbr gone too far in their construction 
of the conduct of the members of council. 
First it was stated, as a prominent fea- 
ture of their protest, that six out of 
twelve of the members had a direct in- 
terest ill the question ; and in consequence 
of this it was insinuated, that a diffi?reut 
conduct was observed towards them, from 
.wliut would have been observed towards 
all other men. Now he (Mr. H.) had no 
hesitation in saying, that he had himself 
been the instrument in recommending 
two or three appeals from public boards to 
the privy council. But it was quite noto- 
rious that an appeal from the decision of 
the admiralty or any other public body, 
was uo more than an appeal from the 
minister to the minister ; and it would be 
invariably found that if an answer was 
desired upon such occasions from the mi- 
nister, the original decision would ine- 
viubly he affirmed. Tlicrefore, from 
whatever department an appeal came, 
this rule of conduct was always followed. 
The court of directors then must not con- 
sider that any hardship or any unfair con- 
duct was peculiarly used towards them, 
in their appeal to the king and council. 

Having said this, and putting aside his 
own opinion upon their original conduct. 


he must admit that the court of dirjectors 
were entitled to the thanks of the couit 
of proprietors for making this part of their 
resistance to the authority of the board of 
control. But he could not help observing 
that he differed from them in opinion as to 
the mode of their resistance ; and without 
being disposed to blame them, he thought 
it would have been more wise if they had 
not carried their opposition to such an ex- 
tremity as inevitably involved an open 
breach between them and the board. It 
appeared to him that the court of dircc- 
tors would have done enough fur their 
own character and liuiior, in simply pro- 
testing against such au interpretation of 
the law as had been given by the board ; 
because it yet remained to be made out to 
his satisfiiction, how far it was prudent 
for the court of directors, as sovereigns 
of a great empire, to have resisted the de- 
cision of a competent tribunal to whom 
they hail submitted their case, and wait 
until the compulsory process of a man- 
damus issued in order to enforce the'r 
obedience to <'i legal decision. It was a 
question of very serious importance, whe- 
ther their example, in this particular, 
would not have au injurious influence 
upon the conduct of those who were sub- 
ject to their own administration ; for it 
required very little ingenuity of argument 
to demonstrate, that the example of dis- 
obedience in the governors, would leave a 
baneful effect upon the allegiance and sub- 
mission of the governed. It appeared to 
him. therefore, that the wiser course for 
the directors to pursue, would have been 
to have submitted to the decision upon 
the question of law, when it appeared to 
be against them, and resort to Parliament 
for a remedy against the repetition of the 
proceeding which had given them so 
much uneasiness. Had he to advise them 
upon the subject, he should have recoup 
mended them to submit with cheerful- 
ness ; because in doing that, they would 
have done their duty. It was true they 
might have a very unpleasant power im- 
posed upon them ; but, at the same time, 
they would have the credit of having acted 
conformably to the declared law. If they 
had thought there was any imperfection 
in the act of Parliament itself, they could 
have appealed to that tribunal which was 
alone competent to afford them redi^ss. 
In all events, it was the safer course for 
them to have submitted, rather than 
await the disgraceful proceeding of being 
compelled against their will to obey, 'fliis 
acquiescence in the decision of the consti- 
tuted authorities, even if they felt them* 
selves aggrieved by an unfair and improper 
interpretation of the law, would not have 
deprived them of the privilege of apply- 
ing to the legislature to correct the law, 
and prevent in future such an Inteipreta- 
tion as had been given to the act or par- 
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liamfiit ; and if this had been the course motion of his bon. friend. — (Crka of 
adopted, they would at least have had the queation / queationi queation /} 
satisfaction of seeing; that the public ap- Mr. Lowndea said he could not give a 
probation went with them. It was the silent vote upon this subject. He coo- 

intercst, not to say the duty, of thedi- sidered that this Avas a question purely 
rectors, when they found the decision to of power, and as a conflict between the 
be against them, lo have irnmedmtelyor- interests of Uvo public bodies. It was 
dered the payment of Major Hart’s de- the clashing of interests of the East-India 
mand, liowevcr galling or offensive such Company, who had certain vested rights, 
a compliance might have been to their against an attempt on the part of the . 
feelings; because they must have been board of control to over reach those 
awaie what influence tlieirexamplc would rights, which were given to the Company 
hsA-e upon the conduct of their own scr- by the law of the land. Of what use, 
vants. With what propriety could they he would ask, was an act of parliament, 
proceed to the punishment of disobedi- if it was in the power of any body of meu 
once in their servants if their own ex- to subvert its authority and set it aside as 
ample evinced a contempt of all legal au- a dead letter ? It seemed to him that this 
thovity.> In illustration of his argument was nothing more nor less than subver- 
he would ** take a leaf out of their own ting the rights of parliament and setting 
book for he found that in the year the authority of the legislature at deflance. 
1782, articles of impeachment w'ere exhi- This was a case in which he trusted that 
bited by the court of directors against a Ibe directors would be supported by all 
gentleman named White, a member of the the proprietors of the East-lndia Corn- 
council at Madras, for treating with coii- pany. In all public bodies there would 
tempt the authority of the directors, by bc' clashing interests and conflicting opi- 
acting in the conscientious discharge of xiions: but there was one point to which 
his duty ; but in doing which he had dis- all men’s minds, whatever their sentiments 
obeyed the orders sent him from his supe- might be upon particular subjects, would 
riors. Upon wliac principle, then, were converge with unanimity and harmony, 
such proceedings adopted towards that He meant the subject of property, for be 
gentleman, if it was not from a convic- considered this solely as a question of 
tion that his contemptuous conduct would property ; and he must consider the pre- 
hold out an alarming example of dis- sent as an insidious attempt on the part 
obedience to lawful authority ? He was of the hoard of control to grasp at the 
afraid therefore, that the example of the property of the Company : but he trusted 
directors in the present case might tend to that the court of proprietors, like true 
unhinge that respect for law and order, Englishmen, would manfully stand up to 
which was so necessary to the establish- deteud their rights. Never was there a 
luent of every well organized government, more gross attack made upon the Company 
It would have become the dignity of the than on the present occasion. What was 
Company, however unmerited the treat- it? It was an attack n{K)n the public purse 
nicnt they had received from the board of of the Company, the ways and means of 
control, to have submitted to their au- the Company,->without which it was im- 
thority under all the circum.stances of the possible for them to go on for a moment, 
case. They should have borne in mind Property to them was like oil to the 
that the tillegiance of their own subjects wheels of au engine ; it was that which 
was threatened, and became endangered made all their mov'enients glide so smooth- 
by their own example. 'Hiey should have ly as it must be acknowledged they did. It 
recollected that their ministers abroad may nave been observed that their affairs 
looked to them for support in their com- did not proceed so regularly as they might : 
mauds, and that if they themselves held hut he ventured to say tliat, iiotwithstand- 
oiit an example of disobedience to supe- ing all the aspersions and ail the iiisidi- 
rior authority, it wasimpossiblc they could ous attacks which had been made upon 
expect submission to their own decrees, them, and all the charges of their being 
To him, therefore, in this point of view, an over grown, arbitrary, monopolizing 
the ulterior resistance of the directors to Company, there was nothing to impeach 
the decision of the board of control was the honesty and fairness of their transac- 
extremely imprudent, because it endanger- tions, and still less to question the legality 
ed their own authority. To say the least of their proceedings, sanctioned, as they 
of it, they had acted injudiciously, be- were, by the authority of an express act 
cause he thought their own authority of parliament. What pretence had the 
would be best supported by an example in board of control, or any other body of 
themselves of a cheerfuf submission to meu, for iiivadiug their lawful privities, 
the decision of higher powers. so long as the act of the legislature by 

Having detain^ the court so long he which they were incorporated was of 
should now content himself hy a simple any force? The East-India Company had 
dedaration that he intended to support the courts of justice and judges of their own 
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fo decide aH queitions of dHipute between 
them and the persons with whom they 
had any dealings ; and what right had the 
board of control to venture beyond those 
. limits assigned them by the iegislatnre. 
Bat there was a snake in the grass 
and the plain matter of fart was that 
commerce having a little declined, it was 
thought that the East-India Company 
Would submit to allow an encroachment 
Upon their privileges. It was now very 
well known that a considerable private 
trade was going on in India ; but be trusted 
that the court would take care that private 
trade should not trench upon the com- 
merce which was vested in them by their 
charter: hut above all, he trusted that 
the court of directors would adopt mea- 
sures immediately to do away that unfor- 
tunate impression which recent events had 
made upon the court of China. 

Tlie Chatrmnn here interrupted the 
honorable gentleman, and requested he 
would excuse him for calling him to 
order. He was now going into a subject 
which had nothing to do with the question 
before the court. He would have the 
goodness, therefore, to condne his obser- 
vations to the subject under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Lowndes said he could only say, 
tvifh respect to the question of mandamus, 
he thought there could be but one opinion 
upon the subject ; and though hi.i hon. 
friend (Mr. Hume) was pleased to observe 
that the court of directors had acted 
wrong in voting a grant to l^ord Melville, 
he could not agree in the justice of his 
bon. friend’s remarks upon that particular 
point. He acknowledged that his hon. 
friend was a pivjphct ; but he was, also, 
like other pr* phots on other occasions, 
vrho foretold things after they had hap- 
pened. (A lam^h 1) He had heard of 
many prophecies which, never produced 
any thing. It seldom occurred that pro- 
phets took merit for their prescience until 
after the events they hwl foretold had 
come to pass : and it was probable that 
his hon. friend would never have plumed 
himself upon his prophetic skill, if ac- 
cident had not brought about the event 
which he prophecied. For his own part 
he never bad any faith in such ]iropbets. 
Now, thoueli the hon. gentlemen might 
have been pleased to vote against the 
grant of £20,00t) to Lord Melville, he 
(Mr. L.) could not concur in the ground 
of his opposition. That noble lord, during 
nine years of active service, had only 

£ 1,000, whereas his suece-ssor had 
,000, and When he contrasted the abili- 
ties of the noble lord, iranacendant aa 
tliey were, with those of his successor, 
he saw a wonderful difference between 
the merits of the two Individuats. No man 
could doubt that Lord Melville was a man 


of superior abilities. He had died ex- 
tremely poor, and the directors had a 
right to take into consideration his past 
merits and services : and it struck him 
(Mr. L.) that however exalted the noble 
lord’s situation might have been in his 
life time, dtill though be were dead he was 
a proper object for consideration. 

The Chairman again called the hon. 
gentleman to order, and requested him 
to confine himself to the question before 
the court. 

Mr. Lowndes resumed and said that he 
considereti the observations of Ins hon. 
friend as an attack upon himself, and 
upon every man who had voted for the 
grant of if20,000 to l.«oril Melville, and 
tlierefor(% as an independent man, he 
had a right to shew that he was no cour- 
tier, and that be did not wish to please 
any body unless his conscience apfiroved 
the act. He considered that he had acted 
j lastly and pioperly in the vote he gave ou 
that occasion ; and therefore he conceived 
he had a right to defend himself, without 
being called to order. He was not only 
justifying his own conduct but that of the 
other proprietors who voted on the same 
occasion. If they did the same thing why 
was he not also entitled to tin* like privi- 
lege ? {cries of question ! question !) Why 
was he to be pinned down to any particu- 
lar point his hon. friend had asserted 
that the conduct of the directors in grant- 
ing money to Lord Melville was a blot 
upon the Company. 

The Chairman again interposed aud 
lutreated the hon. gentleman once more, to 
confine himself to the motion before the 
court. 

Mr. Loicndes said he thought that an 
attack had been made on him fur having 
voted for the £20,000 to Lord Melville, 
and he bad a right to defend himself. 

llie Chairman, 'I'hat is not the ques- 
tion before the court. 

Mr. Lowndes then said he would con- 
fine himself to the question of the manda- 
mus and say that the direaors ought to 
assert the rights of the Company against 
any attempts made to endanger them; 
and above all, they should endeavour, by 
every exertion in their power, to prevent 
the present proceeding being set up as a 
prec^ent on any future occasion. Had 
the court of directors entertained any 
doubt upon the provisions of the act of 
parliament, they ought to have applied 
to the legislature to ascertain with more 
precision the boundaries between them 
and the lK>ard of control ; for be appne- 
hended that the whole of the present mis- 
chief arose from the imperfect provisiena 
of the act, and gave room for quibble* 
and misconceptions. If the Company had 
a right to the privUqgea which they daiiii* 
ed, they ought to ba defined with oeruln- 
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ty. Should ir not be thought that he was 
deviating from the question, he would 
advert to a point which had ariseo in his 
mind, in consequence of the quotation 
which had been read by the hoii. mover, 
^01 one of Mr. Pitt's speeches ^ but he 
knew very well that if he did so, he 
should be called to order. '1 he observa- 
tion he had to make was however ex> 
tremely short. Mr. Pitt, in speaking of 
the revenue of the Company, had alluded 
to the word patronage. It so hap|)ened 
at this moment that an hon. and learned 
friend of his (Mr. Jackson) who had 
served theCoinpauy for upwards of twenty- 
five years in the most essential particulars, 
was unable to procure a writership for a 
nephew whom he was going to send out 
upon a less advantageous service, 'fliat 
his hon. friend should want a writership 
for so dear a relative was a reproach to 
the Company. That hon. iteutleman had 
been their servant for twenty-five years, 
4 luriiig which time he had saved them ten 
or twelve millions of money : and yet — 

The Chairman, If the hon. proprie- 
tor will not confine himself to the ques- 
tion, it is im()088ible that he can be 
heard. He wearies the patience of other 
gentlemen, and he had better sit down. 

Mr. Lowndes after complaining of the 
hardship of his case in being refused a 
hearing when other gentlemen were heard 
with patience, said he should sit down 
without any further observations. 

The hoii. D, Kinnaird rose, and said, 
that if he were to omit the present oppor- 
tunity of expressing his sentiments in sup- 
port of a question for approving the con- 
duct of the court of directors, who had 
resisted powers which had been forced 
improperly from their lawful purpose, in 
order to control them and the Com- 
pany, he should feel himself liable to the 
imputation of a want of candor, because 
having frequently found fault with their 
conduct, he should be extremely unwil- 
ling to withold his support from them, 
when he knew, in his conscience, they 
deserved it. It was with a view therefore 
to set hhnself right with the directors as 
W(dl as the court of proprietors, that he 
now presented himself to their notice. 
His obserratioDS (however important the 
subject) should be confined within narrow 
bounds. 

He was clehrly of opinion, that this 
was a case where the act of parliament, 
ai expounded by its framers, and as .un- 
derstood at the time the legislature sane- 
Uoned it, had been perverted from its doe 
piupose to give a control to the minister 
of the crown : but he was for from think- 
ing that this was the only instance, and 
he Was still further from thinking that it 
was one of the most important Instances, 
in wlMeU the not had been so perveiW. 
On the contraiy (he spoheit^iiiottnll) he 


thought that the directors had tried the 
question of power under tlie most disad- 
vantageous circumstances ; for when thqr 
applied themselves candidly to the subject, 
when they came to digest the immense 
mass of papers before the court, and 
ascertain wlmt was really the suhscance 
of the question, which they were willing 
should he discussed and submitted for 
the consideration of the proprietors, and 
when they came to dismiss from it all 
that extraneous and voluminous matter 
in which it was involved, tliey would find 
themselves coutestiiig for their rights 
upon an occasion, when in point of law 
it was extremely diflicult to obtain a 
satisfactory conclusion: be meant, upon 
the construction of the act of parliament, 
and particularly upon tlmse daust's which 
were the peculiar subject of (liscussion* 
Even to a legal mind, the same diiflculty 
must occur : and he could not but think 
that if the court of directors meant to 
try the question upon a point of law, it 
was their duty to have brought it Itefore 
the tribunal of public opinion, and to 
have shewn to the criurt of proprietors, in 
the first instance, the power which the 
board of control intended to assume, not 
to assume openly, (which would have 
been more honorable on their parts), but 
in a covert manner, and that for such o 
considerable length of time. He was of 
opinion with his hon. friend who spoke 
last but one, that the court of directors 
themselve.H iiad contributed to the erection 
of that monstrous hydra, which was now 
about openly to crush them. He felt him- 
self therefore considerably embarrassed 
as to the extent of the discussion into 
which he should enter, because he was 
free to say, timt giving all the attention 
he could to the legal arguments which 
were contained in the papers, it was n 
matter of great difficulty with him to sap 
whether this question was or was not lo 
be citnsideredas a military, a commercial, 
or a civil question. It was quitedear that, 
in the manner in which the directors hiA 
conducted their case, they had iuvolnid 
themselves in considerable diffleuitics S 
for they had themselves, in the words of 
their counsel, declared that it was not n 
military question ; and therefore he bff* 
ged to whether tliey were prepavof 
to say that it was a commercial question F 
For his own part he must undoubtedly eon* 
sider it as a matter rdating to policy or 
government, because that appeared tobhv, 
Under the true construction of the wlurto 
spirit ol the act of parliament, to be thi 
only ground upon which it could be enn^ 
sider^. To him it appeared unqueidoil* 
ably, to be a matter of dvii govenunsat 
in thejudicial department. 

HJs bon. friend who first addiesscd the 
court hod said that Hntot Hart’s oaae was 
decided : but he (Mr, K.) begged that tbs 
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court would not be misled by so extraor- 
dinary a mistake. So far from Major 
Hart’s case being decided, it appeared 
clear that the only question all along, had 
been between tlic board of control and 
the court of directors. It was extremely 
important, therefore, to fix in the minds 
of the court, what the precise question 
was between those two bodies. That 
question was positively no more than 
this,^namcly — what tribunal should de- 
cide the question between Major Hart 
and the East-lndia Company ? ITie hoard 
of control had recommeuded to the direc- 
tors to make payment of Major Hart's 
claim after a certain rate. On the other 
hand, the court of directors proposed, 
that their military board .should regulate 
the mode of payment, and that Msy'or 
Hart should produce his vouchers. To 
that the board of control said, it was 
extremely unfair to compel him to pro- 
cure vouchers, when tlie directors them- 
selves knew that he had none to produce. 
l*herefore the state of the case was this ; 
the directors proposed that the military 
board should give him a specific sum for 
each seer of rice, ora smaller sum, if they 
thought the smaller was a fair rate of 
compensation. But when the military 
board had decided at what rate they 
would pay, the dispute would not then 
have been ended ; for it would remain for 
Major Hart to say, whether he would ac- 
cept such rate of compensation. He 
might or might not accept it. He was 
not obliged to do so, for he might appeal 
to any tribunal of justice, as between 
himself and the Company. Therefore it 
was a mistake to say, that Major Hart’s 
case was even far advanced in its pro- 
gress towards decision. It was not in a 
state "'of advaucement. But the court of 
directors and the board of control, so far 
from having quarrelled upon a question of 
putting their hand into the pocket of the 
company, it was really a question, whether 
the board of control had a right to give 
any recommendation to the tribunal to 
which Major Hart's case had been re- 
ferred for decision. Now, he begged the 
attention of the court to that circum- 
stance ; for that was really the main ques- 
tion : and it was a misrepresentation of 
the case to suppose, that the board of 
control were putting their hands at once 
into the pocket of the Company, or to 
suppose that they had said,*' if you don't 
pay this money wc will compel you/’ The 
interference of the board was merely in 
directing the method to be pursued by 
the military board, in coming to a oon- 
dusion upon Major Hart’s claim : and 
when that was done. Major Hart was not 
ooududed by it ; for he had his option 
afteiwards to go Into a court of law with 
the directors, ’riierefore he (Mr. K.) 
begged that this question might be rightly 


uuderstoood: and he was borne out in 
saying that in this very mistake, (which 
was one, of many instances, in which 
the question seemed to have been misun- 
derstood), the true point at issue between 
the directors and the board was either 
lost sight of, or so much involved, as to 
defy a plain and rational decision upon it. 
He therefore charged the directors not 
only with having mistaken the nature of 
the question itself, but likewise with 
having tried it in a most injudicious man- 
ner, in consequence of the proceedings 
they had adopted, because so far from 
trying it with reference to the general 
spirit of the act of parliament, and refer- 
ring to a large construction of the inten- 
tions of the legislature, it was left to be 
tried by mere verbal criticism. If the 
question were to be tried, as it certainly 
ought, upon its own merits, and if it 
were to rest upon good, common, plain 
sense, he could not conceive why it 
should be decided by the subtle distinc- 
tion of lawyers. What was to prevent 
a jury of twelve honest men, with plain 
common sense, from being left (as the 
juries of this country were left in many 
most important cases), to apply the act 
of parliament to the case submitted to 
their consideration. Such a tribunal was 
competent to the decision of such a ques- 
tion : but in this case, unfortunately, so 
far from taking a large view of the sub- 
ject, and looking at the power assumed 
by the board of control upon broad and 
general principles, the issue was left to 
he tried upon a few expressions in the act 
of parliament: and yet the court of direc- 
tors came to their constituteiits conten- 
ding before them, that this was a vital 
point connected with the interests of the 
company, and after such a confession 
they vdhtured to submit a decision, (which 
involved the Company in the disgrace of 
having a mandamus issued against them 
before the whole people of India), to the 
result of a mere verbal contest as to the' 
construction of an act of Parliament in 
this particular case, narrowing it down 
to three clauses, nay, down to the ques- 
tion, whether this claim of Major Hart 
came within the description of " allow- 
** ance or gratuity,’* This was the ground 
upon which the directors elected* to pro- 
ceed, They contented themselves with 
submitting a question of vital importance 
to the decision of a legal quibble. Thejr 
wished to defend themselves by saying 
this came within the meaning of the 
words " allowance or gratuity;*^ and 
that if it should turn out that Ml^or 
Hart was paid a larger sum than in strict- 
ness he was entitled to, the surplus 
should be considered as a gratuity ot al- 
lowance, They were willing to defend 
thbmsdves upon that narrow ground, and 
with such a quibble they resorted to the 
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court of King’s Bench, and there the point, 
flo fined down, was decided against them. 
The court decided the case there, upon the 
simple question of allowance or gratuity : 
and then the Company were dircctetl to 
go to the privy council. How did they 
go there, why — ^upon the construction of 
another clause of the act ; namely, whe 
thcr this was a military or a commercial 
question Was there a gentleman on the 
other side of the bar, he would ask, who 
would get up and say that this was a com- 
mercial question ? He (Mr. K.) admit- 
ted that this was a question which was 
not intended, by the act of parliament, 
to be investigated by the board of con- 
trol ; but the fact was, that there hav- 
ing been many other acts done by the 
board of control, whicli were tacitly 
submitted to by the directors, the latter 
felt themselves precluded, by their previous 
submissions, frniu entering upon the broad 
ground upon which the question ought to 
be considered : and lie would tell that hon. 
body, that if they had applieil to the court 
of proprietors, that ground would have 
been taken by them, and the directors 
woald have been placed upon it, in spite 
of themselves. He, for one, would cer- 
tainly hat'e been unwilling to try the merits 
of a great and important question like 
this upon mere technical definitions and 
verbal criticisms. Had the directors 
brought the question before their consti- 
tuents, they would in all events have had 
the gratuitous and zealous assistance of 
his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Jackson). 
They would have had his assistance in a 
place where they could derive advantage 
from his learning, free of interest or pre- 
judice. For his (Mr. K’s) part, he should 
have been most happy to derive assistance 
from that gentleman’s talents and legal 
acquirements ; and he was quite persuad- 
ed, that the rest of the proprietors would 
have been most grateful for his counsel 
and advice upon such au occasion. It 
seemed therefore to him that the direc- 
tors were much to blame in their want of 
confidence in this court, from whom it 
was quite obvious they might have derived 
considerable advantage, not only from the 
strength which numbers would have 
given, but from the advice and assistance 
which they were capable of affording, as 
allies in such a contest, ’lliis was a ques- 
tion which ought to have been submitted 
to Che tribunal of public opiniou, and not 
to tlie professional construction of an act 
of parliament ; in descending to which it 
was natural to suppose, that the general 
prindplesof the law would be kept in the 
back ground. He was extremely sorry, 
therefore, that he should be obliged to 
qualify the thanks which were due to the 
directors for the opposition they had 

S vin to the1>oardoi control, with any 
ting like public censure ; but he could not 


discharge his duty conscientiously, If he 
did not thus express his sentiments upon 
their conduct. He trusted, however, that 
this would be the beginning of a new 
course, and that the Company were about 
to adopt sentiments and principles of act- 
ing, which would hereafter protect them 
from similar encroachments upon their 
privileges. He trusted that, in future, 
they would shew themselves not only 
jealous of their rights, but able to defend 
themselves against any imputation or 
any attack upon their character r but in 
doing this, he persuaded himself the di- 
rectors would feel the importance of at- 
taching to their cause a just confidence in 
the support ami advice of their consti- 
tuents:— that if they should be again 
placed in such a situation, they would 
come to this court for assistance, upon 
those points where public! opinion must 
have its iiifiueuce. Far was he from think- 
ing that there was not amongst tlie four 
and twenty directors, as much learning, 
ability and honesty as on this side the 
bar ; but, at the same time, it could not be 
disputed, that it was no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage to that body, to have the advice, 
the assistance, and the confidence of all 
their constituents. He meant nothing 
invidiously, but he thought it was the 
duty, as well as the interest of the direc- 
tors, to cultivate the good opinion of the 
proprietors by a timely deference to their 
honest judgment. 

Before he went further in his remarks, 
he would notice one observation of his 
hon. friend who spoke last but one (Mr. 
Hume). His hon. friend had expressed 
a wish, that the directors had not resist- 
ed the board of control, by going to the 
court of King’s Bench to be subjected to a 
mandamus, after the question had been 
decided by the privy council. Now, he 
did not quite concur in his hon. friend's 
opiniou ; for he could not but think that 
the directors were justified in resorting to 
any measure which afforded a prospect 
of having their grievances understood and 
felt by all classes of the community: and 
therefore he thought, that the more pub- 
lic their resistance, it would be eventually 
the better. It was a great thing to he 
able to complain ; and hence the advan- 
tage of the right of petition. It was a 
satisfaction to the oppressed and Injured, 
to be able to excite the sympathy, at least, 
of their oountrymeu. In this point of 
view, therefore, the public statement of 
the Company's case, as a grievance, would 
he of advantage, because it would operate 
as a warning to others. He could not 
conceive any harm in resistance, ae long 
as there was the least chance of resistance 
being of use: consequently, so. long as 
there was no harm in resistance, leaht- 
ance was commendable. It were to be 
wished, however, that when tbedirectora 
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received the nandainus, they had asked 
for the sympathy of their coostituentB : 
for in such a critical moment the effer- 
vescence of friendship, and community of 
interest, must have l^n consolatory to 
the executive body, under the insult which 
bad been offered them. If they had done 
this, they would not only have met with 
condolence and sympathy, bat have been 
home upon the shoulders of the proprie- 
tors in triumph. To him, then, it ap^ar- 
cd, that no harm could result from their 
resistance; for, on the contrary, he thought 
Che want of resistance sooner, was the 
rock upon which they had split. 

After this remark, he must make one 
observation upon the subject of the papers 
kbemselves, because, when he held up the 
enormous volume which had been laid be- 


fore the proprietors, he could not but con- 
ceive, that it afforded somewhat of an 
apology for an aberration from that path, 
s^ich had been chalked out for this day's 
proceedings. Undoubtedly, he was dis- 
posed to pay every attention to what had 
fallen from the riiair ; because every sug- 
gestion coming from so dignided a situa- 
tion was entitled to respect; and most 
happy was he to join his testimony in 
praise of the conduct of the lion, gentle- 
man who recently Ailed it. The interests 
of the Company, the trantiuillity and dig- 
nity of Che proceedings of this court, and 
the regularity of their debates, depended 
upon the conduct of the chairnan ; and 
proud was he in adding his eulogium to 
the character of a gentleman who hod so 
mainly contributed, by his digniAed de- 
meanour, to tiie attainment of tlwse hb- 

S rtant points. Therefore what had 
len from the bon. gentleman in the 
diair upon the subject of mixing up Major 
Hart’s case with the present question, 
must have been suggested, rather as a re- 
eommendation than as a dictimi and it 
iraaona of his (Mr. K’s) complaints against 
Che directors, that they had so overlaid 
this plain and simple question with the 
Hmry ol Major Hart, that from the begins 
ling to die end, that story had been told 
fire tiases over : nay,. even in the directors' 
own protest, which might have been a 
aimpte protest against the power of the 
' of control, three-fourths of the 
I were' occupied by the details of 
r Hanfs case ; and' then the proprie- 
r were tO' he told) that in taking this 
Mbjcet up, they weie not to touch upon 
the nitrite of that easel— and any man 
frimeepturedtosaya word upon it, must 
be pub dowB' as disorderiy ! Why, the 
camaerere somixt up, that it waa impose 
ijfek le touch upon the one witliout ad- 

S ing to tlie other. Nay, it was iiupos- 
e to hefo entering into the particulars 
of/Ms^or itartfocBM in> arguing the ques- 
OtomOt powei^ ^vcnliordBlleiiborough, 
Mifidi^lliooomicrt iniiriioccd'tbaigoe the 


case, dwelt entirely upon the merits of 
Mqjor Hart's case, and it was not In their 
power to do otherwise : and yet the pro- 
prietors were to be told that they must 
conAne themselves to the merits of the 
question immediately before the court.. 
If this were a good rule for the proprie- 
tors, why did not the directors themselves 
exhibit it in their own example. The 
fact was, however, tiiey found it impossi- 
ble to conAne themselves to the question 
of prineiple. But they did not even eon- 
Ane themselves merely to the considera- 
tion of the merits of the Major's case ; for 
there was some invisible commentator 
upon the papers. The directors did not 
simply content themselves with submit- 
ting the document to the proprietors, but 
they brought them forward with nofof— 
very copious— very pithy— and all againet 
Major Hart very strong reasoning— but 
there was nothing to be found which told 
for the Major. Surely, the proprietors 
ought to have the name of this invisible 
commentator. Would the directors he 
good enough to refer their constituents to 
the author of these comments. Who was 
the gentleman ? Let him come forward, 
and inform the court, by what authority, 
and under whose countenance, he meddled 
with these papers ? If he was some ob- 
scure individual, he (Mr. K.) sliould like 
to have an opportunity of answering him. 
But it was impossible to And him in the 
dark. To him (Mr. K.) some of these 
comments appeared extremely improper; 
and that very unfair inferences were 
drawn from tliem, not to say bad reason- 
ing; therefore he must say in bis own 
name, as well as iu the name of Major 
Hart, (with whom he had no cunnexioii) 
and in the name of common justice, that 
it was impossibie to look at these papers 
without being folly impiessed with the 
conviction, that Major Hart had been 
the main object through the whole of 
these proceedings, in the Arst instance. 
This he was obliged to say ; and though 
he had no disposition whatever, to treat 
what had follen ftom the chair wkh dis^ 
respect (which he must consider to have 
been suggested in pursuance of the plan 
recommended by the hon. mover), vet’ be 
could not help, as a matter of Jus- 
tice to Mqjor Hart, taking this opportunit> 
ty of saying, that in his conscience he be- 
lieved him a most ill-used man that he 
bad suffered beyond all measure, and that 
the directors had not given him a tribunal 
before which be could fairly lay his case. 

A court martial would have decided the y 
question ; or a board of general oAlcers 
might have disposed of it It was true, 
a* board of inquiry was established in 
the Arst. Instance, which board of inquiry 
merely gave'BreoommCDdation; hut not 
iD'the form of any legal or judicial pro^ 
cetding. They gase •rocommeitdtitiOH to 
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the ^veritor>«general, and then the go- 
f ernor-geueral suspehded the Major. And 
When that gentlcmah's case came to be 
discussed, he (Mr. K.) would bare a good 
deal to say as to the motives of that .’pro- 
ceeding. The Major then wrote to the 
court of directors. 

Ml', rmpeif rose to speak to order. He 
really ihunttlit that on the part of the 
friends of Major Hart, it was extremely 
injudicious as well a» if regular, after what 
had hilleii from the chair, to be entering 
now into the case of that gentleman. The 
friends of Major Hart would have an op- 
portunity at a future period of fully con- 
sidering tlie merits of his case ; but until 
that period arrived, it would be better to 
abstain from tite discussion. He ho|ied 
the lion, and worthy proprietor who seem- 
ed to lie of the same opinion, would ab- 
stain from further argument upon this 
part of the subject. 

Mr. Lowndes said, “ I think, after you 
have mixed up thequestioii with these com- 
ineutaries, the proprietors have a right to 
discuss the subject in their own way.'* 

The Chairman said, that when the hon* 
gentleman (Mr. Kiiinaird) had passed 
some animadversions upon the line of con- 
duct which he had taken in recommend-, 
ing to tlie court to pursue the sugges- 
tion made by the hou. mover, he had 
sat witli great patience : but be must now 
submit to the court, whether this was a 
proper time to touch upon the topic of 
Msyor Hart’s particular case i 

Mr. Kinnaird said, he could only justi- 
fy thd course he had taken, by reading 
the directors' resolution of protest. That 
resolution of protest entered into a detail 
of the particulars of Major Hart's case, 
which he (Mr. K.} took to be the matter 
which the court were now called upon to 
decide. 

Mr. Impey reminded the bon, gentle- 
man, that the question which tliis court 
was called upon to decide, merely related 
to the subject of the mandamus^ and to 
the conduct of tiie directors in resisting 
the interference of the board of control. 

Mr. Af/i/iairtf said, he felt himself jus- 
tified, as he conceived, in referring to the 
resolution of protest of . the court of di- 
rectors, for the purpose of finding out’ 
the gijounds of the directors' conduct in 
opposing the board of control. But if. 
In that resolution of protest, he should 
not be able to find the reasons .of the dl- 
i^ctors for such conduct, . it. certainly 
would be presumptuous for him to speak 
to their conduct, unless he was permitted 
to refer to the papers before the court. 
Upon looking therefore, at the protest, 
he found' a full detail of Major Hwt's 
egse, and he must conclude j^ai the di«. 

A^'u /tfom.— N q. 33. 


rectors thought it absolutely necessary 
to enter into that detail, in order to 
enable the proprietors to understand 
the grounds of their conduct. With the 
leave, then, of the court, he would speak 
to tliose points, rather than read them 
from the protest. If the honorable and 
learned gentleman who had called him 
(Mr. K.) to order, preferred his read- 
ing the document itself, which it was ne- 
cessary for him to do, in order to answer 
the objection made, he (Mr. K.) begged 
to suggest, that the hou. and learned gen- 
tleman could not offer a stronger proof of - 
being himself out of order, than by com-' 
pelling him to adopt that course. He had 
not many observations to make, and he 
had only to say that tiie interraption ho 
had experienced did not tend much to 
save the time of the court, which he wafi 
most desirous of doing, had he. been per- 
mitted to proceed in his own way. He was 
about to say that Major Hart, therefore, 
had liad no tribunal assigned him to which 
he coulti submit his case for an e4|uitablo 
decision ; and it was from that uufortu* 
nate circumstance that the directors had 
got into tliis scrape ; for they had taken 
upon themselves to pass what they thought, 
would be a complete estopelliug resolution* 
against Major Hart, by ordering certain 
vouchers to be produced, the existence of* 
which that gentleman had himself distinct- 
ly denied ; and had assigned that as 
reason fur their not forthcoming (a direc- 
tor “ NO"). He (Mr. K.) understood 
that Major Hart had declared, that he 
had not any voucliers to estiiblish the 
prices at which he purchased the rice (the 
same gentleman no.") I find that 
is expressly stated in the cx'iuniuatioii of 
Major Hart. 

Mr. Impey said, it would be more con- 
venient to hear Major Hart's case another 
time. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, he apprehended he 
was now speaking to the very point be- 
fore the court ; and as the directoi’S had> 
declared the ground upon which they had > 
acted, he conceived he had a right to ex- 
amine into those grounds, and to point 
out to the court of proprietors the true' 
question which they had to decide, after 
an examination of those voluminous 
tiers ; for he apprehended that the court 
really did not know the question intend^ 
to be propounded to tliein, and that they 
were not aware of the mistake into which 
many of them must have fallen. Upea' 
what ground, he would ask, was the 
court to be precluded from going into the 
merits of the case, which was argued ex*' 
clusively upon its own particulars ? This* 
case was unique in circumstaoces, aed* 
there was no probability of its ever being 
drawn into precedent by ;tlijs^ boM^ ot 
control. Such a ease nerawpeiifM b(Sv> 

Voi. IV. 3 X 
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fore, and, ptxibably, never would again. 
What was the caie ? why an officer had 
been dismissed who claimed that he had a 
right to a certain sum of money at the 
hands of the Company ; and it arose out 
of this peculiarity of circumstances ; tliat 
the directors declared by their counsel, 
Sir Samuel Komilly and Mr. Adam, men 
df the first legal authority in the coun- 
tiiat Major Hart wiis not a miii> 
tary servant, but was to all intents and 
purposes, no other than a vender of rice.** 
This was said by the directors* own learn- 
ed counsel ;->what did the directors tlicu 
do upon that ? why, the next tiling they 
did was to declare, that Major Hart was 
not to be treated as a mere vender of rice, 
hut that their military board was to de- 
cide the point, and that, connected with 
his previous duty, he was to be consider- 
ed as an otiicer in the Company's service ^ 
—why, it was out of this difficulty that 
the board of control had erected the pre- 
tence of interfering in this proceeding. 
The directors' own letter upon the sub- 
jpcct was a military letter : a letter in the 
military department, and not in the coin- 
mercial department. 'J'hercfore the board 
•f control had said in the first instance, 
that in as much as the directors had ad- 
Mictod, that this was not like a tiegocm- 
tion with their saddler or military accon- 
trement maker, tliey must be considered 
M having given up the question as to 
Major Hart’s being a military man ; and 
jet, what was most extraordinary, he 
ifos nevertheless dismissed from the 
service. Now what did lord Ellenborough, 
upon the argument upon this case, say ? 
Ins would quote ids lordship's words as 
vrell as those of Mr. Serjeant Jlosaiiquet. 
Mr. Serjeaut Bosaiiquct, after using many 
other arguments, stated that M^or Hart 
node DO remonstraoce or objection against 
general Harris’s order to bring his private 
•tores on the official books ; and that con- 
sequently this grain, as part.of tlie public 
gftain, was supplied to the army : and 
Iben he said, ** there is no express bar- 

S dn on the subject." Upon which lord 
llenborough observed, ** there was no 
obligation on him as commissary to sup- 
]ily. 1 do not say it was not a very ezpe- 
dimt thing on the part of general Harris; 
Vttt it being Hart's private^ proper- 
ty, nobody could con^’ert it to his own 
vse^ without M^jor Hart’s consent." 
li^ioiL which Mr. Serjeant Hosai^uet said, 
*<^,00 ny lord; therefore 1 contend that 
H tvaa not done by force ; but that Major 
Hart complied in bringing it on the books, 
and then matters stood as if Mi^or Hart 
had purchased this com at Madras or any 
other place for the public." What did 
Hcd Ellenborough say ? Did he say that 
udiat waa done was cbncluiive evidence 
•f <arhusMhim?ingbuenfo^ dcaaj 


price being charged ?— No : lora Eilenbo- 
rongh said, No ; he is ordered to enter 
it as an item of account ; but that dees 
not give it the character of having been 
purchased for the public. He acquiesces 
in the direction to enter it ; but it ought 
to be considered as if he h^ not so en- 
tered, and as if it stood in its original si- 
tuation.” 

Siip])osing then it was necessary as a 
matter of expediency, to take this grain 
by force from M4or Hart, still Major 
Hai^t had^ a right to have a judicial 
decision upon his claim ; but upon the 
question ot compensation coming to 
be considered, the court of dfrectors 
said, we alone are to decide upon iU" 
They did not offer to refer the ques- 
tion to the decision of a court of justice 
aud therefore by their own conduct thej 
subjected themselves to the interference 
of the board of control, by dictating, as 
the directors did, that Major Hart was in 
the situation of any other vender of goods 
for the service of the Company. The di- 
rectors had contented themselves with 
standing upon the ground which their 
learned counsel had taken, who declared 
it to be their opiniou, that Major Hart 
was piecisely in the same situation as any 
other private vender would be. As ati 
abstract question of law, tlierefore,he (Mr. 
K.) could not help thinking that the law 
was against the directors : but then he was 
free to say that this, aud all other such con- 
structions of an act of parliament leading to 
such a result as they did, were such as this 
court ought to resist. He was only sorry 
that this construction was not resisted in 
a more powerful manner ; and he could 
not but think, that if the court of pro- 
prietors had been consulted, and that a 
statement had been made to them of such 
a power being lodged in the board of con- 
trol, the public would have gone with the 
court in a petition to parliament to reme- 
dy the evil complained of. But not hav- 
ing done so, he was inclined to tliiuk that 
the directors considered themselves as 
concluded by preceding acts of the board 
of control, and that they had no right to 
any sympathy from the public. With 
these observations, thb bon. gentleman 
concluded by supporting the motion. 

Mr. /mpejf said, it was with great un- 
willingness that he now rose to address 
the court upbn a question with respect to 
which be bad confidently anticipated an 
unanimous conclusion. Undoubtedly he 
should have sat a silent auditor of this 
discussion, had it not been for the most 
extraordinary speech which had just been 
delivered by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last } and whidi he confessed sur- 
passed every Udag he had ever heard from 
n gpentieman j^fesfcing himself n> be in 
fownir of the wUon beforo the coen* 
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Every word of that speech seemed to be 
ia direct opposition to the motion «f the 
hoo. gentleman who had brought forward 
the question. It was verytrae that the 
mass of papers before the court, were 
such, and their contents so multifarious, 
that without a specific notice of what was 
the sutdect for the immetliate considera- 
tion of the court, they might have been 
wandering in a sea of discussion, without 
any cliauce of coming to an unanimous 
opinion. Therefore it was important for 
the court to be informed that they were 
met merely to consider the conduct of the 
court of directors in opi>osiiig the autho- 
rity that WHS attempted to be eacercised 
oyer them for so considerable a lengtli of 
time, by the board of control ; and af> 
te^wards iu appealing to the privy council. 
If on this. occasion, liouorable gentlemen 
had confined tbemselres to these points, 
he was almost convinced that the proprie- 
tors would have b’jen much earlier dis« 
missed \ for it was impossible to say much 
upon such a subject. In the few words 
he should offer to the court, he would en- 
deavour to confine himself strictly to the 
point in discussion. In coiisidmug the 
conduct of the court of directors, it was 
not at all necessary, however the court 
might approve of it, that they should 
condemn the conduct of any parties. It 
was not because the directors had been In 
the right, that therefore Major Hart was 
necessarily iu the wrong; — it did not ne- 
cessarily follow, that the board of con- 
trol and the privy couiicii were iu the 
wrong, because the court of directors had 
done their duty. . The court should re- 
collect that they were not now called upon 
to consider the conduct of any of these 
persons ; and that the only question for 
them to decide was, whether, uimn the 
4tatc of facts disclosed in the papers be- 
fore the court, the line of conduct which 
the court of directors had adopted, was 
such as they were in duty bound to ob*- 
serve in their transactions with the board 
of control. Upoq all other points he 
should expressly avoid saying any thing. 
With respect to Major Hart, the papers 
relative to liis case were certainly volumir 
nous : aud if it should be at any time the 
wish of M^qr Hart to bring his case before 
the court, he (Mr. 1.) pledged himself to 
make himself acquainted with the whole 
of that gentleman's case, to give it an un- 
bfgssed consideration, and an unbiassed 
vote, upon whatever^roposition might be 
fottndea tbereon. But he must think 
it would he extremely injudicious in the 
Mends qf Mi^or Hart to attempt to mix 
hp liis egse with the present question ; 
5ht, because it was wnolly unconnected 
with Us and, secondly, because it was 
Msjnr Hart in a very aokward and 
disa^aeaUe aitnatioDi as being the In* 


strument of what turned out to be the 
cause of a very serious attack upon the 
rights of the directorial body ; and, al« 
though lie was not personally acquainted 
with Major Hart, and could not call hiiu- 
sdf his friend, he was of opinion that tlie 
friends of Major Hart should abstain es- 
pecially from introducing his name. 
admitted that it was impossible for the 
couit of directors to make their case uu-. 
derstood here, in the kitig's^^bench, or be- 
fore the privy council, witliout laying he» 
fore those tribunals Mi^or Hart^s case ; 
but still the merits of that case wege 
wholly di.stiact from the merits of tlm 
case of the rlirertors in opposing tlie qou- 
duct of the board of control on thig 
occasion. 

The worthy and honorable proprietor, 
who spoke last, seemed to be strangely 
piizaled to know what was the question in 
dispute ?r»whcther it was a commercial 
question, a military question, or any 
other question ? it appeared to him (Mr* 
linpey), upon the statciiK'lit of the qir- 
cuinstauccs of the case, that nothing could 
be more clear than the question intended, 
to be agitated. The fiicts of the case 
were these : 

In the year 1799, at the siege of Se« 
ringapatatn, it w.'ts discovered that there 
was a fsumne iu the camp which threateit- 
ed all the operations of the army with a 
total failure. Under these circumstances 
it was stated to the commander-iu-cliief, 
from Major Hart, that he himself was ia 
possession of a large quantity of grain, 
which might be converted to the use of 
the army. Lord Harris imiiicdiatcly di* 
reeled that it should be converted to thu 
use of the army ; and afterwards a dis- 
pute arose, betwern the Kast-ludia Com- 
pany and Major Hart, how this grain 
should be paid for. (Vrder ! order 1) 

The Chairman. 1 beg the hon. pro- 
prietor will not go into the story of Major 
Hart. (Hear I hear! a laugh), 

Mr. Impey saul, he was not going into 
the case of Major Hart ; but he was 
anxious that the nature of the question 
which the court of dirertom had brought 
before the court of king’s-bench and tbq 
privy council, should be distinctly under- 
stood, because he apinreheiided that tho 
nature of the question submitted to those 
tribunals should necessarily be stated, in 
coDsideiing the conduct of the court of 
directors ; he should therefore proceed 
to observe upon this as a common case 
between private individuals, and considey 
the government of the country simply in 
the character of a private iodivioaal* 
Looking at this then, in that point tf . 
view, it might be considered a subject 
for discussion in a court of law in an ac- 
tioD of trespass, ahd might be detenalned 
If a Jury of the oouatry. Bul^ in th$ 

3X2 
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counieof this disputCji the board of cou- 
trol took upon themselves to decide the 
t uestion ; ‘ for they sent down an order to 
the court of directors to transmit a des- 
patch to India, by which the government 
abroad was directed to pay Major Hart 
alter a certain rate. It suggested itself 
Immediately to the court of directors, 
that in this the board of control were ex- 
^ceeding their powers ; that they were di- 
recting the disposition of the Company's 
money, without any authority so to do. 
Accordingly, the directors took legal opi- 
nions upon the case, and consulted some 
ot the most eminent men in the profes^ 
sion of the law ; amongst whom were 
Sir Samuel Shepherd, Sir Samuel llo- 
milly, and Sir Arthur Piggot ; and from 
tlie consideration which those distinguish- 
ed luminaries of the law gave to the ques- 
tion, they were clearly of opinion, that 
the court of directors were right, and the 
hoard of control wrong. Under these 
oircumstances he would put it to the court 
of proprietors, whether it was possible 
for the directors to have pursued any 
other conduct than that which they had 
adopted ? If the proprietors were of opi- 
uioii, that the power of the Company was 
not worth contending for, the natural 
consequence must be, that they would 
think the directors had done wrong ; but 
if tliey thought that it was worth con- 
tending for, and that the directors ought 
to have gone on still fuither to resist the 
power of the board of control, then they 
must accede to the motion now proposed 
for' approving their conduct. If it were 
the opinion, as it appeared to be, of some 
gentlemen in the court, that the Company 
ought to have resisted, without even coii- 
Bulting any legal authorities upon the 
subject, aforti ri, with tlie circumstance 
of their being backed by the tirst legal 
advice ill the country, it was quite im- 
possible for any man to say that the di- 
rectors had not done their duty in ad« 
Tocatiog and defending the rights of the 
Company. He vvimld make one observa- 
tion more. It was very much to be la- 
mented that such a contest had arisen at 
all, between the directors and the board 
of control. He should not attempt to dk 
the blame cither upon the living or the 
deiul ; but the papers being now laid be- 
fore the court, they must lead to a very 
important consideration ^ namely, what 
might be the consequence of thd decision 
of the privy council. The consideration 
which he had given to those papers in- 
duced him to think that this question 
oould nevelr bn again drawn into precedent. 
It was highly probable at least that it 
could not be drawn into precedent. There 
was ondottbteilly a difforence of opinion 
on that subject ; but, for his part, he did 
pot (hiidt it at all likeljr that such a ease 


would ever arise again. In all events, he 
could not too strongly express his opinion, 
that it would be unfortunately the duty, 
and certainly the interest of the East- 
India Company, to apply to parliament 
for an alteration of those clauses of the 
act, by virtue of wliich the board of con? 
trol had assumed the power which they 
now claimed a right to exercise ; for he 
was quite convinced in his own mind, 
that it never was tlie iutention of the le- 
gislature, in any way whatever, to give 
that board a control ovc'- the purse of the 
Company ; and if it were attempted to be 
established by the law of the land, as it 
at present existed, he hoped and trusted 
the Kast-Iudia Company would never be 
contented to acquiesce in such .1 construc- 
tion, without the deliberate authority of 
parliauieut for saying tliat they should be 
subject to such a control. With these 
observatioijs he sliould coneliide by voting 
most cordially in favour of the motioa 
for thanking the court of directors. 

Mr. l/oworth said, it was quite unne- 
cessary for him to trouble the court with 
any remarks by way of reply. He should 
only observe, that, althoii^i his honor- 
able friends who had spoken in this de- 
bate, had differed from him in many 
])0intB, yet they seemed to concur with 
him in many others, and particularly as 
to the question of power; and therefore 
concluding that he should liave their sup- 
port in the question which he had sub- 
mitted to the court, he should not trouble 
the p'roprietors with any further observa- 
tions. The hon. and learned proprietor, 
who had just sat down, had certainly 
suggested observations which were well 
deserving attention; and he (Mr- H.), 
for one, felt obliged to him for these ob- 
servations ; he thought , however, it would 
have been well for the hon. and learned 
gentleman to abstain from at all mention- 
ing the name of Major Hart. 

Mr. Impetf, in explanation, said, that 
he had only mentioned the name of Mqjor 
Hart as connected with tlie question under 
discussion, but that lie had cautiously 
abstained from saying any thing upon the 
merits of that gentleman's case. 

The question was then put by thechairr 
man, and was carried unanimously. 


WniTER-SHIPS, 

Mr. Lowndes gave notice that he should, 
at the next general court,, move, ** that a 
certain number of wiiter-ships be at the 
disposal of honorable and independent 
characters, who had contributed by theit 
conduct iu the court of proprietors to'ad- 
vance the interests of the Compaiiy.** 
After soineroatiiielHuiiieflS, tbeCoart 
adjoanied iltif 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Chineie Calendar, 15M Julff, 1814.— 

I wrote to you last in our wet weather, 
liow much so you may conjecture, when 
twenty-four inciica had falioii during tlie 
thirjta'n preceding days. These rains have 
damaged many of our walls, which arc 
principally built of eartli, and several of 
tjiem, and some houses hare fallen, and 
the face of the ground is .it present only 
isravel, the better soil being wa*<lied away. 

In digging the foundation for the build- 
ing of the rooms at Canton, a large quan • 
tUy« perliap-s twenty peeuls of sulphur has 
been discovered at some depth ; near it 
was found a Chinese anchor and some 
wood ; it is most probable a boat with 
Uiis article had been sunk in the river, 
which then ran under where the factoiy 
now stands, and having been built over 
has remained these hmidrcd years. 

17, 1814. — At Tiffin, this day, 

I was di^tiirUcd with the knocking of 
gong’j, and the hideous noise of Chinese 
mus;c, as it is called ; upon inquiring the 
cause of my .servant, his answer was, 

“ Eateesun,'* which liee.\plaiiicd by pro- 
ducing ail almanac, and 1 then discovered 
he meant an eclipse ; for though they can 
calculate the eclipses, they put them down 
under the old story, of a dragon endea- 
vouilng to swallow the suii. This eclipse 
began about 2 h. 30 m- and ended about 
4 P. M., it was with us total ; the period of 
greatest darkness wasaboqt four minutes, 
and the middle, as near as 1 can judge, was 
3 h. 14 111 . apparent time ; during these 
few minutes only a ring of white light 
was visible round the edge of the moon, 
which the naked eye could view without 
the least inconvenience, and consequent- 
ly did not arise from any part of the sun’s 
disk, as the instant the least portion of 
that became visible it shot out a blaze of 
ligh^ much too brilliant for the eye to 
bear; some of the stars were visible, 
the bats came out, and the small birds 
appeared totally at a loss how to conduct 
themselves. It was a most beautiful 
sight. 

19th. Arrived the Doris, having on 
boai'd a hundred soldiers for the garrison, 
and some slaves, 

Dec. 21.— For some days past wc have 
bad a piercing northerly wind, and the 
thermometer bas been down at night to 
94 and 35. 

The 12th number of the Asiatic Ke- 
aearches contains a very interesting essay, 
.9^ the Presiding, on the height of the 
Himelaya mountains, to which, for fuller 
jp^^icmacij and tbe poslijons on whicb 


they are advanced, we refer. A stn- 
pendous range of such vastelevations, es« 
tending in a continued line through more 
than two points of the compa-^N, visible 
in clear weather as a line of white cliffii 
along the horizon at the distance oi one 
hunffied and eighty miles, covered with 
ev«>rlnstiiig snows, and which appears sta- 
tioned in dreary immensity to sever the 
southern from the iiorihciu nations, and 
preserve distinct tlio^c grand variations 
of national chararter and circumstances 
wdiich coiKStitute the moral machinery of 
the history of so large a portion of the 
species, the Tartar, and the liindii fa- 
mily ; can never be contemplated without 
adverting to the history of past ages, or 
without generating a fervent anticipation 
of the valuable accessions, which, by 
tlieir means, may be made to inodeni 
sciences, or the improvement those na« 
tiotis may in future experience. The 
mountains of JMaiis appear to be not 
only tlie highest but certainly the most 
interesting in the history of human ci- 
vilization. 

We extract the following, considered a« 
near approaclies to tiie determination of 
the height of some of the more remarkable 
peaks : 

Dhaicalagiri or DhUAsir ; above 
Gorakhpur, which is estimated to 

be 400 feet above the sea ; 

On a mean of two nearest ob- 
servations and at the lowe.st com- 
putation. ........... Eugli.*ih feet 2G4d2 

On a mean of three observations 

with middle refraction 27677 

The whole height is inferred to 
be more than 28,000 feet above the 

level of the sea 

Above tbe sea at the lowest com- 
putation 26862 

Yamttndvatdri or Jamautri ; 
above the summit of Nagdnghati, 
which is estintated to be 5000 feet 

higher than the sea 20895 

Above the .sea 25500 

A mountain supposed to beDAnl- 
bun: above Cat’hm&ndd, whicli 
appears by a barometrical measure- 
ment to be at least4600 feet higher 


than the sea 20140 

Above the sea 24740 


A mountain not named, observ- 
ed from Pilibhit and JH'hpArg 
above Rohilkhand, which is esti- 
mated at 500 feet above the sea . • 
On a mean of observationa at 
both statiooc, 22291,. or more 


exactly 22208 

Above the lea 22768 
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A mountain not named, observed 
from Cai'hmdnd^f and situated in 
the direction of Cdiabhairavi ; 
above the Talley «f Nep&l, 4600 


feet; higher ihaa tlie sea 20025 

Above the sea 24625 

Another near if; above the val- 
ley of N^p&l 18662 

Above the sea 23262 

A third in its vicinity ; above the 

Tilley of Ncp51 18452 

Above die sea 23052 

Chandra^iri 7280 

Tambekhdn 6488 

C/Jsdpdni 6453 

Cnmkmra 5943 

lihkrhandi 5875 

SihudholWiiWey 5711 

Cold Spring ChUdpdni 5818 

City of Cathndndd 4784 

(By Trigonometrical nieasurc- 
ment) Candragiri above Cathiiiaii- 
3682 feet, and above the sea . < 8466 

Palchu 8994 


Captain Frcycenct has sailed from Tou- 
lon in the Urania, with the intention of 
cirenmuavigati tig the globe. The Fiench 
papers relate, that some days after his 
departure, it was discovered that Mcidame 
F. hail disappeared ; it subsequently ap- 
pears that she had contrived to elude the 
operation of the law which forbids women 
to embark on board a national ship with- 
out siieeial authority by conveying herself 
onboard her husband’s vessel in man’s 
attire. 

M. Girard, of the Institute has pub- 
lished in a treatise on the Valley of Egypt, 
an analysis of the mud of the Nile, so ce- 
lebrated by the feitility it communicates 
to the soil of that country. It appears 
from chemical experiments made by M. 
Regnaolt, that ot' a hundred parts in the 
mud, there are eleven of water, nine of 
carbon, si.\ of oxyde of iron^ four of si- 
lex, four of carbonnato of magnesia, 
^gliteen of carbonate of lime, and forty- 
eight of alumcii. The quantities of si lex 
and alum vary according to the places 
where the mud is taken: that on the 
banks of the river contains a great deal 
of sand, while in that at a distance the ar- 
gil is almost pure. The abundance of this 
earth in the mud renders it proper for the 
purposes of the arts, 'fhey make excel- 
lent brick of it, and vases of difierent 
Corms ; St enters into the fabrication of 
pipes ; 4lie glass-makers employ it in the 
construction of their furnaces ; the inha- 
bitants cover their bouses with it, and 
also use it as a manure. 

Turin^ Aug, 30.-*CoaDt Camille Bor- 
gia, a celebrated ardheologist, is just 
pead in this city, in the flower of his age. 
iiis widow will publish au important work 


which he has left behind. He had resid- 
ed a considerable time in Africa, and un- 
der the protection of the Bc 7 of Tunis he 
had opportuuities of making researches, 
and taking plans of two liuudred auH fifty 
half-ruined towns or villages, and had ol^ 
taiiicd permission to copy three Arabic ma- 
nuscripts ill the Bey's own library, two of 
which are wholly unknown in Europe. 

Among the eflTects left by the celebrated 
Werner, there are several MSS. nearly 
ready for pi-css. This great man bad 
printed nothing since 1774. His labours 
always appeared to him not sufllcieiitly 
matured ; but his instructions are spread 
over the world by thousaurls of scliolars. 
His cabinet of minerals, consisting of one 
Jiimdrcd thousand specimens, has become 
the property of the Mineralogieal iVeademy 
at Fricberg. 

A most valuable collection of JIavan na- 
tural history, birds, animals, a vast hcr- 
bar>', &c. in addition to the minerals 
incntioHcd in last number, has also we 
are now informed been deposited in the 
Hon. Company’s Museum, llie praise of 
securing to his country the means of ex- 
tending our knowledge in these very inte- 
resting and useful branclias of mental cul- 
tivatiou belongs to Sir T. S. RatHcs ; Or. 
Horsfield, an American gentleman, ha^ 
been tor some years employed by the 
Dutch, and afterwards the French go- 
vernments of the island as professor of 
natural history ; this gentleman who waa 
actuated by great zeal for the accomplish- 
ment of the task he bad undertaken, oq 
the arrival of the British authority, 
found himself not only patronized, but 
powerfully stimulated by tbe perpetually 
active energies of the Lieut. Governor. 
The intention of developing and present- 
ing to European science the entire natu- 
ral history of Java, was worthy of Sir 
Thomas, and without doubt had been ac« 
coiiiplislicd iu a manner deserving the 
thanks of the learned of all nations, had 
not Java been restored. But for this, hiu 
mauity as well as literature, may bavq 
long occasion for regict. 

A Moorish I^ord, named Sidi Ombadt« 
Bcn>Bey, has arrived in Paris. He travels 
through Europe to inform and report to 
his countrymen the result of bis dis^ 
coverles and travels. 

The Russian frinde Kanaehatha^ Iw 
refitting at Spitbead, for a voyage rounj) 
the world. She arrived tbe other day from 
Cronstadt. 

Otaus Oerhard Our Gfand 

Duke, has pdrebaaed for onr 
the whole' literary property, booka^ 
'MSS. eolns. Oriental reritiesj ^ 
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the late Vice-Chancellor Claus Gerhard 
Tydisen, as they were described in the 
printed catalogues,, for a price which has 
been raised very high hy au uncommon 
competition. After separating the du- 
plicates and other useless books, they 
will be to the remotest posterity the or- 
nament of the library Sept, 18. 

An experiment was latbly made at 
Portsmouth, on board his Majesty's ship 
iVelleslegy of a newly invented St/phon, 
which is intended to water ships from a 
tank-vessel, instead of pumping. The 
instramunt is 2^ ft. diameter, and it dis- 
charged 20f tons per hour, which was 
considered a most satisfactory proof of its 
edicacio'is power. — It is the invention of 
Lieut. Rodgers. 

Petersburg^ Aug. 17.— In several go- 
vernments of the Russian Empiix;, they 
use with the greatest success, against the 
bite of a mad dog (a very frequent dis- 
aster in India), the plant called 
Piantago. It cures not only persons who 
use it immediately after being bitten, 
but even those in whom the hydrophobia 
lias actually taken place. A particular 
account of it is to be found in the Me- 
moirs of the Economical Society here, 
part iii. hook 8, page 225 (of (he year 
1809.)— jOnfcA Papers to Sept. 25. 


NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

The Sacred Edict, contaiaing Sixteen 
Maxims of the Emperor Kang-He, am- 
plified by his Son tlic Emperor-Yoong- 
Ching, together with a Paraphrase on 
the #hole, hy a Mandarin. Translated 
from the Chinese original, by the Rev. 
William Milne, Protestant Missionary at 
Malacca. 8vo. Price 7s, fid. hoards. 

Muntakhabfit-i-Hindi, or Selections in 
Hindustani, with a Verbal Translation 
and Grammatical Analysis of some Parts, 
for the use of Students of that Language. 
By John Shake-spear, Oriental Professor 
at the Honorable East-India Company's 
Military Seminary. Vol. 1. 4to. 21s. bds. 

A Journal of the Proceedings of the 
late Embassy to China, comprixing an 
authentic Narrative of the public I'rans- 
actions of the Embassy, of the Voyage 
to fihd from China, and of the Journey 
oyer laud from the Mouth of the Pei- 
bo, and the return to Caiton ; interspersed 
with Observations upon the Face of the 
Country, the Policy, the Moral Charac- 
ter, and Manners, of the Chinese Na- 
tion. By Henry Ellis, Esq. Secretary of 
Eniibassy and Third Commissioner. In 
4t6. £%. 28. bds. 

An HistoriOai Research Into the Na- 
ture of the Bid'ance of Power in Euippe, 


By Gould Francis Lcckie. Bvo. 10s. fid. 
IxlB. 

The Knight of St. John, a Romance. 
Hy Miss Anne Matia Porter. Author of 
the Recluse of Nomay, &c. &c. lu 3 
vols. 12tno. Price 21s. bds. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. XVI. 

IN THE PRESS. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Ne« 
paul, in a quarto Volume, wdtli Engrav- 
ings, by Dr. Francis Buchanan. 

Under the sanction of the Hon.Kast-Ii- 
dia Company, and dedicated hy permis- 
sion to the Right Hon. t^rd Amherst, 
Personal Observations made during the 
Prtigress of the British Embassy through. 
China, smtl on its Voyage td and from 
tiiat. Country, in tlic years 181 fi and 
1817. By Clarke Abel, Physician and 
Naturalist to the Embassy. InonevoU 
4to. illustrated by Maps and other cii. 
gravings of Lanilscapes, Natural Ulsto* 
ry. Geology, &c. with numerous woo(U 
cuts of in’echaiiical and scientific sub^ 
jeets. 

Shakespeare and his Times, including 
the Biography of the Poet; Criticisms 
on his Genius and Writings ; a Disquisi- 
tion oil the object of his Sonnets; a 
new Chronology of his Plays; and d-' 
Histoiy of the Manners, Customs and 
Amusements, Superstitions, Poetry, and 
elegant Literature of his Age. By Na- 
than Drake, M. D. In 2 vols. 4to. with 
a Portrait, &c. 

A General View of the Domestic and 
Foreign Possessions of the Crown. Tha 
Laws, Commerce, Revenues, Offices, 
and other Establishments, Military as 
well as Civil. By John Adolphus, F.'S.A. 

4 v’ols. Bvo. 

Au Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
By Thomas Hartwell Horne. 2 volt. 
Bvo. illustrated by Majis. 

All Essay on the Strength and Sthesi/ 
of Timber, founded upon a Course of 
Experiments made at the Royal Military 
Academy, and illustrated by numerous 
Tables and Plates. 

Treatise on Geognosy and Mineral 
Geography, with numerous Plates, illiik- 
trativeof the Mineralogical Structure' of 
the Earth in general, and of Great Britalii 
in particular, by Profes-sor Jameson, 

An Account of the Life and Writittgi 
of the late Dr. John Erskine, of Cal'- 
nock. By Sir H. M. Wellwood. 

Letters of William, first Duke of 
Queensberry, Lord High Chancellor of 
Scotland, from the driginals in chb 
Editor's possession, in a quarto volume^ 
with Portraits and Fac-siniilcs* 

Madame dc Stacl's Memoirs of the 
private Life of her Father, 'the celebrated 
M. Necker, French and English. 
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CHINA, 

UfMreiserl htf HU ExaeUenqt Lord 
Afpuherst to thr Emperor of China, 
dated Aueuftt 181(). 

May it please your Majesty, 

His Hityal Highness the Prince Kegeiit 
enteriaiuing the highest veneration for 
your Imperial Majesry, and being anxious* 
to improve tiie relations of amity that so 
happily subsisted between your illustrious 
father Kieu Lung, and his venerable pa- 
rent, has deputed me as his royal ambas- 
sador to your Imperial Court, that 1 might 
express to you in person tiie%»e sentiments 
of his veneration and regard. 

TJie great affairs of empires being best 
^ducted by precedent, his Iloyal High- 
ness instructed me to approach your Im- 
perial presence with the same outward 
expressions of respect that were received 
by your dignified fatlicr Kieu -Lung, from 
the former English ambassador Lord Ma- 
cartney, that is to say, to kneel upon one 
knee, and to bow the head, repeating this 
obeisance the number of times deemed 
most respectful. 1 beg leave to represent, 
that this particular demonstration of ve- 
neration from English ambassadors, is 
Only manifested towards your lnij)crial 
Majesty, and that I shall consider it the 
most fortunate circumstance of my life to 
be enabled thus to shew my profound de- 
votion to the roost potent Emperor in the 
universe. 1 venture to hope that your 
Imperial Majesty will graciously consider 
the necessity of my obeying the corn- 
man^ of my sovereign, and vouch.safe to 
admit me to your imperial presence, that 
I may deliver the letter with which 1 am 
charged by his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent. 


CALCUTTA. 

March 15. — Previously to resuming our 
narrative of the operations of the army be- 
fore Hatrasfl, it may not be amiss to say a 
few words regarding tbe fort and Kuttru, 
and their relative situation to each other# 
Tbe fort is in form almost an oblong ; its 
long diameter running nearly from west 
to east; it measures sixteen hundred 
yards round the glacis. Hilie ditch is a 
tiundxed and twenty feet wide, and eighty- 

• Eropo^ alterMlftn by tbe Chinese, and Anal- 
ly Mopted : To conArm the friendship which 
yoarlllulwloM father, Klen Lung, nanifested 
towards the King of £ngland,*» 

. t-This letter, as Is well known, the ambassador 
* 2 * delivering In person on account of 
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five feet ^eep. Tbe body of the place if^ 
self is about five hundred by four hun- 
dred yards. In some places the scarp is 
perpendiculai' ; and in others it has been 
excavated, so as to form extensive sub-' 
terraueous dwellings, with window's open- 
ing into the body of the ditch ; thither 
the Rajah's family frequently retire during 
the hot season to avoid the inclemencies 
of the weather. There are twenty circu- 
lar baMions in the square. The phm be- 
fore ui has five on a side. Outside the 
ditch the ground is irregular, with here 
and there deep excavations ; and is inter-* 
spersed with lime kilns, villages, and 
topes. The Kuttru lies west and by north 
of the foil ; about seven hundred and ten 
yards distant. Wc have already describ- 
ed it to be an oblong square, five hundred 
by foui hundred .and eighty, with nine 
circular bastions. Previously to the open- 
ing of the batteries, the line was encamp- 
ed about one mile west of the Kuttru# 
The troops were so di^sed as to invest' 
the fort by a cordon of nearly eight miles. 
His Majesty's Bth Dragoons occupied a 
position to the southward of the Kuttru, 
and the Horse Artillery a post consider- 
ably in advance in the same line. His 
Majesty's 24fh Dragoons were placed on 
the north side, about midway between 
the fort and Kuttru. The 7th Native 
valry w'ere encamped at some distance 
east of the fort : aud the irregular horse 
ill two bodies to their right and left. The 
batteries which had been constructed du- 
ring the 2lst, opened at eleven A. M. of 
the 22d on the right and left bastions of 
the w'l’stcrn face of tbe Kuttru ; whilst a 
mortar battery and the rocket brigade be- 
gan to play upon its centre. The north- 
west battery of three 18-pounders, tha 
westciTi of three 18-pounder.s, to whicli^ 
two 24 -pounders were added during the 
following night; aud the southwest of 
three 24-pouDder8, distant from three 
hundred to three hundred and fifty yards 
from the wall. 

March 15, 1817.— ITic Dawk of the 
3d instant from Hatrass has furnished us 
with some furtlier particulars relative to 
the capture of that fort, which we lose 
no time iii laying before our readers. 

About 5 o'clock on the 2d, the ground 
sun-ouiidlng the fort was dreadfully shAk 
ken by the tremendous explosion of tbo 
enemas magazine, said to contain seve- 
lul thousand maunds of gunpowder^^ 
blowing into the air two hundred men» 
eighty horses, . and a great number of 
buildings. Tbe clouds of dust and smbka 
i^erQCpted the sight for some mhiutet^. 
yet notwithstanding the oceucrence'# 
this dreadful events the people in the 
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fort cofltiniifed the fire. The mortars bearer of dfspatchei from the'Mar^uia 
kept up an incessant bombardment, the fastings, announcing another Mahratta 
trenches being carried within about fifty firar, add the deploying of immense Mah* 
paces of the crest of the ditch, ft was ratta armies upon the British domains^ 
twelre o'ciock at night, when Dyanun^ has within these few riajs produced a ge- 
with a few chosen horsemen, sallied out serai sensation of anxiety, and among the 
from the fort, without intimating his families related to (he East, feelings of the 
rmolution to the garrison. In his flight most painful suspense. From what source 
he was opposed by the Bth dragoons, the ruinourorigiosted, or what truth there 
and the enemy fouglit with such fury and may be in the statement we know not, 
desperatiou, that in the skirmish one but we hayd been assured that nosudi 
of our men was killed, one officer and communication has been received at the 
several privates wounded. lu the mean East- India House. We print below ex*^ 
time, our Sepoys stormed the gate, and tracts from the Madras Courier, 27th Mav 
many of Dyaram’s people were killed, in last, and a private letter from Madras wltli 
attempting to force their way through our wliich we have been favored, wherein, very 
troops. The absence of Dyaram had probably, all that has transpired to that 
proved a signal to the garrison to plunder date is related. Certaiuly there could 
the wealth and property of the Chief, and be but little' expectation in the Madras 
they had loaded themselves with about Government of a rising storm, when Sir 
fifty thousand rupees, which were taken John Malcolm, eri:oneously stated in the 
from the prisoners, on our getting po8> daily papers to have taken the command 
Session. Tiie scenes which the fort pre- of the Madras army, actually appears to 
sented the following morning are stated have obtained leave of absence for tliree 
tu be of the most dreadful description, months, and to have sailed for Bengal. 

1'he ground was covered with the dying The announcement of a Mahratta war^ 
aud the dead,'«dis3evcred limbs of horses had we indeed that duty to perform, wu 
and men were found sticking through the should feel to be the most solemn duty 
ruined heaps, whicli had been occasioned which lias fallen to our lot since wc com- 
by the explosion of the magazine. There meuced our labours as public Joimialists. 
Was not a building in the fort that had We lay before our readers all the iiiforma,- 
not been perforated by the shells. An- tion wc could procure, aud we dssurd 
other magazine had been struck, but did them, that it shall be ever our serious 
not explode. It is said that two thou- study to preserve our columns free from 
band rounds of shells were fired during unfouiid^ rumours, in matters so iuti- 
the bombardment, which lasted fifteen matcly concerning the best ties of our na- 
hours. Tlie manner in which it was con- ture as the drawing Of the sword. Far be 
ducted, Is .said to reflect the highest ere- from us all trifling with feelings too sa- 
dit oil our engineer officers. No money cred to be in any unnecessary measurd 
bad yet been found in the fort, probably placed in suspense, by a silly and premature 
the whole had been buried. There was annunciation of such alarming and im- 
gunpowder, and also grain in abun- portant state news. We also remark 
dance. with regret the view of the subji^t 

The fort is considered to be strouger which is usually taken in the public 
than that of Bhurtpore ; the explosion prints, as being wide of the truthi 
has done very little damage to tlie out- and tending to no discoverable good pur- 
works. The Dewan has been taken pri- |)0se. Acquainted as history has made ua 
Soner, and according to his account there with the origin of Mahratta power, and 
Were on the morning of the 2d not more the principles which, operated to the cofie- 
thau one thousand four hundred and fifty slon of that political body, we have never 
persons iu the fqrt, aH of whom, with indulged surprise at the continued succee- 
dhe exception of one hundred, were fight- sion of intrigues, treacheries, aud plun- 
Ins mm. Dyamm, liii two iom, wd teina, which l»»e rwdered the f«ith of 
about ftrty of the honcraeu, who es- a Mahratta a bye wort throughout India, 
caped with him, were eo completely So weU aware, indeed, afe most people of 
clothed ia armour, that out troops could their disposition to indulge in a tliierish 
make no impression on them. wnr of plundering, that whilst odr Indian 

This morning inteUieence was received govetameni was Involved in the late Nenal 
% government of the surrender of Moor- contest, a rumour was spread that Sind/a 
san, and the complete submission of and Hdikar were iu arms, aud we well 
Bhiigwunt Sing, the pmnfieior of that recollect the misgiving drert ^idMtly 
fort. Impressed on the public mind. We h«vfi 

_ always used our efforts td propagate ft 

just conception of the political priqcipim 
RUMOUR 6f A MAHBAm WAR. of the native powers^ by giving^ copious 
iTic arrival of the Lyra, and the public extracts from the Akbars of tlm several 
assertion o( the most alarming intelligence, courts, a (ask so little entertaining to 
that Capt. UaU her commander the ouiselves, that we should desist from the 
23* Voi. IV* , 3 Y ' 
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rclatic^ of such contemptible skirmishes 
and low court intrigues, weie we not con- 
fident of its absolute necessity. Past 
events, even ill the British senate, have 
justified us in craving attention to these 
wars and figlititigs, in tlie apparent 
causes indeed resembling the squabbles of 
children, but manifesting such a deter- 
mined delight in bloodshed, such a ruling 
i)y the terror of tlie sword, that it is im- 
possible to describe the native chiefs more 
justly than as so many captains of ban- 
ditti, the relation of the events of whose 
unstable authority more reSeinbles a jour- 
nal of the shambles, where man Is slaugh- 
tered to his bad passions, than the history 
of the government of rational beings, iii- 
K^ituted to ensure the purposes of justice 
and the peace of the subject. In the com- 
motions which they excite, every outrage is 
practised which human nature can suffer or 
incarnate devils can inflict. When the 
town.s are burnt, and the country ravaged, 
tlic mischief has not stopped ; the inha- 
bitants are hardened and given up to 
cruelty and injustice, where cruelty reigns 
and no justice can be procured. It is a 
most awful fact that the general mass of 
the population arc in ennstant readiness 
for marauding expeditions of all coin- 
)ilexiousaud motives, concern iug politics 
or the police, from the ganguf decoits or 
the Pindari baud to the nobler game of 
autheiuicateil war. Stigmatized as their 
motives may hat'c been, we do not scruple 
to aflirm, thatin each unhappy season when 
the British governments of India have been 
comiiclled to draw' the sword against the 
neighbouring states, it has uniformly, from 
the comnieiiccment of the history of Bri- 
tish Asia, been the obvious duty imposed 
npon them by the obligation of protecting 
the interests of their country, and the 
peaceful dwellings of their subjects. 
Tliere is, w'C apprehend, every I'easoii to 
doubt that a War has broken out with the 
Mahratta chieftains,* although the pro- 
hahility of such an occurrence alone con- 
sidered, we cannot assert that We did 
not expect it. It appears to us higiily pro- 
bable that the devastations of the Pindari 
bauds having succeeded to a greater extent 
than many might have supposed, theiBah- 
ratta chiefs might imagine that they could 
proceed openly in their own name, with 
equal impohity, and a wider sweep 
of accumulated spoil. It is not at 
all improbable that, cooped in among 
themselves, as they art, by tlie Bri- 
tish frontier, tlieir military retainers 
might no longer be able to endure an un- 
' Warlike listlessness, a feeling, the con- 
leqaenccb of which it would be their first 
concern to avert from themselves \ so that 
*4he circnmstances of tlicir social compact 
3f it can 'so be called, might compel tlieni to 
the tremendous hazard of encountering the 

* See on eo^unt of Uie MaliratiSf, vol. 1. 
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Strength of the British government. We 
must not step out of our province, 
we cannot help asking cvei-y impartial 
man, would it not be altogether for the 
happiness of the myriads of their subjects, 
were these men, who cotiMder it a glory 
to be ever plotting commotions and the 
shedding of human blood, disabled, and 
the iron mace wrenched from them i 

Much blame lias been anticipated as due 
to the fiulia government for being unpre- 
pared for the attack of tlie Mahratta 
powers ; so wide of fact is this insi- 
nuation, that at this moment, so heavy is 
the expense of the military force kept in 
readiness, that the bursting out of the 
storm at once w'ere far more deairable 
to the Company’s treasury than the draiiw 
iiic effects t>f iKt armed peace. 

copy the following account of the 
progicss of the iiisurrectioii iu Cuttack 
from the Calcutta Government Gazette, 
per the Madras Courier, an indistinct and 
inagnifiud rumour of which has not a lit- 
tle assisted to create alarm. No doubt 
was enterrained that on tlie arrival of the 
rciiitbrceineiits on their way to the dis- 
turbed districts, tranquillity wouhl be im- 
mediately restored. Major-General Ga- 
briel Maitiiidcil has been appointed to 
command in Cuttack, and was almut to 
proceed imme(li.itely to that quarter. 

April 24. — ^Thc Ist battalion of tlic 
Ibth reghhent wiiich marched from Cut- 
tack on the lOtli to Khoordah, under Cap^ 
tain Le Fevre, would in its progress pass 
tlirougdi Gongparali, where Lieut. Paris 
was killed, and we trust that the conduct 
of the inhabitants on that unhappy occa- 
sion will not escape unpunished^ The 
magistrate lias proclaimed martial law in 
Khoordah. Every thing was quiet at Poo- 
rec on the 10th, ciie march of Captain Le 
Pevre having drawn the insurgents from 
that neighbourliood. The disturbance 
docs not extend beyond Klioordah, Lam- 
balee and Koordysc. Letters of the 14tU 
mention tliat six companies and two guns 
were expected from Midnapore, and a de- 
tachment of Rohilla horse had been dL 
rccted to march to assist in quelling the 
jusurrtetiou and establishing tranquillity. 

Wc have already observed that the Ra- 
jah of Klioordah, Mukoond Deo, is the 
high priest of the temple of Jaggeruautb ; 
he is also the keeper of the wardrobe of 
the idol. We understand that soon aftei* 
the conquest of Cuttack the purgunuali of 
Khoordah was remarkable for its dUaffeo- 
tlou and hostility to the British govem- 
inciit, and fell into such a state of revolt 
and confusion that it was found necessary, 
for the purpose of securing tranquillity at 
the time, to take charge of the person of 
the rajah, then a young man, aacl retain 
him iu custody at Midnapore >— his name 
and hifiucnce having, while he was at 
laigc, served to foster and inci-ease the 
resistance of hii people. After all uppo- 
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sitlon bad been subdued, and on the cman- formidable a niiiltitade;, thought it pni- 
cipationof the rajah from restraint, the dent to retire with the treasure under bis 
Kberaiity of novernniem was strongly charge. He marched off in the middle of. 
shewn in restoring him to his hereditary the nigh;, luckily got clear of the town 
functions in the teniole ; but as there to the sea side without being observed, 
might have been cre.it danger in recom- and reached Cuttack on the Kith. Mr. 
milting to liiin the niiinaccment and con- Bccher, Mr. Kin , and the other gentle- 
trol of tlie purguniiah ot Koordah, so re- man had also arrived in safety. Two of 
ccntly the scene of tumult and disaffee- our sepoys, wli - underto.»k to go to Poo- 
tion,hc wasallowcdaMallkanuoftwen- ree as spies l>!wl heen betrayed. One 
ty-four per cent, which is more than dou- was instantly killed, and the other spiked. 
We the amount given in ordinary cases, and thiuwn into a liole in ilie sand, sup- 
:tad further to testify the consideration posed to be deail, but he happily recover- 
and indulgence of government, he was ed and succeeded in getting back to the 
penuitted to hold the 'I alook of Lamha- camp. 

lee. In the recent tran.'^act ions the mill- Since writing the above Bengal papers 
titude >eeni to have been hurried on by to the 10th instant liavc come to hand,- 
revenge, and the expwtatioii of re-esta- They contain nothing new except tliefol- 
Wishing the iHjah ill his ancient riglit.s as losing from Cuttack. By this circum- 
private property does not aiipcar to have stance, we arc happy to perceive thecora- 


heen touclied. 

Sim*e the above was written we have 
received further accounts from Cuttack 
to the Kith. It appears that Captain 
Wallington had fortified Mr. Bii.shy’s 
bungalow at J.igcernatli, and had sur- 
rounded hi** little camp by a mud 
wall about seven feet high, lie had 
thrown out wiclo’ts on every side, and 
was well prepared against any attack. 
Tlie party, .ncludiug civil servants, po- 
lice officer.'*, camp followers, and domes* 
tics, Wits verv inconsidei able, and they 
had with tlic'm about 50,000 rupees of 
public trcjisuie. On the 13th, several 
columns of fheinsurgenis rushed foi wards 
to attfuk Fort Bushy, but they were soon 
obliged to retire with some loss. They 
however made another attempt, led on 
by the son of the Dewan of the Klioordah 
Rajah, armed with two large jinjals, 
matchlocks, bows and arrows, and 
bamboos. In this rencontre, having lost 
seventeen in killed and about one hundred 
wounded, they again precipitately retired, 
and were pursued by Lieut. Patterson to 
the skirts of the .town. Six were taken 
prisoners, from whose depositions it 
would appear that the Rajah is the main 
spring of the disturbance. The carriages 
tire jinjals were left behind. 

Jngbundo'o being informed of the dis- 
comfiture of the parties which had pro- 
ceeded against Captain Wallingtoir.s force, 
knhiedialely pushed on to Jaggernatli at 
the head ot thousands of insurgents. It 
appears that a great quantity of arms had 
been conci’aled at Pooree, which were 
now distrihnted to the rabble, who hav- 
ing surrounded Fo;-t Bushy and placed 
pickets in i very dirktioii, began to erect a 
Wtery with two great guiiS. The daring 
leader, flushed wiih his success, had ta- 
ken possession of the collector's Culdier- 
ry, and was levying contributions on the 
pilgrims. Captain Wallington, believing 
ft impossible with his small force to 
|iake any imptession on so numerous aoo: 


luuii leal ion is again open. 

Colonel Sir John Malcolm, and Captain 
Fitzclareiue, arrived at Calcutta ou the 
Gth. 

The gmi.s btlonging to the detach- 
ment from Midiiaporc airixedon the 26th 
uit. and Capt. Wallington with his detach- 
ment iiarl joined Capt. Lc Fevre at ilagger- 
nath. The 2d halialioii of the 18th, 
with a brigade of gnus and a party*of the 
body guard, inarched from I uitacK on the 
28th, under the commund of Major Ha- 
milton, and ciossed theKajooia liver in 
the iiioruing, on their way to Pooree. lii 
the mean time itappeaivi tliaf M>ine insur- 
gents made a moveiiieiit to the northward 
and ea.'*tw’aid of Piply, erecting in their 
advance several strong stockades to defend 
tlieiiisilves from the attack of onr troops. 
We understand that on the evening of the 
28ih, Major Hamilton marched from 
Cuttack with four compaiiivs ot the 2d 
battalion of the 18th Nat. Inf. and the 
party of the body giiai'd, for the purpose 
of attacking them in their strong hold. 
The infantry dashed forward and ditive the 
rabels from the stockade which they had 
erected on the road to a village called Da- 
roothanir, situated about nine miles south 
west of Cuttack. 7’lje enemy made but 
a feeble resistance, and only fired a few 
matchlocks and jinjals, but their arrows 
unrortuiiately were aimed with some 
effect. In this recontre we regret* ta 
observe that Lieut. White, and three 
sepoys were wounded by them, the for- 
mer severely in the thigli, and the latter 
slightly. 'I'he insurgents having fled with 
precipitation, it was impossible to ascer- 
tain the number that had' hern as.^eiiibled. 
lu the morn-ng oli the 22th it w said that 
Major Harailiqn proceeded ill a south west 
direction about fivekoss fuither, and thu 
detachment leturued lo Cuttack in the 
eseniiig. 

From .faggernath the 29th, we hear that 
the peasantry seem to be awakening fip^k. 
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the delusion into wbidi the arts of Jug^- 
bundoO had thrown them. 

Ms^or General Sir 0. Martindell arriv- 
ed at Midiiapore on the 2d and would pro- 
bably be at Cuttack on the 5tli. 

j/prii 17, 1817.— We are happy to 
learn that the inNurgents in Cuttack had 
abandoned their intention of proceeding 
to Jaggernath to secure the person of the 
B^ah ; for although no apprehension 
COnid be entertained regarding the issue 
^ their operations, a rencontre might 
liave been the occasion of much blood- 
shed. They had however been surpris- 
ingly active in obstructing the passes, by 
a sort of stockade, in the wooded and 
hilly part of the district in which they 
had assembled, and the detachments that 
had been sent out to check their progress 
fnund great difficulty in their attempts to 
reach them, and were obliged to return 
for want of supplies, — those that were 
sent after them, together with the tents 
'and baggage, having been cut off by the 
enemy. It was in an effort to forage with 
a small party for the detachment under 
Lieut. Prideaux in a village, not supposed 
to be in the occupation of the insurgents, 
that Lieut. Paris met with bis lamented 
fate. He, and a soubadar. at the head 
of about fifty men, are said to have been 
•hot by some rebels who were skulking 
behind a wall. The body of the unfortu- 
nate officer was instantly placed in his 
palankeen, but while the bearers were 
carrying it off one of them was killed, 
and the remainder, unable to proceed, 
fled from the scene of action. 

Lieut. Prideauz, having no grain, re- 
tired upon Piply and arrived there in the 
night, after fighting the whole day, and 
having in his progress forced elevep stock- 
ades. The magistrate, anxious to in- 
quire into the cause of the revolt, had 
taken an escort of sixty-four men, but 
hearing that Lieut. Prideaux had gone to 
Piply, Lieut. Travis, the officer in com- 
mand, forced his way to Balcattee, kil- 
ling and wounding severfdof the insur- 
gents, who attempted to obstruct his 
inarch. On hearipg' of the retreat of 
Lieut. Prideaux, Col. O'Halloran sent the 
Ist battalUop of the 18th regiment, with 
guns, under Capt, Le Fevre, who proceed- 
id to Umrboah, where he remained two 
^ys, but unable to procure the neces- 
aary supplies be was obliged to return, 
gnd encamped op the west bank of the 
river Cotjurah. Our letters of the 10th 
itate that with great exertion and activity 
grain sufficient for fifteen days and three 
hundred bullocks had been collected, and 
tiiat Capt. hfi Fevre advanced on Khoor- 
gali that Jogbundoo appears to re- 
gain the comtoapd of the rebels, and 
continues sendiug parties from Khoordah 
Ifi different ffireodons to plunder the hou- 
«mofUipDajNqsb<i*8l>(lTidi8ildar8. 


had burnt and destroyed the greats, part 
of Piply, and then retired within the 
perguunah, whidi is said to be in univePi 
sal agitation and revolt. 'Ilieir wanton 
and barbarous cruelties happily promise to 
be of short duration, for the moment that 
a regular force eaters Khoordah we trust 
that the bond of union, which at presenh 
holds them together, will fall to piecesjt 
and the ringleaders of the disturbance bo 
secured. 

We subjoin the following extract from 
the London papers. ** The bearer of these 
despatches. Captain Hall, of the Lyra, 
left Calcutta on the 19th of April, but 
upon touching at Madras he was detained 
there by Governor Elliot, for the purpose 
of bringing despatches, stating, that war 
had commenced in the territories of the 
Peshwa, and sailed thence on the 1st of 
June. It appears, that the conduct of 
the Peshwa bad for some time excited 
suspicions in the mind of Mr. Klphinstone, 
the British Resident at Poonali : as soon 
as hostilities had commenced, Mr. Elphln- 
stone seized the person of the Peshwa, 
and commiueti him to safe custody. Tha 
leader of the Malirattas in the I'eshwa's 
dominions is Trimbukjee, a fierson of 
considerable notoriety, who it was feared 
would be immediately assisted by several 
native chiefs, particularly Sindia and 
Mcer Khan, whereby the war must be- 
^me very extended, and of a most alarm- 
ing character. The communicaiion be^ 
tween Calcutta and Madras has been 
iuten*upted for 21 days, but the most 
active and vigorous meaNures were adopt- 
ing by the Marquis of Hastiugs and Mr. 
Elliot, and it is understood that about 
the 8th of May last the British troops had 
surrounded Poonab, and compelled the 
Peshwa to accede to the terms proposal 
hy the British Commander, and tosur<* 
render to our use three of bis principal 
forts.** 

It appears Rnojeet Singh is again in^ 
tent on war. Throughout his dominions 
great military preparations are making, 
and a battering train and large divisions of 
troops are moving in the direction of 
Moultan. The Prince Ghorkn Singh hag 
been appointed to the command of thn 
frontier army. 

The Lahore papers continue to speak of 
great military preparations for an expe- 
dition against Mopltan. RutiJeet Sinskf 
is said to have replied in tbe following 
terms to the reinoustrancefr of the am- 
bassador of that state, against the expe- 
dition, ** Vour master is a great liar, an4 
will pay nq tribute uniU his counti^ is laid 
waste,** . 

;Tlie plague is sagiog with nnveleistiug 
violence inlfydrabMl^iA^ Wbicli is iq 
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dreadfully rioi^t ia Its efin^ts, that the 
living cauoot bui^ the dead. No living 
beiag has escaped mi the town of Burinda^ 
wbi^b la said to he half as large as 
Mooltau. 

Tbeaccotiut of the loss of the Union, 
Captain Barker, which mscl has Ix'cti 
missing for near sixteen months, may be 
found to possess some interest from the 
distress it details. This unfortunate ship 
sailed from Calcutta, bouud to Batavia, 
in the month of December, 1815, and it 
wgs never discovered what had become of 
lier, until the escape of Solomon, oue of 
her crew, from Engauo, an island a little 
to the southward of Bencoolen, on which 
che was wrecked. Many of tUt* (*rew, it 
appears, were lost by remaining with the 
wreck, and the survivors, consisting of the 
captain, three otRcers, two gunners, one 
European passenger and sevcial of the 
people, having succeeded in reaching the 
shore, were stripped naked by the natives, 
divided into three parties, and employed 
in the most laborious work. The suffer- 
ings they have experienced have been of 
the severest nature, but we are happy to 
learn that the ship Good Hope, with a 
surgeon and a party of troops on hoard, 
has been despatclied from Fort Marlbo- 
rough, to bring the survivors from the 
island of Eiigauo. The natives of this 
and the neighbouring islands have been 
hitherto stigmatised as cannibals, but the 
occurrence of the shipwreck of the Union 
Will rescue them from so horrible a ca- 
lumay. 

Ao alarming fire broke out in Calcutta 
in Jan Bazar on the 17th March, which 
was not extinguished until a veiy great 
number of huts had been destroyed. 
Owing to Che indifference of the natives, 
the ravages of the flames would have 
been much raofe extensive, but for the 
interference of two gentlemen, who per* 
ceiving the apathy of the inhabitants un- 
der the calamity, made tlie greatest ex- 
ertions by example and by threats, to pull 
down some huts which were in immediate 
danger, and which precaution ultimately 
•topped the progress of the flames. 

Letters bful be;n received at Calcutta 
announcing the defeat of four thuusaud 
Pindavi trpopersnear Lohorgong by Major 
AUdin. Major Alldin bad with him about 
seven or eight hundred men, consisting of 
a squadron of tjte 4th Nat. Cav. under 
Capt. £. Bidge, Capt. Ho worth and 
Kennedy as volunteem, and two Rassa- 
lahs of Roberts' horse*. Three hundred of 
the freebooters were slain, and we are 
eorry to add Capt. Howorth and twelve 
troopers. Capt. Howorth had for two 
months been unable to mount his horse, 
^ut the moment the enemy appeared, all 


was forgotten. It appears that in the 
pursuit he became so exhausted as no 
longer to beabletoktep up with thesqua* 
dron, and had di>moiiiited at a well to 
take a little water. The squadion had 
not none three hundred yards before a 
party of twelve Piiiclarees dashed round 
the well from the brow of a mil, and he 
fell under six spear wounds. Tliey left, 
his lK)dy whidi was rt'covered and buried 
in the evening at Major Alfdiii'.s camp at 
Maliewec. Forty hoises of the squadron 
had been killed or disabled. 

The Bengal Sul)sidiary Force at Nagporc 
relieved the troops under the Madras presi- 
dency on the 8tli ultimo. We copy the fol- 
low, ug from a Bengal p.iper of the 

We have letters iroiii a di r.tehment 
of the subsidiary force in Nagpore. dated 
camp, Hindia, the 8th instant. The main 
body ot colonel Adam's division-, ariived 
at Hnrda on the left hank of the Nerbud- 
da, on the 4th, and iiuinediately relieved 
the Madras troop>. Tlie 2d hattalion 
10th regiment was subsequently sent to 
occupy various posts established near the 
river. They were stationed within half 
a mile of the Findan cantonlnent^, from 
which they were only divided by the bed 
of tlie river. The Bungalows of the noto- 
rious Sectoo and his son, and huis for six 
thousand men, were in full view, hut com- 
pletely des(M’tC(l. It was in camp generally 
understood, that a body of ten thousand 
of the.'ie tuciraiuhrs was assembled in the 
adjoining districts, all ready for a start, 
but uiidereriiiiiied what course to follow. 
No doubt was entci tuinerl of their being 
iuteiTcpted by rome of our iiunierous 
posts, should they venture to cioss the 
Ncihudda." 

Such has been the effect of the decisive 
operations against Hatrass, that Moorsaa 
and eleven smaller forts of the Doah, sur- 
rendered upon heHi'ing of the fall of that 
fortress. It is now understood that Moor- 
san is fully as strong and sumewhat larger 
than Matrass. Its torttficatioiiN have been 
destroyed. Tlie dividioiis of the army 
are all on their return to their several 
cantonments. 

Dyaram ha.« not been caught, nor has 
tiie place of his retreat been discovered. 
The explosion of the magazine in Hatrass 
was distinctly felt at Meerut, although 
one hundred and fifty iiiilea distant. 

DEATH OP GEN. SIR JOHN IIORSFORD. 

Extract of a Letter dated Calcutfa^ 
May 1817. 

I have just bad the melancholy intelU- 

? eDre of the death of General Hor^fdrdw 
ie died eaily in the iiiornfiig ou the 2Qth 
April. The General had long been un- 
wellf but Dot seriously 111,' till a few days 
before bis death, medM 
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Iiad long anticipated tlie result of his 
complaint, which it is believed was an 
ossification of the heart. He had only 
returned ten days from the command of 
the artillery, so gloriously employed at 
the siege of llattrass He was one of 
the number of Indian olflcers selected for 
the honors of the Bath, and also com- 
maufied the first division of tlie Field 
Army at Cawupore. 


BIRTHS. 

4S. Mrs, M. Di* Rosario, Senior, of a daughter. 
S7t Mrs. Sheriff, of a daugiiter. 

Feh. 5. Mis. H. R. Jones, ol'ason. 

Jan. a. 111 Camp, near RUuimour, the Right 
Hon. I adv Anuahella M.icU*od, of a daughter. 
Feb, Q2 Laidy of K. H. Tulloii, Esq. Civil Serv. 
of a son. 

a. AtChaaeepop', Mrs. Meyi w, of a daughter. 
II. AlCoiilai, Tirlioot, the Lady of It. S. Cahill. 
Esq. of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 3l, At Allygur, fuorge Bayley, Fsq. Assist. 

Surg. 39th Reg. Nat. inf. to Miss M'Leod. 

Feb. '23. W Rolling Esq. to Mrs. D'jolan, wi- 
dow of the late LieiK. Doolan. 

IK. AiScrumpore, U. F. M. bultncnilinc. Eaq. to 
Miss Cecilia Ol'viu Uic. 

3. At Sli.ilip-hanpore, Litut. Clurtes Rogers, to 
Miss Cliailulin Wright. 

17. At Dacca. Mr. J. Hodgkiiison, to Miss Rn/a- 
Ini Hollow. 

April 13. At Allahabad, Captain Henry Eyer 
Fitin.iii, of Hu Majesty’s bilih Itogitnent. to 
Miss lloioihy Hanna Har'iot 
Moy '2. At Bhagut|t<ne, Jaiiieti Harrington, Esq. 

of the Ciiil '•ervne, lo Miso Sophia Steer. 

9. At Allahabad, Capt. John Hunter, Assistant 
Snpeiiiitendai.i Hoiioriible Company’s Stud, to 
Miss l.uiiisa Maiia Nop is. 

1®. At Si. J tlin’s Cailiedral, I.ieutennnt Fiede- 
rick Aiistiie, of the 17U1 Kegt, Nat. Inf. to 
Miss Cudieiine iinrvcy, second daughter of 
Mr. Fiuucis Harvey. 

March 14. At 'rriiic.nnali, rnptain Lockett, of 
the Bengal Nat. lit. and Setretaiy to the 
Count'll of Foil William Cjllege, to Miss 
Bar lieu. 

DEATHS. 

an. 9'i. Lady >t Major N. Brutton. 

Feb. 7. Miss Mary Keid, late of the Clicwringhec 
Theatre. 

8. Mr. Frances Rebello. Senior, aged 80 yeais 
and 11 days 

96. Anstasiuus John. Esq. Greek Merchant, aged 
bS years. 

13. At Serumporcy l.ient. 11. M. Machrlanc. of 
the Pension Eatab isliment. 

Nov. 94. C. H. Sieeh. Esq. Resident of Madou, 
on the Hvncoo eii Bitablishment. 

Bnr. 93, At liic Cape of Good Hope, Lieut. Wm. 
WadeFeppm, 97iii Reg. Bengal Nat. liif. aged 
98 years. 

On bnaitl the Hope, on the raavase firmn Eng- 
land, the Lady of Capt. Henry Elliott, lom- 
maiider of tliat vessel. 

May 14. Mr. Ryans Eede. of the Harbour Mas- 
tei's Department. 

19. Mr. John Dc Costa, of the small.pox. 

9 . Killed by the insurgents ot Klmordali, Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Fans, of iliu 1st Balt. 18lh 
Keg. Nat. Inf. 


MADIUS. 

Extract of a private Letter, dated 
Madras the I7th June 1817. — ^'Thc irrup- 
tion of the Pindaris 1 am well aware has 
caiiscd much alarm in Europe ; they cer- 
tainly have been very annoying and their 
atrocities great, but 1 am equally aware 
that the acconuts you have received are 
greatly exaggerated ^ they have not how- 


ever done so much injury and have had 
several very severe oiscomfitures. This 
government has done every thing that go- 
vernment could do to prevent their ag- 
gressions, as well as to alleviuie thef ef- 
fects of them. 

The troops, however, which were lately 
employed in keeping them in check, aro 
now called to the more important duty of 
defending the decayed governments of the 
Dekan. T'he* armies of the Nizam and 
the Rajah of Berar have been converted 
into Pindaris, and our battalions have 
been driven from one part of the penin- 
sula to the other, to protect the territorioi 
of these chiefs from the depredations of 
their own disbanded soldiers. 

A rupture has taken place between the 
Company and Bajce How, the Peishwa, at 
Poonah, originating in a dispute J believe 
of a private iiatuie; much iriitation has 
been occasioned, and matters have bedii 
pushed very far. It has terminated for 
the present in the Peishwa's giving up to. 
us live of hissrroiigest forts. Matters are 
however far fioiii settled ; a spirit of deep 
rooted atiMiiosity rankles in the minds of 
the native princes against the British. In- 
deed, our present system is calculated to 
make many eueinies and very few friends, 
it brings devastation and misery on others, 
and in all liiiiuau calculation can never 
benefit ourselves. 

Much praise is due to the resident at 
Poonah (Mr. Klpliin<»toiic; for the prompt 
measures which he executed at the court 
of that must infatuated prince the Peishwa. 
Trinibiickjee has a respectable force under 
him, but will uevcrthcle.ss, I hope, soon 
meet with his due : his character is al- 
together vile ; his abilities are however 
not to be under-rated, and the Peishwa is 
qintc infatuated with him ; his coiiliue- 
iiient at Tannaii was most imprudent, 
the frontiers of a state is surely the worst 
place wiiich can be found for the security 
of a state prisoner. 

It is hoped what has been done at 
Poonah may much intimidate, if not al- 
together restrain the intended co-opera- 
tion of Mecr Khan and the other powers, 
but every thing wears the best aspect, 
even should hostilities be unavoidable 3 
the army fully prepared and iu the best 
condition, and we all have confidence in 
our governments here. We ought to 
have under our own immediate manage- 
ment all the country south of the Ner- 
buddali, without which 1 fear we shall 
never preserve a peaceful ascendancy iu 
India. Mahe my salam to all officem in 
Europe, they would do . well to return 
soon to have a drive at these black gentry. 

JUDICIAL APPOINTMENT. ' 

Mr. 71. T. Bushby, Assistant to the 
Register to the Court of Sudder and FonJ^v 
dary Adawlut. 
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Mr. John Hutt, Register to the Zillali 
Court of Nellore. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

April 21. — Lieut.-Col. Sir J. Malcolm, 
K. C. B. of the 9th N. i. is pofiiiilted to 
proceed to Bengal on leave or ahseticc for 
three months from the date of his embar- 
kation. 

March 17, 1817.— On the occasion of 
the embarhation of H. M. 60tli Rrgt. for 
Ruro|)c. The Rt. lion, the Governor in 
Council lias great saiisfacfion in publish- 
ing to the army, his entire approbation of 
the conduct of that corps, dining the long 
period of its service under the orders of 
the government of Fort St. George. 

By order of the Rt. Hoii. the Governor 
in Council. 

^Signed) E. Wood, 

Stc* to Goi(» 

MILITARY PROMO riONS. 

TVieut. G. G. Alves, lOtU N. 1. to act on 
Maj. of Brig, in the Centre Di\ision of 
the Army, during the absence of Capt. 
Osborne, on sick cert i heal c. 

Lieut. Riddel], 10th N. 1. to act as Adj. 
to the 2d Batt. of (hat Corps, during the 
absence of Idciit. Alves, on other duly. 

Lieut. liainillon, 4th N. 0. and Lieut. 
H. B. Smith, 8tli N. C. are pennilted to 
place themsidvcs under the immediate 
orders of the Resident at Hyderabad, 
with u view to their employment in the 
regular service of His Highness the Sou- 
balidar of the Dekan, without prejudice 
to their aiiovvauces as OOicers on this 
Establishment. 

Capt. T. Mac Leane, Dep. Sec. to the 
Mil. Board, to act as Secretary to the 
Board, during the absence of Capt. Orms- 
l>y, on sick rerlifiiAte. 

Lieut. J. W. CleavelanU, 19th N. 1. to 
be Adj. to the 2d Batt. of that Corps. 

6th N. C —Cornet R, Woolfe, to be 
Lieut. 

4th N. I. — Capt. Lieut. J. D. W. Rand, 
to be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. J. Dalziel, to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. D. Watson, to be Li<:ut. 

Ens. F. Haleman to be Ideut. 

5th N. 1.— Capt. Lieut. M. Cubboii, to 
l>e Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. R. Guille, to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. J. G. Milford, to be Lieut. 

Ens. W. Buck, to be Lieut. 

9th N. I.— Capt. Lieut, 'i . Marett, to 
be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. Hugli Massey, to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. H. Birch, to be Lieut. 

Rns. G. Williains, to be Lieut. 

Capt. Lieut. H. Massey to be Capt. of a 
Company. 

Lieut. T. Preiidcrgast to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. R. Dormer to be ideut. 

Lieut. J. M'Conuick to be Capt. Lfeut.- 


Ens. A. AHlnc to be Lieut, 
lltlr N. 1.— Capt. Lieut. H. M. Cooper 
to he Capt. of a Company. ' 

Lieut. W. T. Saunders to be Capt. Lieat. 
Kns. G. Gray to he Lieut. 
i:nh N. I.— Capt. Lieut. H. J. Wilkin- 
son to be Cuptain of a company. 

Lieut. W, Jones to be Capt. Lieut. 
En«ngn W. J. Wilkinson to he Lieut. 
Capt. Lieut. W. Jones to be Capt. of a 
Company. 

Lieut. Fred. Brown to be Capt. Licuf. 
Ens. G. Bnttarishaw to be Lieut. 

('apt. Lieut. Fred. Brown to be Capt. of 
of a t'ompany. 

Lieut. L. Cooper to be ('apt. Lieut. 

Ens. G‘ R. Manners to be Lieut. 

Kns. K. A. Prescott to be Lieut. 

Kns. G. Kastinent to he fiiciiC. 

Kns. W. II. N. YoiJiigc, to be LieuCk 
Kns. U. 1). O’Dell to he Lieut. 

2lst llegimeut N. 1.— Ens. G. Trimmer 
to he idciit. 

19 ill N. I. — Capt. Tdcnt. C. C. Johnson 
to he Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. D. C. Smitli to he Capt. Licut^ 
Ens. Nidi. Syme to he Lieut. 

Kns. W. Langford to be Lient. 

Lieut. .1. Kodgers, of the (Jth regt. N. I. 
to he Adj. to 2d Batt. of tliat corps. 

Infantry.— Sfiiior Maj. Prtdmore, from 
the Idth llegt. of N. 1. to he Lieiit,-CoL 
Kith N. I.— Capt. If. G. A. Taylor to 
be Major. 

Capt. Lieut. K. Richardson to be Capt. 
of a ('onipaiiy. 

Lieut. Ji. Bell to be (yApt. Lieut. 

Kns. Alex. Biinictt to he Lieut. 

Capt. J. H. Kdwards of 11. M. 86lb 
Regt. to tlie eoininand of Poonamallee. 

9tli N. 1. — Sen. Ens. G. Williams to be 
Lieut. 

Lit'Ut. Col. Sir J, Malcolm, K. C. B. 
9tb N. I. has returned to his duty by per- 
mission of the Ifoiiorahlc the Court of 
Directors, without prejudice to his rank. 

Capt. Alex. M*Lhod, of 8th Reg. N. C, 
to he teiuporar}' Assist. Quarter* Mas. 
Gen. with the division of Madras troops, 
which will continue with the Nagpoor 
sub>idiary force, after the return of the 
force detached under Col. Walkei’s com- 
maii'l into the territory of his highness 
the Subahdar of the Dekan. 

Cav,— Sen. Maj. Montagu Cosby of 8th 
Regt, t.i be Lieut. Col. 

8tli N. C.— Sen. Capt. Hugh' O’Donnell 
to be Maj. 

Crtpt. Lieut. Stephen Marlin to lie C.apt. 
Lieiit. Chas. Barrett Darby to be Capt, 
Lieut. 

Cornet J. Lydn to be Lieut. 

furlough to EUROPE, 

llie lindeniienlioiied olBcers arc per- 
mitted to n turn to Kiiropc on furlough, 
rvspfCiivdy for three years. 
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Lieut. G. Norman of 9th N. 1. and DEATHS. 


Lieut. H.Dowdi'ii of the 19th N. I. 

Lieut. H. Holmes, 16th N. T. in per- 
mitted to leiM'ti to Europe, on furlough 
for three ye.uv. 

SURGEONS. 

Mr. AsnInI. Suru'. J. J. Duncan, to the 
Medical charge of the Zillah and Garrison 
of Gaiijaiii. 

ADMINIS I RATIONS TO ESTATES TOR 1816. 

Surgeon J. Crtiilpbeli.-^Administrator, 
Ijieut. J Campbell. 

Serj. W Alkiii.—Admiuis. W. Webster 
Reily. 

Lieut. W. J. Daker. — Adminis. Lieut. 
T. Dale. 

Capt. W. C. Campbell.'— Adminis. Arch. 
Munro. 

J. Hunter.— Administrators, G. Hay, 
and W. Simpson. 

W. D. Greaves. — Adminis. Joanna 
Greaves. 

F. John.son. — Adminis. Ben Johnson 
anil James Cox. 

Major R E. Langford.— Adminis. Capt. 
C. Rui'dall. 

Assist. Surgeon A. McGaskiiK— Admin. 
J. Macleoil, /Xssist. Secretary to Govern- 
ment, and J. Macleod, Garris. Assist. 
Surgeon. 

Lieut. C. Spyer.— Adminis. C. Spyen 
Lieut.-Colouel H. Roberts.— Adminis. 
Louisa Roberts. 

J. Simpson. — Adminis. J. Harkness, 
and P. Thompson. 

Lieut. J. Jjittle.— Adminis G. Briggs, 
G. Cadell, and Arch. E. Patullo. 


BIRTHS. 

April Is. At the Ooverninent Home, Bangalore, 
the lady of Colonel Marriott, commandant at 
that station, uf a «iin. 

At St. Thomd, on Eaater Sunday, Mra. O. R. 
Aakin, of a ton. 

May>ii. At the Preatdency, Mri. J. Bacon, of 
a Min. 

April 17* Lady of L. H. Sterling, Esq. of a aon. 

re. At Cuddapah. the Lady of M, Christy, Bsq, 
of a aon. 

IS. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieutenant Culo- 
iiel Moleswoith, of the ftb Native Rtgimcnt, 
of a daughter. 

lir. At Bangalore, the tady of Lieutenant Tnl- 
loch, S. A. C. O. of a son. 

May 6. At Waltair, the Lady of John Patke, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

IS. Mrs, C. G. ll«vt, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 11. At Tranquebar, by Special license, is- 
sued under the Royal Seal of His Majesty the 
King of Denmark, Edward Gordon, of Myrtle 
Glove. Madras, t» Mrs M. J. Goruvm. 

17. At the Uiimisli CMiurch, by the Rev. Fre FU 
dellcs, G. E«q. to Mis* M Kenne- 

dy, only daughter of the laic Mgjur Johnson 
Kennedy, oi the Honoi able Comuany*«*ervice. 

SO. At the Catholic Church nl Yansam, John 
Linares, Esq of Ingeram. to Miss Vlrainle 
Af na Mary Leraone. eldest d.)ughirr of Mon- 
sAut Lecahne, merchani at Yanoam. 

Slav l. At Tiiiueve ly. A. J. Drummond, Esq. 
uf the Civil Strvice. to Catharine, sixth daugh* 
ter of the late Mi^r General Wahab. 

19 . At the Black Town Chepcl. Captain W. 
Wyatt, of the brig Fair T/M, to Miss £. 
Denton, 


Frb. i». Lieut. Macdonald, of H. M. Mth Begt. 

of fO'»t. 

On board the Honorable Company's Ship Lar- 
k ns, two days after passing tiie Cape or Good 
Hope, Ljcut. Colonel De Morgan, of this EsU- 
hlishment. 

May 10. Mr. Griffin Orton. 

14. At Ellichpoor, Captain Lieutenant Charles 
Gahagan, or the H. C. Madras P'Vtt Artlllety. 

April 14. At Bangalore, Lieut. Colonel Camp- 
bell, of the 84tli Regiment. He comiaandM 
that regiment for the last foivrteen years, with 
very little Interruption, with thegreiiteatCKdit 
to himself and to the corps, and wm sinoeiehf 
beloved b«r officers and men. It is understood 
his brother officers have subscri'-ed to raise a 
handsome mausoleum to bis memory. 

80. Lieutenant C. BlumAeld. of ttie Od Batt. E. 
I. at Eliichpour. 

30. Major A. Jones, of the 8d Native Veteran 
Battalion, at Cochin. 

M.IV 3. A. Mssulipatam, the Lady of Mgjor 
M.iiston, of His Majesty's 86th Regiment. 

|. At Qiiiloii, Captain Thomas Arthur, of the 
Coips of Engineers 

4. At Negtipatain, Licut. Tliomas O'Connor, of 
the I'ensiitn Bstahlislimunt. 

la. At St Thouid. at ilie gardens of C. Wynox, 
E n. on the I8ili, Llculciiaiu Slade, oftlie 9th 
Regi. Nat. I Ilf. 

10 At U.ingalorc, Lieutenant John Watson, of 
the ad Biiiialion &tli Nat. Inf. 

13. At koyupetiah, Mr. D.i^uintual^ aged 58. 


BOMBAY. 

^prii .lO. — We have daily received ta 
the course of the last week the most gra- 
tifying accounts of the successful opera- 
tions of tlie gallant troops in the Ddcan 
against the Insurgents who have lately 
appeared in arms in the Peisliwa's terri- 
tories, under ci reams tance.s of a most 
trying nature, and at a season of the 
year most unfavorable to great bodily 
exertions, the thermometer during tlie 
day, under cover, being seldom less than 
115. It appears that a detachment con- 
sisting of two companies of the 1st batt. 
2d regt. two of the 1st batt. 3d regt. 
Bombay Native Infantry^ and the flank 
companies of the 1st ball. 14th rdgt. 
Madras Native Infantry under the per- 
sonal command of Major H. Smith, of the 
latter corps, were detached from the re- 
serve on the evening of the 12th flHtant 
against a body of horse rated at 3 Or 
4,000 strong, and that after a severe 
march of four days and flve nights over 
a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, 
the detachment came upon the enemy 
early on the luoruing of the 17th, killed 
and wounded upwards of seventy, besides 
taking several prisoners of couse(|nence, 
a quantity of arms and many horses. 

Letters from Aurangabad give also moit 
gratifying accounts of an attack made on 
a body of Insurgents about seventy miles 
N. W. of that ]>late, by a party of thO 
Nizam's reformed cavalry in Bezar, un- 
der the Command frf Capt. Evan Davies 
of the Bombay BsttiMIshmeiit, accompa- 
nied by Capt. Eedlar and Lieut. Rind 
also of this establishment. It appears^ 
that Capt. Davies came up with them on 
the morning of Uw drawn up in 
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good order, to the uumbcr of 2,000 iii 
a strong position. Capt. Davies had 
only six hundred Siiledar horso with 
him. After addressing to them a few 
words of encouragement, and dii*ecting 
them to throw away their matchlocks, 
and draw their swords, he gave the or- 
der “ to charge.’* "J'ne order was imme- 
diately obeyed in the most gallant iiuin> 
uer, and every mail proved himself wor- 
thy of the conddence placed in him by 
their gallant leader. Tlie enemy unable 
to resist this sliock, though so greatly 
superior iu numbers, immediately gave 
way^ aud were followed for several miles, 
Jeaving upwards of two liiiudred killed 
and wounded. 

We cannot here resist the pleasure of 
mentioning a trait of humanity which we 
believe is very ranly Ut be found among 
the native troops of iliis country, nor, 
perhaps, of many of the more civili/.ed 
countries in Europe. 

Capt. Pedlar having fainteil from loss 
of blood, found himself on recovering on 
the fteld, with only one native trooper 
near him. This man had bound up liis 
wounds and was supporting him. He 
appeared to him to be a stranger, and, 
ou inquiry, Capt. Pedlar found him to be 
one of the enemy. Capt. IVdlar has 
since taken him into his sen'ice, and we 
hope he will find him as faithful as he 
has proved humane. 

April 10.— Accounts from (he hanks of 
the Nerbudda of the middle of last month 
state, that the intrepid Capt. Caulfield 
had again distinguished himself in a suc- 
cessful attack on the Piiidaris. Hav. 
ing received accurate information of the 
encampment of the leader Shaikh DolciUi, 
at the liead of a lar,;c body of horse, lie 
marched with alacrity to tiie spot in com- 
mand of two compHuies of the 10th, aud 
a squadron of cavalry, and came upon 
tliem near Heudia, without being per- 
ceived till he was in the niid.st of them. 
They immediately rushed Into the Nor- 
budAa iu the hopes of fording that river, 
but in the attempt a very considerable 
number WjU'e cut to pieces or drowned, 
and the chief is supposed to be among 
those who fell ou the occasion. 

Letter from Buseorah, — In the Gulf in 
general, we have just declared war> and 
commenced hostilities, with the pirates 
of these seas.— The Cliallenger, and three 
Company's cruisers, having proceeded to 
Russel Ryman with the Resident from 
Busheer ; Captain Bridges, after an at- 
tempt to negotiate, proceeded to extre- 
mities for the lumor of hls:ilag, • 
e e e . • • but after a 

iihgU diip had experinced 150 shot, it 
was found the gujos of the largest vessel 
could not be bro^ht to bear ; we hilled 
Anatk t/oftm.— *No. 2S. 


nine men, and until aaexpedition can ar- 
rive, the navigation of the Gulf is almost 
at a stand. 

The following ohsiTvations iuregiu'd to 
some c.YperimciitM, performed liefore his 
Excellency the (ioveriior General, with 
Mr. Boyce's Telegraph, appeared in the ' 
India Gazette of March ‘M. We have 
itiucli plciyuirc in republishing them. 

** Oil her majesty's bivth-day an ex- 
{leriment of Mr. Boyce's telegraph took 
place between Calentta, Diickeusore, and 
Harrackpore, befoi^e the right honourable 
tiie Governor General aud suite, when his 
Excellency expressed himself much pleased 
with Its general principles, and more es- 
pecially with its very great simplicity, 
llcport speaks very highly of Mr. Boyce's 
telegraph, and of the telegraphic dictionary 
which he has composed ; aud it is coii- 
ddfiitiy said, that for exticdition, sim- 
plicity, cheapness, and roniprehciisivctiess, 
aud all the other characieriHtics of excel- 
lence wliich have been so long looked for, 
and desired in this iutere.s(ing science, 
Mr. Boyce's telegraph has no parallel. If 
this be the ciise, as has been asserted by 
those who iindersfarid the principles of 
Mr. Boyce's discovery, the Indian public 
may be congratulated upon the prospect 
of the introduction of a system, which 
has been .so long and so tiiuch wanting in 
this country ; and from the establish- 
ment of which, tlic advantages to the 
affairs of govcriinicnt and the mercantile 
intcre.st of the country must be incal- 
culable. It is matter of surprise that the 
iiitroduction of such an c.stablishineiit in- 
to India has not taken place before, as it 
should seem that its encouragement and 
support would have been productive of 
general benefit to the country. It is said 
that the expeu.se of establishing and 
maintaining It upon ever so wide a scale 
is but small, compared with ir.s great 
importance and pi'Ob:ihfo advantages ; and 
that the experiment which lias taken 
place has proveil beyond the |) 0 ssibility of 
doubt, two positions, which appear to 
have been generally doubted — namely, that 
the present telegraph can lie worked by 
natives of the lowest description, just as 
well as by Europeans, and that it can ba 
established in any country, be it ever wt 
flat or jungly, without any extraordinary 
increase of the number of stations." 

The following extract from a letter front 
Capt, Adams of H. C. ship Buckingham- 
shire, to the venerable master builder of 
Bomltoy, is copied from the Bomba/ 
Courier, December 7th. 

f* I have much pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing the good qualities of the Buckingham- 
shire. Ftom what 1 observed in my 
passage from Bombay she steers admir- 
VOL. IV. 8Z 
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ably. .She sails well and is weatherly, 
if 1 could judge on a comparison with the 
lepton Castle from Bombay, and the 
Hope country ship from Bengal, both con- 
sidered good sailers. I have only to try 
lier in blowing weather and a following 
sea, and if she perform well, she may be 
considered one of the dnest merchantmen 
in the world. 1 shall have much pleasure 
in shewing her to my friends in the East- 
India Direction, when at home, where 
your professional abilities will be duly ap- 
preciated. 

<< Frederic Adams. 

“ Canton^ 1st October:* 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Wedderburn, to be Accountant 
General and Accountant in all the other 
branches of the Departments aud Civil 
Auditor, in succession to Mr. Kaye. 

Mr. Best, to be Sub-Treasurer and 
Civil and Marine Paymaster, in succes- 
sion to Mr. Wedderburn. 

Mr. Doveton, to be Deputy Accoun- 
tant General, Deputy Revenue Accoun- 
tant, and Deputy Civil Auditor, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Best. 

Mr. Cheriy, to be Deputy Military Ac- 
countant, in succession to Mr. Doveton. 

Mr. Bruce, to be Assistant to the Sub- 
Treasurer, in succession to Mr. Cherry. 

Mr. Bourchier, to be Second As.^istant 
to the Commercial Agent at Malabar. 

MARRIAGES. 

Mtrch ftl. By the Rev. R. Baynes. Garrison 
Chaplain, LMhmere Rathway. Eso. Assistant 
Suneon in the Hon. Company*s M it. Service, 
to Frederica Josino, youngest daughter of the 
late Albert Henry Giesler, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

March 4. Robert Stephen Kitson. Esq. 

6. Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. Lodwick, Mar. 

Batt. aged S years and three months. 

April so. Ac the age of is, Miss Joano de Mello, 
the only daughter of Mr. Alcixode Mello, 

PENANG. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 6. Charles William Henry Wright, Esq. 
IHputy Master Attendant to Miss Anna Stew- 
art, eldest daughter of Samuel Stewart, Esq. 

10. Robert Ibbetson, F.sq. of the Civil Service, 
and High Sheriff, to Mrs. GeorgUma Hutchings 
Bennel, widow of the late W. Bennett, Esq, 
of the Civil Bsublishment of this Islqnd. 

CEYLON. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments in bis Majesty's' Civil Sci^oe in 
Ceylon. 

George Lusignan, Esq. (Auditor Oenc- 
ral) to be acting Collector of Tricomali. 

William Granville Esq. to bo Acting 
AuSUtor General. 

YFiliiaia Herriea Ker, Esq# to be Acting 


Deputy Secretary to Government and Se- 
cretary to Council. 

Joseph Atkinson, Esq. to be Acting 
Collector of Colombo. 

John Downing, Esq. to he Provincial 
Judge of Triucomali in the room of 
Charles Scott, Esq. proceeding to Eng- 
land. 

John Gordon Forbes, Esq. to be Col- 
lector of Matura in the room of John 
Downing, Esq. 

Henry Pannell, Esq. to be Acting Col- 
lector of the Wauiiy district in the room 
of John Gordon Forbes, Esq. 

To take place from the Lst April next. 

J. Dcare, Esq. to be Collector of Co- 
luinbo. 


BIRTH. 

l^te!y, at Coloml>o. the Lady of the Rev. J. 
Cliater, of a daughter. 


MAURITIUS. 

The Colonial Government has issued a 
proclamation dated 17th May last, decree- 
ing the erection of a parish church at Ma- 
h^bourg, which is to be effected by con- 
tract. 

Government Gazette Extraordinary . — 
Mr. J. Herisse and Dame Charlotte Adam 
were divorced 5th May. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

llie following is an extract of a letter 
from an officer at the Cape of Good 
Hope 

“ Letters have been received from 
Graham's Town, from which it is appa- 
rent that the good effects from the late re- 
gulations for the protection of colonial 
property on the frontiers begin to manifest 
themselves. It seems that on the 28th of 
last month (April) some of Hahana’s peo- 
ple penetrated into the colony, and suc- 
ceeded in surprising nineteen head of cat- 
tle belonging to some Hottentots. Infor- 
mation was immediately conveyed to Gra- 
ham’s Town of the depredation, when 
Mqjor Vnaesy, without loss of time, dis- 
patched Lieut. Henry Vereker, of the B3d 
regiment, with 100 men in pursuit of the 
fugitives. They were easily traced, and it 
appears bad returned into the Caffre land 
by Trumpeter’s Drift. Hahana is one of 
the Call^ chiefii who did not attend the 
conference with bis Excellency the Go- 
vernor, on the Kat river. Lieut. Vereker 
pursued the stolen cattle by the traces to 
his first kraals, and then demanded resti- 
tution. TheC^flres hesitated in making 
it ; be therefore seized an equal number of 
C^e cattle to that stolen, and acquaint- 
ed the chief with the kraal that his object 
was only to take back what bad been pre- 
viously purloined; he would umlt there 
till tlienext morning, to give time to con- 
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aider tbe necessity and propriety of resti- 
tution. Upon day dawning it was found 
that, instead of giving up the stolen cat- 
tle, the Caffres were preparing to assail 
his party, and to retake the nineteen oxen 
he had possessed himself of. Lieut. Vere- 
ker, in consequence, commenced his 
march homeward with the herd he had 
taken, and was not annoyed by the Caffres, 
until he came to the head of the Little 
Uat Uiver, when supposing the situation 
favorable to their object, they marched 
upon his party from the surrounding hills, 
in great numbers, making horrible shouts, 
and throwing their assiigays at our men. 
Lieut. Vercker having formed his party, 
commenced firing with such effect, that 
fifteen Caffres were killed, and many more 
wounded ; the remainder immediately 
dispersed, and the party returned to Gra- 
ham's Town, when the nineteen head of 
cattle were distributed among the Hotten- 
tots whose cattle had been stolen. The 
temperate and firm conduct of Lieut. 
Vereker on this occasion, is entitled to 
great praise." 


NAUTICAL INFORMATION. 

From the Madras Courier, IIOfA u4pril. 

As the following account of some Is- 
lands, seen by Captain Parish of the ship 
Helen, may not be so well known as it 
ought to be, as they lay nearly in the 
track of ships proceeding to the Mauri- 
tius, you will oblige me, by insert iug iti 
your paper, some particulars upon the 
subject. 

Tbe Helen, on her passage to the Mau- 
ritius, in October 1815, fell in with this 
spot just before day-break *, the second 
officer who had then the charge of the 
deck, called Captain Parish up, and in- 
formed him, that he saw a light to the 
westward, which appeared like fire ; Cap- 
tain Parish at first supposed, it might be 
some ship in that dreadful situation, but 
upon nearing it, discovered it to be a rock 
shaped like an artichoke, with a volcano 
upon it ; and, soon after, as day gradually 
broke, saw two low isUmds with shrubs 
and trees upon them : tbe weather being 
rather squally, and obtaining no sight, 
either for his latitude or for his chrono- 
meter, he was prevented from giving so ac- 


curate an account of tlicm, as he could have 
wished,, the reckoning brought up from 
the preceding noon, places them in north 
latitude 1*^ 28* north, and longitude 88^ 
52' east, and as this tiiuc-kei'pcr upon 
making the Isle of France, was only nine 
or ten miles out, the longitude may be 
pretty correct. — Whether these dangers 
really exist or not, it is hard to say ; 
but that dangers near that quarter do 
exist, cannot 1^ a matter of doubt, and 
though the spot assigned them by Captain 
Parish has hitherto been supposed a clear 
one, yet still some of the number of mis- 
sing ships serve to corroborate this idea. 
This being nearly the crossing track of 
ships either homew'ard or outward bound, 
and some of these unfortunate vessels 
might have fallen in with this dangerous 
groupe, so suddenly, that neither human 
foresight or nautical exertions, could save 
them from destruction. Ou my return 
from the Isle of France, in command of 
the Hooghly, 1 determined, if possible, 
to make these islands ; but when within a 
degree of them, the wind became so 
baffling, that I found it impracticable ; 
near this s|M)r, however, we {lassed a num- 
ber of drifts, and picked up a light floatiug 
substance like pumice stone, which no 
doubt, might have been some of this vol- 
canic matter. It was from these indica- 
tions, that 1 judged some land must be 
near, as the discovery was pretty well 
known at the Isle of France. 1 was in 
hopes, that some vessel quitting it, after 
the Hooghly, might have been able to give 
a more satisfactory account, than the pre- 
sent one ; this though imperfect, will, 1 
trust, be a sufficient warning to naviga- 
tors, and put them upon their guard when 
approaching near this supposed danger. My 
being so long, Mr. Editor, silent upon the 
subject, was merely iii the hopes, that a 
more authentic intelligence would have 
been given. 

Ad island is likewise said to have been 
seen in 1801, by the Phmiiix Indiaman, 
in lat. 9o. 28'. south, and long. 89?. 17*. 
east. This circumstance however, was 
obtained from a Magazine, ^hich acci- 
dentally fell into my hands. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient SeiTant, 

T. H. Higgings, 


home intelligence. 

£ait^/ndia Home, Oct. court J. Jameson was sworn into the command 

of directors was held at the East-Indla of the ship Earl of Balcarras, consign- 
House, when Captain T. W. Leech was ed to Bombay and China, 
sworn into the command of the ship OcM5.-*A court of directors waaheM 

Orwdl, consigned to China direct. at tbe East-lndia House, when the fol- 

Oct, 8.— A court of directors was held londng ships were thus stationed, viz.— 
at the East-lndia House, when Captain Oenend Harris, 894 tons, Cgpt* Peter 

S T 2 
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Cameron; Warren Hastings, 1,000 tons, 
Capt. Thoiiins l^arkins ; and Asia, 958 
tons, Capt. H. P. Tremeiiljeere — for Ben- 
gal and Madras. 

Marcliionessof Kly, 952 tons, Capt. D. 
Kay ; and Priiici* Urgent, 953 tons, Capt. 
TUos. H. Harris — fnr Madras and Bengal. 

T^eenix, 818 tons, Capt..?. Pyke;and 
Astell, 820 tons, Capt. Fiancis Creswcll 
—for Bengal direct. 

We deem it a duty to inform the public 
that by a late regulation of the hou. court 
of directors, no persoiiH are permitted to 
visit the Museum at the India House, un- 
provided with a ticket of ad mission signed 
by a director; ^Jollda\^, Tliur.sdays, or 
Saturdays, from ten t<i three o’clock, are 
the only times of admihsion. 

— Penny, Ksq. has been appointed by 
the honorable court of directors the Com- 
pany’s agent at Weymouth. 

Launch at /i/tfc/rfcw//.— 10th Oct. was 
launched from the dock of Messrs. Wi- 
gram and Green, at Black\%ull, a hue 
new ship of l,3.')0lous burden. Owing 
to the fineness of the day, and the ex- 
pectation of the presence of his Koyal 
Highness the Duke of York, several thou- 
sands of fashionable peo|)ie assembled on 
the occasion. About noon arrived Major- 
General .Sir Hem y Torrens, Col. McDo- 
nald, Captains Maxwell and Maitland, 
R.N. and several other officers of dis- 
tinction, and were received by Stcwait 
Marjoribanks, F sq. the owner, and Capt. 
Campbell, her commander. Sir Henry 
Torrens named this bemitiful vessel the 
bukc of York. 

'File- Hon. Kast India Company’s ship, 
^ndoii, was launched at Northflecr, 13th 
ult. her dimensions were F't. In. 

Length between perpendiculars 166 2 
Do. of the keel for tonnage. . . . 133 
Blreadth extreme to a four incti 

plank 43 3| 

Depth in hold 17 oj 

Height between lower and mid- 
dle decks 6 7 

Do. do. middle and upper do«. . 6 4 

Do. upper deck and round house 6 4 
Burthen in tons 1332^ b 

The 3d Ceylon regiment has been or- 
dered to be disbanded. 

Mr. Robert M*Ciintock, of tho agency 
liMSO Of McIntosh, Fulton and M^Clin- 
tod[, goes passenger by the Dorahfor 
Ben(^. 

The ^ip Lady Raffles arrived alfPorts- 
mOttth from the liver, on Thursday 23d 
'iOetober, at 7 o*elo^ in the morning, 
irhen Sir T. S. Raffles, Lady ^Raffles, 


Mrs. Travers, Mr. W. Hull and about 
thirty other passengers embarked. SirT. 
was absent on a visit when the vessel 
arrived, after a very stormy run, but in 
the middle of the .«ame day he arrived 
and hurried on board. The ship weiglmd 
anchor at 11 o’clock at night, and the 
wind being in the right quarter, she was 
expected to be out of the channel in a 
short time. 

By the death of General Sir John Hors- 
ford, there is a vacancy in the number of 
India Knights of the Bafh. 

La FY.IicIe, Captain Baudiii, which ar- 
rived at Havre the 26tli Sept, is the 
first French ship which had been sent out 
to the Fa&t Indies generally, but more 
paitirularly Cliandornagorc, since the 
peace. She sailed from St. Maloes in the 
beginning of June 1816, and notwith- 
standing tlie bad weather and contrary 
winds with which she was accompanied 
during the whole of her voyage, she is re- 
turned to France without having suffered 
any accident. 

A few weeks siii**e, the Rev, Mr. Baring, 
son of the late Sir F\ Baring, purchased an 
estate in Magdalciie-street, nearly oppo- 
site Bell’s sichool, in Exeter ; on which 
spot, wc are informed, he intends erect- 
ing a commodious chapel, for promulgat- 
ing his own tenets. On Sunday week 
this gentleman preached at a licensed 
place on the beach, near the wind-mill, 
F^xmouth ; the concourse of people tl;at 
attend^ was so great, that he was obliged 
to officiate on the outside, and, we under- 
stand, the greatest solemnity and order 
was observed by the audience. 

Letters from Constantinople ^ 9. 

— Aa’oidiijg to accounts from Aleppo, of 
the 11th ult, the cast of the Emirs, or dc- 
scendeuts of Mahomet, had manifested a 
spirit of rebellion, which might have en- 
dangered the tranquillity of that commer- 
cial city, had not the chief of that cast 
been banished to Antioch. 

Private letters from Madras qf 31if 
Slay are totally silent concerning the fFar. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. «7* At CuUe Horaeck House, near Pen- 
sance. the lady of John Stevem, Etq. (former- 
ly of Caicnttal Of a aon. 

Oct^ 10> > At Winoheitcr, <he lady of Capt. A. 
ftalntoo, of the Eatulndia Company*! sendee, 
of a son, her eleventh child. 

IiarriAoes. 

Octo. At St. Ocorge*li, Ranover Square, E. 
Antrobui, Esq. nepK^ to Sir Ed. Antrotas, 
But. to Ann, only daughter of the] Honorable 
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Hugh Lindsayt and niece to the Earl uf Dal- 
carraa and Couiiteaa of Hardwicke. 

Sept. 10. W. C. Ferrvra, Esq. of the Cioneral 
roal Office, to Mary Anne, second daughter uf 
James Daiiiell, Esq. 

Sept. ft&. At St. Aii|{iistiiies, UhtuT, Esq. of 
Hiistoli lo .tlrs. Ndirne, wnlowof the late Maj. 
R. N-airne, of tlie Contpany's 6th regt. of Ca- 
valry. 

Oct. 4. J. G, Duff, Esq. of the IsLind of Ma- 
deira, und of hruiiBwiik Square. London, to 
Frances, second daughter of Esq. 

of Tavistock Square. 

Oct. 4. T. o. Ti avers, F.sq. of the Company's 
Military servcc, to Mary Peacock, scemid 
daughter of Chas. H. Leslie, Esq. of Wilton, 
Cork. 

Oct. dl. At Camberwell Church, M. A. Gold- 
smid. Esq of Finsbury Square, to Eliza, se- 
cond daughter of S. Sulumuni, Esq. of Bury 
Street. 

Oct. at. At Camberwell Church, Miqor J. Simp- 
of Ivcr House. Ducks, late of the Madras 
Cavalry, to Miss Theodosia Graves, of Cam- 
berwell. 

DEATHS. 

At Lymnsrnrne, Devon, aged 2 years and a half, 
Jane Drue, second daughter of the late Capt. 
A. H. Hughes, 5th regt. Madras Nat. Inf. 

At Pans, Capt. Williaiiison, autiuir o( Indian 
Field Spur 1 8, he has left a wife and seven chil- 
dieii destitute. 

Oct. 35. At Clapton, Ann, wife of J. Barretto, 
jun. Esq. ol Calcutta. 

Sept. 35. A I Dlois, on his way to tlie South of 
France for the recovery of his health, Major 
Heitland, formerly of the Madras establish- 
meiii. 

Oct. 3. At Crieff. John Murray, Esq, Laird of 
Ardberne iii Perthsliire. During a long and 
valuable service, this excellent officer made 
some important discoveries on the coast of New 
Holland, and surveyed and drew plans of the 
principal harbours uf the kingdom. 

Oct. 34. S. Malta&s, Esq. late firiUsh Consul at 
Alexandiia. 

Oct. 6. In the 7<)th year of his age, Charles Mil- 
ler, Esq. of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
late ot Dencoolcn. 


LONDON iMARKKTS. 

Tueadaift Oct. 39, 1817. 

Cotton.— The holders of India Cotton are very 
firm, anticipating an advance, on account of the 
war in India, and the small sale declared for the 


tion in Pepper; It had been reported th# Bast- 
India Company intended to tat the neat sate at 
8d» per lb.) the price of Pepper immediately de- 
cline. When it was known that the report was 
without foundation, ami tliat the taxed price by 
the Company would be pil, a considerable ad- 
vance took place, and the Ubt prices of the mar- 
ket regulate our quotstions — Puiumuo has been 
heavy; good quality about vd. —Ginger is without 
variation. — Ciiiiiamoii, M.icc, Nutmegs, and 
Cloves, arc wiilumt v<iriaii<ui, either iu the de- 
mand or in the prices ; the market may be stated 
very heavy. 

Indigo. — The sale has closed at the India- 
House, it commenced the I4tli and closed the 
33d iiist. ; It consisted of 0.750 chests, of which 
only a very trivial proportion was taken in for 
the proprietors; the fine qualities sold Cd, the 
good 9d. to IS, the middling M. sd, per lb. higher 
than last sale. There were no Manilla, and only 
80 chests Madras Indigo's in the sale. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Amoalu 

Sept. 18. — Downs, Jane, Berridge, Cape.— 
Sailtd ist July. 

36.— Off Dover. Catherine Griffiths, Hamilton, 
Bengal.— Bailed 3d April, and fit. Helena, 3!ith 
July. 

35. — Plymouth, Oxford, Lamb, Bombay, — 
Bailed 38ih May, and St. Helena, 36th July, 

38. — C«iavcsc‘ud, Agnes, Terrey, Cape. 

— Ramsgate, Theodosia, Flyn, Cape. 

Ocf. 3.— Deal, Rapid, Johnson, Cape. 

3.— Limerick, ,EI>zabetli, Ostler, Bcngal.-o8ail- 
d 39lh April. 

i4.-»Bantry Bay, Swallow, Frith, Bombay,— 
Sailed 1st June. 

— llantry Bay, Lyra, sloop of wap, with dis- 
patches from Madras.— Sailed 1st June, having 
previniislv left Bengal lOtli April,— Sailed from 
the Isle of France 7ih July, and St. Helena 14tli 
August. 

17.— Dover, Indian Packet, Danish, from Ben- 
gal.— Sailed 4th May, 

14.— Cattle Town, Woodman, Tiinandra, from 
Bengal.— Sailed 30ih April from Bombay. 

33. — Off Plymouth. Hebe, Thompson, from 
Bengal.— Sailed 3Ut May. 

Departuree, 


7th proximo. Jt is expected 800 DengaU will 
shortly be advertised, for the same day on which 
the Siirats arc declared for sale. The demand, 
however, for Colton has been very limited. 

Sngar.—The demand for Miiscovades rather in- 
creased last week ; tlie sales were, however, li- 
mited In extent; the prices were without the 
slightest variation. There are,* we believe, no 
transactions in Foreign Sugars; the prices are 
nearly nominal. East-India descriptions con- 
tinue also neglected. 

Cq^e.— There were consideiable public sales of 
Coffee brought forward last week ; a decline of 
9s. per ewL took place, and the market is since 
very heavy at the depression. The public sale 
this morning, consisting of Datch Coffee, went 
off freely. 

Rice.— 'The demand for Rice continues general 
and rather extensive ; the prices, on account of 
the limited quantity on hand, are advancing. 
The accounts from the Continent as to the 
mand for Rice continue fhvourabie. The JUver- 
pool market it rising with rapidity 2 for flue Beo*. 
gU, set. Sd. has been realiied $ yellow screened. 


ffrpC. 35.— From Llveriwol, the Nymph, Hum- 
ble, for Calcutta. 

38. — From the river, Grenada, for Bombay. 

39. — From Portsmouth, Lucy and Marla, Bar- 
clay, for the Cape, Madras and Bengal. 

— Adro. Cockbnrii. for Madras and Bengal. 

— From Gravesend, Hebe. Porter, forCalcaCta. 

Get. 3.— From Deal, Lucy, Clark, for Bombay. 

— From Plymouth, the Duke of Mailborough, 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 

14.— From Deal, the Mary, Wilson, for Cal- 
cutta. 

18.— From Portsmouth, the John Inglls, for 


Bengal. 

15.— From Oraveseod, tlie Lady Rallies, Auber, 
for Bencoolen ; Sappho, Hall, for Bombay ; Queen 
Elisabeth, Acenm, for the Cape. 

19.— Cumbrian, firownrigg, for the Cape of 
Good Hope ; Pr'mccti Charlotte, Vaughan, for the 
Isle of Fmnce. 

31.— From Deal, the Sappho, for Bombay; At- 
las. for Madras. 

^sengers per Lucy and Maria^.— Mrs. Barclay, 

S rt. Ramsey, Mrs. Burton; Captain Bnuty, 
r. Barton, Madras B»t;******!“*"J* 
nnd Mr. Grey, for the Civil Service at BcnKaTi 
Mr. Goid^ and Mr. Fullartom for the ClvA 
Service at Madras; Lieu^nanU^neand Horn, 

. — . Car^, Wnter, for 


34s. 

^pkef.— there has been considerable specula* 
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Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 








— Bxtraflne 

0 

1 

7 

— 0 

1 

8 

— — Bine and Violet. 


0 

9 

6 


0 

10 

0 

— — Bengal 

0 

1 

0 

— 0 

1 

3 

Purple and Violet ... 

0 

H 

6 


0 

9 

0 

— Bourbon 

0 

3 

3 

— 0 

3 

9 

— Fine Violet 


0 

H 

3 

— 

0 

8 

V 

Drugs, Ac. foi Dyeing. 






— Good Ditto 


0 

7 

9 

— 

0 

8 

9 

Aloes, Euatica 

..cwt. 5 

0 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

— Fine Violet A Copper 

0 

7 

6 


0 

8 

0 

Anniaeeds, Star.... 

4 

10 

0 




— Good Ditto 


0 

7 

3 

— 

0 

7 

6 

Borax, Relined... 

5 

0 

0 

— 5 

10 

0 

— Fine Copper ... 


0 

7 

3 

— 

0 

7 

fS 

— • U nrelined, or Tiiical 5 

10 

0 

— tf 

0 

0 

— — Good Ditto 


0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

3 

Campliirc unrefined H 

0 

0 

— 13 

10 

0 

— Ordinary Ditto . 


0 

6 

3 

— 

0 

6 

9 

Cardemoms.Malabar..Ib 0 

s 

0 

— 0 

6 

0 

— Ordinary 


0 

b 

6 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— Ceylon 


9 

9 

— 0 

3 

0 

—— Pine Madras .... 

. rtr* 








Cassia Buds 

..cwt. 18 

0 

0 

— 30 

0 

0 



1 

6 

0 


1 

10 

0 

— Lignca 

9 

0 

0 

— IS 

10 

0 

Safflower 

rwt. 

3 

15 

0 


5 

0 

0 

Castor Oil 

....111. 0 

1 

9 

— 0 

4 

0 

Sago 


1 

1ft 

0 


8 

1) 

0 

China Root 

..cwt. 3 

0 

0 

— 3 

5 

0 

Safepetre, ReAned.... 

cwt. 

3 

10 

0 





Coculus Indicut... 


8 

0 

— 3 

15 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein ... 

..lb. 








Columbo Root 


13 

0 

— 3 

15 

0 

Novi 










Dragon's Blotid.... 


0 

0 

— 33 

0 

0 

Ditto While.... 









Oum Ammoniac, lump.. 






China 










— Arabic 


0 

0 

— 6 

0 

0 

— Organxlne 









— Assafeetida.... 

7 

U 

0 

— 15 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon.... 

..lb. 

0 

11 

9 


0 

19 

9 

— Beigamin .... 


10 

0 

— 05 

0 

0 

— Cloves 



0 

9 

10 


0 

4 

0 

— Anlmi 

..cwt. 8 

10 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

—— — Bourbon 









— Gnlbaniim... 







— Mace 


0 

8 

9 


0 

9 

8 

— Gambogium 


0 

0 

— 18 

0 

0 

— Nutmegs 



5 

9 


0 

5 

10 

— ^ Myrrh 


10 

0 

— 7 

0 

0 

— Ginger 

cwt. 

3 

11 

0 


3 

14 

0 

— • Olibanum 


10 

0 

— 8 

0 

0 

— — Pepper, Company's.. 

0 

0 

9 





Lac Lake 


1 

3 

— 0 

3 

0 

— — Privilege ... 


0 

0 

9 






0 

4 

0 

— 0 

0 

4 

* White 


0 


0 


0 

1 

1 

Shell, Block.. 







Sugar, Yellow 

. cwt. 

3 

13 

0 


3 

16 

0 

— Shivered 







-- White 


3 

18 

0 


3 

6 

0 

— Stick 

8 

10 

0 


0 

0 



3 

7 

0 


3 

ll 

0 

Musk, China 

...ox. 0 

18 

0 

— 1 

9 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

...lb. 

0 

3 

6 


0 

3 

7 

Nux Vomica 

..cwt. 1 

4 

0 

— 1 

10 

0 

— Congou 


0 

8 

11 


0 

9 

6 

Oil Cassia 

...ox* 0 

1 

6 

— 0 

1 

8 

— Souchong 


0 

9 

0 


0 

4 

6 

— Cinnamon ... 


13 

0 

— 0 

14 

0 

— Campoi 


0 

3 

11 


0 

9 

4 

— Cloves 


9 

0 




— — Twankay 


0 

9 

0 


0 

3 

5 

— Macc 


1 

4 

— 0 

1 

6 

Pekoe 


0 

9 

11 


0 

5 

0 

— Nutmegs 

0 

1 

4 

— 0 

1 

6 

Hyson Skin .... 


0 

3 

11 


0 

4 

9 

Opium 

....1b. 






— Hyson 


0 

4 

4 


0 

5 

10 

Rhubarb 


4 

6 

0 

II 

a 

— Gunpowder .... 


0 

5 

4 


0 

7 

0 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

..cwt. 5 

6 

0 




Tortoiseshell 


1 

16 

0 


3 

0 

0 

Senna 

....lb. 0 

1 

6 

— 0 

8 

6 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton 

9 

10 

0 


10 

0 

0 

Turmcrick, Java .. 

..cwt. l 

10 

0 

— 1 

18 

0 











Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Tnesdaif, 4 November^Prompt SO Januarp. 

Private-Tradeand Lteefiied.— 4'arpec*— Choppas 
—Silk Handkerchief!— Nankeens— Sallamporet— 
Langeiottu— Cape Scarfs— Shawls— VelTets— Sew- 
ing Silk— Wrought Silks — Baftaes — Abroahi— 
Cailicoes— Dandannoes. 

On Fridap, 7 November— Prompt 6 Februnrp. 

Liceiucd.— Cotton-wool, 

On Tweeday, 11 Novetnher— Prompt 6 Febrwry, 

ConpoinU.— Cinnamon — Nutmegs — Mace — 
Cloves— Oil of Mace and Nutmegs— PepMr— 
^^iw— Tak— Saltpet] -K^more 8|iells-^pan 

Private-Trade and Lkeneed. — Sapan Wood- 
Ebony Wood— Red Saunders— Rattans— Chillies 
— FastHs — Cowries — Rhubarb — Tamarinds — 
Sticklack-Shdiack — Lac Dye — MuiUeeC — Salt- 
petre— Oinjger— Lac Lake— Cassia Lijmea— 8ag»— 
Cassia Buds— Gums Animi* Arabic, Myrrh, Sene- 
ca, BetUamin. and Olibanum— Terra Japonica— 
Aasafoeddap-NuK Vomica— Galangal—Tumierick 
— Campblre— Sal Ammoniac — Cutch — Cummin 
Seed— Saflower— Dragon*! BIood-Tincal—Cor- 
adians—BlephanW Teeth— Mats— Wood unrated 
-^ndal Wood — Rice —OUa— Safflower— Carda- 
moms. 


On Friday, 96 November. 

Bansge of Passengers, Decayed Stores, Ac. 
whlcnhave accumulated in the Company's ware- 
houses, nnclaimed, up to Slst December I8U. 

On Tueeday, 9 December— Prompt 27 Fehruary, 

Tea Bohea, 500,000 lbs. — Congou, Campol, 
Souchong, and Pekoe, 4,goo,ooo — Twan&y, 
l,000,00(^Hjson Skin, 100 , 000 — Hyson, 300^000 
—Total, including Private-Trade, 0,800^000 lbs. 

On Wedneeday, 10 December— Prompt 9 March, 

CbiMMsy's.— Nankeen Cloth, 954,804 pieces— 
Bengal Piece Goods, 399.507 — Coast Goods, 
181,714— Surat Goods, 90,709. 

The Company's White and Prohibited Callieoer 
wliieli may beolVered for sale in December 1617 
and March 1818. will be put up at rates not lower 
than those which are affined to the goods sold 
in the sale of the month of September I 817 . 
And with respect to such Cailicoes of the,Dec^- 
her and March sales, as mw be of descriptions 
and mark not making part of the September sale, 
the same rule will be ooserved, by taxiog them at 
proportionate rates.— It must be distinctly under- 
stood, that this notice has reference only to goods 
whidi may be sold on the Company*# account. 


IndMin Securities and Exchanges. 

On the 90th April last the Company's C per Bills on London at s months sight 3t. sfd. per 
cent. Loan Paper wu at a discount of ftom 8 to Sicca Rupee s at 0 months i^ht Bs* 

UAnnu per cent. 


Haily Prices of Stocks, from the 9,Qth of September to the 9,5th of October 1817. 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

DECEMBER I8I7. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir,— T he policy of the legis- 
lature ill opening the trade to India, 
has been as olU^n defended as it 
has been questioned ; the mere 
war of discussion, so long carried 
on between the IVIinisters of the 
Crown and the Court of Directors, 
left oft' as might have been antici< 
pated, neither were convinced, and 
those arguments which were back- 
ed with the power of a majority in 
Parliament were of course the 
cftectual ones. 

Practical effects however arc 
daily demonstrating to UvS in Cal- 
cutta, that a free trade to India, 
has been a free ruin to more than 
two thirds of the speculators engag- 
ed in it. The river here is at this time 
actually full of free traders who hav- 
ing disposed of their consignments 
at from thirty to forty per cent, loss, 
are now, and have been for months 
tvaUing for cargoes ; whence they 
arc to come to freight the 
fleets of adventurers that swarm 
about US, the genius of specula- 
tion itself must fail to divine. In- 
deed, it is to be feared, that many 
of the English, if not the American 
speculators, will be glad to dispose 
of their vessels in India, that they 
may get home on some of the few 
bottoms which can procure cargoes 
at all. 

Although a sufferer myself by 
the free trade, 1 should be very 
Anatie Joum* 24f, 


sorry to make my individual case 
a mere cause for inveighing 
against it, but indeed my plight is 
far from being singular ; at this 
moment I can purchase the best 
London Particular Madeira at 
about 70/. per pipe, the finest 
Charet, at lO rupees or 2/. a dozen, 
inferior at 1/. 104\-Furniture, look- 
ing glasses, pictures, dc. are quite 
a drug; and pianofortes, harps, 
kc. are so numerous that they 
may soon be sold by the dozen. 
Birmingham and Sheffield seem 
to have disgorged their long hoard- 
ed treasures only to rust in the 
godowns and warehouses of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay and 
families returning to Europe would 
find it scarcely dearer to purchase 
many household necessaries in In 
dia, freight included, and bring 
them back to England. The freight 
homewards has fallen from 8 to £6 
per ton, which can never pay cvei^ 
the ex peases of the voyage ; and 
yet 1 hear some merchants on your 
side of the water talk of the In- 
dian trade having found its level. 

It has not been my view, Mr. 
Editor, unnecessarily to alarm the 
merchants in London and Liver- 
pool by these observations; but I 

* It i» no le«9 klnguLr than true that aewtral 
conBtgnraenta of Noitiiigham manuracture, such 
at ttockingf, /Vtecjr Hotter^ ttov and Gltve$f 
kc, kc, have been tent us j a torrki 
cHmate Is not considered in England as an ob* 
•tacle to the ute of warm c’oihing, ^ 

Vot. IV. * A 



Slate of the Free 
would refer them to their own count- 
ing houses at home, as well as to 
their correspondents abroad, and to 
weigh the actual rcl urns their con- 
signnieritsbring them with my state- 
ments, and they must feel what I 
write to be correct. It is however 
to be noticed, that from July 181G 
to the end of that year, was a gold- 
en opportunity to many adventu- 
rers from the British free ports. 
The exportation of specie into Cal- 
cutta during that time was little 
less than a hundred thousand 
pounds sterlin>r; and the India 
trade never looked more brisk, or 
more promifriiig than at that pe- 
riod; but Irom January 1817 to 
the present month, the mai'kot 
wore a totally dilFerent aspect^ 
and tlie prices current of those 
months, which I suppose are re- 
gularly inserted in your Journal, 
will shew the rapid and wonder- 
ful alteration which occurred on 
the arrival of some Bristof and 
other traders. To these succeed- 
ed the numerous fleets which 
now line our harbour, both from 
England and America, and which 
completely choked the market. 
How this evil is to be remedied it is 
diflicul t to say, as the spirit of adven- 
ture, though certain of a check wdien 
the vessels arrive in India; will take 
no warning but experience ; and it 
is to be feared the number of a<l- 
venturers will ratlier increase than 
diiniuisb during the present year, 
llie Company in the mean wliile are 
oool but not idle spectators of the 
fluctuations of the private trade- 
The Board of Trade appear to take 
no ostensible measures wliich may 
affect the market in the articles in 
which the Company are principally 
engaged; but 1 know as a fact that 


Trade in India, [Dkc. 

their influence dircctand indirect, is 
actually engaged in rendering at 
least those branches of trade es- 
pecially extremely hazardous, if not 
utterly abortive to the attempts of 
the Free Trader, In cotton, how'- 
cver, great speculations have beerv 
made, nor have they hesitated to* 
engage in many of the Company’s 
great staple goods, such as broad 
cloths, copper, iron, &c. though 
certainly to an enormous loss— In- 
digo is still a fair market for all tra- 
ders, and the increasing demand for 
It both in Europe and America holds^ 
out a fair prospect of gain, but 
other goods in general run a great 
chance of meeting with the same 
market as was a few years back 
experienced at Buenos Ayres. lu 
short 1 now perceive that the 
scheme of a Free Trade is no- 
thing more than a large lottery ; 
doubtless there are some grand 
prizes to bo obtained, but it belongs 
to a few C5nly to obtain them, and 
the majority must put up with losa 
and ruin. 

I feel as deeply as any of my 
fellow sufferers can possibly do at 
the disappointment which has suc- 
ceeded the hopes which an open 
trade gave rise to ; that it was to be 
attended with difficulties, and that 
a host of adventurers would for a 
time throw it off its level, was to 
be expected; but that it should 
reach the deplorable state in which 
it now is, was, 1 confes.«!, unlooked 
for by me, and 1 should think could 
neverhave been anticipated evenb}^ 
those who more than doubted of its 
general tendency to benefit British 
commerce at large. 

1 am, &c. 

Mercator. 
Tith May, 1817. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic JournttL 

LETTER 1 . to embellish and^ add to it the grace 

A work that Is durably useful of ornament. When, in addition to 
Will always command respectful at- durable utility, a work is suscepti-' 
tontion ; and much pains and la- ble of a nuHral character, and ca- 
bour are often laudably bestowod pable of exciting intellectual etno- 
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^ions, its importance is greatly in- 
creased; and the art or science 
possessing such powers deservedly 
ranks high in the estimation of 
those who are capable of appre- 
ciating its ejects, in promoting the 
well being of society, multiplying 
its enjoyments, and thus adding to 
the value of life. It is accordingly 
found that the most enlightened 
philosophers and statesmen have 
always been decided promoters of 
the liberal arts and sciences. 

Among these, some are reefcon- 
«d purely ornamental, and are 
only found in an advanced state of 
society ; while others are so csseiv 
tially neces'^ary that its rudest state 
cannot subsist without them. It 
is the peculiar boast of AuciiiTEa»» 
7un£ that, while it yields to none 
in the useful, it also ranks Ivigh 
with the most liberal of the Fine 
Arts. No state however barba- 
rous can dispense with its assist- 
ance ; and the most relined delight 
in the advantages it afFor<ls for 
present enjoyment, and ftw the 
means of recording and pej'petuat- 
ing its glories. 

The profession, practised in this 
country as a trade, is a useful and 
rx’spectable one, demanding con- 
siderable ^oticicucy in science, 
and often leading to wealth. When 
its professors aim at a liigher cha- 
racter, genius of the first order is 
requisite and finds ample scope for 
its exertions. But, here it must be 
admitted that, with an exception 
in favour of a very few individuals, 
die art is not cultivated, by those 
who follow it for gain, as it ought 
to be. The severe philippic of 
Mr. Hojie against the professors 
cannot be altogether groundle.ss. 
But an examination of the capses 
of this deficiency of taste, where 
we should naturally expect to find 
it existing in the highest de^ee, 
w'ould tend toshew thatwhile uiere 
is mudi to pardon in professors^thc 
evil ra^be niainly attributed to the 
want of a more general diffusion of 
architectural taste among the em- 
ployers as well as the employed. 

rainting, sculpture and music, 


have been generally studied and 
even extensively practised by ama- 
teurs, till a taste for them has be- 
come so difiused ns almost to form 
an essential part of a polite educa- 
tion. The consequence has been a 
correstKiudent improvement among 
professors, and in all tlwse arts we 
can boast a national style and first 
rate geniuses among the professors. 

It is true we may also lioast that 
a national style in arcbitecture, pos- 
sessing great excellence, did exist 
about four centuries ago. But this 
style, which proceeded with an un- 
exampled rapidity of improvement, 
each specimen surpassing the for- 
laei', and exhibiting in numerous 
instances sublimity of general 
effect with great beauty of detail, 
could not be said to have attained 
perfection, when it was suddenly 
arrested iu its career, superseded, 
loaded with opprobrium, and so 
completely disgraced that cen- 
turies elapsed before it was sus- 

} >ectcd that it might have its pecu- 
iar beautieS;. Tliis style has been 
therefore completely lost, and not- 
withstanding a returning partial 
favor, it is more than doubted, by 
some able critics, if professors 
have yet any accurate conception 
of its elements or powers. And 
certainly no modern specimen has 
yet appeared to rival tlie ancient in 
expression. No written treatises 
of the time arc found to develope 
its principles. Nor is it probable 
that any were ever written. In 
architecture, as in other arts, the 
great examples make the rules, and 
it is the work of after critics or 
artists, from the study of those 
great examples, to develope the 
rules or principles ; and thus ena- 
ble others of less inventive genius, 
who follow the art as a trade, to 
imitate and adapt them to the wants 
of their employers witli salciy, ad- 
vantage and credit. But this style 
was not sufficiently matured to 
have produced this effect. It was 
even still short of perfection, which 
it wopld in all probability have 
soon attained, had it not been so 
abruptly dismissed. 
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At the revivu^ of literature and 
tlie fine arts in the fifteenth Cen- 
tury, various causes conspired with 
its' intrinsic merit to bring into 
favor the ancient Homan style of 
architecture* Numerous speci- 
mens remaining, although much di- 
lapidated and some in ruins, were 
atiU impressive, and their effect 
liras doubtless heightened by men- 
tal sympathy and association, whilst 
by similar association, the then 
existing style was connected with 
ideas of gothic darkness and bar- 
barism. And thus perhaps its final 
expulsion might be effected by the 
opprobrious name — Gothic. This 
name was not given till after the 
revival of the Roman style, for while 
it existed without a rival no dis- 
tinct name was requisite ; and when 
this opprobrious one was affixed 
to it, Its advocates, if it retained 
any, were too feeble to counteract 
it, or to stem the torrent of fashion. 
Nor indeed was there any thing to 
regret in the gothic architecture of 
the Continent. Few good speci- 
mens are found there, and the best 
of them have been traced to artists 
of this or of the sister kingdom, while 
in this country the examples are 
numerous, varied and admirable. 
Nevertheless its expulsion became 
as complete here as on the Conti- 
nent. After laying in this neglected 


state for centuries, attention being 
led, about fifty years ago, to the 
literature of the middle ages, in- 
troduced attention also to its ar- 
chitecture. rublic curiosity be- 
came excited, comments, praises, 
and treatises succeeded, and at- 
tempts were made to revive it in 
practice. 

The merit of cultivating and iin- 
proving this mode of building till 
it became a distinct and decided 
style, indisputably belongs to this 
country. This point being settled 
to the honor of our national 
claims, the question of how, or 
whence it was originally derived, 
is not, as a point of merit, worth 
disputing. But it may be of im- 
portance for another purpose. By 
tracing its history correctly, we 
may be led to the source of its 
principles, of which at present lit- 
tle is satisfactorily established. 

Notwithstanding the many inge- 
nious suppositions which would ap- 
propriate the origin of Gothic ar-> 
chitecture to an accident, or a na- 
tural type in this country, a due 
consideration of its genius and of 
its elements, of the dates of tlic 
various buildings, and of cotem- 
porary history, will leave no doubt; 

of its OEIENTAI. ORIGIN. 

ffo be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir,— G eography has its invin- 
cible problems, which by their ob- 
vious interest court inquiry, while 
they involve difficulties which elude 
solution. Why are not these 
abfuidoncd, as disquisitions fit for 

J aiiiialus, had he leisure to think ? 

t^e ambition of genius stimulat- 
ed by di^cultics that have never 
been suemounted ? Does the me- 
teor of eminent distinction play 
over tiiose tracks in the field of 
speculation in which many have 
failed ^ Or rather, is there not such 
a mutual relation between specu- 
lative inquiries and tangible traths, 


that we cannot renounce all the 
perplexities of the one, and culti- 
vate the highest attainments in the 
other ? I W£u» led into these reflec- 
tions by an Inquiry concerning the 
Site of Ancient Palibothray of which 
the Second Part has been recently 
published ; an attempt in which 
complete success is not to be ex- 
pected, but in which, from its con- 
nection with ancient history and 
modern geography, another step 
toward a solution is an advance in 
useful knowledge. 

As the principal writers who 
have engaged in this inquiry have 
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arrived at divergent conclusions, 
and as the success of* the most for- 
tunate union of* research and in- 
duction can be but comparative, 
no one hypotlicsis that has been 
offered as a solution of the pro- 
blem can bo fairly estimated with- 
out adverting to all tlie others. 

The order for a sketch of these, 
which first suggests itself, is that 
in which they have been present- 
ed to the world : but this would 
compel us to discuss sonic points 
twice, whenever an auxiliary has 
supported a former opinion by new 
arguments, or revived on inde- 
pendint grounds, a proposition 
which its oi'iginnl author had aban- 
doned. 1 think it will more con- 
duce to a clear exhibition of tlie 
steps actually gained in the inqui- 
ry, and to a comprehensive esti- 
mate of the extent of tl.a territory 
of the Prusii, its power and riches 
as an empire, — if we descend the 
Ganges in this review ; beginning 
at the liighest point which has 
been assigned for the site of Pali-» 
bothra* 

With the reasons given by the 
principal author, and his auxilia- 
ries, for assuming each station re- 
spectively, 1 propose to connect a 
brief account of the supposed ca- 
pital ; and then to subjoin the ob- 
jections which the advocates of 
rival opinions have stated, or which 
may occur in taking the present 
review. 

FIRST POINT ASSUlVinD. 

Major Rciinell has assigned ihe site of 
Canouge, as a probable altennitive, in 
case the evidence for the identity of Pat- 
na he rejected. After giving the grounds 
on which he deduced the much disputed 
site, to have bteu at, or “near Patna, he 
adds “ hut we ouglit not to omit, on 

the other .bund, Unit Arrian quotes, 

from EratostUciies, Che distance of Pa- 
** iibothra friun the western extreme of 

India, which is said to be ten thousand 
** stadia only ; and that Ptolemy gives its 
** latitude at *37" ; loth which particu- 
** lars apply better to C^uouge 
M Patna.” ...... ** In point' of extent 

4' apd magniheence, Cauouge ai^wcrs 


** perfectly to the description given of Ptt- 
« Iibothra.”* 

Sir John Mah'olui records his vote 1& 
favour of Cauouge in a decisive tone ; ail4ii 
as he refers to no preceding writer on thl^ 
subject, with the air of advancing an tot 
dependent opinion. ** This city is sup- 

posed to be tlie Palitiothra of the an- 
“ cicnts, from the extent, magnideence; 
“ and grandeur, which arc attrilmted U> 

it in Indian histories. It is situated 
** about two miles from the banks of the 
“ Ganges, in BO® 13' east longitude, and 
“ in 3' north latitiulef/* These ad- 
ditional parlirulars may assist iiicompar-i 
ing it, witli otluT conjectural stations. 

Canoi^ok is siiunte in the province of 
Agra, on the west or rigiit bank of the 
Ci.iugos, near the coniluence of the Cally, 
or Calij}i^ vvitli that gieat river. Not- 
withstanding its celebrity as a city of 
great antiquity, it is now reduced to a 
narrow town, consisting of but one street. 
The ruins are still extensive ; on a broad 
track for siv miles, scattered pieces of 
brick work, and other vesiiges of build- 
ing, point out the site of this ancient ca- 
pital of a powerful empire. It is said to 
have been built more than a tlioiisahd 
years before the Christian era*, and is 
mentioned in Ferishta, as the capital of 
all Hiiido.nan, under the predecifssdt^of 
Phuur, or Porns, who fought against' 
Alexander. It continued to be great and 
populous in the sixth century, whch 1$ 
contained thirty thousand shops in which 
betel nut was sold. In 1018, it was con- 
quered, tJiough not perinanentiy retained, 
by Mahniood of Ohizni. Here are Ihe 
tombs of two Muhommedan saints, who 
lie in «tate under two niausoleums oti ad 
elevated terrace, thickly planted with 
trees • and throughout the grove are seei| 
the fragments of small images. The snr • 
rounding plain is covered with ndhed 
temples and tombs; and ancient coins, to- 
scribed with San&ciit characters, are fre- 
quently found among the mins. The 1^- 
guage of Canonge to form the 

ground-work of the modern Hlndostani^ ' 
Of the positive evidence derived ibboi 
classic authorities in favour of this 
1 know of no other, than that Ptb!e&|' 
assigned 27* for the latitude of 

« Memoir of t Map of Hindoitan^^to. Umi-. 
dm, 170S. p. 4^ ^ 

t. Hi«ioiy of 'Persia, 3 vol|. London, voi. 

l, p. sadi noic. 
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t^ra. As to tlic oilier passages from an- 
cient writers which were designed ro ia- 
iticAtc the i»!tc of Palibothra by tnpogra- 
pliic ddiaeations, or to guide ns to it by 
tho stages of an itinerary, tliosc which 
are most striking and particular art: in- 
eousistent with the positions of Canouge, 
as win ap|)ear in d\’K:iissing the other 
points assumed. And if we advei-t to the 
fllubsiaiitial errors in positinu which de> 
form I’tolciiiy’s AJup of India ^ the coinci- 
dence in the latitudeof Canouge with his 
Palibothra is of itself rather a strong 
presumption against the identity of the 
two places. 

SECOND POINT ASSUMED. 

itobertson the iiistorian travels near 
two hundred mill's lower down the Gan- 
ges, to find a station at which learned 
conjecture may rest. After an apology 
for difTeriiig from Major Rennell, hc^ays : 

According to Stralm, [lib. xv. p. 102a.] 
** Palibotlira was situate at the junction 
,of the Gauges and another river. Ar- 
‘.*'rian [f/w^ I ml. r. 10] is still uiorc cx- 
plicit. He phvees Falibotbra at the 
** juac;Jtion of the Gnugc.s and Krratiaboits, 
** the li!tst of which he describes as less 
** than the Ganges or Indus, but greater 
** than any other known river. 'J'Jris do- 
Bci'iption of its situation corresponds 
** exactly with that of Allahauad. P. 
** Houdicr says, that the Jiiuma at its 
junction with the Ganges, ojipearcd to 
** him not inferior in magnitude to that 
** river. Allahabad is tin: name which 
V was given to that city by the emperor 
*f Akbav, wlio erected a strong fortress 
tbere. Its ancient name, by which it is 
** jitill known among ilic Hiinioos, is 
« Pracf or ; and the pcfiple of 
** the district are called Prargi, which 
** bears a near rc.scmblaucc to Prasii, the 
** ancient-appellation of the Jslngdom of 
** which Palibotbra was the capital. Al- 
/'^habad is such a noted seat of devo- 
^ deuouiiuateil [^dyeen 
' j^ pf fiery, vol. ii. p. 35.] TAe King of 
^mmOTshipped Places. Tbe territory 
^^oand it, [Ibid. iii. 25fi,] to the extent 
m forty mUcs,' is deemed holy ground. 
The Hindoos believe, that wtien a man 
<< dies in this place, whatever he wishes 
for he will obtain in his next re- 
** genemtioii. From all tliese cirenm- 
stattces we maj conclude it to be a 
piooe of great antiquity, end |p the 


“ same sit (I'd ion with the Paiibothra of 
“ antiqnity.**' 

For classical support this opinion de- 
pends wholly on the passage in Arrian, 
which Dr. llobertson has not given very 
closely ; but his negligence docs not vio- 
late the sense. U must be conceded that 
the situation of Allahabad coincides with 
Arrian’s description of the rivers better 
than auy other which has been suggestedt 
This coincidence is confined to tbe mag- 
nitude of tbe tributary river ; for as to 
the name of it, tbe difTereiicv between 
Krranaboas and tbe ancient as well as 
modern name of the Jiiinna is a perplex- 
ing circiimstunce. 

As to the argument founded on the 
sanctity of tlie territory, by the same 
course of logic, it might be proved that 
Juggennauth was formerly tbe capital of 
all Hindostan. 

Several literary men have expressed a 
Ciincurrence with Dr. llubcrtson’s opi- 
nion : but it w'as at a time when tbe au- 
thority of ilie itinerary in Pliny seemed 
to be neutralized, if not destmyed, by 
another pa.ssage equally circumstantial in 
the same autlior ; which repugnance ap- 
pears to the writer of the present essay to 
have been created by the erioncous con- 
sstruclinu which the modern interpreters 
of Pliny have put on an equivocal word. 
This will bo shewn in upjilyiug the undi- 
vided supijwrt of Pliny to one of tlic other 
points assumed. 

Jjitile need be added to Dr. RobcrtsOii's 
acvoiint of Ali aii AUAD ; fur details belong- 
iiig to its modern history will noielueidate 
the question. This capital of thcprovinceto 
which it gives nume is situate at thecoiiflu- 
eijce of tlic Ganges with tbe Juinnn, in 
north lar. 2.^^ 27 ' ; east long, 81 • 50', Tlie 
soil ill the vicinity consists of brick dust, 
mortar, and broken pottery, q'lie Gangea 
Imre is about a mile broad, and does not ap- 
pear to he luurU augmented by the trilmtu 
of so large a river as the Jiitnita, although 
the latter is fourteen bundled yards across. 
Robertson wrote before the native litem, 
tiire of ancient India had hccii deeply c.y- 
plorcd. No reliance isl to be placed on 
his assimilation of fWaeg to Pmati; for, 
Praydg\^ uici'cly a word desigtuithig^ thu 
bfUlowed coiithieucc of two rivers ; them 
are .roaqy Prepays, especially along thu. 
infant stream of tbe Gauges. 

* Kobei'Uua^ft ladiSt ito. ^ndon iio:. p. 
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Tiftnn POINT /^ssi'Mcn. 

Near three dix^ices ami a half cast from 
Ahahahadp is Paina, wiiirh Major IleU' 
nelf coitaiders to he the same with Pali- 
l)v>thra, or at lea^t to siaiu! very luar the 
site of that lost city. These are the stt ps 
hy which lie arrives at this coiiciusiou. 
“ PJiiiy is the only one auumj! the aii- 
** cieiits (as far as 1 know) that assigns a 
jiarticuJar siwt for the ^ite of Falibo- 
“ihra; the rest only speaking gtMierully 
“ of its hituatioij. All are agreed that It 
was situate on the right hank of tiie 
** Canges (that is, intra ijangrm) and at 
** the confluence of a large riier with it, 
'Ml is river was oaim-d Erranohoas ae- 
“ cording to Arrian (who had his iiitelli- 
genre from Mega<tlienes* Jfiumui) atid 
** was of llie third il(*gree of ni.ignitiidc 
ainoim tlie ludiari risers; and inferior 
to none hut the (iungcs and Indus, f 
** cannot apjd} the name KiTanabaus to 
any pinticnlar river. PJiuy certainly 
“ rfays, that ihc Jornancs (duintiali) CJi- 


“ tered the Ciangeshy PsdihoUira, betweea 
“ J^hthora and Clhoham; [Carysobard 
and Cyrisuborca. VAtt, i-tu ’i'.] bult 
it is equally iruc, that, in another ' 
‘‘ place, he lucntions the conflux of 
the Gauges and Joiuiuics, and in tho 
“ very next article ms, ihai Ihi'ilmthra 
“ is situated four iSteilrcd and tvventy- 
<* Arc miles below that very point of coii- 
“ flux. Straiio does not give the uamfl 
** of the adjunct river.*' — I*. 

Here ue must stop to (Iis|)cl flie appa- 
lent icpiigiiance between tiie two passages 
cited from PJiuy. The design, in lescniiig 
the priiiripal passage relied upon by Ma-. 
jor Iteiiuell, from tlie wcakcMiiiig eflert of 
,i conflict with the jKissage which liechose 
to rejeer, is not to sup[H)rr liis aiHilicatioii 
of tlio first in every j>arth;nl.ir ; but to 
terminate the hoitatiou in giving fiillcriv 
ditto the itiucraiyproKcrvrd in Pliny, which 
the common iiilnprrtation of the snhse- 
ijiient piissage lias a tendency to create. 

(To be coni inn C(JJ 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir, — Valerius Paterculus ob- 
serves; “who CdnsuHieientlj admire 
liovr similar in appearance arc tho 
, finest geniuses in every dejuirtniciit 
of the artSf and how .small a space of 
time embraces the duration of stich 
excellence Indeed, autiiors and 
artists, lamed for their genius and 
skill, have equally, in liiurope and 
Asia, crowded tfie theatre of life 
at stated periods^ whilst nature 
would on other occasions seem 
barren of such distingnislicd per- 
sonages. The moral causes of this 
phenomenon have perhaps boon 
justly ascribed to the local and 
temporary improvements in civili- 
zation and manners ; to die patron- 
age of the powerful, who have 
caused such improvements, and 
the wealthy, that have sprung from 
them, and to tho accidental emu- 
lation of such men of genius who 
kad the good fortune to live under 
the first, and to be patronised by 
tlie last. Air, climate, .and oAcr 
physical causes, liave also been sup- 
posed toco-operato, yet I question 
if more influence has not been as- 


cribed to them than Is perhaps fair- 
ly their due. 

Of such dlHlinguished periods, 
the vanity of modern Europe has 
noted four in the literary world, 
w'ith tho view no doubt of taking 
the lion’s share to itself. With 
the Grecian and Roman periods I 
can find no fault, for small must 
have been our modern portion of 
taste and erudition, had not the 
writings and monuments of those 
polished antients served us as co- 
pies and models. Nor shall I in- 
quire whether, in tliis comparison^ 
tlie inspire J writers of the old Atid 
new testament.^ have been over- 
looketl, from re.spect or neglect; 
or whether tlui literary records of 
the antient Persians, which those 
Greeks and Romans admit to have 
been voluminous and most scien- 
tific, and to which 1 suspect tlmjr 
owed all their knowledge and skill* 
were entirely destroycd» by 
Alexander and his successors, at 
the instance of Aristotle, and af- 
terwards by the equally jealous and 
desolating successors of Moliaui- 
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med ; but surely the temple at .Tc- 
malem, as we knew it tohaire been, 
and the royal palaces at Istikhar 
(^ersepolis), at Babylon, and other 
capitals of antient rersia, as they 
still reinain in their almost ever- 
lasting materially' are proofs of 
their originalit^nd superiority in 
ayclptecture and many dther arts ; 
as the many mighty monarchies 
which arose in Persia on the ex* 
tinction of the antient Persian mo- 
narchies, and of the Khalifat and 
Saracin power, the Sultans and 
Khans of the Turks, the Padshahs 
of Hindustan, and Khacans of 
Tartary and Faghfilrs of China, 
afford, in »their respective wide- 
spreading and numerous provinces, 
as perfect an union of language,^ 
manners, and religion, and often of 
the arts and sciences, and give as 
wide a scope for learned and skilful 
emulation, as the many compara- 
tively petty states that form the 
present republic of Europe. Ac- 
cordingly, in preference to the 
ages of a Pone Julius and a Leo, 
a Lewis the XIV., an Anne, or a 
George, a man of general know- 
ledge and candour would among 
others have thought of the modern 
oriental days of a Firdosi and 
Kiaami, a Sadi and Hafis, a Jalal- 


ad'din-lioomi and a Jam! ; and 
containing a period from Dukikl 
and Hadaki, down to JamI and his 
nephew HaiifT, of six hundred 
years ; for I date the corrupted 
style of writing the modern Per- 
sian language, when it soon became 
that degenerated verbiage that is 
now used by our Munchces and 
the Mirzas in tlie civil and military 
departments of the British Em- 
pire of Hindustan, and as well, 1 
fear, throughout modern Persia 
in A.D. 1505, to the example of' 
the Anwari Soheili ’ 

or the Persian copy of Bidpai's, 
or Pilpay’s fables ; for, like the 
declamation of the rhetoricians 
on the decline of the Greek lan- 
guage, and of Seneca and Pliny 
of the Latin, this work abounds 
with many of the beauties, and 
not a few of the imperfections of 
that Ibarati Rangeen, or fine 
writing, which has been daily 
getting more corrupt ever since its 
publication. 

What their later writers thought 
themselves of some of their early 
poets may be seen from the follow- 
ing tetrastich of Molana Hatifi ; * 
and others of them are noticed in 
equally flattering terms : 




)j J ^ 


notwithstanding what the prophet 
Mohammed has declared, saying, 
after roe no prophet can be ex- 
pected to come yet are there 
among the Persian poets three 
writers gifted with the faculty of 
inspiration, namely, Firdosi in 
heroics, Anwari in elegies, and 
iSadim odes? From a long and 

f^onfolsaa partiality to Sadi and 
HaflEt. ittideed the many quo- 
tations frdm tiiem in my former 
essays mi^t prove; yet 1 am not 
kisefi^ible to w elegance of other 
eari^ Persifoi p6ets^ and mean oc- 
casicwally, if 1 find I continue tO' 


interest your readers, to furnish 
you with extracts from other ode 
and 'npolo^ue writers, as well as 
from their elegiac and heroic 
poets ; and to render them more 
worthy of attention, I may perhaps 
preface them with short notices of 
the kuthots, something in tho 
Fireiroh style. 

Many have fancied, because tlm 
modern na^es are Arabic, that the 
JiiUJ Casaid pr elegy, and 
gbaal, or ode, are modera inven« 
; but 1 find dim mentioned 
in tho Fathangi 

i7jshan|^r^ \or'l^d<m of the 
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fnire and anlveatPersian knguage^ 
by tfte naates of CiiagliSnati, 

and Chiinah ; and 1 can have 
no doubt of both having been in 
use in the PahJovI, Dari and Par- 
sJ, or antient Persian dialects. 
Birbad the famous ibusician 
and performer under Kliosrd Par- 
wez, King of Persist A. D 690, 
composed and sung thefn, accom 

panying himself with the 
Chauk, or modern Persian lute; 
as his predecessors are represented 

to have done with the or the 

simple and original lute of Seh, 
signifying three, and tar a wire, 
or striiig, or three-stringed lute, 
which is known by our best modem 
musicians to contain the basis of 
all varieties of sound, and is the 
evident origin of the nAapa of the 
Greeks, the Clthara of the Ho- 
mans, the ghitara of the Italians 
and our guitar ! 

In my essay for September, I 
stated the deplorable incorrect- 
ness of our best Persian manu- 
scripts ; in order to remedy which, 
some, of the best classics were 
printed under the inspection of 
learned natives long before the in- 
stitution of the college at Calcutta, 
That of HafiZj published in 1791, 
is very respectable^ but has I fancy 
long been out of print ; and the 
Kullat, or Works of Sadi, pub- 
lished that same year at Calcutta^ 
under the inspection of my Icanied 
friend Muiovi Mohammed Rashid^ 
would have been the most credit- 
able Persian work we have in print, 
had he not been forced by some 
English gentleanan, contrary to hik 
own good sense, to foist iutoU the 
Band-naioah, wbicli any man; of 
taste must be convinced could 
x&sver been written by Sadi ; and 
to retain the 20th boohror that 
of Khubiefit or impfOntie#, which 
every serions man tniist regret 
could liave ever bee»« inserted, 
though undiouJl>ted]y:|Skidi*i| ;in bis 
works* From Maj. Charles Stuart’a 
Asiatic No. 26. 


catalogue of the royal library 
at Senngapatam it would appear, 
that Tippoo Saltan had the good 
sense to expunge it. and sqme other 
exceptionable parts, from his choice 
copy ; nor does it, if I rccolleqi); 
aright, appear very ancient 
copy of Sedi's works presented by 
my old shipmate £Ur Harford 
Jones, and which Dr Wilkins 
showed me in the library at the 
India- House, While the MulovI 
was employed in collating the 
second volume from four ancient 
and valuable manuscripts, 1 had 
aii opportunity for some montha of 
superintending his progress, and 
can bear testimony to his diligence 
and hdelity ; and that copy, which 
of the four formed the basis of the 
printed work, was immediately 
after put into my possession, 
through the munihcence of J. H. 
Harington, Esq. ; and having be- 
fore and since that translated the 
best half of it into English, and 
minutely compared the whole, I 
may venture to warrant its genuine 
correctness. All those four copiea 
were of the edition of AlUben*^ 
Ahmad, of Blsitooii, who states bif 
having compiled it in the years of 
the lIcgira726and734,orthirty-ii^ 
and forty-three years after Sadi’s 
own deatli ; and as this has ever since 
been every where preferred for 
copying, that of Sir H. Jones must 
be previous to that, and cannot 
now be less than six hundred years 
old ; and its antiquated appearance 
corresponds with that date. The 
Gultstan and BuStan bate sii^ 
been printed at Calcutta, undev 
the auspices of the college facul- 
ty ; but of them 1 cannot speak so 
iavourably. 

Having given so many elegant 
specimens^ Haie's'Diwau, and 
faithful tranelalionis of diem, (and t 
can warraiiitheir being gennineaed 
correct) 1 shall now venture W 
offer two Ghae’ls, which. I doubt 
being genuine though the first is 
to be round' in Jve copi^ out of 
six; and the seem^ thou^ I 
have found it only in two copies, 
Voh, IV, 4 B 
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one of which belonged to the people in Bengal, and nmorafi^ 
Moonhedabad Nabob, and the tniiiar of course to an English ear, 
other is what is called the Chet- than all the other Ghaz'ls of Hafiz 
ham copy, has the credit of be put together. The first Ghaz’i is 
ing oftener sung by the Natch as follows : 


h (*d-i** ♦ l/ly Hr*" 

Ij ^ cs-Jj <4^ * cT* wV y 

\jji j ,J^ tj ; ) ‘-4lJ * H-*** ^ Ir* 

I' t/* (*^ i**^^*^ 3f- * jii j\ 1^ yyJuilfcj 

'v^ 4. 

^ S^U- 

\j^ 


Ladt night 1 heard the souKinflaming 
melody of Die flute from a miiistrel» and 
pray that his heart may be serene and 
happy : 

His melting strain made such an }m< 
piiessiou upon my mind, that 1 could not 
coUtiauplate anything without feeling and 
sympathy i 

, My rival, and comp!uiion, was that 
night a cup-bearer, who in her cheek and 
riuglcts displayed the sun and winter: 
(having a blooming complexion and fair 
hair) : 

When she perceived me so enraptured, 
she made her cup of wine a bumper; 
'Which I noticed and said, ** Oh ! welt- 
** disposed cup-hearer! 

** You might relcaae me from the cala* 
** mi ties of this life, if you would ply me 
<< thus with full goblets of wine: 

May God protect you fVomthe mis- 
** fortunes of the limes, let the Lord re- 
** quite you with the beatitudes of both 
“worlds!" 

When Haflz. was after this, manner be^ 
side himself why should he esteenr the 
empire of lUng K&ds and Kai as worth a 
single barleycora. 

1. Last nfgiKi; the minstrel tuned bis 
flute, 

And warbled forth a lover's Stgb. . > 
' May be who blew so sweet a nM>te, 

Only blow in spipatby ; 


2. My bosom glowed with fierce desire, 

And vivid glared upon my. eye. 

What he, with such poetic Are, 
Described and felt from sympathy : 

3. Let her, be cried, my /ate decide 

Whose tresses slianie the dappled sky. 
Her dimpled checks all art deride, 

Her Dps the sm le of sympathy: 

4. Alas ! too soon on iqe she smiled, ' 

And Ailed a goblet bumper high. 

The charm of all my pains beguiled. 
Her magic cup is sympathy. 

5. May heaven preserve such loving 

hearts 

From all that's human, save to 4in ; 
When ev'ry ill this life imparts 
I'he next may cure by sympathy : 

6* To regions happier far tluin this. 

Thus HaAz plumes Ms vving to fly ; 

. This world derideH, and all it has. 

The crown of KAds and throne of Ky ! 

Could we prevail on any Eng* 
lish composer to set the tune m 
which the following Ghaa’l is usual" 
tysung by the minstrels of Upper 
itindustan, what a melancholy 
review of old {Heads and well" 
known places it would call into 
the mind of a Bengali English 
tieman of some standing. About 
twelve years ago 1 got Mr. Ashe 
of Bath to take it dpwti, as sum 
in the original tune \ and his wife 
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with her sweet maimer proved on and destroyed the whole simplicity 
the moment how happily he had and beauty of the original^ ,whi<m 
hit it ; but he afterwards took upon is as followst 
himself to add Italian graces to it, 


y »jtu HjIj 
^ y Aj\sj 

yj 

t/* 

yi jj )sjai 

yi y ^1# 

S?/ J-* ji . 
ju y ijb »jlj- 


* li? Ja wb 

* </?** ^ V 

* 

^ ‘^W J^. 

« J J cr" 

H* 

^yJaiU 


Like many of the Greek epi- 
grams, the simplicity of the above 
sets any literal translation, such as 
I have neretofore used, at defiance; 
yet, as a specimen, 1 shall give a 
prose translation of the last stanza, 
which contains as finely turned a 
sentiment as we meet in any lan- 
guage: 

** Oh ! breeze of dawn, os you are 
** wafted along the street of that dngcl, 

whisper to her the sorrowhil tale of 

Hafiz ; U'li it fresh and fresh, again 
** and again ' 

In the following metrical trans- 
lation it may be observed there are 
six stanzas, and only five in the ori^ 
ginal Persian; the reason of which 
IS, that of the two copies that 1 
have seen, and that have ibis Ghazi, 
one is deficient of this stanza^ and 
the other it so imperfect, that I 
Could not complete it, ^notwith- 
standing I could readily make, out 
the sense, which as well as' the 
other stanza 1 hay^ rendered, as the 
youngest tyro, in Persiau may see, 
yery faithliilly, Butaiwe do an 
Italian air, to do it ^ticei^itopfl^t 
to be sung only tn the^'^l^ermn 
words, and thetnl ednfe^ jT^ dare 
not represent ih out impCr^ £ng- 
lish character, ^ 


L Coma, minstrel, tnnr a Persian lay, 
That*s ever jocund, new, and gay ; 
Next call fur hean*expamliiig wine. 
Which briskly spitrkles, yet is flue ^ 
What cinbleta tliat ? her roguish eye ; 
And this ? her skin of lucid die : 

2. And now withdrawn from pryldg 

eyen. 

This dame my sport, thiN fair my jsrhf, 
. 1 toy and snatch the furth'e bllsa. 

And seem to steal by chance a kiss ; 
With modest hlush repeal this fretfle, 

And find 1 only give to take : 

3. Let’s fee«l, I said, the pining soul. 

By circling quick tlie flowing bowl ; 
Then quaff we bumpers, they’re her (foe, 
Now love commands it, fill anew ; 

1*11 drtuk her health, I’ll pledge her 
Wine ue’er can day if she’s my theme 1 

4«Such cherished love soon frantle 
grows, 

And scarce admits a moment's paute i 
Come, Hebe, stir tby gingliog feet. 
Beach me bumpers, now it’s meet 
That I repienish oft the cup. 

And, while It sparkles, drink it up : 

5. Meanwhile that angel of my heart, , 
Ha|I twined for me, with ^tchii^jiljlrt, 
A garland gay, whose scent W 
Laughed to scorn the rose aud^ialnbow ; 
And round my tempi^ bou^ with tpsto 
This sweetest mblmh of tkt chaste ? 

^ B 2 





a:ov , i>*> to 

* mitt 

Keftif^ li^ that dear recluse’s hpi^i 

l^top) srgb, aAd tell her, os you pass^ 

Homt melancholy Hafiz was^ 

Who his sad tale of love for yoiji 
Ulus wottld> but dares not, oft renew ! 

In the above translation, I have 
endeavoured not only to retain the 
Mnse, but to render the accent, 
emphasis, and quantity of the ori- 
ginal into English, as far as the 
two languages can be made to as- 
similate ; and if the composer and 
erformer could hit the tune, and 
e satisfied to do their duty with 
equal plainness and simplicity, the 
country English gentleman might 
erhaps enjtw a Persian song at 
is homel}r fireside, as much as 
many of his brethren have done, 
having, after marching a whole 
day under a torrid sun, to watch 
great jpart of the ni^ht, and re- 
jpice in having so innocent an 
amusement to keep them awake, 
and preserve themselves and do- 
aing fellow soldiers ftom anight at- 
tack of an active and contiguous 
enemy. 

I ought ROW to explain the rea- 
sons wW I consider neither of the 
above Ghaz'ls as Hafiz’s ; but in 
order to do critical justice to this, 
Jt khould be led into much techni- 
eldi and to the moss of your read- 
ers^ Mr. Editor, perhaps incom- 
{^ehensible discussion; and shall 
therefore shortly state what hap- 
peped to myself within the first 
: yeat.of my studying the Persutn 
language, wh^n M^oviMohanuned 
. Ra^id calling onemorobg teread 
a few pages of the Anwar Sohelli 
withme,tooh up a volume of Pope’s 
.. works, which lay on my table; 
and, knowing a suSciency of the 
character to makp out the 
words, asked me to read' the fol- 
lowing couplet.; 

WorUi mkas the maa, wsar of it tko 
rest is aftt and piiaelfo 

l as he my be a 


rhyme to the impoiieet ear of an 
European, but is not so eUher to 
the eye or iinderstonding of an 
Asiatic# Any person, who has o^ 
casion to represent the oriental in 
the European character, is made 
sensible how lamentably deficient 
the latter k ; when, as he may re- 
mark in Dr. Wilkins’ edition of 
Richardson's Persian Diction- 
ary, we are obliged to repre- 
sent five Arabic and Persian 
letters respectively with an 3 and 
Z, and distinguish them from each 
other by clumsily placing dots over 
Of under them ; and, as the M5lo- 
vi but in some measure too truly 
said, he concluded that all those 
five letters and distinct sounds 
equally suited our best poets, 
when at a loss for a rhyme ; where- 
as, with themselves, if any poet 
had recourse to 8i|ch a barbarism, 
no man of taste would take up his 
works a second time. But this may 
be best explained by a longer exam- 
ple, which 1 sliall take from the curse 
of Kehama of our present Poet 
Laureate, and which in many parts 
contains such beautiful oriental 
imagery, and so just a represenia* 
tion of Asiatic scenery, and an 
imitation of eastern manners, that 
if the English language should get 
current, which it must do hereaf- 
ter, in our extensive and populous 
empire of Hindustan, this poem 
might really be aikerwise read by 
our follow Btt^eets there and native 
gentlemen with pleasure : yet till 
our English poete can learn frmn 
Uie Persiam poqts to adapt tlieir 
rhyiUes to the eye and understand- 
ing, as well as to the ear, they 
most stiH consider ue as bgrba-: 
liana, when hipve occasion to 
compare ua ihcir own more 
collect poetai 

V Anduttw lKis fin^t attain tU«t cofsl 

l^was still ht^ontl all prhv, 

l^'^t a placc^ofPswdfef 



Avd v^tuigjp^ as soft and foil* i» 

' the €jfet 


A« eVr wM inas^y M , 

Wbeiwni the wood-ui'aiphs lajf 
Their languid Hinba on auniuier's sultry 
hours "* 

In the two spurious Ghazis of 
Hafiz there is only a slight ano* 
moly in the vowel points, but in 
the English poems both the vow- 
els and consonants are different, 
and yet made to rhyme ; but on a 


profetnid subject of tbid liatufe, ait 
I can pretend to ia aufr sWt es- 
says is to throw out a hint, which 
soihe of your correspondents, tet- 
ter versed in poetry than I 
may take up ; having however atr 
ready exceeded my limits, that i 
may be kept entire, Imust abrupt- 
ly coDciudei being, Mr« Editor, 

Yours, 

Gulchik« 


THE ADVENTURES OF GO'toWNIN, 

CAPTAIN IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL MARINE, 
DURiao 

His Impriiomaetit hjf the Japanese in the Years ’ 

t Continued from page 440.^ 


From fturpu we sailed to the eastern 
coast of Urup, iu examiiiiiio: whirl) we spent 
three days. When we wished to return 
from thence towards Urbitsh unfavour- 
siblc winds preveuted our sailing through 
DeFrics strait, therefore we sleaed south- 
ward, along tile easttTn coast of Itnrpu, 
that we might also examine that Island. 
In the mean time, aec*essity compelled ns 
to mcrease the suspicion of onr Kurile 
hoatniaii that we really had some designs 
against the dapanese. I wonld gladly bare 
seized erery opfiortunity for banishing 
this thought from them, but our own 
cufity urged ns to these nicasiires. If tlie 
wind reposed, if the weather was serene 
and dry, I made the crew exercise, and 
practised them in jihooliog with halls. 
Our KurHecouU) not eonoeal his astonish- 
ment when be saw all nnder nrms, one 
part with large, another with smalt mus- 
kets, the. third aimed with, pistols and 
pikes. We endeavoured tacoiinm^ hlm 
that we ourselves feared being attacked hy 
the Japanese, thescfoitd we kept in readi- 
ness to defend ourselves, ^ but that they 
were quite safe if they behavl^ in a friendly 
aeanner $ he^nodded with his head as If he 
was convinced, but might have qdite dif- 
deivat ^oughes ihbis hearlL^ Ue often re- 
vealed things quite uniiit^f )tths!iljf» hrfaicb, 
whew questioned abdu^ he would hht com^ 
plete, but was^M^ ; ipt RistWi^^ he 
would tmt at firstcxplaittkoWiSey 


ed with the Japanese when questioned di- 
rectly on that subject, but afteru'ards, la 
other cduvLTSUtions, especially at tea, be wom 
luntarily told us what the Japauese paid fer 
many articles, without considerittg that lie 
now communicated a secret wifich lie bad. 
previously endeavoured to conceal. 1 was 
very much gratified by being able to ob- 
tain all the information 1 wjshe<l inqiiite 
familiar conversatimis, without doing our 
guest any injury, invfdving him iu em- 
barrassment, or iimptring him with fear. 
Resides the accounts furnished casualtlr 
and voluntai'ily, without compulsion or di- 
rectly proposing questions, wcrecertaiiily 
more aiuhcutlc, or nearer the truth, %him 
those extorted by inquisitorjai questiojs4> 
by which, even under an o;ith, and with 
oT deliverance ‘and felicity, noi A 
word of truth isohuiued; and could 
person suppose that an uneuiiglifcj)^^ 
lilmost savage Kurfle had told us itotfihiijf 
hut untruths } 1 therefore only questifiaM 
him about quite common things, merdty 
to* introduce a subject for eooversiitUNS.. 
I learnt from him in thla masner, at se- 
veral opportunities, that until the attack 
made by l^e CottipjMiy*v ship, they bad 
carried ,ou as uninterrupted aud ivguJae 
a trade with tlie Japanese, as if U had 
been founded dii a treaty, , but ^ferhaps 
jn better order fqid w%fl^jl^pesty. 
Tlie Kuilies brbpgbt mm be^ and 
sea-dog skins, eagfes^ aud toKs, 
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Md Mmetimes ifoxes' fikkis^ which last 
iha Japanese would seldom purchase, and 
tlien at a low price. They received from 
tfcent in return rice, cotton goods, doth* 
iiig, particularly nlght^gowLS, cloths, to- 
haceo-pipes, lacquered wooden ware, and 
other triiies. The Japauese sold rice in 
lai^e and small sacks ; three small sacks 
ittiike one large one, which the Kuriles 
sdtyls so heavy that a man can scarcely 
Ijft it, and it may be reckoned about four 
pud. Tlio exchange of tlie goods was ef- 
fected by mutual agreement, without the 
least oppression on either side, 'fhe price 
was nearly always the same. Tlie Japa- 
nese generally gave the Kuriles for a full 
sized beaver skin ten large sacks of rice;* 
for a sea-dog's aklii seven small sacks ; 
for ten eagles* tails twenty small sacks, 
or a silk gown ; for three eagles' tails a 
cotton gown, with its lining and wad- 
ding ; for ten eagles’ wings a bundle of 
Iraf tobacco, of which the Kuriles are 
vely fond ; they generally chew it ; some 
lake H ns snu/T, others have learnt smok- 
ing of Che Japanese, and with the same 
kind of pipes. The Japanese use the ea- 
gles* wings and tails for their arrows, on 
Which account tliey are valued at a high 
price. Besides these some European ar- 
ticles were highly valued by them, and 
purchased of the Kuriles at a very high 
price, particularly light red and red cloth, 
apd cloth, of other colours, glassware, 
itriuga of amber ami glass, i)carls, boots, 
steel ware, &c. 

They used the light red cloth for illus- 
Irldus riritOrs, ^spreading a piece of it, 
aa arsheen Or moiw, in the square, f for 
them to sit on. They make clothes of the 
other dioths. ^liey ornament the seama 
of our boots with glass, coral, or peoriar 
alid in other retpecta wear .lhent like u«. ' 
, With equal frankness our guest^ Alexei 
' Mapimowliri^, spoke of their ini^, knd 
hbw’ It prolonged their lives, when tlie 
" OOttvertiaiton was indfrectly diverted to 
these subjects. He complained that the 
inuttber of heaven waa eohstaiicly dim!- 

I , I I I. n 1.1 .i t i . 1 , ..i i 

• Keckdninf a wcW three infCr they i^ceM 
thifty gjWl fnr • beaver »klo. T1»c ansOciui 
Ce^iqiiauv ivld th« vioe ftceVveU .fr«in the 
»sik St KimbdUalU ju etir prelaw, for iisteea 
nlbtw lip pue. They only vouwfhe besnt ikio . 
•t ahy mhleil, ,K^llet ou\y, retriVed 

dtersinore thta thfitc.^iiA for abwy?K*s>kla 
from <iw 

f MaielMSD ia nwidf^i iaphetif 


nishing, which might very readily be be- 
lieved. This account alone was nearly 
sufficient to inspire confidence in the 
tmth of his other statements, for these 
animals fail now, both hi the Aleutian 
Islands and on the coast of America, 
possessed by the Company’s fur hunters. 
The pursuit, and faces of men (what 
would not be driven away by a counte- 
nance with slit nostrils?) have fright- 
ened them away, and they are now ob- 
tained further south, in the channels be- 
tween the innumerable islands on the 
north west coast of America. In sum- 
mer, when the sea is tranquil, and the 
Kuriles cau leave the shore in their bai- 
dars without danger, they kill the beavers 
with arrows; but in winter they shoot 
them with arrows from the shore, or 
take them in nets, spread between stones 
where these animals resort. I'he dark 
brown, grey, and red foxes are hunted 
in three ways ; if they come within shot 
they ai‘e killed with rifle baiTelled guns ; 
they are taken as in Kamtshatka, in 
traps, by laying baits, which when touch- 
ed by the animals occasion the falling of 
a sharp iron, which kilts them; or by 
sea mews, confined in the places where 
the tra&fs of foxes appear, and laying 
snares around. The hunters remain in 
ambush, to prevent the foxes gnawing 
tlie snares. These animals spring on their 
prey os soon as they liear the fluttering of 
the mews, and are captured. There am 
no ice foxes' in the KurHe Islands; and 
the inhabitants did not know them by 
name ; when they saw the skin of these 
animals with us, they called them white 
foxes. They shoot sea lions and sea dogs, 
and take eagles by mews, but not in die 
same way that they take foxes ; they 
make a small hutwitb jm opening, under 
which they bind a mew from the inside » 
the e^le darts down on it, and yriiile 
g^ed in tearing it with his claws,, ok.^e- 
v^ribg. his prey oo tlie spot, is kUI^ 
Eagles frequent them only in. the winter *r 
in' s||tintb<lKf ibcSie' birds of prq^ fly ,10 
Kwstoka, hud are then very name, 
rous tbsfi?, as their food is fotuid in 
abund^ in the stieatpa thaf flow 
^tbli penfn^, The huidtpg t&K 
sen Otters^ sea ji^ sea ~do|s, fogtes, 
and Is for the (Hnpoms of tipdef 
JVn. 

«wit> bOtr NK llllbir W 
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geese^ several kinds of ducks, dec. : also 
fish, of which, however, tlie Kuriles who 
keloug to us have nu exuberance. On the 
iNioks of the thirteenth aud fourteenth 
inhabited islands, Hashua and Ushlsslr, 
only one kind or' tish is found, called Sir 
Bok, whici) is of a similar size to the gor- 
busha (a kinrl of salmon), and of a red- 
dish (olour ; they are caught between the 
stones by aiigliim. Tlte Kuriles seldom 
shoot ueesc and ducks, as it is accom- 
plished with difliculry, and requires too 
nwch powder and shot ;* but they catch 
with the hands sea parrots, storm birds, 
and another kind of bird called mauri- 
dorf in their language, in their nests, so 
that a man can take thirty, forty, or hfty 
of them in a day ; the skin, with the 
feathers, is drawn oflT, sewed together, 
and made Into dresses for botii sexes ; 
they obtain oil from the fat by burning, 
aud smoke tl e desh to preserve it for 
winter tood. The last, with wild garlic, 
saranna, diff^Tcnt wild roots, muscles, 
sea nuts, and some kiirds of marine 
plants, are their principal, mnl almost 
only food, to which rice, purchased of 
the Japanese, is sometimes added, 

The Kuriles under Russian jurisdiction 
generally shave rheir beards, but tfiose we 
found on Itiirpu had beards^— wliich was 
however merely an imitation of tbe hairy 
Kurile^ who wear Jong beards, therefore 
Alexei requested permission to have hit 
beard shaved while he was on board, 
which was granted,, aud we gave him 
tome articles of imperial clothing, which 
were left by deceased seamen. 

• 1 must here mention that neither tlie KaiUt- 
katthadaks npr Kuriles use masquete or small 
shot— if they would shoot even smallest bird, 
they fire out of a rtfli^ hari-cl with a ball, and Sue. 
ceed but seldom in hilling birds In tins manner.' . 

t L cannot dud any bird In BtilPm*# Natnial 
History, whose description is at all appiteabte to 
this, and therefore add a particular description of 
It. Hie Maurldor resembles a pigoon Id siaes the 
feathers on t|ie back andnpper part of the wlnga 
are blackish and xark green often Infenhlngtoi, 

, On the body, and under the wings itU light green* 
The wlng^are fohg, and consist of tw6 'parts 
mitted by a iolnt When eatehekid, they meatifie 
aero feet eight iiich/s, from one tip to the other | 
fnm the end of the bill m the end of tks tglb 
Aloeinches ^ tiw are dWidc^ into thjrev pff^ 
with totocel^ jiotKdsable da^ and Sie unitSd by 
ethhiaklikt tbeveiirasmaUtoe bahlpd which Is 
nnchbkaa naJ). The feat and dfiaa^ato blue-^ 
the bill if sittrp ahdMacis, qndarnetih 

towsnaa'^li furnlshMjjrRb Mra’*b**«s 

above*. * 


The inhabitants of Shamshn and Fara-^ 
miwhir travel with dog», like the 
shadalcs, but they do uot understand this 
on Rashaua aud Ushisser, although they 
keep several such dogs for fox hunting, 
as they use but little powder to their 
rides, and the balls ure not large. From 
one pound of powder they make above 
one hundred ciiarges ; but with shot they 
would require two pounds for tbe same 
number. 

1 hare not spoken of this kind of fox 
hunting before, as it is uncommon, bring 
only practised by some Kuriles on the 
island of Rashua ; but the inhahitants of 
Ushisscr wber^qm foxes are found* visit 
other islauds, but cannot take their dogs 
with tliem. Dogs skin Is used in both 
islands for winter dresses. 

Alexei told us that on Kunashir, tha 
20th of the chain of southern Kurile 
islands, yras a safe anchorage ; and a for- 
tified village where we could supply our- 
selves with wood, water, rice, and fresh 
vegetables. 1 therefore determined not 
to sail to IJrbitsIi, but strait to Kunashir. 
The principal motive fur this decision 
was the wish to examine that harboijir^ 
aud rhe channel whicii divides Kunashir 
from Matsmai accurately; for the last 
was hitherto unknown to European gea;> 
men, and instead of it continuous laji^ 
was placeil in many charts, aqd even oh. 
Qrouuhton^s chart this doubt was not 
solved. 1 was also urged by anoth«*r r^- 
soD to arrive at the village and safe an- 
chorage as soon as possible, as we found 
that rats in the hold had spoilt above four 
pudt of biscuik,^and about six tchetwhv 
rik§ of malt ; and as we could not ascer* 
tain tbe state of the provisions laying stiJl 
lfrwer,^we were obli^ to hasten to some 
place where we could provide ourselves 
with a fresh supply iu case of nc^grityw 

Contrary winds,i ftigs, and gloomy 
tber, prevented our rcadiing the stralb. 
between Matsmai aM Kunashir, hefisre 
the 4(h of July the, u^le time we saKi. 
ed near the islands Itunip, Kunashir, and 
i'shikotao, whicli we often saw, bat near- 
ly always ihiekfy veiled in clonds. To 
wards the eveiiii^ We neared a long fiak' 
cape,' ^hi^h forms the eastm aid(^ 
liarbour of kunashir. To avoid esdtiti^ 
uneasiness and alarm in Ihe Japanese by 

X A pud It thirty.»lx EngUAfSuimi, 

f A tdietworlk Is tbitHr-th« I^Mpoeadt. 





considered 

^Mchortng the c^tiuel be^.' Large 
fireb were bnmfng os the two fhrelaods 
pf the bny hIkIu probaliljr as signals* 
‘^rhe following niwning, July the 5th, we 
entered the harbour— cartuon were dU- 
chiwged at us twire from the fortress du- 
ring osr approach, hut tbe balls fell iuto 
"fhe water without reaching the ship. 
"■Ww tltcfffore concluded that the Japa- 
wfWm had uot been loformed of our friend- 
.'*]y intentions from the island Itnrup, and 
as the fort and the bay were siUl veiled in 
fog, we atidiored again. As the weather 
dccn^ed, we approached tlie fort from 
which there was no more firing, alihongh 
lljeboat that preceded uS to sound the 
depth of the harbour was near the reacii 
of their cannon. The works of the fort 
were hiuu; round with astidpcd cYofh, 
White and black, or dark blue, so that 
^ neither walls nor ptdlisailes could be dis- 
cewered. Shields Were eKhibitcd Jn some 
>|tai!e8 %rith round embrasures paiute<l on 
tlient, but so elmnsily that they could not 
henistakco for real batteries even at a 
dCstance. We could perceive only a few 
hluldings fn the interior of the fort, as 
they were placed On a declivity, andap- 
' yeared 9l|ore the wall. The commander's 
house whit' distinguished hom the other 
WldivgH by a multitude of flags aud 
Vanes. Some were Indeed lioisted on 
hottsCi of the city, but not in such 
ambers. Altaic could not assign 
reasoB for this, but said that the city 
‘ Was always decorated in this way on the 
arrnrtd of a foreign ship, or a person of 
khtSnrtfoo. I audiored,the sloop at a 
(fiktaace of about two wersts fiom tbe 
shore, and went towards the shore in a 
loal, 'wHh the master’s mate' Sredaoy,. 
|tw sailors; and the Kurile, the Ja|^ 
fiiinmalfowcd:us^toap|«^ Mil wUhla 
My fMoms of the shore, then ,sudflenTy 
hi|^ >fi»kig on us whh canitoft halls 
‘ fcveratplaees$ W trniied round' hnme- 
ifiiktely, and as eas9y' he 
ia)l|feg» to ifow WkholV ttwir 

foot dischaigp must hsive eodah^red 
ao^o balls whfstled close by 
0ve4mirfe;vt!liet%^ BeMom^^terwardii^ 
had abfotetf the canm btidly^^ Captadn 
IpmfonanrlBIfS^^ Ofocer 

‘^tlW JCamstteWvdsr aviia be trtiy badl,'«sfoi 


molding imder me,' sent the armed 
rowing boabi to assistahhe directly 
the first shot felt— Which we fortunately 
did'not need, as not a single slfot striieh 
the boat. Wheh 1 was om of cannon shot, 
the Japanese did not cease firingi and even 
continued when I had reached tlitf slgiop. 
Their dishonorable conduct rhagriiied me 
^tremely. Oidy mere barbarians I thought 
would be capable of doing what they had 
done, to permit a Small boat with i^eti 
men to approach iliern, and then sud- 
denly to fire from the batteries, so that 
a ball might have precipitated us all Hito 
the abyss. At finst ( thouglit n^y^elf au« 
thof ised to retaliate, and bad cofuinaiidcd 
tiuit a caunon should he pointed to the 
fort to cletetmine the best sitnaiion for 
the sloop by the discharge ; yet I refircted 
that the time for vcngcauce was not yet 
elapsed, and tlmt I might not commence 
hosiillties without the will of the adiuU 
niStraticHi, I changed my Intention lut- 
mediately and removed to a distance 
from the fort. The thought suddenly 
entered my head to make myself Intel* 
ligible to the Japanese, by signs. For 
this purpose, I had a small barrel divid* 
ed into two irans placed in the water 
before Ifne city on the follmving day, the 
€th of July» ,We placed a glass with 
fresh water, some pieces of wood, and 
a handful of rice, in one half to show 
that we wished to have these niiiigs. 
The other half contained some dollai's^ 
a piece of light red cloth, and some 
chrystal wuies and pearls, to shew ibut 
we would pay them for the things re,, 
qulrcd With money or tliese articles". A 
drawing very ably executed by the mid- 
shipman, Moor, was laid on it, in .which 
the hsrlmur drfth the fort and jthe sloop 
were ^preseiited* Thu caimon could he 
very' clearly m 'thc foiter^ yit they 

were not us^, bo^ thei'e was firing feom, 
the fort and'tbv^^lts passi^ over'^ tlfo 
^bop,' fh this \vb Wished to 

tlWm fov their triAcI:^, Scarce^ 
ly Wfoi' thef' sMU cask plac'd W we had 
reiiovva' tib aitlseaniie, whed t^e^panese 
ifidMid a|^ carried It into the> Tiiov 
l^owfog day w^' apprdbehed wHb^guW 

jsngagemc^lo 
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before. I dbnsidered the subject aud be- 
•lieved that 1 bad wcH founded reasons for 
demnudiqg au answer from the Japanese 
in some way or other. Our first meeting 
with them was quite accidental, their 
chief voluntarily engaged to give \\» a 
letter to tiie commander of the dty, who 
should supply us not only with water and 
wood, but also with provisions., De- 
pending on his assurance wc were arrived 
here after losing half a mouth, during 
which we might have sailed to Ochotsk, 
And as our provisions h.vl considertibly di- 
iniuished, we hoped to obtain some fram 
the ^Japanese on paying for them ; but 
they received us liostilcly and did not 
condescend to answer our frieudiy pro- 
posal. Ill this critical situation I rinjuir- 
ed in writing, all the officers to express 
their opinion on paper, bow we should 
art in such a ciise. All agiced that with- 
out ihe greatest necessity nothing hostile 
should be undertaken, until the consent 
of the sovereixn authoriicd. us. In c^m- 
•sequence of this opinion of the officers, 
'Which mine agreed tvith. wc removed to 
a distance from the fort. I now dis- 
patched armed boats, under the command 
of Capt. Lieut. Hikord, to a fishing vil- 
lage on the shore of the harbour, with 
the Goiniiiissioii to take the requisite 
quantity of wood, water, andiricc, from 
•thence, and to leave the value bchiud In 
Spanish doUais or wares, l.remaitied on 
board the sloop, whiclt I .kept under sail 
.near the coast, fully determined to use 
force for obtaining these articles, if the 
Japanese opposed the latidiug of the men 
J bad sent. But there were neither sol- 
diers nor a single inhabitant in the vil- 
lage. Mr. Bikord found clayey rain-water 
there, and took some .wood, rice, and 
dried fish, i^or which he left some Ka- 
ropeati^artlci^ in payment, which fiur 
exceeded the things they had taken in 
▼aloe, according to the account of our 
JCiurile Alexie. In the afternoon I went 
^n shore from curiosi^ to see the argange- 
meats of the Japanese, and wa^s gratified 
by reniirking that the things which were 
left behind had been takw^ away. Ja- 
panese must have been there since .A|r. 
Bfironil's depa^Sire, and Jt must now be 
lobowtt 'lft the fori tha^‘ we Ipuinot come 
for tha sahe of 

ihe tW wei^ vij- 

ibgos, fofibiaM Mth every oe^- 


for catching, salting, atid drying, fish, 
and bfdliiig blubber. *!rbc Japanese nem 
are of an extraordinary size, and all the 
fishing tackle, such as boats, prcsse.s, 
tubs and casks for the oil, were in admira- 
ble order. 

On the 8th of July we saw a small cask 
exposed before the city, I immediately 
had the anchor weighed to take it. Wc 
found a little box iu it which was enclos- 
ed in several pieces of waxed cloth, and 
containing two iiai)ers, one of wliich was 
A Japanese letter that we could not read, 
it was therefore quite uuiutercsthig— and 
two drawings. Tlie harbour, the foit, 
our sloop, tl|e s i all cask, a rowing boat 
and the rising sun, were lepimmtedon 
each of them, with only this diffemtoe, 
that there was firing from the fort in the 
first drawing, but in the other the motttlia 
of the cannon were turned backwards. 
We cxaininetl these hieroglyphics a tong 
time, each explaining them in his own 
manner, which can excite no surprise, as 
this often happens anioug the literati ; 
but all agreed in otie thing, that the Ja- 
panese would have no intercourse with 
us. 1 interpreted the drawings in 'the 
following manner : that they had not 
fired on our bout while placiD||||^ smalt 
cask before the city, but thaui we r<^- 
peated it they would shoot at 4Ue boat; * 
we theR'fore sailed to a small stream.on 
the western shore of the harbour, whero 
we aiiclioretl ; I then dispatched armed 
boats to obtain fresh water there. The 
people worked on si .ore nearly all day 
without the Japanese opposing them $ 
they merely sent some Kuriles from the 
iort, who observed tlie conduct of the 
party at a distance of about half a werst. 
The following morning, the 9th of July, 
our boats went ashore again for wat^^ 
imd a ifurile, sent from the fort» again 
a|q)roached ,tliQm» hot vex^ slowly § he 
held a wooden cross in one hand, and 
.continually .crossed himself. HehadHved 
some years among pur Kurifos in the 
Island of Rashaufo where he was known 
by the name of. Kiisma; he probably 
Jeai'ot crossing himself, and discovered 
that the .BuNiaiia honor the cross there, 
and therefore/protected himself by Hp io4 
dared to cone to parley with tis^ l|c^^ 
Budakow went towards him 
^ and gave bltn some prasebj^, 
ismidliig which frefobiiirit |f he 
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tlid ague. I arritfudl immeiflilitiliy tW^inits tl^ anvaV} he 


but<;<ni3daot make myeelf. intenigihla, aa 
Ali^xoji. was not come ashore with . us. 
The Kurile .would not wait for him, and 
was afraid to go ou board with us, and I 
dhl not consider it advisable to detain 
him by force. He spoke scarcely ten 
ivOrds in Bu.ssian, yet 1 ultimately under- 
fitdod by his signs that the commander of 
the city would come in a boat with a 
lumber of people equal to mine to con* 
verse witli me. I gladly expressed my 
consent, and dismissed the Kurile after 
presenting him with a string of pearls, 
by which he became bolder and a8ke«i me 
for some tobacco ; I had none then, but 
promis<‘d fo bring some with me. Jn toe 
interval, the Ja{jane6c had exposed ano* 
ther small cask before the fort, but so 
near the ' batteries that I cuiksidcred it 
temerarioiis to fetch it away. As no per- 
son came towards us from the fori, but 
made signs witii white fans that I might 
come ashore, I concluded that i bad not 
ilj^ftly understood the Kurile ; but, as I 
was going to order our people to row 
back again, a boat left tlie shore which 
brought an officer and a Kurile inter- 
preter to us ; they had many iM<irc people 
oiJi, board their boat than we had, but 
as wcwm all welt armed 1 had no reason 
to fear th^. The conversation liegaii on 
thidrsiJe, .with an excuse for tiring on me 
(19 1 w,M going ashore ; they assigned as 
a regsoii for tliis the suspicion couseijueut 
on^' this outrages ciimmitted a fe>Y years 
tieforo by two Kussiau ships, whose 
crews bad landed under the same pre- 
tence^ but now that they saw ho v dif- 
ferent, f*ur conduct was from their be- 
haviour, all their suspicion was dissipated, 
and they were ready to seive us with 
every thing at their disposal. I desired 
Alexei, our translator, to explain to them 
that thej!^ meijrhaot resscis^' and 

had attacked them rapaciously and with- 
out ordera from the goverrinjent for 
which, both the commanders, wbo were 
now dead, were punished. I endea^ured 
to eduvioep tiiem of the truth of tbHi as- 
Bttnuiice/ ip Ojc same manner as with the 
JapOp^je ^ island Uttrupi tltey re- 
plled^ beliercd all, and wei'e 

to If^ good ipteiitibW of 

the lUissians ipy 10 . 

tpihry if he" Was fAtiadeil: with ih« 
left bebtod Ih Ihejl^lid'gg 


plied, that they considered what we had 
taken a trifle, and believed that we had 
paid more for them than their value ; he 
msain assured me that the commander 
wonid furnish us with all that ho bad, 
and inquired what we still wanted ; 1 
requested a few sacks of rice, fresh flsh^ 
and some vegetables, aud promised him 
as many dollars in payment as he should 
appoint. He iuvit^ me to laud, that 1 
might speak to the commander, which 1 
dedincil at this time, promising to cotfie 
the following day, as the sloop would 
then be nearer the fort* Agreeably with 
n)y promise I brought some tobacco to 
the Parieyer Kusma ; but the Kurile dared 
not receive it without permission from 
the Japanese, which was not granted, 
f wished to converse witii the Japanese 
on several subjects, but Alexei had re- 
cognised some of his friends in their 
boat, and talked with them incessantly. 
Instead of translating my questions to the 
Japanese he was prating to his country- 
men. 

As we were separated from each othde 
Alexei afterwards informed us what the 
Japanese luid communicated to him. Ac- 
cording to their account the Japanese 
were intimidated and disordered by the 
appearance of our sloop ; they believed 
that we should attack "^hem immediat^y, 
and had therefore removed alt their goods 
to the forests in the greatest haste, (we 
saw them driving loaded horses into the 
mountains ourselves}. The Kurile said, 
that they fired on the sloop merely from 
fe(u;, , and when our boat went to the fish- 
ing viliage they were convinced that we 
should plunder and burn it dta'ctly ; but 
as we left the shore tticy visited their 
houses and found every thing in the samfs 
order as before ; and^^as wejiad tweitleft 
behind several' hlglily Eotopcan 
articles for the ri^, fish and wood, the 
joy ot the Japanese was bottndles9,/:aud 
tbeyvWcreconytletciy tranquiUixed. . llw- 
lieyed the Kurile’s account of the Japanese 
firiuier bb ns merely through foqr more 
readily,, as^thejjr perhaps believqd .wo*. ]^ad 
many meh con^aled in tjhi^ 

boat 5 . 

»ma)1 fcir,; 
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to«?aU oa tUc coast* sad wa^isrere tii tticir 
jpipwep. Alexei had pretiouafy inforitiied 
me tlvit the Japavese li^ared the Htiasbns 
indescribably, and often expressed Iheir 
astonish men t that the Russians could dre 
to quickly and point so wdl, as they dls^ 
cohered at the attack by thcX!!loTnpany*s 
ship. We dUed oiir last cask wicli water 
on the morning of tiie 10th of July, and 
therefore could not near tliefbrt — and the 
wind prevented us directly after. In the 
inici'val the Japanese W sent out a boat, 
from which they made us understand by 
signs Uiat they wished to speak with 
ua. 1 left the ship immediately, and 
remarked as I approached that the boat 
had left a small cask in the water, and 
was rowing back. We found all the things 
in it wo had left as payment in the vil* 
lage, and even those that were placed in 
the drst cask exposed by us. 1 added 
eighteen dollars, and some £ast>Indiau 
silk stuffs* and was going to return on 
board, but tlie Japanese tiegau to beckon 
with white fans, and made it understood 
by signs, that we might come ashore to 
them. Although 1 wauted nothing more 
from the Japanese, as wood, water, and 
provisions were abundant, so that I 
could continue uiy investigation above two 
months without experiencing want, and 
then sail to Ociiotsk, yet other reasons 
induced me ta speak to the Japanese^ As 
an Imperial officer, I ooiisiderod it abso* 
lately my duty to c^mvioce. them as mudi 
as possible, (bat our government had no 


diare Stt the host! lities committed by the 
GboiphnyVeliipson their e'bast ; that erc|i 
the Directors ot that Com[Kiuy,‘~iUiim.* 
poriant persons as they were in the cm- 
l>lre;— had not consented to' their cHmes, 
which could only be charged tothetvlU 
of the commanders of tlieso ships ; and, 
that it tv'as afwUys the wldl of his Impe- 
rial Majesty to conclude treaties of amity 
and commerce with the Japane^ empli'c. 
This opportunity furnished the incahs of 
effacing the reinembraiiee of what had 
previously happened. ShouUr circum • 
stances excite the Russians lu communi- 
cate with the Japanese in a different man- 
ner, my conference with them could Ui^t 
pixiduce any injury, f thought that Jny; 
country and prescribed duty, required nie 
to despise danger, and so commanded the 
sailors, of whotu only four accompaut^iX 
me, to cover their arms with sail clutli, 
that they might not be notlted-^yet sO 
as to be at hand in case of necessity^ 
and laiiHcil at a distance of from sixty to 
eighty fathoms from the gate of the fort. 
I, tlic Kurile, Alexei, and a sailor, dis- 
embarked. 1 commanded the remainder' 
to keep the boat in the water, not t6 
permit the Japanese to enter |iL ant^' 
without withdrawing theSr eyes hije, 
to wait for my orders. An Ojagoda, 
officer whose rank itCaHy corrcfspbddi 
with our CMtaiii of a circle, came'to^n)|i' 
us on the shore with twp offloers and two 
common men, and above ten Kavlles; ' 

(To he continued,) ' 
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in anain'iilMii^ mott'ini^ ' 
,i(le 

of "Ob 

w»bi*n^ nigi[td4Slp,^j[^afe<r Mft 


bo^W^jseps* butidl covered with.«nQ^<^' 
Tbje, deceit, Itle^.iq some parts thickly^ 
v|^od;yyi||i .cedars and cypresssss^^ib 
otiiecs, .^lidy sprinkled^ .and in,^«Qtll'enr 

divj^ied bji; ,bai» pa^es, .of lofclr or 

jrtoinw ' 

tsM$ Is'^aahM by the Dduffi' which runs 
with great rapidity and noW about four 
4 C 2 
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.lielow our eiu^ampiaent^ ,iu 
a /iiflt 'large jpnougb to I'cpeive 

tbe^ter wlii«b it Ojpw rolls along tlie 
c^oel,. Ona sl0pe of tlie bill imniadi- 
Biety bate: ns biw baeu broken from ton 
fa bottom by a sKp whidi has only fately 
ha^P^^* In its course it has overwhelm 
iObd^srge trecst of which some luivc 
been burrled into tho riror, others lay 
aofbmits bed half buried in roblnsb» and 
IbdierSi thrown down, bang by their roots 
with thHr heads towards the base of .the 
mountaitu Tlie devastation 'OommiUed 
by large slips is sometimes very great, 
and they frequently happen : for 1 have 
tbis instant heard ,a tremendous cr^h at 
% distance produt^ed by a fall of rock, and 
was awakened by another at a moment 
that 1 bad lost all sense of fatigue under 
the shade of a large, mass of stone. 

IVlien the strueturc of tlie exposed 
faces of. mduutiiins has not been entirely 
broken, 1 have remarked, tb^ the gene* 
ral direction of the component layers has 
been to the E. of N. with an inc^nation 
towanls the horizon about the angle of 
45 . 


hedps.of .tragmentsof j^oplti ^.n|teries|db 
over beds pebbles ; ,,tb|Epi aseended 
^unlaio,. partly by, a path wora in ^le; 
tbs earth fioquenfe treading, and partly 
fpesqed, by the surface of rocks and, by ^ 
stairs. Where the road on tlie face of the 
rock shelved much to the river, a ,&w 
loose stones were., laid upon, it ^lose to- 
ils edge; and sometimes earth was* 
tluowu amongst tltem, or a few pine 
branches were placed along it and lo^ett 
with stones: thi|^aerved as a kind of 
defence or parapet but, a# they, were nc- 
vei’ hijdiertbao Id indies from the le>’el o,C 
the shelf, they would only slop a slip oi 
the foot. Where niches were broken out 
of the rock in the line of the path, anj 
formed gaps over the precipice, if only of 
small extent, a piece of wood, was lai^ 
across the widest part, and slabs of such 
stone as was at band laid from it to the 
rock, either supported by a ledge, or if 
the face of the rockchaiiecd to be smooth 
ou another spar of wood. Where the 
gap was very wide, the trunk of a large 
tree was put across ; the upi^r side being; 
cut. a little flat, or else having uotclu's* 


- We pitched in an open space between 
two rouges of high rocks. At the foot 
were foihc* large cedars. 1 measured one 
qtnlx feet from the- ground, twenty*two 
feet In circumference. 

‘ This evening the report ran; that a 
carrier had Men off theflVst Sankho in 
thi^ day's wareh, Into the riVer, with lilt 
load^ and Wai drowned, 

2d.~March at six with the same 
bbdlfcs. In one place the river is co> 
Vered nias^b' of rock, under which the 
Client rushes with' j^eac violence. . At 
(h^ hundred and fifty j^s we cross to 
Yne^left bank of the rivci* over a Sanklib, 
Sbsjithil of tiirec parts, ifi cousequepee 
Sf mo^s Of stcftie Tiaritig Men into 
thh stream and fbrm^ three channels, ft 
wm' In good order and thirty pa^s ' in 
i^gth,* Ai four tTionspAd six hufidred 
^d mghty paces cross a b'rodd large brook 
in )|hich there mre Iqrge beds of f^ozlm 
su^w^^with a stream of' Water running 
be^a!|i ibem ; Sod Immediat^l oh 
rl^l. .Mok of Wto Is the rilta^e' of 
j -V' 

of tbis country, At flm y/t passed <m 


hewn in it as stepping places ; au open 
space being left between it aud the wall. 
Commonly these trees or Saiikhos over 
chasms, as well as those Saiikhos acrosp 
rivers^ arc tolerably well guarded ogaiitsr 
turning, eithm’ by being weighed with 
large stones at each cud or by having rude 
stone wedgei driven tliiougU two hoies at 
each egiremity of the trunk Or plank, 
'i^iere the chasm is too long for a tree, a 
heap of flattisli stones is placed in the 
nearest part which affords room for the 
base of a flight of steps, constiwctcd 
sometimes of stones wholly, sometimes 
of slooes supported in front hy togs of 
w^l : hat'iio railing is to 1^ met with any 
wferjt ajd, fritm thtjgi^ei^ looseness 
oiT the mode of buihlin'g, ^ihese roa^aro 
suhiset soon to gef but prprtef,'but^ jf 
^ejitopes ltolmge^djthena^^^ flat, tins 
Wntf of stair' lasts iwiger than . might be 
as the i^ngerk walk w^h 
5^^ thp hilts^^pmosc nu^ 





stdflfeft, ^ whfqti' soiiie vHd tif the to ]Mree«irt beitifT 

over the sttrhiee of l&t etrfh, hat irJoM by gO*st8 df wUd MiiiSt ihehcre^ 


otlim» havittg j^t h lUtIo ^okBootuar by fre^eot ttohmt. The 
roltthg om perpendi^terbreoha, dashed ^iiMliy bhydnd the rdwvr 

domi with flineh fotc^ as troald have been in cbosecpieviee if Hs beiog fUrolsbM' wh# 


Acal toany aoimal which they mi^ht hdvb awooden terOtiddh^whidhcomaiooly rdtii' 


chanced to strike in their fhli.’ aldnif both sides', and Id made of Ar {Adak 


As Mr. Hearsay was tbllowitig tlie 
coolies^ three bears, vifhich werescatupar- 
ing np a steep galley, that had« been a 
water course, bttt was now half Ailed by 
sand, earth and stonesf displaced stodcs 
stbout three hundred feet above the road. 
These in their descent loosened others, 
-and dashed aci-oss the rottd while the coo- 
lies were passing,' but fortunately struck 
no one, eaceptone of my bearers upon the 
leg, and he was more alarmed than hurt. 


id strong* panu^s, ornamented with flow* 
ers add Agnres of ffltida dCitieSi dmongsl 
which Oandsa is iriostf^tteottyrepresoitt- ' 
ed. Tliere isno lock, bolt, or laceh to the 
doors, bttt in one door-post a sqaare hole 
is cut, throntdi which d rope is past, 1duil 
ties a dog to It wlto guards the entry vtittt 
AdeHty. His collar is of * wood like a yOto 
collar, and a stick Is tied to it, anA 
wise to the rope which holds him 10*^111^ 
door. ■' ‘ ■ 


The view of the village of Maldfi 
from the top of the hill, where it comes 
III sight at a distance of about a mile, is 
pleasing, arul would give a good effect oti 
canvas. It is placed in the eastern augle 
of a triangular" plain about a mile on 
each faa% and hounded on two sides by 
streams, and on the other Iiy strep hills, 
covered up to their summits with a bed 
of snow, tidn on the projecting parts and 
deep in the ravines. The southern stream 
is half choaked by banks of frozen snow, 
through which a moun tain current, form* 
ed by spring water and ineU'ed snow, 
forces its way, undermining the masses 
* of cQUgeaiedsuow, which nOw imiiedelts 
progress^ but which in two months will 
be dissolved and carried into the Daud 


Malaii Is inhabited by a class of petttdd 
who call themseh'es but upp^ 

to pay little attention to cast.- The pcniAet 
class of the inhabitants of the frentierejEtti 
raw meat with a little pept)er and sOlt q« 
seasoning t wliich we had an opporfimity 
of seeing ; for the leg of a goat bellig 
thrown away in consequence of belug 
tainted, the coolies instantly seized it» 
and made uppareotly aaavoury meal Acttm 
it; Both men and women are rather of 
low stature, but not ill made, and bavii 
something of the Tartar eouatemliMm 
mixed with that of the HtudUf i 

'fbey dress in coarse woollen cloth mode 
from the fleece of their own sheep, amt of ' 
those of Buidn, The wemeu .J^one weave, 
sittiug on the ground, and are very indus- 


that Vnus with impetuosity from the north tripus and expert. In flve days, with a 
to the west * very simple apparatus, a woman wlU 

llie extremely ne«t state of the lajia wearea^eceof d<Hh a(wi>te[sh«aeii.ta* 
recently 80 WB priadpally with CWnfi,* chea broad and fltkeen cnbft, long; Tto 
atid separated into deids by recently pitel »» called a PiinkAa. Some of them iitfi 
iton^ feueea and living he%es, would do iljMt.>utotber8 aretwUied and ybtyauo^ 
e^it to ivj counhy ; but the ^topotiton iW a« w*™ without bclog bieia^ Ht. 
of Cttlt^vatej to wwultlwted tarid In ihh dyed. The pn^rtkn of «^o 
«ion^ at present, is t^ost us a drop of much greater tbaa the maics., Tbis sm 

isater tOa largo riW- ! beacconDtediinrbj>pwtoftbema]opopi^ 

Tbe'viHageof MafdriemtUn of dbdUt Woii being tt^eid' by the A’^tekt Ute 
twdnty houses built of..mugh st«^, their my, and ^y aaotiter, part 
cmeoted with clay andmtsed with ttubh gaged id goingJVom thaupj^ tothelt^er 
dft^. d^ of, due story, hat ai^ hilly distrk^ ,to sell sg(t aad bring tmek 
of twQ^ dhd some df thM stOdA. (fdsli^ Ttstdronof^ aodjioeMt 
TU^.ldWdr'tiui^’'&''|e^Msilfw isgjf^ejqj^'i^-riiitWMilioei aiid'li^ 

iLaa'jftt per^tia are wiA few etceptlobs ii^i||itt.^ 

iogiy filthy. The Inside of the Is 
wOM «t#tUdr tltd Vrbss hAi»> 
|illi&iii^S^ihSt‘#WSdir‘ii#l|f^ flUL 




Jj^urneyio iJike ^X^nasarCvard* , 

aiul cooking utettifls^ one might be led ^ live upon the conrmt and inost cohumon 
drst fdght to believe, that the iiihahitaute kiudii of grain $ and,, when they esn ,get 
laboured under the pressure of the eevereat it, eat flesh lavr as ban been before ob- 
pDveity i but this is not *hfl case, as is sei vcd. Wheat h» not raised ia tliis dis- 
•bewn by the oniametits of the women: trief, but fptcfwt to a goodt height, near 
and St is probable, that they avoid making Jes/ti MatA, The following grains are 
a display of wealth, lest it should be raised here : ^ > 

taken fmm them by the GorkhMsi to 1st. Chufl or Marcha; resembling, Ihe 
which may be added the circumstance of Amaranthus Gaugcticus, or L(tL S4g of 
their inlmhitiog this country only from the I/in^us; used here both fresh, and; te 
about ibe 24th of May till the 23d of its seed when reduced to flour, 
iteptember, when they migrate to the 2d. Manrufl or Manrwe: Cynosurus 
villages of Tap6ban Barogaotit and Coracauus. 

Othei* places to the N. E. of Josthi-Maih. 3d. Phaphei.' This looks a little like 
These people, from living half a year in Ffnich wheat* 

one country and the remainder in another, 4th. Coarse red rice* ^ 

are called OihSds^ and also Murvhdi ; 5ih. Ana Jau. I have not seeo.^^ 

whicli hitter appellation gives a whimsical growing, but the grain unsheUed 
mfluity Hi sltuntiou and name to the for- like barley ; shelled, like a poor of 
mcr inhahitantsof the borders of England wheat. 


and Sctiiland. TTiey carry on a couside- 6th. Barley, 

ble trade between the iuhahitaiiCs of the 7th. Chflnior Ch^na: Panicum MlUa- 


Vudis and those of the lower parts of the ceum. 


hills. From the former they procure bo- 
rax hnd salt, which they either carry to 
the frontier of the Com|)auy*s iiossessions 
or sell to the inhabitants of the hills, and 
take hack to littldn grain in exchange. 
This commerce produces a profit to the 
Mare/id* of at least a hundred per cent on 
the grain,atid about one hundred and fifty 


8th. Kangne: Panlcnia Italieum. 
dth* Jangovfi. 

Slaves, aic much employed and are 
bought from the GorkMahf, In the 
evening my fakir harefirah, with a real 
fakir, arrived with intelligence, that^pe 
of the women carriers, who bad followed 
the circuitous track I had taken on the 


or two hundred oil the salt: hut can only 31st, being much fatigued, went to the 
be carried on during the six months of the river to drink, and placed herself on a 
year wiiGu they reside on the liuUn fron- large stone, which' slipping, caujBCd her to ^ 
ticri. ppd a 3 they load goats and sliecp fall into the water. Tlie rapidity of |be 
with their merdiandiae, these feed them- curicnt was such as to hurry her out of 
selves wherever they slop } and, as great her depth and slic was drowned. ITils, 
fioekf pre driven by two or three people, matter affected me considerably. On in- . 
the transport is attended with little real qu)ry 1 found she was witliout a family^ 
cost to the AforcArfs. But the commerce June 3d.— Leave Matdri at ninp A. 
of the present day is said to be a mere At six thousand ope hundred and sixtytir 
trifle in comparison with the trafllc of five paces, reach our encampm^t Tt|p. 
tbrincr times. *fho goats used for this quantity of common an,d lesnoV tbyi|p, 
business" me of the breed of this country^,^ near water-courses Wm very groai, > bjH 
migrate re^larly twice a year, are short none of it had been cropped by ghWsl 
legged, of a. strong compact farm, and also saw basil, savofy. ,odut, aii4i,, other 
travel about five cds a day over the most potherbs, with leduma tif several ; 
ragged aud diflictUt roads that can be inm- and 1 likewise met with some goosebeyry 

. bosh^J/ 

Hw priiicipta article, of tbe food of tbe braak^tiiyi ins 

mmt WiMitby cottsist iu tbe. noniiiig. of W,. wbijib mu tt ■ 

bobedjtfeeuMl StaUflftb. and M,i^bt 
of cakea niada of .wheat floor beaini 
with water and aeaaoned With, aalt ahd 
clairifiad h*ti«r,i aai^wkQCci^andJiMi 
^U(.of««e,aad«mts. Btttwheaitl^ 

uKinc^om taftefl'l^ ilii* In An bitter part «ir ^ I 



biMdi^nttfof bnraihiujsquidfeeiied be- 
y4fi)f{tirivaturar«tandsird fn pi^pi^rttou to 
of 'ntid was obJiged 

frequit^tly to'sMp lu order chat the acCtou 

the'' heart riilicitt become violent. 
Mjr conipairiou has been aware of occa- 
tfonal opiwesaiofi in breiiihiug for the lai^t 
three days; but 1 did not experieijce any 
tUl thin day. ' The very wretched appear- 
and OF the fourteen or sixteen houses, 
Orbich eonipose the town, give no favour- 
able ex!pectation of the supplies we should 
her^ meet with. 

/iTArSih. - The situation of M/i is in 
itacif pretty enough, being at the foot of 
a small sweep of hills which defend it 
from the N. and VV. A gorge between 
the western hills and those to the south, 
give' eii trance to the A'i7/ river; and the 
valley \i shut up, about a mile to the E. 
by an ascent covered with birch trees and 
leading to many gorges aiidUidges of a 
high moiiiitaiu topped with snow. Down 
the side of the mountain, immediately in 
face of the town and extending from top 
to bottom, winds the track of a recent 
avalanche, looking like a new made turn- 
pike road, la front of the town, .and be- 
tween it and the river, are a few flats, 
which descend by steps, and have lately 
been ploughed. The town, fdlTowing the 
line of the base of the rocks, was origi- 


J^fke tPi-. 

from our country for haif 

for 0411, own defeiure ceriaSnt^ anns 
we were willing to lejivc jd hU hceptoip 
during our stay ip the Vudfu Ott atgiitg 
to the Sf'fKlm the necessity of our sp^f 
efeparture, he observed that the sudw wa* 
not yet sufliciently melted ; that thoponi^f 
municattou was never attempUHl befom 
the Sanerdnf or coteribg of the sun into 
the next sign ; and tlmt this would hap- 
pen in fiftt‘en daysj when they ^vouJd aOf 
company as, in tasQ the answer of 
De%a should' be favourable to our inten- 
tions. Tlie argument of the road notbCK 
ing open was falsi fled by the appearau^ 
of the Uniusij but it was thought b«aC to 
wiiit au answer from the Oika* , . 

From the.^>th to the Pih«"thc thermo- 
meter .atsun-rise has been geuerallyat forty:, 
six degree s, but iu the mbhUeof the/dav. 
about seveuty-two degrees. The nights have 
commonly becu clear and aerene, but there 
have been a few alight showers of rain ia. 
two of them. About nine it becomes 
pleasantly warm ; at noon it is sultry |; 
almut three the heat generally and snddchr 
ly subsMcN, and the tops of the bighesr 
inotiutains are enveloped in clouds, whi^h < 
deposit tiicirconicutson them id the fbrm^ 
of snow and iu very gentle showers ^ 
rain in the valley of AV/f, The cliaoges iiif 
the temperature of the atmosphere arq, 


nally built In a cresccht* but many of the 
houses liavc been deserted mid unroofed, 
and now' sme only as night stables for 
eatlie. 

We Mill a message to the Srhdna • im- 
poitlhg that we should Ik'. glad to see him* 
^fhe meeting tOok phice at our tent; and 
the who.te name was Arjuo, be- 

gan by statfiig that this wait a roM wl^icli 
pilgrims to A/dasaryncor seldom' came ; 
thdt we were afiped ; that we bait many 
pedpfir^ that bej^t said we weremthef 
€Mfkhal^%t come with designs 

luimical'to Un^iBs and thaf measutea 
hadi' heed taken accordingly. We ^dea- 
▼oured iOTemOve thesd titifavOarable iro- 
idlbr miidi coUverSatlon 
the old man aeemeil aatisAed. We wro^ 
a Ui the tii- 

/brmSt^ him tha^^^ mif bthnan^ 

Jikife of 


very sudden and severe.* In the morning 

• 6n a fubarriuent day Wr. Mnorcrofi obicrvfii'- 
•* Jttrte Iftth.— The teinperalure of the sir 
mud) ta the courie of the ilny and night. 
tu4i*nie» the thermometer it from forty to Afty 
degreet ) in tb*: middle of the day, from acvemy to 
eighty degrees. At eight in the morning the mmi 
ofertnp» the hllhi which Mfround the littfe vaney 
of JVIi^ and blasea With a Acreeiiea« of wfilcli 
were the moreeefiiible from ilie cnid of the aiorfr\ 
Ing. About three ihe heal fa|U off moet rayhUy.^.f 
hoefe never before mpf rlenced »0 uidden a ttew* 
•ttim from Iwart to coM. odd contwriwUe.' M ' 
night I sm only comfortably warm with elyanittSlI 
the bed clothes 1 can muster. At Mn-r ise a thkiE ^ . 
coarse wnolibn Sfimhwidei Chttpml or wrapping ' 
gown, over iliirt, colion wahKCmit and donlAW. 
cottop coal, is wnly Juat fvfdeuS to l(«tp;.oulitb«^ 
cold- At nine ilto outer coat must he thrown cd> 
at ten It I* desirable to get quit of the other dmf 
at noon the rest of the prinentsMte, toaagr sfie 
leapti, mcttininodlona from lii« I'ht ftnm 

of tlib pr^ress beqofBfancceewy from half pai| 
thtM tfit night.’ tbd tWSq(oefA'cliangeB of the tcny* 
pelWIlRPbplAuti^ Avers both ftittdngiit 

thfrlglNibitaiMtaiiA#^^ thougamiibsr. 

«v*y are neiti^r dnfgS* 
rom'^r Wmiw coDiin Ordinintynom 
three q*«h)ck, FbeibVaM 



S&t Account of a 

the summits of tlio highest mountains are 
wholly concealed by Che snow : about noon 
the ridges between the ravines are clear- 
ed^but it remains in the clefts and gorges : 
and from three to the following morning 
the mountain has a new covering. This 
aoccessive deposition and melting go on 
daring tfie warm months. Hut, in the 
cold weatlier, when the mountaineers are 
obliged to quit their liabitatious, and leave 


briaKly towards the north, and change their forms 
with nueb Tivachy. Thdir speed is coniinonly 
clucked as tliey approach the most lofty moun- 
tains, to which they decline, and if they do not 
come so much within their influence as to burst 
upon them, they regain by degrees their former 
Course. But about three the clouds become mon* 
murky, and staiioaary, envelope the summits of 
the mountains, and roll dowu their aides, dis. 
charging ilieir contents in ttie form of snow upon 
the higltcat, and In light showers of rain upon the 
lower ones. The lower current Is furmed by the 
iuterruptiun given to the under struia of the higher 
current by the irregular form of the land beneath, 
anil Is almost continually varying In direction. 
IKirlng atill nights the dew falla very heavily ; 
biU when there is a little motion in the atinosl 
phere, tlte humidity is suspended above the valley 
and attracted by the bills. The stars are very 
brittlant. and tlte north star is beaunrully rcsplcn- 
dent. A bed of clear light coloured air lo the 
tlarkest night overhangs the summits of the peaks 
wlticli are covered with mow* Once only light- 


Boa CoMflfriefor. 

them to be taken possesaioh of by atxck 
wild animals as prefer them to taking an 
asylum in caverns and gens, the whole 
surface of the valleys, as well as mfifliii* 
tains, is richly cm’cred with snow, Which 
in some parts melts under the Influence of 
heat and of rain, but in others remains 
continually. Thi.k mass of melted snow 
on the vast ranges of mountains forms fbe 
great rivers which proceed from them. 

ning has been observed t but there has been no 
thunder during our stay. Does the great height 
of the mountains carry off ihc electricity of the 
aluiosplierc before it can be accumulated in quan- 
tity sufficient to displace a body of air with the 
violence necessary to produce an explosion i 1 ra- 
gret that we tiave no means of measuring our 
actual height above live level of the sea. All of 
us felt much inconvenience through it being ne- 
cessary to breathe very (VequL'ntly, even when 
going as slowly as possible upon an easy ascent. 
We anticipate great fatigue from this cause on 
scaling the stupendous heights over which the mad 
lies. The ratlves recommend a amall quantity of 
coarse sugar to be eaten whilst we arc muuniing, 
and speakliiglily of the power of the kind of spar 
found near the mow reduced to powder and mixed 
with water, in dlfnluishiiig the distressingly 
quickened action of breuthliig. This spar they 
believe to be snow gradii.illy melted and again 
condmsed and crystaliaed by continual cold, and 
tail it JHmgttl, fiom //iw, snowt and gal, fbfSQs 
gaUna, bo ineli,»*— (Tb be aontinuedO 


To the Editor (f the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— I n Surgeon John Mac- 
leod’s amusing narrative of the 
voyage to the Yellow Sea, I was 
much struck with the account of 
the Boa Constrictor, which died 
on board the Caesar on the passage 
luuneward ; and although it is im- 
possible to peruse it with feelings 
tmmixed with hbrror, the narra- 
tion interested me so deeply that 
I think it wot unworthy of a place 
la your Journal* Any one posses* 
wd of human feelings will regret 
that the piteous scene of the re- 
pwt ol' the monster on the wretch* 
M live goat was repeated after 
thefim exhibition: Iheonimalsure- 
ly ought have been killed before- 
hand the second time. I haiye 
^tracted also, the account of the 
Ourang Outang, which you wHl 
uuiert if you hate 


Notwithstatifling the crowded state of 
the Cssar, two passengers of rather a siu* 
fifular nature were put ou board at Hatavla, 
for H passage to England : the one, asnalia 
of that species called BoaCon.'itrictor; the 
other, an Ourang Out ang.— The former 
was somewhat small of lits kind, being 
only about sixteen feet long,, aud of abopt 
eighteeh inches lu circumference; but hie 
stomach was rather disproportionate tokU 
size, as will presently appear.— Ho was a 
native of Borneo, and was the propeily of 
a gentltanau (now in Euglanii^ who had 
two of die same sort b but,' in theirpae- 
aage up to Batmda, one of them broka 
loose from hia^^Onflnement, and very soon 
desrpia the deekst as every body very cU 
vQiy mad^way for him. Nbt being used 
tO>a sklp,^' however, V or taking, pevtApu^ 
tiMrienforagreeii field,, he^niwiedovwtv. 
aivd wasdrowQcic 116 is said ngg 
Inawl^aii, tat to hm 

Rfim Mt lit^ Mteiikl tten. wUb ^ 



. ttuWt qf i%e Boa Cm^nd&r, \5Kf 


« ootwideraWc ponloa of his body, out of 
|]bo sea* couipauion^ lately our ship • 
.sfliatiP, .was broi^t safely on shore, and 
lOf^gied in tljc jciuvjt-) ard. of Mr. David- 
8011*8 bom at RyswlcV., where he remain- 
‘od for some, months, waltioK for an op- 
^portnn^y being conveyed, home in some 

.eoil^aiodious shjp'sailiiig diiectly for Eng 
land, and where W was likely to he care- 
fully attended to. This oppf)rtuhity oflTered 
in the Caesar, and he wa^accordingly em- 
Iwked on board of that ship with the 
rest of her numerous passengers.^ 

, During his stay at ftyswiek he is said to 
hare been usually entertained with a goat 
fbrdinneronceln every threeor fourweeks, 
with occaddnally a duck or a fowl, hy way 
Of adesert.-^He was brought on hoard 
shut up ill a wooden crib or cage, the bars 
of which Were sufficiently close 'to jinh^ent 
his escape ; and it had a sliding dOor, 'fOir 
the purpose of admitting the articles on 
which he was to subsist y the dimensions 
of the crib were about four feet high, 
and about five feet square ^ a space suiB- 
ciently large (o altoiv him to coil himself 
•round with ease, 'fhe live stock for. his 
use during the passage, consisting of six 
goats of the ordinary size, were sent with 
him on board, five being considered as a' 
fair allowance for as many months. At an 
early period of the voyage we bad an exhi- 
bition of his talent iii'the way of eating, 
which was publicly performed on Uie qnar- 
'ter-deck, updu which he was brought. Tiic 
.sliding doer being o|iened, one of the" 
.goats was thrust in,- and the 'd«ioi' of the 
• cage sliut . llic poor goat, as i f instimtiy 
aware of all tlie hovrors of its perilous si- 
tuatJon, immediately began to utter the 
.most piercing imd distressing cries, bot- 
«ciDg instinctively, at the same time, with 
its head towai^ the . serpent, self- 

defende* ^ , 

I'he snake, ^whlch at first appeared 
scmrctly to notice the poor animal^ , toon 
began CO stir a little, and,' tnnihigbis head 
in the dlreetkm of the goat^ is at ieugth 
' fixed a deadly, and maiigiilsU'eyeiiOK’te 
ttembliDgidctiin, whose dgoay andtorrhr 
seemed to inetoase i for^rprertontia the 
/snake sersuiglm pm^, 

.tab, but still 

taw of autat ^bf tottinti^attastl^ 
^who DOW betaenniatantiytawil^^ 

sntion was^thiaC of dartfiig- oniidf fdfked 
j4iMic /oura^No# S4f. 


tongue, and at the same time rearing a 
litUe bjs head ; then siidd^iy scjziu^^ 
goat by the fore l^g with his mouthy, 
throwing him down, he was encirdqd In 
an instant in his horrid folds. So jgidck, 
indeed, and so iusuntaueous wgs .the acl, 
that it Wins impossible for the «}‘e to iol . 
low tlic rapid convolu^tion of his elongated 
body. U WJ18 not a regular fcrvvf-lilto 
turn that w'as formed, but resembling 
rather a knot, one part of the body over- 
laying thq other, as if to add weight to 
the muscular pressure, the more effcctt^al- 
ly to crush bis object.^ During this time 
he continued to grasp with his month, 
(hough it appeared an unnecessary pre- 
caution, that part of tiie animal which 
he liad first seized. The poor goat, in 
the mean time, continued its itohle and 
hq^»»t 0 ed cries for some minutqs, iJ'dt 
they soon became moi'e anil more (hint, 
and at last it expired. The silakc, how- 
ever, retained it for a considerable time 
in its gra^p, after it was appaicntly mq- 
tionless. He (hen began slowly and tou- 
tiously to unfold himself, till the goari^ll 
dead from his monstrous embrace, w^ 
be began to prepare himself fqr the feast. 
Placing his modth in front of the hearl of 
the dead animal, he commenced by Ip* 
bricating with his saliva that part of the 
goat; and then ^kiug its muzzle info hia 
mouth, which had, and indeed always 
has, the appearance of a raw lacpratcd 
wound, he sucked it m,.a 8 far as the horidi 
would allow. These protuberancesi : 0 ]^ 
im^ted some little difficulty, not )^o indch 
from their extent as from their pojjrt&4 
however, they also, in a very short time, 
dlfui^peared ^ tliat is to say, externally;'^ 
but their progress was still to be trtu^d 
distinctly on the outside, threatening 
every moment to protrude tki'OUgli ^e 
skin. The victim liad now descetided an 
far ns the shoulders ; and it xvas an as** 
tOnlshlbg sight to observe the ext^- 
(^naiy aciloo ^he soakers muscles jrlien 

stretched to such an unnacarat exrttlt'^ 
ati exttot VHiich, must have utterly del- 
tfbjriki ial) mu ^ * • - 


r in any aniinbt 
ita firto bhlt,'^Wffse1f, endowed wiiHi 

ami 

|t ta ia^« tae. When Ids hjlMid 
"jkik no other app^rance thab 

%ii|ft,#'k8drpent% skin, stuflNt almost ro 
itlB 'thy workings of ta mull* 
ta wfre evident; and his powm* of 

Yoi. IV, * t> 
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guction, a» it h crroneoasly called, un- 
abated; it wa5, in fbct, the effect of a 
contractile n>^l^^nlar power, assisted by 
two rows of j;tn)n 4 ![ hooked teeth. With 
all Uiis he must he so formed as to be 
able to suspend, for a time, his respira- 
tion,* for it ih impossible to conceive that 
the process of breathing could be carried 
on while the inoutli and throat were ao 
completely stuffed and expanded by the 
body of the goat, and the lungs them- 
selves (artoiitiing the trachea to be ever 
so hard) compressed, as they must have 
been, by its pa^^sage downwards. 

'I'be whole operation of completely 
gorging the goat occupicdaboiU two hours 
and twenty minutes * at the end of which 
time, the tumefaction was confined to the 
middle part of the body, or stomach, the 
superior part:*, which had been so much 
distended, having resumed their natural 
dimensions. He now coiled himself up 
again, and laid quietly in his usual torpid 
state for about three weeks or a month, 
when, his last meal appearing to be com- 
pletely digested and dissolved, be was pre- 
sented with another goat, \vhich he de- 
voured with equal fkeiUty. It would ap- 
pear that almost all he swallows is con- 
^itirlcd into nutrition, fora small quantity 
of calcareous matter (and that, perhaps, 
not a tenth part of the bones of the ani- 
inal) with occasionally some of the hairs, 
seemed to compose his general fxccs 
and ibis may account for these animals 
being able to Tcinaia so lung without a 
supply of food. He bad more difficulty 
in killing a fowl than a larger animal, 
the foi mcr being too small for his grasp. 

Few of those who had witnessed his 
first e.\hibitiou were desirous of being 
present at the second. A matt may be 
impelled by curiosity, and a >vish to as- 
certain tlic truth of a fact frequently 
stated, but which seems almost incre- 
dible, to satisfy his own mind by ocular 
proof; but he will leave tiie scene with 
those feelings of horror and disgust, 
which such a sight is well calculated to 
create. It is difficult to behold, without 
the most painful sensation, the anxiety 
and trepidation of the harmless victim, 
or to observe the hideous writhing of the 
serpent around his prey, and not tp 

• aMke«. and »U pate blooded antiUnti St m. 
«>’>nhmng length, Rtpireal1iitm«le.^M 


imagine what onr own case wonld be in 
the same helpless and dreadful situation. 

A lion, a tiger, and other beasts of 
prey, are sufficiently terrible; but they 
seldom, unless strongly urged by hunger, 
attack huinau beings, and generally give 
some sort of warning; but, against the 
silent, sly, and Insidious approach of a 
snake, there is no guarding, nor ahy 
escape when once entwined within bis 
folds. 

As we approached the Caiie of Good 
Hope, this animal began to droop, as was 
then supposed, from the increasing cold- 
ness of the weather, (which may probably 
have had its inflnenre,) and he refused to 
kill some fowls which were offered to him. 
Between the Cape and St. Helcmi he was 
found dead in his cage ; and, on dissec- 
tion, the coats of his stomach were dis- 
covered to be excoriated and perforated 
by worms. Nothing remained of the goat 
except one of the horns, every olAer pare 
being dissolved. 

It may here be mentioned, that, during 
a captivity of some months at Whidah, lx: 
the kingdom of Dahomey, on the coast 
of Africa, the author of this narrative had 
opportunities of observing snakes more 
than double the size of this one just des- 
cribed ; but he capnot venture to say 
whether or not they were of the same 
species, though he has no doubt of their 
being of the genus Boa, They killed their 
prey, however, precisely in a similar 
manner ; and, from their superior bulk, 
were capableof swallowing animals mucli 
larger than goats or sheep. Governor Ah- 
son, who had for thirty-seven years re- 
sided at Fort William, (one of the African 
Company’s settlements there), describe 
some desperate struggles which he had 
either seen, or came to his knowledge, 
between the snakes and wild beasts; as 
well as the smaller cattle, in which tbe 
former were always victorious. A negro 
herdsman beloo^g to Mr. Abson (who 
afterwards; limped for many years about 
the fort) bad been seized by one of tliese 
monsters by the thigb ; bttt,/rom bis 
lion in a wood, the serpent, in attempting 
toahrow itself aroniid him, got entangleii 
withwrttee.; and the nmn, being thus pre- 
ferred Inns a state ^loompression which 
would bare ;tnstiMi% ceiutered him quite 
powerless, had presanoe of mind enough 
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to cut with a large knife, wliich be car- 
ried about uitli him, dec^ gashes iii the 
neck and throat of his auta^iiist, tlicreliy 
killing it, and disengaging himself fioni 
his alarming situation. He never after* 
wards, however, recovered the use of that 
limb, which had sustained considerable 
hi)wy from his fangs, aud the mere force 
of his Jaws. 

The Ourang Outang, also a native of 
Borneo, is aii animal remarkable not only 
from being extremely rare, but as possess, 
ingfin many respects, a strong resemblance 
to man. Wlvat is technically denominated 
the cranium is perfectly human in its ap- 
pearance*; the shape of the upper part of 
the head, the forehcud, the eyes (which arc 
ilark aud full), the eye-laslies, aud, indeed, 
every thing relating to the eyes and cars, 
differing in no respect from man. The hair 
of his head, however, is merely the same 
which covers his body generally. The nose 
is very flat, — the distance between it and 
the mouth considerable ; the chin, and, in 
fact, the whole of the lower jaw, is very 
large, aud his teeth, twenty-six in number, 
arc strong. The lower part of his face is 
what may he termed an ugly, or caricature, 
likeness of the human countenance. The 
poiitiou of the scapulas, or shoulder blades, 
the general form of tlie shoulders aud 
breasts, as well as the figure of the arvi 9 , 
the clbow-juiot especially, and the bauds, 
strongly continue the resemblance. The 
metacarpal, or that part of the hand im- 
mediately above the Angers, is somewhat 
elongated ; and, by the thumb being 
thrown a little higher up, natui-e seems to 
have adapted the hand to his mode of 
life, aud given him the power of grasping 
more effectually the branches of trees. 

He is corpulent about the abdomen, or> 
in common phrase, rather pot-beUted, 
looking like one of those ffgures of Bac- 
ohos often seen riding on casks; but 
whether this is bis natural appearance 
when wild, or acquired since his Intro- 
duction into new society, and by In- 
dulging in a high atyls of living, it is 
diffieult to deti^mine. 

His thighs andlegsareshoft and bandy# 
die ankle and bed^iibetlifrhiiinaii^ bat 
the fore part of tba foot is compost of 
toes, aslongaadgs.pUafaleasliilffiigers, 
with a thumb a Httfo^situated before Jthe 


inner ankle; tins confirmation enabling 
him to hold oq tidily fast with liis feet as 
with his hands. When lie stands erect he 
is about three feet high, and lie can walk, 
when led, like a child; but his natural 
locomotion, when on a plane surface, is 
supporting himself along, at every step, 
by placing the knuckles of his hands upon 
the ground. All the Angers, both of the 
bauds and feet, have nails exactly like tins 
human race, except the thumb of the foot, 
which ii wltliout any. 

. His natural food would appear to be all 
kiiul.s of fruit and nuts ; but he eats bis- 
cuit, or any other sort of bread, aud some- 
times animal food. He will drink grog, ' 
or even apirits, if givco to him ; and has 
been known repeatedly to help himself in 
this way : he was also taught to sip his lea 
or coffee, and, since his arrival in Eng- 
land, ha.s discovered a taste for a pot of 
porter. His usual conduct is not mis- 
chievous, and cliatteriag like that of 
monkeys in general ; but he has rather a 
grave and sedate character, and is much 
inclined to be social, and on good tcmis, 
with every body. He made no dilficulty, 
however, when cold, Oriuelined 10 Hoop, 
in supplying himself with any jacket he 
found hanging about, or in stealing a pil- 
low from a hammock, in order to lie mui'c 
soft and coipfortably. 

Sometimes when teased by shewing him 
sometlung to cat, he would display in a 
very strong manner the human passidns, 
following the person, whining and crying, 
throwing himself off on his back, and 
rolling about apparently in a great rage, 
attempting to bite those near him, and 
frequently lowering himself by a rope 
over the ship’s side, as if pretending tb 
drown himself ; hut, when he came near 
the water’s edge, he always reconsidered 
the matter, and came on board again. He 
wonld often rifle and examine the pockefo 
of bis friends in quest of nuts and biscuits, 
which they somclfmes carried for him. He 
bad a great antipathy to the smaller tribe 
of monkeys, and would throw them over- 
board if he could ; but in his gencj-al habits 
aud disposition there is much docility and 
good naturo, aiid, when not antmyllRg, 
is extrem^y Inoffensive. He approaches, 
upon the whole, nearer to the Immau kind 
any other anjnia]. 

♦ Da 
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CHINESE PLANTS. 

(Continued from Pa^e 353.^ 


Vongi*;. Bakia Chi iiensis.-This plant of 
all others produced in this pail of the 
country, has in luauy respects the great* 
est ivaeniblance to heath j it grows in 
the same situations where acai'ccly any 
thing else can, ou dry barren hills, in 
great abundance, both at Cantos and 
Macao. 1 1 is naturally a small shrub ; 
hut, in some soils and situations, ac- 
tjuires rrinsiderablc strength and size, 
and great quantities of it are rooted wp 
hf the Cliinese, and brought to Macao 
for fuel. An infusion of the yonng 
shoots is used by the Chinese for me- 
dicine. It has a pleasant aromatic 
smell, much resembling that of some 
species of Diosina, to which genus it 
has perhaps altogether a greater affinity 
than to Eiica. Flowers in May, and 
occasionally at all times of the year. 

'I'cctt shiiig shoo, or moon teeu shing.— 
Clen. Dub. — Handsome wild shrub, 
glows in thickets on the sides of hills 
near Macao, The Chinese name sig- 
iirftcfi star tree. Flowers early in the 
spring. 

Ta yeep Chim fa.— Crataegus . This shrub 
grows to the height of six or eight feet 
ill thickets^ among other shrubs near 
Macao and in some places at Canton. 
Tlie Chinese name signifies early flower, 
meaning that it is one of the first plants 
which flowers after whutin tins country 
they call the winter, or cold season. 
1’u yeep signifies bioad leaved. 

Si Yce(i cliuii fa.— Cratisgus. This shrub 
chiefly ditfers from the preceding in 
having smaller leaves, and not sa thick 
clusters of flowers. Si yeep signifies 
small leaves. 

Shan yoiig to.— Gen.Oub. SmaU ahruh. 

Grows spuiitaueously ou the sterile 
, hills, near Alucao, The Chinese name 
. signifies wild carambola, so called from 
n little resemblance iu its learn to 
those of the Averrhoa Carambola. 

Tot chee fa.— Quis Qualis. Handsome 
flowering climbing shrub; grows iu 
^oine of the islands in the vicinity of 
Macao, in thickets of other trees and 
shrubs. The seed, or nut, is^used for 

medicine by the Cliipcsej given to cat 


to children to expel, or kill wormy. 
Flowers in the spring montlii*.. 

Quo hang she.— Clematis. This is a very 
handsome crunbing plant, growing 
bpoiitaneously in rocky places on the 
mountain called Fung woug shan, near 
Macao. Flowers most part of the sum- 
mer. The flowers have a vei;y fine 
fiagrance. 

Seek yeep shoo. — Tetracera Dclima.-^' 
lUudsoine straggling growing shrub, 
found on the sides of the hills in some 
of the islamis near Macao. Its flowers 
have a flue smell. Flowers in March 
and April. 

bha lok shoo.— KIteagnus nor. sp. Very 
strong growing volubi lous shrub. Grows 
wild iu thickets near Macao, climbing 
upon and often destroying other trees. 

It is in flower and fruit most part of 
the summer. The fruit is not edible. 

Man iicen cliong.— Lyco|)odiuiu sp. This 
curious plant is found in a natural state 
in moist shady placis on Fimg wong- 
siian, near Macao, ('ultivated in pots 
at Canton. It requires a large supply 
of water, aryl to be kept io, a, shady 
])hice. 

Tucy meen lit — Gardenia sp. Sinalf> 
handsome, spiny shrub. Grows wild 
in abundance in different situations in 
the vicinity of Macao. Flowers in the 
spring. 

Shan tsoo hiug— yasminum. Handsome 
climbing shrub, grows wild ii), thickets 
near Macao. Flowers in the summer. 
Chinghaoug teng— Jasminum trifoliatum. 
Climbing shrub; grows wild ui some 
places near Macao, but not plentifully. 
Its flowers have a flue fragrance. Flow- 
ers in the summer months. 

No pout sUyo— Paliuruii. SmaU spiny 
tree. Gro^s wild iu thickets near Ma- 
cao., Flpwers ia May. 

Low shea 1i t— Spinifer squarrosus. This 
cuviou^s grass grows iu great abundance 
in sandy ground near the sea shore, io 
some of the islands in the vicinity of • 
Macao. The Chinese name signifies 
enemy to rats, jj^caUed from its bunch 
of stiff b^ used to stw up 
rat Soles, j 
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A po cha — ^\*iburnuiii« Very baiidsome 
tvee of the amaller size. Grows iu low 
dry gi'ouud near Macao. Flowers in 
June. 

Ki she teng — Pocderia. This is a climb- 
ing plant, grovving plentifiilty on old 
walls, and in thickets near Macao. 
The flowers which are produced in pro- 
fusion arc rather handsome, but have 
the luofit abominable smell imaginable. 
Flow'ers mo.^t part of the summer. 

Tap tdiouc fa— Hedyotioide^. Handsome, 
ereet^ small shrub. Grows plentifully 
on all the hilly parts, Imth at Canton 
and Macao. Flowers moat fiart of the 
year, 

Shan sha li •— Gmelina. A handsome 
.small tree. The fructification of this 
has a considerable aflinity to that of 
the preceding, and may be a congener. 
Grows ill thickets In some places near 
Macao. The Chinese name signifies 
wild pear, so called from a similarity 
iu shape to that fruit. 

Cong chow Iniig — Ipoineafoliis palmatis, 
radlcibtis bulliosis. This curious s[)e- 
ries grows in moist ground among 
focks on which it climbs. In some 
places iu tfic vicinity of Macao. The 
root is used in medicine by the Chinese. 
Flowers most part of the summer. 

Shan heung. A very handsome shrub or 
small tree containing a lacteous juice. 
Grows spontaneously in the vicinity of 
Macao, in different soils and situations, 
but most commonly in low moist ground. 
Flowers in the summer months. !t is 
probably an uiulescribed genus. 

Quo shall li-— Robinioides, fllamentis dia« 
delphis. Very strong and large grow- 
ing climber, with large and numerous 
spikes of handsome flowers. It is 
found plentifully in the ueiglibourhood 
of Macao among tliickcts of trees on 
which it supports itself. It flowers 
most part of the Summer. 

Fo luog choo— Ardisia. Small baodfesrons 
shrub. Grows on some of the bills 
near Macao, but not plentifully. Flow- 
ers in the summear. 

Chong Nga— Sedum This is a small 

aucculeut plant eulthneM plentifully in 
pots and dtberwise at Canton, The 
expressed juice of its leaves is used by 
the Cliinese womto.tb anoint their hair, 
to which it givdio 4kiolifig>la«4colourt 
and^prevents baldness, 


Mei cliee clia.— Acosta spieata. Delicate 
pretty little shrub. U grows wild on 
the mountain of Fung-wong-sliaii near 
Macao. The fructification nearly cor- 
rcs|H)ncls to that of Andromeda, ot 
which it is probably a new atul untte- 
scribed species. Flowers early in the 
summer. 

Ta yeep iiam mok. — Cassia sp. This is a 
vety handsome tire of the larger size, 
and is a useful timber tree. Grows iu 
low ground in some of the iShmds ncai 
Macao. Howers In the spring modtht. 
Pale fan chee.— Eugenia. A handsome^ 

small tree ; the habit and fructification 
have a great affinity to Myrtus, if not a 
congener. The leaves when bridied 
have a smell much resembling those oC 
M. Europea but weaker. Flowers in 
April, &c. 

Sang haong.— Webera. Small bacciferoiis 
tree. Its flowers have a fine fragrance. 
Grows in thickets near Macao. Flowers 
in July. 

Pang tsoo.— Clerodcndrnm Merica. Hand- 
some little shrub, grows pleutifoUy in 
low, wet ground near Macao. Flowers 
most part of the summer. 

Ta ycep lin kap.— Rauhinea, nova species. 
This in habit, &c. much resembles the 
plant called luti kap fa, hut is sufli- 
cieiuly distinct. Grows among rocks 
over which it climbs, on the lower 
parts of some of the hilts in the vicini- 
ty of Macao. Flowers in the summer. 
Tong yow shoo. — Dryandra. I^arge and 
handsome flowering tree. Grows spon- 
taneously at the viUage called Par-shan 
near Macao. They say that a kind of 
oil is expicssed from its seeds. Flowers 
in June, &c. 

Shuey lou Rgiceras fragrans.— A hand- 
some shrub, growing to the height of 
six or seven feet in thickets on the sea 
shore, where every tide overflows the 
surface of the ground. < Flowers in the 
summer months. 

kun fun hoey tong.— Pyrus japonica, fio- 
ribus rubescentihas. Itiia variety ii 
not so plentiful as the common red 
sort cultivated amoug the oruamentat 
plants at Cantou in pots. Flowers 
early in the spring. 

Tiet kong pak hoey tong.— Pyimijaponka 
floribus albis. This is by far the icaroeit 
variety of Pyms japonica, and besides 
in the colour of the dowers difei s ron- 
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fluterably in other respects Crom the 
other varietu'S. 

Fa fun honjj to keun. — Azalea indica, flo- 
libuH variegatis. This is a veiy scarce 
and huudsoiue variety of Azalea indic:^ 
like the other sorts it flowers in the 
winter or early in the spring. 

Parkinsonia aculcxita. — 'flie tree from 
which this drawing was takcii^ grows 
in iMacao, and is of considerable size, it 
was raised from seed sent from Calcutta 
by Dr. Roxburgh in 1804. Flowers 
early in the summer and again in the 
autumn. 

.Instlcla bicolor.— This little shrub was in- 
troduced to Macao from Manilla in 
1^03. flowcrsmosl part of the summer. 


Ta yeep kow tseen chow. ‘Thi.s is culti- 
vated in gardens at Cautnn, and is 
found in a wild state in low wet ground 
in some of the islands near 
Flowers in the summer. 

Lok Chong.— Hcmerocallis graminca, 'Phis 
is cultivated in \nns at Canton. Flowers 
late in the spring. 

Mun shoo Ian.— Crinurn asiaticum, Slremg 
growing plant of the bulbous rooted 
kind, grows spontaneously in sandy 
ground near the sea shore, in some of 
the islands near Macao. It is sometimes 
cnltivated in pots, &c. Flowers in the 
summer. 

(To he continued.) 


HISTORY 

OP THE 

SETTLEMENT OF CALCUTTA. 

By job CHANOCK- 


JoR Chanock was appointed by the 
Fiiglish Fast India Company, governor of 
their factory at Colgot near Hughley, 
where a quarrel arose with the Uing’.s 
people, r.pon a soldier’s going to buy mut- 
ton. As the dispute ran very high, Job 
Chanock wrote to Madras for a strong 
leinforcemciit of men, which was ac- 
cordingly sent him. These troops were 
quartered at a little distiinee in the day- 
time, and privately drawn into the fort 
At night, niikiiowii to any hut the garri- 
son, Thus streiiglhoned, Job Chanock 
meditated revenge, and coinincnccd hos- 
tilities against the king's people, by at- 
tacking Abdul Ounuec, the phousdar of 
Hughley, who being discomfited in the 
first flay's fight, fled a considerable way, 
and sent an account of his proceedings to 
the king. On iveeipt of this letter, the 
king detached twenty- tw’o Jemidars, with 
a great body of horse and musketeers, ta 
his assistance. Upon this junction the 
phousdar held a council of war ; In oou- 
scqueiicc of which the army was divided 
into two equal parts, one of wUidt was 
stationed at Hughley, and the other sent 
to TRlianpurrah near Ghiretty garden, 
and Tauuah fort near Surman's. These 
parties ware faruisUed with iron diains, 
which they stretched across the river, to 


obstruct the passage of vessels. Job 
Chanock, on advice of this step, aban- 
doned the fort, and embarked all the 
troops, stores, and baggage, on board 
h}.s shipping : he himself went in a budge- 
row, ordering his people to fire the vil- 
lages on both sides the river. When lie 
came to Tillianpurrah, he broke the 
chain ; and being Ared upon by the king's 
people from both shores, returned it from 
his fleet, and landed a small body to keep 
them in play. In this niaiiner he fought 
bis way down to Taiinah fort, where he 
forced the second chain. Here the king's 
people halted; and Job Chanock dropt 
down to Ingelec. A few' days after, the 
Bengal king marched down against the 
southern king. When lie readied ibe 
soutbern country. Job Chanock went, at- 
tended by Benjab Gungaroo, Beyab Bose- 
tnan, and Dr. Chunderseeker, to prefer 
a petition to his majesty, which was de- 
livered by a vakeel, who had instruc- 
tions to be very loud in his complaints the 
moment the b^an to Are, which he 
was to tell the fciug.was a sfMutc in com- 
pliment to his majesty. The king then 
ipquired what was the. purport of bis bu^ 
fbsessi to wldeh^he tcpiieil, that the 
EngUdicompdi^blkl s^nt Mr. Chanock 
out as governor of their factory at Golgot, 
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to conduct tliclr trade under his raajeirty's 
piotectioii; but that the nabob and the 
phoiisdar of Hnghley had, upon a slight 
dispute about soint* meat, taUeu these vio- 
lent measure-^, and driven them down to 
Itigcice; wlicrc, adds the vakeel, my 
master pays his devoirs to jour majesty 
by a dischiirgc of all his cannon, 'flic 
king, having heard this story, ordcit'J 
him to bring his roaster into the royal 
presence. The vakeel having reported 
the substance of his conference with the 
king, and his order for Mr. Chanock's 
appearing in person, Mr. Chauock made 
the vakeel a hamUome prcLsout, and or- 
dered his army to attend Iiim to the king, 
by way of Astvaree. Job made a salam 
koornis, or low ohci^ancc, every second 
step he advanced, and stood with folded 
arms beside lii«i majesty, who promised 
to do him justice. At this juncture some 
of the king's people whispered him, that 
his provisions tverc quite expended, which 
Job Chauock observing created mucli uu- 
^fasinvss in his majesty, ordered his people 
privately to bring an ample supply of cve- 
ty kind, from his lleet, which he present- 
ed to the king. This hospitable, gene- 
rous act, so won upon his majesty, that 
he desired him to u^k what lie had to so- 
licit in return. Job replied, the first 
command he requested his majesty to lay 
upon him, was, to order liim to defeat his 
enemies. The king cheerfully accepting this 
offer, he quitted the presence instantly, 
and Joining a few of the king's troops with 
his own, marched iroinediately against 
and routed the enemy, and then paid his 
koornis to tlie king again, who loaded 


him with pix-scnt?*, and grajiUd him a 
perwnnnah for Calcntia, After this vic- 
tory the king retiirticd to Delhi, .ind Job 
Chanock rook possession of Calcutla, 
which, after clearing of the jungles, he 
fortified. 'I'hiit, or the succeeding yea<;, 
some gentlemen came oat with a recruit 
of stores and soldiers. Job Cluinock, 
upon the anival of this fleet, sfut the 
king a very handsome iMWnt of ICviro- 
jx^an tilings, under charge of his vakeel, 
Dr. Clitindei-sceker his physician, and 
two or tljrce other rentlciuen Wlidii 
they reached Dclltl, they learnt that the 
king lay so dangerously ill, tliat none hut 
bis pbysician.s were admitted into his 
presence. 'I'lie ambassadors, consldcri»ig 
what could, under this ditenuna, be done 
in fxeention ot tbeir commission, deter- 
mined to waitii^von the vizier, who told 
them, his majesty was sorely tormented 
with carbuii clcs, which his pb j sicians could 
not core, aud that all access had been de- 
nied to biro on that account. One of the 
English gentlemen, who was a physician, 
undertook the task, and w'as conducted 
by the vizier to the king, whom he made 
a perfect cure of, to the inexpressible Joy 
of the wliole court. He was honored 
with a genteel giatificatiou, and received 
a present for the company, accornpanieti 
with a phirmaim excusing them from ail 
duties. The embassadors, thinking this 
total exemption from duties niiglit give 
umbrage to some succeeding Shah, prc-. 
ferret! a petition, desiring they might pay 
a quU-rcnt, or small annual coasideratioti, 
which being agreed to by the king, they 
returned to Calcutta. 


CHARACTER OF THE MAHRATTAS. 


The Mahrftttas are well characterized 
by the Persian compound Mu/t Khwr, 
eating at other people’s expense. A Mah- 
ratia, says the valuable historlau of the 
^uth of India, is utterly destitute of the 
generosity and point of honour wWch be- 
long.stoa bold robber; equally destitute 
of mercy and of shame, he will higgle In 
seliiog the rags of a b^gar lie has plun- 
dered or over reached ; knd is versatile as 
occasion to swagger^ a bully or 
to cringe tu a mercKaiSfc ' wheii'he diures 
not rob i of hie aebtowfi^^ and un- 
blushing treachery, tlic'ftadef'roay lakt 


the following anecdote. A Vakeel of the 
Mahrolta chief Gokla, lOiuvcr.'^ing With 
roe on ihc meuts of ihc late war, stated, 
among other topics, as an example at 
once of Lord WelHrfgion'a contempt of 
danger hud confidence in hi.t master, 
that be bad driven Gokla in an open 
carriage, "from fils own to i la; Mahrutf a 
camp, wlfhOAt a single aflciidant.** f jtf- 
fected not entirely to comprehend him, 
zviA aslred what the general bad to fbarete 
that occasion. ** You know what he had 
to fear,’' rcplmd the Vakeel, /hr, offtr 
alt, wr are But Afahrnttas 
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Str Thomas Stamford Rajff.es' His- 
iory of Java. 

(Concluded from page 4B5.) 

The second volume commences 
with an account of the religion of 
Java, and of the introduction of 
Mahomedanism. 

The car1ic.9t allusion to this faith made 
in the Jaran annals is in the twelfth cen^ 
tury of the Javaii era fA.I). 12r)0) when 
an unsuccessful attempt appeai-s to have 
been made to convert some of tliO Suncta 
princes. Towards tliecloscof thefonifreciith 
century, several missionaries established 
themselves in the eastern provinces j and 
according to the Javan annals, and the 
utiivcr-sal Iradilion of the country, it was 
in the first year of the fifteenth century, 
or about the year of our J.ord 1 175, that 
the Hindu empire of Majapabit, then su- 
preme on the island, was ovcrtlirown, and 
the Mahometan religion became the es- 
tablislied faith of the country. It is pro- 
bable, that tlic total nuiiiber of priests is 
not less than fifty thousand, which forms 
a ninetieth part of the whole population 
of the island. In common with other 
Mahometans, the Javans observe the ce- 
remony of circumcision (sonat) which is 
performed at about eight years of age, and 
in a mauucr somewhat differing from that 
usual iu other couuU’ios. The ceremony 
is usually attended with a feast and re- 
joicing. Girls, at the same age, suffer a 
alight operation, intended to be analogous, 
aud called by the same uaiuc,— P. 1—4.* 

We shall be brief on the history 
and chronology of Java. It had, 
no doubt, for many centuries, been 
the abode of Hindus, and the seat 
of an empire, to a certain degree 
magnificent and puissant, when 
overthrown and converted by the 
Mahomedans about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. And al- 
though this happily situated coun- 
ty may be supposed to have emer- 
ged from barbarism, and to have 
arisen to commercial prosperity, 
very early ; it it not perhaps pos- 
sible to fix any precise ume for 
.^ose predicaments. These re- 


cxartMed, the reft- 
portion of thU artHle 
tiiv volnui*. 


gions appear to have been vi$Ued, 
and instructed, and civilized, in 
very remote ages from western In- 
dia, and to have been the early 
seat of Hindu sovereignty. With- 
out laying much stress on the sup- 
posed fact of certain articles con- 
veyed to ancient Tyre being pe- 
culiarly the produce of the Ma- 
layan states — or that the cloves 
imported, according to Strabo, in- 
to Egypt, were exclusively the pro- 
duct of the Moluccas — or because 
a great number of Javan words 
exist in the language of Madagas- 
car, these two islands had neces- 
sarily an early intercourse : — with- 
out upholding or denying these po- 
sitions, >ve may assent to the as- 
sumed fact, that both the Arabs 
and the Chinese, had, in the ninth 
century, if not much earlier, inadfe 
themselves aci^uainted with Java. 
Early in the sixteenth century it 
was visited by Europeans ; and to- 
ward the end of it, the Dutch ob- 
tained permission to build a fac- 
tory at Bantam, the first settle- 
ment formed by them in the East 
Indies. In consequence of Ban- 
tam not proving favorable to the 
establishment of a permanent set- 
tlement, the Dutch in 1610 re- 
moved thence to Jakatra ; and in 
1620 conferred the name of 
via on their new settlement; which 
from that period became the capi- 
tal of their eastern empire. So it 
continued up to 1811, when Hol- 
land becoming a province of 
France, the French flag was hoist- 
ed at Batavia; not, however, to 
fly long, for in September of the 
same year it was struck by the 
conquering arm of England. In 
1814 we restored Java and the 
whole of their former eastern pos- 
sessions by convention to the 
Dutch ; but it was not till two 
years afterwards fliat the of 
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the Netherlands was again hoisted 
at T3atavia, 

Fonnrrly, as in England, Ma- 
dagascar, and perhaps in most large 
islands, Java hud ninny native sove- 
reigns ; but time and war have redu- 
ced them to two, called ISushunan 
and Sultan^ equivalent to Emperor 
<ir King. The former resides atSii- 
rakerta, the latter at Yugyakerta 
—cities containing each about one 
hundred and five tliousand inhabi- 
tants. With a nominal sovereign- 
ty both are, of course, dependant 
on the European power, possessing 
for the time being the military and 
political predominancy of the 
Obuntry. 

The greater part of the opening 
chapter of the second volume is de- 
voted to antiquities. And here 
the reader is agreeably surprised 
with the description, illustrated by 
plates superlatively beautiful, of 
ruined temples, that in point of 
elegance must originally have ri- 
valled those of western India- 
Some cavern temples are noticed ; 
but none approaching in grandeur, 
extent, or elaboration, those in the 
xici ghbourhood of Bombay. 

Tlic autiqiiifies of Java have not, till 
]tMy excitfd much notice ; nor have they 
yet been siiriicinitly explored. The nar- 
row policy of I he Dutch denied to other 
nations facilities of rej^caich ; and their 
own devoTion to the pursuits of coiniiicice 
was too ('xcliv^ive to allow of their being 
much intiM'csted by the subject. The tin- 
nuTOiis and itiiereaimg remains of former 
•rt and i^raudcur, wliicli exist in the nuns 

temples and other edifices j the abun- 
dant trea.turea of sculpture and statuary 
with which some parts of the island are 
awrered ; and the evidence of a former 
state of religioiM belief and natioual im- 
provement which are presented in images, 
devices, and iintcriptions, either lay entire- 
te buried uuder rubbish, or were but par- 
uitly examined. Nothing therefore of 
fhe ancient history of the people, of their 
inatiUitious prior to the iutroductiou of 
Msdiouietantsm, of their magnificence and 
power before the disttaettoo of internal 
war, and the division of the country into 
petty ebnteiiding sOvenMgnties, or of their 
relations either to a'ljaeent or distant tribes, 
in theii origin, language, and religion, 
eadld be accurately known or fully felled ou. 
The grendear of tlieir ancestori aoands like 


a fable in tin* mouth of a degenerate Juvan ; 
and it is only wheu it can be traced la 
luimumeiits, wliiclt cannot be falsified, 
that we arc led to uive credit lo tlieirtra- 
(lirioi)o Ci'iiceining it. i)f tlieso mOlui- 
incuts, existing in i^rcHt profusion in se- 
rial I laco, and folmilK^ if I may so 
cvpiess myself, ilie most iiiti resting part 
of tliC unn.iis of the pcopl , none are so 
fii iking as tho^e found at Urtimha/WA in 
the disirift of near lin; middle 

of the island ; at Boro Both in Kfdu : 
on (jtitiung Prahu and its ririnily, Irt Ac- 
fieri i and at Singa !>uri in the district df 
lyahing^ in the eastern part of the island. 

In addition to their cluitus on the con- 
sideration of the antiquarian, the ruins at 
two of these places, lirumbanan and /i«- 
TO BodOf arc adinirahlc as majestic works 
of art. The gre.at extent of tlie musses of 
building covcicd in some parts wdih the 
luxuriant vegetation of the climate, the 
ke.iuty and delicate executioner the se- 
parate poll ions, the symmetry und i^egu- 
iatity of the whole, the great number and 
interesting chanicier of the statues and 
bas-relieti< with which they are ornamenu 
cd, cxritc our wonder iiiat they were not 
earlier examined, sketched and described. 

Conshteriug it as a matter of import- 
ance. that a iiioie extensive und detailed 
survey .should be inailc vvbile wo hud the 
opportunity of doing so, 1 availed my- 
self of the seivices of Captain George 
Baker of tbe Bengal establishment, em- 
ployed ill tlie provinces of the native 
prince.*i, to survey, measure, and take 
draughts of all the buildings, images, ahd 
inscriptions whicli this magnificent mall 
of rums preseateih— P. 7. 

From the report of this getitla* 
man, the author proceeds to de- 
scribe the temples, tlmir orna- 
ments, &€• And if, as we sup- 
pose, though we perceive no dis- 
tinctive notice of the fact, the 
plates which accompany the de- 
scription, have been engraved 
from bis drawings, they arc, in* 
deed, highly creditable to him. It 
is no reproach to so accomplished 
a person, not being conversaot 
with the monstrous forms and le- 
gends of Hindu mythology. We 
may, however, be aliowea to reM 
gret, that he should have bemk 
misled occasionally by the igno- 
rance or sectarial arrogancei ot 
both, of 

A ivpoy who attended me, sod who 
had ivsided two years among the Bramlas 
St Benares, and, of aeerpsef Sight bun* 

Voi. IV. 4 8 
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I'lV'l to 1*0 llu* 

J.<-1 fiNjiiiDiliil \\ii!i snrij . ui-jiTts— !ii* 
wa** lovL )i» w:rji) I'O III 1 mi‘ Jii'iu'i,'!, nou’- 
nlnidc iiJifi 'll])', rio! rMi iilum oi liC 

,(> t’l Olil/ui.'llK to V IlM !), Is*' s.icl, tli«1 

Jixli.i f '/'.i'l HI lMin!''h.i |).ii.»l' 

l.M. I.'I'J MC 

liif'c-'tls iui-whiK'm 111!’ iioil--!, .IS IP) Imi- 
111. Ill j»0‘.\ (’i 0(p.i*{ !i,;\ p Clli'C K'fl "iU it lllHI 
'I'liP li’iiH'I in'fiii.t liU' Mi.iirly 

IS I ' i !....lii }R 1\!1 ' H IIC» IMlIliHlI 

tiip If ,-r j.-shtic <‘t iiiuii..), or 

1 .. 1 .. 1 , <’\rji ill iIr nm^riv- 
i.'ji*'.!' ' p' M.i" , or I” ^‘il tij) liic 
-fi'Hiis iH'.il ii..'!'Jip 111' oj'llu; l.iif.ist ‘'liiu- 

1,'. !• I 1 M"< ll.i'. r !'J illp u.fjl A\ U 
tiiis-'i'-ii i.- .ii'- Hi li.iiii, ..ii'L -ir.r .III .111 HI 

Il’ich .iM'"' i-i — )*. !i. 

And, wr in.MV tidd, ju<iL,ino iVoin 
1]|C I'Klits, ln.illl3 ; Tov \A r* 

li.ivc rr.rt ly svxn v. xi tlif (. x- 

ijiiislto conibinatltiH dT foiiaHii and 
t’.u'liitt'Min al ii( ufiy, vxIiilnU'd in 
ihe rc]n\ nlations of iht: ti'niplH& 
at iJ) 

Nid are we cotn\)olK‘tl (o 
adjjiiri: tJu' I'xistin^ union of 
iiafttrL llonn.s!iiii<^^ and iriumpli- 
iiiLV o\t'r llh' niin of ihc efidrts 
atul pride of arti'-wc are cal- 
led on in aeeoiKp.inying ])lattN 
to view, llnnij^li w itii le.^s admiru- 
lio.n lln tenijile restoi‘i‘d to its 
oriyin.i! >t[Ue.” We were willinjjj 
to ( iHilione in tlio pl(jaiiiii]i» illusion, 
inoini Ml.irilv excited; but were 
.soon I’oreid to tin pereeptioji tluit 
llu r. "it oration’’ of the leniplis 
to liieir ^ eiie.ina) state” is elleet- 
cd o'»])M’n die tixt and plaits tif 
Sir 'I’lioniat, Itatlles’ .splenditl work, 
IJov, (Wev njai;nitieent tlu) may 
Lave been as tluy' eainc out of the 
able ]\and of tlu‘ architect, they 
are, jud‘dni; from tlieir represen- 
tations, im.'oniparably more pictu- 
vestpic and beatitifnl in their pre- 
sent state of ombclli.slied ruin ami 
destrneiioii, efleeted by the hand 
of time. 

In a work, like tliis, containing 
many plates and frequent refe- 
rences to 1 1)0111, it Is very useful to 
immbi.r the plates, as well ns their 
subleeis and figures wlirre these 
are muUilarious. It saves useless 
trouble, not to reviewers only, but 
to tdl attentive rtaders, who dcjsire 
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to consult illustrations and autho- 
rities us they proci'cd. See plate 
of Antitpiitics’’— ' does not tell ns 
where to liml such plate. Wo 
have to seek fhrecfioin In tlir hioJ- 
n, or List of I\'alr.s, if there be 
any, wliich is nol always the case, 
though to these volumes are 

preiixi'd, but the references are 
not all eorrect. Again — See 

annexed plate,” with none annex- 
ed ; and ‘‘ See lMatt\” when scores 
are in the volume, are i'mb.ums- 
sing. ttnit'iilizing, and almost pro- 
voking, to those whose inclination 
or dut y it is to examine and r(‘port 
accurately. It is the interest of 
authors to save their readers, anil 
especially llieir rev Ilw er«’, mucli 
useless reierential lahonr as they 
can. We are not sore, with nil 
the pains we have taken, lliat in 
every case we Iiavc correctly made 
out in the plates, the subjects de- 
scrilied and rcii‘rrt‘d to in the 
text. Where plates are numerous, 
and the referenec.s to them fri.- 
qiieiit, the best arrangement scems 
to be to mimber and place tlu n\ 
conseentivciy at the end or begin- 
ning of the volume, if, w'hile in 
the \ilnperative mode, wi* notice 
another grievous bmlt’’ in the 
work before us, let it not be sup- 
posed that we are materially put 
out of humour by the little trouble 
— after all it is no more — ofboot- 
IcNS .search. 1’his fault is the lack 
of an index. Vre fixed tables of 
contents, and corrcwsponding head- 
ings of chapters— in our minds very 
useless things — ill supply the lack 
of a good index ; much wanted in 
this not very wvW arranged work. 
We are not, however, so uncivil tits 
not to receive gratefully the in- 
struction and amusement atVorded 
by these volumes, wjth the very 
little drawback that can be thence 
extracted ; even by the most fas- 
tidious. 

Had this interesting and valuable 
island happily remained under our 
dominion, we should reasonably 
have indulged the hope that a great 
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i5-!:iny statiu'^^ iUul st'iilptuiTs 

tliar me l>i*iiivnl to liavt* omv 
fiiltMl tlio uiinKrou'i niclu*?? of* its 
totnpU'i, would have hetai sought 
jjuJ J)roii;^hi to lii'iu. iNKin\ liuu- 
drocU, iio doul)i, p.rlusj^s thou- 
i&auily-, lie suliiji* to tho earth, 
and j)r(»l»al)i} in i^ooil pri servatiou, 
ha.viaii- l)oMi ])laeed there b\ tiio 
t*lUT 01 u’^ o{' Iniu; an. I tin- opera- 
tioji t>!' nL’^!e<a ; iinauleil by the 
iuo!e rapid leouocljstie hand t)t‘ 
t!ic i’unous bigots, the earlii r eou- 
tpierors in ^\e^lLT^ India, uho 
calh'il themselves t’hristians. and 
'whose rava/^es among the tine mo- 
niunt Ills ol* Hindu art are so eon- 
spieuon.-' and so lamemahh'. How 
iar tlie c onmieneeim nt of reseiieh 
by the Knglish, during oiir t.hort 
sojounnnent on Java, may arouse 
OlIt suect\ssors to a eontinuanec of 
it, is h'l'r for eonjecture to indulge 
ou, and to futurity to dev elope. 
Some turr» <if mind in tlie Hol- 
laiide! " nill surely aecompanv the 
vceent iiirn^ in th.eir alfairs: and 
we v^ill cherish the hope that tile 
turn will be to the right way. As 
far as n‘lates to Java, every dejiart- 
inent or <luty of government, in- 
cluding protc eiion, morals, juslice 
—indeed, all its varit'd hearings 
on the happiness of the subject — 
the great end of all goveriunont — 
have been sadly neglected. While 
in minor matters, sneh us litera- 
ture, antiquities, and so forth, in 
which intelligent individuals might 
so creditably have eiiqiloyed theni'* 
selves, every cause almost of ne- 
gative dispraise exists. At ev^ery 
step on Java we discern that where 
nothing is thought of but the gra- 
tification of comnierciai avarice, 
how miserably in the end its im- 
mediate and solo object is defeat- 
ed, Where such is the only pur- 
suit of a government and people, 
such results are fitting, and arc 
deserved fulfilments of moral and 
political justice. 

But to return to the ruins of 
Brambayianando^^ Chandi Scimt or 
the “ thousand temples. ’’—Touch- 
ing the latter, Capt. Baker says, 
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f’i ui(' whuL' •>:' i!i\ IhV 1 have 

lifU’i HU i\N iih .uiti imish- 
rtl •'ji'.riiMi'us ot Imnirm . .ukI ot the 

soicncv ( I'-t-i*. «'l' “ ,V',os •Itui* 

cio\\<lci! i'l 'o -Hiii!; il 

.H t’li^ lllU.- -,V,I ; \\liuh, In 
ii't-a luiiil.ifv I iii'i fji hovn 

liu' Iu’.mI <|n,iilos i>r I liii'li''- ill Hi .Tuf.t- 
fl.iniHf h.i«l In \!{'w.'l) Uto w.n t.in* hifiy 
111 ronh t! rniii, vnwtni wiih 
in r\Ti\ i'luipc <►! Iniriin'-t i! rii.i- 
u’v!) iia'ay, >on fnnl sinii'tll, on 

|ln‘ Mkiithi’i II i.iv’i’, \f'i\ 

ly Ikiwovu iwf» hx"r(s isi i 

jijul iU‘ t'’‘i !h* f.iim', 
.ijilu'ariii)' tfi ihn’ non \o!' whU <’■' 'r iip- 
Jiltfil clnh- ; flu'ir Imlk i< j ihut 
Mx; ?M^ni 'or not rt'.xMy < on\^-i -hcaut 
tlini n-Auic’, 'I'hi'-c '..ii'.^n'lii- ] in'foi's ,irfr 
n*|.i(*«-<*nli'il in |l » h-M knir, 

Aiilh ,1 sin <11 nii«h‘i linn, 

llir* !«*lr ‘.-n Iht* h 'J lie 

li'.Mtrh* lit Hu.- n{''h’^l«J M}U<‘u iru lu> ; 

ot t li(‘ liLon 1% '■r\Ki\ ii't l t,, 

III'* li)j> ot Ihi* furls' loKi? Hint* h t : I li;j 
h<M<l twenty siv infix's Ion ; -.vii'Ui 
ilifsiumhh vs, thifx {'• fi o-n iiidx . 
'I'llC |K*<lfs|ill f.Olil|ni'fS t”' 1, ncr'tii ;; 

luuu*, umj no iiiorf. Jtut tin mo'i <”■ 
tiaouliHiUy tt|H>Linlai>,«* to ihf'-c ,s 

.1 vfvv )aj"f ia’l hotlonn'l r;, in U'll 
uni .ill oMT, ivliu'li, iiowr-iti, tin' Mi.i- 
iniil nif Mini I JtMlIy hi'ht .<•, i-; 

inlfink'<l to I'fjirtM'iit the n^-n il incif rn 
u hifii the .'ill* '•n|>po-'t.<' [»i 

ilx'ii n-iliual I'uiir, T. Iti. 

Of these giguntio porters eig!;- 
teen wore noticed at { 'handi Snviu 
They are rniuutoly dost ri bod, and 
a good rt'proseiitaiion of tmo is 
given in a platt*. The whole she, 
or ground plan of those temples, 
forms a fpiatlranglo of tiv-e hundred 
and forty feet, by five iiumlrod 
and ten, exactly facing ilu* car- 
dinal points. fa all. there are 
two hundred and niiicty-six small 
temples, on a unifonu plan, of 
which a beautiful vignette accom- 
panies the rlcscription, and a plate 
of one restored to its original 
state.” 

— Iksiilcs i.ljeJ'e, the roo^ li i'l 

litllc in rhf way of fk*'oraljon to ; unut 
iiotifC beyonti a profusion of pl.ihi 
iiiccs, bfirnls, fillels or nbl- I'ok, Jonnojcj 

a kind of capital to of ot 

tin* snpcrsiriic-'ui'e'i. I have .lUe.nly 
that the small fvfnp'L^ aj.})<*'irf<l to hr- aU 
ujum otic uuifonii plan, <!irt*. nn» 

accoiding to ihco' >iin:»'-ion. Imj 

internal .vud fXtcjnaJ, a" ‘ihO 
ill all, o.M'cpt that the exterior 

* . 1-^ j-. 
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all variously filled with the endless va- 
riety of Hindu m\ tbology. P. 1 8. 

These temples have been ex- 
amined by others of our country- 
men ; andf although no one can 
pourtray them better than Captain 
Baker, we trust they will be des- 
cribed by some one better inforni- 
e4i on points connected with Hin- 
du mythology, than that gentle? 
man, or his Brahmanic Cicerone^ 
the Bengal sepoy. 

" You thus find yourself/* he ?ay8, in 
describing ihe temple, in the 

tanctum s(inrtnrinny the spot whirh hai. 
rewai‘tl<*d the toil and tlie zeal of niatiy a 
weary pilG[riin. My expectatiou.s were 
raised, and I iinuMinod I should find the 
KTcat and all-powerful Brahma seated 
here, in ulory and inaje>ty, proporliouaie 
<0 the suironnding .splendour and in«ig^ 
nificence of \\U abode. Not a single vestige, 
iiuw'evei*, remains of Brahma.’* P. 21. 

Again, in p, 11? : 

A& nil the grand entrances to the in- 
terior of Hindu temples, where it ia prac- 
ticable, face the rising sun, I could have 
wished to a'-ceriiiiu from this TiliC largest 
aiidiiiost iinjioumit at JoDgiuugau), whe- 
ther or iiof the main .ipart incut was in 
ixisteucc, ui I had made up my mind 
that, were 1 |)Os.sesse(l of the means to 
clear away the atone, I 'hofihl have fonml 
Itrtfhma himself in po.sses*<ion of the 
]dace ;• the .smaller rooms being occupied 
by such exalted deitie-s as B/iatntuiy itjva^ 
and (Janrsa, scarce any other, indeed, 
than Brahma himself cc»uld be found pic«. 
aiding on the. se.it of honour and majesty. 

Our inytbolouicai readers need 
not be told that brahma has not hi- 
therto been so found in Western 
India; nor, we believe, in any 
Other quarter. We are misinform-' 
ed if any temples are especially 
erected or dedicated to his honor, 
or any adoration so paid him. If 
auch be found to have existed on 
Jbva, it will be a greater anomaly 
in Hinduism Uian bath hitherto 
been developed. 

These little oversights we point 
out with no inaliii;nity ; but in the 
hope, that when the just appre- 
ciation of the public shall calf for 
a reprint of these interesting vo- 
lumes, such trides as we have no- 
ticed may not interrvi^t the almost 
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unqualiBod commondatlou that 
they so highly merit. 

Nothing but very ignorance, or 
mere reprehensible perverseness, 
or scctariai pride, could have ad- 
mitted of the Sepoy Brahman 
maintaining that the images found 
in five, out of the two hundred 
and ninety-six temples, (ail of 
w’hich are supposed to have been 
similarly occupied), were “ all 
iitpefiXKeni, or devotees, repre- 
sented by the Braniinical founder 
of these temples in the act of 
tupisyOf around the sanctuary of 
the divinity himself, situated in 
the centre of them/* P. 22. 

Colonel Mackenzie was clearly 
correct in calling them Jaina, or 
Budhaic figure.s. An engraving is 
given of one of them, and all, wo 
are told, were manifestly intend- 
ed to represent the same figure." 
It is difficult to mistake them ; and 
it was singularly infelicitous that, 
out of oiglit hundred Bengal Se- 
poys, among whom it is not very 
rare to find a Brahman of sonie in- 
telligence, that this Cicerone was 
acknowledged the best acquainted 
with such subjects. 

The cxu i ior of Ibis lirrat tciiip?ccontaia5. 
A givac variety of oruumeiital Krulpturv ; 
but no lumuui or emblem atical lli^nres, or 
even niches in the walh, as in all the 
small icmplcfi sunoiunlinK it. The nlle, 
lasle, ami niaiincr of execution, arc every 
where light, chii.>te, ami beaiUifut, cyiae- 
iugH fertile iDvcnfi(»ii, nio^t (ielicntewoi'k- 
man^iip, and expeiienrc in the art. All 
tlie figures occupying the ijiehcs of the 
.smaller temple.'* I'and there were thirteen 
to each uf the two hundred and ninety- 
six) are a wonderful variety of uijtliolo- 
gical chnracteis, which the BrahiUaD said 
figured In the Himhi Irgemis. 

Of the small temples, at least, two- 
thirds of them are strewed along the 
inound, or arc mere vuiticd heaps ol 
stone, earth, and jungle. On the thini 
qiiatlraniile not more than six lar(;e heaps 
of dilapidation remain. Fields of palai». 
christi, sugarcane, ntui robaa*o, occupy 
the fdace and many deracbed spots, on tbe- 
site of the temples. Notone, in (act, ia- 
ar all perfect : large trees. and many kinds 
of herbage hare shot up and split tliem, 
asunder.' They arc covered with the 
foliage which has hastened or produced 
tb^r deetnustloa, oeminly prematurely; 
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lur ilic stone even externally, an»l 

where it wonUl i»e most perceptible on the 
scul[itut(\ exliihiting not the least toiccii 
of decay. Tlie whole der.wtation N caused 
byitiQSt luxuiiaiit vcift'tat’.on. Towering 
directly ou’i the temple's, the irttf'insin^ 
or stately hunyaii, Is couspicuou?, I'orli b'r 
its api>eai‘atire ami (lie extiaordin ay da 
mage it lias ecu-sed. In >lioit, luudly 
twenty ot the lempl^M a j.iii'sfanoiy 
notion ot‘ thtar origujal loim and strut* 
tore, F. 22. 

The external appearance or rhis edifice 
i.; very Sinking and hc.iutjfuJ. •^C.ijnain 
Uaker U now dcserihing the t'haiidi, or 
temple, ot Kitii San, one of llie ruins at 
I)iuaijgdn,betiveei} Rsainl-aiiaii and Vneja* 
kertaj. The composition and execution 
of its outer surlnce c\inee infinite taste 
and jtidgnicnU judelatiaahlc patictu'C .imt 
skill. Ntnlnn'^ cun oxcectl »!ie on reetne^s 
and miimta heaiJties of llie seu!\»tiue 
lliron.shout, which is not incH^i) protH'-M^ 
but Itiho ired and wrJiked up to a pitch 
of pecuiiaj cxccih'ucc, •'’Carcely suIraMe 
ti) the (xteiior o^'aii) huildin;', and haid- 
ly to hoexijcctcd in inueli •<ui.iller subjects 
in the luteiiur of iv cabinet, 1*. 21. 

This ruin is minutely tlescribocl. 
or ariotlior, called Chaiuii Kali 
Benins[t not far from the former, 
whicli i.s likewi.se minutely describ- 
ed, tJii.'j is .said — 

This inift is of the Paine reueral iorni 
and apiieiiance m* (lie iaigcr temples at 
('hatnli Sma and A«ro Joiniran^ hut on a 
cfioscr examination is fmiiultobc superior 
to the whole, in the delicate and iiiiimre 
correct ne.‘<s of eneenlitm of all il.s decoia- 
tire pari.'*. It ia a cross, with the inter- 
yjfdiate angle.s piojecleil to give .’space to 
a large cential aparirneut, winch is eulcr- 
cd froiu the east .side only, 'Ihc building 
isab4mi seveniy-iwti fed three inciie,s in 
length, and (he .sniiic in hreaillh, 'i'lie 
waiks are about thiriy-five feet high \ and 
the roof, which appi^ars to have fallen In 
to the extent of five feet, about thirty 
Diore. Only one front or vestibnle i.s per- 
fect. Oil either side of the door- way is 
a small niche, three feet high and six 
iaehe.s wide, supported by sriiall pilasters, 
and filled with relievo figures of the fra- 
teaiiity of (jopias and theii wives. That 
occupying tim niche Ut the right, my 
Creerone recognized lo be Krr$na, He 
was peruJiariy happy to find Siia seated 
ow the door, wdiich he «leclared to be 
a decisive proof of the sen.’'e and deep- 
tioDal excellence of the fouiideis of this 
SHuerb temple, whicli he very justly ex- 
tolled, as far excelling in sculptural boaai- 
ty and (Ucoratious any ihi g b(^ hjtd ever 
seen or bead of in India, 0‘ cotifd possibly 
imagiue had existence any vrbeie. < TIda 

urprise and admiration at tlM superiority 
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of the Javan architecture, was manifest 
in every sepoy n bo . 'jaw them. Nothing 
couhi ei^ual the asiouisliinent of the man 
who attended me liuouehunt thiN Mirvey 
at t-\ery lUnig lie »m\ \ no\ Hid he tail to 
draxv a very degrading !tud narwr.il < on- 
tiK.'l btlwicu rl'.e .iuelenl Javans, as 
Hindus . 01(1 aiii.'is, and tlieii I'e eiK-rate 
Joins, witli .‘'eaiee a remi.inU ut arts; 
srki.ee, or of all) leli’Mon at all. F. 27. 

When these IJengal soldi era de- 
scribe what they saw as so much 
superior to uny thing of the same 
kind “ in India, ’ we are disposed 
to receive their information with 
some res(n-ve, and to eut|iMre what 
parts of India they had scon. If 
Hengul merely and its immediate 
neij^fhhourhood (no small scope 
geographically considered) they 
are not couipetmtt to form eoirrct 
comparisons b(‘tween the templce 
or ruins of India geniTally and 
those of other parts. As to Ben- 
gal, it is a flat, rockles.s, sandy, 
>lirny region, cxtreineiy uninterest- 
ing to the Archaiologiat. It is 
7Wt‘K’/y a line, tame, prosaic, rich, 
populous, highly civilized, and, 
happy country, having a ivise 
and powerful goTcrnmerit, cftecting 
the tranquillity, and variously ope- 
rating on tlie comforts of a vir- 
tuous and grateful population ; 
dense of course, and annually in- 
creasing. It is probably a new 
country, chiefly alluvial, and af- 
fording no such excavations, ruiris, 
collosfeuscs, &c. asthe wild, moun- 
tainou.s, mythological, poetical, 
.semibarbavous, region of the Dek-. 
kan. To call forth the holyemws 
gies of the Hindu, it is tec^uifiiUs 
that he reside in such countries ^ 
tlie north or south of India, in 
Nepal or the Dckkan, or in Java* 
Countries abounding in furcated 
mountains, pinnacles, craters, clefts* 

volcanoes, cascades, and all the 
varieties of epic imagery, are what 
suittlie enUiusiastic and mystical 
liiodu, who sees the attributes of 
Del^ in every abberation, and in- 
deed in almost cvciy operation of 
the secondary causes in nature* 

Next to Boro Uodlo in importaocc, and 
perhaps stUl more intewstiag, m 
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tensin' V'sP.'i uhirli me foimd on il^nmru. 
DienUy Mu U'-nlinee of I lie j'/mU 

und tkfnikOih Hi .iiiti(juit\ . '1 los ti).»iin • 

liiili, tVoiu 0" lo Mi*' hull of 

A vrssi’l, J'* •d'-o r.dled 
There an‘ I'o lt“‘> tlian f wcioy-niDr (rKh- 
rent iXiil*" t»t' jiioiuif.i’in, or iiithci 
clusier til' iHHUiit.ijjis, t.ulinf uliieh iius 
ith pecnli.ii lumK', and n'lnaikulilu ihr 
some jnrl'.rul'.u ]uodiHMi(»n ui ii.vtuial plie- 
noineium. 

On a r.thle land alionl .■^Ix himdivd Iret 
Iiij,d!cr fli.'ii Mic Minonndinf; eonnfiy, 
which i^ ^oule lliousaml feel alKut* liie 
Imel of Ihe “-oa, aio found the icniaiiis of 
variou.s lcmy)k‘S,idoN and other sndjdmvs, 
too mniiLMOii^ to Ik; descrihrd in ihi'- |iUct . 

A i-nhjt'ci Ml ».toiie liaviim ihiio tace*', ami 
aiiolhci uitli four anu", liavinjr a hall 
0 ( ^lolic in one li.ind niid a tiiinidccholt 
in aiiotluT, wen; the most couspicuons. 

'Die ascent from llic* country Im Iow to 
IIjc tahh-land on which tlicse ttinple'i 
siood is by lour tli'’his ol stone steps, on 
loui dilicrcni sales ol tlie hill, chum-'Ihil^ 
of not less than one thousand •■‘teps e.u li, 
'I'he ascent horn the sontlicin side is now 
in many pails steep and io(i\, ,.ini in 
some pliices almo.-i jnaei's!i.ihlc, hut the 
tr.iteller is much .i'-«isied by the dileplda- 
>c(l remains of the stone sleyv' win, li ap- 
pear to hjot the «:reatesi antiiputy. Tune 
alone, indeed, cannot have n> eomphiely 
demolished awoik, ol whicli the m.ite- 
rial)) weie ''Odiit.ihle and the < oiiHiiiirtion 
)io solid. '1 he ifreOtest p.tif of ihiv \v(in. 
tk’rfnl memorial of huniao industiM. lits 
buried under hu)te ina'<c> of locU and 
litva; and innnmerable pioofsaie atfoidid 
of the inonutain haviny^ al rome peiiod 
since the formation of the steps, ht eii in 
a state of violent <rn]ilioij. Near tin; 
summit of one of tiie hilU there ia a 
liiMcr of ahoul halt a mile diaineiei. 
V. iil. 

These nrt the objects, existing 
only in such countrie.s as arc above 
described and adverted to,t]\atthe 
timid, stiporstitious, priest-ridden^ 
^sle€k, wealthy, Bengallycrccpstoin 
expiation of his silly sins ; amount- 
ing, haply, to the crime of omit- 
ting to feed a calf before he fed 
hiinself— breathing on a monstrous 
idol with unwashed moutli-— cutting 
his nails on a SaUirday— or some 
such niatlpr, to bo atoned only by 
j>ilgriniage, lasting, praying, and, 
above all, feasts and presents to 
the gods*— that is, of course, to 
Brahnuins— in exact correspon- 
wlenee to the wealth and timidity 
of the miserable siimer. But to 
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continue our extracts descriptive 
of the ruins on GHnJi>i:r Prahii^ 
tlic Meru of Java. 

At mi (liM'iiicc from this crater, in 
n iioit!) wc't diiccti-m, isMtu.md a plain 
Hi table laud, ^nrroumh'd »>n all sidexs but 
one li\ aiidv^cof luountaiii-i about aflum- 
'.aud Icct aliovc n. At shuic very rtmolL 
)H‘iiod it was pciliajN the t'ratcrof a 
udciuio. On it*, huidci aii* the leniains 
• d four icmph of >f<>iir, .eically dilapi- 
dated, hut iiMuifcstly by (he effect ol 
Mime viideut "liock or cioica 'iim of the 
eaifh. 'I'lu; hin'c^i of ilieiii i** about 
loity feet Mpiart : the v\aiN aie ten feet 
thick, and ihe heiehr ahoul lhirt\-firi; 
Icei. 'Dll' only apai Imcut wIocm it cou- 
lai'i'^ i'* nol moiciliau n\curj lect aqu-ire. 
ami lia< only om* juitiaiicf. 'I he roof is 
aiclii'd In a poiul ni ilie ceutie, .titoiii 
twenty feet hit;li alune tlie Wvtils, >,0 tl> it 
tlio wliole hnildimi w.is aliiinst (mo ^(di(l 
ma‘-.> ol m i‘onry, ciTiipo'-cd i;l th-M imi.t 
(Imaldc mt stoue, Ml IiIhcK's ol iitmi vmu 
( o twi> feel loii'i, and aht'Ut iiliie 
Mjuare. \el iIu’m* wall.-, ?u con.-iineled, 
aie lent to liie hottom. It w..*- |»ai(ii'n. 
iaii\ oh^cn ahU , iliat little or no itijioy 
had been ihme by MeetatinM, (be chm iti, 
beiii^u untavHi.jbie to ihe iran/tuffi, ’viin^i 
100I-’ aic '•o de-.n active to the buddMi- s 
ot the lowir re:;iou«. 'Die cutuhiaUlHs 
of ibi "e huildiii IS '-till exhibit -pi'inmus 
of ddieaie and \cjy cb‘i«anr ^(uljdme 
^Jevcial deep exeaeatiime arc oh'-xived in 
the iielid)boi«il;oHd. 'Diese, it is said, 
wiue imnie bv tbe natives, .n seauh of 
u:oI(l uieu'^iU, iiuaii,es, and coiuv, manv of 
winch h.e,<', fiom lime to time, been iUk 
up lu'ie. 

'I’he whole ol (he plain is covered wiib 
'-eilleied ruins and lar^te frii|s,Mncms r)f 
hewn .stone to a coiiMderable vh.stai.ci. 
In the 4 eiitie au tour nunc icmplCs, near- 
I v .-imilar to luo'-e btfiue mcntioiieii, but 
in a imich heiur ‘Hate of prcbtrxatioii, the 
.*tulpluie heinu in nun\ places ipiite per- 
(ect. NiMiunm^ ima«<‘^ of deities are 
seatlend ahoul. 

On a more mmiiio exyiuiiiatioii of this 
plain, traces ot ihc site of iiciuly four 
huiitircd temples weie discovered, hat ini; 
broad and extensive ‘*trects 01 roads run- 
ning ludwoeii them at rielit am^ics. The 
ground ])lati of these, as lar as could be 
ascei tamed, witli skeiehesof the diff'erent 
images, ornaments and tcniplt.«, which 
distiuguish ihjs classic ground, have been 
made by Capiaiu llakcr, who devoted 
ilirce weeks to this interest imj object. 

The wludc of tlie.-ountry lying between 
lifiHuuff Dietiif and JJratnb>ttia/t, m a line 
ntxirly crossing the central pait tif the 
i-ilaiKl, abound.^ with ruins vd’ tcinjvles, 
ililapidated images, and tiaec.s of Hin- 
duism. IMany of the viJlageis between 
Biciira/tj and Jtds, in tin' iO.td from 
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honituuin^ tfirO!iL,'l< /vV'/«, liavr availul 
f’*' i. ‘ fi liu; cMcu'^ne ivmaiii-' t«) 
f;'i ;a tlUMvalS ol ImililiiiU'*. hi ihr 

ro '•cnci.il oMhf iillaLrt.'' ywhioli 
;i!f ri xsallrd tii' uiv ih*’ 

(‘OVCild. Lu :.'' -M>1US, VUiK' I C|VU'>OlH l!!;; 

lifurl*, t.lluTS licauiUitll} oxaoutf.l 
HI 1, ui',aM had loniiod iIk- h and 
< t»i .'*< Ml' .i)t K''.‘ulaily nit m» I'l 
Ui !i(' inmiiv’i’d r, hnf now hcaia’d 

oiii' nj'o?. .!iuuln.'i- n till- utniuiil nmlu-'i.-a 
,tn.) di'-O! del . 

Aion-^Miii' nJd^, aijd li\ iln* i‘(va«l >id<\ 
hot wn'it an'l (i/t/. i\iv *‘Ocn m 
d^U'ia*^ III ol'OU ‘ifto, many Inuutit'd i<*' 
iriains uj 'lid'anti', and annnur ihiiii 
man To;-? .mil inIuu^ tin v 

M'< iiJ i»(»t orii\ iM 111 - <MTirfl\ di-'icir.iidod 
h\ fho n.ifivo-, bai liu'iwn on on*! :>ido as 
;t i'l Mf. \\ .V , 

N\'\l an account by 1 ^*** 

lIoMicM of the ruins rmiiul in tlic 
casitoiii |iruvinocs ot‘ the native 
printos, intlje)iMi’ islo. 

Ijjft.Mniinii thr'iii, tin* ot' tin* 

f>»i :nt !' ( <a iln |)iiiu'o.Ni>l tin lioii-nc 
•>■1) i»,Mii'ly ollVjs mmIi joi 
oiui''. ii,i'io!i; 4 '. nl I iianliot pcmivrs 
1 iini; 'o n - u . 'll iiiiinlu'i', .i'^ ho {>io- 
croiis ln*in il’.n woe'll') II toilu‘» i>n nulls 
nil's,— 1 ‘ d.;. 

Ijcsiilt's \drlonsinhcrl|)rion<, some 
oT wIulIi liiuc been carebiliy taken 
otl‘, roniains ol' pedes- 
tals, ami of* ditferent. si/es, 

luive al'*!) been collected iVoiu va- 
riiMis juiUs of this province ( Kc- 
tfenj and onployed to decorate a 
well and bath near tiu; capital. In 
elearing and levelling the ground 
lor a du eliing, and fur a new capi- 
tal, on tlic bite of the village Bre- 

by tbl lowing the indication of 
water oozing from the surface, in 
a blight concavity covered by a 
v\iid vegetation, the remains of a 
bath were tliscovered, constructed 
with neatness, and not without 
taste and art. Six small outletb 
or fountains pour the water into 
it, which was conducted from u 
rivulet flowing at .some distance, 
b} small canals cut out of stone, 
but bcilded iu a foundation of 
brick. The fountains discharging 
the w*ater arc covered w'ith sculp- 
ture in relief, toltTably executed ; 
one of Uicsc is a female figure 
pouring aiiall streams from the 


br<*nsls, Adjvnning to thib bath 
are sever.d 4>iher rcs(‘rvoirs of wa- 
fer, inelnd.’d in thi' .*.une >(|uare, 
ami iV'-i iving tlu ''Upply (Vi>m tlie 
same (‘hanneU, Mvivv thing is 
tiUissy, enustriuted ot'reculai and 
elegant bricks, J’he pre.'^ent 7 'm- 
vtniof lias eidlected ne.ar this 
bath, jnanym//M and oilier an- 
ti«|uiti\> from variou-s p«irts of the 
dibtriet. - 1*. 'A t. 

Many otlitr ruins and antinui- 
tit'.s <»i‘ Kv(h'r) are deseribetl ; in- 
ehiding eaves and suhlerraneous 
a]vartmi;its ; but none approach- 
ing in magniinde or cleganee, 
tho-'-i* of w e^tvru Indi.i. fnmu'of 
I hem is a Lhrui, ileiioling liu: .sect 
t*f its eoublruetors. 

The t w liii’ii Ihue luL'n rwciira- 

nuil.ciil rii tlu* r.ihitiil i>r ' nom 

lh*‘ Vu’jtnt), itiili'Mlr till' nnuhlioM oi’ tlit 
.j»u it'll! ("•tJihli'-iiiiU'iil'', .'i.-' till- Ki’iw’i.il VC- 
w< w t>) I'u* 4ii»li(CiilK loiiHil iu iluj J)H>- 
MU'v, poiuH Dut ihat iu lunrurr 

(.iilttiit* ililli h ui rioni its pie- 

«f*ut IM.n'i". whu'h au' uuw 

wilh ,)lriio-t in»|ViU'!).lhh' to* 
Ut( ii»*{ apiK’.ii Mil l' ul wliirli would 
nuiuetd' .(U ittidi'^uiihi (I (.aowth tioiii the 
fiiiniuot \i ''I'f .aloii, .iM* hiUiiil to roiiiTa! 
Ihcnio'f 'thj'i ii-io>i^ iiioMUMU'iHs oi Ini- 
inan ail aiul l.i' o'ir.'--l’. 

, Of these several arc de.scribed— 

'I'jic >rn)iiil aHr)|) II !lU''nL ij 

less c \!<'ir ivo : ii '•in, ill thf'n h (li'auplcj 
ofexfclloiil vvorkninn.aiiji, huili of &lone, 
lieu* iUtr.u'ts particular notin’. The os- 

uuuii'* ot ^.iiious hnildini’s, prfh-iaLs'^ and 
hront'ti <uuaiurn!s, ;u« ahotih-'i'rvctl, aud 
if i> [iiohahti* lhal others rue ronr/aled 
hy tin* foie.'l and inrfuld, wiiiih lovcra 
iliis rompnrfnii nf, uliiih niiJ>t In* ('on- 
.■sijih’rcd re the ve'-tibiile to tin' third or 
eastern div ision, (onMiniutic the principal 
edifice: llii> o! ilie \:aions icutains of 
the whole area de.-crus tlu; iiios-t, atten- 
tion. It !•?, indeed, a ^nrprisitm and a 
wuiiderl'nl work : both the labour rnjuir- 
ed III the const lucoou, and the rut dis- 
pl.ued in the dec.<«’utujri are incalculable. 

Ilcie the fimire of Hrahvia (thej 

m-Art with four face*-; is pl;iccd alone, of 
a workiuauship and finish siipi riatively 


* Hi’ud, Mc |ireskinuf, 'if tJic or diMnct, 

1 Wt (Ipi .usd tills wi.ui Uifha Ol juvo been 
tbe Mme ft«: ttic of t.iiiri m uiylhohgwo, 

duii apjjriiMhie to dsiiioHs f'r mal'.jjiieui biingii— 
but t*fcrc perh.ips inifltRk‘'ii — 

X The repfOi^ciiful app«lii«li'>n of mAn or rak- 
jiAu, woiktfl ptrb»p» He sppljk4 Xfi ihakum, or i« 
any other flindn deity by a IfAboinedAiii orev'CU 
by a IJttdIiist,— 
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rxcellent. 1 shall not enter into a detail 
pf the PCulptMie which eover.s all the sides 
of thtitliiee compartments *. its diversity far 
exceeds the bounds of III y exam hiatmi), or 
description. In the intelligent visitor it 
excites astonishment, and displays a de- 
gree of ait and of taste, equal, as far as roy 
ppportunitiee for observal ion have extend* 
cd, to that of any of the other rcmaiiis of 

antiquity found on Java.*' But I 

shall not extend tliese details. Various 
spots were nienfioiied by the inhabitants, 
which aivp uowcoveied with a close fo- 
reKt» in which less coiibUlcrahlc rcmain.s, 
recJifiSf &c. are found, and others are 
probably concealed or unknown. 'J'bcy 
existed also on the south side of the large 
liver llowiiig from the east, in the tract 
of Li/fUtjfft, celebnited at present only on 
'arcoiiut of the. mildness of tiie territory. 
In my hotanical excur<;ion.s through thi.'* 
and the neii.hbounut'? distiicls, I also met 
with various caverns and other remain*?, 
the rcti'cat of fnkin, hermit.s, &c. to 
which the approach is difficult or painful : 
they arc distinguished by the denomina- 
tion of Her-tapa** — I*. 40. 

At Singa Sari, in the district of 
Malang, were noticed many ruins 
and remains of great antiquity and 
elegance, some of which are de- 
scribed. Among them ‘‘ an enor- 
mous gorgon head”— two porters 
with clubs in their hands resting 
on ihe shoulder. Of similar por- 
ters found at other places, portraits 
arc given. 

Proceeding a .short distance farther into 
the forest, wc found iseveral images of the 
Hindu mythology, in excellent prestnM- 
tion, and more highly executed than any 
we had previously seen in the Ulaiid. In 
the centre, without protection from the 
weather, w^ia the Hull A'w«f/i, quite per- 
fect, with the exception of the horns. 
The image is about live feet and a half 
long, ill hiuh pn'servation, and of excel* 
lent proportion and workmanship. 

Near the bull, and placed against a tree, 
is a inagniHceni Brahmn. Tlie four heads 
arepertfct. The figure highly orna- 
mented, and inor'3 richly dressed than is 
usual. Not far off we noticed Mahadewa, 
hnown by his trident— P. 42. 

The three last noted subjects, 
with others found near Singa Sari, 
are well represented in plates. The 
Nandi, or bull, in particular, 
seems finely executed. We do 
not clearly perceive, nor from a 
recoliection of similar figures can 
we comprehend, how Brahma's 
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*\four heads” can be ** perfect 
because in subjects in relief three 
only can be seen ; unless, indeed, 
where so very bold and high, that 
parts arc wholly detached from 
the mass, which doth not seem to 
be the case in this instance. 

A similar relation in an early 
traveller has led to error respect- 
ing the grand triune bust in the 
Elophanta cave. We do not, how- 
ever, say that in this case our au- 
tlior is inaccurate— but we think so. 

A car or chariot of Surift, or the sun, 
with ueven horses, of whii’h the heads 
were wanting, was the only oilier object 
of antiquity in this gronpe. The horacs 
are at full speed, with extended tail.s, and 
the 9()uare of the chariot seems to have 
once formed the pedestal of an image. 

Ib. 

— Of Siirya, or the regent of the 
sun, most likely ; as is often seen 
in sculpture and metal on the con< 
tinent. 

At the distance of about a hundred 
yards from this spot, we were condoctrd 
to a magnificent ijanesa of a colossal 
sire, roost beautifully executed, and in 
high preservation. The pedestal is sur- 
rounded by skulls, and skulls seem used 
not only as ear-rings, but as the decor.v- 
tion of every part to which they ran be 
applied. The head and trunk are very 
correct imitations of nature. — (Our reail- 
ers will recollect that nanejia, the Hindu 
god of prudence and policy, has the head 
and trunk of an elephant.)— I'he figure 
appears to have stood on a platform of 
stone ; and from the number of stones 
scattered, it is not Improbable it nay 
have been inclosed in a niche or temple. 
— P. 43. 

This subject is given os a fron- 
tispiece to the volume, and is one 
of the most amusing monsters ^ 
have seen. Notwithstanding its 
** colossal size,” it has we per- 
ceive by the plate, been brought 
fVom Singa Sari and we hope to 
England. Wc cannot judge ofiti 
dimensions; as ‘‘colossal," ap- 
plied to a mythological monster, k 
very vague. Our well known 
friend Ganesa exhibits in tlie main, 
the same figure, attributes, afid 

r bols, on Java, as all over In- 
We do not, indeed, recol- 
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lect to hare elsewhere seen him so 
elaborately golgothaw. 

At other places— iiTedai, Jugu, 
&c. extensive ruins were (rncorered 
and examined Near the latter^ 
this account is given ot* the remains 
of a temple in a forest. 

This buililini; is nio&t ricUlv ornament- 
ed wirli carved w«»rk, ami various doviees 
hi relief ajc cut in ihc fim, rfceond, and 
third stories. One of tliesfe relievos le- 
preseuts a batt le bc( ween au army of ap- 
parently polishi’d jieojde, aufl uu uriuy of 
Jtasakxa.* The fiiiures are wry rudely 
carved and (li>propoi‘lioued ; but in i^ene- 
liil riclmes.'* of efteci nny bo eompaied to 
the skill of tbo oriituneuts at Hvro Undo, 
Tlierc are a variety uf pro«‘es»ions and 
acbicvemcni'i reproMMited in dideicnt 
parts, bni no where coubl olettveany 
iiiiaije or paitienlar object of devotion. 
Alonvytlie eorniir>, uhieh au' iuost >pJeiJ- 
didly lieh, we noticed bird" and beasts of 
Narious kinds intei woven. In one part li 
palm tree bet wTf'ti two laniliK approach • 
ilia each other, in another a perfect boar, 
appaieiiil) bd to the panitiec. 

At Malana I received fioiu the 

a small sipiaii' stone Ixiv, 
con tain in j.' a golden bnifum this bad 
been discovered (lirec rm.niili.s before, 
tvbout acubic under giouiid. by a peasant, 
while digging tor stones to build bis cook- 
ing place, 'riu; bad oi iuinally two 

veiy small rod stones within it, someth, iug 
like nibic.s : one uf them was lost, liefore 
it wa** delivered to me, tlie other by the 
party examiniiia it.— P, 4.'). 

'I’he remains of autii|ulty still exi.sting 
at Sukiif tiiough not to be compared with 
those at liramhan^ and Huru Hodo in cx* 
tent and niaaiiiticeucc, srciii to claim a 
])ecufiar iuicresl, on aceount vif lh.e indi- 
cation they afford of a difterept form of 
worship. 'J''bese ruins were not known 
to £iimpeaus until a short time previous 
to my visit in May 18 la t VVbeii J visited 
them, the native inhabitants of Sura^ 
kefta vvert* al.so ignorant of their exiBl- 
ence, aad we aw indebted ff>i the di3<’o- 
veryof tUeoi to the liiitjsU rcsiidiciit :ii 
tliatcourt. Major Martin Jobiifcon.— P. 4a. 

* HnHhan. pr^b-ihly, as ui'irv clas»»caily <Jp- 
>sl(fiftUsl ill wcsivrtt — On' (ituittl /Life- 

*fc« ; who, ui'i'nrding to CvcIoptHiiv «»w1er 

that vrOrtl. 9r« «* ^ sp«'ci«s of mAigiiiou dtimm, 
of wh<tn» great use is made in the enir m6!.tnticry 
and popular tifle* t»r the HintUis. Tliev «rc of 
vttrinu* shapes and rotutir , and s.ipv^st^d ro he 
■ by ihr- nonl* of bad man of earhvr r-x. 

istence,' leceivmg pni|i»hmeMin tiifse fuiins. as 
enemies to the gods, and obstructors o( their 
^beneflfcnt lnr.*nt»oTis tivwauJs manfctnd.**— A vP' 

t Of this oliscvne s'ymhol, fbc l;eader wOl find 
a’ ample account uiid’or l.tnM, In the worfc quat- 
ed in the precodotg notc.'-i^v. , 

, t These rums are not m^re than tweitHjT'Six 
miles from the nanverapjt.il of Su'rakcria, in an 
easterly direction. The necautit Qfyticra i|i| tvc.* 
tetterc. by Dt. Horsiicld.— iScp. 

Asiatic Journ* — No. 24. 
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The principal structure' is a truncated 
pyramid, .'litnatt'tl on the most elevated of 
three siicct*ss!vc terraces. Tlie ruins of 
TWO obelisks, having the form of the sec- 
tion of a pyramid, are aNo olwcrvahie in 
the vicinity of the pi hicipui ImiMliijr, mid 
on each side of the western front appear 
several piles t)f ruiiions buildings and 
sculptiiH*. The Iciigfli of the ici race® is 
about one hundred and fifty-seven iVci ; 
the depth of tlic fiist, eighty feet ; of the 
.second, thirty; and of the bighcM, ontt 
hundred and thirty feet. 

The apiHToacb is from the west, fbrotigh 
tlirec poielves oi galcvvays, of wliieb the 
outiTmosl, alone is now standing; biic 
ciioiiKh lomams of the strim i and third, 
lu indicate a similarii y of con'd met ion. 
Tlii.^ porch is a bnilditia of abont ^ixtetMi 
tccl high, ill Joh rable presen .ition, of a 
pyianiidal form 'I'tic ('iitiancc is seven 
feet amt a half high, and ahont three 
feet wide ; a yoti rin head loniis the 
stone of tlh‘ 'J'he ascent i.s first by 

seven, and short I v after by three steps; 
and in ix'licf, on the eentre of the door* 
ing under the porch, is u representation of 
the male and fenialo pudenda § 

On the outer face of the porch several 
figiirc.s arc sculpt tired in ivlief. On the 
right side the principal figmo is that of a 
nipu of monstrous af»pcar;«ice devouring a 
chilli ; to hia right a dog sitting, the head 
wanting, and 'i bird of tlicstoik kind near 
the root ot a tree, on one of the hr iiichcK 
of wdiirli, a bin) not unlike a dove or pi- 
geon is perched ; over the tig me is a bird 
oil the wing, either the hawk or eagle. 
Abov'C the figure of a man with the tail 
of ii snake writhiiig in his inontb, is ano- 
ther which appealed to us lo be that of a. 
sphynx; it is however rcpresuitcd aa 
ffoa'iitig in the air, with the hgs, arms, 
and t<ul exteuded. 'J'hc tail is similar to 
that of the lizard Rpecies, and tlui liamlv 
appear to be webbed claws, but tlie body, 
Jiiiibs, and face arc liumnn ; the bicfus’r.s 
distinguisb it a-s a female, dver lJii.s 
again is a small curling icptilc, like a 
worm or small sriuki*, rcuiiuding us of 
the asp. 

On tlie north and on the somh face of 
the ffhteway, there is a colossal ca'de with 
extended wings, holding in its talous an 
iiiiniense serpent, plaited iii three folds, 
its head turcieil lowaids the eagle and oi - 
naniefifeil with a coronet. 

It was impossible to reflect on the dc^ 
sign of these scidptures, without being 
forcibly siruck with their rcfoirnec to the 
ancient worship' erf Egypt. The form of 

♦ That ia, w* iui.'V!?r>ive. a rtprrtwi* 

taiinn of wiidt la su| ir;«trf to be ibe ph^Uuif k*'. 
under llic < omninn 'U'.d <1« cent fori(n> of the /,*«- 
fftiUKl Ton*— drc' III, tti far ai| waarda ibeir 
f^ratnr. h>'»|n‘<:iing <h«ir aitiMVOna' bHicti may 
Tiii abtil 1 mufiii h xaid in the t^c|o|»cdra i«. 
ftn>d i«» in ibepiectihog Afic. 

VoL. IV. * F 
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the gateway itself, and of all the mins 
williia our view, waa pyramidal. In the 
ino!iM.er devouring the cliild wc were re- 
luiudoil of Typhon ; in the dog of Anou^ 

; ill the stork of the this ; the tree 
too, seenied to be the |>alm by which the 
Kgsptiaii's designated the year; the pi- 
geon, the hawk, the immense serpents, 
were all symbols of Kgypiiau worship.— 
V. 47. 

Most of the subjects described in 
the above extract, with many others 
found among the ruins at Suku, are 
lepiesentcd in plates. The form 
of the principal pyramidal temple 
may remind the inspector both of 
Egyptian and Mexican architecture, 
Hut luiiuy buildings in the Carnatic 
and Dekkaii, evince that the same 
indefatigable lace of workmen con- 
structed the latter, and those at 
whatever hypothesis may be 
indulged in toucliiiig the cognate 
origin of the others. 

The stile of sculpture, and the 
mythological figures given in a plate 
opposite page 46, indicate consider- 
able ilepanure from the connnou 
productions of Hindu artists, how- 
ever whimsical and ridiculous the 
latter soinvt lines aie. We often 
see in Biitisli India, and elsewhere, 
representations sufiiciently deserv- 
ing these, and soirietiines more re- 
prehensible epithets. Those at 6'tt- 
ku have certain coincidences of at- 
tribute that murk them aa apper- 
Igitiiug to the Sfime race of Brah- 
niHO inythologists. The main figure 
seems of Garuda in masquerade. 
On {he whole, indeed, those sub- 
jects might, wore orientals much 
addicted to caricatura, be plausibly 
suspected as intended to throw ri- 
dicule on the sacred follies of the 
orthodox, either by the schismatic 
and rival Baudhists, or by the later 
and anti-iilolatrons Mahoinaiedaiis. 
But the pyramidal forms, the mon« 
stcr devouring the child with a dog 
by his side, the hawk, the stork, 
the serpent, arc equally Hindu as 
l^yptian symbols. 

J^rngthened descriptions follow 
of temples and mony interesting 
subjects discovcied among the mins 
of Suku nc&r the mountain Lawa^ 


History of Java. [De^# 

The trisula or trident, tortoise; 
bear, monkey, linga, yoni, and 
other pointa, are sufficiently Hin- 
du to mark their origin. No tra- 
ctions were learned respecting 
these temples. Subsequent infor- 
mation bas warranted a decision 
that the character found in the in- 
scriptions is an ancient form of the 
Javan, and that a date on one of 
the stones is 1361, and on the 
larger phallus, 1362 Such dates, 
however, prove but little. The 
temples at Brambanan and Bora 
Bodo are recorded to have been 
constructed about 525 — by other 
authorities not till after the 1000th 
year of the Javan era : but, as far 
as the general tradition may be re- 
lied on, they were the work of the 
sixth or seventh centuries. The 
temples at Singa Sari are attributed 
to a princess named Dewi Kill Suchi, 
a cousin and cotemporary of the 
famed Panji, the son of an Indian 
lady. This brings the construction 
of those temples to about 850 A. .1. 
Other authorities carry it back to 
about 550, 

Besides ihc c\t<nsivc remains of tem^ 
pies and otlirr edifices already mentioned 
in the districts cast, of C/iertCon, where 
alone the antiquities deserve attention fks 
woiks of art, ihere are lt» be foiuui on the 
mountain of Uo^'nran^ the ruins of seve- 
ral very beau«ifully executed temples in 
Slone, with uutnerous dibipidated figure.?, 
and among theui several diaiiots of Huria 
01 tilt* sun. 

'J'lui Vhandi Bonnkumng (yellow water) 
which are so callcjl Worn ilieir vicinity to 
the ullage of lliat name, arc situated 
within a few yards of a small volcanic 
crater, which at the lime I'lisited them 
was in many parts too Imt to be trodden 
wjtli safety. They appear to have been 
built on exteu^ive terraces cut out of the 
mountain, uiid rising one above ai|Othcr 
at intervals of some hunilre%l yards. The 
natives assert that the temples were for- 
merly fiir more extensive, and that near 
the summit of several of tlie adjoining 
peaks other temples are to be found. But 
here, as in most parts of Java, the moun- 
tains for a considerable way below the 
summit have been covered, for ages, with 
an almost impeiiel table forest: and where 
this is not the case, the mountains have 
either been rt^nt near iheir suininit, or are 
covered with liurja or ashes from volcanic 
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eruptions, so that whatever may have ibr- 
merly been the extent nod ^andeui* of the 
which once crowned their tower- 
ing heights, they ;iie at present either 
concealed or destro)'e(U Abi withstand 
in?: the diligent search made by the Bri- 
tish during tlic short period of their stay 
on Java, there are doubile'^s many very 
intcrcstlhg discoveries to be made. P.32. 

Illustrative of this chapter on 
Javan antiquities, we are present- 
ed with no fewer than thirty-five 
plates — all very well, and soine very 
ocautifully executed, and bearing 
tlic appearance of being f.iithfully 
accurate. These plates comprize, 
among other matter, temples in 
ruins and restored, inscriptions, 
reliefs, chariots, land- marks, gor- 
gons, harpies, coins, images in 
stone and metal, representing Brah- 
ma, Siva, Vishnu, Budha, Ganesa", 
Durga, &c. &c. in various modes j 
none of them, wc believe, differ- 
ing essentially from their represen- 
tations given in other Hindu Pan- 
theistic publications. Our author 
tells ns (p, 56), that many of 
them do not occur in Moor's Pan- 
theon."’ Not, perhaps, in every 
minute variety of position, or or- 
nament $ but, in the essentials of 
form, character, or attribute, we 
have not, on an examination of 
some strictness, discovered in the 
work before us any deity exclu- 
sively Javan, or attribute not re- 
cognizable as appertaining also to 
continental India. 

One of the platen? of this portion 
of the W'ork we must select for 
more particular notice. It is en- 
titled From subjects in stone 
collected by the Chinese and depo- 
sited in their temple of worship 
near Batavia." This curious plate— 
cunous,tiot so much fiom the nature, 
as from the destiny, of its subjects 
•—contains six figures. Gne of the 
woolly-htaded, thick-lipped, long- 
cared, cross-legged Budha, in the 
form, features, and position com- 
mon to Ava, Siam. Canara, Ceylon, 
Japan, and other Budbaic coiin- 
^ tries, as well as in the now Brah- 
manical region of the Dekkan : 
two figures oj the well known eight- 


handed Durga staying the demon 
Mahisha, so often seen in India, 
end so variously, as well as the pre- 
ceding subject, exhibited in the 
Hindu Pantheon: two of Parvnti, 
or Devi, two-handed, seated, and 
ornamented in the usual mode j and 
one of fourdiatulcd V’^ishnu, stand- 
ing, with his coiilinon attributes. 

The period at which they were collect- 
cd Is not knov\n, nrtd the subjects in ge- 
neral fire not so well ewcutod zis thova 
found in the e.'i*«teni paits of the island ; 
but it is remarkable, (bat (lie Chinr^e, 
whose form of worship is ai piesent ko 
diffeicnt from that of the Hindus (Ito'.v- 
ever similar it may iiave been formerly) 
should in a foivign hind iluis prize ami 
appreciate the hluls of a people wltoui 
they affect to hold in conteiiipr. P, 55. 

The subject of Parvati in her 
martial character of Durga, or 
Active Virtue, slaying the J^ura 
or monster Mahisha, seems to 
have been a favorite with the artists 
of Java, as well as with those of 
continental India. It occurs at 
least halt a dozen times in the work 
under our notice, and oftener in the 
Hindu Pantheon, varying in posi- 
tion and execution ; but the elabo- 
rate story is told alike in them all. 
On Java she is called Loro Jongron, 
With the exception of this appel- 
lation (the meaning of which we 
arc ignorant of) and that of Oana 
and others to Ganesa, the Javans of 
the present day arc said, but vve 
doubt if correctly, to attach no par- 
ticular designation to Mil* diircrent 
deities found among them. 

The casts iu metal which have been 
dihcovercd in the central di^ti h is of JavA 
are Duineroas. The snbjci'is rcpir&ciitcd 
in the plates annexed, were scU'creil fiorn 
a collection of abmit a bundled l«V>ught 
by me lo this roiiiiiiy, Tlrey had most of 
them been found at different times near 
the ruins of the temph s, nud jneserved in 
the families ot the prtiy chii i'*. I am in- 
debted to Ml*. Lawrehce, the resident of 
Ketlu, for many of tliem, which were 
brouglU in to liim hy the natives, on irs 
being generally known that subjects of the 
kind were interesting to the Briiish au* 
thoritles. 

The casts are generaHyof copper, jonie- 
times of brass, and rarely of sHver; ’|»he 
aiajority and l^st executed Were fouml ii} 
the vicinity of Gunune Dieng ; .^nd it 

4 F 2 
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tliAt formerly many gold casts of 
a tiimiUr descriptiou were discovered, 
wliieh have been melted down. The 
village of Kali Other ^ si hinted at the foot 
of the mouataiii, is said from tune im- 
niemoriiil to have paiil its annujil rent, 
nmi/unriiig to npvvaids of a thousand dol- 
lars, in gold, piorured by meltin? down 
ih« relics of antiquity discovered in its 
\iciiiity ; but lor some yeais past, no more 
poUhn ima^ie’; heiii.« found, the rents aie 
paid in the coin of Tiiecountiy. 

Among file easts now exhibited, will he 
obseivtd two images of Or a k nut ; one 
with eight uriii'', standing upon a male 
and female figure the othei with four, 
on a ]H^destal sunnounted by the ’oiiis, 
having a fi agment of the goose in front, 
'ilie former, in particular, is most beau- 
tifully executed. 

The casts vary from three to six inches 
in height, and abound in a variety of do- 
liuato uvnameuts, which it has not been 
altempteil to represent in the plates. 

Several copper cups, varying from three 
to live inches in diameter, and having the 
signs of the Zmliac and other designs it*- 
presented upon them in relief, havT like- 
wi.se been discovered in various parts of 
the Island, A fac >iniile (reduced) of 
them is given in the annexed pUte. 

A variety of bells, tripods, and orna- 
ments of various descriptions, occur in 
Cci^itsof metal, and form part of the col- 
lection brought to Knglaiid. Several of 
them are represented iu one of the an- 
ncxed pUtes. Pp. 56-7. 

Many of these casts seem to be 
executed with great metal lurgic 
skill, and even with great taste. 
The execution of the plates, as we 
have already noticed, is excellent, 
as far as it goes But we wish it 
had gone further, and embraced all 
the “ variety of delicate ornaments 
with which the casts abound, which 
it has not been attempted to repre* 
sent” p. 56. The attitude of some 
figures is spirited, of others easy and 
elegant. 

Copious as our extracts have been 
we have not been able to notice 
even half the assemblages of ruins 
described. What we have indulged 
in may serve to shew the early ex- 
cellence of the artists who have 
left such specimens of their genius 
to a people who seem so utterly in-^ 
imitative. Except among absolute 
barbarians, we shall xardy find so 

- ■ ■■ ---i ■ . -y. 

♦ W€ havodwbu if it b« Bnhma repvtteiiud 
In tbu ftfw &ob]«et. Men. 
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few respectable edifices, public or 
private, as among the four or five 
iniUions of modern Javans. Their 
“ faith,’* it is true, renders them ab- 
horrent from sculpture, ** in the 
likeness of any thing that is in hca- 
vpn above or in the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth” 
—for the Mahonitnedaiis have lite- 
rally interpreted and adhered to this 
passage of the Decalogue : still in- 
genuity and ta^-te might here or else- 
where, be innocently displayed in 
the comfoit and decoration of their 
habitations. 

Nor is it to be supposcil that ail 
the ruins worthy of notice were seen 
by the English during their short 
sojourn in Java. When \ve contem- 
plate their extent in this remote 
island, where a few years ago no 
one seemed to have any knowledge 
of the existence of Hinduism, we 
may reasonably expect similar dis- 
coveries in other islands in the vast 
Eastern Archipelago. The more, 
indeed, we extend our research iota 
the antiipdties of the Hindus, the 
more avc arc surprized at the spread 
of their religion, and the art and 
perseverance of its votaries. 

In ancient inscriptions Sir 
Hiomas Raffles has greatly enriched 
Ills vvoik. But in this line we arc 
unable to afford our readers any 
useful information. Some ancient 
coins are given, supposed to be o( 
dates from the Dth to the 16tb cen- 
tury. They seem nearly ef]ually 
rude and unintelligible. All hitherto 
found have the square hole in the 
middle for the purpose of stringing, 
similar to the base cash of China j; 
the only coin of that empire. We 
may reasonably conclude that the 
efflgies and inscriptions on all corfie^ 
however nidc> had originally a 
me^niqg •, and the attempt to dis- 
cover it, and the date, is, no doubt. 
Commendable, and is somefimea 
useful. ^ The failure, or supposed 
failute, implies no discredit. We 
.eounot but think the mode adopted 
to the eu4 of determining the datea 
on the Javan coins, at p. 6i. voh iK 
jficoncliisive and faucimt as Tar aa 
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we understdnxl it : — but the rutio'' 
nale h not very clearly explained, 
and the process is evidently unsa- 
tisfactory to our author. From the 
engraving of one side, as we pre- 
sume, of fifteen coins, ** taken in- 
discriminately from a collection of 
upwards of a hundred brought to 
England,”* we should not have 
made the remark " that the figures, 
such as they arc, arc in general well 
defined and clearly executed on 
the contrary, we cannot wnh any 
certainty, make out, in many in- 
stances, what the figures may have 
been intended to lepiesini. 

But pei'haps the mo^t sfriKiujr aui! iu* 
U'restiiit; vesiiKC of ami(|uity wliuli is fo 
he found iu tin* eastern seas*, i> I he atiual 
state of feociety iu the inland of fioif, 
whitlicr the persecuted Hindus' 
rcfiij^jc on the destruction of Mu/mpnj't, 
and where the Hindu rdip<in in stilt the 
established worslii|i of thccoiiuny, '1 ‘Iuh 
intetestinu: ishunl ha^ IniUciio been hut 
little expiou'd by ICuropcJiu*', and what 
we know of it is onU sulficji’ril to luake 
us anxious to know more. P. fil . 

This is very true, notwithsland- 
ing Sir Thomas’s comrucndablc and 
successful industry in availing him- 
self of every thing accessible in 
view, to lij« gratification of otir 
justly excited curiosity. The result 
of his visit to Ea/i, in ISlo, he 
has communicated in a condensed 
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form iu the Appendix K* of whicii 
we fear we shall be able to take 
but little further notice. 

After some very sensible general 
reflecliotts on llio couipreliensivo 
subject of J<jvan antiquities, and 
the origin and purpose of the 
architcctarnl grandeur and sculps* 
tur<il beauty of the edifices whose 
remains now cUiin oiir admiration. 
Sit Thomas Ha files thus concludes 
the very interesting chapter which 
he has dcvi.ted to its dtsriisbion. 

To trace the nduciilencus of ihc ,irts, 
^cifucTs, and leUci& <»f amit nt Java, iiud 
those of l'->tyi>t, tiiccce, and Persia, would 
reqitiie nioro r'incaiid mote Icantin^ than 
i can commaml. Such iunstigatiou 1 
mu«f leave to the rc ith r, deoiiiirn^ myself 
foiumaie, il in r<*u*rdiii!.i: tlu ir 'xtiges iU 
the traces 4)f a hn^h slate of civilization, 
to be found iu tlie ruins, lamiiiages, 
poeti), lii^ioiy, aud iiiMiiutions of Ja^a, 
1 have succfdieil iu uhtauiiiu' any share 
of bis inteiv^f aud uvspcet lor il jitvple 
whom 1 hliidl ever cousider witli peculitir 
cstft ill and alia tioii. P. W, 

The author has, we confess, in- 
terested us much in the early his- 
tory and untiipiitics of Java more 
in the future comfort and welfare 
of its inhabitants. In this feeling 
vve rejoice to observe, that, extensive 
and valiiabh; hs the information is 
with which he h.as favored us, we 
may yet expect more, both fiom Ills 
own and tVorn the taste aud in- 


♦ SocsU'nfiiv* is our cjunrn Kmpi(e— such 
the ardour ul nswivii amuug our couuirymou 
there— wi muliifAri'uia in o>iMntnes are ttie 
artklwjd tunok.il> aud valuo, ancient and inortmt, 
n:td feudi is our gr .iifiuitou wl home «»' beholding 
them, tliat lUc msiimo'ni an OricniaJ Library 
aud Musevrn at the tnuia « a aiihjcci of 

national tnuiortaiii.c and gratulaUon. It js not 
on acoiMint merely of lUegTatidwUnnol cnrloaiiv, 
horn verlantiBble, Ihat *oi h coMecm.na are chiefly 
coiiiinendaWe, They direct niankmd lo a beitw 
acnuamtancv voih and gitaicr fnoein of catli 
oilitr, and offco lead to con^cqrteii(.mocia.Iybc*- 
viertcial. Th«* colb ctlon at Uic India H«nw« baa, 
110 doubt, afcsomcti a very rcsjicctabL' apiiearance, 
and iS the line of MSS.'i. fe 
vahwnle. Soil ua acc«iniu)aiuins ae» ro 
ol or deauUory, as if no aystcin 
observed or directed to- ii s mcreaic. » n the Itanoa 
of individuala In ihia cuumry ii dispersed a vast 
masa of materlaU, which, if cxnrccnt rated, wnwid 
catnoriae a Library and fttascura of uneqwaaea 
MTtvnt and value. While dispersed, auch mate* 
mta «re of Utile corapatalWe worth. The »¥»te- 
malic difbwwcmem of a few Ibouaand pounds 
atintittUy, wuuld In no great of thne eoL 

leci a considerable pr”ip«i ti^ of Uwse and simi- 
lar artictet, and lay a toundati m for a niagniflcent 
aud national, and aid^hle Insiiii^idii. Tblawe 
iudie the likelieai period to eapect encourage- 
indnt and suocese to mch a plan 1 letibA the direc- 
tion ol tlie B«»lr#of the Bart J ndiCf ia in aoch w- 
Itahicped hand*, and the oi the 

tibiar/ib wisely delegated. 


iliistryof others. We shall await 
the appearance of other announced 
piiblicatious connected with Java; 
with some earnestuevs of expect* 
ancy ; and if they emulate the ex* 
celleiicics of this precursive work^ 
we shall have great cause of eJXul- 
tfltion in ibc literary activity of 
our countrymen in that remote 
quarter. It would seem, that with 
ecpjal felicity of forecast aud ex- 
ertion of industry, they had an- 
tictpated and provided against the 
restoration of this interestine and 
valuable island into tlie bands of 
the “ uicutiouB — phlegmatic — • alt - 
grasping — nothing returning, (al- 
low us a lUtIc oriental sesquipeda*^ 
lismj •*— gin-drinking Dutetoan — 
in whom it has excited no spark of 
Sympathy, and to whom (udIcss 
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tinder ft line of conduct widely 
differing from what the experience 
of the past, and— we grieve to say 
—the fearful promise of the future, 
ftutborize us to hope) it can be of 
no value. 

Cliaptcr X. contains '' The His- 
tory of Java from the earliest tra* 
ditions to the establishment of Ala- 
hoinetanism.'’ The work would 
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compiler considerable labour, and 
we ought to be duly thankful y but 
in truth, though valuable as an at- 
tempt to arrange the local facts or 
fables of past ages in some chro- 
nological order, it is uninteresting 
to the geneial render. History, 
indeed, will for a time have lost 
some of its attraction. We have 
witnessed and felt near home such 


have been very incomplete without 
such au historical retrospect. 

Amonf; ilif various traditions reeardinj? 
the inanucr ill which Java and the KaNterii 
Islands were ori(;inally pco]>lc(l, and the 
Sijurcc whence its population proceeded, 
it has been related, tluit the first inhabi- 
tants catuc in vessels from the Ued Sea 
(Laui lyirojf and that, m their pa'.sayc, 
they coasted along the shores of llimlos- 
tan ; that peuiiusula (heu forming au un- 
hi'okcn continent with the land in the 
1 Adi an Arehipol.iqo, fi'om which it is now 
so widely separated, and whirli, according 
to tlie tiaditiuH, liu'i since been divided 
into so inany distinct ishitids, by some 


a scries of tremendous facts, as to 
render tame the comparatively tri- 
vial occurrences of earlier period«? 
and distant people. We may be 
Sr'iid to have realized the benevo- 
lent hyperbole of Spanish courtesy, 
and to have “ lived a thousand 
years y'* for the stupendous events 
of ten centuries have been crowded 
into our o\\ n time. 

In its detail Kastern history is 
rendered intricate and the less in- 
teresting, not only by the poetical 
propensities of most of its hisiu- 


convuUion.s of nature or rcvoluiion of ilic 
ckmenia.— P. fjo. 

The traditions are wild, like those 
of other people, where real origin 
is lost, as is commonly the case, in 
antiquity— 

And It is Only from the suppo*?!^ ar- 
rival of -Vrf/ or Aji Sukdf tliat the Jdvniis, 
evan in their tradltionfi, enter with any 
confidence into deiaiN. This event is 
generally referred to the liiit year ot the 
Javan ern, wliidi corrosponds with the 
75th of theChn.it.iaii eia.— P. 67, 

About the same time DaiidhUm is 
believed to have been introdured 
into China ; and Saka being a San- 
skrit name of Budha, as well as of 
an era, we may hence draw some 
reasonable hi^tnlical inferences. 

As a specimen of Javan histori- 
cal facts, we may note that long af- 
ter the ngc of confident tiadition^ 
we are told of a princess having 
burnt hci self, in consequence of 
re fused the knowledge of a 
***!?* ^ bv which she might 

f Uvn^.,»ge of all ani- 

left such afterward* be. 


imitative. AXt 
barbarians, we 


bto a white bird." 


« wrikav«abobt« .must have cost the 

In tbu fii\v uibiect. 


riaiis, but by their great inattention 
and inaccuracy ns to dates ; by a 
variety of eras or cycles, and by a 
ficqueut change of name of places, 
and of princes, geneials, and ilis- 
tinguished persons. These, in their 
coiuhiuatiou, tend greatly to en- 
tangle the tbreafl of Eastern his- 
tory, and to eiubarrAss llie research 
after chronological accuracy. 

Chapter XJ, contains the “ His- 
tory of Java, from the E^tablish- 
nieiit of Mahometanism (A. J. 1400) 
till the arrival of the British Forces 
in A. IX JSi 1, (A. J. 1738.)”— -aud 
participates in the character of its 
predecessor differing in being 
less wild in its traditions as we ap- 
proach the age of record aiuf ex- 
perience, and confirming the me- 
lancholy fad that Eastern history 
—is it confined to Eastcin history } 
— is little else than a tissue of crime 
— of oppressive inhumanity and 
cruelty on the part of the rulers— • 
of apathy, or of treachery and cow.r 
ardice on that of the ruled. 

At, page 153, wc have revived, 
as of recent Jftvan occurrence, a 
fiction as old and stale as the poeti- 
cal foundalicftr of Carthage and the 
story of Didc^tbaC of the cquivo» 
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cal boon of as much groiiQd as a 
bull’s bide would cover or compass. 

The name of Khoja we here find 
applied by the Javans io the natives 
of the Comrnandfcl coast. To Ar- 
menians it is commonly applied in 
the Kast; and these Christians may, 
perhaps, have been among the early 
visitants to Java, and may have 
given their own distinctive appella- 
lion to the Coromandel folk gene- 
rally. It is of this enterprizing 
race of merchants, that the story 
of the bull hide cheat is told ^ and 
they seem to have established and 
left a character on Java, happily 
much at Aaiiunce Avith that which 
they now, for the greater part, 
bear. For tve are told — 

.Such ia tlw aversion of the Javau’^ for 
tlie A/q^V/a', as well on accouiif of tlicii* 
tteiieral cbaracler, as of (heir coiidiicl ou 
tliis oCc.isirtn, that it isaprovpib atnoiii;; 
them, ** If yon meet a sn.ikc ;uid a I\/‘o- 
ja in The same rivid, Kill tire K/foJn fii>(, 
uml afterwards th.c .snake.*’ — P. 1.04. 

The iinme of Khojn, or onenenrly 
similar in sound, is also given, in 
India, and otlier Eastern connlrics, 
to eunnclis. 

This chapter includes a Line 
of the Mahometan Sovereigns of 
Java, who have ruled snbseipieully 
to the Destruction of the Hindu 
Government of Majapahit, down 
to the JaA'an year 1712. — A. X). 
1815.” 

Not one of the sovereigns appears 
under a Mahommedan name: a fact 
Avliich in itself sIioaa’s sirongly that 
the Faith has not taken tlic same 
bold in JaA'a as in most other parts 
where it has established itself. As 
among Christians at baptism, the 
Mahomnicdans arc g,cnprally, we 
had nearly said universally, parti- 
cular and earnest on the point of 
giving suitable names to their coii- 
vert.s at the performance of the 
initiary rite. 

Tlie present Susnoatt is, consequeutly, 
the cighteentb in 9Licces.sioii from the first 
Hindi! Prtnre. The arenme reign diirhig 
the Mahometan gorernineiit, ia niiietct o 
years. Taking the same average lor the 
pericul of the Hindu government, ori- 
gin would he four hundred mid t^liuvii 
years anterior to Utc desfructioB or Mi- 


liapaji!>. A, J. 1400, and may he referred 
to the close of the teutli century of the 
Jarm, of fa (he middle of (lie elfi'CntU 
fviitiiiy of the Chiisstijii na.- P. 

Next follows a chronological te* 
ble of events, from tiie records and 
traditions of the Javans, since the 
arrival of Saka^ the comn.ence- 
ment of their era, coniinuod to A, J. 
1692, or A. D. 1 767. If is valua- 
ble, and would be complete if con- 
tinued, whirli might so easily have 
been done, to a recent peiiud —say, 
to llie restoiation of Java to the 
Dutch. 

The chapter and ihc body of the 
Avoik ronoluded by an urcount of 
the .several principal ilivisions of Ja- 
A.i and Madura — accompanied by 
exteii-sivc and minute statistical ta- 
bles, Avhicli are, as before observed, 
of great vmUic -and must, in their 
compilation and aiTangenuMit, have 
demanded great labour and apjiliea- 
tion. We can only repeat onr romi 
mendalion of the usctul qtialdioti* 
tions evinced in tiic necumulatiou 
of these v\a]nable mutenals, 

A sciics of Appendices occupy 
about half the volume, ..nd conclude- 
the AA’oi k, Over these vve shall ibrow 
a pas.sing ghiiiec. 

Appendix A, contains memoranck 
and tables, connected with the in- 
salubrity ot Batavia. On this topic 
wc have already touched. B. is oii 
the Japan trade. Had we not trcf- 
passed so greatly on Llie limits as-* 
signed to this tfepartnient of our 
Journul, we .'should be tempted to 
enlarge on this topic, not only as 
regarding the importance of the 
Japan ti ude Avith Java and India 
generally, hut as affecting England 
directly. Considering our criiiod 
position in lespect to Chinese poli- 
tics, Avc cannot but feel and express 
a hope that the view of our sfatciP- 
tiicn is directed strongly toAA'ard 
Japan and l^ormosa, as points offer* 
ing at this momc.it an opening, 
commercial an^|politicftl. as interest- 
ing and important as the dawn of 
day in South America. 

Until the. diiect inttifcrence 

the English with the tra lc between 
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India and Clilna> the export of In< 
dia thither was chiefly in gold and 
silver 5 and caused a great drain 
from a country that worked but few 
mines of the precious metals^ Ex- 
cept China and Japan, however, 
all the civili7ed world sremed to 
covet Indian products, and lavishly 
poured their wealth in exchange 
into that favored country. Half 
a century birk the demand of In- 
dia for English commodities, ex- 
cept for tlic use of the few Euro- 
peans there, was us slack as it con- 
tinues in China AVe have begun 
to tcacli India the increase <jI wants 
beyond her own sources of supply, 
3 nd our manufacturers feel the ef- 
fect. England no longer sends 
bullion to India, otherwise than 
when its cheapness here renders it a 
marketable commodity. Our va- 
rious wares are preferred. India 
no longer sends bullion to China ; 
but now exports so much more 
largely than hcrct(;f(jre, as to re- 
quire, notwiih-^tanding the greatly 
inercasad sum of China articles im- 

i jorted, and the provision of a va- 
uable investment of tea, &c. for 
England, u large balance to be jmid 
in gold and silver. India must thus 
soon aguin become one of the rich- 
est countries in the worhl, both as 
to her possession of imported pre- 
cious riietal, and her siiperabumlant 
aggregate of agiiciilturai and ina- 
nufacriinng produce. The ipiautity 
of gold absoibed, not circulated, 
in l^idia is imiuensc ^ and the theO' 
ry of its absorption is curious — but 
cannot be touched on here. It is 
extremely interesting to contem- 
plate what the eoterprize, skill, 
probity, and oilier commercial 
merits of England, has efl'ected, and 
may effect, in revolutionizing, as it 
were, ihe empire of trade and ex- 
change. For many years, ])eihaps 
centuries, the trade between India 
and China has been considerable. 
Heretofore it was ca(^ried bn through 
entrepots, as no nautical skdl ex- 
isted in either country adequate to 
*; the completion of so long a voyage 
^4ircct and uninterrupted. Vessels, 
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originaHy from the Red Sea per- 
haps — found their way to Surat, 
and crept tlience along the western 
coast of India to Calicut or Ceylon, 
and there exchanged their wares or 
specie, for spices, sugar, sandal, 
&c. and returned with the changed 
monsoon. Or a few more enter- 
prizing comiiiandei 'i, Arabs proba- 
bly, pushed across the mouth of 
(he bay of Bengal to Achin, and 
perhaps to Malacca and Java, where 
they found the goods of the Mo- 
luccas find China, brought thither 
by junks to be bartered for their 
own. Tlic returns from the eastern 
isles consisted chiefly in spices, 
giims^, and gold dust. The former 
finding their way to Europe through 
Egypt, from “ Aiaby the blest,” 
were traced no further back j and 
w'^c often read in older writers, and, 
indeed, sometimes in authors of 
date sufficiently modern to be better 
informe<l, of the “ perfumes of 
Arabia,’*— a country little re- 
dolent of spice.” No more. In- 
deed, the source of this luxuiy 
than of the wonderful discovery ot 
the decimals that still arc named 
after it among us ; though, in 
Aiabi'd, they correctly bear the 
name of Indian figures.” But 
who is hardy and tasteless enough 
to resist suc;h authority as this I— 

when to Uio^owho ita.l 
B«ynn<l litv C>i|>i‘ of lloix*, .irid now arr past 
Mo%4inbi«]iir, otf nl sea norrli-cav«t winds lilow 
Salia;.i(i odours Iioin lltc spiLy biiuin 
Ot Ar.tl*jr flu'bk^t > wjih such dt’Uy 
Wdl they slack their course, and 

many a (eagvie, 

CheerM with ihu gralcliil smell, old ocean smilCk. 

Malabar has long possessed a 
lace of navigators of considerable 
enterprize," when compared with 
their timid neighbours. AVe speak 
of the Mahommedan tribe of A/a- 
pia, who, centuries hack, it is 
reasonably supposed, pushed direct- 
ly over the Erythrean Sea to the 
mouth of the Mare Rubrum, and 
perhaps to Mocha and Jedda. Their 
commercial spirit w'as backed by 
anotlicT ; and few moral stimuli 
combine with greater effect than 
those of tra$c and religion. ^Yt 
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see and know very little of Hiudii 
naulics^ snrli pursuits urc contraiy 
to their flupcrstifiinis fceliiif^s—^-hut 
we may inter they were rarly na- 
vi jrators, for in hooks as old pro- 
bably as the Iliad, wo had u-guhi- 
lions tor sea insurances. Tethaps, 
however, they were mere coastin'; 
voyages, and securities against the 
pirates, ancientlyand now, so daring 
and organized in the Tu-lian seas. 

Adverting, for another moment, 
to the existing state of onr rela- 
tions with Chima, connnercial and 
poliiiccd, if the latter may be al- 
lowed a separate existence, we 
cannot bin apprehend an early in- 
terruption thereof. It svill most 
tikely terminate in extended inter- 
course, and that at no distant date. 
Meanwhile, should our apprehen- 
sions be unhappily verified, we 
should severely feel the effect of 
such interruption ^ and it is as well 
to look the danger boldly in the 
face, and wd^cly to provide against 
it. Foreseeing a danger is the re- 
verse of creating one. Wc ground 
our \iewof this important question 
on some knowledge of Cdilnese 
subtlety and ignorance, and haugh- 
tiness and meanness. Wc may 
assure ourselves that tlic affair of 
the Lady Shore is not forgotten, 
nor forgiven, even in the lapse of 
so many years. It lias been kept 
alive by the intermediate occur- 
rence of certain points of dit- 
ferenre — the same in kind, but 
differing in dcgrec-^and the spirited 
affair of the Alceste, and the re- 
sult of our recent embassy — a> far 
as we are permitted to speculate — 
cannot fail uf fanning the slumber- 
ing embers of political rancour. 
Glad shall w e be if erring herein 5 
but our bhort-sightedness tending 
haply to magnify what >ve can see 
but dimly, leads us to the persua- 
sion, that the seeds of hostile feel- 
ing,— nay, (why mince it ?) of 
hostilities me deeply rooted be- 
tween England and China ; and 
that no great length of time, 
perhaps not another year, will 
su^ce for the development of some 
Asiaiic Journ.^tio. 2^. 
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of its matured fruits. Wc have 
by accident had an op[u>rtunity of 
seeing some import jut docninents, 
tliat will m>t, perhaps perhaps 
ought not, he published, cotinccted 
with onr late embassy, Avhh'h con- 
lirni our conviction tint n much 
greater portion of forhi'.oance than 
has of late marked the conduct of 
our cabinet, and a much smaller 
portion of iusolonce on the part of 
the Cliincse, must bt* brought into 
oporalinn, to avert the rcsnlts in 
our contemplation. 

Appendix C. is a translation 
of a modern ver-'ion of the Siiriu 
Alem a code* of laws that chiefly 
guides the administration, and rules 
the popiilation of Java. As such 
it jnay be, to a certain degree, cu- 
rious j and at any rate is judicious* 
ly given in such a work at this. 
But, as a code, it is an unenlighten- 
ed production, fts compoinid Sans- 
krit and Arabic name means the 
light or sun of tlie world. Like 
other eastern codes, it is so vague 
as to leave most points that it pro- 
fesses to explain snfHciently to the 
taste or caprice of the expounder. 
It is, in short, a contemptible cmle ; 
affecting methoil, arrangement, and 
precision, but miserably defective 
in useful provisions, and sanguinary 
on points where its denunciations 
can never be carried into effect. 
An abstract is given of some of 
the laws, whicli, according to the 
traditions of the Javans, were in 
force against the inhabitants pre- 
vious to the arrival of Adi SakaJ"* 
The idea of law.s being in force 
** against the inhnhitiwfs ” of any 
state is an urdiappy one j law.s 
must be strange things w hen not 
for the inhabitants. But the former 
term may, perhaps, be too exten- 
sively applicable in the east. 

The next article contains a pro- 
clamation by I.iord Min to, on the 
assumption of sovereignty dri Java 
by the Bnglibh ; and a code of re- 
gulations passed in Febiuary 1814, 
by the lieutenant governor, for 
the more effectual administration of 
justice in the provincial courts* 
VoL. IV. i G 
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TUe iirst is a manly, sensible edict } 
bhuit, but sufficient, »n(l bighly 
honorable lo the English character. 
The setoinl seeni'-, in our huinhie 
judgment, ailrniruhly r.ilciilaUul lo 
meet the exigL‘uries of the case, 
and the want', .md fecling'> ol the 
people. It consists of a hundred 
and scvenly^three short numbered 
articles oi p.u.igraphs, doing honor 
to the head that originated it, and, 
as we have every reason to ludicve, 
to tl»osc who neic chaigcd with its 
execution. 

Appendix K contains compara- 
tive vucabulaiies of tlie Malaya, 
Javan, Madurese, llaii, and I.am- 
pung languages, nnanged uiitler 
ihiil.y-tuo lieads : those of Java 
nnd Madura me given in two dia- 
lects each — Extinct troin tlic Dasa^ 
nnmuh, a useful work, noticed in 
the earlier port of our review — 
Comparative Vorahulary ot flic 
Sanskrit, Kawi, and Tali — Kavvi 
words with the meatiing attached to 
them by the Panainbahan of Su- 
incnap, and specimen of the mys- 
tical inc.ming attached to the 
letters of the alphabet, by the 
same. Tliese articles, of whicli 
wcbavealicady made slight men- 
tion, are a great accession to the 
lingual stores of Orientalists. 

An ** Account of Cclehes ” is 
given in F. Of this most irregu- 
larly shaped islaud, nearly as large, 
it is believed, as England, but 
containing probably less tlidii one- 
fourth of its population, very little 
is known j and as little of other 
considerable islands in the eastern 
seas, formerly, and possibly still, 
the scat of potent governments, 
and the abode of numerous races 
of people, refined to a certain de- 
gree, and to a considerable degree 
111 Some instances j in others, the 
abode of slavery, piracy and bar- 
barisrp. In most of them some 
admixture of all these ingredients 
w ill pnib.ibly be perceptible. VVe 
now allude more particularly, as 
well to the island, called, but why 
we knoAv not, Celebes, (a name 
'Unknown to the imtives), as to 


Luzon, Magindanao, Papua, Tlor- 
ntu, &c. as namerl in our charts of 
the eastern sca*5. J'o numeiuus arc 
these islamis, amounting, some 
believe, to a thousand, that the 
spiiit of leseaich and enterprize, 
now in eourse of operation, may 
disrover to iis the eondition of 
many iiiillions of our fellow crea- 
tures, hitheito .seareely r.mkcd in 
(he seale of the human race ; and, 
in their vai ions degiees of civiliza- 
tion, anewwoild. 

A plate of Celehe.an alpliabcts, 
ancient and modern, and a voca- 
bnhnyof nine of its languages, ac- 
company the account liere given of 
this Hindu- Mahoiimiedan eoniUry. 

It is difficult lo lurii our eye to- 
wards the regions here alluded to 
without l.imeiiting deeply the loss 
siistjiiiicd by oriental liteiaturc and 
by the world, in the piemalure 
death of Dr. Leyden 3 the greatest 
loss hitherto lo be deploied by 
Orientalists, except iti that of iSu* 
William Jones. 

Translation of the Mauek 
Moyoy'* oci upiiis Appendix II, It 
is a myihologicLd cosmogony, much 
vcnci riled in Java, and eipmlly cal- 
culated for the mernli.in of llenares 
01 Poona; in which nciglihuuihood 
it piobahly originated. The names, 
fables, »Te mostly Puianic. 

Ancient inscriptions i»n stones 
found in Java, uliicli stones, not- 
withstanding their bulk, have been 
removed thence, arc compichc-nded 
in article I. of the Appe-ndix One 
of these has been scntfiom Bengal 
to England, as an appropriate pre- 
xcnt to Lord Miiito ; who, in ac- 
knowledgment, speaks oF it as 

“ A enriosifj, wliicli, in iveinht at 
le.ast, hoenis to lival l\ior ri»e (ireat’s 
statue at retcrsliUigli. 1 shall be very 
much tc'inplcd to mount tliis Javjui rock 
upon our Minto Craius, that it ni.iy tell 
eastern tale" of us lonu^ after our heads 
are uiuler smoother sloues.” 

The value of these inscriptions 
arc little coiiiinensurate with the 
mass of their recipients, or with 
their own iinniodcrate length. They 
seem little else than a string of 
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comaton place verbosity^ wiUitmt 
pitli or point -flatterinif, of course, 
and this was ])iob:\bly their chief 
object, to rtM'guiiig potentates If 
their dates can' be depended on, 
some ehronoioj^ical points may, 
perhaps, be deduced from them. 

An account of the very interest- 
ing island of Ihili forms Appendix 
K. It is hither we may look, ns 
far as our ^nn view is yet permitted 
to extend, for the most valuable le- 
mains of Hindu untiquitics. Ai- 
though W(i have lost our political 
so\'ereignty in the eastern i^les, wc 
iviil not loicgo the hope that our 
learned society at (’alciUta will con- 
tinue to look eustw'ard with an in- 
quisitive eye. In our lust rapid 
perusal of these volumes, we hud 
iiKii kei! many passages, in this ac- 
count of liali, for (piotutiou and 
reniaik ; but, under circumstances 
pcilMp> loo obvious, wc must 
withhold both. 

A beautiful plate nf a '' Pa- 
puan, or native of New Guinea, 
tea years old,” occurs in this purl 
of the second volume. He was 
stolen in the currency of the ac- 


cursed trade of which we have 
alrcatiy spoken, but had the sia- 
gular good fortune to fill into the 
hands of Sir I honns KatHcs, at 
IVili, and lias accompanied him to 
Kngland, “ where he has excited 
•some curlo»ity, being ihc first In- 
tlividiial of ihc wholly h lired race 
of h/astern Asia who has been 
brought to this civuntry.” 

We have called this a “ beau- 
tiful plate,” but the liideoiis vis.igo 
of the poor Papu.m mu^t he abs- 
tracted from the mmh of rids* epilbet. 
JJe is probably of the aboriginal 
iMOe, which at the prc'Sent dav 
forms the bulk ot the population oV 
New (iiiinea. If so, ami the hulk 
may ho judged by the ‘•ample, it 
must suiely he the. ugliest lacc 
under the sun. 

The liftle remainder nf the vo- 
lume is o^mpied by legubuions 
conweeted with the poiitirnl and 
revenue departments at the Jiiitisb 
govcrniueuL of Java, fonuiiig, in 
their seemingly wise provisions, a 
suitable supplement to t!ie earlier 
regulatioub already noticcrh 


DEIiATE AT THE E 

i'.fis:-! aha ihniitv, Jatn' 

A ap.nrtoilv "ciic’al court <»f jiropiie- 
ot K.i't India stock, wliicli vviu> made 
-it cull fui a \:uiet) of |)inpo*cs, wa.^; 
till.' d.ay held lit tlie t'onipauy’s iiouH* in 
liCi'deiiliall-.street. 

'riie iJiinutes of the foianer court hav- 
ing been redd— 

Tlic ('hnh'Jiiajt , — ;JollU liehb, 
said — 1 have to acquaint the court tliat 
it is assemhletl to dedare a dividend on 
the (.'oiupai.'v's capifal .stock, fuuu the 
.Itli of .Fanuiiiy la?t, to the ftth of July 
ne.xt. The court of Uiivcior.s have come 
to a resolution thcieoii, which .shall be 
read.*' 

The resoiuiiou was read, as follow's 
At a roil rt of directors held ouTucs- 
** day, the I7th of June, 1817. 

** Resolved uiiaiiiinously, tliat in pur- 
** suance of an art of t)»c r>3d of his pre- 
“ sent Mjyesty, cap. 155, it be rccom- 

mended to the peueral coui-t to declare 
** a dividend of 5^ |wt cent, upon the 
“ capital stock of tbi^ Company, for the 


AST-INDIA HOUSE. 

** h.ilf yc.xr eommeuciiijr the ."ith daimar/ 
“ and t ridi/iif Iht* .Inly next.*' 
'The ilhuoiniin thiii jj;*»\crg H,Jil tli® 
diviiiend Inr the iihovc |ici-uMi b*- ])er 
ceiu. v'liich, heinu -econded by ll.f deputy 
chauiiian, was (Miiicrl unauiimHisly. 

'I'iie i'hmrmnn laid hefeue the c»>urt, in 
piir«n;uic(; n1 cap. 1. sec, of the Ry- 
l^aws, certain papi'is wl.ich hafl been pro- 
.sented to Parli.im* nt .snu'c the bj'*t court, 
the titles of which were re.'id 

'I lie t'hfonniiti . — ** f am to a(4jnfii'it 
the court, iliat the 12tli .'fction, chap, JO. 
ot the By-i^avvs, ordaitrs, that a list shall 
be laid befoie the eimrt of all ship.s Ih ea- 
sed to piocmt t(» India by the court ofdt* 
imoi-j, in the preceding year, ending the 
IlUthot April, which li-t i's also to contniw 
the amonut of tonnai^e, with flic uameof 
the respective qwncts and ivtnunauderi^. 
In coKformily with ihi.s JU-I.avv, 1 ix^y 
lay the said list before the court.'* 

*Mr. Aldeiiuaii ^^^^ln.d to ko«>w 

H'licther tlio.se list.*, wcie primed ? 

The C^nowef/iunsweted in t!ie aiHruia- 
five. 

4 ti 2 
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COMMriTKK OF IJY-LAWS. 

'Ilie Chfnnnf/7i.-^** 1 h.we to^tatetothe 
court , that tlic 1 st see. of the l^d chapter 
of the Hy-Laws oidaius, that, at the ge- 
neral court annually held in .lune, a 
commit tec of fifteen shall he a|»pointL‘d to 
inspect the lly-Law.'<. We sh.dl now pro- 
ceed to the election r»f that loiiMiiiitee, 
•and I think 1 c.innoi do hotter iluin pro- 
pose, sfriafim, the eenlleniaii (v^ifIl the 
exception ol 'I'lionia^ Lewis, Ksq. deeea"* 
ed) who .Kiod oil it durinu the last year.*’ 
The n. lines of tliti lonncr commit tec 
having been icad — 

'I’hc Clmirutan pioposiil that Hnni- 
jihrey llowoilh, I'sq. heoneol the incni- 
bers of the said cmamiitof, for the year 
cnsuini!;. Agiccd tf» inianiinously. 

Tliat Whitslied Keene, Ksq. he amcm* 
her for the \eai eaisiiing. 

iMr. A/z/mc said, In. expected before this 
question waspni, to have seen a jiropiic- 
tor in court, who, iic understood, was 
to have taken notice of the aUendanee of 
Mr, Keene. He had lieaid, that, fin two 
years, Mr. Keene, had not at tended on 
the conunittec — ami he had also karnwl 
that he did not, liimsclf, wish to be 
placed in the si i nation, when luMvaseleel- 
cd to it. Now, when a reform had taken 
place, audit was the w'i.«h, both within 
and without the bar, to have efficient 
luenibevs on the coininitlco, be conceived 
that a gentlcnnii, who had not been able 
to attend for two years, (thi'icby sluwv- 
ing hisnon-cfliciency) oiiglit no longer to 
conliiiue a meinhcr of it. He, therefore, 
wished to propo.se Mr. Wcyland, in the 
room of Mr. Keime. 

Mr. Ji.Jachmn said, the nou-attciid- 
auce of Mr. Keene was not occasioned by 
dislndiiuitiou, but, by iiicap.acity . They 
all knew him to be a gentleman of very 
great age— and they also knew that he 
jKissesscd great ability, lie was, at pre- 
sent, a father of tlieKast India Company. 
He was one of the oldest ami largest pro- 
prietors — and wa.s one of their most zea- 
lous and anxiouN defenders, wlien the 
Conipaiiy’s diaiter wa.s questioned. He 
believed, without knowing it hiuiseif, 
that his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) wa.s quite 
right in Stating, that Mr. Keene would 
rather decline being continued on the 
counnitlee. He, however, suggested to 
his hoii, friend not to persist, on this oc- 
casion, in so summary a mode of pro- 
ceeding. U was competent to any pio- 
prietor to name a gentleman, who was 
fitted tor the situation — and if, on appli- 
cation to Mr. Keene, he declined being on 
the coinniiitiH;, then tliat gcntleniau might 
be elected, Mr. Keene's son-in-law he 
thought a very proper person* lie was a 
gentleman who paid due attention to busi- 
ness, and possessed much ability. He 
had given great, assistance to the Com- 
pany, pending the renewal of their 


charter, and that n.^&iitanct: had been pub- 
licly acknowledged. 

Mr. Grant agreed very iniudi in vvliat 
the lion, and leaincil gentleman had stated. 
Con.^ideriiig Mr, Keene’s gieiit ability — 
tiiathe. was a vciy old proprieto!' — ami 
that lie had always shewn tiie utmost 
7.1 al tor the Company’s iiiteiest — he 
thought it vvoidd he a proteediug too 
,'ihrnpt, to dbplacc him, without a jne- 
iioiis intimation on hi^ own part. 
Agreeing in eiery thing el.^e that had been 
8, aid, and allowing most fully tlic inei’il.s of 
the gentleman t\ho bad been nanud, .still 
it appeared to him to be a matter of deli- 
cacy, not to lemovc Mr. Keciie tliius .sud- 
denly. ’J’lie committee was a large one, 
conshtiiig of fifteen ineinbeis. Jt wa.s 
tell, in forming it, that .sickue-s or othor 
iucdpacity, luigbl jireveiu the e.ttendaiice 
ol all the niembeis ; ami, Iheiefoie, a 
large number was proposed, in Older to 
insure tlie pie.scijee of .i imijoiity . ruder 
these rircnmstam'ec, he sulunitti'd whe- 
ther it would he delicate to i emote Mr, 
Keene ? 

Mr. Alderman Atkins hoped his w'orthy 
fiiend behind him tvoiild withdraw liis 
motion, After the seivice-s of .Mr. Keene 
he tni'iLed they would not discard him iu 
llii.s sufiimury inaimer. It was of the ut- 
most imporlanee that tliere should be au 
efficient nomination, if Mr. Keene doeiln- 
od acting on the eommiitee — which, Iroin 
the state oi his health, he was soiry to 
say was most probahH?. Hut he hoped uoi 
another word would he .«aid about hi^ 
situation, until such an iutiinatlou was 
givm. 

Mr. Uoworth said, it was his opinion 
tliat .some person should be elected in 
Mr. Keene’s place. Bui, fiom feelings of 
delic.iey — from sentiment of ventTfitiou 
fill' hi.s age and re.'?p(rtahility — it was his 
idea that they ought not to do anything so 
indecorous, as to remove him without any 
degree of notice— as a mere mutter of 
course. It was, therefore, iu their eon- 
teiuphuiou, to apply to him, in order to 
asceitain. whether he wished to hold tlie 
situation in the ensuing year. 

Mr. Lowndes said, every unpltusant 
reflection would be done aw^ay, by appoint- 
ing Mr. Keene’s Jiou-iii-law to the situa- 
tion. He could see no breach of delicacy, 
in this ca.se, whci» the son-in-law was pro* 
posed— to do what.> To save his father- 
in-law a great deal of trouble, while the 
honour still remained, and would probably 
remain for a long time, in the same fa- 
mily. In his opinion, it would be infi - 
nitely more honourable to Mr. Keene to 
have the duties of the situation properly 
performed by his sQn4n>law, than if he 
remained himself au inefflcicut member of 
the committee. 

Mr. P, Jachnon thought they ought to 
proceed towards Mr. Keene with tbc oc- 
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iwjyt drlio.icy and Uindju'ss. 7 \) jn'ist*- 
wiv, in till' ronrsc proiionnl AYonld not 
peril aps ai'ret} with tiny ni i}u»m‘ pinposi- 
lioti.s. r»nt, he uuil( isi(»(»d, it \\\i> sup- 
posed hy .■‘Oine jncntlowu'ii, tlial, if the 
foiiU pi»v>ed hy tho presriii opjtonuuiiy, 
tlii'v wonlil not liiivf ir in iheir power to 
make an alteration till that day r«eUv 
rnoiitlis. 'this uas tvrtahily erroneons. 

It Must he in the powei of theeonit at 
any tinu', rill np vacamiesin that rom- 
iniliu%or any other. Hy the xisifaiioii of 
Ihanidence, s.'ver.d iiiemhurs nii>',hf die, 
and surely iioihiiiL' c.nild pi event them 
iVoiu proeet'din*: to an smmediale eleeiion. 

It would be, pel hap'’, rmhr to heaiean 
ahleaad e/yieieiit in ui, .tssonn as possible^ 
hilt, ill ft sjjet t t<» the in.liviilnal in rpie.stion 
lliey inuht loahstaiii I'unn pi ore ediiitr, until 
they had some intlmatiim Innn himself 
that I'f M islied to dcihne the olliee. 

Mr //uttr’ s\ir!, a?i\ wish, fairly e’?- 
pressed lu ihe eomt, sl.ouM, on hts part, 
meet wiiii ilie mh/iosi attention. 'I'he 
propodlion he had made ditl not orii'inalc 
in any disie.spei I towards IMr. Keene — 
but. ho nmlei stood that the eommittee fd’ 
by-laws h.id lee.ivcd hi*- re.s' inn.it ion, and 
tliat thv’y wisJin! to have Mr. SVeylHud 
a[ipiHot<*d, tlioiudi, Jioin motius of deii- 
e:u’>. ihe\ !iMd noi piopo'M'd him. 

iMi, \Vhii sill’d Keene was then re- 
cleeteil, 

Mr. t.ofrn'i' Would it be eontrary 
to the rules of tiio eoui^ to ^'tate the pro- 
Icsiion ut ca'b ueutlemaii propo.sed, in 
01 (111 to SCI' vvhetlu'r the eommittee is a 
fair one, or one under the eon trol of the 
court of diiecfor.’^ of order !) 

The hon. J). Kiiinaird, (ieori^c Cuni- 
miriL^ Ksip, William Drewe, Ksep, Pa- 
li ick Heatley, Ksq. and Henry Smith, 
weie rf'-ehvicd without obst rvatioii. 

Sir 'r. H. Wahli, Hail, iva.-j next pro- 
po«e<l. 

Mr. //'//?/ ’ said, he found, on eon'^idt- 
im? a li'^t of the enminitlee of by-laws, 
that ihl.s gentleanan had not aiteiolcd hast 
year. Hie understood that he had gone 
iibroi’/l, and might be ab.H’ut three or 
loui yeiiis. 

Ml. E. P'/trr/, He was iu F.iiglaml 
lately, bin I believe he is gone ahroad fur 
a shoit time. He is a very able and pro- 
per man.” 

Mr. //!wMJor//t“«“ If he be ou the con- 
tinent, it iM evident, whatever his abili- 
ties may be, that he cannot attend the 

coraiuitter.” 

Mr. H. Jarh^on said, if the cirruin- 
staace of Sir'F. lb Walsh's being abroad 
arose Uom necessity, not iiidinatioii, and 
prevented him from attending last year, 
and if any genileiuau would assure them, 
that, when he arrired, he would attend, 
be sliould vote for his rc-election. 

A proprietor ob;>erved^ that Sir T. B» 


Walsh. liv\d ihirtj miles fri»m tvmn, and 
had, when in tliis amntry, ixuiatautly 
come up to |K'iforni hi.s duly. 

Sir T. H. Wal.sli i>.us iheii le ileefed. 

Tne l-hfurhuin ihen proptoed Alex. 
lianiJii, Knp 

Mr. iitUifi' "siiid, he iduud, oil loferriiig 
to iii*i notes of what had p.isve<l in that 
eourr on the -dd of .bine, lei."), Hku, on 
Mr. Alexr. Ihiring bt-im; then named, he 
ventured lo .''hue, irom Id,*; own knmv- 
le<h;e of that ;>eiiiU iiien\ alhuM, lhat he 
could scarcel) he expelled to devote his 
lime to the duties of il»e >jui.uion . 'I'lie 
hon. diveeUn* who tlien rilled the ( hair 
pavi^ liiiu a deeidid answer — for In; us'^u- 
red him that Mr. H.uiiii: wouhl .ibeiid. 
'J’wo \ Cars U.id since p.i^-ed ovir, dining 
Iherir.stfd which, Mr. H.njti!^ uttendcil 
once, and on a v<‘ry impoii.nu oeca.sion, 
loeairy :i paiticular point wldn hhad piii- 
viously been di'>eiiv>ed. In the next veiir, 
that now pa''.''e(l, he h.u) iiii( .nti-nded at 
.dl. (bit or two yiMi-i, iheictou , In hud 
hcf II but once iu the i(mniiilier..-.n,(l lie 
now aMced whethei, tu i-oiumon lUmicy, 
if (liey wislicd to have an cilicieni com- 
mittee, they could ]M‘^^ev•e^e oi pla» iug 
fhi'< individital ill Mieh a siiu.iiiou I'li- 
Ic.'js some geiillt men ‘Stated that Mi. Ba- 
ling iu futuie would attend hotter, he 
^^Mr. Hume) would, even though he stood 
alone, take the seu^L‘ of t hi unut on his 
rc-cleciiuii. 

Mr. Lou'hiks — If lie siay-s away for 
a year, it .shews lliat he docs not like to be 
on the coiniuitU^;, iliough he docs not 
choose to retuse theolhce. F shall, tliere- 
foic, support iny hon. Itieiid’s projKisi- 
tioiu** 

Mr, 7 ’ijc faet is, Mr. Baling 

wad spoken to ou the .subject, and lie did 
.say, that he would give gencr.il atieiid- 
aiice. f ean spe.ik lo tlii'?, bc'iUi'C I had 
a couver.satiou w ith him. Il is tiuc hv 
has not attended often, i know not ho'JV 
often.— /fimt — <>"ee.'’>i — He has 
mallei s of moinenl that pcrliajis r akc up h\s 
time. 1 can only vouch t ‘r thi*', that he 
pi'oiiii.sed to givti general itteiidance.” 

The Oeputy (.Veorneor, Pattisoij, 
Kstpl Kikl, that tuie o: ilu' nn.st, I'lninent 
iiicrdiant" in tlio rit) u! Ia>:idou was a 
Tciy eligible person to ton.'<«Icr the by- 
law :■{, taunot be denied 5 and when such 
a genilcniaQ has assented to be one of the 
committee, though, from circttiustance.s, 
he has not been able to attend, p#*rhap.s it 
Would be acting imprudently, and be the 
means of losing a VC17 valuable uiembcr, 
wdiose Oilvice and assistance on urgent oc- 
casions are of great iinpoitance, if he wtis 
thrown out. 

Mr. /t. Jackson .-laid, tlte eourt appear- 
ed to be placed iu a very dclkate situa- 
tion with respect to this gentlemen, whose 
high charaaer aiul great talents wci e utii- 
vci'sally acknowledged. One would be 
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vei y sorry , tin TP foj e , e vTi li n |>u r s u i Ilf? a j iiw** t 

cause, toscTU) lo slight so liii;hly respecta- 
ble an indivaluiil. Hut the com t must see 
tlic extreme stale of emb.iiravsmtuU, if 
not of pain, v\ljirli \v;is counectCfi vcilli 
this case. After Ix ing told, from each 
side of tlie hiir, that an efficient commit- 
tec .sliouUI he formed, Imw p.iinlul iimst 
k be to the executive body, ;is well as the 
proprieloi to admit non efiicieiit pej- 
sons, and to propose pas.shig llit* eircum- 
slaiiceo\(M in ‘‘lienee. Hut peril a ps Hi is 
mode might heal all difficulties : — pursue 
towards Mr. H.uing the samceoursc that 
had been imiMied with lespect to Mr. 
Keene. Pei haps some gciiilemen, in lia- 
bUs of iiititnacy M it h iMr. Haring, would 
to him how anxious the pruprie(or.s 
•neie for hi’^ aticiidaiice in Iho eommittce, 
ill wliidi they were convinced hi'n services 
would he lonnd luoM lienefieial — but that, 
if he wouhl not fiivom the cnuimittcc witli 
his assistance, they h<«l .some light to e\- 
]»ect that he would ^t.ite his determina- 
tiou hy letter — and then, when tilling \ip 
i he vacancy oica^ionnl hj Mr. Keene or 
piiy other non-attending uiemher, they 
Could till np liis place also. Hul he should 
tiot like to throw a .sini on siu'li aehaiac- 
ter; paying homage as he did to Mi. H<i- 
ling’s talents, and anxiously wishing him 
to be an etficient ineiidier of the cojii- 
uiittoe. 

Mr.y.me/n/e.'f said, when he agreed in Iho 
tieeefisit) of lalHiig tlte senseof Hiceoitrloii 
ilic propriety of passing ovei Mr. Haring’.s 
uame, he did so with a gieat deal of p«tiii. 
He conceived that he w*as a gentleman most 
fit ill e\ery respect to he on tlieeoinniiftcc- 
Whcii he saw' a man giving up piixate and 
party feelines in the Ibnwx! of t'ommon^, 
in order to foiward the g«^od of hijs roim- 
fry, he could not lidp wishing such a 
man on iheii commit tee. 

Mr. y/ww/c — “ Jf i'll. Haring posM’ssed 
all the wisdom of Js,domon, and ga>e us 
none ot tlie henefUs of it. a.s far as wc 
are <*nueerucd, it isnsekss. If, Imwtncr, 
any gentU-men will act us godfather for 
idtn, and undertake that he will attend, 
1 will not ili'ide the couri.” 

Mr. hmlm — “ If the court of propiic- 
tors place this gentleimm on the commit- 
tee, I have no doubt whatever, that he 
will attend on ini[)ortaiit occasions— but 
not on all occasions.” 

Mi. /fimip— “ Then 1 waive my ob- 
jection.” 

Mr. Alexr. Haring was then re-elecled. 

dfobn 'J’aylor, Ksq. and Oco, Grofe, 
Ksq, Were re-el«‘cted without observation, 

David Lyon I’sij. was next proposetl. 

Mr Hujjtfi espie.ssed great rcfipect for 
this piMiileman’s abilities, but was sorry 
to find that he had not time to attend to 
the duiie.s of the situation. In the year 
juHt expired, he appeared but once — Hiid 
»n the preceding year ycry little more, lie 


had not taken a f.iir portion of duty. He 
would not, however, ohjeef to him ; hut 
hojicd he would favour the propriulors 
with the benefit of lii.-^ talei]t:< and abili- 
|je«^ it it .igieed with his avocations, and 
if not, he tins-ted he would f.uoui them 
with his i-e.signatioii. 

Hohert AVilliam.s Esq. and Heiijamin 
Halliard, Esq. were rc-elceied without 
observation. 

'riie fV/i/imffr/— “ I regret to inform 
llio eourt that, in consiMpience of the 
death ot a veiy worthy menibcr, ’I’liomas 
I^cwis, Esq. a vacancy has been occasion- 
ed ill therommittee of by-laws; I tlieie- 
forc move ‘that Sir fleiiry Strachie be 
appointed in his place.’ ’’ 

’flic Deputy i'fiainnan feconded the 
motion. 

Air. U. Jackiun said, his intention wa*? 
aiilieipaled hy the motion of tin' lion, 
ebainnait ; but he hoped tin* eouit would 
purniit liini to cxpre.ss lii.s appioh.ition ot 
the eomluct which liad l>eeii pursued. A 
wish was t^xpie-'Sed, on his ^ide of tlic 
bar, that Sii Henry Sti.iclile sliould he 
appointed, and he was happy to ^ee that 
wi.sh .so haiKisomely met hy Hit* gcnllemeu 
on the Ollier side. 

Mi.Hume, “1 wish to know whe- 
ther, il Sir If, Sfiaehle be elecierl, lie 
will attend regularly ?” 

Ml. Lou'ufies. “ 1 .should like to b< 
inloiiiied of the high tiime.s and niis- 
ilemeaiionrs e<»minitted hy iny two hon, 
fiiemN (Me.ssrs. Jackson and Huinc;, 
which i>reveiil them fiom Indng nominated 
oil the committee 

Mr. (^umruhiic ^uid, it wa.s ho who had 
]»ropo.sed that Sir H. Sirachie should fill 
up the vacancy in the, commillee. He 
knew him to ho a •‘Cii.sihle and an inde- 
jH'iideiit m.iii, ami he tlioncht lie couUl 
not do better th.ui to piopOhi: him. 

Mr. L>, /w/z/iri/Vef .said, as this was the 
Ja>r clay foi ajipoiiitiug tlie (•(•miniitee, he 
would lake tlmt oppoituniiy of saying a 
word or two on the subject of the naims 
propo.M‘d in that touit, generally. As a 
member of tlic committee, ho felt him- 
self quite iiieoinpeteiit to give his vote at 
all for tlio.se pei sons w'ho weie proposed 
to act ns liis eolleagues — ior he should 
w’ish the labours of this commit tee to he 
appreciated as not having any thing to do 
with party views, but as proceeding dis- 
tinctly on the merits of Hie case; hcre- 
gretiH, tlicreforc, that any member of 
that committee should have proimsed a 
gentleuiaii to be Ids future eolleagiie. It 
w'as like a slur on their proceedings ; it 
looked as if members were purfiosely se- 
lected, on one side or the other, to give 
their friends support. He, however, ac- 
quitted the bon. proprietor (Mr. Cominiug) 
of any motive in doing as he ackimwlcdg- 
ed he had done, except a wish to place 
on tlie committee the most etficieut person 
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lio was acqua'iiteil wifii — hul still 1 h; »11(1 
?ii)r ut ilu' proicc'diutr. Ho t^Mr. 

Kiniuiiivl , uiulor >tirli ^'irciini-^taiKvs, 
would i.L'VCr prijpo-ic m»y por^cn ; .iiiil lie 
It’ll liiHi'-oll uTtoil) iiioompoii Ml to vrJit.- 
for Ih'* fo elotiiou *u' 'm\\ ;t;r*iuU’nun who 
hiwl ai.|Joijifi:(l a jiuMiilu r ot IIk’Coui- 
iJJittor. 1 lic only o»va-*ioii on ^^lmhl^^* 
I’onJfl it’ lutjiurht to u>ti* when two 
p,t tul. i.it ii wt'ii ju‘o;k*>o( 1 at the ‘'atut^ 
fiuic, in o[>pf*Njtit>i> ri» t*,u.Ii oihc! ; he 
a\ou!i 1 tiirn tonl ii nix duty t*> state wl’ieh 
o/’ thorn In th'Hij:ht mf’'t eliuihlo. Having 
saitl tlo", i»e h(i|»td It would ho umlor- 
stoutl t'nat tlay had m> private fooiintj:? in 
tht; (’(j.iiinjitee. l-’or his o\vii part, he 
%Aa'-. se lu'i’lv iieiinaiiilott with .my of the 
fjoruii Mil .■ (M w'.iouj it w'tjh eoiiipo ed, 
wiili’lu e .eej'.l lO”, nr 1 1..’ hop., cli.m mail. 

Ml. n. / /< L n.'t -.1' h til ’ o»fM-ivatiou 
111 , nil’ le. I 1 m) 1 ii'i'id ,M’. t'animint;) 
‘\,is I usi.)jn'd l-y !li(' lew wools he Innl 
pie\!i)ii-lv ci(ldj'e‘’'ed i») the (.oini. If 
'-hould hr roeoli. ( (Oil, however, thiit''tlie 
l)icnH,Niilon fnr tlio rtppointnn’iit of' Sii H. 
Siraehie tame from tlio hon. eliainnan, 
atid was see.nnletl by his him. eolleui'uc. 
^ir H. Sir.iehie lieiu.o veiyhi"hl\ fhouiifht 
of 1<> jiu'-oDs on thia 'Ido ot the Inir, ho 
(Mr. dacKsnir si , ted the pleasnie I»e 
felt at the liandsomc matuioj’ in w'hich the 
oeulli’iiion hehind the hai met th.if feel- 
iip;, and Ihe hon. prupiictor (IM) . (’mn- 
mintr^i meicl) nffeied au t xplaiisitory tib- 
’'enaiion. No douht, as a mial piiu- 
ejple, it wii" liirhl they should ahstaiu 
fioiii personal foelinir altofieihoi j hut let 
not that hull. j)ro|iik’tor lie siupposed lo 
have nominated a tnembor of the coin- 
iiiitiee. He h.»il /lot done so ; he merely 
gave that ovplanation winch \va«! luves- 
>.'ii y. 

ilr. />. Ktnnaird, .My only ttasini 
for iiiaKitifMhi' obsei v.itiou I have done, 
iij to pivvotit miplensant feelim?. At a 
'iibs ’qiient time, il a dilfercnee of opi- 
nion c*\i-ieil in the eommiriee, a p.nt of 
It luvvitu" hi’oti noiuinafed hy the member’i 
of t!ie old rominiftee, the latter, on .i 
division, in nhi lind the new inombor.A 
oppo.'td lo laeiii. Tlie coniplaiut perhup.^ 
would thoti he, “ Here are the very por- 
.«ons we appointed .u* our rolleamies, 
votiin? a^aiti't ns' 1 wish to avoid the 
possibility of bueh an occurrenee.” 

Mr. (t i.s certainly a most 

«xtiaordiiiary tliinff, lliat two of the ino«!t 
re’ipeeiable, elhcient, active and intelli- 
gent men 111 this eoint aie never pnqMised 
on tins committee. I allude to my two 
hon. friend.'* Mr, Jad:‘‘on and Mr. Huino. 
I say, it is settinu; .i inarh on tm m ; hnt 
I suppose it i.s believed, that, if they 
were placed on Iho committee, they wonld 
not «q well in harnes". I think that is the 
reason ot their not being proposed.” 

Mr. ll. JachoH said, he felt flattered 
by the notice of his hou. friend 5 but be 
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had loi ’SI vend vears p'l^t, Mated, that- 
if wa< ificoiisistcnt with I»is .ivueatiou^ to 
act on t!ie e<Muimit»'c .\s he had sotno 
)far< -iiner taken .m active part in the 
tcvisioti ot the bv-laws, }ii.i hiiu, friend 
DiiLbt not to have tlirow u out the impn- 
l.Wiie.i he had ilone. luv.eisi' he ^Mr. 
•laek'ou'' iiad deelinetf a situ iiion, to the 
diuie* ot wiiieh he could not p ly piopOr 
Utlenium. 

'.Sit Ilenrv .''trarln-* w.is’ then added fr> 
ilif* com mi I Ice'. 

Mr. /f. J ft'h.'tfiu ohs^’ned, ili.ir, a.s they 
had arrived nr the last name, lie would 
tiouhle tim court with a vov lew word'*. 
On a former dav lie had stated, Dial he 
siiould move the fhauk'< of the comito 
the eoimuineo of hv-I.evs, and an hon, 
dirertoi iiad C' pre.^sid Ids reidine'^s to 
.'eCond the liioiion. 'I'hc l.’ilnuii s of the 
eoiinnittee li.u! not yet, hovvtici, come 
to a 1 lose, and tlu’ichuc tin k*t-ntieinen 
eoinposiii" it wc:e atiMoiss tluii the pro- 
ptvstlion ot ihanka shouhl nut now be 
I'lade. lie htated this im ohew that he 
Iiad not fonrollen hi.s piornise, and i.> 
piove that Im was noi deiicicnt in gra- 
titude. to the committee tor the sciviecfj 
flnyliad leiulered the (‘ouipmy, althon5;h 
tliey now declineil the iiononr lie had eon* 
tcmplaled. 

i*i:NS10N Tt) (’VPTAIN V.MUM, 

The t'/ntij'/iid/i moved 'I h.lt fhl> 
court coiiliiiu the rcMiiuiiou of the ge- 
neral court on the Ibth ol Apiil last, ap- 
proving the resol lUion of tlie court of 
(Urcctois of the JKtli of Maicli, for 
granting to Capt. Solomon Ktnle, pay 
lUiVAter of the military depot at Chaihaio, 
a pcn.shm ot £300 per aunuin.” 

Mr. Ifumr inquired, vvliethcr tlm 
aineiidiiient ho had moved, wdicn this 
qiic.stii>u wa.s list hefore the conrr, was» 
on round, and being an.-iwerf*d hy fl»e 
rhaii'iuan in the affirimitive, lie begged 
leave to make a 1(mv observation.s. Hy 
tlie public docuinept'< wliich iuid been sub- 
miitfd to the court, it wa*‘ e\ ident their 
pens ion di.st wai? hourly inereasiiig, aiid 
on tii'it aceoimt it vva.s that he hud pro- 
posed tlie amendnicnr wliidi was nega- 
tived at the hiM couii. He vvas anxious 
ll'.p tho hubjcel-inattei of that arneud- 
im iit should not he lo«r, and theretoro 
lie would now call the attention of the 
eouii lo the progte.«.sivc mcrca.'$e of the. 
peiiAHui-lii-f. By papers laid hefijic the 
iionse of commons for tin* three la«t 
year?, it appeared, that the ja-riNions 
granted by the Company b.ul inerea.^'d 
very much. By referring to the account 
lor the present year, math* np to Ihe first 
of May, it vvoidd he fouml, that the 
ficranii nation and pension list exceeded in 
amount the list of the preceding year, hy 
£ii000. lie referred to these documents 
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niircly to pupjwrt the ohserratioris In 
hail oiTered lo the la'^t court, hut without 
any intcjition ol* opposing the prc.''Oiit rc- 
sohitMU). 'J'hc expeubcs ot‘ dilFcrcut 
kinds whicli the Company vvcie now iii- 
rurriug, proccwled to an extent far hc- 
yoiut any tiling that roiiUl bo iuiagiucd by 
Ihosv who did not .Uleiid i lonely to the 
subject, ilieiefore he wished to awaken 
the attention of tlie proprietol^ to file 
necessity ol cconoruy j and lie hoped that 
his amoiidiJK'nt, although negatived, would 
not hi* altJigctluM* lost, but that it would 
excite inipiiry anil investigation, 

Mr. hiiV'iuh's, “ What ia ilic staiuhud 
of superannuation ? Is it great age, 
mental iufinuity, or corporeal ineapa- 
cily ?” 

Mr. Ihme \^ould refer his hou. friend 
to tlie act of parliament ; a scale of ser- 
vice vVf!> there laid down, by which a cer- 
tain poll ion of salary was allowed after a 
Certain mimlicr of year.^* service. If the 
com t of directors hiid continued the old 
form of the list, setting fortli the new 
pensions gi anted, as it stood in 1K14, 
(and wdiy it was altered he knew not), it 
would have been much bettiM*. Hy the old 
luoue, he was at once put in possession 
of the iiunibtT of \cars «ei vice of each 
individual, and tlie salary and allowances 
which he had. 'J'herc was a clear expla- 
nation of every case ; but, from the list 
now laid bcloie the court, he could not 
say, whether the annuities granted were, 
ill the strict iicccptation of the word, 
pensions, or whether they were portions 
of salary tillowed to be granted under 
the act of parliaiuent. lie wmuld ttU 
the court why it was of importance that 
the nature of these grants should be spc> 
eiftcally slated ; it was, because if those 
who granted them proceeded in this man- 
ner, they would excite suspicion, and 
occasion more trouble to themselves than 
they wished to encounter. It was of the 
utmost importance that the proprietors 
should be enabled to place reliance on all 
the odicial documents, wliicb, through 
the executive body, Vrcre given to the 
public. Thu word and signature of the 
directors ought to be sutficient to carry 
them through cveiy opim.^ition that might 
lieoifered to any diK'niuent issued by them. 
If, therefore, he held in his liunil a re- 
solution emanating from the executive 
body, agu'cing to give Col. Briw £200 
per annum from tlie Company’s cash, 
ftiifl £100 per annum from the Jee fun4, 
making a total of £300 a-ycar ; if he 
saw", by the act of parliament, that the 
court of directors were called oti to de- 
liver to the proprietors, on a certain day, 
a list of all new salaries (together with 
.the allowances) granted to individuals; 
and if he found, on looking to the print- 
^ list, that tlie salary of Colonel Brice, 
in the new situation of under military 


auditor, was staled to bft £200, while 
not a word was >aid about the £100 taken 
from tiiu lee fund, then he had a right 
to conicsid, that the variaiiee between the 
resuhuion and the list was contrary to 
the art of parliaiui ut, vva*- a .iiist subjed 
of observation, and wa** c.ilrulated to ex- 
tite di.siru>t ami su.spiriou. 

Mr. Loivndca, “ What is the fee- 
fund ?’* 

Mr. iJimv said, it was £80,000 n-jrar, 
which the directors cousidcied pocket- 
money, and in the disposal ot which they 
thought the piopriclors bad no light to 
interfere. ^Jlie li.Nt would bo extremely 
satisfactory, if tlie court would allow the 
form of proci-ediiig, adopted in 1814, to 
be used in rutuic. By tliat form, if any 
person wanted to ascertain tlie fact, he 
was at once acqnalnicd wiili the mimber 
ot years, and the nniouiit of salary and 
einolimienrs, with reference to e\eiy in- 
dividual lueiifioiicd in the list ; by this 
means lie w.w enabled to judge wliethcr 
the sum granted bv the rouil was con- 
sistent with the act of parliament or not. 
This he could not do by the form now in- 
troduced ; and, having found one state- 
ment en'oiieous, he was warniiitcd in 
thinking that others might be erroneous 
also. To ibis subject he would shortly 
call their aUention ; and he Iiopcd, in 
doing so, he should avoid any unfair ob- 
servations on his motives. 

Sir J, Jarksoji, “ The lion, proprietor 
has stated, that a sum of no less than 
£H0,0()<) anmially went into the pockets 
of the directors,” 

Mr. // mm/c, “ No I no!” 

Sir J. Jathon, ** He said, that that 
sum xvas ponket-monry^ and connected it 
with the court of directors,’* 

jMr. ffmnr, I say it is at the dis- 
cretion of the court of directors. Pen- 
sions, to the ninount ol £7000 a-year, 
are paid out of it.” 

Sir J.Jachon .said, tliehon. propiietor 
luid often accused the directors of making 
unfair observations. Now, hiMhought the 
lion, gentleman went as far bejoud the 
line of justice and propriety, in speaking 
of £80,000 as pocket-money, and coupling 
it with the court of directors, as any 
man could possibly go. This fee-fund, 
about which so much had been .said, was 
formerly given entirely to the clerks. The 
court of directors found it necessary to 
take the fund into their own maiiage- 
incut, still, how’cver, considering it as 
belonging to theclcrk.s. It had been so 
administered, and the £100 granted to 
Colonel Brice from the fee-fond, was 
conferred on him as one of the clerks* 

Mr. Ifume said, if any idea went abroad 
that the directors put this money in their 
pockets, he would strenuously oppose it. 
But this fact could not be denied, that 
the money was given away without ap- 
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plying to tlie court of proprietors, which 
was contrary to i!»c by-law.>. He thoiicht 
himself alsi> convct in saying, tliat tin* 
whole was not approrji iafed to'tlic clci*ks. 
There was now ,i haJance of .l^l60,00ij oi 
tlic fee-fuiul. wiiidi, in point of fiei, 
wa:* coiisidercfi as Company's iiiunev, and 
was not accouiili-<l for by the Ircasarcr. 
He did niulei>tand from the hon, deputy 
chainnin, that measures would bo taken 
to satisfy the tourt with rcs|H'ct to tlm 
appropriation ot this fund; and he did 
l.ope, the appointment of Colonel Hi ice 
heiiig a Zio//// jide statement, that lie would 
have submit red some information to the 
roui’t on it, which would put an eii I t«» 
any further discussion relative to It. Hmt 
he done so, it would not have been nicu- 
tioned hy him. 

Tlie Chuirmtin. I will take this oc- 
casion to state to tlie romt, tliat the bu- 
siness of the tec-lund is now nndirron- 
sidcratioii, and t'ery shortly a report re- 
lative to the whole subject will be bud 
before the proprietois. 1 can assure the 
court, that the executive body have not 
tlic least desire whatever to keep any 
thing scciot that oaghl to be discu'^sed.” 

Mr. Ijfheiidei, “ i .'ihli, tlien, wliy Iras 
hot the Ice-fniid been fairly mentioned ?** 

Air. It. JneksuH said he was satisded, 
with respect to the iec-fiuid, that no un- 
wortliy use was made of it. Hni he hoped 
that tho^e who were employed in invesfi- 
gatiirj: It, would look to tiie legal point, 
namely, whei'o-r any pair of it cimld he 
appropiiatcd to pension**, W’itlioul notify- 
ing the grant to parliament f 

The Oepul}! man (James Palti- 
son, Ksfj ) .'aid, tlic «'irrumstaneo-» of tlic 
e/ise now* hetnie the Coiut, and that 
which w\i' introdiued, were lotuHv dititr- 
ent. A niothm was male for the coiilir 
Illation t«t a resolution grant iitg a pension 
ofi,’;tflO per aiifiMiu toCapt.Kaile, and, in- 
stead ot «'pi‘akiiig on tills .spei’ifscquealion, 
the hon. proprivtiir had taken the onpor- 
tuiiityol introducing otlier topics, uncon- 
nected with it. lie (.Mr. Paltisou) had had 
the honour of a com tTsai ion with tlie bon. 
proprietor, ainl then he distiuctiy stated to 
him, that ilieHnhj* ct would be taken iij# se- 
riously by iheconitoi directors— and that 
the legal (piotion, whether they could 
give move •I’liaii j^;*i00, hy dmwinu chi the 
fce-fuml, without tlm approbation of tln- 
co’irtof proprietoi*^, would be niinulcly 
invostigated. Such an impiiry ba -1 hmi 
iDBtitnted — ii was still before aconimitt*’e 
-«-aud a report would bo dually made to 
the court on the subject. Nothing had 
been cotu-ealed, or kept in the daik. If 
the diiectorM erred, in doing wlnt they 
had d<me, they would coihe before the 
proprieto.s, and state tlut tJiey had acte<l 
under a miscx^uceptioii -f- jf not, lliey 
would defend ikeir coiiduci by plain reii- 
goriing. This waa a fund beloiiglhg to 
Asiatic jQurn^^^o* 24f. 


the clerks wlifch tlie court of dfil'ctors 
took under their care, and which wai 
distributed Hiiiou:gst those t.» whom it he- 
loured. If any of if was iinproperlv l.dd 
o.it, then let a fair an * dn.'ct charge he 
brought aviiiii'it those wh.o had abused it. 
— bin he ili.i n d coii'iilei it ju.si to intro-, 
diice the subject incidentally If ihetaw 
laid down h) the lion, proinictor proted 
to he convci, tliat llic court of dircetois 
could not grt’ii more than i'ilhO, the 
overplus being taken fioni thi< fond, with- 
out the ctnicuriviice of (he propricuns, 
that pi incipie would, «if course, bt. Bt'iii- 
puh»u>ly ncied on. 

iMr. !}. Kinnuirti said, as this was 
<pu‘st:uti relative to a pension, his hon. 
liietul rert.iiiilv had a riglit lo allude U> 
iliai which, miller peculiar cuciinisianiv-, 
had been gt anted to another Individunh 
lie 'Mr. KiiHiairdj wished to know, 
whctiier any, and, if anv, what reason 
existed for iii>t piocecdiiig, with res,peft 
to the foiuiutionof liic peii-iiuu-livt, on 
the old mode of Irt 11. Ik should fcci it 
his duty to move for ii leturu simil.ir, in 
form, to that made in IHlt, to ihe pro- 
duction of which hfMlid iioi think there 
co»ild b<j any ohjcctiuii. Such a mode of 
leiurn woulil certamly git c much more iii- 
fornntion than tliat recenily adopte.'l, 
mid on points too whleh it was e.sseiitial 
tiiey .should know. 

Mr. Lou'udr^, “ Is there a hy-l.iw, or- 
tluiuiiig tliat these lists should Ih* laid be- 
fore us ? If tiietv IK not, 1 will move, 
on a future day, that they be regnUrly 
subiniited to l.ie court." 

.Air. P. Kinanhti. “ The list is rtrsf laid 
bcfoie parlbnient, and '*uhse«i5ieiMly laid 
befoieihe court." 

'I'he rc.sohition granting a pension of 
a year to Csipt. Karle was then ear- 
ned ill the adlrinative. 

UiCPOItT OF THK COM.MITTfiK OF 
HV-LAW.S. 

The Chairman. “ ( have to acquaint 
the court, that it i.s made, .special for the 
purpose of receiving the report of tim 
coiiiinittee o| by l iw.s, wliiclnvilt be gifeii 
ill by the diairiiia i of that coiniiiittae." 

All. Hou'urth. Sonic dilferent^ of 
opiiiiim having occurred, iiK to the xnan^ 
iicr oi reet iviiig the report of Uie coni- 
luitiee of by-law.s, on the last (h^alon, 
I heg leave to .suegest this mode of pio- 
ceediiuf .—I propose that the report should 
now be rwrived and read ; tbnr a ^ay 
Rimuid be fixed for the roindderatioii of 
Ihe aubiect ; and that, In the mean (hue, 
it be laid on the triblc, for th ‘ perusal of 
the proprietor:', nniil t.ie .'ipjioiwied day 
arrive/* 

'ruc repen t wfl' t .en !i nided In and read. 
It suggested aUcratloos in the law 

Chap. Ill sect, 4. 

Cliap. VT Met. 5&ti. 

voL. iv. * » 
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Chap. Vi sect. 7. 

Do — 16. 

Do — 21. 

CIup.Vll — 1. 

Do — 7. 

Chap. IX — 1. 


Coiiiisfl huvUif? stated tipinion 

that, as they now stood, they vvereopiKis- 
ed to t!»e Jaw of iht* l.ind. It albo pro- 
posed alterations iu the law — 

Cluip. V'l sect. 9. 

Do. VII — 8, 

ll proposed new laws in 

Chap. If — 1. 

Do. VII — 1. 

Do. do — 6. 

Aud reeoiuniend tin' icpeal of the old 

law, Chap. X.. sect. 4. 

[It has not l>eon deemed urressaiy to 
transcribe ilic report, as it was piinted for 
the use of i lie propiietors, because*, at .a 
subsequent coinr, its contents v\ero de- 
bated, and nuihl, of course, he introdue- 
od, in a lepurt of the pioeeodiujjs on lint 
occasion J 

The. repoit haviiii,' been eonethiongh — 
The Choi/ man wml, U wotild require 
fourteen days iioiiee, at least, before a 
court ct)u1d b«‘ summoned to take the re- 
port iuti) coiisiderHlion*— and be called on 
tile yentleiiiau to name ilie peiiod, when 
they would be pleased to proceed with 
the business. 

hh\ Ifuirori^ pioposcd that dayfoiD 
Jiight. 

Mr. ob.smed, that, as many of 
those Hy-I.aws were of Rival import ance, 
it would be pioper to hau' three hundred 
copies of the r(*port thrown off for the 
nscof the pi'Oprietoi s., A sm cU ininht be 
allowed for printiuR, and fomteeu days* 
afiervvariis the court luiRht lie held, lie 
proposed so small ;i numhci of c<q)ies, be- 
cause lie uiMlM*jtood, no pajters, how- 
ever intejpstiuir, were called for, to the 
' extent that had been printed. 'Miis would 
obviate the plea of expense, and wouht 
be (I Rieal savimi of time aud trouble to 
the geuileineii who intcrosled iheinsclves 
in the suhjeet. 

Mr. Louritics thought the suggestion 
was sti proper, that ally- Law ought to 
be founded oii it, to prevent moie copies 
of any paper beim^ printed thuii were 
really uecessury'. The papea s on Major 
Hari*s case filled an entire romn. 

Th« ( 7/ iiirmna . — “ Every genileman 
who wishes to inform himself on the sub- 
ject, can ivad the report iu the house. 
But, if the court thinks proper, it shall 
be printed.” 

Mr. Jt, Jacksun thoirght, that amidst 
expenses like those incun ed by the Coin* 
pauy in the mauagenu nt of empires and 
^ : jdin support of fleets and armies, the sum 
j£2. 12s. 6d. could not be a very great 
object. Now let every peison answer for 


hiinseif. Could any man, he would ask, 
oppose the proposition for printing, with* 
out feelitK some other motive heyond the 
fear of expen'^c } As far as he heard the 
report, iheie wii.s a iu‘ee'*'‘iiy for altering 
a gre.n p utioii of li.o^e lly-Laus. Coimsel 
had declared -omcof them to he invalid 
n.s they al pie-enr stood ^ and he could 
not coiiceiM* a qiic^tion nunc important ill 
itself, orwliieh dcMnYcd more profound 
coiisidei.atiou. Lei ns then put the que.s- 
Tionto oiuselvts— “ How can we suppose 
that any pei'^on can come down to tho 
house, and, fumi uemsory glance at a 
sheet of p.qK'r, make himself acquainted 
with in.itiersof so mucli iinpoi t.uice ?** 
Do hoped that iwo or three himdu'il co- 
pies W'onlil he MrucU otf to euahle the 
proprietors to umlcisiaml the subject, 
aud tliat cwei j gentleman would (ome pre- 
paii'd to giie a candid .md unbiassed 
opinion. 

The hon. //'. F Flp/tinstnnc.'--^^^ I 
move that the p.qicr he printed ; and 1 lifg 
le:we to say, that the le.nued 'renllemaii 
had no reason to insinuate, rh.tL it was 
proposed to K»'e|> hack the report for bad 
pui}>oscs, Such an idea iick-i entered 
the iiiiaginatiou of the thieeloi*-. If any 
persons thought the diivclors wislu^d to 
keep infonnatioii from tl.e ei*uil, llj..y 
V, mo ctossly iu ernn 

Mr. It. Javksuu . — “ rhelioii. dim toi’s 
iijotmu is the \cry be-si proof iliat no sneh 
intention exiJjled. It placi's the court 
of directors above all suspicion." 

Mr. “ IVifeeily MUKuriiuv in 

tlie propriety of printing the leport, ami of 
giving all possible piddieity to the business, 
i wish to submit, wheilur you do nol limit 
you I selves loo mncli, in pioposjug to dis- 
cuss this question iu two or tliiee weeks, 
III iliat peiiod, the inoprietois wouM 
hardly have time to study the alteiutioiis 
propo.seil.” 

Mv. I). Kinnahd iwi\ Mr. li. Jacknon 
wc»v of opinion, that, as there must he two 
general eouits, iind as that peiioil of the 
year was appro.ifhiiig, when many gcmle- 
im u would he out of town, it would bo 
better if the court weie coriveiied for that 
day fortnight. 

Mr. CrtHil , — “ It did appear to me 
llial the hon, propiietors thought the 
court of directors wanted to huiTv tiirough 
this matter, and therefore I suggested au 
exteurion of time ; but I have no objec- 
tion to tfie com t being summoned for this 
day fori night.” 

The V.fmrman then moved, that Thurs- 
day, the 3d of July, be appointed for tak- 
ing the report into coiisidcration-^wUich 
was agreed to, and the report ,was order* 
cd to be printed. 

ALLOWAxNXES TO SBIP-OWNEllS. 

Tlie Chairman.^^** I have to inform 
the court, that it is fui ther made r/ifcfo/, 
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for the purpose of layiikj; before die pro. 
put^tor-^ a <ii*4Ui4ht of an net of l^arlia. 
inent for afl'ording relief to ceitain owner* 
of ships ill the Company’s serrict*. On the 
iruli of February last, th<‘ court put 
in OKler to con>ider of a petition to the 
liotise of commons, praying for leave to 
bring in a bill for ihe relief of the pei«()iis 
lo wliom he had just ailmlei). lii eon. 
serpienee of their delerininaiion a petition 
was pii^entcil, ami a committee tnet to 
eon^idei the malti r iheii'of. Tluy were 
many weeks employerl in considering, the 
subject ; ami they ultimately drew up a 
report, which, as well as the bill founded 
on it, :di.\]| now be read to the eom t.** 

'llie Hcpoit of the Couifuittee of the 
House ot ( otimioiis, to whom the petition 
<•1* die Company, ami sundry other pe- 
tition'., on the Mime Milijeet, we.e le- 
fnred, was then le.id. It >ct out with 
dialing, tint very coii^ideiahle losses had 
b'’en. iiu’mred by the ow mu s of certain 
sliip'', and IlMt tori lier lov^^s w-erc likidy 
to b'* innirrcil, it liny fulfdicd their con- 
triKts at the existing latc. ^'arious e:iusc.s 
h ul occvi.sioiicd tlioM* losses ; but the com. 
initlu’ meant to oiler no obsen-atioii.s to 
die except with nspect to iliose 

lov-ics that were occ.l^iouc<l hy Iluj in> 
a<i iji'-ey (d the jn :icc Ireight, It was 
pioved, dial die lowest [le.w'e fi eight, 
siiicc the coijciu^ioii oi the war, excecdeil 
JL'2fi p.-r itia, and that die incdinni rate, 
(lining till* w.n, wa** about ;/Jl'*< ]«cr ton, 
b' i:;, b( low the pie-'Cnt pu<'(.*. \ot- 
wstleiandiji'i tlie |uoyi^ion in die net of 
that nothing vshould be allowed 
hereafter in addition to tlie peace-freight, 
on account (vf du* lugli [nice of stores, 
it appeared, liom the '.lateincnl of several 
owneis, that g;i‘at los-C" had been mis- 
taint'd, and lint ‘ome iclief ought to he 
g'-anlcd, by an aef similar to that of 1^03. 
Tile committee fell iliiit the piineiples of 
open competitioD, ami of a fixed rate of 
pciicc-fioiglu, onglit to be kept unim- 
paired, as far as possible ; but, on ilic 
other hand, they could not hut acknow- 
ledge, tliut the long coiitiimanee of war, 
ami the liigh price of die equipments ne- 
cessary tor the Compauy’i vessels, must, 
at the iiresent rate, occasion great loss to 
the owners of the twenty-four ships ap* 
plying for relief. 'I'hey were anxious, 
therefore, to lirid out some means by 
which p IT dal lelicf inighi he granted, 
and at the same lime to make Mich an 
impro\enicnT. in ilie sy<tcin as would pfc- 
?cni the recurrence of such an application 
in fuiuiT. Relief might lie grunted, first, 
by peimittiug the dissolution of the 
existing contract by mutual consent, and 
2d. by Hificriug the Company to enter 
into new coiitiacts for the remainder of 
the voyage not jierformcd. To both these 
propositions, however, many objections 
nit0t be urged ; the only coorse, there- 


foie, by wliidi leliof cbiiUl lu' granted to 
the ship-owners, wa'*, hy allnwhig each 
of them who paid die pciialtv of 2^5000 
to receive an impiowd rare of height, 
to amount, ill no iu>iiiucc, to more than 
jCS. 10'!. per Ion, bein^ the dilt'creiieo 
hciweiii the average j>eace fieiiihr agreed 
for under the exi'>tiuj: eoiitraas, and the 
peace- freighi evanted siitee the eoiiclusioii 
of the war. Tliis sum to be reducedoii 
Ciich sliip, in jirop.oition to the lowering 
of Stores below die standard priee of 
IHlt. The payiiunt of the penalty ou 
the one h.md, and the vi ceiviug relief on 
the Ollier, would afli et the sliip-fiwners 
in dirt'erent proporiiofi.s, hut not unfair- 
ly ; as those win) had the fewest vuv^u^es 
toperfoiiri, had for mau) years enjoyed 
tlie benelit of war allowanee.s, \vhil>'t 
those whose contraeN were spie.nl over 
a uivater number of vuvuge^, had rc- 
ecive»l loss of those, advantage.'!. Thfi 
eominittce leeomuieuded, that the pro- 
ccedings of the court ot directors, in 
tacli speei lie case, .‘^hould be reported (« 
parliauu'iit. They couhl not, however, 
ad\i>eeven thi« qualifiei! depavlurc from 
ilui (‘Xi'iling without f'oii.sideririg 

whether it would mt Im expedient to 
(on'^olidate die tompaiiy’s sliippmg-Iaws, 
?o a-, to previMit Ihe recun ence, on any 
pi 'ierice whatever, of a similar applica- 
tion 111 time to com(‘. Titi.s eould be 
done hy reipil.iiing dn* contract price aC 
tin* cMUuueueemeiii of eacli voyage ; or 
hy giving in a schedule of do; price of 
.stoics, on die amount ot which die con- 
ir«u.‘t lOuUI he made, and an alluration 
iur»ht take place on each \oyage, accord-' 
iiig to Ihe l i 'C Oi f.ill in the. priis' ol Ui08($ 
aiiicles. The. commiitei' were of opi- 
nion, that one oi odier ot iIum* reguU-. 
tio:i> would M'cnic to iiiC Company tVio 
advantages of o[K‘ji compf riiimi, would 
juoleet die sliijv-«)\v?ieis fituii ''Uch lussc* 
as diey win* now liable to, and .save piir- 
lianieiii from the diflicMil) in which it 
was now invoWid, hy having to roasider 
Cii'-e.s Mwh as were al pieseut .subioiUCit 
to it. 

The diaft of dm bill, of w'bich tliu 
following i*- anahsir.icl, wa’j then read 

The preamble set forth, that, by tlio 
39th of the king, variou'. provisions were 
made for legulmiiig die manner in which 
the India Company hiro and 

take up .sliip.s for tlieii regular service j 
and, amongst otlicis, one by which the 
Paid C-i>mp..iuy were rcstiieted from rc- 
leJtsing the owner? of ships taken up for 
their service fiom their .stvcrul coutrjtcts, 
or to grant them any rate of fi eight be- 
yond what they were entitled to under such 
contracts ; but that, by reii'-ou of the long 
duration of the war,aud the continuance of 
the extraordinroy price of articles of 
equipment of ships after the conclusiou 
of peace, great hardships might arise in 
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cotM])etling thoowitm of certain ships in 
tlic Company's service, to a lireral evrcii- 
tion of their contracts, and therefore it 
was (*:Cj>edii'nt lliat the court of directr>rs 
should be cnipovvu'cd, under reasonable 
liiniiations, to give them sonic relief iu 
U’spect thereof. 

Clause I.— The East-Tndia Company 
may allow the owners of the following 
ships, viz. — I'he J«uly Melville, the Priri- 
Amelia, ilie Lowther Ca^ile, the 
VhoEiox, tile C|iaii(‘s Crant, the A.sia, 
the Uo.*e, the Piiiice neirent, the Martpiis 
WeiJiiigioii, the Catnatic, the M'iliiain 
PiU, the MItrchion(^8 of Ely, the Astoll, 
the Marquis Oimdeit, the Warren HaS' 
tings, the Minerva, the Lord Custlereaah, 
the Princess Charfotte of WaTes, the 
l^trcnthain, the Boinhay, the Inslis, the 
Marquis Huntley, the Castle Huntley, 
and the ('ai^aiva, an additional Sum for 
fieiuhr, on the owners of the said ships, 
paying or sei tiring to the Company, hy 
way of penalty on each of the six voy.igis 
contracted to he pcrfoimed, and which 
had not been so perforincd on the 20th 
of Nov. the sum of 8d. 

beitig the one- sixth part of the penally of 
inc urred hy rl)e not peiTonning 
the wliole six utyages, according to the 
ttrn»a of the respecii^ e contraefs. 

Chne-e II.— Such allowance not to ex- 
ceed if8. Ifla. per ton, hejond the rate of 
peace-freight wiiidi tlic ow nets were eii- 
tltU’d to receite under their exi'<ting con- 
tracts; nor any rate of freighr, vvhicli, 
added to the rate of peace-freight, would 
amount to iiioie fhaii £20 )K'r ton, for 
shipf of a thousand tuns and upwards, 
atid for ships of less than a thousand 
thus, £2<j. 10s. 

Clause ill. — 'Hie allowance to be aba- 
teil, iu case of the i eduction of the price 
rf stores and urtirles of outfit below the 
rale of the said articles iu the autumn of 
mcu 

ClAiise iV. — In case the ^hip is lo.*:!, 
the owners are to be relcase<i troni tbc 
payment of he sum of 6.s. 8d. 

Clause V,— If the owners, in thecourse 
of any voyage or voyages which any of 
the said ships shall have to perform, shall 
iHTome entitled to additional charges, on 
account of war, or preparations for war, 
then they shall receive no allowaiica un- 
der this act. 

Clause VL— The rights of owners, re- 
fusing to pay the penalty, aie not to be 
prejudiced by thiA act. 

Clause VII.— Owners taking advantage 
of this act for an} voyage, shall not be 
entitled to any increased peace-freight, 
which they might otherwd«!e have 
entitled to, under their existing cou- 
nsels, hy tlie 3Jith of the kiug. 

Clause VHl.— That this act shall not 
l»e construed as releasing tbc Company 
or the owners of the said ships, from the 


contracts entered into, farther than is ev 
pressly provided by the act. 

Clause IX.— The court of directors are 
loqtiired to lay before parliament, copies 
of all rcsnlutious entered into for grant- 
ing any allowance to the owners of ships, 
hy virtue of this act. 

The “ This bill has been 

brought into tlic House of Commons, and 
will he read a srcoinl time to-morr4iw.** 

Mr. ♦* Is the court to approve 

of tliis draft, or w'haC proceediug aic the 
pii'priciors to take on it ?" 

The Chairman — “ This is merely a 
commmiication to the court, in older 
that they may be infoimed of the pro- 
ceeding which has taken place. 1 do not 
know that the court has any power to 
control the hill. The House of Commons 
will use its owu pleasure with resjiect 
to it." 

Air. /). Kmnaird thought the regular 
course of proceeding vva.s, to recommend 
to the court of directors to act, with re- 
ference to this hill, in that w.iy which the 
propiietois most approved. If any mem- 
ber of the court of directors w’ere also a 
meinlier of parliament, he v\ould, as a 
mutter of coui>e, support, in the House 
of Com minis, any opinion whkli the ina- 
joilly of piopiletois of East India stock 
threw out. He contended, that it was 
competent for any Rcnilem.m in that 
court to mo\e resolutions, which might 
lieiTufter bate weight with the House of 
Commous. 

Mr. iltanf said, when the lion, pro- 
prietor, who had lust spoken, went iuto 
the House of Commons, ti would be for 
him to act on his own opinion. What- 
ever deference he (Mr. Giant) might feel 
for the sentiments of a poi tt(m of the pro- 
prietors, he did not conceive, when he 
entered the House of Conuuons, that he 
was t/u'ir repieseutalive. No person, 
howeter, iu that court, as far as his 
judgment would allow him to decide on 
the opinion entertaiued by tlie proprje- 
tois, would ttO tarther than himself to 
support it, if it appealed to him to h% 
correct. , 

What were the circumstances under 
which the present measure was brought 
forward ? After two mouths deliberation, 
a comuiiitee of flic House of Commons 
bad produced the report which had ju.si 
bet^n read. It was not, in all its porta, 
what he, as a member of the committee, 
and as a member of that court, approved 
of. It was, however, cairied by a consi- 
derable majority ; and the same inHueuce 
would doubtless curry the bill which bad 
been foundt d on it, through tlie hou$e. 
It did not e/fcct all the Company wish^ed 
to hare done, but it went a great way, to- 
wards it. Under these circpiustances, jet 
the bill undergo discussion iu the House 
of Commons, where, of course, Hie? 
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would make the best they could of it. 
}Ie thoQ(i;ht the Company would vather 
have this measure, than none; and be 
did not cOnceiv'c tliat it now rested with 
the court of proprietors to do any 
in the basiiiess. 

Mr. Ifunif* said, that ns the court was 
regularly assembled, and tin*- bill laid be< 
fore the proprietois for their considera- 
tion, it wis now competent for liiiu or 
any hirilvjiinal to make .such oi>seivai ions, 
the bill itH'lf, and the report of the 
House of Commons on wliich it was 
founded, fairly warranted. Having al- 
ready, on former occa.sions, trcsiassed 
on the time of tlie court, in delivering liis 
sentimeiiis on the impolicy and injusUec 
of the cl.tims of (he ship owners for il»c 
addition.d rates of freight, he would en- 
deavour, as much as possible, to bhoi'ten 
and condeii*ie his oii.sci vat ions on the i«re- 
tent occasion. He could i;ot, hmvevcr, 
avoid expiev.^iiig iu the fir'«t instance his 
astonishment at the proceedings of the 
roinmiUeo of the flou«e of Commons re- 
garding these claims. His lemarks would 
be grounded on (he line of conduct pur- 
siir'd by (hat committee, and would he 
open to fair e:!k|j!andiion, if such could 
indeed he gi^eu. It was luo^st cMraoi di- 
nary thar this commiitoe (faiily chosen, 
hs admitted, ui far a^ he could judge by 
tile narnts of the members} di«l meet, and 
did adjourn from time to time, ami tlid 
consume no two mouths in their 

diiihcjations. Knt what had been the 
wjmderfiil iCMilr ol rlicac two months e.x- 
est'on** ? 'Vhc whole fifty^fivc pages, of 
wliich ilir n*port and minutes of ev idence 
consisted, iiiisfhi have been taken on any 
common oc(a«»jt>n, in (lie conist* of eiuht 
and loiiy bouts I! What he p.ulictdarly 
\v.-.siicd to point out to the atlctitioii of 
the coiiit was, (liat tiii't imicf.ttigable 
eoinmitrec, expr/’ssly nppoinJrd rocoii'^idcr 
t'le act'* of paiiianiorit under which the 
petitioning parties acted, am! to lio jus- 
tice between coiiHicting parilts, between 
jveliiioiicrs bn-, and against, the u^antiug 
of an additional altowamc, Uwoud the 
legal contract rau«, had laci and met 
again, and, .•'irange to in a questmn 
which might take half d miUioii .'Sterling 
from the Company’s tieasnry, had only 
examimd witnesses <01 one .side of the 
question : for the report expressly stated, 
that the commit tec liad received no iufor- 
inatioti, ex'cept from llie slnp-owuers, 
who were, in fact, tlie petitioner^ — and, 
it would Im very extraordinary, if men, 
eallcd on to state their own cjjsc, ctmld 
not make up a good atory. Hut here, 
however, he feit uu hesitation in i>ayiiiK, 
they had made out a very lame ca?e in- 
d66<l. Evidence had been brouglit for- 
ward to 8Tip’>pw ti e ckuma of the peti- 
(toneM, tha* not to have been odVr> 
ed, ur at least ought not in have burn rr- 
•civt'd, unless \Yiii»e;i5c3had lK:en examin- 


ed oil the other ^sidc. He tv«>uhl venture 
toa^scit that no county tniigi-Mi.ue, Inde- 
cidiug on 4 disputed damt often shillings, 
Wiiu Id ad Ml It of >uoh evidence, and have 
been sHti^liv^] with it. In fact, the mere 
ipvr dlrlt of tlie pcdiiiiners vva'« consider- 
ed as sutRcient proof oi tlie e'jruTfm^RS of 
their account ! He coniCMilod, (hat when 
the ship nvvncis came bn ward, and ask- 
ed for additional lafcs of Ireight, it wa» 
not sulficieiit for the HmiNC ot t oiiimons 
10 have received, correct, thrir sTaie- 
ineiits, founded on papt'rs thnwii up by 
fheneteives. They ought to have exo- 
ruiiied other eriilcnce, as to ilicir ve- 
rity. 'riiey oiiglit to have been pu 4 in 
po>sessiiin of what hud oecnired be- 
tween tlie toiut ol ditcciius juj I the ow- 
iieis thfinsrlvesj am ilic .subject. They 
had proceeded dilb reutlv, he would say, 
hom any comm 't tec '«'liieh ever sat on a 
Mihiect of >0 gu-at imporunce, and an 
extraordinmy icpoii hid lueti produced, 
unvYorthv, in hi>i liumblc opinion, of that 
hon. committer ; and :n ill more extraor- 
dinary. cou>«Idt‘riiig the leimth of time and 
nianner in which they hud pone through 
the Imsiue.v,, liavin-, tlio lull sanction and 
couiiteimnee ol the piC'Ideiit of the lioard 
of control. UN n memher t*f thiicotundttee. 
Ik was ustoni^lied, tlnit gentlemiMi should, 
in that rejiort, declaic, not onl) the ex- 
pediency, but the actual licce&sity of pre-^ 
sprvififft nnattend^ ihf gifst'ni 0/ open 
competithH iu the Iiirinu of the Coiupavy’s 
sliips, and aftei vvarUs a,lvi>e a departure 
from that system. Vet such was the 
fact. In one page tlo'y .'*tate, that {htif 
deem U e.vpeiiient and to co?t- 

(htue t/it‘ spsteni’^,uul/iu \he next, t/wi 
thep reconiHirud i/mf the court of direct- 
tors he nlloiced Co Ureoh iKrou-jh it /— 
not for one or tvvo years, hut tor nine or 
ten perhaps ! — i. c, for tlsroc, four, and 
five voyage.'! yet to he made. 'Miis w»a 3 
what a commitree ui tlie House of Com- 
mons rtx'omuiendrd as the me.ni.sof keep- 
ing tvhuir and entile the law (U theiaDd. 
But, indepeiidehtof ilk^. )(c was prepared 
lo point out v.u ion.i other cross iueoiisi«- 
tencies. When a hill wms hi ought bif- 
ward, founded on till' repot t, it was na- 
tural to suppo.'^H that it wonid be eomdsb- 
eut with that ilocnmctii. JUit it wa« not 
bO. The committee .saiit, we cauuot 
recomincnd even tliis quaiifn'il departure 
from the fixed peuee ireights, without 
.suhniittliig to the Iioum!, whether it vsimld 
not be expedient lo invent iirate the shlp- 
pingdaws, and make svk'Ii aJtcra(iou« ax 
w'oula prevent the reenirevu e, oti any pre- 
tence whatever, of a similar deviatUiu 
from that aysteii), iu tnur to tome.” Now, 
he shimld llave agreed 10 tlie payment of 
this half million of money, if thecoiinuit- 
tec had taken the vviioic shippim; .syntieni 
of the Company into coeRiderarion, and 
hatl poinuxl out the hc.'t mean'! by whhh 
the charts of fi'ci^hi touid lie redurcfl j 
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—wore partinilarly, when we look to the 
situation in whuh lin^ Contpany are 
placed since their new diartcr by tlierom- 
petition of' prirate inerclimiK If thty 
had CNannned the sliip))ii jr sy^toni tho- 
roughly, ami (h'viscd ‘'Onii* mode by which 
the enornions expense aiol waste could 
he cliecked, he would not h.iu* grudged ll)C 
payment of jfoOO.OOO; hut hef ovaMysiich 
examination had taken place, the hill now 
hcfoic the fomi was brcuurht tutheliouse 
by the coininiilee. 'I'hi.^ inrnnsisremy 
was Jnosr extJiU'idinaiy. Me conhl not 
rceolhrl an iu'stiim'eof any tiling so gro'^s 
ovfio iii(oii:iiderato ever betore ocxnriing 
in piuliament. In what bit nation, then, 
V/ere they placed by 1 his eoinniiitee? At 
aim nienl when i lie Coinpany was over- 
loaded with debt, at home and abroad, — 
when they wen; competed with in cveiy 
ni tide lliey inipoi ted — ulna their China 
tiade, tlieir only Mipport was impaired, 
and WMS lilo ly to be siiil t.irtlier impair- 
ed by smngglim;— at smli a time, an iid- 
diiional ami mineeessmy expcu'^e of 
£.‘»0d,,(U)0 w as recommended ! It became 
this cmni, wlioimd no dependence but on 
the t-hiiia trade, I'lOin uliichtliej rerei\- 
eU rlicu divnbmd, to txmsider well what 
would Ih> llu‘ conseiineiite, if such pio- 
ceeilings weie allowed. It must end iu 
this, llnd iluy would have no othirniod': 
of gelling their divldemls. but by boi row- 
ing money to paj llieniseher. lUil b.ow 
long could tbaKontinuo ? It wa> admit- 
ted by one of tbe owners, in bis ciidenee 
belore tin* committee, that tlm i.iu* i»i 
freigbt might be biomjlit dov\n to XU 
per ton ; and it was cenainly very stiange, 
ibat whilst till' Company weie uttiially 
tngiiged by tbdi coniiaeiH to p.e, hom 
£17 to £*J0 per oni, ami applicatitin was 
jnmle hfi* an achlhiuii to (bc>e latC'! to 
make np X'Jd, ilut (lie. priiaie ti.nleis 
brouithl home the produce of the ea‘-t at 
X'U per ton. No reasonable imliiidual, 
uo persons, except tlie tast India Com- 
pany, would do this. He knew that fora 
coiisideiable time past, fCast-lmlia goods 
of evciy ilescriptiou were brought Iiouie 
for the J.ondoii ami Liierpool luerchaiitH, 
at from £12 to £14 per ton ; and he 
need not tell the pioprietovs that so great 
a saving of freight alone, guTe the private 
tnuler atlecided lulv.niiage over, and ena- 
bled them to umleihcll the Company, in 
almost every article of trade. He wi>uhl 
giv^au example. In the very l.ist month, 
two cargoes of popjKT w ere brought for 
the Company in extra sliips, which at the 
rate of £2tf per ton, which those ships 
would receil e if this bill passed into a 
law, wmld stand the Cumpany in about 
teu pence or otic shilling per lb., at atime 
when I'Cppcra \va,s offered for ?iile at seven 
peoca halt penny per lb. and would not fetch 
mtm^. Tlie private trader brought home his 
^^>prr ui £12. lOs. or £14 per ton j and, If 


he were to judge from the ratelS of freight to 
tlie fimziis, the West Indies and North 
Ameiica, tin; regular freight from India 
would scUh* about £10 per ton or little 
uioie. IVihaps it might be thought by 
the court of directors, that pepper brought 
home at £20 ))ci ton, was better than 
tlmt which was bionglit to tliis country at 
a rciluced rale. But, when they were 
both brought to tin* hammer, one sold 
Jii'Jt as well as the other. When this was 
notoriously tin* case with the vvliole of 
their goods, he w'omlcred that tlie court 
of direciors did not recommend to the 
committee of shipping to dud out some 
mode to picvcnt the tnoncous Mircharge of 
freight tlicy w’crc nowpajmg. The means 
were simple and at their coninifUKl : but 
ho lamented to !^ay, that every priuci- 
pic and proceeding tliev adopted with 
respect to trade, appeared at vai ianee willr 
the well cstahlished practice of cornmerec. 
They weic. am\ he was coiitident, in- 
clining a loss by most oi their Indian 
spc( Illation-, and peisi-slimr in them 
again^'t the (.omiciionoi ilicir own bonks. 
If the Company meiely eontinned Ihcir 
trade to India, in o»‘(lor to bring lioi;ie 
the produce of ih.u empi'C winch they 
miglit iccciic in kind in levenne, or as a 
remiltance, as cheaply as ja>svil)lc, some- 
thing iniglii be said in dctciice of tlic 
tiatlic ; but wlicn he saw the most mi- 
accouiUablo spconlations of goods under- 
taken f’lom Kngland ; as loi I'xauipie, 
£70,000 wortli of claret, sent out to 
ti!,il coimiiy to overstock tin: markets 
and to spoil, when the ixtinn sheet 
uouM, he feared, shew, that, for their 
£70,000 llicy would not uccivo, deduct- 
ing ini crest and expcri'^i-s, more than 
£;50,00 0 ; when he jccollected that the 
wine migiit have been puichased ciiher at ' 
a cheaper rate, or of a ([uality moie like • 
ly to suit the maikets, which was in ge- 
neral 'A primary and important consider- 
ation with other merchants, he could not 
avoid expressing his astonislimeiit at such 
a speculaiiuu. It was aUo, he iitulcr- 
•stood, » matter of fact, which he be- 
lieved no man would venture to contra- 
dict, that even saUpette, one of the 
staple imports from Imlia, would not 
novi^ pay. The private traders, iu com- 
petition with the Company, could sell it 
for £35. lOj. per ton, of a superior qua- 
lity to what the Company had offered .at 
that price ; and if private mercliuius 
weu' thus enabled to sell it for less than 
the Coinpany, it was clear that tliey would 
monopolize tJie market. What then were 
they doing? He would ask, what profit - 
aiuld that ov any otlipr articles import- 
(*d fiom India produce, in aimpctition 
with private traders, when they were 
paying low', and the Company such im- 
mense freights ? These were commercial 
pointB> which, in their cliaracter of di- 
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rectors, anil as commercial int*n, carry- 
ing ou ilic tratic of the Company, ihey 
were bouiMl ro take into sciioua con- 
sideration. Was it, he would ibU, in 
the presiTit Ntatc of our fluids, iliodmy 
of liic oiuitof directors, witJi a know- 
It'd go of tl use fads, to cnemnam' .Hi ap- 
jilicatlon to parlianuiit, h'.idun^ to i*ji' 
repovi of .1 coniiniiu r, and .Mi!»s«vjtiently 
to the ijilunhjctii»n of a hill, by uliir!>, 
contrary to tin* and ( ‘^rahii'-licd 

laws, tlic Cotiijirms would liiuc tti dis. 
bur-'C iijiw.inls of iindei tlie 

hciid ot hli 'ftl alh.rtin-'i> for fjvight orcr 
and above tin ir hvial < oni’ a- is ? They at 
[)i\>ent enio>ed a special fa\nnr- lb.* mo- 
nopoly ol me trade to ( hina; b\ mean'* 
of which, e\eiy pound w I iirl-t or*^ie:i in- 
troduced into ihi^ country .^^.'ueiiv^inn 
‘2.),<)0(h0{)0 ot pouinN pei <iiintuii> yield- 
ed llieni a shilHint profit, or a net sum of 
^“'1 ,2.')0.hd0 annn.div. But conh.l lliey, 
oi h.i I they any liitht to espe< t that ibis 
liCnenr v\ould bo continued In yoinl the 
]ucsciit choiei ? If they thouirht so, he 
Could a -Miie the court that I lieu* were 
i/i:iu\ powerful bodies in Kiiv;‘land who 
heliou'd that It Would not reni.iin with 
them, and tiieiefore lif« iho.i,du that t .cy 
ouwlii not to ln‘ leiv confiilent of its cou- 
linuance. I le coueeived that llicee would 
be L'lVxit diineulty at the end ot the pro 
sent rli, liter in pa'‘<in.' a hill lor it' re- 
newal. Vs Imi- as ho rejuaincd a pro- 
prietor of lhi>i-linha stork, he niii'ht 
desire, for iiis owm interest, fliat the mo- 
nopoly shouid he continued ; hut, as far 
a.s the gooil of the ( omit ly was eoneerned, 
lie fell diIlVr«;i»l\ Ihudeiit men looked 
forwaid to, ami piepared tiiein’'clves fur 
all coni lugcncies. Now, if ii sliould he 
the ca?e that they wire deprived of this 
iininiJii ty at the end of ilieir pre.seut 
<'harter, wli it would be the slate of tin: 
Company it iliey thus tliiew awmy liulf- 
millioiis arnl millions What wmiitd be 
their situ.ii ion, siiould this gioat lesourcc 
ho lak\.n aw.iy ? iMehmcboly, indctd, 
would he fluir situation. Their whole 
iucu.ne would he involved by Llieir iin- 
avonl.ihle expenses, and notiiim? would 
remain to pay tin: diviileinl.s of tlicn''Ck; 
it was Mu’ieforo importanr to eon-=ider 
how their present profits could be best 
a.ived, to meet the time wdieii they iniuht 
perhaps hare to eucomiter commercial 
datit;er, and when the -S/ifety of their di- 
vidends iui;:hl. be thrcaleiicfl. ?)ii a for- 
mer occasion he haz.irded an estimate 
of the expense to which those extra- 
allowances would .<ubjcct them to, if the 
dividemU of the owners were complied 
with ; and lie had at the bume tune 
pointeil out the great iinpiopnety of that 
court coming to a rcsoUuion ou a ipies- 
tioO iuvdlving half a mil lion sterling, 
when they had rcceiveil but a tew Itoiirs 
notice of the proposition. He was then 
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coiifidculU told ihnt it was itoposNlhlc to 
c.'tleul.ite ilte c\|M*n‘*e .ir tlial monfiit ; 
they could now Imwcvei toini an <>:im\tc 
<if the pu»l>ah!e c\petise ou the laid 
down liy the co .miittee lU the ! teiNC of 
eoiiiuion.s, and appn.ved 1;, fie umrt of 
diieefor>; and t uomM ne JiiiUmI \eiy 
Jar h) e\e.‘ed ib' otinnse wl leh he had 
hehue oliei efj. He mv.v netlpn.; \lin»e ro 
le.'idtfv t'‘i‘ r *-liip;‘ii,i: !.ov-, oj hi tu; about 
tii.il nlM'in whs' a \va- tlie nc'-'t ini- 
fun t 1 It Ilf any i‘i tlieir whole oanmeu'ial 
liMa.^a. tioM.'-, TliC (MuiiMiltcc had i< jecl- 
cd till' elaiiii'. of im *=hip- 1nM with what 
ni'-i ice this !i-id done ‘o lie knew not f 
In iluir u pon, iney '•i.it-'d iJiat ii vvouhl 
he liard to allo.v iiniivldual''! in .**n:lei‘ bv 
t!i*' eoutithi'* ; and. ibii/’f.ar, aliiiouidi 
cni.tie.rs lo an evt'-iiii.; .*(1 rt |e,i*iaine’it, 
they exj*re‘'S their oj iiiion ti.ai rc U*f 
should he irranted to tf-e o'vneis: but 
wu+uld it lv‘ (.ruritcd, that i).e\ have re- 
jeeted til - ehihn ^ of tljo*i; whoNC, 
it appeared hv the cvitlence, wtnild he the 
greal(‘st. 'Tiie evidence iiivcn l^y Mr. 
.Mangle-?, uhiiivc lo w'lai he woald In'?!: 
by lilt* Vansitlarl, if ^lle eo-uplelcd her 
:six voytmes at the pic^eiit e«Mili.iei pi'ice.s, 
woaid in ike ih U lossiiiiMnrit lo .jfc’Ki, ,0o0 
net ; and the i^icaL 't lo'-s w1hj.Ii, iiccoid- 
uig to t'lc eridcnee, wo’ild be sulleied, 
was that by .^lr. Maiiyh*>. 'I'he !o«s on 
tlie I’aha'va, which, at llie cud ot llm 
voiitraci, w'lMihl be w'a.s the 

.Hs'cond in anioiuit. 'i'lic committee rc- 
j 'Cted the huge.st claim, unworthy of 
relief, bin admitted the second cm the 
scale as entiile.l to share! Tln*y stated 
tJj.u Ml. Mangles luul made a ^pe<•iiil 
a;rreenieiit, ami theiafon- could not bo 
now relieved ; but ih.* mlieis, whom 
they were willing lo lelii ve, li.id, it .should 
be remeniheied, ul.-o lU Mh- lonii lel.'i, oj 
special agreeiuent.v. Why the -.uperior 
eslMit of .Mr. .MaiigIe'.-» hl^'^ .should «lcb,i3' 
iiitu fiom iclief he eoubi not cotieelie. 
He tluiughl, that in a qm^tion of .such 
irnffoi tanee, tin. cmiit ol iliieetor^ ongl?l 
10 luive carefully exatnined tb.e aeconuw 
laid beforo li»e coiumilfee, and aseutain- 
ed their <.<»riei*timsb. \Vilh e'cry regard 
for the Iiigh chatacter of the parses, Im 
uHUt express doubts as to the earrect* 
ne.ss of their eHliniale.s. As liovvevor he 
had no inifiiifiation on the .subject, c.K* 
cept Irorii the evidence, lie could not de- 
cidedly jmigu ; hut he would men ion 
.some of tiic accounts of expected losses, 
Jiy the Lady Mclvdle, on her ith voyage, 
a loss of i?72,7Ui was calculated ; i>y 
the WlllUm Pitt, on her dih voyage, 
£30,700 ; by the Warrou ilastiogs^ 
£4S,H14 , and for the Inglis £74.3fi!>. 
He mentioned these .sum.s comparatively, 
a.s e.Xrlting hi.s astotiisliment bow ihe 
committee could admit them, and rejtict 
the claim of Mr. Mangles, wlio.se U4s 
was stated lo be so much greater. They 
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rejected his dtfmnncl, because he hart en- 
tered into a special en^nneinent \ !>ut had 
Mot thfwilu'ijn’urcriil luio special encage- 
menfs al.'O ^ 

Tlir which he (Mr, Ihun^') 

hart ilrawii up and ikwv snbmitlcd to tin* 
court nwrtc the simi to be paid to mnoiint 
to £r>6y,7Hl.'* — this, lie stated, would be 
icquired tiom the treasury to iiii'Ct the 
ci.iissis of the sliip if the ( oni- 

pany gave i . ilu m all an equal eoiupeusa- 
tion S — Iti litN c’llcnlaiioit, he hrid taKen a 
sum for each ship, ro make up i?2<l and 
not exceeding i,'8 per ton additional lor 
each vo-yage of tlie reiiMiniinf voyau'cs, 
shelving the total amount tlie (awiparty 
would liavo to pay, if they piomded 
agreeably t«i the hill, and acted imparlially 
aud fai'ily ; for it eertainly could not be 
mfendeil to L'i\e X'-M to one, X'25 to 
another, ami to a third. At all 
events sucli a piim'ijdc did not "eeiii to be 
rccogiii/.ed hy the coininifti e. But it 
ap]tcared that the li eight na^ in some 
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measure to be regnlatert by the price of 
stores in the autiniiri of 1816, on an 
average price given in by the Company's 
siiperintenrtauis. This certainly gave to 
•ill a fair and just claim to an erpial dis- 
tribution ot this money, ur a rate not ex- 
ceedinij £'2ti per ton in tbe whole or £S 
per ton additional tn any ship. If lie 
allowed to the owner of the I-iady Mc'- 
ville, and to several otliers, £h per ton 
in addition to the i>eace iVciglit of £\7 
'Js. it would not aiuoiint to X26. But 
adopting tlic piinciplc laid down in the 
bill for those sliips who^e claims were ad- 
mitted, it would be found that X.'»6y,781 
was the toial amount which the Company 
woiiNl hnu' to pay to the sliij^ow'iicrs, 
befoie they completed tlicir contracts; 
for it was rtcoiumeiulcd in the report that 
the contracts ought not to he animlled. 
Now, this sum of jfe56‘J, 78lwas, tbe court 
w'oul I r' Cfdlert X^bOjOOO more than be 
Imd tw'o years ago stated tb it the extra- 
allowances would amount to. \n ameiid- 


♦ JLi.tt of Sfifi’y.t w/iich tht* t'ommitlt'e of ffn* ffotis*' of ('ommonx rnusldcr mtitlrd to 
fin ^-llhw‘onrv of £'6 per lou^ or to Make up the f,'e*i>ht to £20 pn tuu ; witU an 
*‘.^titiiuteo/ the Sum^ to he pant to each Ship, 


l>ate of Cfui tract. 

Name. 

Toni, 

IlAte per 
Cuntiaii. 

Nnndifr ol 

VovHKOs 
aili'T 90V h 
Nav. 18V5. 

AdtlUion.il 
AlU'wai’tf 
1»>r each 
Voyam>. 

'I’ot.'vl tor 

Voyages, 

1812.. April 1.. 

1808.. April 12. 

I^arly Melville 

1200 

£17 

17 

9.t. 

9 

four 

two 

per Ion. 

0a> 

£ 

38,400 

19,200 

I*rimv«.s Amelia 

1200 

8 

(1 

1809.. March 7 

(a)wihei (’iistle 

1200 

17 

9 

three 

8 

0 

28,800 

180:t..May 18 . 

i^ljcrui.x 

818 

18 

ir> 

two 

7 

,5 

11,860 

T809..Ffb. 24 , 

Chaile.s Grant 

1200 

17 

9 

three 

8 

O 

ae.Koo 

1810.. Nov, 14. 

Asia 

958 

19 

0 

four 

7 

0 

26,024 

1809.. Nov. 29. 

Uosc 

95.5 

18 

15 

llirec 

7 

5 

20,769 

1010.. Nov. 14. 

Ibince I’enent 

955 

19 10 

four 

6 10 

24,770 

1810.. Nov. 14. 

M.tnjuis Wellington 

!)61 

18 

0 

four 

8 

0 

30,752 

1808.. May 11 . 

< arnatic 

820 

18 

15 

two 

7 

5 

11,888 

180.'!. . Nov. 2 . 

Win. Pitt 

819 

19 

5 

one 

6 15 

5,537 

1810,. Nov. 14. 

.Maivhioncvs!» of Kly . . 

952 

19 10 

four 

6 

10 

24,752 

1809.. Aug. 2.. 

Asttii 

K20 

20 

17 

three 

5 

3 

12,738 

1811.. Nov. 22 . 

M.in[uis Camden .... 

1200 

16 

19 

1 four 

8 

0 

38,400 

1808.. Mav It . 

Warren Hastings ..... 

1000 

16 

19 

three 

H 

0 

24.000 

1812.. Sept. 2.. 

Minerva 

976 

16 

19 

five 

8 

0 

39,040 

1810.. Nov. 14 

Prineews Charlotte. . , . 

978 

17 

17 

four 

8 

0 

31,296 

1808... Ian. 

Streatharu 

819 

18 

13 

one 

7 

7 

6,019 

April 1 . . 

Norr 1) uuiberla nd (wra) 

600 

15 

9 

one 

8 

0 

4,800 

1800.. Sept. 7.. 

Bombay - 

1200 

18 

0 

three 

8 

0 

28,800 

1809*. Feb. 22 , 

Bigtis 

1200 

17 

9 

four 

8 

0 

1 38,400 

lgl0..Feb. 16. 

r Marquis Himtly .... 

1200 

20 

9 

three 

5 

11 

19,980 

< Castle Hnntly 

1200 

19 

9 

four 

6 11 

31,440 


CCabulva 

1200 

19 15 

three 

G 

5 

22,500 


Total for twenty-four ships. . £.'>69,781 
Deduct £5000 penalty on each of the twenty-four ships. . 120,000 


Net money to be paid. . £449«781 


%• The Hereford? a be, the Atlas^ the Bridgewater, the General Harris, the 
'Van^iitart and ihe Getioral Kyd were hired under i/ifcta/ engageinentf, and arc there 
^re not entitled to the above allowances. 
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* 'I’bat calculation of half a million ivliitii 
he tlKMi suhmiUfd to flic courl to rtnlucc 
llicin HMf f(» Ij^rcii to tliC rlaiuH of Um* 
owncis, was i.y an hrm. <|ijtTtor (Mr. 
(irml . tlci'ainl to lie rxrcsslM* aii,! eno- 

Ticoiis ; i)i|( j|„i |,n,| j>|„vt-,j that 

tii‘*n'i‘iji uas outlie si<le lor tia 

J oi!ii'aii\ ’“-'I lu'i'c was ojic -.oui*. chu*c 
ill 'lu' LmI', -iiid a M'ly cm ion* oik - lor ii 
tliii', troMi fhe ju.'iin whidi 
the ( V',(.|cll» '.diclollic 

lilt |'( ii.il '(uu 111 u iiicli the, ac;t Imj'okI 
h'l <iji‘ |K‘i f'u MiaiM 0 of tii« :j i‘oiitr.i(*(s 
v'ii'' lo ]io (Icilik'icii. 'Dial ''Um ua^ };c- 
ticiiiMy ^.allOil (o'* cadi >!ii|i, hut, in 
il v\asi]O,00U. 

hov\i\ci, iliar llicyuoiilfl /iOl I iKc iiioic 
iiom one ihaji iroiii aiiotlid, a** the hill 
f\|Mt''ly' iiuijlioncd Now, if 

they liiiik .£.■», 00/) finiu «'ac!i of tin. twcu- 
ly-loiii owiid'^, ii would a .oo'-/ 

•■iMno) ^ 1 lM, 0IM), v\ hicli, ilcd'icicd Mom 
Xah",7Hl, (the amount of ihi sum isi'- 
mait fl lor the owm is^ h-ltji'UO.7^1 , a net 
o'l'IiiuM njciij which tl'c (’omj'aii} um-'i 
nialvc. 'I Iiis wii’! a veij lar^ie !‘UTn to lualtc 
ii|i^ a most e.'vliaiai'aiit i.iU: of }iei!<hf, 
i/'lioikly irioH’ than the nKK.iu»'lf 
hoil''es of FaiilU', I'oihe^, ( ii.eS/oU:, <,r 
liav.ir, uer(' now ei\ in^ tor IicilIi/ iioiii 
Jmlia. M'iiy* lie {i'«ked, a.s loniiucrt'ial 
HUM, had (he com t Ik-^-ii misled so loiiy ; } 
He niieht he (old, that the line ships they 
ciu|do)id waiiiintnl ihis eNd-^Hie prue 
and that no otliei vessels wen fit fur th/ur 
imijios.’. He denied ii, and wlm would 
coMiradiei liim } No inerehani tradinjj 
from l.oiidoii or Iii\erpooI on lii.s own ea- 
pifal would contradieihim ; whilst he was 
■strongly supported liy the mideiwiil/TH at 
liOyds. /'/iierr diey shewed that (hey pa^c 
a .small the prcfeience lo a large one 
ami flic rate of insmaricc was the proof. 
Kiery peiwu who has hccu at Heu»al 
liiiovvs, that (he lisk of the ri\er makes a 
diileieuce ol at Ici^t one jier cent, in llic 
insnraiiee, ami it is daily pro\ed that 
tliosf who iijiderwMic will iiot irrant bet- 
ter terms I o knee acs^cIs which are taken 
tip at i,2(I jier ton, than to the ssniaHcr 
for whit h only jfU air paid. Now, as 
their ciuiiracis Avtro entered info in a 
time of wat, when it could nut he 
well known w’liat the medium freights 
would he in pearc, it might with some 
appearaufc of justice have Ihjcu pro- 
poftCfl to give jf 1 8 per ton as approacli- 
iiig the price of the day but, when t)je 
diit’Ctors ask for leave to give’ihe peti. 
tioiiing owmens £2fi whilst they can find 
as many ^hip.s as tliey require capable of 
liriiigiiig lioiiie caiuoes of cotton, pcppei-. 


• Omitihe wurJi “ .\n ainend”-atihc|i.mora 
of tlic prei'cdtng column, 

. Jtiatic Journ^^^o, 24, 


or .my other . oods, at a ftrighi of 4 or 
X'18 pel ion, Ji iTimiidy aj*pf .ired to him 
iiios'f cMiaw'.Mi ..I'x j iheic wii?> .‘ouicMiiiig 
a/ !l«i* bo>.<e 1 .,f Mich a pioi'eediij'r--* 
rmir imi'acd ihe (unr( (o lole- 
r.ii ■ s(t euiH'is .nil! vA.iMetvd .i s\s(ci», 
wlmh lie <u.j!d unt (.dlmm. He. would 
ay. nil aA what eo.-rl reason eoi.ld |.|> a.s- 
>i:;ncil (oi (Mv.m; iJi\ pci i for ii ring* 
me home a/ hilt--, wln-alj ei</' I'lo.uc 
imr, ham < .niM ioipoi ( .ifllie r.ueol 4'td 
t>i pti lie was m<crly at a l»-i 
tocouieiimi. As he had ln-une obi^eiv* 
I’d, il (In eomijiMicc! had .wi'vd jo rc- 
vi-se (Ik .s1iiji;i ii,. -hi t(f ud'.-,,' li-c mi 
mress.ny oiatii, lo r''ineM- 'cvaimiis 

foim- and ih-.vh-. to p';.- c rhc.i ’iipuMi 
a piop.T eemn (’)'(!..! f.-.-hic;, :o .t ti, 
le.'.si n 1 xpi'ijsc ..nd do awav will .dl rhai 

app aieil { -siiy , a,,.s|i(ij| mMa.lni* 
laiMiiit in l(ie ■‘isf''iii, hi* would (dnvi iiiHvr 
haveiavi-hd jhis --i.-a.i nl iMlt-MniU 

!iOi\, iru 'll .:s ihe Mini w.i., jM.uo ijj(, 

poit.int s,,\n:. , icoidii he nimle without 
.any lisg i>i i',, si.ip., oi- cMiiroe.'. . as tor 
iti.s/.in(t', why weie eieht /Mhies orileivd 
ii r,i .slnp on \ ol twelve mon'lis * 

.1 riUMil >(5 uh. h lornurly im.ie ih.an 
.sedUul, uIko thiM-oyai'e ocenjiicd two or 
ihiK vuii'l When piopc ‘1 .ind siihstan. 
lial uioint'' (mud lie s.ndy ni.idc kind no 
man diHiKed iiimeet ssary immvationii: 
inoie ili.iii he did; u was (hi* duty of 
tlioso who wue ai (lie In im to pioniote 
them. If w;is (he lioiimJcii duly of the 
(oiiri of dii/rtoi.s, on all ocen'miis and 
pajlienlaH} Inlliis instance, lioweVer long 
iiiipnqier ( iisimiis had prci'.ulcd. to ^ralul 
foiMaid in.iiii idly and eiide.ivoiir locoiTfit 
ihiiii. 'Dia l ojiipany w'ere met in tlieir 
trade to liidhi in every way ;—*ihey were 
imdeiMild in the ni'iikei — and they ought, 
fherefoie, in onh r lo oveieonn* those dit- 
fieuhie'. ami nui't their eonip'-litors, to 
reiisc iheii .sliinpiutr reeulaiions, and ren- 
der lliem eousiMeiii with their intcrcst.s, 
Kveiv thing wliidi inilitated agaiiiAt 
the prolifahle carrying on of their ' 
trade on d'i to heiemovt'd. "J'licy ought 
to avail tlicinsidve'. ot whatever .'tdvan* 
t.igcslhey really posM^v^^<^-all(l, in ordcT 
to do that, .iiid to renu've what appeared 
ddeciite, the whoh Mihjecl .should he 
hrought faiily heforc them. N'o rnau 
could justly ohji'i i to *«uf:h a proce^ling, 
lleeonsidered, tlial., if he approved e^f the 
report of tliecmumiftre ami of this bill, 
wiiiclnvtii fiO (imMy aivaii,mee wjsJi the 
evidence taken before the coinmitt/’e, us 
well as to their recommetidiilion, he 
.’•hould he abandoning the,* opinion he had 
alway.s supported, ami hediould, theft'* 
fore, move a re«olutioii, exprosivv, of Ah 
fieittimen{.«<. He did not know that this 
court would have hud iLe opixmunity of 

voL, ly, 4 1 
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Mtiiiig and cf>iis*rdermft he repoit ; and it 
was Moiuntil yesterday that he could get 
a copy of the bill, in order to inform him- 
self how fai i was proposed to sjo, 
was, tJieretore, rather uiiprepnied ; but had 
put down on paper wlMt he ruiiMileied to 
he the proper sUuaiion in wloeli ihe Ctnii- 
pany now stood. In bis opinion, the 
court was called on, if they resjncied 
thulr own propeity, it tl ey did not wi^j 
to be held up to p'nhiic notice as a ser of 
extraordinary itnlividuols, who paid, (»f 
their own aeconl, fai inoretli.m they had 
contracted her, or was paid hy private 
merchants: — and unless they could re- 
duce the amount of their debts abroad and 
et home, and have money to spare to re- 
sist a pioiiosiiion, which must still iaithcr 
increase their difhculties. Befoio tlicy be- 
came lilie»al. they ought to pay their debts. 
** Be jn.'t befoie you are gciurous** was 
an old, bill a 11 ry good and sound maxim. 
They weie eoiisi del itig a hill, the object 
of whlc'h \\a> to fake uiinecessaiily half- 
a-niillion sterling fnun their pockets, at a 
time when their lloatiiig debt in England 
was heavy, and their debt in India very 
great imleed. Under all liiesc lircuin- 
strfmees ho did espeef, that, in^tcad of 
agreeing to tins addition to tlieir del»t, 
the Company would have adopted mea- 
enre'' of economy, in order to reduce rliat 
wliich at prcseiii existed. If they per- 
sisted in cai lying on the trade to India, 
as they had hitherto done (against which 
ho protc'ted and sliouhi cooiinueto pro- 
tc.')t} their los'^es and ditficuliies would he 
Btlll farther inci eased. What profits did 
they derii'e from tlic tiado to Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay? If the directors 
would give (liui the iiispcelion of the Com- 
pany’s Inmks of trade, he was (onfideiit 
they would shew^ that the India tiade 
m ved only to liivhlvo them dot per in 
debt, and lli.it a conNidcrable portion of 
the profits of the China II ado was sacri- 
ficed to suppoil it. When (ompctitioii 
with the Company w.Ts admitted; when 
Kmoi>eathri;eas well iw Gieat Britain 
were competltois with them in the mar- 
ket ; when sncli was the case, it behoved 
tlicm to look at their balance jilicets— and, 
etparating the China from the India trade, 
let Uiem hare no more losing speculations, 
liowever fiatteriug or profitable they may 
l)e under a different management to indivi- 
duals. The court would do well to recol- 
lect that the government had imposed con- 
trol over all their political and luilitary 
affair^, under the plea thSi they bad been 
mismanaged ; commerce alone bad been 
left to Ibe Company to conduct as they 
diouTd tbink proper ; and ifthe^urtbf 
directora sltould persist in carryln^f it on 
ill an extravagant and improper manner, 
^he .submitted thdPthey wi^enowdoioff. 
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they would have to blame themselves, at 
no distuiTt jienod, it the natMm and the 
pailiameni withdrew from them the ex- 
clusive pi ivilt-gCvH which ih. y n^w enjoy- 
ed. It WMiuid fairly be va.o n at, as the 
Company liud not a\ai'eil ilirmvi'lres of 
the benefit*! oi the Cbiiui uade, these 
.sb«)U!il he taken aw.iv. Such i-xuavagant 
tales ot fic'mht uiui otlu'i* couimercial 
charges continued liy the <1 net tors would 
hefe.iied proxe the luin ol the Couipuny; 
as the direr ers tiad vvittiiii the past year 
conlracUd lov .sccmi/ .-j/i/ps Jur siv votf- 
ages or tf*n ycarx tn come at I lie rate.*! of 
£‘ 2 h and £26 per ton!! — Having thus 
tated hi> opinions, he ihougtil it his duty 
to move 

“ That tliiscouit have, with great con- 
** cerii, heard read the ropy of a bill. 
“ now in pnigre.ss tbiongli the House ol* 
** Commons, to uutlioiize the court of 
** directors of ilie Ivdsi India Company to 
“ make cxtraoi dinary .'illow.inres, iiicer- 
** lain cases, 10 the o>. 11 i> of cei tain ships 
in the service of tlie "aid ( ompany, hy 
“ which a Slim of .iadii,//..! .st<’Tlmg may' 
“ he taken liom tfie Compaiij’s ireabury 
“ and divided among tl.eowiiL-i.s ot twen- 
“ ty-foiir ships, I.eii gati extriioi dinary al- 
lowance, not exevedine jfd pci lotito any 
“ one ship per > in aiibtion to their 

“ present conir.iei rate ol peace IVtdglit, 
** and not nioie tlLiuX‘'20* per ton on the 
whole to (iny one 01 them. yVo/Mhii 
“ coni’! liew with u^lo^ll^llml nt tlie unu- 
“ biial couV'e of pioerediiiLs of the coni- 
** miltee ot Hie Hou.'>e ol Co. unions (to 
** whom the petition ol the £a.*>l Indiu 
** Company and cei tain oiliei pioprietois 
“ of l'a"t Imlia stork were relerreilj as 
“ staled in theii report lo Hie liomse.—- 
“ T/ifit they had heaid oniy l/ip state- 
“ meuis nn the pm t o, thcfuf/i. n o/ships, 
** and had uo uthrr mvuns of' cerifptng 
“ thhu than the erifirncr of the oirnet,^ 
mid Ih' ir r/;j'e/«5.That the >aid coinmit- 
“ Ice have, in their repoit to Hk house, 
e.\pres.‘!e(l tiicir decided opinion, tiiut it 
** is e.x(K*dient that the piiiiciples of 
“ open competition ami fixed lender fm* 
« 81 X voyages, which liaie been long 
Scmclioned by the legislatnie, should 
“ be mHinlaiueil unimpaired, and not- 
** withstanding their deciurcd opfinion, 
the bill which has now been ie.kd, au- 
thdrixes ship contracts deHUcratelp, 
snUmnly, and l^galig formiH, to be* 
“ set aside year after year, for eight or 
** nine yean to come, 

** That in their report to the bouiic, 
** ibecoiiitoitUe further state, that th^ 
« however cannot veutuix! to reiotuntentl 
** even this qualified departure from the 
** established principle of fixed pchee 
freight, without submUtiog to llw 
lionse at the same ttnse, whether it 
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mi;?ht not bt* oxj)tHli«'nf to ivvisc uud 
** cousoliiLitf tiv.‘ sercial i i rrl^uiu - to 
“ till* s;iii);)nn: sysifrinn llit* Company, 
wit!i i vio'V 10 t’.ie inM- itln ‘litm of such 
imprrncmi'iit in the u as may (. rfcct.Kiily 
pi*ov’iilo the recurrence, under 

** ;iiiy ei eu jj^laner^. or :uiy prelC'Ct vvltat- 
“ crei of .1 s jijil.ir ikuati«>ii froiu that 
sysi«‘.ji ID i.im^ t'« eooi: 

“ j.i. tlii^ eo.irt ti'isi-rre wlfU de.'p 
re n et, r»ii' no ui’i' ircH of the kind 
** rce>> u ae»i I * 1 , .ui e b.‘ ii udop'e I piv- 
vioii.", to til.* iijfrod je'.i.ni of tli** bol. 
'fiiM r.ji'* roiji'i lairiot but coo^nler 
** it ariixicn dm.iry pr )ec *e.liiii( on toe 
** part «if t ir CKirr oi ilirvofs to rc- 
ail I on lilt* put of me eonimif- 
“ loo of I 1'* ‘loisj of i ’ o!jmio!»> t«> re- 
“ com n -n i, piiiiority to be i>e.i to 
'* the •< i( I In* -c.i)! ", to p IV If iiK* rale of 
'* ! ■*• ion 1 1. f w' i.e'., iL of ,* *o.U 

** to tiad iroiii l i !i i, vv ' i i it •• oa evi- 
*' drnco k**Oi*.* t i" lo.i*.* (O C an U(>n‘<, 
** fill’ i.u* r-.iil I o.a it -r ;aoi-^.)i pri- 

viLi ■ tii ivhinis fiaiii hi.li i, ti.ii be ii 

for o.ijj l aiv pi t £11 p i (Oil, ant 
v\M Ni 'I IS c'l t.illy <io; ir o i*, too the 
** sail' 'ol- i' 11 * Con,)i,*y iin;»>*jt 
“ fiom . > ! a?»‘ a KV I n,ja-t d l>\ pii- 
** \ ite ai jiiaiO" .t iro n i’lj to t ti p*‘r 
** ton an f'lai tii ■ rat • «», »»i' ii i.i. * on 
** pru M at Ck’"* I'-.ien, ,ind on 

** tin* v’o ii ii\\ ship- i< Cl is ne riy 
111 i 1 , of t in Ofst eo n- 

** ni'.M 1 ii MOHst)f t .c fipi.ilit) ol risk 
to f 1 ■ ' I. •}> r «)i t le ‘ods, 

“ T’l i' i'u> ’o Iff caiiiiat eievV me pro- 
fires' Oi I »i,i w'licu w ll takv* frotu llic 
“ Co in III) s (teis'nry t le neir .sum ot 
£4 1 so*' lio't ( ifter all > viii^i.redit 
** for i. lo he dcvliiLted fro n toe 

** tweii'y mil' oeen rs as the ,i u uioi of 
“ their am illy hmdsj, vvitati.it iune!i 
“ alaiMi, a’ a tine vvn m tli'Conpniv 
“ have i ll laf.ne «le it of jL' in 
** Imifilaii 'll '» p c-'iii, aid a debt ut 
“ nefii toiiy ml ions stei lou" in India at 
“ 6 pci ceiil, ind o'iiilsi, i!ie prottt.s of 
“ tlicr C I MM imd- M I' cdiinmislied, and 
may In* ‘Np'eied ta'thej lo diminish; 
Hiitl Ilf ll* ,it'»il'^ • iJt' trade to 

India. It i ly, as e r. ry small. 

“ Till .V i Nr 111'’ <ont of diiectors 
are irro.ii lUa riom z aat'n^any sniuby 
way of CO n I' 'suion, to any person 
excecdo^ £'d00, ' I’.iioni the rnusciit 
** of the court of proprietors lo caco spe- 
** ciiic a:raiir, tliis court observe with mr- 
prhe^ that mere is no clause in the 
** hill diivrjin. tie same forms .uitl :it- 
** teutipii lotiu* riviliis of (he propriemrs, 
“ lo be observ d m tu * graiuiugof near 
** Half a laitlion of their pro|)erty away. 
That this court, fiot alt these reasons, 
do recomiueud tu the court of direct 
«< tors> iiniw^i^tely to i^eirppte oud 
** pnvent passnig of fiU In the 


** House of Coinmous, uiid the most se- 
** riotts coni*eqaeiices that muJit ensue to 
“ the viial inteic^ts of the Company from 
“ such a me;i«urc.” 

The rv'snhitiun was then seconded and 
reoil hy the dciL. 

All. Loirn I'W s.iuX^ he could not refrain 
from niakinz a Jc.v obsci v aiions. He re- 
coUccird vviicn tlia flctiaics fo >k place iu 

; (km- 

paiiv's -’o n lev, 'ii my ■.erulemi‘n liad arnued 
with fircai t n co, mat the Company'i) imde 
wni 1 noi «» • it.imed by the piivate trada 
of iHiii.sii siibje. i", in fnisequeiicc of the 
charici beiiifi iod lOom o[»cn. And if 
hi'' menii/ry di I not ver\ much misgive 
hint, ld^ lion, irieii.l ,Mr. llnmo) had hi* 
imed in that niannt r ; :ind he liad UiMed 
his eo.oiuion, that wliejivr ilie charter 
was open i*r mo, tin: private trade could 
never eonse oi euMpcliiion with that of 
♦he fo iipiay. IHii wh i( iii<l hi.s huu. 
fiicnd s^iy m-day ? Wliy, lii'^ hon fricad 
liad p oveil th.it the articles in whi<*h the 
Conijuny deall came home to (it eat IH I - 
tiin -.tlu’f tlie pi ice w licli the Company 
paid, hy piiv'.i' - traders^. Nover, theic- 
l'>ie, was h'c uioie < 1 ' toiiislied in iiis life, 
than when his hon. tuend iial urged hi« 
aifi tiii'Mts With ie...irti lo the injury dono 
1 1 (.1 * C onp iny’s trade. And he ti usted 
tint ll ' ho I, friend would not think him 
a le"s lioae.st lu lu beeanse he could not 
iigree in iiio.qe 'argument? ; wbich he cer- 
tainly CO lid not. 

With respect lo the situation of (he 
ship owneis, he must say ttiar ilie merits 
of tlieir caw h'ul not been fail ly coie«i' 
dered. In ilie tir.st place, they had built 
very larzc ^llips at tin' express de.sire of 
the Compans, fi»r their particular iraik*, 
iiud whic'i s Tills were tit for no other part 
of the \v*old b it India. 'Pho Company, 
therefore, were bound in honour to biiar 
that (dieiini^raiice in mind. It was ** also 
\o be Ob'..’! red, th.it these i^hips were 
built ill atmitM»f w ir, when it wtus uc« 
eess'iry tluU they .should jn-eserre the ap- 
pcfir.iiicr' ot men of war, a« well as mer- 
idi.iiiinieii. It was oniietvsijary to call to 
the rec<»Mection ot the coutt, tiiat duriiig 
the Lutcr |Mrt of the hue war, three of 
the Company's large ve.sdets liail been 
taken for sixty -four gun slTip”. by the 
enemy, who, deceiveii by their appe^- 
aiice, kept aloof, and abstained from takJUift 
ail easy prey, which would have ainounUa 
to six niitiious of money ; and tills merely 
because the enemy had taken the mer* 
diaiunieii to 8hip.«i of war. 'fheis* 
property liad been etfectiveiy prote|Ctecl> and 
many millions of money Inul been saved 
to them by the wi.Hdoai of that ‘'policy. 
Surely, then, tliere was nothing nnjost 
or unreasonable, in distributing SO aiaall 
a mm as amongni a body of 

men who Had aacrinced so onitdi pf. theiir 
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own 'mUro-fl^ in oonijiirui;? with ilic 
wi'ihc^ <ii I’m* CdnijMiiv. If Hit* sliip- 
OkMici^ I'.mi hfj’M iliawM into iht-ir piwiit 
painiul loi tin piiHM»i-e ot ellVrl- 

II' oljitrls inno!> Iml ‘.wtii iht; in- 

fn-'N i>( till* C'Minp.mv, ‘Iny 

liml a. In Im* laiii\ paid hii tin.-ir "rr 
virri, W'X' il jiNi, <»i it Jnniom.ibh* 
tnwariK Ihoc .sinp-ow jmt*'’, I'> .''tiy f<> 
them, it il inn, lia\e '•avedu.sa 
va-*! (i« al 'j 1 imMiey hv h(n!(lini; )onr 
“ sljip*? .liter mir inmlvls. It i.s line, 
\oii hau' been put to L'uoiiinj'i'-expeii'sc 
“ ill pioriiriui; inaterliils in a liiiu* ot 
“ vv.ii i and it i>! tnu* we Imu* art, lined 
“ eiiormmis a:h..niiam> by ymi. lonipli- 
** anee With mir wishes ; but miw that 
** pfiiee Ill's .iirived, we fiml tiiat 50111- 
** >1111)1 ,ue III) lonper of .nr. ii-e, .ind 
“ we fiiiil thill we e.iii pi mine otiiers 
** W'tiieh wili .ui'wei oiir pmj.o-e just m 
“ Weil, for b. ill pi 'ce.” \V.,^ that l.ui- 

f^uuue lit to be uied by .1 jnibliet mnp.niv. 
hiniMiii^ ot it's lionmu, iiud ))(u[uiitg it- 
siMf npmi its iiil. Kills ? Smilv, it they 
could tie It tin* siii|i-o\\ lU'is in siieli .1 
inaniur, it miiibt be tjiily >aid, ih.ti tliey 
had no iioi.'oiir or justice .11 ail ; and, 
Ifiii* ink'll, 1(1 ot i/cimi a le^pts-l.ihh*, .1 li- 
hetal, iiik] iioiioiii.ilile bo({\ ot iikm, (iiiv 
■wonld 1" m. tilt'll, iiioi ' i!o) le-^, 
i\ Itnud of low ti idi'"., who would i.iKi* 
udiiiy aiU.Uii.i e<d tli' '•iiiLitiou m wbu'li 
< iiemn.ilances had pisued (iiem. 'I'tie im- 
lionr ol .( i;ii i'l eommeieial eompans ois^lit 
to !)i deap'i foil than <iii\ otheM oit'-idein- 
tioit ; (01 wiieii It lost i<> ii'inoiu, all con 
fulenee in iti iiireKrtiv a. d i.m* dealiiij; 
Ota^std. liood (iod ! tot the p.'Jiry ‘-mu 
of liiilt a million, uonld that (.omjiiii}, 
who e(i! I »» (I tm iMile w itii >iMy miltiou- m 
inhabitnni.s, wl o coseiued u teiniui) 
largertlian the dominion^ ol aiiv potenfate 
in I.vtro|ie, inn tie n>(|ije of nmb nnin'ie^ 
their ( i'.uiu tel .mil eiidit in tiie woiid, 
by MU’b mean and petty ealeohiluMis ? 
V/a- It to be supposed that the ship- 
owiiiMs would have cmitmned to have 
biiiit .‘diip" of twelie :ind fdieen Imiidud 
tonsi buithen, in ;i lime of w.ir, if they 
bad the least nbxi that upon tin* return of 
pcari , they Mlnmld he turned adrift? — 
Wlial was tlie »e;»>oii of liiiviu^ such 
laige >bips ? Why, tlie obvious motive 
w;is, to deceive the enemy by luivinj? it 
suppuM'd That tiles were ships of war, 
!iut tiimthci ami a more Mibstautial mo- 
tive w. as, that if the ineniy should come 
near litem, by heiiu well aniicd, tliey 
would givcliimsneh a Teeiiptimj as wauld 
cure him of liis teineiity in future. It 
miqlil be true that the <’i»mpiuiy, upon the 
riUMin of peace, might he able to procure 
frciRht at /out'trm iiistciul of 

\)cr toil : but thny ought to ba- 
iauce the advantages they had derived 
from theii old frieiuU, against the scale of 
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economy. .Supposing, however, that these 
ships wue iiii.ihle to defend thetnsclve.s 
against 1 egnl.ir men of war, it niu.'st be ad- 
mitted, that they were (piite proof against 
the dejiu'dations ot piiiaicei.s: and was 
It not bine, in sive tlie I'ompmiy's property 
agiiiii'-t the lobberita ot lieeu.scd piiva- 
teers? Would that hm'e been ilu* ca>e 
if sm.ill ship" luul been employed dur- 
ing till* war ? Could they have kept olF 
pi ivaleei.s ? I'tiiaiuly not. 'J’liey would 
li.iv been at the mercy of evety annecl 
tockbou, ami might have been picked 
up by half do/eiis at a nine, a.> li.ad been 
proved 1‘5 the espeueiue of last war 
with re->p‘ et to tin* ships of [invale traders. 
The M eoiul j) i; r ol tiu* ease in bivor of 
the ship-owner was with leuMrd to ilie di- 
inepsiou'' ol tiieo vi'ssels, and upon thai 
irioiind a gie.n dr.i) WM-. to be >aid m 
tiieii'lavoi .v lai ge ship must be built 
at liiiiiiifcly moie {iropoi imii.uilc an c\'- 
peiiM* fh;m .1 iimdeiati sized one; and 
mi this iimmiii, that the pueeol -mail 
niaiinals lime no pio|;oi ti.vt, lu C.ai of 
larce ones. Me leeoileifed I'lii the 
(oiiimittee for iii.majlmi foe .'.'''..’is ol 
rile I'.i.ldimrtmi eaiia! iiad )'i’-ol\eo, .liter 
nm.'li eoii'uli'i.ilioM, upon l.'iIMn;.; "luall 
ho U" in pub'ieiue to l.ii 'U‘ ones. inCviu-e 
tin;. Knew s«i\ will liiai lluy loil.l piir- 
rha*’e .-«in.ill limber ,(i ,i umeh (iie..pei 
1 5 l‘*, and III gieaiei (|u,ii.iitn i liiaii 1 nge 
timber It shonbi be 1 "dleeteil, liieie- 
foie, i') what an eiioj/in'iis esfieii-e ihe 
sliip-ow nei 1 b.id hieii pul 'ii piiuliasirng 
timber -mtabb' lor the piupose-»>l lailld- 
iiiK l.iiue vc'sels. Tin Coii)|)an} siioalil 
n*asi(ler, tb.it if wa^ not tlu; luteiesl of 
the Keiiliemeii slop owiiejs lo liuilil ,1 ,"!iip 
<»r b’Uiloen Immiied tons huiilieii, wh n 
iliey iiiikIiI bavi' built iwoni Mnen him- 
4lied tons eaeli, for .111 infmi:v*lY less e\- 
peii-e •, besidei w liieh, llieir n-k was ju- 
iimiely meieast d • lord a s|i,p ot f.mi- 
leeiihmidjcd tons avciji down, the whole 
was lost ; whereas, it they li. id two ships 
ot .seven liniidred ton-, theie w.is not 1 m 
Mine piobabiiiiy ol Iwiih iioiug down, 
and eonsei-pientlv the ship owners' loss 
wmdd not be so gienl. lioidoi, it was 
notorious that a -ni.ill ship had a better 
ch.iucu in eomb.it ing the perils of the 
.seas than al.irtieonc. All .seafaring men 
adiuiUed, that a moderate sized sliip 
stood a much better chance of vveather- 
ing a siorui than a larger one j iiierofore, 
in that i)oint of view, the Kast-lndia 
ship-owner had a iiineh greater risk to 
rim on nccoiint of tlic size of his ship 
than the private trailer. The qiictftioti 
was, how juHcli the Coiupanv saved by 
the decrease of tlie freight since the lime 
the prt'sent owners first entered their ser- 
vice ? They ought to consider, wlictlier 
those gentlemen coaid now any lunger 
atford to continue their services upon the 
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present tenns. Supjwisin^ the ?hip-owiKTS 
t»)ok jx'i* tou h*<s, the Coiiipiiuy r»till 
hlioiiM eo!iM»l<i liow the wsir Iw'' 

!iiste<l, lor thai was the fair motle of 
arcyiiiiU t!ie f(JU'Hfioi! (hulouhtetllN ihere 
was .1 ;ire:u <ie.il im he "aul ou both sides ; 
and the o.i.;,n to l»e a'‘.Mt .lined by 

H just hMl.itn’e of all tl».ir i-otil.l he alleg'd 
on e.iclj. lie iniisl oh.'rive, ti’..it wheii 
he voted for i;i\ iiii; ihetn re lros, it was 
a qiiaiidc l vote , il wa^ not a vote to e:i\e 
every nun eis'ii or ten poands per ton, 
in addition to what he ahead) lisd, hut 
to uive caeh mail that 'vliieli the fair 
jiiviieo of his e is<‘ reqiiiitd. lie did nof 
vote for the ide.i oi f,fvin«' one ni.i i more 
th in anothci I'.pon i eoi: 'id<'iation wiie 
ilier that man h ul mou: iiiif’re-'f than 
anollier the t'oTMiini) should eonsider 
till* (Mm* oi eae'i owmi aeeordini; to the 
ot its n.n iis, Wlnmever the di'. 
t»'iI)ntloM took place, il should pjoetvtl 
on pviiicipli'. of equity and impai tiahi). 
.Vow, wiili lej.ird to fiie ‘Jiiin of 
(Mtaini) he iiad no idea tlrit that sum 
dionhl he 'iven to every man. It struck 
him that it this jC*^. pu ti>n wu'.fo be di* 
\iih d .in!'*;i •>! the ship-owners, the e«Miif 
uii'.'lii lo(Oit>idei' the uutuln J <>t \o\ e.*;e'' 
mIiicIi e a il '•hip iiad peraumed. Sonin 
ouuei-. ijiajhi i»- entitled to otin rs 

i?7, andoiluMt /?! ; lm( cert.only each 
owner ou.'hi iio< to leci ivi- tin* -anic spe- 
filii; sum II sv,i> neciss^ir) to nial.e this 
dislitu'tio.i in tufhr that people nii'^lit 
not ia» foith wiili the idea th it this C-oin- 
paii) kiieu noiiiiir.> of ihe due .idminis- 
traiiotiof Its null me adair'J He ttusced 
and Imped, however, that some ^Ooil 
reason wonhl Im* ijiven wli) ihe i^niipany 
were to eiu* X-h pir ton, wiieii their 
'.roods could now lie c.irrieil at £[ 1. For 
lealty a diop tioiii eenl. per n ut. w.%s so 
eiioi'iion-. tliai ii ccnaiiily deceived con - 
.•^ideialioii. lie w i-» nndoulucdl) the ad- 
vocate for a lair and liberal allowance ; 
but .s.iiuc* icteictice siamld be had to the 
Ui*’:ms of the I'otnpaiu to enuhle them to 
do what their own .sense of ju.st ice die- 
tated. 'Hie .sum of ja r ton did ap- 
pear cnoimoii.s under tlie jneseul eircuin- 
stam'fs or tlie (Vinpany. if the ship- 
owueus ii.ai iiM le a (lad baiualn, however 
deplorahlc Tiieir condition ini^iit he, still 
if the ronijiiny eoiild not aiford to do 
what tlieir di-posjnon itidined iltern to 
do, they were hound iu justice to tliem- 
sclvcs to stop sinnt, inoiderthat they 
tniiiht not (mail injury and ruin upon 
tlicirown iiUhiis. 'fiie ship-owners were 
certainly in a pitiable state, but it appear- 
ed to him to be im]»o^siblc, from the pre- 
sent state of the Company'.s funds, that 
they could artbrd to t<ive such a sum as 
was proposed. The best way would be 
for the Company and the ship-owners 
to arrange matters h'Ae man an<i tri/e. 


HjKiii tlte best teriu^ they could. The 
.ship-o'.\ iR'rs niu>t be couu-nf wiili what 
lliev .'null* KCt, and vieh! tti the jues- 
ot event's wimli tln'v eouhl not 
control. f.ir, InfAcvi'r, ,,v line at- 
lenmni to tin' tuuds <u the Comj^aiiy 
would permit, he (Mr. 1. di\l ^.speci 
tli.U tliey would .let lih i.d!) and justly 
toward.- the owner-. S.ippo'so / ii Miould 
he revolved, ti'.u the t'oiup'iiy .-iiould 
h.ive -mail slops eon-tiuctcd f.u iheir 
use, wii iL vvoiiici lhe\ d*) with the lar;c 
onesj alif ady in i \i.sienec ? WouM they 
bre.dv them up, or woiiM they eon-?if;n 
them to rot i < p.nl ? W'ii.it would be Ihc 
U'C ot shijis of t iurte''u oi litteon Imtt- 
dri'd loiiM ImrtluMi, w'iieti Iv im; in purl ? 

It was quite idle to .mippo'C ih.it sudi a 
ei/ndiu'l vMJuId he wi'^c poljt'V. That ilios^ 
'tups mu>t be emploved .i- lorn: as they 
wire fit for j'ervice was qmtt* ceitain; 
hut if the 'hip’owucis co.dd mu alioid 
li» rout lime tln ir s- rv i-'i s .it the pi t .lenl 
rate ot ullovx.inev, ihiy would ive diivun 
to the neci'^'-iiy id mvitii* np thi'ir von- 
ti.icts allo:;eilnr, and <ndeiini» the pe- 
nalty td' their Imml.s to thi il own luin, 
IhU would the (’im)[i.iny lie henelileil if 
iiuiiieis were driven fo that extrenmy? 

( eit.iini) not. woui»l hi' ohl. ;ed to 

build new .-iliips upon a tot ally diifeient 
pl.in, .iikI they would he eoinpelhd to 
loifeii the ailv.uifa^e of haviin; >hip.» 
leadv iii.ele to their h.ind, ami admirablv 
.i.htp’led to Mieii seivice Hut it appuar- 
id to him that the eoii.^'ideration of inmor 
oinrlii to la paiaiuomit. il wav not he- 
e.ni-e the pie-ent rateof frcij?ht at m.irkct 
vv.is twelve or louiieen pounds per rou 
th.it the Compaii) -liould ieJu.se to act 
up to the dntaris nt hruioi am! eou- 
M leiiee, iu sjile lv iiq^ the fir'it di'inuuli of 
faithful .scrvMuis. An hoii. director had 
told him that the gio.itest ililliculty which 
the ('omjiaiiy Iiad foiitid, was in makine 
an iii;reenient by which ail parMe.s could 
island When th.it w.is the e.i-e, was it 
.siiipri.-ii u ihal the owners of ships should 
beimivillim; to abide by a haul haigain ? 
If the ( ompany iiisiMed upon the per- 
totm.nice of tlie lontiacts with the ship- 
ov.iier.s, alre.tdy in e.\i>renee, the iieccB- 
Sioy con^equi'iiee would b( , that those 
.s‘iip-ow«er- lUiisi , foi iheii own prew- 
vation, hre.ik llirouirh Ihe treaty. These 
gentUmen had come forward with ft fair 
and candid siatemerii of their ca-c; und 
if their pr.ijcr tvas di.smis''C{l unheard, 
it initfht h'* truly said, tiial the Coiupany 
had ohliyed them to break through their 
ccmti act ; but he. sincerely hojMjd that no 
little mean idea of S iving a few thousand 
poutids would deter a meat commciTial 
Company from a laithtul dbcliarge of a 
duty which they owed to themsclyes and 
to their itnanl.'!!. 

f 7Y» de canfimcffJ 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Memvir relative to the Transit! tions of 
the Racred ScriptureSf at Scraihpore, 
March 1816 , 

It is now tt*u years >ince wo niaturwl 
tlK‘ jjlan ul iJi'inj; tlu’ Srn|iltuw in tlie 
various I of Iiwiui, taken in its 

widest senx', as eiiibrao'ujj Ciiiua and 
tilt* roiintrii'i which lie hetween ttiat coun- 
try and llci^a!. in thi-i, onr object was 
not to act on the plan of exclndiii^ others, 
but to secuns to tlio uttaosi of our power, 
the (U.'Compii'ihMu'nt of the work. At 
that time, iiide' d, tiicre was not an iudi* 
fidual u’irhin the vertye of our knowlcclj^e, 
who had ciigiiifed in the woik ; and that 
Olliers hai'e since been ewited to eii- 
jjaare iii tl»e Bune underiakini?, we ac. omit 
clear I'ain to tlic cause. At the end of 
leu ye.irs, it may not he iniproper to 
piUise, and lake a review of witat has 
been actually aeeomplishcd, as it niay af- 
ford matter for gratitude, and ground 
for eiK'ourugemCiit, relative to wh<*t re- 
maina. What has been done will app.ejvr 
from the present static of the ditlVrent 
veraion-s as they stand at press. 

Ill the eoiirse of the past year, tlje Peu- 
fotcmdi has been piiutcMl olf lii the Orissa 
Hnis;*ua.'e, Tuis fully completes that ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, and thus t lie whole 
of the .Sacrcil (Jrades mv now piihlislied 
in two of tlielanjiUMges of India, the Heii- 
tfali and the OrisHu, 

Ui tiie Sanskiit, the Historical Books 
have been completed at press. In this an 
cieut lamnuige, therefore, the parent of 
ueai'ly all the rest, (hree of tiie live pvuts 
into which we divide the scriptures, are 
both translated and published -rthe New 
TeNtaincnt, the Pentateuch, and the His- 
torical Books. 'J'wo l emaiii, tlio Hai;io- 
grapha, wliicli is now put to pjvss, ami 
♦he Prophetic Books, the tiausKition of 
which is ne«arly 6u:shed. 

lu the Hiinii language, the Historical 
Books are priuteii o!f: three filths of the 
wjiolo Scriptures ai*c therefore, publmhed 
in tills lanaua^ie. The Hagiographa ia al- 
90 put to pix'ss, and tlie Pio.ihclic Books 
♦rauslated. It was nieutbmed in tlie last 
WAiuoir, that tlie svycoud edition of the 
Nnw Testament in this laugnage was iiear- 
^Dished : it is now in clreuiatiou. 

In the Mahratta language, the liUtori- 
fal B»0ka ai*e nearly prints off: the Pen- 
♦atCttcb and the New ^jt^e'^tameiit have 
bean long jii circulation* These dre are 
%he louguages iu which the Old Testa- 
tneiit )a inoat eoncudnrabiy advaiaced at 
Aftjer ♦ItesCy ranks the Slukli,. in 
w|)lch the New Testament is pilntjCd off, 
ai^d the Penmtouch pnntfid nearly to the 
mul of Eisodua. 


In the Chinese, the Pentateuch is put 
to PICS'! ; hut various ciicunistjuices have 
concurred to retard the printing. The 
method of pnutinir with moveable types 
being entirely new in that language, mutdi 
lime is necv^.>aiily requi''ite to oring it to 
a due degree of peifectiou. I'he Yiresent 
type ill which we aie iiriiilinjr, iA the 
fomlh ill size wideh we have rut, each of 
^which has sustained a gradual reductiotf. 
^Tids la^t, m whieli we are printing both 
the Peuratruch and the Kuistle.', i?* so fiir 
rtdiiml, that, wliile a beairitul legibility 
is pre.-'Ci ved, the whole oft!ie Old Te^ila- 
ineat will be coin[)ii''ed in little more 
th.'.n the si/e of an l-iiiglisii octavo Bible, 
and the New Testament will be brought 
into nearly the same iiunihei of piigcs tis 
an Kngli'.li New 'rcBtUineut. The im- 
port UKC of this, in saviiK i>:ii>cr, aad in 
reiirleilii.g the S( ri|/tures poriahle, appear- 
ed such as to iudaiv ii< to li-'U t ie delay 
whieli vvtiuld Ik' uu ivoi«l’.ih!y occasioned, 
from every chai acti r lieiii; c.ii anew both 
for the New and Old retrain ’lit. Ano- 
ther ciiruiusiann‘, ho \ ever, his added 
to tlie delay : while preparing these types, 
we put lo piess an element s y woiU iu 
ClihiCMJ, under the name of “ Claris Si- 
inca/* wliich, when once lieg.iii it wa^i 
lequisiio to rtni'jh. This work, together 
wiili the te.st and a tianMatioii of the 
7V/-Ay/y/i, a .small Chinese w.nk, adtied 
l>y way of appendix, forms a toluiuo of 
moic than si.\ hundred quaito pa.;es, Be- 
liire it wa- fully roinpleied, however, we 
weie u'lpu'.stetl to print brother .Morri- 
H »n’» Hraiii'iiar; ami tins work it appear- 
ed dr>ii’able to finish aNo witli as litile 
fieUy a'* |>onsil)le. The unavoidable em- 
ployment o<' our Chinese types otd work- 
men in priuring flie.se elementary works, 
wliieh together exceed nine hundred 
pages, has of cuuiV'e much retar/led the 
printing of the Scriptures; hut its the 
ia.'it of these work.s will he dnisiied by 
the end of August, we liqie in future to 
proceed in printiiAg the ISeriplnios with 
little or no interrupiion. This prepara- 
tory work, however, if it has retarded the 
mere printing of the Scriptures, has uov 
been without its advantages in imp oving 
the translation of them. In this ib’pjiit* 
ment much progres.s has been m ide : iit 
addition to the New Testament, the 
translation of the Old is advanced ueariy. 
to tlie end of the prophet Ezekiel. 

In the Tetinga language, the New Tes** 
toment is more than half through the 
pres#, lu the J^ruJ also, the New Te&tak 
meut iif printed nearly to the end of the 
epimk to the Bomaiis. Three of the four 
Gospels are Ibished iu the Puabtoo or 
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Afghan language, the Bulodui, and the 
Aaaincrfe. Those iu whieh Matthew 
is eilhee dntshed or tiea'ly so, are the 
Knrnaw. the Kuuliiiiia, the iMuUaai, 
the Sindh i, the Kashmir, tlie Bikanir, 
the Nepal, the <)oduyiM>re, the Maravvar, 
the Jwyjiore, the Khassi, and the Bur- 
mnii laiieiiiiges. 

From fills sketch the pri'seirt slate of 
tJiC translittioris may «MSiIy he seen. It 
will appear, thiiT the whoh* of the Scrip- 
tures have hei*n puhli.sher! in two of the 
langiiU4rrs of India ; the Xe*v Tesrament, 
the Pentateuch, and the Historical Books, 
In four; the New Testament Jiid thq 
Peiitat iich in livr; the New Testament 
atone, in si\ ; four ot the (iospels. In 
eight ; and thiee of them in twelve of 
the 1allffua^T^ of India : while in twelve 
oflfcrs, types are prepared, and the Gos- 
l)el of Matthew is in the press. 

Havimt thus yjveii a brief view of the 
present state of the various vershms, re- 
lative to hofli translating and piiming, 
wc now wish to lay before the public a 
few ideas rc-pectine I he vaiioiis lan- 
guages h])o!ien in fud'a, of winch the pre- 
sent advano d st ite <if the woik ha-^ put 
us iu possesMon, hui uith whidi v\ev\ir(» 
not tiiliy aeqMainted ai the beg'nning oi 
the work. 

To ilin.-'c wiio examine, witli aciitictil 
esf, the laiigu i.es of India aln-uly enit- 
iiiejatcd, it will appear, lii.if they folia 
two CI.H..SCS j tlfOM- vvliicii owe their oii- 
gin wholly to llie Siinskiit, and thoj-e 
whicli have a certain .irtiuity uifh Mie 
Chinese in its colloquial medium ; the on- 
ly way, indeed, whendu any lanmiage can 
he connected with the < hoie'^c, as its 
written m ‘diimi stands distiuri from eve- 
ly siljfhabctic I.uiguagc, il> chariicters 
being formed OH a toi dly dith iciil prin- 
ciple. The mono.ivllai.ic sy-icm, howe- 
ver, with its tmic", and t!io peculiar pro 
.nuuci.iti'oii <it the Chin sc ^‘ollotpiial me- 
dium, Ivii Hvti from it> ddiciency in cer- 
tain so'nnd.s, liave evidently so affected 
certain languages spoken near China, as 
tO'alttTthe sound of many leitcra of lUc 
alphabet, and to give the languages theio- 
setves a oast of si'i pcoolhir a nature, as 
cannot IHJ aocouiitcd for withmit a refe- 
rence to the Chiiic'-e system. Such is the 
case in various dcgrws with tiie .Siamese, 
the Barman, the Khaitsi, and tiie Tibet 
languages. That the Chinese language 
had cither originated, or greatly affected, 
the languages in the vicinity of Chiha, 
#as more than suspected by us many 
#par$ ago, os tyell as that a kuowled^ of 
bMncae would throw mudi light on ^cse 
languages ; whicit, added to its own In- 
ttiuSie value, induced us to determiuo oo 
eomtnenciiig the study of thU language, os 
eai4y as thirteen years ago. 

Sot it is lo those laogttagitiS which owe 
tteir^ origin to the Sanskrit, a das» by 


far the most nimuTou.«i, that wc wmuld 
HOW' call ii»e aifeutiou of the public. 
give the Sciipiuvo.'i iu .i»>cr the ac- 
quisition of the piirnit l.iiKinm', Old one 
or two of the diicf coi^uaic hr.im lie's, ap- 
peared, from Hie heniniiiiur, a w nk hv no 
invidviiig Inv-upcrahlc dirticiiUitfS ; 

and oiir o; iuiou relative to the importance 
of the object, .md t ieceriaimy with wdiich 
it can 1^* itccooi|tb.shed, !<« now by no 
means aitt'resl. But iu our prosecution 
of ie, we have found, iliat our ideas rela- 
tive to the imuihcr of hm^^iiH'ies W'liich 
.spriiin fitim the Sanskrit, were far from 
bciiiir iiccnr.itc. Tic fact 15, tha; iu this 
pj>int of view, India is to this d.u ulniast 
.an unexplmcd country, 'ruat i iulit or 
nine bnmehes li.td ^pluug from ib.d Kraiid 
philoloeiciil toot, the Sdiis-kiii, we well 
knew ; hut uv imagined Lhut tiiC'ramnly 
ilie Kiiruat/t, the Teliu^ia, the (io 2 racti, 
ihc ilu’ Bcwiidi, the M.ihratttl, 

the I'uyjiihi, mid tiic 1 liiidoosiaiit, com- 
pri-ssed ncjwly all tlic csillatcr.il lu.anches 
spiimtiog from ihe Sanskrit language; 
and that all tlie ren w ic vaiitius of the 
lliu.li, and .Mime ot tluni, indeed, little 
betier than , j-ir-nui-s scarcely Ciijiahle of 
couiej’iofr ideas 

Hm altlmujih wc entered s»u our work 
with ilu.NC iilea.'', wo xveic uliimately coii- 
stiaincd to rclmqui'-h them. Kir-^t, one 
laiigua;?e w.in lomnl to dlll’er widely from 
t!ic litudi iu point of icr iiiaiUfii, thru 
niiothcr, and ill ^o great a dcKiec, thai 
flic hlca ot tlicir hciiiij diaiu‘l> ot the Hin- 
di seemed ‘^c.iiccly tcuahlc. Yet, while 
llic\ wep* foun*I to possess tcrmiiiaiiow* 
tor the i) >uns and u'rlis distinct from the 
Hindi, they were fonitd as cmiipletu as 
the ilttidi itself; and wc at Icnuth per* 
ceived (hat wc might, with a.s rmicii pro- 
pi icty, term them dialett.s of tlif' Mahrat- 
i.i or the Bengali lamtuage, a-s of the 
Hiutii. Ill Uci, we hiwe a^rertained, 
that ihcM'c arc lumv than twenty lati- 
frwagch, coiupoued, it Is tru/‘, of nearly 
the ^ame woids, and all equally rebited 
to the common pareut, the tiau^krit, htO; 
each posse’^'iing a dislinrt M*t of termtiia- 
tiov'-, and, tljcreforc, having oqoal claims 
to lie* tiih; of distinct coiinaic laiigiiagott. 
Aniona r!ie-«c, we immher' the Jt/y{Mrei^ 
the Bruj, llic Ooduyporc, the IVkouur, 
the Mnllaiii, the Maravvar, the Magltd* 
(or South Bahar,) the Siu/lh, the 
the Wuch, the Kutch, the iKaruti, the 
Koshula, dice, hiiienagt*!#, the very Hniuci 
uf which h.ive scarcely rcachwl Europe, 
but which have been rccomiircd as rtf*- 
tiiict 1aiiKua*j;e.s by the natives of Udm, 
almost from time laimeiuorial. 

That tiiesc laiigu igin, tlmugh dlff6rii% 
from each other only in their terminaiuwM 
and a few of the wurd.s tiu^^onUtiu, can 
scarcely he terineil dialects, will appear, 
if sve rcffect, tliul there 1.** i*i India no i^e- 
neiallaiiiiiitgc current, of w^iich tluiy i’Uh 
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lie supposed to be dJalerts. The Sans- to the sup[M)silioii, that it h the lanj^uagc 
hrit, the parent of them all, is at present of the greater pa^t of Himlustan ; while 
tlic current language of no coiut try, though the fad is, that it Is not always under- 
tpoken by the learned nearly throughout srood among the common people at the 
India. Us grammatical apparatus too, ‘ distance of only twenty miles from tlm 
the most copious and complex perhaps on great towns in which it is sp<ikeii. These 
earth, is totally unlike timt of any of its speak their own vernacular lanpuago, iu 
rarious branches. 'Jo term them dialects iJengal the Bengali, and in other coun- 
of the Hindi is preposterous, when some tries that which is appropriately tlie lan- 
of them, in their terminations, approach guage of the country, whirli may account 
nearer the Bengali than the Hindi, tor a circumstance well known to those 
while others approximate nioie nearly to gentlemen who fill the judicial depart- 
the Mahratta. The f.ict is, indeed, that lueiit; namely, that the puhlisliing of the 
the latest and moht exact researched have Honorable Company's Ueguhitions in Hiii- 
shown, tiiat tlie Hindi luis no country dustani has bteii often objected to, on 
which it can exclusively claim as its own. the ground that in that language they 
. BcMni; the language of the Mu.sulman would be iininreliieihle to the bulk of the 

courts and camps, it is spoken in those pcifpie ia the various provinces of Hiii- 

cities and towns which havo hcen fuime'^ dustan. Had tliis |dea been followed up, 

iy, or are now, the seal of IMusulinau it might have led to the knowledge of the 

princts ; and in gonoral by I hose Musul- fact, tliat each of these vaiious provinces 
mans who attend on the petsou.< of Euro- has u language of its own, most of them 
pean geiulemeii iu almost every,. part of ncarh alike iu the hulk of the words, hut 
India. Hence it is the languagOoT which diifering so widely in the grammatical 
most Kurop(‘an.s get un idea before any teruiinatiuns, n.‘:, wdieii spoken, to ho 
other, and Which, indeed, in many in- scan ely intelligible to their next neigh- 
.staiice.s, terminates their philological re- boms, 
searches. These cimunstunccs have led 

.V. ' X#* 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

April 12, there was a meeting of the Oonmr, and Lemshing, were produced in 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, at which the B<)5tan. The Oomur or silver fir, found 
Right Hoiiorublc. ilu* Karl of Moiia throughout Bool an, attains the height of 
presided. IMr. Siddons, re.*'i<knt at Ben- eighty or ninety feet, the diameter of the 
cool^ii, and Mr. Cray, were elected mem- stem neai ihe gioimd being noi more than 
"bers. Professor ,lohn IMayfai I was pro- three to four feet. The fruit, wheu ripe, 
po^d as an honorary member by (he pre- i$ said to yield a colour soinethinglike In- 
sid^iit. At thi.s meeting specimens of digo by expression. The pines found in 
’ ttml)er ft om Kiiniaoon, w'fth adcsciiptivc Kumaoon are the Cheer and Deodar, 
niemolr, were presented to (he society, A memoir relative to a surrey of Kuma- 
'bj the Right HoiioraMc the President, oou by Captain Webb was eominuuicatcd 
''The specimens art* of holly-oak and pine, by the pjcsident. In detailing the princi- 
' The holly Is said to attain the height of ten pie on which the survey lias been made, 
or twelve feet, and is found uear streams. Captain Webb observes that it uii^ht be 
:TBe oak No. 1. called Tim. soo,. is gene- desirable that sOinc approach to a physical 
' ralTy .sixty or set^dnty feci, the trunk and map should he made, w ith a view to fatd- 
chlcf branehes covered with moss. On litate geological and miucralogicar rc- 
the Kat 'bee hil), some Timsoo frees have seaix^Ues* U cannot be doubted, be adds, 
been observed .^o large as, if squared, that the moutitaiti districts contain the 
would give a tithber fifty feet in length, precious metals, from the weU known 
■jWdh a rubic solidity of at least twenty- fact that the Sands of almost evc'icy inoun* 
^ four inches each way. The acorn is ob- tain stream are a.?siduously wtuhed for 
ionjf, and anifirhaud a half in length, gold at the points where their rapjl^ify 
*'Thebark is fit for tanning. There are dimiuishes. Tlie tribe bf people ‘Who 
three otiier kinds of oak, Goorao, Bulnsh- follow this avocation are deWminated 
ing, aud Burbnlai the iruuks of thelat- BoKsa, their employment is by ge- 
ter two are Ifl^fncn twisted and curved, u^rat report attended with ‘ktnple profit, 
^eoakahd chlfsimt, whidi compose the Tbfe gold dhst sapbllcd by the livtli^ of 
nwCsia of iShoudaun, ai*e uot to be met Aiiricif has I6ag made an dpinioxi cwr* 
north of'* that pergunuah. The four rent in Europe, that sofoe iofiy central 
spcdmoits ot Jine, Sersing, Taushhig, l«idexi^s,^Wb]i^ may 
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rica ia its mines of , precious metals^ and 
the same specuiutiotl seems no less appiio 
cable to the mountains of central Asia. 

Captain Webb has ioclude^i in his snr- 
▼ey the elevation of upwards of thirty 
peaks in the Himalaya range, most of 
which are visible from tUe pliiins. The 
highest peak he has ascertafued to be 
twenty-five thousand six hundml and 
sixty-nine feet above the leirciof the sea, 
lat. 30. 21. 51.7. long. 79. 4«. 39. 6. The 
general direction of the snowy chain is 
from W. N. W. to B. S.E. Captain Webb's 
memoir comprises the latitude, longitude, 
and elevation of about one hundred and 
thirty phres. The industry and talent 
displayed by this distinguished otllcer are 
likely to contribute largely to the stock of 
scientific research. 

A work entitled Researches in America, 
dedicated to the Society and presented b/ 
the author, was communicated by the 
secretary. We hope for another oppot- 
tunity of noticing the curious subjects 
which are dicussed in this publication^ 

A letter was read from Professor Oer* 
Bted, Secretary to the Royal Society of 
Copenhagen, presenting tlie transactions 
of the society and a set of geographical 
eharts of Denmark. The communication 
was made by Dr. Walligh, Professor 
Oersted requests that a literary corres- 
pondence may be opened between the two 
societies. 

The researches of the learned in Den- 
maijk have for some time turned towards 
the Asiatic origin of the languages c|^<tbe 
north. One of them has made a detailed 
coi^arison betweeu the ancient language 
of ^andinavia and other European lan- 
guages, ancient as well as modern. This 
comparison shews a striking resemblance 
between :he old Scandinavian language 
aud the Greek, Jo its most ancient form. 
The great resemblance which has been 
already traced between the northern lan- 
guages and the Persian, has been proved 
by one of the Danish Saviibs. It was re- 
solved that the thanks of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, and a set of their Researches, be for- 
warded to the Royal Society of Copen- 
hagen. 

A letter was also read from the Secre- 
tary to a Literary Society established at 
Prince of Wales' island, reqaestiug a oor- 
respondeuce with the Asiatic Society. 

It was resolved that a copy of the Re- 
seardies be presented to the Literary lo- 
etltutiOB at Prince of W^es* Island. 

Lieutenant Boileauv CQiiunaudiog the 
'Nepal esebrt, haa presented to the So- 
ciety a immlier of Hindu idols, and other 
artides^ chiefly constructed of brass, which 
he hssi colleeted duyiiig bis rcsideoce in 
Ihe Talley of j^alf 

.lieuteuapiB. Tayipij ^ thfl ppmhay 

cstmsbineht, has (briCMed to'the So- 

AsiaHc U. 


ciety a stoue sorebphtuius dug out of the 
foundation of some ancleut raiuswUhiu 
eight miles of Bushire. It contatscld; 
when discovered, the disjointed bones of 
a human skeleton, which had perfectly re- 
tained their shape, till a short time after 
their exposure to tlie atmosphere, by the 
removal of the ltd, whicli was fasteiu^ 
by metallic pegs. The lid is an entity 
slab of a micaceous mineral, and thd 
vessel Is of calcareous sandstone. It II 
the second of the kind that has been dis- 
covered, and diflers both in form and ma- 
terial from the coffins generally fol^, 
which ore of an oblong figure with Obtuse 
extremities, and compost of baked day. 
They are found at the depth of one fathom 
from thesu^^eof the earth. 

That hbwevw which is now presented 
to tlie society, was discovered encom* 
passed by solid masonry, in which jiuCt 
sttffldfnt space had been left, at the depth 
of three fathoms, to contain the sar- 
cophagus ; and as greater care and morp 
durable materials had been used In this 
mode of burial, it would lead to the con- 
clusion of 4ts having contained the re- 
inainsof sdaHe Individual more than com- 
monly distinguished among his cotem- 
poraries. Lieut. Taylor ftirther observes^ 
that the ruins from which the coda 
taken have afforded the materials if 
which the modern town of Bushire has 
been constructed, consisting chiefly , of 
stones of twenty-four inches io length 
by eight in tliickoess, composed of li&e 
and sand, in hard blocks, and partly of 
a mineral formed of minute shells and 
particles of silex, imbedded in a tough 
base of carbonate of lime. The hon. 
Captain Maude, of his Majesty's ship 
Favorite, has charge of this proposed 
addition to the museum of the society. 
The same otfleer has also charge of three 
models of boats used by the uativee of 
the Persian golph, two of them for the . 
tfansport of merchandise ou the open 
sea, and the third as fishing boats and 
onasters. The former are caHed Dow 
and Bateel, aud the latter Bugaiub, 
lliese models are trausmilted by 
Bruce, the British resident at Bushire. 

'i1ie right honorable the President com- 
rounicated an account of the Hindoo ndas 
of Prambanan, sitw^ about ten mUes 
from Gugyacarta aud thirty from Smu- 
carta, on the island of Javn^ written 1^ 
Mr. Crawford. The tempin of wiiich> 
the remains are minutely described,' iif 
not considered to be of very remote 
tiquity. They are built of a hard, doA 
and heavy s^es of basalt, wMch louM 
to be, by Dr. Uorsfield, the chief' onm* 
ponent part of the mountaioa of Jaea* 
No mortar appears to h^tubfCii used In 
the constmctioii of the 

stones being faitCM lB efich otw by 

VoL. IV. 4 K 
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li;('ooves. 'ITicy seem to liave been de- 
dicated to the worship of Budd'ha. Mr. 
Crawford is of opinion that the buiidings 
of Pranibauan are not the woj'k of na- 
tives of the country, but of foreigners. 
Kitidui^m, or at least the doctrines of 
Budd’ha, he calculates, flourished in Java 
for a period of about five hundred years, 
when the emigrations from India ceasing, 
or becoming less frequent, the Javanese 
iverc left to themselves, and the iiiruiunients 
erected from that time until the utter 
overthrow of Hinduism, a period of 
wore than a century, evince the rude 
state of the arts among them, and seem 
to shew that they were incapable of con- 
structing theediflees in question without 
ioreign aid. A strong argument in favor 
of the conclusion is tliat during the 
lapse of three luiiidrcd and thirt) -eight 
years, since Muliaiumadani^m has been the 
prevailing faith, thc'y have not construct- 
ed a single building that can be compared 
with the rudest of the Hindu lcmplo.s. 
TIte memoir is exceedingly curious and 
interesting, and reflects the highest credit 
on the iudiLstry and ability of Mi\ Craw- 
ford. 


quarto, the celebrated Persian Diction- 
ary, entitled Rurhan-i Kateh. 

Ttie following account of this excellent 
work and of the objects of the present 
edition, are gi\en in the Aopeiidix to the 
Discourse of the Honorable the Acting 
V’^isilorof the College of Fort William, at 
the Public Diputatious held in July, 1815. 

Biirlian-i-Kateli, the most copious and 
coniprehetisive Dictionary of the Persian 
language now extant. 

“ The author of. tliis valuable work 
styles himself iu the commencement of 
his Preface, Muhammad Husain ibui 
KtiaUiaf ut Tabriiti, with the additional 
poetical title of Durban. He lias coii- 
ceiilrated within the pages of his lexicon, 
tlie whole of the sterling matter contained 
ill the Furhungi Jiihnngirl ; the Mujhaul 
Furs of Suriiri, and the Surmue Sulae- 
tnatii, together with de.^criptions of the 
most useful articles of the Materia Medica 
as given in the Suhah ul Ailwiyah of 
Husain ul Ansari ; the whole of which 
are arranged in an alphabetical succession, 
according to the plan of European dic- 
tionaries. In order to comprize within a 
moderate bulk such a numerous collection 


On ’I’ncflday morning the Gth May last, 
At !) o'clock, a meeting of the subscribers 
tb a new institution to be called the Cal- 
cutta School Book Society, was held at 
the college, when several preliminary 
rules and resolutions were adopted, and 
ordered to be published at an early pe- 
riod, for general information. 
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s are announced at Calcutta for 
by sobaei'il^tiOD, in oue volume 


of words purely Persian, together witli 
many Greek, Syiiac, and T urkish terms, 
and uii e.\tensivc variety of metaphorical 
sigtiiflcutions compounded of Aiabicand 
Persian words, be has wholly abstained 
from the exhibition of poetical authorities 
in support of his definitions and explana- 
tory meanings, as prcatisi d by the author 
of the Juharigiri and others. The value 
of tike w'ork in manuscript will be consi- 
derably enhanced liythe labours and oxer- 
tions of the Editor of this first printed 
edition, in a careful inspection and revi- 
sion of tlic text, a collation of various 
copies, and the ablest assistance of expe- 
rienced Native scholars. Tlie topographi ■ 
cal department lias beeniCqualiy the sub- 
ject of care and attention, — an excellent 
font of types of the Nuskh or Arabic ebn- 
racter, recently imported from Europe, lias 
lieen used for the impres.sion, which, con- 
nected with A general observation of the 
means most likely to ensure its beauty and 
ac<’uracy, afford every reasonable hope of 
a correct and elegant edition of the best 
manuscript Dictionary of the Persian lau- 
Kiiage yet presented to the Oriental world. 
By Captain Thomas Roebuck, Acting Se- 
cretary and Examiner in the College of 
Fort William.” 

The manuscript has been carefully col- 
lated with twelve copies by four learned 
Natives and oltimateJy revised by the 
Editor himself, who has been careful to 
preserve the text of the Author without 
any change*, oreasLonal Persian notes, 
however, have been added by the Editor 
to illustrate obscurStiea or to correct errors' 
in ^he text. It aiay not be impr^ to 
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observe tbat the Barh^ui Kateli is rather 
a scarce Dictionary^ -and that a c«)py 
in manuscript can sdiiom be IkuI fnr a 
less sum than 150 rupees, and even the 
best copy will he found ro contain many 
errors of the tran!<scriber. 

The Bombay Cr>urier announces an in- 
tended transiaiiun of the Bija (iatiiia hy 
Dr. Taylor, who lately produced a version 
of the Liiavati. It will be made from tiie 
Sauskrita original, and will he followed 
by a version of the Siii ya Siddhantu, with 
a comment anil notes hy the tl‘au^lator, 
coiitaiuiiii< the most remarkable {tassaites 
of the Mddhanta Siromuni and oilier as- 
tronomical works of tlie Hindus. 


Mueli satisfaction having b<;en exprm- 
ed at our >\iialysis of former iiuiubcrs 'of 
the Pamphleteer, wc feel pleasure in 
presenting onr readers with a summary 
view of the contents of No. XX, which 
was published on the 1st October. —1. 
The first article in the number before us, 
is an w‘ii;iual pamphlet by Mr. Jeremy 
Bentliain, in defence of economy in the 

P ublic ev|)eiiditure agaiiut the Bight 
lou. George Hose, whose observations 
in .support of place.s, pensions, and sine- 
curc.s, undergo a rigid exarninatum, not 
more interesting fiom (he nature of the 
subject than from the authur’.s peculiar 
style and mode of ti eating it,~‘J. The 
second pamphlet is a lepuhlication of 
Lord Somers’s Defence of the Constitu- 
tion, against the Advocates of Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, in 
which the noble author feelingly depre- 
cates the attempts of the Keformers under 
pretence of restoring the Con.'-titiition to 
it4 original purity, to iinroditce anar« 
clilcal and levelling principlc.s hy the as- 
sumption of an universal right to politi- 
cal equaiiiy. —3. Tlie tlunl is a letter 
from the Bcv. George Glover to T. W. 
Coke, Esq. of Molkhara, containing Ob- 
servations on the present State of Pauper- 
ism in England ; chiefly as it affccta the 
morals and character of tlio lahoiiring 
poor, ill wliicli is well described the ten- 
dency of the prevailiitg mode of admi- 
nistering the parish poor-laws, to weaken 
those^ feelings of independence and self 
resp^'t, which liave hitherto operated as 
the springs of active and moral exertion 
in the labouring classes, ^ud a master- 
ly sketch is given of the growth of pau- 
at an equal rate witli the in- 
crease of taxation^ from which i t is bi- 
flnted that a diminution of our puldic 
burthens is the only remedy for our 
distresses.— 4. Mr* Jacob's Inquiry into 
the Causes of Agricultural Distress, is the 
fourth Pamphlet In the present number, 
tmd leads (after tonjriuog on several of 


the Causes wliicb have been ass1gnc{f, 
bat which appear totally inodenttstd^Kr 
the production of such an aggfsyated 
evil) to the conclusion, as in the pre* 
ceding letter, that the. true cause of tlie 
general distress is, the enoriuoiis bur- 
then of taxation, and stJggeBt.s that as 
some relief from its pressure is neces- 
sary, a I eduction of the duties on ntti- 
t'les of the fU'Ht necos’«i(y, us iiialt, .salt, 
soap, catiriles, and leather, would be 11101*0 
benelicial, because more u^mei'ally felt 
than the property-tit.x.— r>. Sir John Sin- 
clair, on the Means of Arvestiilift the 
Progress of National Calamity, follows, 
who differs widely from the tw'O lo-st- 
lueutioned writer.**, attributing the de- 
pression of agriculture, and, through if, 
of manufHCture.s and commerce, to the 
scarcity of money, from a defc'cliv'e cir- 
culation, and piDposing suitable retue(th*s 
for the 0 (>u.sidei‘atioiiof parlianifnt:^* 
We qte next presented with Dr. Maclean's 
Suggo.stirms for the Mitigation and Pre- 
vention of Epidemic and Pestilential 
Disease.s,— having for their object' Ihe 
abolition of quarantines, lazarettos, aud 
plague poyce estabiishiuents, which he. 
coutend.s, arc absurd, iiic/ncieni for their 
object, highly prejudicial to commerce, 
aijtl an Ui>el(‘s.s and pt‘riiiciou.s e.vpcnse. 
—7. I’lie Copy of the Heirt)rt of the Com- 
inittccof the House of Cummoiw, upon 
the Petitions ('igain.st the Kinploymetit of 
Climbing Boys in Chimney Kweepiog, 
will he read with interest by every ft lttad 
of the human species, — B, Sir Eger- 
tyn Brydges’ Ueasons for a farther AmeiMi'- 
nieut of the Copyright Art, arc an in- 
teresting VinUiciition of the' Rights of 
Authors.— 0, Id a Paper on the Means 
of reducing the Poor Rates, and of af- 
fording effectual ami permanent Rcdicf to 
(be labouring Clas*.ses, the PuUcy of a 
liberal system of Colonization is iiblf 
enforced by Major Torrens,— 10. TIic last 
Paper in the present number is an Ana- 
lysis of Mr. Kirnriio’s Pamphlet on the 
Depreciation of Bank Notes, hy Dr,. 
Cronihie, who displays much ingenuity 
and talent in treating a diflicuU and in- 
tricate subject. 

Erratum.— Tlie reader Is requested tq 
substitute ^^elleiut Patfreutiu for 
riut ^*uterculus In page 547 of this idnd- 
her. 


NEW LONDON PUBIJCATION^* 

A History of Europe from tlie !]^ty 
of Amiens in 1B02 to the Pacifioatfon of 
Paris in 1815. By Charles Coote, LL D. 
1 rol. 8to. 12s. boards. 

Narrative of a Voyage In his Majesty’s 
late Bhip Aloeste to the Yrilow Sea, 
along the Coast of Gorea^ and through 
4 K 2 
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its numeroas hitherto undiscovered Is- 
liiads, to the Island of 
an Account of her Shipwreck in the Strait's 
of Gaspar. By John McLeod, Surgeon of 
the Alceste^ in 8vo. with a Portrait of 
Capt. Maxwell^ and four Coloured engrav- 
ings, price 128. boards. 

^Tapolya : a Chrismas Tale, in two parts. 
The prelude entitled ’'fhe Usurper's 
Fortune,” and the sequel, *' The Usur- 
per’s Fate.” By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 
1 voL Svo. price 58. 6d. stltcli^l. 

An History of Muhammefianism, com- 
Rising the Life and Cliaracter of the 
Arabian Prophet, succinct Accounts of the 
Empires founded by tiie Muhammedan 
Anna ; and a View of the Theology, Mo- 
fattty, and Usages, the Laws, Literature, 
and Sciencei of the Mnselmans. By 
Charles Mills, Esq. Second edition, revis- 
ed and augmented. 

Etaakespeare and his Times ; including 
the Biography of the Poet ; Criticisms on 
hVi Genius and Writings ; a new Chrono- 
of his Plays ; a Disquisition on the 
his Sonnets ; and a History of 
the Manners, Customs and Amusements, 
Superstitions, Poetry, and elegant Lite- 
rhtfsre of bis Age. By Nathan Drake, 
M. D. Author of ** Literary Hours,” and 
» of ** Essays on Pei*iodical Literature.” 
In 2 vois. 4to. price 5s. boards. 

The Matlieniatical Questions proposed 
ta the Ladies Diary and their Original 
Answers, together with some new solu- 
tions from its commencement in 1704 to 
1816. By Thomas Leybourn of the Koyal 
Military College. In 4 rols. price 
hoards. 

IN THE PRESS. 

^ "Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, 
miefly drawn from his private Correspond- 
^ce and Family Documents, preserved at 
Blenheim, as well as from other autheo- 
^ resources never before published. By 
William Coxe, Archdeacon of Wilts, with 
Portraits, Maps, Plans, Genealogical 
Tables, emblazoned with Coats of Arms, 
and fac similes of the hand-writing of the 
most illustrious Persons. 

Memoirs oil Eurtmeau and Asiatic Tur- 
fcw. From the Manuscript Journals of 
Modern Travellers in those Countries. 
Edited by Robert Walpole, A. M. in 1 vol. 
4to* illustrated with plates. 

' Memoirs of the Court of Queen Eliza- 
heth. By Miss Aikiu. 

god Rtmaios of the late Mrs» 

HemlUon. 


Memoirs and Poetical Remains of Rie 
lateDr.'l^eyden* ' 

A Narrative of Discoveries in Asia> by 
Mr. Burkhart. 

Orienial fTork&impatiedby Biach^ Kings^ 
burg, Parbury, and Alien, 
Samkrita, 

Manu Dharma Sdstra, or the Institutes 
of Manu. 4to. £2, 12S. 6d. 

Amara Kosa, ’frikauda Sesha, Haru- 
vali and Medini Kosa, Four Vocabula- 
ries. 8vo. £2,ii9, 

Vira Mitrodaya. 4to. £2, 12s. 6d. 

Daya Bh5ga, a Law Tract, 4to. £\, Is. 
P&nini Sutra Vritti. Grammatical 
Aphorisms, 2 vols. 6vo. £A. 4$. 

Kir&t Ai'juniya, a Poem. 4to. £2, 2s. 
Mitkkshar4 Dliarma Skstra, £2, 2s. 
Amaru Sataka; Ghata Karparam, a 
Poem. 8 VO. 12s. 

Nalodaya, a Poem. Bvo. 12s. 
Siddhauta Kaumiidi, a Grammar. £2, 
12b. 6d. 

Gita Govinda, a Poem. 8vo. 5s. 
Bliagavad Gita, a Poem. Bvo. 6i. 
M5ghaK&vya, a Poem. Bvo. 

Durg& Mah&tiuyam, a Poem. Bvo. 

Hindi, 

Sat Sai. Bvo. 7s. 

Anekartim Manjari. Bvo. 78. 
PanchkdhyM. 8vo, 7s. 

Rasa R^ali and Nami Mila. Bvo. 7s. 
Araish 1 Muhhl, 4to. £2, 12b. 6d. 
Sihr ool Buyan. 4to. 58. 

Muzhubi Ishz, the Good Bukawulee In 
the Oordoo Dialect, byT. Roebuck. 2 vols, 
royal Bvo. 3s. 

The Hindee Story Teller, vol. 2, lbs. 
B&rah M4s&, a Poem. Bvo. lOs. 

Buftal Puebeesee, 4to. £\, I Is. 6(L 
Singliasnn Butteesee, 4to. jEl.bs. 
Tulasi(l5sa Uiiuayana, a Poem. 7s. 

" Penianand AralAc, 

Dustoor-i-lsbk, a Persian Poem* Bvo. 
12s. 

Khoolasut ool Hisab, Arithmetic and 
Geometry. Bvo.'jEl. lOs, 

IVavels of Mirza Abu Taleb. Royal 2vo. 
j&lo Ss* 

Gooli Maghiirut, or History of Mgi^rs. 
£u 10s. 

Majmo5 Sbamsi. Astronomy. Bvo. Sg. 
Gladwin’s Persian and Hindooststti^ 
Dictionary. 2 vols. Bvo. £2, 3s. 

Treatise on the Permutation of Afaltic 
Ifiters by B, Tytl^ . Bfo, Bs. 
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ASIATIC INTELLtGENCEi 


CALCUTTA. 

Siilloe our last Journal no news of tin- 
portance hai arrited from India which 
throws anf additional information ou the 
state of afTaini in the Deckan. We refer 
our reader.^ to the perusal of a large mass 
of interesting inteliigence from India, 
which we have been enabled to lay before 
them this month, as well as to the 
London Gazette, which contains the dls* 
patches from the supreme goverimieiit to 
the secret committee detail lag the paiticu^ 
lars of the afihin with the Pindaris, the 
substance of which was given in our 
number for last month. With our packet 
of newspapers w« iiave also received a 
private letter of so late a dare as July 
last $ we are persuaded it will be read 
with intoivst, and accordingly give it 
the first place in our Asiatic Inteliigence. 
Wi take this opportunity to advise our 
readers, that while we feel a particular 
obligation towards those corrciipondents, 
both in India andEunipe, who tmve fwor- 
od, or may hereafter favor us with private 
information, that we can insert none 
which does not bear marks of authen- 
ticity ; nor «is being the mere vehicle of 
such infortaation,nrcwe to be &up))Oscdas 
either favoring, adopting, or rejecting 
any individual opinion in wiiich private 
correspondence may indulge. We also 
are enabled to give some further and inte- 
resting particulars of the fall of Hattross. 


£jt(ract of a private LeUfr^ 4aM 
2d July, 1817. 

The fortresses which the Peishwa in the 
lAoment of alarm promised should be de- 
tirered up to the British authority are still 
rn the possession of the Mahrdttas. The 
Peishwa, as head of the Mahratta slates and 
possessing peculiar authority over those 
fortresses, might honestly promise what 
he may now have no power to enforce, for 
it Is notorious to all the Mahratta chiefs 
that tilts promise or treaty was m«ide While 
bis person was under confinement, find his 
orders thus issued would probably have 
little weight with the Killldars of those 
forts, some of which are almost impregnfi- 
Wc ; >6 therefore anxiously look for in- 
formation of those iniportant pledges of 
tranquillity being pea&ahiy given up to 
lllifi Brltisli ; while they rciuafo with the 
iSahrattfis the storm maybe hushed, it 
mmnot be considered as having passed 
fWay. Trimbukjee was also still at large 
poesessed both of the means and disposi* 
tion tostirup the still glowing embers of 
finiindsity whieb hare long been r^yto 
brdik oat among' the Mahratta statee* 


The daring and vlndictlre character of thl^ 
man will dtnibrless prompt him not 
to provide for liis escape, but also to 
erease his followers,, and with the fid4i- 
tioo of the force under his ui'phuw Ooda- 
jee Row, lie may in no littiv. time lK*codDO 
a formidable obst icle to the reuli^atiou pf 
the prospect of a {Ycrumnnit repose to tliai 
part of India, lie is however closely pur- 
sui'd, and the wise and decisive seeps of 
the resident at the court of (foimah^ it 
seconded by OoveiSitjr Elllor, i^lll, It U 
to be lioped, have a l:istiiig and Salu^ 
tary elfect ; this state of things added io 
the possession of the fort i esses wbum 
quell all apprehension of a Mahrfiftfi 
war. The well appointed army riplily 
to be brought into the field by the Qffo 
tish governmfnis, the many ahd ^jfkqr 
tnul checks which the Pindarfs hfiwi 
mef whenever they liave opposed theot- 
selves to our forces, and the ever distract- 
ed and clashing councils of the tifiilve 
leaders, arc circumstances which are (niffi- 
cieot of ihcmSclvcs to Itiduce us to wait in 
a confident hope of a general peace being 
still preserved. 

Sir John Malcolm has arriveil at Calcut^ 
ta, and is much with tiie gOverndr-gCtiaraA. 
It is confidently reported here that Sir 
Thomas illglop Ims sent the greater part 
of the annv into cantonments again, but It 
is supposed that on Sir John's return to bis 
duty more active arrangements will' ba 
adopted ; it is certain we must ha on thh 
alert till we get possession of the Peish'wa'^q 
forts, and Trimbukjee meets his due^ 
Our army, though well appoFnted, is lud 
too numerous, and is now in paitiaiiair 
want of European oflicers, { hope tho 
economizing spirit at home will not en- 
tirely shut the tycs, of our hooorablfi 
masters to the necessity there is for send? 
ing out more cadets. What with t|ie pre^ 
sent unsettled state of tlio domiujoiMr 
of the Nizam, the Bcra Kaja and 
the Peishwa, mid the constant alarms of 
tlie Pindari.s, our battalions ate 
rasseil , to ..death, most of them widely 
spread^ and cominaiideil by subalterns 
three or four years slamling. , The .j^' 
political arrangements at Poooidi wlU^" 
ccfsarily increase our territory, and tSit 
subsidiary force can hardly be sufficient 
there. Dyaram ' has still ^successfnlW 
eluded all pursuit ; he Is heliered 
to be in the Dofib^ " or in Jeypofo.: 
he has his two sous with him, 
some horsemen. Poor Horsford ‘ sur- 
vived tit a few daj-s the storming ol. 
Hattrass { he died of an ossificaiimi uf tho 
heart. The pirates in the Bussoruh Gulpfi^ 
are growing very formidable and can only 
he kept in check by Ihe assistance 
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Jai^r vesseiij than those which com- 
pose the Company's marine. The inter- 
ruption to our trade in that quarter is a 
serious evil and threatens worse conse- 
quences than our govermncnt!> seem to ap- 
prehend ; the pirates are certain of aid from 
the chiefs on ihc coast. Tlie private trade 
1 hear is doing but i>oorly every where. 

Lord Moira works hard night and day, 
hut his health is supported wonderfully 
through this anxious time. Governor 
KUiot's health is much the same, he has 
never been very stioiig since his arrival 
at MailiU'*. 1 have heard nothing by the 
way of Jiombay for some time. Adieu ! 

We arc favored with tlie following 
private letters, which considerably illus- 
trate the accounts of the siege of Hattniss. 

Cfttnp hrfore Uath'uss^ March 2<'/, 
1817. — I yesterday, while on duty in the 
trenches, received a letter, from which I 
learn timt tlie news of our camp will be 
acceptable to you \ 1 therefore sit dov\ a to 
let you know our situation at present, 
though as yet nothing of great conse- 
quence has taken place against the fort. 
You will have hcanl all the paiiiculars of 
our operations against the Kuttia (town 
of Matir.is**), and how fortimatc it w^is 
for us that Dyaram's folks tliought proper 
to eviU'uate it. 'I'he Kuttra is a largo 
town, has many pucka iiouses in it, and 
la said to contuiii a vast deal of wealthy 
the pri/c agents iinve laid tlieir hands on 
qiiuniilie^ of nierchaiidizc, hales of silks, 
Tclvets, shawls, &c« &c.< hut as yet have 
not faiien in witii what we are all most 
'anxioii't to see, the haidcasb ; at the same 
time wc arc told, ihcie are several lacks 
'l>uried in the place. Had the enemy choscji 
to defend it, I think we shriuhi liave lost 
n great number of lives in the stoim ; and 
At the same time have stood a good chance 
of failing. Wc breacln-d the right and left 
iaistiuns ; there is a sort of ghicis which 
covers them so eflVciualiy, that nothing 
Itot the parapet wall could he seen ainl 
ired at ; after it was knocked down both 
breaches api^arcd practicable from our 
Hoticries, and 1 believe a storm would 
bave tuken place on the 23d, if we had 
bad a little initre day-light, for the troops 
'irere all drawn out, the storming and 
parties told off, ami lutually 
Roving off the parade when countermand- 
Next inortiingi nficr the place Wtus 
jbvacMated, 1 went down to take a look at 
tho breaches, which appe.ired so smooth 
from our hjiUreiy, and to luy surprise 
found the ri.lM one totally impracticable, 
hardly a basket full of earth having fallen 
Into the ditch ; the left one was better, 
might have got twer if, but with cou- 
aiderable ditUculty, and not at all if reso- 
lutely defended. We had been led to ima- 
gine that the ditch was trifling, a party 
pionem were to have pn^ed die 


columns with fascines and sdhdbags to flii 
it up ; it measures twenty -four feet deep, 
and from thirty to forty wide ; it s1opi» 
downwards on both sides, consequently is 
much narrower at bottom than top. The 
Kuttra facing the fort forms our flrst pa- 
rallel against if, a capital trench is car- 
ried out to the right', and reaches to with- 
in u hundred yards of the ditch ; the end 
of it is enfiladed in a small degree by one 
or two of tlie bastions of the fort, but the 
peopleDyaram has,are such infamous shots, 
that not a man has fallen, either in dig- 
ging them, or being stationed on duty. 
I was sent out from the trenches with a 
few sepoys last night, as a sort of advan- 
ced covering party ; wdiile the men were 
employed digging, and lay down on tlie 
ground witliiii sixty yards of the ditch for 
about an hour and a half, they must have 
seen us very plainly, for it was moon- 
light, and thougli (bey kept up a but snip- 
ing (ire, all that time not a man was 
touched ; from the sound of the balls, I 
should think they went about twenty 
yards over our heads, rroiii this you may 
conceive what a set of bunglers they are 
at the matchlock. The whole of the bat- 
teries were completed la^^t night, and have 
opened this moining ; siudi a number of 
mortars were never, I fiiin y, brought into 
play in this country before ; we had also 
a breaching battery of six guns in the right 
ticneh ; the other breacliing batteries are 
on (he ramparts and bastions of the Kut- 
tra, at present, but I hear the principal 
one of four iwt*nly-four, and four eighteen 
pounders is lobe moved out, and erected 
on the road leading fiom it to the fort, pn 
a line with the twro iiuutar batteries. 
The distance from the walls of the Kutiitt 
to the fort is seven hundred and ten 
yards, a fine di>tance for hreacliing. Ttie 
iiiticr fort or pidace as it is called, is situ- 
ated on a rising ground, aud most com- 
pleiely comiuauda the whole of the work.s ; 
it is full of pucka houses inhabited by 
Oyaram and his family, fori hear they aixs 
still with him. Tiie shells will play the 
dfnice ill this place. It is very geuerdily 
believed in camp that tlicre are not more 
than from live ti> six hundred flghtiog 
men in the fort, and 1 dare say it is the 
case, for we sec very few' on the works. 
1 think a little of Sir Oavid Dchterlony's 
managenienl white (he negociatiems were 
going ou would have gained iiic place} 
Dy.ifaiu was very irresolute, and uo doubt 
would have suiTendered the fort jf pur 
hea«l folks bad oot shown too much anx- 
iety to get it from him ; this 1 fancy gavo 
him an idea that we were doubtfol wbil^ 
ther wc were able to take it from liini by 
force } if they had kicked his Diwan out 
when be flrst disoov^ed them, it is 
but Oyaram would hove kmtckliul dowu« 
I was rfdieved from treoob dutythis nor- 
uiag, and am now tm duty agaiu over one 
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of the gates olf the Kuttra to prevent peo- 
ple from passing ont witli plunder ; but 
one might as well attcnipr to stop the 
sun ; the camp fullowei's get into the 
* place, heaven knows Iiow, and abso- 
lutely charge the sentries in bodies to get 
out again, gravely loaded with odds and 
ctid<). 

tiinrx; writing the above, I have been 
down to the end of the rampart (I 
dare not go farther,) to see how mat- 
ters are coruing on — they are tiring 
from all sides, shells, shot and rock- 
ets, the choppeis in tlie fort arc alt in a 
blaze ; in slmrt if I had an rneiny in the 
world, I could not wish him in a worse 
place than in the foil of llattrass — it. 
brings me in mind of Coininodorc Trun- 
nion's battle, round, double headed and 
chain shot, yard-arm and i ard arm, and 
plying llioni witli stinkpots ; he says he 

<lid for seieii gKisses. \V eamc round 

to the eainp to sec Dyaram come out of 
his fort to (.ieneral jMui shall, who had 
gone down to meet and receive him with 
line rospeci ; however he, besides many 
Others, as well (ieneral Marshall, were 
disappointed ; for Dyaram after keeping 
them wailing two or three hours in the 
rain would not come. Not only that, but 
he had not oven the civility to send W'ord 
to them, nor to wait, for him ; however 
the General will pay him off I fancy in 
the end. 

Ctwipt Jlattrantit^ March .‘V/, 1817, 
Yesterday I gave you a long account of 
our operations, hut at tliat time had no 
idea tiiat 1 should so soon have occasion 
to write agahr. 1 am happy to say that 
The fort is now in our possession. Dya- 
ram with a few rliosen followers left it 
about twelve o'clock last night, and our 
troops from the trenches about half an 
hour after marched into the place, and 
made about 650 men prisoiieis. I ac- 
quainted you that our mortar batteries 
were playing ; they continued to throw 
shells as quick as they cmild ail day ; 
aWt ten minuteH before sunset one, of 
the ten incli ones went right through the 
pucka roof of Dyamin's magazine, which 
immediately blew up with the most 
dreadful explosion you can conceive. 1 
happened to be in the rocket battery at 
tlmtimc, looking at the fort toolwerve 
how the shells went ; at first it appeared 
to- me as if the whole of the interior of 
the place was raisetl up bodily; I then 
saw the flash which was instantly follow- 
ed by the loudest report 1 ever heard in 
dVir iife; in a few seconds the whole of 
fi>rt was hid from our sight by the 
▼nltune of earth and stones which bad 
b^n carried into the air. I looked anx- 
iously for it to clear away, expecting to 
see the place reduced to a heap of mins, 
but to my astontahment found the bas- 


tions aud ratn{)art5 still Sfood tlieir^ 
ground ; the earth ami dust was raised, 
to an tijiniense height, and {irescutod one*' 
of the finest sights that can be conceived ; 
ii spreiul and rolled along in the air to a 
considerable distAiice, tn^foro it fiiialty. 
dispersed and fell to the ground. (JUi 
the whole it was a most awful sight, 
Dyaram it seems for two or three days 
back had been wavering wheiber to make 
liis-icsciipi' or stand it out ; this, I fancy, 
derided the hii.Hiness, tor about iiiiduigiit, 
witlmut .saying a vvonl to his garrisou, 
he, attended by about one hundred and 
fifty men, left the fort, and went off in 
the direction of Gcneial lirown's camp. 
When ucir it he fell in with a party of 
(he 8th dragoons, who instantly ctuvrgrd 
him ; they repeater! (he charge two or 
three tiiiies, and found their swords made 
no iiiipre-vion on the enemy ; the fact 
was, that Dyaram and his men were cased 
in armour under their clothes. In this 
atfaii* one dragoon was killed, Captain^ 
Cortl.'uidt and five more woundi'd, before 
the alarm was given, and the rest of the 
dragoons on horseback. Dyaram and his 
parly iiad slipped through them, and 
being well mounted, went clear otf. 
lly this lime two or three other parties 
liad taken to their horses, and were try- 
ing to escape Irom the fort ; tlie dragoons 
and some of the iiTcgulars fell in with 
them, and I hear literally cut them to 
pieces. When our infantry moved out of 
the trenches to the fort to take posses- 
sion, no resistance was made, excepting 
at one of the gates where -Major Agucw^ 
of the 11th, wished to get in; here a 
part) of the enemy was drawn up, and 
did not seem very wiUiiig to let him pas8> 
though at the same time they did not fird,' 
but had their matches iightccl ; tUeinajor^ 
to settle the business, gave- them a volley 
from hi^t leading section, wdiieli killed 
tw'clve, and drove the rest of them in: 
He follovveil close at their heels, hut had - 
no occasion to fii'c again. I went in tU' 
look at the place Ibi* mninirig ; it is the 
strongest fort I have seen in India ; the 
ditch is exceedingly deep and wide. Tbe 
shells seem to have ma»ie drca<lful havoc ; 
dead bodies of men and horses were lay- 
ing in dll directions ; in short, what with 
them aud the blowing up of tlie maglb^' 
ziiie, tbe houses and waIN wea* torn to 
pieces, and exhibited a scene of perfed; 
desolation. We were told that Dyaram 
bad not above six hundred men in it when 
operations commenced, 1 me;m against 
tbe fort, but it now appears he had 
twelve liuudrcd of them. One troop of 
the 8th dragoons is still in pursuit of hiiiK 
We arc told that he made straight for 
Moorsaun', and that Bugwunt Sing would 
not admit him, in consequence of which 
he shaped his course to the Jumna. Some 
are of opiaion that the dragoons will 
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overtake him before lie readies ami 
crosses; however, I fear they hare no 
chance. It is generally supposed in camp 
that Moorsaun, and the other forts we 
arc to reduce, will give in. I hope they 
way, for trench duty at this time of the 
year, is no trifte ; however, wc have 
some desperate warriors iu camp, who 
wish they may hold out to the la'st ; these 
bloodthirsty tellows are prineipally doc- 
tors, aidt'H-dc-caiiip, and people who are 
lookcih on. 

Force under the eommand uf Major Gen» 
Marshallt before Itattrass, 

Horae Artillery, — 1st and 3d troops. 

CrtWtf/ry. - Wlh and ‘24th Light Dra- 
goons, 3d and 7th Nat. Cavalry, 1st and 
2d Roliillah Cavalry, and ilic lluckct 
Corps. 

/n/uw/ry.— 14i;i and 87111 King’s Foot, 
2d Rate Isi Ito., In Batt. lUUHvgf., 
2d Batt. r2th Uegt., *2d B.itt. Ifilh Regt., 
2d Batt. ‘25 th Hegt. and 1st Batt. 29th 
Regt. Nat. Infantry, and ‘2d Grenadier 
Battalion. 

105 Mortar 8 and Gum, vis. 71 mor- 
tars and howitzers, find 34 hatteriiig 
guns (24 and iH-pouiiders) ; exclusive of 
12-poundvr'i for endlading. 

Artillery, 7 foiupaiiie.'S { 6 eompanies 
of pioneers, and 1 cotnpaiiy of miners. 

Major Anbury, commanding engineer ; 
nine engineer officers, as.si8tant8. 


Camp before Jfd trass, 2Stk Feb, 1817. 

My dear Father ;— I have great plea- 
sure in informing you that the Rajah’s 
people abandoned the Gunge on the night 
of the 23d instant, and it was taken pos- 
session of by us The next morning. About 
eight liuudred of the enemy’s horse, in 
aitenipiing to make their escape, were 
terribly cut up by a detachment under 
my comm and. 1 had three rissulus with 
me ; one of which was on picquet, ano- 
ther in pursuit of a small [larty of horse- 
men, who had made their appearance a 
short time before the last party, so 1 had 
only one rissulu left with me at the time 
the eight hundml horse were endeavour- 
ing to make their escajic. I had only 
uinctecn men wounded, whiUt the ene- 
my were said to have lost, in killed and 
Vroundwl, about one liuudred and forty. 
The incLo«ed is the order which was is- 
fued by Miyor General Maiwhall on the 
oeeasioo. Some of the general’s Iwrcar 
rahs have brought iutelligence from the 
fort, from which it appears that the li^ 
iab seems greatly alarmed, aud is thii^« 
lug of abaudouiug the fort, and cutting 
bis way through. We have left a side 
open, to cutice him to get out ; bat iu 
th« event of hie making any attempt of 
the kind, we are to cut op every maa 
that oomee in our way* 


Camp before Hair ass ^ 24 f A February^ 
1817. — The major-general returns hi.s 
thanks to the cavalry for their alertness 
in turning out last night, and only wishes 
that tliey bad all h^ an opportunity of 
shewing the bravery which Cornet and 
Adjutant Knox* then evinced. Thu Ist 
Rohilla cavalry Imd the good fortune to 
be iu the direction through which a large 
body of Dyaram’s horse were attempting 
to p:iaS, aud llie m.ijor-geueral rciiuests 
Captain Roheits will accept of his thanks, 
aud com'ey to his men, and particularly 
to Cornet and Adjutant Knox (and the 
Ucssollah lie eotiiinanded) the sense he 
eutcrt.'iius t>r this very spirited conduct. 

Oiir Lahore Ukbars arc to the 1 7th of 
March. Bheea R.im ISiiig, whose great 
crime is the non payment of his reve- 
nue, had Ix'en put into contineiuent, 
and though he declared his utter inability 
to meet the demauds of Rimjeet Singh, 
he is still kept in duraucc. On condition 
of being released, he promised to give a 
handsome Nuzurani, but a cunning 
friend of the Maharajah observed, that 
Bheea Ram had jewels in his possession 
worth two lacs of rupees ! This was 
enough. Conlinement might be saliitaiy, 
and the same restrictions ou bis per- 
sonal liberty were continued. The al- 
leged poverty of Suifuraz Khan had no 
effect on the determination of Rimjeet 
Singh. The whole province of Mooltan 
seems devoted to plunder and devasta- 
tion. Ram Dyal, the son of Moti Ram, 
and l^alu Hhowani Das, had written 
from Sirdarpore, about twenty kos to the 
northward of Mooltan, that to the ex- 
tent of forty miles round the capital of 
that district there was nothing but deso- 
lation. There were no traces of hus- 
bandry, the ryots bad fled, and no grain 
could be procured except that which they 
had brought from their own country. 
Meal was twelve seers for a rupee. 

Notwithstanding this lamentable state 
of things, Rimjeet Sing continued nu- 
moved, and insisted on the full payment 
of the arrears due from Surforaz Khan, 
Information had been received that Bhola 
Singh had encamped ou the boundaries of 
the Sik’h territories, but when the agents 
of Runjeet Singh requested him to repair 
to Lahore, that his wishes might be 
made known, ke refdied that he had no 
hostile iutentious, that he had moved to 
the colttvated spot where he theii waa> 
to allow bis horses to graze and rest 
for a few months ! If, however, Kii^Jleet 
Singh chose to attack him, he hi^ no 
remedy but to fight. The chief of Sn- 
hawlopore, nevertheless, continued to 
think him a thorn in his side, and bad 

Ci^el Akawadtr BntKi Bcag^ Cst- 
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repeated liia desire of aid from iwdioic 
to expel the enemy. 

Dyurarn, after having' been denied an 
asyluiu at Uliurtjtore, Hcd to the reiTt- 
lory of Jypore, ndieie we ntxlersfafui lie 
now reniJuns. It is said tliut he 
joined the force coininaruUMl by M.ihiah 
Klian. 

'I’he elfeet produced by ilui fne of the 
mortars a^ul n>t:ket'^ :ii Uniiias', \v:l^ vnj 
;,Teai. The KultJiiw.ix several time'i on fne; 
and preat nuiuhers ol tlieenein\ wt le 'uip- 
posed to have falleti. pretty vtnin i .‘i'c 
was rriunied fioin the foM ; hut the ene- 
my’s shot, ,drhon:rli very lar/e were iM 
direclf^l, and diti liliie ii any dam i;V‘. It 
na> ai fust expected that <i praei»eahle 
bMael’ noui'l he formed before eveiiiiit; ; 
and a sioiiuiii^' con^i'^lim' ol bis 

>i.i!e*-(y’s J ttb leuiiiieiitj tin* 1.M (»ieiia- 
dicr H.itlalioii, and the lltii Native lii- 
Outiy, under CoJiuiel Watson ; supported 
by Ins .AKije'-tv's H7ih rei^iment, the I2ib, 
latlij ami a winfi of the 21Hh Native In- 
itinlry, nas oideied ro lioltl itself in rea- 
dme. > for the assault hy three in the af- 
tei no(*!i. Sonii' <lonljts beiin; liowever en- 
teriaii'.d re^aii^tn^ the praclieability ot 
the InesUiiLs, tiiev were soon oidered 
l»ai,K to tiiv'ir resjieeiiie poNto. 'I'lie lire 
Iroiu ll.e haileiie." wun kept npdnviut< the 
whole (d leh. 2.bl, imd al ont live ol the 
tvetiin^j.-lhe stoimnn? par;y w as a second 
time marcl'.ed downi to the iialteiies. Ibit 
appx heiisioms lunnn nj;aiu eiitei tainud re- 
»^:ir.bny: the accessilulity of the bre;vcliL‘s, 
ilit*y returned without making any at- 
lenipt, and orders were issued to the ai- 
tiileiy to keqi up a eouhtant tire of sln*ll*» 
during thenighl. The enemy unable li» 
sustain the de^lrnelive etreeis of this lire, 
•'ibandotied the Knttru aaoni three in the 
following inoruifig, and endeavoured to 
escape into liie toil. With the exception 
how even ot a few picked nun, they were 
refused admit tance at the gare.s, and fore* 
ed to disperse in the .smrouiidiug coun- 
try. About fifty of them w'en* killed and 
one huiidml taken prisonei's by Cupfa.ii 
Bobercs’ irregular liorse, whilst a^udea- 
vouring to elude the vigilanreof oiir out- 
posts. Some of litem must have fought 
desperately, as about thirty of our horse- 
men w'ctc wounded during the pursuit. 
The Kutrni was taken posse.s.siou ot about 
aevcA in the morning. Tin* breaches 
Wert* found very tUllicult in cousequeuee 
of (he deptb and stiHipness of tlte ditehCsS. 
About thirty dead, and a hundred live 
hocsea wcnrc- found in the place* Tlic 
UtauglUer could not have been great, as 
the garrison was screen^ by brick build- 
ings and groves of trees. Our only ca- 
sualties w'ere an artillery man and a pio- 
neer killed, and a few natives wounded. 
Much proi^rty tvas found In the Kiittyu, 
and j^ ize agents appointed to take charge 
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of it. It i.'! said that the place had during 
liic preaxiiiig night hceit stripi of the 
inniu part of its wealth by Oyaraiu. Our 
firiiii; ccuvcd during the 24lb, hi onhi fo 
illow the approachi’s tn hemadt* from the 
Kutlni to the west i.Kv of the fort. The 
gani*!on dmim; the whole of iliat day 
kepi up a steady, hut nc.uly harmless fire 
upon our piulioio. Some ot their shut 
arc said to ha-ic urme bcjornl the line of 
eiiLMinpmcnt ncaily tuo miles d'otaut. 
Sctcral ibiriv-two po.iml .Oiot ot beat 
inui, woio piektd up jJi our halterii's. 
Oiii rocket iMi.;ade coiitiniicd it.s opera- 
lions. The pioiTC-s ot tlie can .iscs iuid 
shell* throiigli the ail is deserihed a.s vciy 
.sublime, aiitl tkcir cltei 1 on falliiiy, tn*- 
mcmloii':. \o leove th.iii two Imndred 
iMckers weie e\pi nde l during the sieifeof 
the Kill Mu ; ;md -o rcmaikahle Was 
their coiinairialijig pow(*r, that, fis Wi.s 
atienvaids lo.irrit iitun the mIi,il>ilaMt», 
the pld(v must haiebi eii eutindy coiisum- 
t*d, liad imt flu; [irevious heavy rain com- 
pletely soaked all ilic combust ihic niateri- 
aN contained in ji. 

The fire Irom the fort was warmly kept 
up, but with litilc if any clU'Ct (luring 
tlte 25111. Hy the ufienioott of that day 
a b.itleiy for heavy guns, and tvvo for 
mortals wtTc fuiivlied, and soon Ix'gim to 
fire upon the hastiouwS of tiu* fort. Previ- 
ously to the closing ot the dawk of the 
2fitli, three of the enemy’s ymis w^cre dlx- 
luouiited, and the rcmaindei almo«t si- 
lenced. The elevation of these had bun 
so higli, that they could not be Inouebt 
to bear on the bastions ot tiio Kntini, 
Meanwhile, the. engineers were inukitjg 
their advances to the cic.’t of the glaii*, 
on which u bleaching battciy would be 
erecK'd. 

Accounts fi oin Herat 'mciition that 
Mahomed Khiivvu, Akau (Miliar, and the 
son of Ibialiim Khan, had fimrounded 
the Fort of JMahmudabad, with five 
thousand horse, and several pieces of ord- 
iiuiiee. TJi( y were, however, success- 
fully altuciked by tin; son of Aslmk KltUii, 
wim witli rluce ilmasaiid horse, a-ssisted 
by a boiiy of twelve* hundred hifaiftry 
which sallied from the fort, gained a 
coiiipkfto viet<)ry. I'wo thousaud and 
fivehundrc'il rucu are st;t»od to have been 
killed ou the purt of the vamjufshed. 
.^lahouied Khan, .aftt r his defeat^ had 
fltNj to the tnountaius and the Prince 
Fui'oze ud Deeii, had directed tlu? jdyftil 
ue\v.s to be aniMiinccd by all thccaisiioti 
at Herat. The rejoicing ws« generaf, 
and the people greatly elated. A great 
mimbri'. of priSoiiers were taken, and 
only fieveiity liorscmcti ftecomjianied the 
fbfdtive ebieftain. 

The Moitan fjkhbatfi atate, that on the 
SOth of Fbbvuiti^, BMera« Khan 'waa 
at Multan. Twd' pferfions who hgd ar- 

VoL. IV. 4 L 
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rived there on the behalf of Mr. Wm. 
FraMr, to piiirliase camels, had been 
kindly received, and sent forward to 
Liah and Bliagiir, escorted by five horse- 
men. Sirferaz had scut to Runjeet 
Siogh a hooiidy for 60,000 rupees, with 
an assurance, that other 40,000 slioutd 
be paid in twenty days. Intelligence had 
been received from Siude Hyderabad, 
that Roy Belnr, li:ul applied to ** tiie 
British chiefs " for assistance in obtain- 
ing posses>ion of the forts and countries 
qf whicli lie liad been treacherously dis- 
possessed and that he had stipulated 
tt) pay fouitcen laks of rupees, it is ad- 
ded, that a British force Iiad fortliwith 
captured the fort of Kutch Blioje, where- 
U|mii the tort of Hydcr .surreiideicd, a.id 
several other forts followed the example : 
all of which were delivereil to Roy Behar. 
Thu fort of Kutch Bhoje is stated to 
have been occupied by a British detach* 
ment, whereupon the remainder of the 
force retired. This fort is described to 
be within ninety ross of the capital of 
Sindc. Tlic chiefs of Sinde have recently 
constructed a fort in the mountains dis- 
tant about thirty coss from Hyderabad, 
at, an exiieiisc of twenty laks of rupees ; 
winch is represented to be impregnable. 

"Jbe Uklibars from Raolpuudy reach to 
the 19tb ultimo. A caravan of mer- 
chants proceeding from Bhugly to Duu- 
toor has been plundered by Midii 
Khan, the sou of Rrtjali Mahud Ally 
Klmu, ami a body of freebooters. 
Nuud Singh and Rajah Shad man Khaii 
with a large force, proceeded to Bhur- 
waniiah, with an intent, as our news 
writer states, “ to murder Rajah Futteh 
All Klidu.” Tlic latter was however 
prepared for their reception, and lepei- 
cd the attack, with considerable slaughter. 
Nund Singh had thereupon retired to 
Etaolpuudy. 

It is stated in other uklibars and letters 
from Delhi and iMccrut, that JMoorsan was 
delivered up to General Marshalloii the.ith 
April. We nuwJcarn, that it is fully as 
Strong and somewlidt larger than Hattrass. 
Its bastions were blown down and the ditch 
Silled up oil the following day ; after wiiicli 
the army broke np, and marched for its 
respective cautonnieiits in separate de- 
tadiments. The Agra and JM utra divisions 
had already arrived. The Cawupore di- 
vision, with tlie stores and gmis, was on 
iU way back, and would rcstch that sta- 
tion on the2'lth. Major General Marshall 
was oil h|s return to Cawupore. Dyaram 
ha4 not been caught ; nor had the place 
of hit flight been ascertained. He is un- 
derstood to have carried with him eight 
laks of rupees in gohl : so that the gal- 
lant army which reduced the fortress 
had lost all holies of considerable 'prize 
luoivey. The treinendoins shock caused by 
the explosion of the magazine, is meiiU* 


oned in several letters from various mili- 
tary .stations. At Agra it wm botli seen 
and felt. It was fcU at Bareilly, at Deltii, 
and distinctly even at Meerut, although 
distant a hundred and fifty miles. The 
unexpected and striking fall of this strong 
hold is said to iiavc plunged all the neigh- 
bouring native principalities, not except- 
ing Bhurtpore, into the greatest amaze- 
ment. Eleven forts followed the example 
of Moorsan ; and in the whole of the^ 
Dooab, there remained not u single plaeV 
inclined to dii^pute the sovereignty of our 
arms. — Bombay Courier, 

Rescue of the Crao of the Union from 

the Island of En^uno, Fort IVililam^ 

2 . 3 ^ hlarch 1816 . 

The ship Good Hope retnrned from 
the island of Euganu on the 20th ult. 
and though the mission was not attended 
with all the success which was so anx- 
iously expected by every body here, it 
was by no means useless. 

The Good Hope had a very tedious 
pas.sagc from Sumatra to Engano; she 
sailed from Rat Island at noon, on the 
31st ultimo, and got sight of the l.Mand 
only oil tlie 4th instant. The next day 
she got in close with the island, and 
several canoes came out, but seemed 
afraid to approach the ship. At last one 
came so near, that some articles were 
displayed to the people in it, with the 
hope of inducing them to come on board ; 
this, however, did not succeed. The 
canoe still continued at a short distance, • 
and a boat w;i» lowered, in which Mr. 
Fred. Garlang, the resident at Saloomab, 
and tlie gentlnnaii who htul been appointed 
by Mr. vSiddons to conduct the iiegocia- 
lions for the recovery of the captives, 
with one of tlie ofiicers of the Good 
Hope, proceeded towards the canoe 
which immediately turned and paddled 
for the land \ hut the boat oiitrowed it, 
and on coining near enough a silk hand- 
kerciiiof was tin own overboard. A na- 
tive from the canoe jumped into the sea 
and took it, and offered a spear in ex- 
change. 

A fisw other articles were subsequently 
exchanged for other spears, dte^aod a 
communication being thus opened, the 
boat soon returned to the ship* Next 
day several canoes came off, b(tt it was 
not without difficulty that the people 
were, at length, prevailed upon to en- 
ter the ship, when they were quite de- 
lighted with the trifles they procured. 
By means of the three persons who bad 
effected their escape, and who were sent, 
of course, with the mission to Engano, 
inquiries were made for the nufortooate 
c^tives, . and the natives aUowed 
tp see some articles, wiiich they w<mld 
receive feur their mtoration. They said; 
that ihm wm but ttw . on that side of 
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the island, hut that those should bo 
brought on board. Some triftiiig pre^ 
scnts were made to them, and they de- 
parted well pleased. NoKt day one man 
waa broui>ht. off, and ilie stipulated ran- 
Boin was iiiiinediately given. It was now 
ascertained, beyond a douttt, that here 
the ill'fated TJniou bad been wrecked, 
and also that none of the Europo.'uis were 
on the side of the island whore tlio Good 
Hope was SI ill at anrhor. In the course 
of a day or two, all of the crew, who 
were in that qtiarter, were safely lodged 
«n board ship, amounting to four or five. 
'I'hc natives gave direetions for proceed- 
ing to that part of the island, where 
the greater number were to be found, 
and sai<l they were not on good terms 
w'ith tlftiir countrymen Ibere. The Good 
Hope now pioceedcd further onward'), 
circumnavigating the island entirely, be- 
fore her retuin to Tort Alarlbro*. Ir was 
on the S.E. coast of the island that the 
>hip was brought to anchor, in the mouth 
of a line bay ; ami she was moved fur- 
ther in, after a friendly intercourse had 
l»een opened with the natives here*. After 
a while, all the rest oi the people of the 
Union who survived were recovered in this 
quarter. luceesant Inquiries were made 
for Captain Barker, and the ofheers of 
the. ship, hut without success. The crew 
had been separated (that is, all of the 
crew wIh) had escaped from the wreck) 
into small parties, and knew nothing, or 
scarcely any thing, of each other's fate. 
One officer, as we had learnt from the 
three qicopic who effected their escape 
from the island, had died previously to 
that event ; and by persisting in the en- 
quiry, as more of the unfortunates were 
recovered from day to day, it was at last 
ascertained that one of the officers had 
been speared while in the act of drinking 
some toddy by his master, though fur 
what reason could not be discovered. 
'ITic European gunner wa.s killed the jI. y 
he lauded from the wreck, for resisting 
(he natives, who were stn’pping him of 
his clothes. None of the people saved 
could give any account of the remaining 
officer (two have been accounted (or, and 
it would appear there were only three 
officers), or of the captain’s clerk. By 
dint of repeated inquiiy for Captain 
Barker, it was at last reported that he 
bad been ordered by his master to ascend 
a lofty cocoa-nut tree to bring down tod- 
dy, and that wheu he bad got to the top 
of the tree he fell down, and was so se- 
riously injured as to be quite incapable of 
farther work $ upon finding this to be the 
case, the brutal savage sewed him up in 
a mat, and threw him into the wood.% 
there to perish ; this was declared to have 
happened onfy eight or ten days before the 
arrival of (he 0^ Ho|k. One day the 
native who known to have hero the 


master of Captuiu Barker came on board, 
and desired to 1»€ shewn what would be 
given to him if he delivered up his cap- 
tive ; of course a rich present was exlti- 
htted to him, although it was seoreely be- 
lieved by any ot the party that poor Copt. 
B. was really still in existence ; and thte 
doubt was further increased, when seve- 
ral persons observed a inai kcd expression 
of deep regret upon the couutenuncr of 
the savage, when he saw what he might 
hare procured for his prisoner If it had 
been in his power now to deliver him up. 

One of the Titidals saved spoke very 
favorably of the kind trcatinent he bad 
received fioni his master, ami when the 
latter came on board again he w'^as re- 
warded on (hat account ; he was also 
pressed to say if he knew any thing of 
Captain Barker ; lie tlvclared he knew no 
more than has already been mentioned, 
but that he would go ashore, and would 
certainly bring Cupt. B. off to the ship, 
alive or dead. Accordingly this man did 
bring off the mangled remain.^ of a body, 
which he and others asserted to be that 
of Captain Barker. It was examined by 
Mr. Surgeon Smith, who judged from its 
stare that it had been lifeless about the 
length of time mentioned to have elapsed 
since this unfortumate comitiamU'r had 
been ca&t into the wooils. There not ap- 
pearing to he any I'eason to doubt the fact 
as asserted, the body wan committed to 
the deep with the usual cereuionten. 

Thirty pcl•^ons had now been given up 
to the ToiHsioii (making, with the three 
who liad escaped, a total of thirty dbrcc 
saved from amongst all those who were 
on board the Union), and as t^pcated 
offers of presents produced no more, 
while the natives themselves declared that 
there were no more on the island, and 
none of those rescued could contra- 
dict tliiM as.scrtioii, the Good Hope sailed 
for Fort Marlbro' on the 18th iniilaDt, 
and arrived here safely on the 20th. She 
has been prepared for her return to Ben- 
gal riti Padang, with the remainder of 
the detachment of the 20th Regt. Native 
Infantry, without the Icajst delay, ami 
she sails to-morrow. Time admits of but 
few additions. Capr. Napier has made 
rni accurato chart of tlic islan^l of Enga- 
no, which ought to he made public, for 
the safety of future navigators, llie na. 
tives are hut little, if at all, removed 
from a state of savage nature. They are 
covetoub of all kinds of old cfotbet, 
though neither males nor females wear 
any covering whatever. 'I’heir houses are 
raised from the ground, circiitur, and re- 
semble bee-hives. They have no rice, 
and did not like what was given to them. 
They have no firearms, but each man is 
armed with a dreadful spear and a knife ; 
and It is said they pro^re these knives 
litiid .Tavaaese heats. It is reported, by 
4 L 2 
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pome of thoflo saved, that Capt. Harker 
promised the NoqueHaU of one of ihe^se 
boats a thousand dollars to receive him on 
board, and luud him any where he ((he 
NoqHedali) pleased, vvhicli was nut com- 
plied with. When one part of the island 
is at war with another, the women are 
.still allowed to pass and re|)ass without 
inoleslatiun. 'I'hey are very fond j)f red 
cloth, of bine, white, ami ufreen lu'ads, 
and of whit'' e'ntlj, but thev do not seem 
lUucVi to raie for coloured ehint/., .snniU 
SjZerl axes, or for knives that do not 
clasp ; they do n<»t appear imicli to value 
bar non, bru'*''" wire, «)r lookiiii< fjlasses. 
They eat fish as they catch it, wirliout 
deatiinc; or dressiinv. 'I'hey are treache- 
rous, for they made an attempt to cut ort' 
one of the ‘'hip\ boats, vvliicli was {‘oin^j 
ashore injudiciously without an armed 
guard, to earry breakfast to .some geutle- 
iiuiu vvho were on the iLdaml ; on thi.s oc- 
casion one or two lives were lost, and 
one man wa.s seveicly wounded, all from 
the ship, and it was much feared that 
lids would have put an end to the iiecu- 
clatious; not a native, liowever, wag in- 
jured, and as they .saw retaliation was 
not intended, they rc-opeiud the inter- 
course. 'I'inie allows no more at prei'cnt/’ 

f)n tlie night of tlieild of .April, about 
eleven o’clock, after a most violent storm 
of thunder and lightning, a very severe 
shock was felt onboard His Majestv’s sloop 
Lyra, lying at the New Anchorage, also a 
tremulous motion never before expe- 
rienccd.— Tins was repiialed a second and 
thifd time vvitli iiureasinif torce ; and so 
great was the rd.irm occasioned, that the 
officers who were in bed, asMMiibled on 
deck, and together with the men unani- 
nmiisly attributed it to the eftect of an 
earthquake. 'IViTor was now visible on 
every countenance. The time wa^ accu- 
rately tioteil on the log Iniaid, and expec- 
tation sat anxiously waiting the result. 
When lo ! the awakened optics of the 
.sctitiuel on the forecastle discovered the 
forem«'ist rigging in a state of violent agi- 
tation, and while thiiuderholts, cnrih- 
quakes, &c. still ran in hi.s disordered 
fancyy at lengtli traced the source oC the 
universal consternation, to be llie motmu 
produced on the shrouds by the capering 
exertions of a monkey! — Calcutta. 

The unseasonable and tcinpe.sluous 
weather, which has so long prevailed, did 
not break up until the end of last uvek. 
On the 21at March, one of the most 
violent thunder ami hail .storms c.xpe- 
rieuced for several years occurred. It was 
followwl by torrents of rain, which have 
done great injui7 spring grain crop, 
and the new sown indigo lands. We are 
sorry to learn, tliaf. iu almost every dis- 
trict between Ludhi«Atih and the Presi- 


dency, the prospects of what is termed 
the llnlKk' harvest have been ruined by 
heavv falls of rain. By the Maine cau.se, 
the Mango blossom has been almost co- 
lirely dcKtrnycd ; and every ii.itive, rich 
and ]HK)r, looks blank at the apj>relieuded 
want ol a fruit, which is one of the few 
real delicacie.s .supplied by bountiful na- 
ture ill this paradise, of the vvorhl. 

liri^ulathms of He Four I ft Calcutta 
Landtihlc Socicti/. 

1. The t)hjecl of this a.'i.'soeialioii is to 
piovide a I’lnul for the Insurance of l4iv( >. 
'riiis fund is to be p»)riioned into shaies. 
And an Imliviilual may suh^clil)e for a 
certain mnnber of ."hares, eitlier on his 
or hei own life, or on the life of any 
other individual. In the funner case, the 
general estate of the deceased, or .such 
person or peisons as he or she may by will 
or a'.sigamcnt may have appointed, .sliall 
henefit iu the evriil of a laj>se ; in the 
laitvr, the prison who may havesubsca'ib- 
ed on the hfe of ilie tlccea"i‘d, shall l)ene- 
fit to il^e extent of the slimes .snb.-cribcd 
for; iii)Ie."S, in cither case, such .‘^hai'Ci 
be specially declared at the time of snh- 
.scripfion, to h(^ for the benetit of any 
other per.«oii or p('r"Oii.s, or bt? .subse- 
quently made over according to the lonn 
hereafter prescribed, tor tiie benefit of 
any other person or persons who shall be 
entitled to benefit in the event of a lapse, 
and no other". 

1. Ill the rase of a person subscribing 
on the life of another, the paity snb- 
.srribing, and not (tie party on vvlio.se life 
the suhscriptioii is made, shall be eonsi- 
deied a member of tbe Society, .tud have 
a voice ill the mauagement ot its coiiceins. 
Cojrarluevs or otber boilies of individuals 
may Indd one or more .sliarcs jointly on 
any given life, eitber for their own bene- 
fit or for that of others ; but, in such 
casi', the paities uniting in the siibsrrip- 
tioti, shall not be eiintled each to a sepa- 
rate voice in the concerns of the S'lcicty, 
hut must vote collectively or by the depu- 
tation of one of their miuiber on all mat- 
ters tliereto relating. 

The great principle of this .Society', 
i.s the equal division of its acemnuUted 
funds ainoiig the parties entitled to bend- 
fit by the lap.se of lives .sub.scribed on, ac- 
cording to the number of shares whicli 
those parties may respectively hold. 

4. The Fourth Laudable Society cotq- 
mtneod on the Ist of .Ian. Ilil5, and shall 
close omhe Slst of Dec. l»2i, at miej- 
nigUt. 

5. Not more tlhii] tea shares can be 
subscribed for on anyone life, whether 
those shares be held by oue or more 14- 
dividuaU. 

6. Persons shall be at liberty to bus- 
scribe foe Half or Quarter Shares, either 
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on their own liros or on the lire^ uf 
other-s ; ami in case of iapsc, the estate 
of the tlercasotJ, or tiu* parry foi whose 
.uivantaei* tin* ‘fubscriptlon <lecJ5n‘iHl k» 
be, or wlif) may liave Juvoin-" euiitlcil to 
such a<h;mia-ri' by will or a-'Si^umoiil, 
shall heiiciit hy the fuinl in like ftacliiuial 
pioporiioii, 

7 , 'riu* follow iu;j a: f the ratis of 'uh- 
scriptiou to he j)ai(l halt-\eaily on each 
share, half share, ainl quarter sh.iie, ac- 
eoidiiii? to the aj^es of the parlies, wiiose 
lives aie subsenhed on, .n tlic time oi 
tlieir a<l!iijssif>ij into the .Society ; vi/.. 
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y. All peixjiis eiiterin;' the Society bo- 
twetn ihc Isi ot January and the .‘loih of 
J.inc imhe \e.n shall pay on ad- 

mission, tin ir foil soh.^eription in :id\(UiCC 
h*r that yi.ir, or lor (ho nniainiitj^ part 
tin tcof, coinputiiij ihr .,amc Iroin the 
date of their hc<«jriiii*^ inenihei.s until the 
Is; ot JantMiy and 1st td July in each 
ycai, comuiem in.‘^ vvilli The 1st oi Jan. 
HIti. 

All ptT.soiis who may be admitted in- 
to the Soi'iity subsequent to the .‘lOtli of 
June 1815, .sliiili, in the first place, pay 
their |iro])orri<)n of tin; current half-yearly 
•mbscriplion, (o be c.iieulatfd agreeably <«> 
the above mb', froiu the lat tiay of tiie 
month of their adti.ission until the next 
followiii/^ period id' payoicnt ; .md, in the 
si'cond place, shall j/ay a premium ot ad- 
ini.s.'.ion, to he u.uulatcd according to the 
follow ini' Si-ale ; vi/. 

Fitr Aiiiiii:4Sic.n .ir.un^ 'i ( A Pamiuniequul toB”. 
tht -2a It lO ot Oi. Isi? I per I'l’pa . !»« ouelialt 
year <>( iri'j £)OCic;y ) (. Stib^i.riptKtii, 

l>uni)K tlic «tt jear — — fif> fuT ccni, on do. 

.idjtur— — TJ p.'i t put. on do. 

ii'nii.i — . — Si p( I cC’it. gii do. 

- — 'jtlivi.'i — — ise pi’j ctfnt. on do. 

— jiiij yt.o — ■— 01 ,i< I rent, on do. 

^ 7 iji yt-ai — — jnf tfnt, on do, 

Tin? Kurupcac iuhiibit.uits of Calciutn 
have frequently of late years exptaitneed 
great danger to tht ir hiiblialions and pro- 
perty from the continual fires which ne- 
cessaiiiy occur among the crowded rhatcli- 
cU huts of the natives; \iuioii.s rriuedics 
Itavc been proposed, among others we no- 
tice the following obsen*atif>iiS on the 
.subject communicated to the editor of the 
Calcutta Monthly Journal. 

‘‘ U may be asked then, what further ra- 
iDcdy can \ve expect ? 1 beg leave to pro- 
1 M)M one, Mr. Editor, which I think 


would have the de.sired effect, it is to im^ 
pose a doable, or <‘ven tiiple asscs.smcni 
ufion every straw hat Jii pioportion to a 
tyledone. NatiM s would then itc very 
caiKious how tbcN hm'd hat'' which would 
not only be .‘-nhjeci to ;*n iiu:;!ncnt*,d levy, 
but oi !*uch materials, as to aiuuc h very 
shoit dniaiion, w th ilie liabihiy to a pe» 
i unlical itvonsfnu’tloii. 

.'\s liu-owiu i.^oi lands aregeiieraHy the 
peopK- called tor the a'-essnienr, they 
would he caatioiH, to wiiat persons they 
tanncfl tlu-ii moniul (oi hnilding, and 
would coiistiain them to build iio other 
but tyled Imis in older to obviate the eX- 
pen-»e of a dtnible ta\ l.dliii«[ iqnni tliem- 
sehic--, and the rent of yioiind is the 
N'line lor one description of hinhliug as 
the ot!i 4 ‘r. 

It la astonishing t(» conceive the obsti- 
niwy ot the'C people to old hahii.s, (hough 
nevei so drtriiiicnv.d t<» their m ighbours, 
anil tlic net easily there cxis»a for an cHi- 
I ieiit corn Clive. As an msiauce, Lkuow 
:i wealthy native who Is pitSMSM-d of au 
extensive and eligible piece of ground in 
one of ilie mo>t o iiiric.il and populous 
parts of t'alcntta : (his be ha.s ki'pt cotk 
tituudiy tilled wiiii straw hiit.s in opptMi- 
tion to the tirgiiuieni.s, and even entrea- 
ties, or his neighhoiiis. gejitleinen of re.s- 
pirtahility, whose mansions have received 
at times e.s.ven(ial injury .torn the confla- 
grations that have at diffeient peiiods, of 
late, attacked this man's pieinises ; aud 
in a lire lliat happened a few motif lib ago, 
wiien the whole of the huts upon UiC 
ground were demolished, and the wm- 
dows and doors of the neighbouring houses 
gi early iiijunxl, the embers had scarcely 
time to ct^ol, before a qnaiility of fjresb 
niinbn^tiblo malvri.Js was brought for 
the election of new huts, in spite of every 
exhortation to the conirary. 

(knild d icguiaiion of the above nature 
hciiuicfeil, I woidd not then scruple to 
join your corresptcijknr in saying — In- 
troduce sucii areguiation, and these wide* 
lagmg fires will uever be beard of ugaio.T 


Cun t-ni I'alac of (ifntefument l^eeurUiff^ 
March 1 st. 1817 , Huy 2 new C per Cent 
Discount sell G 


March 8tli 3. 

. ..do... 

. Discount .<ic11 o 

15tli .3. 

. . . do. . . 

. . . do. . , 

.. hcUG 

22rl 2. 

. . . do. . . 

. . . do. . 

. . sell G 

2yth 3. 

. ..do. . . 

. . . do, . 

.. selld 


CIVU. AFPOINTMENTS. 

March 7. Mr. Claude Kussell, 2d Judge 
of Provincial (Jourt of Appeal anil C-oUrf. 
of Circurt for Benares. 

Mr. G. Oswald, iJd ditto ditto. 

28th. Mr. W.Bluut, 4lh Judge of ditto 

ditto. '« 

« - • 
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Mf W. Ewer, lUpcrintendeiit of Police 
ill Dirisiods of Calcutta, Dacc^, Mur- 
ahadabad, and Patna. 

M.J«. Fraser, Assist, to Collector of 
Maimunsingli. 

Mr, W, D. Kerr, 2d Assist, to Collector 
of Govt, Customs and town duties, at 
Calcutta. 

Mr. E. Barnett, Commercl. Resident, 
at Rungpoor. 

SURGEOK. 

Mr. .1. Gilman, Senr. superintending 
8urg. to be 3d inenber of tlie Medical 
board. 


General order 9, by his Excelleuny the 
Right ^Honorable the (lovernor General 
ia CounciL — Fort RWiantj April !*, 
1817.— The Governor General in Council 
is pleased to appoint Captain W. H. Rainey 
of the 4th Regiment of Native Cavalry, 
to tl;e temporary charge of the Body 
Guard, during the absence of Capt. Gall. 

Mr. Thomas Butter, having produced 
a counterpart covenant of his appoint- 
roent as an Assistant Surgeon on this 
establishment, dated 4lli September 1816, 
is admitted to the service accordingly. 

FURLOUr.fi. 

Capt, Orrok of the 17th Regiment of 
Native Infantry, having forwarded a me* 
dical certificate from the Cape of Good 
Hoiie, is permitted to proceed thence to 
Europe ou Furlough, on account of his 
liealtU. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Tlie Hey^viiod, H&m>worth, arrived at Calcuo.'i 
Md May, having experienced very bad wt4U)<;r 
Aft Ceylon, and wlicn the anived at the Sand 
Headr, was stmek hv lightning, iud two of her 
wen killed, and livr f(irerna«t very much injured. 

. The Aldrcliiuni'n of WcMesh^, Maxwell, had 
been on shore in the nter, and put back to repair 
her damages. 

The John, Tobin, had been on shore and put 
bicicon the tflth of June to lepair. 

The Ccics had been on shore in the river, and 
put back to repair, and was lying at Diainond*a 
tiarbnur inking in her cargo. 

' The Pheanix, and Eliza, lost their sails in a 
UeaVy squall of wind ofT the Sand Heads, and put 
inter Mndfas Roads ; they sailed again, in com* 
pany with the Midas, for Liverpool. 


97. I ady of Mr. L. Cooper, of a son and heir. 

Feb. 9 At Cawnpore. lady of Lieut. Cul. Ship- 
land, 9d Ball. 95th ref^. N. I. of a daughter. 

Mar. 98. Lady of Chas.Truwcr, Esq. nt aeon, 

Feb. 90. Lrtdy of Major Faiihtul of art llery, of 9 < 
daughter. 

Mar. 30. I.Ady of Capt. W. T. Bennct, of the 
country service, of a daughter. 

April 13. Mrs. !(>aruh Ann Bum, of a son. 

4. Mrs. W. D. M. Siiiats, of a sou. 

Mar. <iq. At Bogglepore, Mrs. J. L. Turner, of a 
son. 

97. At Junpypore, the lady of H. C. R, Wilson, 
Esq. of a son. 

April £>. Mrs. A. Lackerstotn, nf a son. 

10. Mrs. A. G. Balfour, of a daughter. 

11. At Chnwringhee, the lady of W. H. Money, 
Eso. ot a son. 

19 . The lady of Joseph Ephraim, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

7. At Burdwan, lady of C. 11. Martin, Esq. of a 
son. 

Mar. 99. At Agra, lady of Capt. S. Tickcll, Dep, 
Judge. Advocate General o| a son* 

— . At Giia^typore, the lady of Capt. Fraser, of 
Artillery, oi a son. 

April 10. Lady of Lieut. Thos. Mark, of His 
M.i)csty*4 t)Cih regt. of a son. 

17. Mrs. h.iiah l)unn« of a son. 

9(1. Mrs. Alin Nicholas, of a i>on. 

15. At Ikirrackpore, the lady of Geo. Webb, Faq. 
Assistant Surgeon 1st batt. 9iU regt. of Native 
Infantry, of a daughter. 

6. Mrs. J. livin, oi a daughter. 

— . Mrs. C. D*S.jUsa, of a daugiiier. 

4. Mis. J. Wilnon Taylor, of a daughter, 

5. La^ of A. G. Paterson. Esq. uf a daughter. 
Lately, the lady of Joseph Waiu, Esq. of Jrs- 

snre, ot a daughter. 

April sG. At Bog'epore, ihe lady of Lieut, and 
Adj. Ivic Cani|il>ell, of a yon. 

SO, At Sikrora, Oude, the lady of Major l>uncan, 
Sd regt. uf a daugliter. 

S4. Lady of J.'is. Wcmysi, Esq. of the Cird 
Service, of a daughter (at Chiiprah). 

13, At Futtyghur, the lady of Afajor Wm. Lamb, 
1st batt. SGtii regt. N. I. of a son. 

March 10. At Macao, Mis. M. Vanderberg, of a 
son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feh. 94. Capt. Wm. Geo. Gr.iham, to Miss Eliza 
Sophia Horn. 

Mar. 3. At Purneah, Mr. Wm. Noney to Miss 
Eiinlia Thomas. 

10. Wni. Siinpsui>> Esq. of Ucllecouche, to Eliz. 

daughter of the late Jas. Bryant, Esq. 
l7. Mr. W. E. Davies, to Miss Matilda Smart. 

91. Mr. C'has. hivrac, (Ommandcr of the ship 
Elian, to Mrs. Arabella Dwyei. 

33 Mr. Jas, Keating to Miss Mary Emilv Burnett, 
— . Mr. W. Milner Bnnvii to Miss Han let Fulton. 
SK. Mr. H. Palmer lu Miss Isabella Williamson. 

S4. At Berliampoie, Mr. Jas. Walker to Miss 
Catherine Boaii. 

March 17. At Meerut, T. Punn, Etq. to Miss 
Gascoigne, 

April 9. Cant. Jno. Hunter, Assist. Sup. H. C. 

Stud, to Miss Louisa Maria Norris. 

10. Mr. Etiw. Fraser, to MUs Eliza Grant. 

— . At Bundleeund, ('apt. Edw. H. Simpson, of 
the eth regt, N. 1. to Miss C. Boyd. 

June 13. At Cawnpore, Capt. H. CarjnichMl 
Smyth, of the Engineers, to Mrs, Thackeray* 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 13. At Cawnpore, Mrs. Jas. Walters, of a 
daughUT. 

». i|it Slsmore, lady of Thos. Sherman, Eiq, of 
a daughter. 

Mar. 4. Mrs. J. Mitrhell, of a son. 

— . Lady of Lieut. Henry LewU White, l«th *egt, 
N.l. of male twins. 

S. Lady of Trevor Plowden, Baq. of the Civil 
•ervice, of a daughter. 

P. Lady of P. Meudes, Esq. of a son. 

— . Lady of Capt. P. Phipps, of a son. 

— . Airs. H. MariindeH, of a daughter* 

14. At Howrah. Mrs. F. Forater, of a son* 

IT* Mrs. $. Rosa, of • scNI. 

— . Alia. R. F. Crow, of peon* 

91. Mrs. Hughes, of a loll. ' 

9£« Lady of Wm. E^. of ft ftftB* • 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 8. At Prince of Wales Island. Mr. T. Jeffis, 
Deputy Commissary of Ordnance, Bengal Esta- 
blishment, aged 44 vcais. 

Mar, 31. Mr. H. Ware. 

30. Chas Williams, the infant son of Mr* Sam. 
Williams, of the S udder Dewannee Adawlut, 
aged i year and 13 days. 

06. At Dacca, Arthur, third son of J. PattersoQ, 
Esq. ol the Civil Service, aged 93 months. 

April 1. Mis. A. De Rnsa, aged 70 years. 

19. At Chinsurali, Mr. Lewis Erliardr, elddst son 
of Mr. A. Erhafdy, agrd 95 years. 

ft, Mrs. Stanley, wife of Lieut* |. Stanley* of the 
Invalids. 

Si Chas. George, the InAnt sen of Mr. Wm# 
StNffty, agedqineiDoiunt* 

97 C. 

' Ndnne^ aged two months aim t^o days,' 
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April 3, Mrs. Edwnrd Bnadbrook. 

— . At Ser .import*, Mis* Margaret Bony, daughter 
lit thif liu* H. C. Dony, Esi). aged tbrfr ^ears. 

13. Mrs. Louisa Atigiiiiihm Kigordy, the v^'oiid 
daughter nt the late Moiinitnir Joseph de la 
Niche lie Cotr^anf. ol Unului'uc-nur incr, aitoi- 
ney at the Ule of Himihon, aaed «9 yeai*. 

14. The lady ot W, Mnir. Esq. I'aymaster of H.\f. 
9d I'eyluii Tegt. ageil SI yeui«. 

HI. At IJiainond hmVbour, while on ht« passage to 
England on board the ship Waterloo, t leui. 
Coi.J.C. Uesbarres.C.B.H.M. S7th rcgt.of looi 

1}. John Yales, aacd 48 years. 

1 1. At Benaies, Mrs. E. Healy. aged IG yens 
and 0 months, 

Way s. Cl. lUissell Esq. wf the Hon. Comiwnv** 
aervice, son of C. Kussell Esn, of Warheld 
Berks. 

April, ft, At Hnngpore. Ensign t>. Wilton, of 
Erigiiieer'i, aged as yt‘nr». 

May 4 The i.ifani duighttr of Major Marina- 
diike Brown, agtd IS mMitlii and if days. 

April 49. Livinwi Mary, danghter oi Mr.'Jiiiues 
Wihson Tayl'ir, agni la inonihs. 

Alay 5 . llir iiit'ant daughter of Mr. Jrimes Wil- 
son Tavl'jr. 

4. Air, (i. ICvTYier, n Muster in the Pilot Somce, 

.iprii .SO. Ai (.Laden Reach, Harriett, the iiifa.it 
daughliT of Lieut, (ieii. st-dfoid. 

May. 4 At fiairat kpore, J. (' imphelLEMi M. D. 
Surgeon and Apothecary (hMiemi, aged til years, 

April 09 , At Chandeinagoie, the sonot J. Erskiiie, 
Esq. aged 10 years and 4 months. 

On his pii»ri;iee from China to Bengal, in ihe 
.Si rails of Malacca, (.'aptatit A. Lyall, Com* 
mandcr of tiie i>hi). Diana. 

March 9. Mi, J. Banetto, aged SI years. 


IMAORAS. 

3fa!f 25, 1817.— The coinmillce ap- 
pointed to invc3ligatc the conduct of Mr. 
Wm. Cooke, of the civil scrvict* of thi.i 
presidency, have made tlieir report to 
guvermuent, jii ohcdicrice to tlie otders 
of the Court of Directors ; and wc arc 
gratified iu being able to add, that this 
investigation places that gentleman's cha* 
racter and conduct, ;ia connected with 
the proceedings against Mr. Shersoii, in 
as favorable a light as his friends could 
wish. 'ITie committee consisted of Messrs. 
Andrew Scott, .Tames Cochran and Wil- 
liam Chapman ; Mr. Maeieod was se- 
cretary to the committee. 

The criminal session has not yet ter- 
minated, but we believe the proceedings 
will be completed thi.s day. That of most 
interest w the trial of V^uTasawiny, Uauia* 
sawiny, Davoiiiaigiinj, and Sevasutikarnn, 
servants in rite master attendant's dc** 
partmtsit, for a coii.^piracy to procure 
the dismissal of lieutenant Bcthaiii, 
acting de{mty master attendant of this 
port, from that appointment. The in- 
vestigation of this important case occu- 
pied the coort during the whole of the 
week, and only i«rmlnated on Saturday 
afternoon. It was our iuteution to have 
taken notes of this trial, which had so 
greatly excited the public uiterest, but 
the evidence was of that foluminous 
nature, consistiug principally of public 
doemuents from the board of trade, and 
the most miuute- detaili of the master 
uceodant^ dti|Mgtmeiit| ilUt we hare 


found it quite impossible in this inatance 
tofofil our intention and meet the wishes 
of the public. On Tuesday, Mr. Stavdy 
coiiituencc’fi the prosocuiiou in an eloquent 
speech, and did not clo^e his case til) 
Thur.s(iay evening. On Friday, the advo- 
cate general addressed the jiiry on behidf 
of the deteudants, in an able aiul ai^- 
uientative appeal, and the examination 
of the witnesMcs for the defence oonsiuued 
the remainder of the day. On Saturday, 
Mr. Stavely replied, and the chief jusliee 
immediately )>rorce(lcd to siuii up the 
evidence with great clearness and ability, 
shoitly conmiLMiting as lit went on upon 
(he naiuie of tlie tcsliinonies which had 
been addnceil, and coneludrd with ex- 
piessing his confidence iu leaving the ettse 
to tiicintolligcni and justly discriiQinatiiig 
minds whleli ehuiactciize the Madras 
juijc.'!. Mr. JiKslice .'Stanley foUow'cd at 
very cousidevahle length, remarking upon 
the impoitanl nature ot the chat ge, and 
selecting troiii the whole of the voluminous 
evidence in this case, such passages as h« 
conceived, clearly demonstrated the ex- 
istence of the cousiiiracy, and the guilt 
of the prisoners. The jury imiuediatcly 
returned a verdict of guilty, 'i’hc court 
w<Ls greatly ciovvded throughout this in- 
teresting Iriul. 

Yesterday the investigation of a case 
of conspiracy to clie.il by fabricating a 
Ijoiulaiid producing evidence of its having 
been executed by the pictcnded obligor, 
occupied tlie court. The trial had not 
concluded at a late hour of tlic day.--' 
Madras Courier, Maj; 2, 

On Wednesday the 26th of February, 
as three young gentlemen were shoot- 
ing near KiDanoiir, (Killanour is ten 
miles from Pondicherry on the Tlnde- 
venum roadj, a villager informed them 
that a women had been torn about two 
hours before by a tiger, and said hu 
would shew them the jungle to which he 
had returned— they accordingly went with 
him. Several village! s followed witli 
tom-ton!.s ; tlu*y were not long in findlnf 
the remains of the noman's clothes with a 
basket and some grass which she >j«d 
been gathering. The villagers soon rooaed 
him ; in pns*>ing from one part of the 
jungle to another, he caught one of them 
and tore him very severely ; the great 
noise made at the time caused him to let 
go hia hold and retire to a large busH 
on the edge of a tank. The gentlemen 
theu surrounded the place, but not sup- 
posing he was there, from his being so 
quiet, one of them went to look in, when 
he rose from the middle of a bush with a 
dreadful loar, leapt upon a villager, and 
threw him a considerable distance — while 
in the act of leaping, he received a ball, 
la his binder quarters, which laid him 
tn his badti but he st&U kept hold of tlm 
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inaiU in this position, he pot another in 
his shoulder, which made him furious, 
tlic tiiird peutleiuan then ran up and scut a 
duirgc of siiot tjiroiipli him, aspciir shack* 
led iiim to the pround, while the villagcis 
(one or two, for the others had made the 
best use of Iheir legs') thumped Ids head 
with iaige sticks, which soon put an lmuI 
to his cxisrcucr. — lie was no moie than 
seven feet from his nose to the tip of his 
tiulj to jinliielioui tlie condition he was 
in, he must have made great dejirtMliilions 
in this neiphltourhoMd, 'I'lie man who 
was la'^t caught, hatl iiis aim so very 
much shattered, that I am afraid lie will 
never be aide to use it, the animal having 
the greatest part of his arm with part of 
his side in his month at the same time. — 
Tindenctnm, 27th J'lb. 1K17. 


CIVIL APPOINTMEMS. 

Mr. W. SlielTield, First Head Assistant 
to the Collector of Malabar. 

Mr. \V. Mason, Second diiio ditto. 


ItlllTHS. 

Pftb. 7* Mrs. hose Mary Kel’y, of n (hnicbtcr. 
as. At WrilUij r nM, of O'f'u. n.ull.v. Tv'q. .Sup. 

Sorg. Contic J)iv. ot ilio annv, "t a tlauuhtcr, 
April 93. l.a<l> of 'I'urtKi, ol tin* 3d rvgt. 

N.l. of .1 (>OII. 

14. At S«:'rjnf;ap!it.im, thelady ql Cdl.Srott, com- 
mundaiu of that Halion of :i Mill horn mmj. 
Mar. SI. Al Maiulipalam, ladv of Capl. I>irinq, 
oi ilic l^t batt. Hih rcgl. et rv u. 

Apnl 17. At Hangaloic, the lady ol Col. Marnoit, 
' of R son. 

At Pqndictierry, the lady of Jo3. ].c Faucher, 
Esq. of R diUighUT. 
ft4. Mrs. H. V, Mi^-pelaes, of .'i son, 

S7. Lady of L. H. Stirlmg, F,^q. of a 5on. 

Mv. 3J. Lady of John DuiigU^ White, K6f(. of a 
' daughter. 

It. Lady- of Dickson, C, B. of IhcOih rcgi. 

Madras Llahi Cuvalry, ot ujion. 

S. At Cochin, l.adv ot Capt. H, Harvey, «iil 
bait, 19th regt, Madras N. 1. o) a non. 

April 8. Al VtidathcUnm, the lady of <J. Coiian, 
Esq. of a daualitir. 

il. At Jf'uht'at, Mrs. .1 05. Leslie, of a daughter. 

I, In Col, IhiveioTi’s ramp, at Ellchpoor, the 
the lady of Cajit. J. H. ol a son, 

„ At Uaiigtilore. ihclady A. MarKcchnie, 

Esq. Surg.ot H. M. cgth regt. ot a son, 

April 34. At Nellapillay, ihe ladv «t Capt. C. F. 
pavK's, coiiiinandmg H. M. .Store Ship the Ke- 
liance, of a daughter. 

Mayd, At PuUernaucey, the lady of thcllcv. iJ. 
Harpei, of ChUtoor, of a ^un. 


MAREIAGES. 

Nov, 14. At Port Louis, Isle of France, Mr. J. B, 
filvrwn, to Mrs. Josephine Durhone, widow of 
the late Capt. Durlicuw of the French Service^ 

April 14. At Truhinnpoly, I.iciit. E. E, Bruce, 
18Ui regt. to Mias Huphernm M'Callv. 

At Uidras, Lieut. Acheaon French, of li, M. eolh 
regt, to Miss Maria Amdosii Dower, daughter of 
Mr. P, Bother of St, Thome. 

Mar. 17* At Quilon, Lieut, and Adi. B. Blake, Bd 
bait, ft^th re^t. N. 1.. to MissC. Selway. daugh* 

. of **;S*iW» Wt M. aotk regt. 

Apnl 10 . Mfr Alex. wm. Conner to Mtsi Eliza 
Roget 

May?. Mr, Jno. Buckland to Alias Charlotta 
Shivers, youngest daM|;h«!Cuf Capt. Jno. Shivers. 

17. Geo. Wm. Saunders, E^q. of the Civil Ser- 
viceto Anj^ Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
Hev. O. MaisiiiU, qf CMadpnagb, in county jof 


HEATHS. 

Teh. 7. Mm, Silvia Gills. 

3». Lieut, t’ol. L€Wl^ of the Mtulrad l.t. Cavalry. 

— . Mis, Stmiaii,! JnliiMoii, .igtd f)*/ yt .u*', 

iRtelj, M.i»tei Bcniamiii II.dKire, agk*fi KiyeRrs* 

Marrli QO. Mra. Maty Salur, idici ol the 
bdiquis Salur, Esii. agi d (^) \tiiM. 

31. Ill the pniiie ol lih-, lu camp at J.«paun, 
CJipl. Algo'. Mae Laelau ot H. .'d’s. 'Jd halt. 
Ist regt. ot foot, 

10, Lady n| Col. *iColU at Soringapatam, 

IS. At M.aMilip-ciUni, Luiit. Geo. Hi. I'rnkcr, of 
the Madras Estahlisliment, aged (>8 ycais. 

Sr, In camp near lilliclipoie, Luut. Me. Killigan, 
of H. M’s. 3d bail. iBlh (or Hoyal Scou) 
ol loot. 

3. At Chitloiir, Lieut. .T. H, Logan, ot the .'iili 
rtgt. N.l. 

11. At FaulghantChcrry, Mr. .S. S.nyor, .3gtd 43 
yt-.ir'.. 

3,'». At ist. Tiionu?, Lieut. Kingdom, of H.M . 
y'llli tc*{;t. Light Dragoons. 

H. At llfingalore, Lieut. Col. (‘.unplicll, of the 
sitli logi. 

Mulch 3. At roonamiilU*, l.ieiit. H, .SloiUtJ, of 
His M,ijcstv’=! soili legt. 

3L Eliza Hdirii't. int.uit d.mghUr of Lieut. 
Darling, ol Ills Majesty's iioili legt. agtd 7 
month:*. 

18. G. Hay, Esq. ol the ho'isc ol Mis's’S. Hun- 
tir, Hay. and LV>. 

— Mis. Caioliut (’arr, wife of Mr. lit. C'.iir. 

— At (iaujam, Mr. A'-sust^iit Surgeon Hole, of 
the Madias Muliiai di’iiuriuienl. 

Ajiiit 1. *11 ('luhl.iloie, Moiuague, .-yii of .M. 1). 
Lnikhiiin, aged ■! je-trs. 

At ILunnad, l.ieul. H. MilKn, ol lhc4ih N'nt. 
Vet. Hsu aged 4ft yi'.'iro. 

May 10 . Al tiio IMchulemjs Pdj. W, Kelniau, 

7. Ar iMuglel'^n , ilie l.uly . J.Long, Esni. Judge 
of lUinhuiuiKh> . 

April Ij. At Nclhire, .J(din Alex. Ainkcw, Esq, 
huig. m the H. (\ Sciuce, 

May 10 . At Gooiv, Mi. Win. My »n, Conductor 
ot Oidnaiu'c, Hp,ed jljeais. 


BOMBAY. 

'I'lie jiiovmior m coimcil i‘.\rm|>t.< tlm 
article of tobiicco from bciii^; lawd at the 
ilillVvcut b.v/;«’s in tlu- Decriin, mid at the 
military feialious uiuiei ilii." iirc.sidency. 


Wo arc Sony to .still o, iliat arcmiiTts 
liavc been jvoeivt’d here, lliiit, the Joa.'js- 
mi piratos: fiom llascl Kima have made 
their appearaiit'e in n>n!>iderablfi force, 
hikI htiie been commilliiiif depredations 
Avillioiit the Giiliili of Pci&ik ami on tlii> 
coast, and have Miccecdcd in capturim; 
one of the (fonorable (ompauj's armed 
Dattamars, Ihe Deri a Dow! ut. This ves- 
sel was proceediujj toiMirds I’orcbundci, 
and on the morning of the .MU or 6tU 
of January when off Dwarka, being about 
one day and a half*.s sailfrom Vorebundei, 
in twelve fuihoms water, no land in 
sight, the weather being extremely haiy, 
she observed a large bagla (an Arrdiian 
boat) close under her lee, within mu,^ 
quet shot with her .^ail lowered;^ the 
bugla ou perceiving the Vattamar imme- 
diately hoisted sail aud came close under 
her stern, On the pattamar’s .shewing 
the Company’s coloUr.s the bugla fired a 
shot wh^ch w'tiU over her, and th^, a 
second uud a third at her ; upon wbicn 
Uic Sirang of^ the Deria Dowlut, con- 
ceiviiig be* could kafc her returned 
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ihe fire, aixl the action ci«nin«e(i \yiih 
con>iittMul>lv on both siiie.-v ; 

but wlicn the ha/t; lia'I 'Oincwliai clear- 
ed away, two moie l,U’i,'e piratical re^’.els 
weroobsenvd to be be iriuif ilowii, behip: 
only about one mile ih-iaut. I'be oril\ 
chance of e^cajK* now beiiu; in tVujbl, all 
sail was male and a niunin^ fiplit kept 
'ip for near three hours till about ei:»ht 
o’clock, wlien the Sirang of the patiamar 
received a severe wound and was ihht^ed 
to he cariiod Ik'Iow ; in alnuit ilf lui 
hour afier, bis 'i indal, on whum tlie 
conimainl devolved, was killed by a mu**- 
quet shot in ilie stomach ; ilic two other 
bugbis liiiing at (his time closed, all 
three Im rded the pattamar, and by to.ce 
of imtnuvi ' overpowenal lie:* brave Imi 
small cie^v, Minie jumped info the hold 
and oihei's wane Imml to thiow tltcm- 
sclvos ov'-rbo nd ; who lemained on 
deck were in^iant y ma'^vacreil, and Iho^e 
who had jninpen ov»-ilKia!<l weic speaied 
as tlicy duim to the sides nt the vessels. 
Out of a .small eu-w of thiit) -three men, 
s-cv'cntecn were miirdeied, (>iuht h.ivc 
been earned piisomTs to Uasel Ktitia, 
and eiiAht, being the wounded and sick, 
were put on shoie on (he coast of Afeck- 
rau and b.uc since arrived Inae. The 
Jaigesr of (he pirate vessels is desciibed to 
bcoftibout three bund I ed to four tnmdieii 
candies biiiden, carrying six carriage 
guns, appaieutly nine pounder^, tiie 
otlicr two vc.ssels wcie but liitie infe- 
rior ; tliey weie full of men, haviiie from 
one to two hiituired men each, aimed with 
.sword-*, .-pear,^, .uni creots- 

'Hie Delia Dow hit only mounted two 
twelve ponndeH and tbiee tvvo poiitid 
iron guti'-. 'I'lie commander or the lare- 
e«t boat, or eliief oi that .squadron was 
siyled the Suit m of R.ist*l Kima. 

Mat/ 5. — On Monday and Tuesday 
eveninc.**, SimlierM ll Ihibooseit, a re.s- 
pectable ami wealthy Hindoo merciiaut 
of tliia place, on the occasion of ihe ce 
lebration of Ins eon’s nuptial--, gave 
nautches at his mansion house m ticr- 
gauiii. We have seldom witnessed a more 
brilliant scene. The hou.se, eatevvay, 
and all the appioaehes to it were ch gani- 
ly and pplei.didly illuminated by iimu- 
merable l.*mi)s vei ) tastefully an anged in 
vaHoiis forms'. 'I he large room in which 
the guests w ere received was neatly fitted 
up» adfi the contpartments of the walls 
dmrated with paintings of the Prince 
itegent’a crest. Varioas sets of dancing 
girls and an excellent baud of miHic at- 
tehded for the amusement ; every sjTedcs 
of refreshment was haUdctl about for the 
r^lemtnt, and a capital cTffpTay of fiCe- 
wofhs exhibited lor the gratilication of 
f he company ; among wliorif wb observed 
Lady Niglititigall, the Right Hohorable* 
ihc Governor, His Excellttfcy the Ad- 
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niirtil, ;nul ne.irly all ilie principal Ku- 
ropcan Jadies- and genth mm of the seftle- 
jiimt. 'riie veneMble giver of the feast 
received his guests with his usual nio'^t 
comtco'us and polite attention, mul we 
wrre haj)j»y to see hi'n flisphsy .so much 
vhjOr.ind spirits on this beppv (urasiOK. 

As three eentlernen wvre ivtufnincfroni 
their fous-tiiiiiinual rule mi AVcdm’'«'<'iy 
Jin’iiilnj till ir eirmiion was {’n«:),v'<i by 
^o!ni; pnri.o- do - r inid'i.; a^ter .ukI vvom 
ryitiicwhal ar I’.r-l .ippctucil to be a ho.v, 
lint on reaching the ll.:ts tioni tl.e Hatty 
fields t‘> the wist ward ol Pliipp.s*.s oart, 
the object chased hmke fjoni its tor- 
inentuis .md .srretebiuK directly we.stvval'd 
iUT0N.s (he llats rave an e\cellt nt (hast* to 
the centleintMi, who ii» v.dn endeavouml 
(»» eueonra'je tin' coeiinued assjsinnee of 
live days, h wassoon discovtretl rh.il the 
aiiimai was a large hytua. 'riie pu'Mili vva.s 
maintained till the giound aboul the breach 
wMiei heeame so suit as to st(*p .dl fur- 
ther progi-ess. 'I’hc hveua was much 
blown, and t*K»k sluller in tlie budies un- 
der ibee.vtcMii side ol the Vellada . lu' did 
nor shew much .speed, ajipearctl deter- 
mined on a. strait lorwjiid road, had very 
long and wiiitc urtb and a icniarkably 
Liri,!' tail. On .sonn* fuinre d.n h.e inuy 
afi’ord spoil to any Nimrod who has days 
to Iiuiir him wi(!i. 

May 7.— 'riie wealhei fm $ev( v,d days past 
has exliihited the usual imlieat'ons of the 
appnm'lijniir immsooii, and on 'riinrsday 
evening ibere was a heavy sbowci of rain, 
attended vvitli tbimdei, which l.istcd some 
hours; fw*4) Ha!ci'»pout.s wuoT. ob-eivcd, 
one li) ilu- ooilh-ensl -and tl.e oiln-r oiT to 
the south-U’c.'-t at sea. Considcr.ihle nun 
fell we are luioimed on .‘-.d'Clte on Wed- 
iiesda). A dreadful stotm took place at 
Ahniedn.'igger in the Dekau on the even- 
ing of the Oili of May and coiiriiiued un- 
til ne.ir 10 o’clock, accompanied with 
ino$t\tolenl tlitimler .md lighttiing, rain 
and liail, ?uch as in the opini-m of many 
of the (dile.st inhahtf.mts ni the city, 
had never been wiiiu-sed by them bt*- 
fore. Thewlioleot (lie rounlry bu tw'cnty 
iuiJe.s around was inornlaled and a (|uan* 
tify of cattle bthm 'iiu* to .Biiujari« 
i*WLptav\fiy, the pe(^ple being obliged to 
iisceiid tl.e hills fw suftly. In Coloucl 
M liie-s's camp, the wiud made dreadful 
havock among (he tents, many hehig 
torn to rags, and but few' Iclt staudiug « 
the officers and men were obligcvl to leave 
tUeni for their own .safety, as an acridcut 
was very ueai occurring ; one geutleuian^ 
who was in his teui at the time of its 
falling, was so entangled in it on tlio 
ground, that it was with coiiridt'r.ihlo 
iliSeulff he was c.xiricatcd from ids d.iu. 
gerou-s situation. 
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'Ihe florm appears to have been gene- 
ral througtioiU the Deccan. At Poona, 
the same night, thongh not so violent, yet 
it was very severe, and a nieUineholy ac- 
cident occurred in the camp: a scj iraut and 
nil orderly boy, sleeping in the rootoe of 
a cavalry officer, weie struck by lightnini;, 
and together with a pointer dog killed on 
l1ieS|iot. 'r,hc cause of this was attri- 
buted to a h<ig spear found in the tent 
which atti acted tJie lightning. 

Defeat of Godajee How, Trmhnrkjt'p's 

nephew, hy Copt. Dories, commanding 

ihe Hejormrd Horse. 

G.i'lract of n Private Letter^ dated Dom^ 
hoy. May 2, 1HJ17. 

Oapt. Sydenham, the political agent at 
Hyderabad, has for some time taken the 
uttmMt pains in oigaui^iug and bringing 
under surprising discipline a body of tbe 
Ni/am’s lior^e, the good effects of which 
were apparent in an affair which has just 
taken place in Candeish between a body 
of these reformed horse, amounting to 
not more than five or six hundred, com- 
manded by C'upl. Davies amt u itordc of 
Mahruttas, under (lodajce Row, tbe ne- 
phew of Triinbuckjee, who had posfeil 
liimself with lv\o thousand followers well 
armed w'ith matchlocks, Godajee had 
placed his forces most advantageously, 
and Capt. Davies perceiving the little 
chance there might he of using their 
own weapon (l he matchlock) against them, 
ordered liis men to sling tlieir guns and 
to charge full in the face of the enemy. 
Although they were delendcd hy a river 
in front, and a strong port on the right 
flank, the reformed horse dtished inost 
gallantly, sabre in hand, through all ob- 
stacles, and ill a moment scattered Goda- 
jee’s force like a flock ot sliccp. Captain 
Davies coutinued in pursuit till bis men 
aiid borses were completely jailed, killing 
and wounding between two and tliree 
hundred of tlie enemy. Uur loss is little 
or nothing ; Capt, Davies was vvounUed 
in the arm, and Capt, PciIIar, of the 
Rombay native infantry, severely, though 
1 liope not dangerously. Nfithiiig could 
exceed the brilliancy of this aflfivir, and 
is anotlier proof that, with British officers, 
the native force can do wonders. 

J am sorry to observe, that a life of 
inaction among the troops of the native 
princes has quite ruined the little di« • 
eipliiic they once had, and without they 
procure the interference of Briti.sh offi- 
cers, the. native armies all over India will 
ail be turned into Viudaris. i'luiuler is 
so conimou among them that tiiey con- 
ceive it a kind of privilege, and almost 
tbe only one wldcli a long p(*acn has left 
them, and in which their goveniinents 
seem afraid to restrain them. God^}ee 
ii a most des|K'rate and ferocious cha- 
racter, but is reported to bare very Jittie 


influence over bis followers in the time 
ot smhien danger ; indeed, no Pindaii 
or M.iliralta can bear any thiiiL^ like a 
snrprhe, or even a drawn bailjc ; they 
fight like savage.s ami fly like' thieves. 
'Iriuibnckjec is still pnrsued without 
success. 

May 5, m7.—Pl't^ar in CwfcA.—Au 
abrniing fever, attended with all the 
sjnipfoms of pingne, broke out in Ciitch 
ill Sepi ember last ; the piopoiiioii or 
deaibs compared to the number affect- 
ed, we are .sorry lo say, is great, ii 
not gi eater than in any epidemic dis- 
order that ever appeared in any country. 
"Ibis fact is in direct opposition to the* 
prevailing opinion, that tlie plague never 
extended lo the tropic.^. All ;.ymptomv 
of this dreadful contagion, we are happy 
to say, have entirely disappeared since 
Maich la.st. 

So groat is the number of ab>cntecs on 
the list of maiinc officers of Ibis pre- 
sidency, that the utmost inrouvoniciu'e 
aiises Irom the .scarcity ; and the goveiu- 
ment have resolved that no further fur- 
loughs be allowed in any case but that oi 
.sickness till furtliiv notice. 

Lettcis from Bombay mention th.it an 
oxpeduion was fitting out at that presi- 
dency, which is to proceed after the rains 
to Uii.sul Kyina, the strong hold of tlu; 
pirates in the gulph. 

Mr. Money* .s concern in the Agency 
House of Forbe.‘« and Co. at Bomb.iy, is 
transierred to Mr. Michie Foibes. 

heifers of adrninistratinn of the c'liate 
of Major Alex. Campbell, iJlh regt. N. I. 
have been granted lo W. Kennedy, Ksq.. 
Uegiftter. 

CIVIL APPOINI'MKNT. 

Capt. Vaii.s Kennedy to be Judge Advo- 
cate General. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut, and Adj. J. Grant to ac‘t as In- 
terpreter to tbe officer commanding the 
Poonah Subsidiary Force. 

Ensign Tleynolds, Greiiod. Batt., to be 
Assi.st. Paymaster in Noriherii Giizarat. 

Lieut. T. Leighton, 7tli N. 1. co be 
Quarter Master of Brigade at Poona. 

Brevet .Major Bentley to be Superiu- 
teuding Fngineer at the presidency. 

Miyor Lushingion, 4th Lt. Cav. to eom- 
mand the Cav. Brigade. 

Lieut. Hanoii to be Major of Brigade to 
officer comiiiaudiiig artillery. 

Mujor E. Baker to be Lieot.-col of Tflf. 

6th Regt, N. I. — Sen. Capt. Biw, M^jor 
J. M'CJintock to be Miyor. 
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Capt.-licut. \V. Gordon to be C^iptain. 
Lkut. J. W, Grahaiu to be Capt.'lieut. 
and Ensign. 

H. Heatli to be Lieut, Eiirop. Regt. 
Capr.-lieut. J. Eidei to be Captain. 
Lieut. G. L. GikMin-it to be Cdpt.-lteut. 
^<urgeoij, Mr. W. Purnell. 


FUULOUOtlS TO EUROPE. 

C.apl. J. 11. Ryei-s. 

Lieut. 11. Meldruni. 

ConiPtC. O. Avdine, Madras Car. 

BIRTHS. 

.April Ji. At .^ernoT, the luJy of Lieut. Wddlace, 
rrRt. of a son. 

16. Ar Seronr, ihe Indy of Lieut, and Adj. Ward, 
H. M. 6stli legt. of a daughter. 

March ts. At Suoor, the ladv of Tapt. 11. J. 

Dtbnam, H. M. •t4il rcRt. «f udai.gli'er. 

Mayf). At rolabah, the lady n( M iy>r Cen. 
Boye, ol a son. 

4. At Siiiat, ihc la/iy of Capt. C. S. Whilchill 
of a son 

tfl. Ml i. Tarbran, of a ■Inuc'hfcr. 
y. At the rrpsideiicvi the lady of fiipt, fs. Hun- 
ter, As&uunt Secielary Military Board, of a 
daughter. 

MMIUIACES. 

April 40. Capt. J. n. Ouusteiville, Paymaster ?J. 
I>. O. to S.irah LaurKtori, daughter of the late 
Capt. I). Brute, of ihit Caiablialiineui. 

Jl. Lieut. W, Black, Adj. M. B. to Mis» Far- 
<)iiliaiboii. 

Afity. 6. W. H. SinouM, Eiq. Athuncy to the 
H. C. to Miss Robertson, 
b. Lieut. A. Hor'.burgli, of 43d regt. N. I. to 
Mid* Emily Hoclkiiuon. 

AjiiilQR, Lkui. Rich.’ird Budgen, of the Uoy«l 
Navy, to Miss Maishall, 

IJEATHS. 

April 3. At Sur.it, J. Mairas, son of I.iciit. Krays, 
H. M. 47lh rcyt. aged 4 yeiini and A months. 
a. Ml. Parch, ^•rlnelU">l H. M. 17(U L, I). 

16. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. O. Nigg«. 

44. AtCaranjah, I.jeut. While, LI. M.Ofith reel. 
30, Miss Joriiia tie Melto, only daughter of Mr, 
Ah'Xio dc Melto, aged fJ years. 

#rii briaid the L.idy Nusent, in the passage from 
CaUutia to tlzib port, Lieut. Pike, of the Bum' 
bay Euru|ieaii Uegirneut. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Ry late letters from the Cape we learn, 
;Iiat the tliiee little Ll.iiid.s of 'iriNtiUi de 
Cuiiha, Iiave been taken ijo.'ssessiou of 
in the name of His Hriianiiic Majesty, 
by ail cxpetlitioii from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Captain Cloete, of His Mjycsty's 
2l6t Dragoons, is appointed Governor of 
the Islands. He .sailed in a sloop of war 
from Table Bay in December, with a 
few troops and volunteers from the regi- 
ments at the Ca[>e to form a settlement. 
The tiaiiaport that accompanied with 
stores and implements requisite ior the 
new colony, was unfortunately rompel* 
led by a gale of wind to return to Table 
Bay, and the delay thus produced must 
ocraaion great distress to Captain Cloete 
and bis foUowersy who had little more 
than iiecestaries sudlcient ior the voyage. 

Tlie principal Island, when first taken 
possession of in November^ by Captain 


Festion, of ilie Kalmoiuli sloop of war, 
had on it tlirce senuen Icit hy an Amcti* 
can— a Ficdniontc'^e, a Portueueiif, and 
a Yankee. Captain Festion leu his Arst 
lieutenant and about ihiriy seamen to 
siiirey the island and piepaic for the 
reception of the colony, and they suiter^ 
eil the severest privations lioin the length 
of time which cl.qiscd belore the ai'iivul 
of supplies. 

MARRIAGES. 

All. B* II. Ffcclj, Afc-isi. Sure- H..M. Nnval 

lloa|>it'il, t>) .Misj Eliz.i e.^rioun. 

Jenn btipiisot SaUrie, wul »wrr. to Amcli.i Smiih, 
Wid^w Ilf the Uic Richard Suiith. 
iulianiie* Bicimaii, t > Jacuitri 1‘u‘k. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 41 . Adaiightci oi LhiiKUaan Buapert, iinnWd 
(!atliafiiia Juhanna Magd.ikuH, aged lO nrruiiths 
Hiid i dnvs, 

A dmiglitcr uf Johan George Wagiior, named 
Calluuina M.ig>krellia, aged it oiuikilif. 


MACRITHIS. 

The mat-kets at Poit lAiiiis are very bad. 
Trade i.'^ at a &taiul, and money extreme- 
ly .''cai ce. 

Accounts of a dre.idful hurricane having 
happened at this [tori, iu April last, have 
reiudictl London, several vessels were 
wiecked, and many providentially es- 
caped tliough gieatly damaged. 

DEATHS. 

March I3* Mr. Pierre BtinincThu’-Uier. 

IS. .Mr. Jd^qtics C'h.'irrbutii.rdc Couigny. 

Mr, Picrr.’ Diivign.iuvl. 

IS. Mr. Dubois. 


PRINCE OF WALES LSI.AND. 

It may afford our readers some gratifi- 
cation to k'urn that, in the course of tiie 
war wuqed during ilic la&t sea^on af<;aiust 
the canine race, llie number of the ene- 
my slain amounted to filtecu hundred and 
seventy-seven. 

CIVIL AfPOINl'MCNT. 

Major M ‘limes to act as Malay tnuis* 
lator to GoveniJiient. 

EASrrt:KN ISLANDS. 
^mboTjna-^EKtroct of a letter from 
the Agent to Lloyd’s, ai the Cape of 
Good Hope, dated llie Ifith Sept. “ Ar- 
rived This day the Blucher, Kcir, from 
J^ilavia and the Mauritiqa: she briiiKs 
aihice, that at the lale of Lupperwaro« 
near Auibuyna, the natives inid riiseii and 
inuntcred the Dutch Residcni anti liia 
family, together with the wlio|c of th« 
garrinoii* A detachment ot about tuo 
hundred men was sent from Amboyua, 
which the natives allowed to land, after 
which tlicy murdered them all. An expe- 
dition was about to sail from that place 
under Admiral Buyokus/* 
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CHINA,' 

All mailer.* arc qniet in China. The opi- 
um mai’krt iinpro\iii)a: ; 1310 dollais |Hir 
chest, ami little on hand. Cotioii unva- 
ried. 

ST. Ul'.LENA. 

A theatre i." neailv completed on this 
island. 

N A U riCA L I N FO 1131 ATIO X. 

The Madras Courier contain-^ a further 
cm roh( nation, of the iiPr)r!nation wc 
couiiiiuniciircd iu Iasi numbt'i* 'Hi' Indus 
appeal'- 10 luoe been williiu an hau-'s 
hreadtli of dc>iiMcii«iii, not far from the 
.-iitiialioji v\:eu‘Cipt Parish fell in with 
a volcano iiiid Capt. I liupini*.-, with piumco 
and fdviiU‘. 'I ke damteis appear lo be 
unknown lo the most expciicufcd iiavi^a- 
tor.s, andaieno doubt of icreut forma- 
tion from the action of submarine hre, 
otherwise fiom their !yin« in the track 
conatauily tiHveiiwd by vessels from the 
CajH* to India, ami fnnn llic appearance 
of fire observed on one oi them, It is 
hardly credible that they should not have 
been distoveied botojt* : at all c\ents the 
existence of such dangers would rcqiiiie 
iinmcdliite investigation. 


ElDic. 

\utice to ^Jarh^eys. 

The ship Caledonia has arrived at this 
poit fro a. Canton ; on her pas.'^age off the 
Cape Nc A* l-lo'buul she feil in with a launch 
having on b«»ar«l the crevv of t|ie Portu-' 
guose shi() Coneio il’Asia, * apt. Joaquin 
d.’Fieltas, thni\-t\v(i in iinmb(.*r, who 
were wrecked off ilie eoa^t of \ew Hol- 
land, on a leef of locks. Tliey landed to 
the eastvvani of the NfU'fh We.-i Cape, in 
seareli of water, but found noi e. They 
put off ftoui the coa.*{t with an inten- 
tion to leach the island ot Snmbrawa, 
having in their boats three or four uallons 
of water, ilirct* bairels of hi t ad, forty 
bottles of wine, and a few lovvis. 'JVo 
of their crew were iclt hehiml, MtpposCd 
to have lost their wav while looking fior 
watir. 'Fhe Cotreio -.’Asia wa-^one hun- 
divd and twenty-seven days Iroui Lisbon, 
for Macoii, wlieie her crew wme landed 
by the ( aledouia. 'Fbe reer on w’hicli 
they were wrecked is in hit. 23 S six or 
seven miles oft sliorc. 'Hiey observed, 
the day they left the vvieck, in 32. !(> • 
at the same time saw rocks on oie-iderablo 
extent, beat mg N. W. ten niile'^, which 
W'crc supposed to be Chiates's island ; their 
distance from the coast at the time of ub- 
seivation alnnii seven miles, and three 
from the reefs that lay off the coast. The 
pas.H.ige ap|)eared safe, with deep water. 
-^Philadelphia Journal Sept. 6. 
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East Indhf I louse j March 1817. — 

The. Cominiitee of Accounts having con- 
sidered tiie rate of duly levied by the 
Company ui'on private trade tea impor- 
ted a> presmts, aie of opinion that it is 
exiiedieut some .ilieraiion sliould be made 
tliemn. 

The dtiiies now pavable to the Com- 
pany arc as under, ft; . 

On ibv Srtlr Value. 


7\)er Ll’iU, 

17 per r , 
IbB. 

T.ital 

Ibn 

Captain 

6HH. 

H,648... 

y,336 

Chief Mate ... 

110. 

1,138... 

1,228 

2d do 

72.. 

. 212... 

984 

3d do 

34.. 

. 682. . . 

736 

4th do 

36.. 

< 4.'S6, . . 

422 

6th do 

18.. 

. 228. . , 

246 

Surgc<»n 

f»4.. 

682. . . 

7,36 

Surgeon’s Mate 

Mi.. 

, . 456. . . 

4112 

Ihirsei" 

. 34.. 

. 682. . . 

736 

Boaeswaiu .... 

. 18.. 

. 22b... 

246 

Ciunner 

. 18.. 

. 228.. 

246 

Carpenter 

. 18.. 

. 228. , . 

246 


All exceediiigs pf flic attoy«*mc;mipiiod 
f]iianUties are charged with 37, per ccioL 
duty on the sale vt^lue. 


It appears upon reference to the pro- 
duce fur several years past ot the duties 
of 7 and 17 per cent, tli.it the) are in the 
aggregate very nearly tantariiouiit lo a 
duty of Hi per cent. 

The Commit teo therefore recommend 
that those duties be abolished, and in lieu 
thereof a duty of 16 per cetit, be charged 
upon the sale value of all private tiado 
tea, imported in the accustomeil privilege 
and indulgence, which will tend to asim- 
plidcation of the accounts, without nia- 
teruMy affecting either the Company or 
the individual, vh. 


Total Ihs, 


Total Hf$, 

Captain 

.9,3.36 

Surgeon. . . 

... 736 

Chief Blate. 

. 1,228 

Surgeon's Male 492 

2<r (to... 

984 

Purser . . . 

... 736 

,3d do... 

7:»i 

Boatswain. 

... ?46 

4tli do... 

.. 492 

Gunnel- . . . 

... 246 

5th do... 

.. 24(> 

Carpenter . 

... 246 


That all exm-diugs of the almve-uK®- 
tipned qnaatitleit be.chargcd with ap ad- 
dilhmAl duty of 2(k per cent, making 36 
par cent, upon auch .exceedinga ; and if 
hyiofi lea be imported in private trade 
to a» extent exce^itig double the respec- 
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Mve wcjp:ht9 ab<*vc statc/l, such exa’^^s 
siiall, utojiding lo thu picseut praclirc, l>j 
nhargod «iih a iurther duly ut' 2U per 
cent., niakiiii? 5b* per rent, thereon ; tlut 
is to >av, a eomiu.m ler may bring la,672 
lbs, of hyson wi<ii,mt being snbjevi to tlie 
lost mentioned iuldilinn A 20 jier (’eiit. 

The tliuy now elnir{;ctl U|)(iii tea im- 
ported as presents is 1/ per cent, in all 
cases, and the committee baviug athrrted 
to tin* increased quantity, are indneed to 
submit, ilwu all fea imp • r ted ns piesents 
be cbar;K'e(l witli a dniy of ^7 per mif. 
e.\ceptmg>uch a'* may be consigned by the 
meiiibeis of the C’idiia factory, vtbicli 
shall as at i»ieseiii ‘ e subject tu a duly ot 
17 per cent, tu ibo esteut hxed under 
existing regidatioiis, and be\urid those 
rjumuilies to be charged .H7 per cent. 

'Flic Usual fee is to be ebanced iin each 
description uf piiv.irtMrade tea; but in 
re.’spect to tea pteMnif^, wliicli will become 
liable to ;J7 |)ei cent , ibe CA»nimiitee are 
of ojiinio:i that such duty should inchul^^ 
the tee, and tiie amount due tutlielee 
fund be carriid to tiiat account ihcre- 
fi om. 

And as it will be proper to give due 
tiotict to liie comuiaiiders and oiiiccrs of 
the (.‘o'-qMiiy’s ships, and to otlier poi- 
sons eoiieeined, previous to carrying iiiio 
elFcet the piMposed n'gulations, the Com* 
mitico submit iljat they shall not have 
clfect until the Hr.sl airival from (duua in 
the year IBIW. 

Kast^hutitt Mr. Hedges, ofibc 

aceounlant’s oftice, lias resigned the Com- 
pany’s SCI rice after many yeara <luty, 

Mr. VV oodcock, fissi.siaiit clerk to coiii- 
missioiicis of buying and w'arehou^es, has 
resigned the Cuinjiaiiy's service. 

At a general court uf directors of tlic 
Tlast^lndia Company, held H' tb Scpteiii- 
,Ut, re.solveil, that * the present interest 
of 5 per cent, on the Company’s bonds 
shall cciisc and determine on the 31st day 
of March lu tft, Iroin which day they are 
to carry interest only at the rale of 4 per 
per cent, per auuniu, and that the pro- 
prietors of bonds be allowed to bring 
them in to be rcmaiked till tlie 20th of 
February, and that such bonds as siihll 
not be marked on or before the said 20tli 
of February shall be paid off on the said 
‘ 31 si of Maich, vvith the interest due 
tliercon, and Corn that date unmarked 
l^nds shall not curry any interest. 

'Hie widow of the late governor Petrie, 
^ whose lamented death we recorded in a 
^ 1^9 number, has beep granted a pension 
' ^ the Court of Directors. The Court of 
: Directors have also, with that considera- 
tlpu wbiich is b^ond ail praise, bestowed 
* a 'mnislon of jfidOd a yeif on t{»e mother 
of the late Upai. BosdivHcki so distiU' 


gui^hod in an atfair with the Pindaris, 
the particulars of which will be found i-i 
a late number of our .lounial. 

^ Notice hu'? neeii given to tlie flank of 
Knglsnd fiiMii tin* Fuki- I ndia Hou'ie that 
tlicCiinipany are ro.wly to pay off the loftn 
of i:bOO,<K)b, which w.h due tot he Bank 
tiom the Company. Ti.c Hank advanced 
the loan on the .•'ccuriiy ot ,i portion of 
stork in tlie three per cent, consols; and 
since that traiis.iction the pi ice of that 
stock has ri^en nearly double, which 
enables the Company todiseh irge the loan 
under the most advantageous terms. 

The reduction of the interest iq tbt 
ftidia bonds to 4 per cent., which takes 
place from the l.st Apiil IHfP, will sen- 
sibly relieve the Company 'h iieasury at 
lioiiie. 

Nov. 20, a Court (»f Directors was held 
at the East I tabu House, when Captain 
M. Hamilton was •:\voiii into the com- 
mand of the ship Diiuera, comsigtied to 
Beagul and China. 

fndi^o. — More Indigo has liceii held up 
by the buyers of this article, lor the last 
two or three months, than has been 
known for years 'ITie crojis of last yeai* 
were very indilTereui, and there wlU lie 
few sellers till March or April next. 

.V}74.~-East India silk has fetched a 
great increase of price ; there is little or 
no Italian silk in the Loudon maikets, 
the last season having totally failed in 
Italy. 

Col. Baillic, late resident at the court 
of Lucknow, is tictively cnnvassiiig the 
borough of Hcydoi) ip Vork shire a^ust 
the appioachiug general electiuii, ami 
with no doubt of success. Mr. George 
Johnstone, a name well known to oi|r 
Asiatic icmlcf-s, a few years since repre- 
sented the !kame place in parliament. 

By recent ndvieus from Africa, itap* 
pears, that the mission which had soiae 
months ago been dispatched from Cope 
Castle to Connasie, the capital of the 
kingdom of Ashantee, had completHy 
succeeded ; and that it had met wtUi a 
most gracious reception from the kiugn 
At first the king manifested great cold- 
ness and reserve, which is attributed to 
the cmleavours of Gen. Pacudels to excite 
a Angling hoi^tile to the Kuglish ; but mu- 
tual explanations having removed this 
tmfavorable impression from his rn^es- 
ty*» mwid, every opportunity, it is afleg- 
Af was aoufht pf complimentiug the pn:- 
tkmin xompoiini; the mliaUm, with the 
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prnofV of rcgrticl and distinction. 
'I'he bplendour, the order, the vaiit ty 
and extent of tiio kiiiK's reliniie ; his 
Bubjci-t chieftain'*, officers, and attend- 
tiiitf-, had as much oxceciled the expecta- 
tions fd tlic Euy:Ii>h, as did the decorum 
and beiiimiity of hi* manners, and those 
of his family and courtiers who Murround- 
ed liiin 'Hie pojud.ition of Coniiasie is 
estimated at souls. 

Letw* . from Constant iiiople announce, 
that iliCfc has hecn laiely concludL‘d, 
under the medi ttion of Knuland, a Con- 
vention hciween Turkey and thel-^ope, by 
vu'tue ot which the Christians will cui«»y 
in Till key more liheity. According to 
the said letters, a piintiug' office has l»ecn 
citabhslu^l at (kuistautiiiople, under the 
diyeclion of an Italian, in whicli several 
works in Italian, French, and Latin, have 
hcen already printed. 

The draft from the Ut battalion of the 
Koyal Scof^, consisting of three captains, 
eight sui alteiiis, and 210 rank and file, 
embark* at Chatham, prt*parat 0 J 7 to sail- 
ing for India. 

The late 2d battalion of the .30th regi- 
nieut will embuik for India in December. 

The presents from the East India Com- 
pany intended for the Emperor of China, 
were not brought back to England, as er- 
roneously >Liied— they have all been left 
at Canton, in the care of tlie Company’s 
servants there, in the hop(* tliat his im- 
perial majesty, on some futuic occasion, 
may be graciously pleased to receive 
them, and to dispense with the ceremony 
of the h'otou, 

A vague rumour has lately been abroad 
that the Hussian government is using ef- 
forts to procure the cession of u harbour 
t as it cannot be 
supposed Kussiu will ever occupy suffi- 
cient nuivitime interest to require an 
eastern port for the use of her owni ship- 
ping, we know not how to attach credit 
tothestateniMit, unless wc suppose, that 
by a very liberal policy she wishes thus 
to provide security and convenience to the 
commerce of other nations frequenting 
those seas ; a measure, wliicli if success- 
ful, would be an encouragement to the 
rivals of Hritish merchants obviously 
must injurious. 

St, Petersburg^, Oct, 10— On the 3lst 
July our Ambassador, Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Yerinaloff, was admitted - with gr«»t 
solemnity to a first audience of the ^ve- 
reign of Persia, Fateh Ali Shah, near 
Soltaui, the ishairs residence, in a mag- 
'nificent tent. The ambassador having 
with him a band of music, strong detach- 
ments of Cossacks, and a brilliant suite. 


was received by a body of eight thousand 
Persian horsemen of distinction, and by 
a guard of honor of two hundied men. 
He wus then received by the brother-in- 
law of the Shah, as well as by the late' 
Pctsian arobassHfior in Russia, Mii za Khan. 
who wore the insignia of the orders of 
the lion and of the suu, and the Por- 
trait of the Shah, 

Theie was in the tent of the Shah, 
and in the neighboiiihood, a great number 
of tioi>ps and spectators, as well as four 
Ra<>aka Shy, or LiLtors, in tlie exercise 
of their fiiiiclious, having steel axes, in- 
ciusteJ w'irh gold, and the handles orna- 
mented with precious stones. 'Phe ain- 
biiftsador having made three salutations, 
theShaii, seateil on a magnificent throne^ 
called out to him, “ be we.comc,” and 
made him a sign with his hand to come 
nearer. Aftei several salutations, he 
presented to the Sliah Ins credentiivls 
upon a golilen .saber. The Shah inquired 
after the heallhof the Empeior of Russia, 
of the capital where he was hist, and ex- 
piessed a wish to have, like the Kmopean 
sovereigns, an interview with the empe- 
ror of Ru-ssia. 

The ambassador w'as sealed in a mag- 
nificent arin-chair, but he rose whenever 
the Shah spoke to him; the conversation 
lasted a quaiter of an Iiour, Tlien the 
umbassHflor’s suite was presented to the 
Shah, who received all tlic persons com- 
posing it with the words “ be welcome.’* 
Among them was captain Kotzehne. The 
Shah was told that this officer has passed 
three years in a voyage round the world, 
but tiiat he had, above all, desired to see 
the great sovereign of Persia. The Shah 
took it .IS a pleasantry, and said, smiling, 
“ w'ell, then, now you have smi every 
thing." The crown of the Shah is form- 
ed of tljc most cosily jewels, as well as 
a large aigiette which he weais in it. 

From the shoulders to tlw,* girdle he was 
covered with rich jewels : his dagger was 
a' so adorned with them, which looked 
incredibly brilliant in the sun. Some of 
the largest stones bear the name of sea 
of splendour, inoimtain of splendour,** 
&c. At the back of the tent were the 
fourteen sons of the Shah, in the most 
respectful altitude. When the aiubasaa^ 
dor pronounced the name of Futeh-Ali- 
Sliah, all the persons present made a 
profound iuclinatioii. 

U is reported that Russia is carrying 
into i'fTect a loug cherisheil intention Of 
establishing, and that under very adv^« 
tageous conditions, junnufactories of 
sliawls and carpets, at Casan. That this 
is an impoitant object Is ciddent, from 
the fact that eighty thousand shawls ufe 
annually exported from Bassorah, which 
cost, on an average, one thousand ron- 
hloseacb; so that from sixty to eighty 
millUms of roubles come into tbe coOiitry 
for this one article of luxury. 
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LONDON OAZETTL. 

Supplement to the Lo/ulon fiaivttv */ 
Tuesday, November 4. — ireduesday, 
I^ou. 5, 

India Hoard, Kovv'oler IHIT, — * 

Di*i|iatclies have been iveeived at llie Lust 
India House, addressed to t!ie Secret 
CoiiimiTttM* by the fhivenioj in (aunicil ut 
Bombay, enclosinc report of ill” mea- 
sures adopted for the in**ur- 

rcetion rain-d in ine fiommions of the 
Peishvvu, by Triinbuckjee Daineiia, <if 
which r* posts the followiiig aic copies 
or cxn acts : 

Ea'tract from n Dispntrh from the flon^ 
AJounIstuurt Elphiustonr. th‘' Hesident 
at the court of the PeUhtca, to the 
(Governor General, dated Poonah, ^dprit 
J, 1817. 

Since 1 had last the honour to nddtess 
your lordship, 'IVimbiickjee has gone 
on iiictcasing his force as u^ual. He has 
persona scatreied thioiigh the villages, 
fur a cun ^^lde^al)le c:>tt nt of country, rc- 
cruitimr for him, hut lin<l.s some dilliculty 
iu rdi'<iiig men ; some refii'^e to join him 
nnlc'^s he will shew a waiiaut from the 
Peisjhwa, in whoso name he rccruiis ; 
while others join him with less difficulty, 
but desert ivheucvcr tlicro is any icport of 
an attack. Tiimhuckjcc himself leuiains 
sepai’Mc from Ids troops, and often 
chsTices ilia ground. He is now stated to 
have iciired across the Kisf a, towards 
DarWiO, hut the fact is miceit.iin. His 
troops arc now chiefly in the district of 
Jut, between Punderpoor vuid Beejapoor : 
iroops also still continue to be raised in 
C'aiulci.sli. 

Copy of a Dispatch from Captain George 
Sydenham, Political ^gent in Ilerar^ 
to Mr. F.lphiftstone (no datv^, with an 
Enclosure. 

Sir — 1 have the honour to forward to 
you a copy of Captain Oavievs’s report of 
a very bvilliant aud succev^ful attack 
which he lately made on the insurgent 
horse in Carideisli. 

As the enemy have left the frontier, 
the troops engaged in the attjwk have for 
the present been recalled to Aurungabad. 
The Bisala, which was on the way to join 
them, has been stationed at Kaniiui, and 
the po.-f at the Gootalla Ghaut in its 
fi-ont, Btreiigtbqned by a conipauy of 
regular Infanti-y. My hirkarrahs arc 
Watching the enemy's movements, and 
if they should again approach the fron 
tier the Nizam’s troops will be reinforced. 
Ijiave the honour to be, dec. 

Gbo«gb Sydenham, Agent in Derar, 
Camp, April 21, 1617.— Sir, I have 
the honour to report, that in pursuance 
of the intention expressed in my letter to 
your address of the J9th instant, 1 pm 


the infantry in motion for the Coofalla 
(diaut, at three o’clock that aficrnoon, 
following mj-^clf with about six hundred 
horse at four o'clwk, and rt'acUcil 8a«- 
gaon, a vilKi}:c hclonging to Mooi tcza Yor 
Jung, about ^ix milon ftom ibe foot of 
the Ghatii, at ten o'ch»ck at mchr, where 
I waited CMC hour to collect ilu* men, who 
had scaifpicd, owing t») the b uhi<’S''Of tbe 
Gh.uit. By the I'art'll* of tins ullage I 
uasmbiimcd, tli.it ihceiu my had station- 
ed moiiutcil udcites ai evciy village be- 
twcci tliat pi'icc and (l.cir camp, which 
vvus abi.ut twelve co.'is distant, but that 
there was aro.id leading to it ilirough the 
jungle, fr q ienied only by BriiijaiTies f, 
by which I ini dii advance niiobsei ved, and 
he offered to cotuluct me: 1 accoidingly 
niouiucd him on a boise, and piorceding 
by the loiite he pointed ou^, anived at the 
village tlic> were leported to he enc.impcd 
at, ten co'.s di^^tan^, a little alter day- 
bie.'iK, when 1 found that they li.id march- 
ed from thence the mcniiig br jorc to 
Giinnai^poor, :ibout twti co'^s. 1 .uh-.aiiced 
with flic or six hoiitcnieii to rcconnoi' 
tre, h aving onlers witli ilaplniii Pedlar, 
to bring up the horse, and dcsinngHaptaiii 
IVdlar to leave the knaps icks ol the 
infantry in a raviut*, and to follow with 
the nlmo.st expedition. I had advanced 
about a mile, when 1 discovered one of 
the patroles of the etiemy, whom ! im- 
mediately put sued, and trmk two of them 
pri*»oners ; a third man escapeil rlirough 
the jungle to the left: from the two 
piisoners I ascertained that tlie enemy 
had their liorscs ready saddled, but had 
not rcreived any iutonnafion of our ap- 
proach. I sent back to desin* Captain 
Fedlar ri> advance at a brisk pace; he 
overtook me :ii a shnri time, and we 
pu^lied on at a smart canter, nl in as- 
coiHliiig a rising ground pc'i.'cd the 
enemy drawn up to receive ir , t'leir right 
tl«rik protected by a strong gnrhee |, into 
which they had thiown soitm intanlry, 
and their front covered by a nullah § with 
steep banks. As they considerably out- 
iiumbejvd n.s, being about two thousand 
strong, and chiefly armed wiili match- 
locks, I deteririincd upon instantly charg- 
ing tliein with the sabre, and aaordingly 
ordered fbe men to shng tlicir match- 
locks, and advance in as compact a body 
as the nature of the ground, which wag 
covered with low jungle, would admit 
of; on receiving tliifi order our lino ad- 
vanced at full speed, every man rndea- 
vomdng to be first on tlie enemy ; they 
fired a few shots from their niatchlocku 
as we were crossing the nullah, which 

* The Patelt or Potail ii the Itesd man of m 
Tillage, who collect* the rent*, and hai the gene- 
ral auperintendence of it* concern*. 

t Brinjarriei cottect grain fhrthc array. 

t Chirheesare mud (bm ; *ome of arc 

aurrounded witUdftebe*. 

I Nuttali, a riTulct. 
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^ortimnlely passed over iw without chdiitj 
Any injury. The ii]«tnut we got ov('r the 
iinllali the enemy broke and Hod in all 
direcTioii<«, and were pursued upwartlsof 
three coss, MisiHining a lo^^; ot abm*c two 
hmidied men liilled, besid; s a meat num- 
ber of wounded ; amongst the latter wiu* 
A person who appeared to he a chiet of 
consequence, called by bis own men Appa 
Sabeb, and who when W'ounded threw 
down his spear, and being well mounted, 
made his efiea|ie. I'infliiii!: the enemy by 
this time completely dispersed, I ordered 
the pursuit to cease, and the men to 
ictnrn to llie enemy's camp. 

Having been wounded during the pur - 
1 had dismounted to tie up niy aim, 
when 1 was inlormed that a fresh body of 
the enemy was eomiiig down on our light ; 
1 ordered Captain ilobinson, who had 
arrived with the infantry during the pur- 
suit, to fall in his men. I mounted, and 
collecting as many of tlm hor.-io as I touhl, 
advanced witli the infantry in cohiiiin loft 
in front, and the horse formed in line 
on the left o( the infantry, about five 
miles, when \ fonml Risaldiir Alum Alic 
Khan, and first Jemedar Aleer Siiffdcer 
All, had eolleeted about two liuiifireil men 
on the banks of a imll.ih, with whom they 
kept the enemy in check, by a Ore from 
their marrhlocks : the instant the}’ saw 
our line advancing (hey went off at speed 
in a north-westerly <iirection j and onr 
hor.ses lieug completely jaded by the 
length of the inarch and pm .suit, f con- 
sidered it useless to follow them. 

A few pri-soners wei’e taken, fivmi whom 
J learnt, that the Iwdy of hor^e collected, 
which th'*y slated to bo two thousand, 
was roiQinaiided by Goilajcc Uow, a ne- 
phew of Tiiinbuckjee Oainglia, and that 
Trimbuckjee himself was shortly expec- 
ted to join them witli a large reinforce- 
ment. The body of horse which tlircat- 
eiied to renew the combat were said fo 
consist of five hundred, which had been 
detached to a village at some distance, 
with alHMit three hundred of the fugitives 
who had rallied. One of the prisoners 
a3«o stated that they had been joined, the 
evening lietore, by about one hundred and 
fifty horse fioiu the south vvanl ; that a 
body of Arabs, Irom Mullegaon, was ex- 
pected in two days; and that Godajec 
Row I>aiii 9 lia had written to Setoo for 
asslatance, who had promised to send him 
a large body of Pindaris. 

I am happy to say the loss on our- part 
was as little as cab be expected ; and, 1 
should imagine, it cannot exceed ten men 
ktUed and tweuty m* twenty-five wound- 
ed; amongst the' latter, I regret to statb, 
is Captain Pedlar, severely. 

I shall have the liODoar to forward a 
return || of the Itilfed mi wcuuded as 
Hu on ub it ca n be pEcpafed« 

I Nat jfH TicalvQd. 


i cannot close this dispatcii witliont 
expressing the high sense 1 cnievtain of 
the assistance I received fioin Captiiiis 
Pedlar and liieuteuant Uiud, who joined 
me as a volniifeer on this iicea^ioii ; the 
former ol whom liad charge of the right, 
and the latter of ihe left wiiiu. 1 b;wt 
iimch pleasure in a‘4-ni iiig you, tl»at al- 
thongli we had inaiched ujiwanU of fift) 
iiiile‘5 K’fine the attack roinmcuced, not a 
man nt tlie infantry Ind fallen in the rear ; 
and I feel convinced, from the eager- 
iies.s they displayed, tliat if an opportunity 
had offered, they would have afforded 
me every as.^'istance. 

'J’he behaviour of hotli officers and men, 
composing the dtMarhment of reiormed 
l.orse witli me in this ufftiir, exceeded 
my most sanguine cKpccl;viinn‘<. There 
was not a single officer who did not dis- 
tinguish himself and they were most gal- 
lantly .supported by their men. 

I have the honoiii lobe, &c, 
Kvan Oaviks, Captain, 
i'omniarnilnti the Hefunivd Jforse. 
Captain George Sjdenham, 

PoUtkal in Jiernr. 

from Valonel Lionel 
Smith, of his Majesty* & fiaf/i reirhnent, 
vommandinjr the Cnonn Subsidiary 
farce. It) !\i), Elphinslone, with three 
inchsurcs. 

Camp., Cufirdoon, Mpril 2^, IfilT.— ' 
Sir, 1 have the. higliesl satisfaction in 
layiii? before yon two dispalclie.**, wliicli 
I received late hist night fioin iMajor 11, 
Smith, of the 1st. batfilion Itth iigiment 
Madras Native Infantry, conimanding a 
detachment, of six companies, composed 
of Bojub'iy and Madras troops, whicli 
had been sent out from the reserve against 
a large body of horse in the service of 
Trimbuckjee Daiiiglia, and announcing 
the result of hia peibcveriug exertions, in 
foiiipletely putting the whole to rout, 
killing ami wounding about seventy men, 
niakiiig some prisoners, ami ca]ituriug a 
quantity of baggage and arm.s, and many 
lior-ses. 

f cannot sufficieuily prai.«c the excellent 
conduct of Major Smith and his detach- 
inrnt, and trust their sei vices on this 
occasion may prove acceptable to the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General. 

I have, &c. 

Lionel Smith, CoIotkL 
P.S. 1 have the 'further honour to en- 
close a copy of oniers 1 considered due to 
the dctachincnf. 

The //oil AA Elpkimtane, Ti. Smith. 

Camp at Pattre, /Jprii 18, 1817, Twa 
a, m.-rSir, as you are already apprised' of 
my haviug luardied from camp with a de- 
ta^ment, consiMihg of six Iftindreii rank 
and'file^ on the evening of the 12tb in- 
Stahl, in pursuit of d body of hb^se of 
siisjdHoiui cltaracter, which by rCpbrt 
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amounted to five tliousaud, f juoce'jd tt» 
detail my inovcmentsi a(\•^)rdiIm:^. 

Aftci m^rchini' ilm greater |mii of that 
ii'tjbl, i ri-acluil C'Minhvig.uun *iii flie 
ik'cmah on iIk- iIk* 

v^ ill'll I fpnHin.Ot'lv MHiieiKtl in l.ilirng 
into tlie track ol tunitiws, Uikru 

the (iii'cctioi) ot ilic (iaiiuHtiT (.liianij 
east of Nngger. On my lu liwil .it the i«)» 
of the |ias>, at eielit /> on tlu- iMcung 
of the loth, I found the piiij It id gom; 
down it the evening lutoie. and linnitfh I 
Wils not disposed lo i‘el;L\ for a nnnin'n; in 
tile jiurMiit, yet the dirliculfn^ 1 ii.id to 
MU'inount, tntn'i tlie exnuiie bad s>laio of 
ihcroail?', wiinling o\er hill.N ami lliroie'Ji 
Mony bV'pattiS, imlueed me to Italt toi a 
few lioni', to ruln’-li the ni. n, who .ip 
peaivd nuicli littigimd. M two « m. how * 
ever of thejfitli, J ile'ei'tided ihetdiaef, 
and did not reach fhr village ol S^l^ee, 
uhirli )ie<t at the botiutii» nnlil hio.i.i 
day- break ; there I gained information oi 
their having j^trnek into the great uud 
tuTok.i, fliough I wa-i jnevionslv ^l^snud 
that tliey were direenng tlieir eomse to 
I'lciim, oil llin (iuvlaury, with the in- 
tention of (Tos>ine at that jiliiee, I Iialted 
again at .Moa/, on the ToKa toad, to goo 
the defaclimeiit iV'f, uith adeieiniinalion 
to make a liiiai (‘^I'oit to oveii.iKe the 
luuitivis, If po-'^ihJe, iieiore the\ erosMil 
the liver: while lieie, I rt reived iiitor- 
imitiuu o( their iiav ing agsilu dovlaled ttoiii 
their route, ami gone to ((areea';aimi, 
due wc'-l ol lliat [daci't and eiglit luss iioni 
iMoa/; wo wiie again iu itiotioii at five 
/< m. \ and on 1113 arrival at Ci.ireeagaum 
I learned that tne) had ladled theie tim 
iil^hi beiore. I laving ^.l1i^tied In)^ell■ of 
the eoiieetiie'<< of tlli^ iiiloiination, 1 
< out limed my route to the \ve^lvvm•(I ; and 
although iieail) two lirtiir.> weie 1 o.hi by 
oar guides l.iking llio delucliment a vvrom> 
load, vet i eoneeived iliat ihcie was ''till 
a jHi^'iinlit} of romiug up to Ine puiNued 
before daV'bie.ik of tbe 17 lli. 'in this 
fc'Upposilioii, I am liapjiv to '^ay*, I w;w 
not deceived, tor at iliieo vdeUn'k I iii- 
feiructed two ot my i'ouJUii'-.>ioued and 
liou-ctiiiimisisiofieil oJiilideiitial ollicers to 
enter a village in <li'>guise, who seized 
upon a man, wlioin I atferivards eojiipel- 
led by tlireuitf to conduct us lo Hit- 
Mahratia camp, which 1 had mison to 
supiiose was about four or live milts off, 
buriiig the time we were going tins 
distance. I made the neecs^uty ai range- 
ments tor un attark iu tlvrce dnisious, 
hy the two in frajil, ccinAi'’tiug of the 
flank companies of the 1 llh Mat&as, and 
two eoiii|Mi]ies of the 3d Bombay N. 1. 
qtidcr Captains $mytU aud Derchauips. 
diverging from the head of the column to 
the right and left on entering the encamp- 
ment, and by directing riie 3d diTtsioUi 
two companies of the 2d Bombay 1. 
uiKler Captain Bpcars, to move steadily 
/isklic Joum.^i^o, 2^, 


into ill mitre wiilioni hivakin", with a 
view ill till'* diiisioM lu'Cnu'iii'; a point 
iijKiii wlia-h the oliiers mi:, lit iully iu ciMi 
of luKs-jiiy. 

On I'oiniiiu within two rnih"* of the- 
viVauc of I 'at ire. tim torre> ol ilie en- 
camjMin'ul vveie cleioh diM’<n,,ide, u^wni 
which tlu* column moved toiw.iid with a 
luistened sU‘)>, iiml shortly brlurt* day- 
li'^ht inleirdthe inclosurcs of llie villn«»'. 

If was ll'fii ih'tl 'VC pi.nnly p'jici’.red 
tii.ii ih'* .Malji.ilia Ol riiida i Iiomc vvcM* 
citi.er mounted or nioi-nlnig for a miiieli. 
IV.der flien* eireuni-f.imrs no timt: was 
to be lo-t; ami being tliin only a tViv 
paie* 11.1 I siippoM’d iiorn their jncipjef. 

! di cell'll laeufenaiil. Ileaeli t<* I'-ive ilii-m 
a volley fumi tlielroni rank of the leadim' 
dlvi'‘ion, liaviiig preeiouslv indered tin* 
front ranks only ot tlie li'>nling li!'. isimm 
oi tilt.' .‘id ami tilli to ioarl Hi,.', u’,is 
amniiingly done, and the colniiin inline- 
(iiateh .ifter rushed forward lo tin* (h.irge. 
Tin* ImiM' lied in all flireelioii''. leaving 
fifiy Ol si\i) killi'd and woumled on Ihti 
KiiMiiul. I lie) were imisiud for some 
ili'itaiice, when the e.vInoi.'U d staiuid men, 
ami ihe sea’ined order wliieli i hey vvcie 

II. ce^'-aiily ohir ed lo aiMinie for a pur- 
smr, imlin'i'd me to roiirciiii.ile my liftio 
toivej and 1 was the more persu.ided of 

III. piojiii' ty of this nKv-'*uif' from ohser* 
viu" ii>nsMlir.d)|i' bmliis of I.iirse, apiw- 
nnily well organised, in ei»minandiiig 
litnation.s on our flanks. Thi*i .irrange- 
im'iii ( ;iM"‘'nin(' imlneeil (hem to draw od', 
mn dul 1 duaii it riAhl or e^p^,'dielll to 
eoioimie a {lUisnit alter aliisli body of 
li'n.Ne, will) iiifaiilry jaded and i \haiu»led 
irom our lomt niaielie--, lontiimiid for 
fneMieu.-sive days and iiigliis. 

At ten or e'evee, u, m, we wen: c.ilU'd 
to aini' by the le appe nauee of .i ho.ly 
of a!) ml two iiiinditd well moumed 
lior-e, in pr'ijniM‘mji].s older, who, alier 
fij'in<{ a U w .s!ioi;i fiom their iiiaic/iiork.S 
at the pa<iy bioi^ht out to keep liiein ia 
chu'k, niiied. 

I oniolul to meiiiioii hf'fore, ihai tluH 
body 1,1 liora*, which tonhl not liave bei.iJ 
li'vi lloin four tlion.'*aiid, rnunkHd Lieut. 
Wurre, of ihe M.idras aitdlerv, and bin 
guard, at rbtM illaue ol ^ioonic, <m 
tlie rviiiin.i ot the Uillt, a f vv tior,r;^ prior 
To my p.iodiig lliioogiiii; und thaf tlwy 
pbiiideie:! all the sMiHhcr uiiptoteetcd vil- 
ia'>> oil li eirTuutu Iriim lh<- southward to 
Ikit If 

Same iraggmtr. a quantity of aim.**, nml 
from out* iinndrefi to otm hiitidrcd and 
fifty hor.v.'v of difftwif desen jniotis, werti 
lc(|Lnii lUt* ^aoundj the giratnjijt pari of 
tlrhwli vvtbi‘ piJhigOfl by ihc villagers in 
the noigblwurhooii dm ing ihe pnrsnit, &('. 

1 am hapiiy to suld, that we met wiili 
BO camaItU'*, with tlte ton of one* 
nou-comini'*sioneil ofRccy of the iM Jioni- 
i>ay N. I. wauiidcd. 

VoL. IV. 1* N 
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Had wt* not uufortuuiitidy bern U‘d 
nut of the route by the gnii'es, as brfnie 
mentioned, we should in all pmhahility 
have found the mieiny liss prepm ed for 
flijrbt, and consequently hrUe been en- 
abled to Kivc a belter arcoimt of them ; 
as it is, however, 1 hope you will give 
me credit when 1 assure you, i!uU every 
exertion was made both hy oiliceis and 
men tor the juiblic service; and 1 feel 
groat pleasure in having this opportunity 
of iHuiring Icsiinjuuy to the cheerfulness 
with which they buie the fatiques, and 
the u'id and alacrity witli wliich the offi- 
cers performed their seveial duties. 

1 estimate the distance travei*scd hy 
the detuchinent, to be about one bundled 
and tifty miles, including the morning.it 
niarclied with the camp ; and during the 
last twenty lour hours, it actually marched 
forty-one miles, not including the pur- 
suit. 

In foiicludiiig, I beg you will excuse 
the prolixity of this report, and have the 
honour to reirndn, Sir, your iiivist obe- 
diint scrvaui, 

II.SMini, Major \A(h Reg. 
commanding dri-n hmmL 

Camp Snotiir, /ipril Ut, J817.— Sir, 
I hart! the lumom to report, that since 
my lettd', of yesterday’s <»a(c, I received 
iufoFumtion tliai the body of horse, who 
were atlaciicd on the morning of the 17ih, 
fled ill such liaste iinmediatelv alter that 
affair, that they crossed the (uidawry in 
the direction of Nassuck ; I conseijuciitly 
deemed any furllier puisidt of little uae, 
and accordingly left Patti c, and ai rived 
here jcsicrday. 

f have the honour fuither to mention, 
that the number ot Kilkd amt wMuiuUd 
found oil the ground, avid in the, neigh- 
b.ijrhood of Paine, has been ascertained 
to liave exceeded sev enty ; and presume, 
fiotti the iiarnre of the attack, that many 
of those wiio iled must have been wound- 
ed also. 

I have (ho honour to bo, &c. 

H, S.’UiTii, Mahr Hth Reg. 
commaading detachment. 
Col. Lionel Smith, 

fmm OmsioH Ordm hj Cot. 

Lianel Smithy commanding the Poonah 

Subsidiary Force, 

Camp, near Bound, 2^d Jpril, 1817. 
The Commanding Officer has great satis- 
ftictten In annoiiflcing to the force, the 
successful operations of the detachment 
wnder Majoi- fi. Siniib, of the Istbatta- 
•pn of tljc llttt'^fadras Native Infantry, 
which conailYs of two companies of-tlie 
Ist bai^itnk of the 2d Bombay Natl?e 
infantrfe ffro companies of the Ist 
talion of to 3d Bombay Nath-e Infabtir, 
nud the flank companies of the Ist bat- 
talion of the 14th Madras Native Infantrv 
and wa^ deleched from the lioservo on 
•bv. evening of the I2th insfcmt, against 


a body of horse rated at thi'e? or four 
thousand strong, In the service of Triui- 
biickiec Dainglia. 

After four sucesaive days and nights 
marching, over a distance of one hundied 
and lifij miles, tliis dctachincni, on the 
morning of tlie 17th, came upon the 
enemy, killed and wmimlcd seventy, 
took several prisoners of consequence, a 
qiianiiiy of anna and baggage, and many 
horses. 

Col. Smith never troubles the troops 
with idle piai^c, be hopes, therefore, that 
tlie sincerity with whieh he applauds the 
steady perseverance, the cool judgment, 
and military skill of Major Smith upon 
this occiisioii, and the conspicuous exer- 
tions of the officers and soldiers nndcr 
him, may prove the more acceptable. 

With equal sincerity, and in the name 
of his superiors, lie requests the Major 
and all tlie Officers and men of his de- 
laclmient to receive his very grateful 
tbdiik.s. 

The march of tliesc six companies at 
this season of the year, will become me- 
inorablcand useful, lis iesnlt, both iti 
exertions and success, bus been truly 
honom.ible, and they have all /ealonsly 
iijihchl tlie character of the excellent bat- 
talions they belong to. 

(True extract,) 

n, 'lovEV, Depiift; .ddjntnnt General, 

K.r!mvt of a Dispatch from Mr, L7- 
phinUvne to the Cover/ior Cencrai, dated 
April 1817.— The liodyof ‘Iiimbnck- 
jCe’s horse that was pursued by Col. 
Smith, fros.sed tlie Nccia at a place U) 
the south-west of Barramfitiy, and the 
Becuiii lit Coomargnng j some parties and 
many individuals .‘separated from tliciu 
about iliis place and beyond it, apparently 
with ll'.e inteiUion of returning to their 
own country. This reduced the party 
from tour thonsand to three tbonannd, 
during the period they were closely pur- 
sued by Major Smith, of the llili Hegi. 
Madras Native Infaniry whom Col. Wil- 
son had dclaclied from the iTSerre to 
march to tlie souiii of the Beetiin ; Major 
Smith came up with the enemy on the 
Paisa, after the admirable roarcli wliicli 
has already been reported to your K.xcei- 
Icncy, and beat him up at Pattre, as i 
counted to your Excclleney in the same 
dispatch. This occasioned fresh deser- 
tions to a great extent ; many of the 
fugitives came back to Poonah, and the 
bqdy vVaa now reduced to two thoasaod. 
This body was taken up by Col. Mtiues on 
the Oodavery, as reported in hiir dispat^ 
of tlie' l9tli, transmitted to Mr. Adani, 
and pursued down the Rajapoor Qlmut 
into Candeisli, by a detaehmient of three 
hundred men under the' cOniiuuiwl of 
Captain Swayne, of the J3th Regidient 
Mailraa Native Infantry; *his place 
they were taken up by tbo VinchoUkur, 
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whos# own ac<?oiiut of iii» prrtcecdiiiA I 
hare tbc honour (o cnrloso. fH states 
himself to have taken many horses, hut 
4 oes not wiitioii any loss on either siilc. 
'During the peri<ul of this pursuit the bmly 
of frechootei’s ihai hail heou foniiing in 
Cainlcisli, was ilcfeated hy C.i()r«i(ii Daiieo'. 
On first iLveiving' ;uit hemic intelligiaicc 
of the cunitiu-ucemeiit of this |>«nt of the 
insiirrectioi), I suggosteii to Mr. Unssell, 
that t tie ivforiir'cl horse slioiihi if possible 
be prepared to ehcek it. Tfie n-fornied 
horse were then acting ag.ii 11*^1 tlie Naiks 
in Dcrar, lutt onler^ for tlieii rccal weic 
iuiniediately trau'^inined anil h.s promptly 
cxccuteil, so that the fir-'f division of 
them arrived on the frontier of Caadci*<li, 
just as the h.inditfi were assuinini' a tan- 
gible form. Tile ir i) Knit conduct of the 
Ni/.am's hor'.e, and tlie eoniplete unit 
of the insiogeii^' that eiiMiod, have al- 
leady hum reptn lcil to jour Kxcellency. 
The firji fives Ini.n this defeat joined the 
party fi'inn rlu- souiliwanl, and shaieil in 
the lo.S'ie?* it met with at the hands of the 
V’iiichookur, 

It app ‘ar'i to iiav'c been the intention of 
I'Olli parlies to form a junclioii, atter 
wiiioh, by liie a.cTount.'t of the pi isoiiers, 
they Here 10 ha>e come to Pooiiah, but 
probahlj ile ii plan was to have iiluiidered 
the eoniiir., and to have taken .idvant:i:!e 
of any opening that iiiiglit atfoid them a 
prospect of success ao.iinsr anj of our 
detachments or their supplies. ' 

A body of tlic insurgents has long been 
Tnetuioned as having descended into the 


Siiutli of the Concati ; they have lately 
iiujvfd north as far as Uooeo A.^liunncc, 
and the fear of ilieir appro.ich ha« oi*easi- 
oned t!ie desertion of the villages on the 
tioinlay road ; two companies of native 
infantry marched fioiu Poonaii Ibis morn- 
ing to keep open tiic conunnniea'ion. 
iCxtracf o/ti LvU'^rfrnm thr I 'inehuulitn'^ 
J 

r set o|f >1111: 'lay, at uijtif, in piirsnif 
of the troops th.ii iiad come iroin Malia- 
de'», which ainonnied to two tnou'imnl 
hoi.'^c, and two or three Immlied foot: 
(hey cUctied a Jum-thm with tlip other 
rolieh fioiii (iuniiaijpoor { wiio had previ- 
ously been ilefoaicdhy »he Ni^.iin’s troops), 
I came ill sighf of them at la-t, when 
they immediately took to tkulit, and were 
pursu'd for sevvial coss tl'l I totally dis- 
lioised liicm and took abonl live hniuli'Cd 
horses: ini', done 1 hailed on ''afiirrlay 
moinliei it daun leiee, and remained there 
all day ; on Mond iv 1 fn.urh»‘d 10 Lassoor 
and shall move on Tnesd.iy to V'inchoor. 
Krfrirt /Vom n Dispatch fiaui the. Cti>~ 
tfn'uor in (,'thtncil of fttinihai/^ to the 
Secret Coiumittrey dated ‘in//* Mapy 
1817 . 

The forts of Uygluir, Sinrluir, tun! 
Pooiiin I' r, have hetii placed in pf‘Sse.SRjon 
ut our troops. 

His Highness i!ie Peishwa li is issued a 
prochun itioii lor the appieliension of 
Tiimhuekjee Daiiiglia and his adlii-renis. 

* A I Oifid of the Pc»sle‘«.i. 


DEATH OF THE PKINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


Wr know not how sniricienlly to com- 
mand mir feelings, to record an event, 
iw melancholy a^ it was unexpected ; 
aud which has veiled the whole British 
empire in iiiouriiiiig* Hvery family In 
her metropolis, fcids a-s though it had 
lost a incmbor — every iiidividuul as though 
he had hteu bereaved of n relative— 
and the emotion:! whicli have already ex- 
tended themselve? over the parent-coun- 
try, will not fail to agitate the most di.s- 
tiuit provinces of its vast domlntoiis. At 
the inooient vvhctj prepantions were ac- 
tually inaile to e.Kpre,"S a natioll^‘f joy — 
when its expectations were so confidently 
raised^ that no one seemed to think a 
disastrous issue possible—did this thun- 
der-stroke descend, aud level with the 
dpst the pyramid of our fondest hopo. 
We waited to hear the caunou announce 
the birth of a prince — a future heir to 
tic greatest throne upon earth— a new 
link ill a dynasty consectated by the af- 
fections ot a great, a free, a devoted 
people— and the anticipated sounds came 
charged with death. As in a morueut, 
the tide of life and of biisiuc5.5 stood 


still, dismay filled every heart, Rlo«nn 
(loaded every ci>nntenaiice, and liefore 
the habiliiuen' 8 of external mourning spon- 
taneously und universally adopted, coqld 
he a^suIned— the national giii f was c.v- 
p»c*»ed by a general bm>t of ''Ornivv, so 
deep. SO sincere, and so unbounded, as 
to he wdtljout fMrallel iu the pages of 
the history of tlii.s, c'r of any other coun- 
try. We have wept before, and mourn- 
ed nnfcimicilly — ^bui on this mobi afflic- 
tive occasion, we ftcem to went those al* 
leviatiims wdiich have, iu the osly cor- 
respondent Instances, softened the excess 
of anguish. We have before lost heirs, 
apparent or presumptive, lothe throne of 
tnesc kingdoms — iu the meridian of life 
— possessed of amiable qnuUties- but, ne- 
ver under drcumstaiires which involved 
80, tnany, and such deep, sorrow. Our 
pfWess was the child of the- country' — 
oiur only tldld— endeared to um by consti- 
tutional principles, by conjugal afleclions, 
by inteilectual energies, by purity of 
character, by every excellence of disposi- 
tion — aud 'by wjnoiug graces. In the 
morning of Iter youth — and the full 
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ol her chann'i — the iiu- 
thuOy iro-u of flfaih fell n)»on Iut— 
ashl till* MUi down at noon day. 

"I!iis tMC’Ut hiok jjIui- on 

Ihc (‘ill of No'cinhei, ai halt pa'l tv.-o 
h' iho ll•o^vllng, the P]iiiCcs..s luiviuK heoii 
I'eh^cictl at nine o’eloek the imadiin; 
cveiaii”, iiiiei lort; hoois !ui>0'U‘, <.1 a line, 
I, ■ !;;!-honi, fiud!- cliihl. 

Pi iiice. lA't>pohl, llii- .'iiiiiahh' coij'.fat ot 
oa, t',nr aaol l.ni. aiU - 1 Ihiuce.-.-*, retuains 
iiU’iO'^iih’hh at (’liirainoiit, the loved 
becne »! I'ao’ (hinu''>t it; eiijoMiieat ; a 

bt'cii hiii't, \Ae helieoe, by (ho i’clebiatod 
l. id ’‘'<0)11 iiiii’r his rcMuu fniiM 

li lia. 'Ioj^ iliii'-vrioii''. inoiirmi, win 
wlil he ('voi di'iir to Ihiti.'h hoaits, as ji 
n r. t (!' ••jni»'ar> iMisband, H iu-'Od lo qnii, 
fMO (Ol a jjionifiiT, tlie spot w lieio iho 
liowc]^ of |!.iiadise hlo^'>l^med ariMiml 
him, ill .ill dll' hiielit rotoiir.^ <»l‘ laxoaod 
h awty, iiMtil ilr.iiii caiiic, hhi* llu* hl.i^i 
f lilt; (ifia'i'l, and nitl.oiLil locio at imrr, 
t: .ir.sforojiii'a die eauieii of iltliuht iiiln 
a d»‘.*ol.i»(,' ihU’iiM •.«!. Ill* \\'iu!ii'd her 
lovf-d u‘maio> wnhl (he Nt'|mirlive ivr. iv- 
eri them titim si .ht—aiitl d eii iciiini- 
ed to vM-t']) (.Vi r l.Ii hoK’av' mchl U|‘t»« 
the |daci' whiio lie .'•usdiiii.'i! it — once 
the lioi\cr of (oiiiitihia] hli.^.s — now a 
widowed solimde. 


Thu.s fell the Piiiic«ss Charlotte, in her 
tweuty-drconil year, by a stroke as uii- 
cs|icrfcfl as caliuniiDiis — wept by a whole 
natiou—and having behiiul her a hus- 
band a.'' ii.t’i)nM>lable under hi.s loss, as' 
lie wub exi'iiiplary in his affectioiw— who 
shaics vith du‘ departed that universal 
‘«yiiipatii> .iiui Kiiio'.v, which, had he 
been le-'s cxtePeni tlnm he is, would 
have heen iiiclivided, ainl cniu'eiitr.iied hi 
the t;iMvc ol tJiit.iiiPa royal and lamented 
child. 

''I'lic tollowiiij; is ilie inscription on Her 
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I S.U I iif-nhiijj ri'i'Mlii*. Niil>ili*sinii 
O.auns 1*. OM I'luii . I ( ||M»i(.iati-.su>n oiOiiiis 
Mili'ans ih lr..ln»*i» T’liini I- 
Ol in SixiaUii' Noio'iibii', Amio Oomliii 
II /Firttis -..JL' XXII. 

We .i!mi Mihjoin a tnll .lecoiiut of the 
cereiiiony ob^ened at the tniieral, as 
pnhli‘*lie<l in the London (Ia/.etlc of the 
‘2*id iubl.inr. 


/''rfw> thi- Snhtntaff^ Xor. 22. — On 'I'ncsday evenins; the l^lli iiist. 

at ha!l*().i.‘*l o o’e'mU, die o iuains of lii^r hui; Ko\al llinhiu-»s the Piiiietss Ch.arluttc 
Aiemsfa and of tin* Uojal intant were piivateU coinejed fioin Claienioiir to Windsor, 
(■.^•Toil'd t.y .1 dctachiuent of the 10th, or Pi'iice l\eeent\<. own, Uoyal llu.'sars, which 
was iclii’i cd ai Luhani by a puity of the llo}al iIoim* thiaids (Itlne), in the following 
Older 

A inonimae eoaeli, drawn hy sK hoiHs, in wliich were the reinaiii.s of the Itojal lii- 
fiiiil and file T'ln, attended In Colonel Addeiihrooke, Kipieriy to hei l.ire Jloyal 
Highius^, anil Sir Hubert Cat diiier, K, C. B., Aide-de-Canip and Kqiieny to the 
i’rime Leopold. 

The HKARSK, draxMi hy ekht hoi'es. 

A nuniniirg co.nh, drawn by .•'ix hor«*os, convey me 11 i.s Serene 11 ichnc'«.‘< tlie Piisice 
iaMij '.i'i!, a lee.il' d by B.U'on de llardenhroek, .\idc-dr-C.nnp ami LiHieriy, and Dr. 
stiM.Kuia’ 1 , ’'h)i^!eian lo hi^ V'iCirc HighiU's.", 

A nioiniiiiic i mcii, f/f.ivMi by lour horst's, conveying laidy Joini 'Hi} line, one of the 
Ladii.^ of ihe Ih d; :. miber lo her late Koyal liii<hue'«s; .Mrs. Cainpheil, one of the 
Aomen ot die liedriiui.dii'r to Her late Uoyal Highness j and L.idy (Lirdincr. 

A nice.- ning eo.;; i , drawn by four horses, tsimeyiiej Ali'i. Lewis, IMrs, Cronberg, 
Atti’inlaiii.i on llcrlati' Uoyal llighncs<, ainl Mrs. Phillips, Moust'keeper. 

A nmiJHiir.g coiwli, drawn i-v four horses, conveying Dr. Short, Chaplain to MisSeu'iie 
J:lightH\>s, Ills Miijesiy's liuidemaii Usher, and two OlHLeis of the Loul Chain- 
berlain’s l>e|i:iriinenr. 

Upon the arii\a! 01 (he proa s.Cuju at Windsor, the first coach, eonveymg the re- 
mains of (c.e lios.sl Infant and tlie iiiii, proeecdeil direct to St. George’s chapel, where 
the same wi’ie retcived hy tlie Deau of Windsor and T. IL Mash, K.'«q. of the Lord Cliaiu- 
berlain's (lepariim iit, mid dejmsited hi the Ihiyal vault . the coffin tif tliero\al iufoiit 
being iKirne ( 1 0111 (he coach td the vanit by four, and the i^rn by ivs'o Veonien of the 
Guard. 'Plm hearse proceeded h\U> the front Court the Lower Lodge, and the b^y 
was phiccd under acanojiy in i]ie apurtment prepared for its it'ceptiou. 

^ His Serene Hlghnesb w.is reeeiced tfilfd eoudnried to his .ipartmenis by Sir George 
Nnylcr, Knight, and Hale Voting Wonham, Ksq. ihe King*s Geutlemaii Uaher in 
Waiting, attended hy the officers of thli'f^rd Cli.tmherlain. 

On Wednesday cv'cning the 19!li soou after 8 o*clock, the remains of her 

h^te U(»}al Higiii>es.s were l^l*n)Oved from the Lower I^tdgc to St, George’s chapeK iii 
the following order: — 

Scivauts and Grooms of her late Hhyal Highnei^ aiidof his Strone HfghueaS; oo foot, 
lu deep mouming. 
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V, Servant** and Cirooins df tlic Koyal J'anniy, the Piinix; Ilegent, aiid thiir 

'S M.ijrMit"*, on tool, in fuH htarc liverif-s, with crape lulbaudi*, and 
b idack gluvc'i, lom* and four, l^earin^ Humbeanx. ^ 

^ 'J'iu* full band of tta* Itoyal ihu-ftc (iii.uJii ihae. o 

§ Tin; lh:Aiisn, 

3, (Drawn by eielif of lii.s R<*\al Ilighiu>h ilic Prim e UtwuPs black horse^, fully ^ 
,• capai iftom'd, lucli .iiicmlcd by a tfiooiii in full stale liverv. 53 

I Ji'i >lajtsly*s budy carriai'c 

{§ (Drawn by ii full ^e( of his 'laj» <iy’s iioises, eaeb horse attended by a j'roomf® ^ 
w in full Mate lively,) colon iiig 

11 is >erene Highness tin* I Vince lA'opuld, J 

c (diief Miiuriicr, ^ 

"H and ? 

*5 I’iicii lloyal iHuline^u*** tin* Duke^ of Voik and t'lareiire, ^ 

^ Siippoitt'i'^ to llie t hief Aloiiriier. S' 

The can inei's of tla- lb me* Hei'^ent, flie lb>y;d Fainil), nud the Piince lAUipohl, 
each d :uvu hN ^iv lawM"', clo'-ed the pioctssion. 

'Hie aimle pmcession lioiii t he Lnaer faidge to St. Gc*^iri>c's Chapel was Hanked by 
the Old fin, eveiy lonrtti nntii Ivarimc a ll.inibeui. 

I |,<»i anoal at St. chapel, the servants, gionnis, and hand, filed off 

w ilium tl'f voiithdoor. 

At { e. enhance the Dean and C.uion^, atteiuled l>) the choir, leceivcil the body; 
ami thi- prorc'-'iiju, {whieli h.id been (ortiied iind«‘r the diiection i»f Sir Geoige 
Nasler, Knt. York Hetald, executing this part 4)f the iUtly on behalf of Oartcr), 
lu '.;e' d. inked hy the I'oot Gu irds, cveiy huatbinan htaiing a liainbeau, moved down 
llie '•ontli aile, and up the nave, in the lollowing order : 

Poor fvnighlsot VViinDor. 


Paees of tlndr Royal llighncshe* ilu* PiincesM> Au-'usta, Kli/.aht*lh, and Sophia, 
Mr. Hauling, Mr. Mooie, Mr, l»ollt>]». 

Page.® of llie Prime Leopold, 

Mr. .\innierv.hu]H r. Mi. Ibiilhps 

Mr. ij>oin, Mr. Fairbaini, Mr. Hewetf, 

Ml-, Heoik, Mr. U.ut.stei, 

.Mr. .lames Siim, Mr. I lioinas Poole, 

Mt. Heniy Fonelint?, Mr. Panl Mechiii. 

Pii';(‘s of Hi'S Ihuul Highness the Duke of tilonoisUT, 

Ali.llart, Mi.J. Mo>s, 

Mr. ,1. Venables. 

Pages of Hi" llo)al Higbne.ss the Duke of Cambridge, 

Mr. (Vjiii, .Mr. SaiUsS, 

Pages of His Royal Highiir.ss tlie Duke oi Sussex, 

.Ml Uehlonrue, Mr. IPacKinan. 

Pages Ilf Ih- Royal Higliae.ss the Duke of (aimberbind, 

?dr- Salisliurv, Mr. (iaspar Perthon, 

Mr. d Rail; Mi. Pimlet. 

Pages of His Royal nigliBCs.s ihc Duke of Clarence, 

Mr. Redwood, -Mr. Jeiiimett, 

iMr. Mnlt, Mr. Hobinson. 

Paei s ot llis Royal liigliness the Dnke of York, 

Mr. Lniuley, Mr. .>ilve.sicx, Mr. Gibbon, 

.Mr. Worley, Mt. Kendal, Air. Fiaiit?, 

Mr. Goodes, j\ir. Shell, Mr. Patte. 

Pages of 11 is Royal Highnews ihc Prince Regent, viz, 
lVge3 of llie Rack Stair.s, 

Samuel Mdiartou, 

Cl.ailes Reckt, Reujamin Lucas. 

Pages of the Presence, 

Jusoph Ince, Tbomas Messenger, 

^ John Dobell, George Wedgberrowr. 

Pages of tbe BetUCh amber, 

Jenkins SrdakUng, Nonlen, 

Robert Jetuius, Samuel IWwteR, 

John Wood, Qinrics Downes, Esqrs. 

Pages of Her Majesty, 

Christopher Papendick, H. F. Grobeckrr, 

Williaiu Duncan, Daniel Robinsou, Esqrs. 

Pagi.s of ^ia M^esry, 

Joseph Bolt, John Claike, 

Anthony Ht^alcy, Vfiiliaui Baker 
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John Bolt, Heiiry Cuopof, AV. Snart, Esqrs. 

SoPdtois of Hoi laio UoyM Highiic5f, 

Joint iSrimnjiirtv, Of lit. 

ArKUlifTarios of Her late Uov tl Iligliucs'^, 

Mr. Birltanl Walker, Mr. K. Brattde. 

Snreetm.-? of Her late Itoyal Highness, 

Mr. rst'ttlli*, Mr. Unlu'rt Kcate^ 

U*‘( tin- €>f tilt* P.iri.>>li oi K>!icr, 

JU J. Daulf. 

Serijojirir Surj^eons to ilie Kint^, 

DaviJ l,)iin(la'', r>ait. Sir Kveiard Home, Bait. 
Mivsitian to liio Piiiitc l.e<n)oI(l, 

Clui‘'tian Stockmu*, ^I. O. 

Pliypii’ifins wlio atrnidctl Her l.ile lloval Illshne^?', 

John Sntm, M. U. Matthew Baillie, M. D. 

.^ir Kit hard Cn*ir, Bart. iM. D. 

< haplains to Her Uoy.d Ili«hne«.s, and to H'kS. H the Priiiec l<eopoId, 
The Kev. AleNMMilei Staikey, The Uer. Williinn Knpor, 

Tlie ll«r. .1. II iiiuHond. The Her. I)i. Sliort, 


K«]uerrv fo Her late K«\al Hi^lmess, 

IJeni. Col. iht' Hoij. Henry I’tiey. 

Bquerries to Hi> lhi\al Hiidoic-ss the DnUe of Hloetsler, 

Kdiiuuid C'lm v, I mj. l/ieiir.-Col. S.inuiel t». 

Lqiiernes to IIin liojal Hi{<litie>*' the Hake of ('ainhiidge, 

C-ajUiiin Wluo*, i.ieiit -Col. Coniu Llnsiiiv'on. 

Kquerry to llij» Royal Hiuhiu.^.'i the Duke, oi Sussex, 

H. i'h Stephi n.siai, 

Vhiuerrios to His Rtna) Hiyiinevs ilu; Duke of C.umberlarii!, 

Capiaiti .lones, 

Major riedeiick IMteii, Ci»l. Ch.iiles Wade '1 horultin. 

Kqueiiies to lli‘. Jhij.il Hiehiie.s.s the Duke of Kent, 
lileut.-i'oloiiel Sii H.fkuT, K. t'.B. 

Major-nen. James Mooie, laeiit.Tn’ii. Fretl. Am^ustns Wcthciall. 

Fquenies to Hi" Royal Hi^liiuss the Duke of York, 

Lieut.-Col. the llrui J. St.mliope, l/icnt.-Col. Dalaney Barclay. 

Kquemes to His Rojal lliirhiioss the Prime Reqent, 

Colonel Seymour, Major*(ien. Sir U. Hussey Vivian, K. C, B. 

Sit )Vtlii/iiu Coiiirreve, Ihirt. 

Ch’ik Marsh'll .ind First Kquc’irv, 
liieut -Heiieia! Francis riiouia.$ Haniinond. 

Militaiv Seeietaiv to the Coiiimamler-iii-t'hief, 
iMa,ior-Heii Sir Heniy Toiren.s, K. C. B. 

^ Qiwrtcr Master (leiieial, Adjutant-General, 

Sir J. WilhMisjhby (hndon, K. C. R. Sir Hany Calvert, G. C. 15. 
GIfieeis of the Duchy of Coinwall, viz. 

liolicHor-Gen, \V , Harrison, Esq. Attomey-GcMi. W. Draper Best, F.J'q, 
I.oid WiUdeii of tlie Stannaries, The Fail of Yariiiuutlt. 


Cliaurcllor and Keein’r of the Great Seal, 

, John Ccach, Esq. 

Cliaiiiberlain to the Great Steward of Scotland^ 

Admiral Lord Viscount Keith, G. B. 

J Glooms of the Rcdchamber to the Prince Kcjjcnt, 

Adn\. Sir Gcwije Caiiiphell, K. C. B, LIciit.^Gcn. the Hon. Sir Kdw. Pacet, G. C. D. 

I. Ill Kfov.- Tiiiner, Knt. Gen. Sir William Kenpell, G.C.B. 

Gta. Sir Julm t . tradocU, G, C U. Lieut.-Gen. ihe Hon. E(l« . Oncli. 

Pursuivants of Arms, 

„ ^ PortcuRiu, G. F. Beltz, Esq. 

Kougc OraKtni, C. G. Youni!, Esq. Bluemaiitle, F. Martin, Gent. 
Treasurer of the Prince Regent’s UomteboW, 
liOrd Charle.^ Bc'iitiiirk. 


* . • y, . ncraius OI Arms, 

* i ‘Z*]'™”'; Richmond, J. Ha-vUer, Esq. 

Lancaster, E. Lodge, Esq. Cheater, G. M. Leake, Esq. 

1 urse and Private Secretary to the Prince lU^^ut, 
The Right Honourable Sir Benjamin Bloomfield. 
tUia ntrrK# II Prince RcKeiit's liedchamher. 

The hIk?' Rig’rt Hon. lyinl Orav«. 

TheEailDelawasr, Lord Viscount Lake. 
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Lord Muri-ay, Viscount Mcl))ournc> 

'J‘he Marquess of Headfort, I^ord Charles Spencer. 

K. Townsheml, Ksq. Windsor (feraLl ; for Noi‘n»y, of Arms, 

Tlitf Ut. Lord Kncnl>or<)ngli, The lit. Hon. Lord iHenville, 

'I'lie land liisliopof Kxeier. The Ja)rd lil.-^hop of Sali^hu^y', C.t*. 

'Hie l^rd IVishop of l4»inlon . 

The .Minister of State ot Hauo\er, ami ihe .Minister of Saxony, 

Count Munster, H.non de .liMt. 

' 1 ‘lic Depntj Kail Marshal, 

I.011I Hemy T. Howard Afolyneux Howard. 

'fne Lail ot Chiehe.ster. 

The Marquess C.>in\val!Is. 'J'lie ManpiCsS of Stdisbury, KA?. 

His \I.otst\‘s vr/. 

The Uiglit Hon. Charles Haihuist, The Hii>:ht Hon, W, Wellesley Polo^ 

The Kight Hon Heoige Canning, The lligiit Hon. N. Vansitiart, 

Lord \‘iMoutd Sidnionth, Lord Vi.<coiint Melville, 

LorvI Viscount Ca^>tleir:i'Ali, K. H. 'I’he Karl of Mulgiave, 

'I'he Karl of Liverpool, K. IL The liail Bivtloir-.r, K. C. 

'I he Kail of We-'-tinotlarnl, K.G. 'J'lu* Karl of llairowhy. 

i.oid I’l'.v) Seal, Lord Pre.sident of the Coumiil. 

The fliiiht Hononr.'ible LonI Mdoti, 

Lord Uigli Cluiiiev llor. 

I lib Grace the Archbislion <<i C’.u ttibnn. 

Choir of Wind'Oi. 

CanijiH iif Wind^-oi , 

Hean of Wiml'^or. 

Captain ot the Yeoinen of the Hiiaid, 

'Phe Kail of MucolcstieM. 

'Ihe (iroont of lilt' Stole, f 'I'he LoiU Stew.-id ol His I 'I'lie KinCs M.*-tcr of 

Tlie Maiqiios of < ALues|j\ Hons'liold, >ti;e Hoise, "I he Ltike of ‘ 
Winche«tei. ( 'I'he Maiq'ie.'S oi Clailniond'dey, J Montio''e, K. li. 

Kalph Jliglaiid, T.j-q. Nc-rio;, act iiie foi Cl ‘lemenv, King of Anns. 

Siqqioriei , ^'I’lc'Cniu et ot her late lh»)al Hieliii. j SuppoUcr, 

H. Y. Wc.rtlcmi, E.'^q. ) home upon a bCuk vtl\et cuslmni, ( R. Clsester, Ksq. Gen- 

one «»t' Hi*. M.iieslCs^ liyCol. Addenbtooku, KqiiCn y to llci f Hcinoi H'-hcr of the 

Ci'ijtlenieu L'^ilel s, late lloj.d lliehness. J Privy I'liainbcr. 

Su,jMoiler, J tia, ttr Piiiicipal Kinrt of Ami.s | Supporter, 

\V. ^Yood'^, K.^^q. ^ Sir Isntie Heard, Knt. btann j his srcplie. ) J. Pulman, Keq. 
S.irelar) to thcLoid r 'I’lio [..oid Cbainbulaia of "j '1 he Vice Cham- 
Cl amheilaiu, < his Maje-^fy's non'*chohl, > beilain, 

J. C.ilve.f, Ks(j. L 'Khe .Alarqnis of Hertford, K. G. J Viacoiint .Jocelyn, 
.t'nppoiii’j of the pall, TH.K llOHY, Supporter ol the pall, 

t)!'* Kirill lloiioiirahle Coreud with a bl.o:k velvet p.dl, tliC Right HonmUtiow 
Lady Lllenboiough. advinod with ei^ht c.-eoi ’i(»on< ot Lady Arden, 
hci Ihiyal Ilighiit.'.’iV .0 10*1, ilie 
co.rm cuiiicd by eiulit ^ co.oen of 

Supcorier of the pall, l..e Guaid, icuIl-i' a canopy of bhtek Supjioiler of the pall, 

the itn»ht Honourable velvet, borne by eight tieii!l'‘};i'jn the Right 11 ononiaUe 

Lady (ireriville. L’uhers, Lady lloston. 

His iloYAi. HiGiisrss Tnr. His IUivai. Higiine?* 

Thf Di/ki: or Cl VKKNCE, CHIEF MOCRNER, Tnr, liiiKK or Vouk, in 
in a long bl.ick rioak, His Skhenf. Hioiim along black cloak, lua 

his train borne i-y Reir The Puincf. Leoi-oid, in -1 tr.iin boine by Lienic- 
.^dmiial the Hon. Sir long black cloak, Ids tram nant (kdonel Annnirong 

Henry filacUvvood, Bart, boinc by Baron de Harden- nnil laeutenant Colonel 

and the H on. Courtenay brock and LK*nt.-C.cdom‘l Cooke, Aid«'‘<-de-Caiwp 

Boyle. Sir Rob. Gardiner, K.C'.B. to Ilia Royal Higbnea-. 

Aides-de-Cainp and Vquer- 
I'ies to His Serene Higllne‘'^. 

H. tl. H. THE Dcke op Sussex, in a lonij H.H.H. iim. Duke of Cump.ert am>, in 
jblack cloak. His train borne by Major- alongbHck cloak. Hi.s train bmne by 

General Sir Geor.jeTovvnsht*ad Walker, General V\se, Coinjitiolter of the 

G. C. B. Qrootii of the Bedchamber, Houseliold, and i.ieutcnant GfUieiul 

and Major Perkins Magra, Equerry to Henry VVynyard, (Loom ol the lied 

HI9 Uoyat Higbncjvs. cliainlM.*! of His Ib.y.d Higln.r’'s. 

Hu Royal Hir.iiNP.ss thf. Duke or GLOrR.**TETi, in a long black cloak, his 
borne by Colonel UaRou, ai'd Lieut. Col. Cottivo, Giooras of the Bedch.er.b;.’ of 
Royit] HigUoe<«. 
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LaJy tJardimr. Lady .lolui Tiiyinj'-, oiir of j!.e LadiL-.^ o: tilt* rJedcljambcr oi her 

AVouit’ii <»f t’.o lh‘drl)iioil*LT of liej' Icitt* Ruvid 

Mis^ riiarioiU’ .M sn. ( ^ 
His I’^ruhlUliiotat ^1. Wiiid^oi, v\/. 

Groom ol iiu* StoU', ih<*K»niol Wioc uh.ea, K. fr. 

Masttr of the Robes, lit. ilon. Ivoitl Veinon, Viti* t Uainou laii-. Lord John Thyimc 
l.uKis of the bi .M).m*U*r, 

Ihe lU. Hoii. lord Ut\eis, 'tor Rl. n«ni. honi Somerville. 

Tlie Kitht iitm. !>»>nl A'den, Toe lloti. Lord St. lleleu’s, 

(hooin-? of tlie Jkil(b.iinb‘*r. 

Viw-Adm. the Hon. Sir A. K. Le^fic, Tl.e lion. Ih.brjt Folk Gu‘\illc, 

ft. Vice-Adm. SjI- II. Neele, It.iU. K.C.H. 

Lieut. Gu. Sn M. F. Campbell, K.C.B. 

Clcik M.ii.>h.il and First Fqueiiy, <R‘ner.il Uob'*rr M.inners. 

Equerries, 

Geiieial (ie<iifte (iaith. General Fianris Fduaid (Rvyniie, 

Lieut. Gen. Sii IF »'*|)eiu*er, (J. C. B. Lii*ut. (ien. Caiivu 
f/ieut- Gen. William VVynv, aid. 
blaster of the Hmi'-ehold, Benjamin Ciuii le^ Steplieno'M, ICsq. 

Her Majesty’s E^t.ibr'.slimeiit at Wiml .n, 

Miu^ter of the lloise, Liul Il.iiiomr. 

Tiea*'Urer of ilie H<m’'elmld, Vu e (’ll Miiljeibiia, 

Miijov-t Jem-ral llei bert 'I’ajlor, Kdwaid Oislii owe, Kmi- 

Kqneriies, 

Jklajor-Geu. Hon- S.r F.d. StopJord, K.(’. !L Col. H-m. A F. I p!on. 

I/adiesot llei MajeM)*'! tWddinmbei , 

The Count; of llelie^lei, "i'ln* ( omitesi, ol Marclesfield, 

\'l'‘eounti'ss Mehille. 

\V(»men <i| llci .M.ijesiy’i Bedrliamber, 

IhoHou. IS. A.iM Ke(‘rton, Tlu* Rij^lit I hm. Lady RatFloclv. 

'i'be lion. iMis. Coiiiteii i\ Bo*. le. 

(h’litleineii r.'ibei'^. 

GeorfifO N Vmeent, I‘N(i. CImrIe.s Rooke, Lv; Thomas Gore. F.sq, 

Ladi>'.s of the lledehaiidKr uf theii Ri>yal llij^Um '•se' the FrineesiHe.'^. 

Lad) Maiy tl, L.ulj .Mari Tiuloi, Ladv F.li/,d»elh .Montagu. 
Women tU tl.e l.edi luonlici ot their Ro)al llijil.iie^ses the Fi incesse.'*, 
Ih.'liiowe, L.idy Campbell, Miss 

.'Mlend .nt'. on Her late Roial lli.^lmc.'s the Funees'* Cliuiloitc. 
iMi.s. ('rmihere, Mis. Lewis, Mis. Fliiliips, 

Attendants on Her .Maji^ly and the FliluV‘■■'e^. 

Gpoii entering the choir, the Fnnlv \va.s plaeed ou a jdaihirm, 'iml the Coronet and 
(iishion hiiil upon llw CotVm. 'I he C'hief Mtunm r sal on a elmfr pUeed for His Se- 
rene H igl.m’s.s ai the head of the t oi |»e, .Old li.eir Hoy.il i livinie.^-es, his Sujipor- 
terJi, on dmiis oii either sjde; ilie vSiippoiter.^ ot the Fail sat in lUeir places near the 
Body, .ml the Lord Chamheil'iin tit llis Maje'slyV ^oa^e^u>!d on a eliair at the feet 
of the Corpse. Tlic Rojal Duke-^, and tiie Nolinity, Kniglihs of the Garter, 
occupied their u'speetiic Stalls ; and liie .Mii»i.''teis of Slate, Odicers of the House- 
hold, and othern ef tin* prore^>ioii, were eoi.d net ed to ilieir lespective places. 

The part of the S^trvire before the fiiieimeiit, and the Aurheui, being f»erft>rme<i, 
the BtHlywas deposited in the Royal \'auli. The Urliee ot Burial being couctuded, 
after a short pausic, Sir Isaac He nd, Knt. Garter Fiincipal King of Anns, proclaimed 
the style of Her late Hojai Hiihne^s as ihllows : 

THl'S it hath pleased’ Almighty God to take out of this ti ansi tory Fife, unto his 
Divine Mmey, the late mosi ilhistiious Fiinccss ( HARl.O l^'E AUGHSiTA, daugh- 
ter of His Royal Uiehne-s George Fiinee of Wales, Regent of this Uiiiteil jCiug- 
doin ; ( on^'ort ot His .Serene Highne.'S Leojmld George Fredeiick, Duke of .Saxtv 
Mairgrave ot Misnla, LamK rave of 'nniriiuda^ Prince of C'obourgof Saaliield 
gi*and-dauf lifer of His Alo.^t Excellent Majesty Gcmge the Third, by the GraA^^al?: 
Gmi, of the Cnited Kingchim of Gix*at Britain and Irthuid, King, Defender of the' 
Faith, whom God Mess aiivl piescrve with long life, health, and InkHraiy Mi all 
worldly happiness. ' v ’ , 

After which, His Serene Hirfincss the Chief Aromner, the iVioces, Of .■i%"'Bioodi 
Royal, the. great Officers, Nobiiity, and others who had compo.^e<l the 
retired ; having witnessed that every part of tliis nio^t mournful and afflicting cert- 
*au>ny had been conducted with great rc^ilarlty, decorum, and solemnity- > 
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MAHUl \Gi:s, \>JD DKATHS. 
IIOMK U^W 

' nuiTip. 

(Vt* vO. Mrs. J, V. T'mmmi!,, 'W 'on, 

.'»i. At Dawlisli, tin* fidy of C. <Jr,i- of .1 

■>011. 

Nov.d. I.ady C. HentirK, of j.son. 

MAl{RUfii*.S. « 

Si^pi. 13. Al Ihe ] 3 iili«li AiiiIj imad.ii’s in iMrl'-. 
r.njt. Attoii, Pf ill*' (’-I'a'iN f,.inrtr?, v>ti lu 
<Ji H ami u« ahi-w ^1 llu t>lc Sir Ji»ho 

A< o»' Al'lL'ulmn. ''Inoi*'! m*. toCliai- 

Ifiiie, onl) (l.tiiytULf di Di. C.'iig'Uin, (a't^ nf 
Bdiiibny. 

0< t. y**. At f»iP«n'\uh, F’l' t.i'r U’'T;f* 1?. 

Kt’-il I'Mlsa ('*» np. 1 ’ 1 ^ ’1 orvin’, !»» K.i/ «, 
Kt ui M<inr(j<.!i. Untniig*ii;). 

Kiual Aiti It ly 

Niiv, ‘J. At St. i .till' ritii ('it' I'h'irt li. l,<*afKn- 
ti.iM St Jitiiii S.utiiwtli, I.'-.], s lu <»l i‘io 
I ii«- V\ . S tiiiKsi.li. I’'«i j I'f [Umh(i.,v. Ill I i.nitiH, 
i>m'v fl »Mi liti I ol tlK I ttij M I . WiiitiuvN , of Jci\ ly 

St I, I'f, An'.vtr*,. 

— At .^1. J.imci's r*)iiTt li. ('apt l’vk*r.liam, 
I!. N til t'.ii 'iliiK, thud ol iut>,iiic> of Ml Honio 
Vophaii). 

^ov. \i t. lh‘\t*n, Ksq o| Rurloii to 

M.ti^ , htuith li tiijthtc-i ol (hi l.tio A. (•iiUiionid, 

l.s<] . 

Al Miir-l.tlv tt. I‘, Ni^lu't, r.*q. <if IIip 
D eiif il seivii,i.', to t’l.n » Anu-tm, lotlv 

•laiit;i>ttft id tlit-IuK* Mil] '1. il iirii'tt, m 1 VVv>t- 
tl.l'i'i Sitl'iN 

. At rulh.tin, Mr. W. II tmnsri r, nnonj vin 
I. i'ltinttiM, Ksq. of Koitivii ,'on, 

I.lvli'sl dati^hlir id t'apt. rutimi, of \lu' Last 
It.diit L'iiii|un3i*5 vci\i( t'. 

DI!\TfIS. 

Nov. 11 . At Taplow, I <nit.sA rillu'iinp, voond 
d.tughicr of til'' Kite A. lioh(iit«, lijij. late a 
DirfCtoi of th«' Ivtin-Indt.i t'oiispaov. 

at Pjiia, Coniitcss J)il on, coumh ;^<'iina); 
Ld Ji)sc|dii'ie, the tirsi I’l iL' ol itijii.ip.iit , .utd 
iHolht'i to the lit n of Octitriil lii ittaiKi, unw in 
th • Is'.ind of .St. 

N'O'. to. At nil hoM'^oin Devonihir ■-«tU'ot, I oil- 
l.vidqdncr. in toe OjVh \ciir oi h is . 0 * 1 % M nor 
Oeneiul Wm. M'Cnllorli, ol tin* Huii. Kant 
India Coinpany’'! IKiigal Anny. 

•M. Rirluri C’oiiycrii, Esq. m me 07 il»'earof 
his a^t;« lorinerly <d HvliosU'v 10 VoiUsImc, 
and indy siuviviog ni'ph'- v ..t the I He Dr. 
Lonyers, 


LONDON MARKKTS. 

■« 

'I'fM-vi/ay, AW. litl7. 
f’f>«nr.— The market contintu s hcavj', on .n- 
unini or ilio Sf.Jhon of the >c.ir anil the « xtcione 
arriv.dr. The leilcrs by Ihe .luli.iiia, from Men- 
gat, stare a veiv confiritrable quantity of foiton 
was dcstroyid hy file; iheqwaliiy geiitiahy goml ; 

coriauleiabie was csiimaicti 'bis that tbs 
Vrreesof Coiton at Calcaltabad iidvanced, 

•Sutrar.— ‘The market last week roiiiui'ied in the 
same heaiy “late ; very httiebuMiie^s was doncj 
the prirLi weie aiihmit variaiion. 

- Cojfh‘ — There vt» re no public Mica of CoIF-c 
bislweik; the d* maud by private contmci was 
langnol ; the liuldeu siitl, however, evince much 

bfmneiA. 

A’aftpetre.-r-Tlicrsf wa^a pubic sale of lioi bags 
btongbi forwaid last week } the quality was very 
iond,T the price* were A'is.and od, at whit it 
u'« thelfdye the greater prosKirtion wus taken i.n tor 
the proprktiirs. 

Jblcrs —Tiu re it little varlntion in Ihc pricev 
eince the Mst sale at the India Houae; a await 
ltdvaiice has been obtained on tcveral pdrceia of 
Maee and Clove*, and generally the market 

for Klee conitnuc*,— A pwb- 
He sale of ‘2,7i*o lag* Ocngal was binnight fonvard 
losr week j the whole went off freely. 

4 si«iJc Jouiv, — ifo. 2 t. 


INDIA SHU'PINO IN'iT.LLlGKNCK. 

'Kt ? 4 . -- Ofl' ‘ijkumlie. Lady Ranks, Waller, 

fioiii hiMigHi. 

— IViuaiKc, Tirus, Ifaggniy, from Rciieal* 

— t't;^mouih. Lord Collni{>wood, < oittc*:, Irotn 
M.<dr.is — sjaib-d Util Apiu, .uid liom iliti i'ape 
I’lifi .lidv .Old St. Htlcn.i f»;h 4 iicu-l. 

CUdi .rait'do!i!.i. iMPi'. ironi ilciignl— Sailed 
Mb .ImiU'. 

- till ibiiy III. id, Vt', linn-tun, Wiighit fc( m 

Nim -ii.im Widt , 

‘.0 - I’Of tMiioiK II, i*pv, siojip of wni, from St. 
ni.'I<iiii — .'^Iiifd still Anitusi, 

— ( iiu. WcMnq'ion, l.voii'., iroin fryloii, 

— lovipoiil, Tilton, Li.iUtby. Mom ilie l-le 
ot I ruMce .-Ajuoo, Lyon, DoiitbAy. 

-'Di .i. Hiinm/ hr UV'iri. ficin Raigal. 
--s.iiicd uin .May, M.idris jili .innc, iind m, 
Milriia Hill Angn-t. — b^-lniA, b’t-iU, irom ibi; 

— IMl I .inrti Fml. Jutoon, Hirks, Il.'iiath, 

.*! -.-n* fr nil lb iig.'ii, «..iih<i{ 

"‘•III A|ini,.o.d St. IIiAl'iii on Aiii,uu.-.AInii r.Ui* 
t'.i'lU iLilph, 1»< Ml KiiiiImv. 

.11 — I.ivti|,oid, tliiiv, Ni.il, fioin Jbni,b;iv, _ 
Viibc! It b 1 111(1*, Isb* ol fiAiKC oi.j j,,,j 

M. ll«*.i II I |N‘ .*>1 pU ml ft 

A'd. II— lond.ii). V\ vlton. Mom ihc 

C.ipt*.— 'i.ii.ed '>11 \itj;i!d, ni.d Si. Hi'K-mi 6th 
Stptombcr. 

— Foif'diontb, Londoii. tnivs; ort, funn the 
Isle oi 1 1 niti . ^.llk‘d ijoih Milt, I’ajo qrith 
Aiiqnst. ;ind Si lli b iia ' 2 I«i S idtndirr, 

— iitiivittih, (fii, n.d (M.'duni, WmtlUThrfid, 
from Ijct gil.—SoJid )uih M i\, and M.nlrafr PSin 
Jolv. 

iv.” I* 'rt'nioui |(, A'CN.ijnlcr, tiaiKport, from the 
I'll* of I mi ll, nll■mlpm\ wiibfin- l.oDdon. 

I. *.— hit hour, .M.iij, loid. tioin lilt: ('ppe — 
S nb d tub*' pii inbi r. 

II . — iir}i, Oci n. tian'ipori, tinm the 

l'l» n( train s,iiif-d lii.sh .lull', (’ape ftitb 
A'ljsn.t, ;tnd st. llclenn liisi, S. j.ti mbrr. 

- livirjoil, M(d,i , |Jpinlj.Mn from Ib'iiffal,— . 
.** ibd lidb lunt, tnid Uib Jidy, 

I'*. — Bori inoM'li, Ssiira, L)iiiitbvr,itte» from 
till* lV.pi‘.->'.illiiJ ‘.mb .Anymt, ,ind Si. Ilrli na 
y‘M SeptemUr. 

lO.— Downs, lirilli^n), A'oiintr, fronri tin* Tape, 
eailod i‘jHi Aoanst. — rmndf, 11111*04011. frin« 
tlie t’l'pi, ^.iiltil Mil Srj'tnnbtr, and st. Hckiu 
l''Ui bi pu mb. r- 

— Liiirpod, Ciaiuiinc, Web h, friim Bcnga', 
‘.iiiul Jiili Mauh, md Ib*moi»in *’^111 Apiil. — 
Ltttrpooi, lirtfn, fn.m Hc-ni*i|. 

IS. — Down', Jnlirtna, On.ivic, from [{engal,-i— 
SailiU ibih Jiuir, and .M idi.is i ill h July. 

I^KicnctTa pi*r IJ.oint. — Miss Lancastrr, front 
J’» ngalj Mr, Win. hnrltam, rntsfi •, l>f. Vickery, 
I’liM'ii^cr pt r W aiiTliv).— (.apt. leaung, R. iJ. 
rtis^ciirA*! s pc! J.ord 1 'illinguond — t apt. Ifiiav, 
II. M,.t 4 th ri'gr, LiiuT. smnb, H. M. abth rent, 
t’.jpt t'burih, 11. M. iRili luUnirv; M.is(vr bin* 
eJair, .Mis* smii nr, Mast c r^eu* cion. 

Dri^arturea, 

Of. 50 — Tiom (iMVi'^end, MuUa, I.lndsay. for 
f ape oi (iood Hi p.-. 

AW 1 . 1 lorn riviTi->»tb, tin* n.itaria, Lamb, for 
h daiiv i:av. 

♦.—I roiT,' (iro.osi'inl, the Canibridge, Toiussant, 
Jof ('ap'* Ilf t-Jouii flupt. 
ft, — Fiom l)"d, the Mary, fur Ci<U'utta. 

7 — Vrom r.Miiioiuii, the Lnlv lUffies, for the 
£i«( Indies; Stipnlm, tor Bom* hVi 
to. -f rum <*iavi*",rrid, the J'arC'Wdiiani, Innes, 
for ttnjige. 

21.— from Cmvcrev.il, Lord Wellington, Hill, 
foi IndiA. 

■<1.— From Falmoiuh, Sapplui, Halli for Boni- 
b»v« 

M. — Troin PotTnmiioih, Alary, for liengd ; 
Cawbridpe, tor India. 

*- From GrjweHnrI, ibc Corowallis, llurtby, 
for Cape of tbvjd Hojjf . 

VoL. IV. i O 



TIMK.^ appointed for the EAST-lN'DIA COMPANVS SHIPS of the SEASON 181M£. 




^ Price Current of East- India Produce for Novenihcr \ SI 7* GIT 
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Goods declared for Sale 

On TMsdaif, il Nvvi'rnbcr — /V«w/if 6 /‘’<frr»M<ry, 

^'«ni/jrT»v''r,— rinn.iiiii»n — Nuimt'g'i — Mh»c — 
t !.»ics — Oil ol Ma(L* uiid Nunjii’i;* *— IVppf’*' — 
Ojiium— T.ilc— Saliijcirt:— Kfcinojc SlicJls— ^<Hi»aa 
Wood. 

Privatr-Trude anfl — ■ ^apau WcOil— 

Kboiiy Wniid — Ki'd '<.• iihU'i* — Kttiiiiis — Cljiliua 
— Paalil* — <'owi iCa — Hliiibirh— raiiiaiiiMl% — 
SlKkldCk— M il'Ii.h k— l-tL' l*ve— — .n.iU' 

S itiv—Oirigcr — I/ir l.akt — (\is9ia l^ifriuvi— 
aiaia Hu ('«'^Oiiina Aiiiiiii, Ai.ibic, Myrrh, Spnc- 
CAt Bt'ijaiDiii. Hiid Terra ■laiMHica-' 

AMofoBiifhv— S'ux VumiCH— (Jaiangal — Turnif ruk 
— Campliiu' -S.il ^mriKmi.iL' — Onlcli — ('iimii)iii 
Se*d — SrtiHtiwi r — t>r.ii;nir9 Blooa— 'rincal—C%ir- 
nclians — Elcphaitiv t>< — Wood uDmU'd 

—Sandal Wood— Rw e— 0»1«— Caidaiiunns, 

On Fndmjf ‘iS A'l/irm&tr. 

Banagc nf Passengers, Decayed S nre«, jtc. 
whicEliave accnmulaU'tt m the rocnparrv'H Waie- 
hQittca, unclaimed, up lo Slat December i«ii4. 

0» Friday, Sg SovembcT— Prompt ^ Fthruaiy. 
|«t«e*ie!f.— Cotton.wubl, iU|7d6 bale*— Coitoi»> 
ya^n, Ml bales. 


at the East-Jndia House, 

On Tuesday, Pff'ewbir-^/^vmjti 57 Feftrmry. 
Tra Bdlifa, ',00,0)0 lbs. — C<)n'.;ovi, Caiiipo*, 
Southoiig, uitd PiK’>e, 4,9<io,(X» — Iwanknvt 
l.ow^noo— Hyson Skin. 100,(100 Hyson, 700,000 
— luUl, including Privaie-Tradc, O,H0O,OU0 lb9. 

On Thursdny, 4 Oecember^Provipt ff Afareh, 

LiaruM/.— Rice, s{,Miobags, more or less* 

Oa IPtdnfviuy, \o DKffnher—Prrnnpt O Mftrch, 
rtiiM;irfiiy’s.— NilikeiMi Cintli, 9M,804 piecCt— 
Piece tt-i.jils, 973. b07 — Oiast iioods, 
»gl, 7 i 4 — biirai Goods, v:o,7y» 

TJie Coiii|>.iny*i While and Pr^'ihibitcd Calllcoei 
vIikIi tiiay benlUrcd (nr rale m Di'CcinUer LSI? 
.i.nl Xaicli IAI8. vrill be put \ii> at rates imt lower 
than those wliir.ii me uthxvd tu llic gnoda sold 
ill the sale of the inoiiUi nl (itember IS17. 
And Wrilh resjieit I'l si«4 li (..•Uunev the Decem* 
her and Maoh sales, iicmay be ol clest riptioits 
and mark not inaking part rif tli« September sair, 
the sttme rule wilt be vctl, by taaing ihcvi at 
liiDporiiiniate rate?.— It niiisl be (lisilncUy iinder- 
stfiotl, that tins nonce has lelcrcncc only to goads 
wbiih may be sold on tin I oinpani *b huouiu. 

On Moftftajf, 19 Jitmtary-„^Prompt l^ Spr\l% 
Cgm/MiAy’ji.— Raw bdki i,BM bales. 


Indian Securitm and Exchanges^ 

It dots not appear, from Die hit* intelligence the Company’s 0 per cent, paper, or the Tv;- 
whicb has been received from Bengal, ihacany changes, since s»ur last repent. 

Material variation has taken place In the value of 



Dailij Plaices of Slocks^ from the Q.(jth of October io the Q, 5 t 1 i of Novemhei^ 1817 * 
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Boil/, d. 627 

Bond, M. !;5 

Bovd, d. 149, 104 

Boyv, A. 031 

BoiiUU'j ^on I03,lil4 
Moii.id.iiio 104 
Bui 111 wick, d. J14 
Bo'.vjo.ir, hi. 14‘) 
Boiiu‘hii:r, (/, 5.U 
I'ti'istow, A. 626 
Brady, d. V6 
liioailbiMoli, d. 627 
Bicwoi, pr. ItoH 
Brcntiin, (f, 42.3 

Btulloii, i’/.31 1,5.10 
Bpuc 104, If, .5.U, 

hi. (i 2 ff 

Biyani, /ir, 414 
Brooko 20(i 


Brown, A. 95, 41.5, 
pr. .5.31, d. 627, 


BrownrikTir, pr. 

028 

,310 

Blent, A. 

JOO 

Bionghton 

207 

Burton, pr. 

192 

Bu<ld, A. 

314 

Bull, >n. 

415 

Burk land, nt. 

62R 

Burnett, pr. 

631 

Burban, m. 

209 

Bunny, d. 

96 



;i.u) 

B'liriii', (/. 90, 

189 

Biii-lv, pr. I8b; 

, .531 

illllK ‘ 

189 

BiidiV'ii, ih. 

ti.n 

llJitMii'^liiiW , pr. 


aU 

Bill nil no, A. 

U."i 

Bvcjs -jn;, 

,03! 

B\ Hio, hi 

100 

i. 


A. 

O.iO 

Cabell, d 

311 

C dtiiaii, A. 

21M 

C.tnipbfll, 10) 

1, n. 

200,310, tf. 

3JJ, 

d. 317, A. 020, d. 

02/, d. 028, 

030 

( a:s>'*ii»ii, d. 

208 

( anmiin, A. 

189 

Mjp'.nii, d 

97 

Cariu , )h. 

100 

Caiiwiigbt,/>r 

.188 

Ciirdew 

103 

Call, hi. 191,^2. 028 

a. 

188 

Cittchirk, d. 

90 

( awn li^li, 1. 

189 

Ce.5!ii«, in. 

208 

CUajiui'tte, m. 

311 

( lialnur^ 

n.'> 

Ch..'*! nay, r/. 

310 

(.n.iiniei, A. 

314 

( tl.lltT, A. 

531 

Chalks, c/. 94,96 

Cliapijiaii, d. 

95 

(^ic-^fer, A. 

41.5 

('heap 

104 

Cbeapf 

101 

Cllambel^, d. 

311 

Clicii), It. 

534 

Ciiild^. d. 9.')^ 

207 

Cliick, in. 

415 

CbriMie 

189 

Christy, A. 

532 

Clarke, 103, 

104, 

189, d. 208 

Cleavclancl,;7r.531 

Clerk, 104, m. 31 4 

Cock, d. 

95 

Cockbiiiii, A. 

208, 

d. 

62S 

Cochrane, h. 

192 

Colvin, ti. 

188 

Coltnan, d. 

20B 

Collette, b. 

628 


Cnlt.iis, A. 

20" 

Coinplnn, n. 

310 

Coiiimr, A. 

9> 

Coiiyer?*, d. 

64 » 

CmiiifM, Hi, 

628 

Cinnaiiy, d. 

98 

Cooie, d. 

laif 

Cnok, h. 

31 i 

t'ooper, pr. 

531 

Coopci, A. 317 

, 

5.31, A. 

62t. 

Couke,;yr.l04,l88, 

A 

314 

('urinick*, pr. 

5.1 1 

C’onieiius, A. 

189 

Co.sbv, pr. 

511 

l'i»'"<iLMiy, d. 

63! 

Cow per 

2o; 

(lovwell, d. 

101 

CiJiig 

4)1 

Craigie, a. 

188 

f ’raw lord, A. 

91 

t 'raven, d. 

415 

Crane, m. 

94 

Crichton, m. 

104 

Croker, d. 

628 

Cross, A. 

9.5 

Crow, A. 

626 

Cubboii, pr. 

631 

Cumining 

104 

Cuuiiingliaiu, ?/?. 


208 

Ciiiilille, b. 

9.5 

Currie 

lul 

J). 


Darlinir, A. 208, d. 


628 

Davidson, 101 

fPr. 

m, A. 203, 

415 

Daiiipier 

101 

Davi.s 104, 

317 

l)avv.soii, A. 

98 

Dai by, pr. 

531 

Davies, 1^.415, 

628, 

m, 626, d. 

101 

Dalziel, pr. 

531 

Daniel, a. 314, 198 

Dakin 

414 

Dcare, a. 

534 

Dclanongerade 

, f'l 


41.5 

De Vitro, m. 

417 

D'Cruz, A. 

94 

Oe Ro/a, d. 

626' 

D’ Souza, d. 

IKO, 


f)‘2h 



Indf^x of Names, 

UcMrllo,./. y'A rails'/- ^liO (irfftork, y-n 
'->•• Farrell,./. ‘J« J’. 

I)f Mo-.kaii, ./IW FcrRiissoii, «. -'UO t.iiille,/..- 

n-Qainmal, .-.IW F.-rri-rs. .37 .unte.,».. 

TrM.SiiiUt;s,7rt.20b I’cni.s, pr. !«'' , 

l)e Fries. >«. -511 F.-thei slon, 101!, pr. (mrm-ll, '/- 

DeCosti;.rf. ::3U '-'vaik.,. /■- 

DesbiinT.-^, b‘^7 tfu'ly, nn 

i)C Ro.s.ivio, m 1 H‘> Kii :il(l , 1 0^,41K 


[\)2 

101 

.nU 

1«0 

108 

20H 

•20H 


:>:u 


/.:).'.0 Kii/iulricli, A. 

DeLy Kindcn, 

l)c Busc1m% >w. 101 Flaluiiilt, m. 20'.) 

!)icksou,/>.02H,lWi) I'U'ming. hi. 01 

Diini's, m. 42."* Flower, h. 

bmue, 020 Forbes, 1 HO, 

lli'H d Oo ^ ' 

Uiilon,'</.(:i.'>. Forster, 6. 100, C-ifi I l.iul.iiiy, ./• -..^1 

Dick,/.. !M, lot Forrester,.,, m Mail./. 

Dickons,'/. '.)•> Ford, b. Oa 

Dowliiiir, A. IH'J Frazer, p. 102, 

l)o\vniiu;,n.O0,r*y4 62<i, m. (520, A. 


ll.iU'Uuui, pi' 
IlaUidav,, d. 

lI.dl,'/.‘20Hm.-‘0H, 

0,111 

•)3 llilHIlltOll, pi'. .>.'*1, 
am plan, b. 20H 


Ibiivay, 111 

Harvey,//. ^’2H 

llarrot. HI 


Dormer, pr. 5,11 


(i‘2(i Harrington, in. 


Doveton, a. 531 Francklin, pr. 310 Hams h 

Dowden 532 Frcneb, m. (520 Harper, (5. 

Donn, />, (526, m. Fiewman, b 
626 Fullerlou 

Duncan,/*. 626,532 Furlong, tn. 


Duviguand, d. 6.U 

Diulgcon IHD 

Oiulley 207 Oa'*. 

Duiidas, 7 >r, 100 


( 5 . 


Da Han‘, 

104 llargiave, m. 
104 Hawkey, d. 
HawUos, pr. 
H{UvkiU:5, d. 


Gabriel, tn. 


310,411 Hay,'/. 


d:» 

(.20 

IHD 

Da 

D.a 

■lU 

•)6 

(520 


Dulf, Ml. 

Duulop, pr, 10H, 


Hc.uli, b. pr. 

631 

Ilenly, d. 

Hedv*e^ 
lleileruk, d. 
Heilland, d 


20D 

537 ('lardiner, 1D0 
(Jaiden, pr. 310 
*414 Gaudiy, d. 100 

ntiltoist, m. 415 ^ 

OunstTmUel^l^^^^^ f-iW., l''i* Hei.U-j.pr. 

nurel 41-1 WII, IKO, A. 94 Heilw.l, pr 

Dubois,./. («! OilcUrist. 425 

DruHimomi, m. 

532, a. 314 

F. 


o27 
63.1 
20D 
537 
100 
1 00 
D6 
10 ') 


Huutci, ID8, pi* 
111, ;m. 530, tn. 
(526, b. 631 
Hunt, d. I 

Huilemau, d. DO 
Hyland, d. 1011,207 

Jack.>oii, /. 100 , pr. 

310, /’. 31 1 
.Tarob, 'HO 

.Iaine''On, pr. IHH 

.Taiielt, />. 

lbbel>'on, ni. 

.lelFs, d. 

Jeiemie, 

.IcTemi.ih, d. 
Jennings, a. 
Jenkins, b. 

Iinlaok, b. 
liiipey, b. 
Johnson,'/. 320, pr. 

.531, d. 620 
Jnbns, b. 20D, .V20 
John, d. a-'D 

Jones, pr. _ 531 
Jones, d. Da, b. 

530, d. 532 
Irvine, d. D7, 414 
Irvin, d. 425,/*. 62(> 
K. 

Keates, /■. ^'5 

Keating, tn. .314, 


311 
5.3 1 
626 
111 
200 
100 
1 00 
200 
11.5 


Keble 
Keith, h. 
Kelly, b. 


m. 626 
101 ) 
200 
(;-2H 


Eagan, b, 
E.i'rle, d 


10D 

206 

310 

311 
D6 

(>‘31 

96 

103 

D6 


Gilbert, 190, pr. Heselridgc, d, 311 
414 Howell, m, 

Gill.s, f/. 620 llcysh.iiu, 

Gilmore, </. 96 Hiatt, 

104 (Jiliiiau, 626 Hickey, d. 

I's.n ie, H. 42.5 Gbuss, 104 Higgott, d. 

Easterbrook, r/. 96 Goad, h. 109, d. Higgs, d. 

E«astment, pr. 531 314, lU Hitebings, d. 

Efttou, >M. 109, 1D0 Goldsmid, »/i. 537 Hodgson 

Edlrill, A. 317 Gon.salves, 6. 94 Hod^on, 

Edciisov 317 d. 11.5 Hodgkinson»m. .530 

Edmonds, h. 94 Gooau, m. 9.5 Hogg, a. 310, d. 

Edwards, rf. 314, Gordon, 104, 190, 32() 

pr. 5.U 7 /j. a.32, pr. 631 Hoggai),?*/. 208 

Eedc, flf. 530 Gosling 103 Holmes 532 

Elder, pr. 631 Govau, m. 193 Home 207 

Ellingwood, 9(i Gowan, b. 628 Hone, d. 98 

Elliot, rf. 5.30 Graham, «i. 626 Honywood, pr. 180 

415 pr. 631 Hook’, d. 320 

626 Grant, d. 189, pr. Hoiblord, d. 529, 

626 630, b. 615 536 

627 Gray, 104, pr. 531 Horsbiirgh, »». 63 1 

207 Granville, o. .534 Hough, 189 

626 Grcenshulc, 198 Hudson, m. 208, 

Greenstreet,6. 415 425 

saaie, r«. 96 Greig, </. 208 Hughes, (/.537/J.626 

Fagan, b, 208,310 Greenway, in. 415 Hume, rf. 311, 414 

jjfailhful, 6.94,626 Green, 6. 189 rf. 415, 


' Elloy, 6. 
Ephraim, 6. 
Evhardy, rf. 
l^skiuc, rf. 
Et’ans 
Ewer, a. 

F. 

Haave, rf. 


Kelmaii, d. 620 
Kennedy, pr. 188, 
d. 311, (I. 630 
Keir, 190, '1.626 
«/, .5.^4 
Kerby 198, 118 
Kincaid, rf. 425 
Kingdom, rf. 628 
King, hi. 95 

Kitson, b. ,314, rf. 

531 

Klein, rf. 96 

Knox, pr. 314 
Kutzleben, b. 200 
Kymer, rf. 627 
h. 

Isackersteen, / . 626 
l.aiiur, ?/. 06 

Lamb, o. 189, 626 
Laiiee.ster, pr. 108 
Lane 104 

Langford, d. 208, 
pr. ,531 
415 
180, a. 
310 

Lawrence, h. 189 
Has, b. 424 
I^ehatt 94 

LcFauchcr, 5. 628 
I/€g«r, (t. 90 

Leighton, pr. 630 


Latter, 1. 
Law, pr. 





Leslie, b. 

628 

Lieven, m. 

6 15 

Light, d. 

314 

Liiiarc'i, m. 

532 

Lindesay, 

pr.\H^ 

Lindsay, 10 

3, 189, 

b. 115, 

m. '^Sl 

Lewis, d. 

311, d. 
628 

Llewelvn, m. 189 

LocKeir, in. 

530 

Lorkliai t 

189 

I.odwiek, d 

. ,531 

Logan, d. 

028 

Long, d. 

628 

Lopes 

111 

Loid, b. 

95 

Low lie, 

91 

Lowis 

101 

Liicii'i, d 

208 

Lutulcy, b. 

115 

Limisdaiiic 

207 

Liiscoinlie, 

d. 125 

Ijishiii'-^roii 

1 , /)r.630 

Lubiguan, 

a. .U7, 
a. 531 

liUSon, m. 

101 

Ljall, d. 
liyon, pr. 

627 

531 

i<,jons, 1. 

208 


M. 


M;*olfanc, pr. r»;H 
M«ioaii iOH» 101 
Macliiclaij, d, (»2H 
Macdonald, *h o^'l 
Maclcod, 95, pi\ 
192, 1. :>.U) 
Mack, h, f'i2G 
IVlacartncy 207 
JkUckeii/ic, d, lh9 
Mackediiiie, h, G2d 
Maciailanc, d, .>;50 
MacfiiKiuhar, pr. 

.'110 


Maclean 103, 104 
MaddockrJ, /n. *209 
Murtiii, d. 41.^ 

JMalta5>9, d. 537 
Malkin, m, 95 

Maling, d. 90 

Malloii, b, 192 

Malcolm, pr. 531 
Manning:, fii. 41rt 
Manuer», pr. 5.U 
Maiiscl, d. 100 


Main waring, d. 90 
Marriott, 1. 532, b. 

028 

Marrett, pr. 531 
M areas, d. 031 
Marston, d. 532 
Martindell, b. 026 
Marrootli, »t. 532 
Marshall, pr. 192 
Maryon, d. 208 
Martin, m. 90, d. 
Odlf, pr. 531, b. 

020 


Index of 

Mason, a. 192, d. 
028, ,!. 028 
MasM‘v,/>r. 531 
Maxwell, d. 208 
May lie, m. 95, in. 

208 

M.ivnais, J. 90 

iMa\,;n. 90 

M'AiHim-, b. 415 
MeKilli!,Mn, d. ^.28 
.M‘ (Jill Nick, p(t. 

:.Mi. pr. 030 
Mcla*od, pr. 188, 
}. 208 

McNcil, m. 97 

.McNaghlcn, a. 188 
MM'nllocIi, r/. 015 
MM >011111.11 198 

.^Icldiiiiu ('31 

hi. 415 
Mcllo, d. 031 

Mc.'ulc**, b. 020 

Meviac, b. 530 

Mtyci, d. m 

MMlicgoi, 208 

M- In lies. It. 0.1 1 

Mills, in. 415 

Milne, pr. 531 

jVIiller 198, d. 537 
MiUiiiKchaui 91 


Millar 91, 

d. 

628 

Minlo, b. 


209 

Mispclacs, b 


02K 

Alii lord, pr. 


531 

iM.lchell, b. 


626 

MMa'od, pr. 


531 

Mortal, 207, 


208 

Moir, d. 


027 

Mollicii, in. 


3U 

Moles worth 


. 532 

Molh;. h. 


100 

Moluii), I0l.»i 

r.3l0 

Money, in. 

626, b. 



026 

Montague, pr. 

, 188 

Morris 103, 

>d. 

189, 

d.3I4, 

m, 

. 415 


51ortlock, m, 42.5 
Morgan, b. 97 

Moncktoii, < 1 . .310 
Morrieson, pr. 310 
Moralls, d. 208 

INlorrison, m. 415 
MMMiersoii 198 

M^'raggart, b. 208 
Mullciiger 207 
Murray, d. 537 
Mudge, ill. 425 
M'Viccars, »z.314 
M*Whirter, /y/-.310 
Myers, d. 189 

N. 

Nation, b. 415 
Neiican, m. 90 
Newman, pr. 192, 
b. 314 

Nesbitt, yJ 


Names. 

Nicholas, b. 

6*26 

Ni-ber, 188, 

, in. 
6LS 

Nixon, d. 

9(> 

Nocolsoii, pr. 

188 

Nunn a a 

5.'2 

Non is 

207 

Nugent, d. 

631 

Nyss, HI. 

115 

(>. 

Oaks, b. 

0.5 

O’Connell, b. 

98, 

b. 

314 


O'i5»nnoi,d. 532 
O’Diiimol, pi. 5.11 
D'Ocll, pr. 5.11 
(lull VIP, b. 9,5 
OMIai.i, 207, d 208 


Oiicdcn 101 

Orni'liy, 9 j 

Oswald, ii 02.'i 

<)>bonic 207 

Otio, d. 311 

i Iviiigt'i*, iL b 115 

1 *. 

VwU 101 


Page, 103, pr. 188 
Pakeiiliain, »J.015 
Palintr, d. lOU, m. 

(;2(> 

Panncll, a. 531 
Paike, b. 9.) 
Par.J.ow, d. 90 
Pariy, d. 209 
Pailby, ill. 121,/z/. 

188 

Parks lOI, »/. 188 

Puskc, h 532 
Pa'-’U), in. 101 
PaldMiii, /,■? 189, 
111, 5.020 


Patlersoii, }-• . 3-10, 


III. 320 d. 626, 

Patch, d. 

631 

Pay, d. 

90 

Pearce 

18M 

Peckham 

i:>8 

Pclly 

91 

Penny, a. 

5 : 0 ; 

Pender, in. 

•).► 

Pcppiii, d. 

5 10 

Percival d. 3 i 1 , 

41 1 

Pctrii' 

O'.;’. 

l^cter, d. 

189 

Pell as, in. 

.110 

Petre, pr. 

188 

PIl/ppS, Iff 310^ b. 

026 

Piniiali, ni, 
Pickersgill, pr, 

208 

.188, 
31 J 

Pitman, tn. 

.5.30 

Playfair, b. 94 

, IH9 

Plowdcn, b. 

626 

Podmore,ft.95,;^r. 

531 

Pollock 

207 

PogftOii, b.. 

189 



655 

Prescott, d. 

96, 

pr. 

531 

Pienderuast, /- 

ir. 


k3l 

Purnell, pr. 

031 

n. 


Jlarths, pit. 

536 

Panhin, d. 

314 

Painlolph, b. 

2(m 

Paiul, /ir. 

531 

Kins. 317, 

411 

U.indali. b. 

2I)« 

PaiFuyd. 189, 

207, 

b. 

415 

lUjinond ^ 

1m9 

Pc.ul. m. 

100 

Pf .ide, n. 

208 

P.IhIIo, d. 

530 

Prddinctoii, d. 

. 100 

Pi id, 

530 

Peilly 

207 

llenotk, pr. 

411 

Ilcevd, d 

IK9 

Pc\ Holds, pr. 

(i30. 


b. {14 

PicUell'*, n. 

.110 

line, h. 

91 

Pn lianNon, h. 91, 


101, pr. 5 11 
llid'h'l!, pr. 531 

lliu n(l\, d. 027 

IpJl, d. 10 1 
189, 
>n. 90, 530 
llul>ait‘‘,'9 (»15 
Kwbbjii", d. 9(» 
llolnii'iun c. il 1, 

llod'-M', pr. 531 
Ui> 'i-i-*, ,.'Z. 530, b. 

91 

Hoss d. 90, A. 020 
lloU'incyci , d. I'.i2 
HowOiiul, 115 
Iti./anu, d. 41.5 
Pule, d. 028 

Kimd ill, b. 95 

Puvj'.fJI, oi. 95, m. 
101 , 209, rt. 310, 
311, d. 027 
S. 

.'^acli>il)o, pr. 310, 
317 

N ale me, m, 031 

Salt, d. 10 1 

v'^aliiion, pr. 94 

SaUwdl. d. 90 

Sandfoxi, b. 
SanJvs 

:no 

tlandwith, m. 045 
Sandwich, n. 
Sarkios, d. I'r’t 

Satur, d. 028 

Saumiers, m. 189, 
pr. .531, 

Sannderson, d 11,8 
Saver y, tn, 101 



Index of Names. 


Cfod 

Sawer?, pr, 414 
.^aycr, f/. ti28 
Scott, b. 1)5, 628, 
rf.96, 628 
Sealcy, l\ 1H9 
Setou, pi\ 192 
.Sevcstre, pr, 192 
•Seymour, m, 208 
■Sliawe, d. 189 
Shaw,' 6. 1B9 

Shaplaiirl, b. 626 
Sheppard 207 
Sheffield, a, 628 

Sherman, b, 626 

Sherriff, pr, 188 

Shore 104 

Shnni, b, 94 
Sibbald, m. 425 

Siddons, m. 100 

Simpson, Ml. 537, 
626 

Sinaes, h. 626 
•Sissmore, pr, 1 88 
Sivrac, m. 626 
Sladeu, b, 95, d. 96 
Slade, d. 532 
Slaughter, m. 415 
Smith, pr. 531, m, 
95, d. 207, 20H 
Smoalt, a, 310, m, 
^’31 

Smyth, a. IHrpyj, 
314, m, 626 
Siieyd, a, 9s, m. 

104, jyr.310 
Solmeiiihac, m. 530 
Spankic 206 

Spellers ley 189 
Spooner, d. 317 
Spottiswoode, b. 

208 

Spry, b, 97 

Stark, b. 415 
SKivkc, ft, 98 
Stack ho uso 317 
Stanley J92,f/.626 


Siatford.rf. 100,627 
St,iniforth 104 
Steels, d. 530 
Stevens, d. 208, h. 

536 

Stephenson, h. 95 
Steveustm, b. 95 
•SriTling, b, .532 
Stewart, b, 95, d. 
189, »t. 189,207, 
531 

Stirling, h, 628 
Slokoc, b. 117 
Stott, h, 95 

Stodard, «/.31 1, 628 
Strottell, pr. 310 
Street, b. 1H9 
Stracey, d. 626 
Stratton, «?, 95 

Swinton, tt. 310, 



h. 

536 

Swindell, /u 


9t; 

Syine, pr. 


531 

'Faylor, b. 


95 

pr. 102, 

h. 

314, 

pr. 414, 

pi 

.531 

i.626, 

d. 

627. 

Tad III an, h 


631 

3ompl» 


101 

3’lu'liussoii 


JOl 

'riioinpson, 

h. 

91 


fi 

^ ihi 

'riioinas, pr. 

411 


b. 

415 

'rhorntoii 


111 

'riniepl.iiid, 

, m 

.209 

'rhuillier, d. 

631 

Tieki'll, 1', 


626 

Tilley, d. 


626 

'foil, (I. 


311 

' Pol f rev, (1. 

98, 

» 198 

Toone, m. 


421 

Town ley, 1 


208 

3Vavei,s, m, 


537 


Triiiinier, pr. 531 


ITotter, 104, a. 

188 

Tro'.ver, b. 

626 

Trueman, d. 

96 

'ru-ker, d. 

208 

I'lilloek, b. 

532 

Tulloh, b. 

530 

'1 niinev, rn. 

209 

Tuiner,«.188,41'4, 

b. 626, b. 

628 

Tumour 

198 

Turtle, m. 

320 

Twiniiitr, b. 

645 

'IVick eii 1 1 a m , 6 .20 8 

'Pyler, b. 

115 

U. 


Olitofl’, a. 

311 

rrilla, d. 

96 

Uslier, i». 

537 

V. 
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